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Ragnall  Ivarson  and  Jar  I  Otir 

rBiBE  are  few  periods  of  history  so  distressing  to  the  historian 
as  the  two  centaries  during  which  the  northern  pirates,  Uke  a 
Bwarm  of  wasps,  ovorspread  the  maritime  districts  of  western  Europe, 
and  converted  its  rivers  into  mere  highways  for  brigandage  ;  when 
everything  that  men  vahio  as  civilisation  was  being  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed ;  when  abbey  and  church,  palace  and  farmstead,  were 
burnt  and  their  inmates  slaughtered  ;  when  the  reviving  arts  with 
a  reviving  hterature  were  being  trodden  under  and  almost  stamped 
out,  and  the  world  seemed  to  be  moving  backwards  towards  the 
ehaos  whence  it  sprang.  Among  those  who  were  most  actiye  and 
most  mthless  in  the  savage  work  were  Bagnall  Ivarson  and  Jarl 
Otir»  whoee  acts  haye  never,  I  believe,  been  brought  together  into  a 
oontimioiis  stoiy.  Bagnall  was  probably  the  grandson  or  great- 
grandson  of  that  greatest  of  all  pirates,  Bagnar  Lodbrog,  who  stands 
with  one  foot  in  the  heroic  and  the  other  in  the  sober  world  of  history, 
and  whose  career  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  frontier  between  both.  It 
was  the  savage  way  in  which  this  arch-pirate  was  put  to  death  in 
England — a  fashion  which  ho  had  doubtless  practised  on  othors— that 
probably  led  to  the  persistent  campaign  of  heartless  cruelty  which  his 
descendants  dealt  out  to  the  Christian  communities  of  the  west,  and 
especially  to  those  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  was  the  ancestor, 
in  fact,  of  a  clan  whose  handiwork  was  more  prominent  than  that  of 
all  the  other  piratical  clans  put  together.  This  clan  in  the  Irish 
annals  became  known  from  his  son  Ivar,  the  father  of  the  main 
subject  of  this  artide,  as  Hie  By  Ivar,  or  as  we  should  now  write  it 
O'lvar.  The  initial  partide  in  such  names  corresponds  to  that  of 
Mao  in  the  nomendatore  of  the  Scottish  dans.  In  either  ease  it 
would  seem  to  have  originally  meant  *  son '  and  is  sometimes  used  in 

YOL.  XXVI. — iro.  d.  B 

*  All  rights  reaeivad. 
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that  sense  in  the  annab;  but  it  oame  to  mean  'desoendant'  and  to 
reipresent  the  whole  elan  derived  from  the  original  ohiet  who  fini 
boie  the  name. 

It  will  be  well  to  name  our  materials.   The  hi^est  anthorities 

for  our  histoiy  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  tenth  centmy  are  veiy 
unsatisfactory  and  jejune.  EspeciaUy  is  this  the  ease  with  the 
English  Chronicle  :  it  becomes  so  bald  at  this  period,  and  its  notices 
BO  crude  and  short,  that  even  in  regard  to  English  affairs  we  have 
to  rely  largely  on  foreign  authors.  Another  £iip;lish  soiircc  of  quite 
equal  value  with  the  Chronicle  is  the  Hisioria  Begum  incorporated 
in  the  work  attributed  to  Svmeon  of  Durham,  but  much  older  than 
his  time  and  very  useful  for  northern  affairs.  A  late  writer, 
Boger  of  Wendover,  had  apparently  before  him  a  copy  of  the  English 
Chronicle,  now  lost,  and  furnishes  some  material  not  found  elsewhere. 
William  of  Malmesbmy  has  similarly  had  aocess  to  speoial  informa- 
tion and  tiaditions  about  the  gieat  benefactor  of  his  boose,  Athelstao. 
These  English  notices  may  be  sUj^tly  supplemented  by  an  oooasional 
entzy  in  the  Welsh ohionioles,  the  AimalM  Caimbnae  and  HtsBnUy 
Ttfwyiogion,  and  by  the  Cknnidie  of  As  Pidt  and  Scots,  a  Latin 
translation  of  an  Irish  text.  The  Iridi  annals  at  this  time  are  much 
letter  than  the  English  ones.  They  are  dry  and  otiose,  and  consut 
largely  of  a  series  of  entries  reporting  batties,  bloodshed,  and  murders, 
and  their  chronology  badly  needs  criticism  ;  but  they  are  generally  to 
be  relied  on,  and  in  reference  to  the  actual  doings  of  the  pirates  they 
have  a  large  number  of  entries  of  importance.  With  regard  to  the 
continental  authorities,  I  have  entirelv  avoided  the  narratives  of  the 
two  Norman  historians,  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin  and  William  of  Jumieges, 
who  for  this  period  have  been  shown  by  the  best  French  critics  to 
be  worthless  authorities. i  Tlie  only  authority  of  real  weight  for  the 
doings  of  the  Northmen  in  France  at  this  time  is  the  Anjials  of 
Flodoard  of  Bheims,  an  excellent,  trustworthy,  and  most  important 
witness,  which  I  have  «i<-m1  without  stint,  and  whieh  I  have  sapple- 
mented  by  the  Ckmuteie  of  Nantes,  whieh,  although  late,  is  based 
on  good  mateiials,  and  by  the  history  of  Bieher,  whieh  becomes 
more  useful  later  on. 

One  important  thing  to  keep  in  view  continually  when  dealing 
with  the  histoiy  of  the  northern  pirates  is  that  they  belonged  to 
two  different  nations,  if  only  to  one  nationality.  Their  langnage, 
religion,  and  customs  were  the  same,  but  politically  they  belonged  to 
two  entirely  different  communities,  which  came  from  Denmark  and 
Norway  respectively,  where  the  natives,  and  especially  their  chiefs, 
were  deadly  rivals  and  foes,  and  they  carried  their  rivalry  with  them 
into  the  west.  The  Irish  aimals  generally  distinguish  them,  calling 
the  Norwegians  ^\Tiite  Gentiles  and  the  Danes  Black  Gentiles. 

>  See  also  my '  Criticism  of  the  Life  cf  RoUo  m  told  by  Dudo  de  St  Qoentia*  (1874), 
fniblished  in  the  Archaeoiogia,  xlv.  235-260  (18S0). 
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The  history  of  Northumbria  at  the  beginning  of  the  teiiiii  century 
is  Teiy  obscure.  Its  old  divisum  into  two  provinces  apparently 
lemainfid.  The  Northern  prorinoe,  Bemicia,  extending  from  the 
Forth  to  the  Tees,  with  its  capital  at  Bambnrslh,  was  governed  by  a 
native  djnasty,  and  preserved  its  continuity  and  its  old  history.  Its 
topography  shows  what  veiy  slight  influence,  if  any,  the  Danes  had 
njpon  it.  From  the  Tyne  to  the  Tees  the  sonthem  part  of  this 
Northern  Northumbrian  now  constituting  the  county  of  Dorham, 
formed  thepatdmony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  was  in  .  flVct  an  ecclesi- 
astical possession,  dependent  on  the  lords  of  Bamburgli.  From 
the  Tees  to  the  Humber  Yorksliire  had  become  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  Danish  land,  and  its  rulers,  with  tlieir  capital  at 
York,  were  of  Danish  blood  and  belonj^ed  to  the  old  royal  stock 
of  Denmark,  as  represented  by  the  0  Ivars  or  Mac  Ivars.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  dominion  was  at  times  shared  by  more  than  one 
brother,  with  the  eldest  or  most  inlluential  one  as  ovt  rlord. 

In  the  year  906  we  read  that  King  Edward  the  Elder  imposed 
a'peaoe  aeoording  to  his  own  terms  on  the  East  Anghans  askd  the 
Northunbrians.*  In  the  year  911  we  are  told  that  the  Northumbrians 
broke  the  peaee  and  overran  Meroia.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
news  that  the  king  had  gone  into  the  west  with  his  fleet  of  a  hundred 
ships  and  had  taken  his  troops  with  him.  They  wonld  appear  to  have 
made  a  snooessful  raid,  and  were  returning  homewards,  when  they 
wore  overtaken  by  the  joint  forces  of  Wessez  and  Mercia.  A 
desperate  battle  was  fought  in  which  many  thousands  were  killed. 
Among  the  slain  the  English  Chronicle  names  King  Eowils  (called 
Eagellus  in  the  Ammls  of  St.  Neot),  and  King  Healden  and  Ohter 
the  eorl  and  Scurfa  the  eorl  and  Athulf  tho  liold  ^  and  13ent'sing  the 
hold  and  Anlaf '  se  Swearta '  (i.e.  tlio  black)  and  Thurfi-rth  the  hold  and 
Osferd  'hlytte'  (?  collector)  and  (iuthferth  the  hold  and  Agmund  the 
hold  and  Guthferth>  As  was  often  the  case,  the  tale  of  the  dead 
was  on  this  occasion  exaggerated.  In  re^.^"'  to  the  two  kings  and 
Earl  Scurfa,  it  may  be  trae  that  they  were'  kflle^'  tn  this  light,  but 
Earl  Ohter  (Le.  Otir)  will  be  heard  of  again.  It  is  probable  that 
whfle  the  two  kings  were  of  Danish  descent,  the  earls  were  Norwegians. 
Ethelwerd  and  Florence  of  Worcester  both  put  the  battle  at  Wodnes- 
feld.B  Ethelwerd  makes  the  Danes  lose  three  instead  of  two  kings, 

'  That  isy  on  the  Dmiw  aettled  th«ie.  This  tieftty  wm  nade  at  Yttingafoid,  near 
liiwladi),  in  Buckinghamshiro.   Seo  HSS.  A*     C;  and  D  of  tbe  ChrvnkU  and  Mr. 

Plummer'n  not**,  Suxon  Chronicle-i,  ii.  463. 

'  Hold  or  hoidr  was  a  Scandinavian  title  introduced  into  £uglaad  by  the  Danes. 
It  fi  definai,  aayt  Tborpe,  by  Bjom  HaUmmu  as  domimu  fundi  aviH  ««(  oBcdiaiit, 
and  in  the  Index  to  the  Northern  Code  calksd  Oragai  as  colonus  odalints  vel  funium 
^H>itum  ttn^Tu;  i.e.  he  was  a  fnM>holder.  See  Thorpe,  .l.-.S'.  Chr.  ii.  p.  76  n.  4. 
*  Kngl.  Chr.,  MSS.  B,  C,  and  D,  a.  911.  In  D  the  list  in  imperfecta 
»  Identified  by  Mr.  a  8.  Taylor,  Th*  Dtmu  m  OfevMaferrttre,  47»  and  by  Ifa; 
Plummer,  ii.  126,  with  Wanswell  in  B<-rkr'l>  y.  The  name  ii  not  given  in  any  oopj  of 
the  Chronicle.   Ethelwerd  dates  the  battle  on  5  August. 
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oalliug  the  third  Igauar.  FkMrme  of  WoxoeBter,  idio  only  namM 
two.  Bays  that  they  were  the  biothers  of  King  Bingaar.  Ethelwerd 
oloaes  his  notioe  with  the  words,  ifini  ad  aulam  properamt  mfenU, 
maiiofttque  nat»  eonm  duces  ae  noMIw  mud.  He  also  gires  some 
details  not  found  elsewhere,  telling  us  that  the  invadeiB  raided  as  for 
as  the  A^on  (the  frontier  of  Wessex  and  Mereia,  as  he  calls  it),  and 
then  turning  to  the  country  of  the  Severn,  wasted  the  land  inelb  of  • 
that  river,  and  finally  crossed  it  at  Cantabrige.^ 

The  two  kings  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  just  named,  and  who 
led  the  Northumbrian  forces,  were  po«!sil)ly  joint  rulers  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  consisted 
of  Yorksliire  and  also  included  the  country  west  of  the  Pennines 
from  the  Derwent  in  Cumberland  to  the  Ribble  in  Lancashire,  where 
the  topography  is  steeped  in  Scandinavian  names.  The  Western 
part  of  the  old  Northumbrian  kingdom  was  at  this  time  ruled  by 
Athulf,  or  Eadulf,  whom  Ethelwerd  calls  the  conunander  of  tht*  town 
of  Bebbanburgh,  or  Bamboij^.  The  death  of  Halfdene  and 
Bowils  left  the  throne  of  York  vaoant,  and  its  next  oeeapant  was 
doubtless  BagnaU,  the  hero  of  our  stoiy,  who  was  almost  certainly 
the  brother  of  EUdf dene.  The  first  mention  of  him  I  have  found  is 
in  tiie  year  912,  when  he  is  styled  king,  and  vAen  we  suddenly  read  of 
him  as  making  a  raid  upon  oentral  Scotland.  This  raid  was  doubtless 
part  of  the  long  campaign  which  was  fought  by  the  kings  of  Alban  (as 
it  was  called)  before  their  position  was  settled,  and  was  perhaps  in 
reply  to  some  attack  from  the  other  side.  At  this  time  Constantino, 
son  of  Hugh,  was  the  king  of  Alban.  He  was  a  vigorous  ruler,  who 
mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  900  and  reigned  for  forty  years,  which 
was  a  long  reign  in  those  troubled  times,  and  he  greatly  consolidated 
his  kingdom.  It  extended  from  the  Forth  to  the  Spey,  beyond  which 
the  land  was  entirely  independent  of  him  and  was  held  by  the 
Norwegians.  South  of  the  Spey  the  whole  of  continental  Scotland, 
from  Loch  Broom  on  the  west  to  the  Spey  on  the  east,  was 
comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Alban.  The  western  islands,  except 
Bute,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians,  as  wero  the 
Orkiboys  and  Shetlands.  South  of  the  Clyde  and  as  fur  as  the 
river  Derwent  in  Cumbezland  was  the  British  kingdom  of  Stiath- 
dyde,  which,  after  being  independent  for  a  long  time,  had  now 
accepted  as  its  king  Donald,  brother  of  Constantine.  7  Ctmstantine's 
civil  capital  was  Scone,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tay,  in  the  central 
district  of  Gk>wrie.  There  the  famous  consociation  stone  was  kept. 

•  I.r.  Cain!)ri(iL;i'  in  Slinibridgc,  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  Plumnior  sutrgpsts.  I.e., 
that  the  redemption  of  certain  lands  in  Dcrbjrahiro  a  pagant4  earlier  than  912 
nantioiMd  la  ft  ehuinr  (Biteh,  CarL  Sax,  6fi0),  and  the  further  mmtioii  in  another 
charter  (ibid.  034)  gf  the  nuMom  of  oertain  books  *  Mt  hMdhnvm  heie,*  wen  oonneoted 
with  this  uivasioD. 

'  See  bkcne  8  Celtic  Scotland,  L  335-340. 
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Its  eodiidastioal  oapital,  now  thai  lona  vas  in  the  liaiida  of  tba 
piiates,  was  Dtinkeld. 

In  tho  yeai  912,  we  lead  in  a  too  terse  bnt  veiy  precious  sentenoe 
in  the  Hidoiria  Begum  that  Beingwald  the  king  and  Oter  the  ead 
and  Oswl  Graoabambroke  in  upon  and  zavaged  Dunblane.  Being- 
wald»  it  is  dear,  was  the  Bagnall  0  Ivar  with  whom  this  article  is 
concerned  ;  and  Oter  the  earl,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  was  the  same 
Otir  the  earl,  who  fought  at  Wodnesfeld  the  year  before,  and  must 
have  escaped  the  general  carnage.  Oswl,  sumamed  Cracabam,  was 
po3sibly  his  brother.^  After  the  burning  of  Dunblane,  King  Kag- 
nall  and  his  henchman  Earl  Otir  seem  to  have  parted  company  for 
a  while — Ragnall  probably  returned  to  York,  while  Otir  went  off 
buccaneering  to  the  western  parts  of  France. 

Alan  the  Great,  duke  of  Brittany,  died  in  907.''  He  had  five  sons. 
Three  of  these,  Pascwethen,  Werec,  and  Budi,  apparently  died 
befoie  him  and  are  not  mentioned  again  after  the  year  908.^^  Two, 
Bndalt  and  Derien,  survived  him.  In  909  and  918  the  former 
is  styled  connt  of  Yannesy  bnt  he  only  possessed  a  part  of  the 

*  It  BiAy  be  interesting  to  try  to  identify  theae  two  earls  more  closely.  Otir 
k  twioe  referred  to  in  the  Iiidi  uuiala  m  the  am  of  lugM.  TUs  largne  wm 

doabtless  the  lercne  who  arrived  in  Ireland  in  852  with  anothpr  chief  called  Stain, 
•od  led  a  fleet  of  160  Norwegian  ships  ('  ships  of  the  Finn  Ghenti ').  The  Norwegians 
HWB  dtiMted  by  tlie  Dabh  Ghenti  (the  Banes)  after  a  straggle  lasting  three  dayt 
and  nights.  Stain  fled,  but  lercne  was  beheaded  (CAnm.  8eoL  a.  862).  This 
Btrug:gle  is  mentioned  in  the  Annah  of  VUUr  under  the  year  851,  whore  lercno  in 
called  Eirone  (of.  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Master*,  p.  4^).  In  the  year  883  the 
Cknmkon  Seolormm  tdls  w  lliat  tho  wm  of  Anatt  wm  UUed  by  Otir,  soti  of  Bbgni, 
and  by  Muirgel,  daughter  of  MsefecUainn,  the  over-king  of  Ireland.  The  Ulster 
Annalt  on  this  occasion  do  not  mention  Otir's  name,  but  merely  call  him  Mac  Ergna 
{Antutls  of  the  Four  Masters,  p.  531,  note  5).  The  notice  poinUi  to  an  Irish  prinoeas 
of  very  high  rank,  having  had  some  lovo  affsir  with  one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  tho 
northern  chiefs,  and  shows  what  an  influential  person  Otir  was.  In  886  the 
Chronicon  Scolorum  telb  us  that  Eircmhon,  son  of  Hugh,  half- king  of  Ulster,  was 
killed  by  Eloir,  son  of  largni,  who  was  therefore  a  brother  of  Otir.  This  is  also 
Mentioned  in  the  tTbter  Amnab  {iMi.  p.  5M,  not«).  Vmrn  this  time  Otir,  ths  son  of 
largni,  disappears  for  a  while  from  the  Iti^h  annals,  and  it  was  then  apparently 
that  he  joined  Ragnall  at  York  and  took  part  in  the  burning  of  Duiililane.  In 
regard  to  Oaui,  iiuruamed  Cracabam,  we  also  have  some  independent  iuiurmation. 
ffia  somame  Oracaba  or  Gragabai,  immnlng  *  Ocowf oot,*  was  applied  to  others, 
for  instance,  to  the  famoos  Olaf  Trygrcsan  (Adam  of  Bremen,  Gent.  Hammaburg. 
SeeL  Pondif.,  iL  38).  Steenstnip  also  mentions  it  at  a  much  later  date,  when  Uenricus 
Ckokebain  is  named  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  L  111-112.  The  name  Eowils  (see 
abcm,  p*  S)  is  dearly  »  form  of  that  othsnrlso  writtsn  AuUo  or  Ansli  in  tiw 
Irish  annals.  One  such  is  mentioned  in  the  Annah  of  Ulster  under  862  as  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  Danee  who  were  then  plundering  in  Ireland,  the  otfaen 
bemg  Anlaw  and  Ivar.  Ho  is  mentioned  again  later  on  in  the  same  annals 
as  the  king  of  the  QentHes,  and  we  are  tlien  told  be  was  UDed  bj  his  two  brotham 
(Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  pp.  498  503,  notes).  The  namo  Sowils  or  Ausli  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  Soandinavian  origin,  and  Mr.  Plammei  soggasA^  Le.,  that  he  may 
not  have  been  a  northern  man  after  all,  but  some  WsIA  pxinot  oalled  Hywel  who 
had  joined  the  pirates.  The  fomBowdi  oooon  in  achafter  ol  c  M4:  Ksmbis^  CM. 
Dspi.,  410  ;  Birch.  812. 

*  A.  de  la  Borderie.  Hia.  de  Breiagnt,  iL  345.  ><>  Ibid.  p.  347. 
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oounty.  Derien  shared  another  part  of  it,  while  he  divided  the  great 
district  of  Elver  with  a  eertain  Count  Tanki»  godson  and,  as 
M.  de  la  Bordeiie  thinks,  son-in-law  of  Alan.  Another  son-in-law 
was  MatnMoi,  ooont  of  Poher.  It  would  seem  that  through  the 
matual  strife  of  these  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  Alan,  his  heritage 
was  broken  in  pieces,  and  that  none  of  them  really  succeeded  to  it ; 
and  we  find,  in  some  unexplained  way,  that  the  actual  successor  of 
Alan  as  king  of  the  Bretons  was  Gurmhailon  or  Wurmhailon,  count 
of  Cornouaillo.^i  We  know  nothing  more  definite  about  him,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  been  a  relation  of  Alan.  He  was  apparently 
a  mere  fitjure-head  in  a  iv;^ioii,  the  povernment  of  which  had  fallea 
into  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  state  of  things 
should  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  northern  rovers,  who  were  only 
too  le&dy  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity.  It  would  seem  from 
the  charters  of  the  monastery  of  Bedon  that  until  the  year  918 
things  went  on  in  the  oonntry  yety  maeh  in  then*  normal  way,  haji 
after  that  the  whole  condition  changes ;  there  are  no  more  charters 
and  the  life  of  the  district  seemed  paralysed.  The  first  notice  of  the 
impending  troubles  is  found  in  an  enixy  of  a  conple  of  lines  written 
on  a  amyutus  of  the  abbey  of  Landevenec,  which  was  compiled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  uid  telling  us  that  this 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  N<mnans.  The  words  are  eodem 
anno  de8tr[u(ium  est]  monasteritm  sci  {Wingaljkiei  a  NomumiUt* 
This  is  noted  opposite  the  year  014. 

Tlie  next  record  of  this  band  of  marauders  is  contained  in  the 
English  Chronicle.  In  manuscripts  B,  C,  D,  and  E  of  that  work  and 
in  Florence  of  Worcester  we  have  an  interesting  notice  under  the 
year  915,  which  in  manuscript  A  is  wrongly  dated. In  the  former 
authorities  we  read  :  In  this  year  a  great  fleet  came  over  hero 
from  the  south  from  the  Ledwiccas^^  and  with  it  two  earls.  Ohter 
and  Hroald.  We  eannot  doubt  that  M.  de  la  Borderie  is  right  m 
supposmg  that  it  was  these  two  chiefs  and  their  fleet  which  had 
ravaged  Brittany,  as  we  have  seen,  the  year  before.  The  EngUsk 
Chnmids  goes  on  to  say  that  the  fleet  vdiich  had  come  from 

"  A.  dp  la  Borderie.  //iW.  f!i  Bntn.m",  ii.  348.  Ihid.  p.  3.10,  note 

"  The  chronology  is  complic»ted  by  the  confused  dating  of  the  Enghsh  annals  at 
tUi  tiiBA.  In  MS.  A  of  tho  CkrmicU  the  yean  914-916  inclusive  are  blaidc  la 
MB&  B)  0,  D,  aiu»l8000uriiiiil«rtliey«u«914  aiidOlS.  An  epitome  of  thatnnder915 
also  occurs  in  E.  Tln  sc  "amc  annals  are  entered  in  A  under  918  and  919,  so  that 
there  is  a  variation  of  four  years  in  the  different  copies  of  tho  Chronicle  in  reporting 
the  same  events.  In  this  matter  however  A  stand*  aloDe  against  the  four  other 
copies.  They  arc  further  supported  by  tho  excellent  authority  of  Florence  of 
Worcester  and  by  the  chronolopy  of  the  doings  of  tho  Danes  in  Franco  and  in  Ireland, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  entries  are  wrongly  dated  in  A  and  that 
the  eonect  dates  an  given  In  the  other  rallioirftiBs,  Hie  entries  under  018  in  A  tiras 
properly  equating  with  915. 

This  is  the  Welsh  Uydau,  the  Latin  Letania  meaning  Armorioa  or  Brittany  t 
•ee  Plummer,  iL  98. 
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BxHtany  went  westvards  till  they  reaohed  the  month  ot  the 
8ey6m  and  that  they  spoilt '  the  North  Welsh '  ^  eveiywhere  along 
the  ooast,  and  captured  Cameleao,  bishop  of  Iromgafeld,^^  ivfaioh 
is  generally  identified  with  Llandaff.  A  Cimeliauc  bishop  of 
Llandaff  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  lAandaff  under  927.  The 
pirates  carried  him  off  to  their  ships  and  he  was  afterwards 
ransomed  by  King  Edward  for  40Z.  Tlion  tho  whole  army 
landed  and  would  have  plundered  the  district  of  Ircingafeld,  but 
the  men  of  Hereford  and  Gloucester  and  of  the  nearest  burhs  met 
them  and  put  them  to  flight  and  slew  the  eorl  Hiaold  and  a  brother 
of  Ohter  the  other  eorl.^^  With  the  chiefs  fell  a  portion  of  their 
army.  The  rest  were  driven  into  an  enclosure  where  they  were 
beset  till  they  gave  hostages  that  they  would  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
King  Edward  planted  his  men  along  the  ooast  from  the  month  of 
the  Severn  to  that  of  the  Avon,  so  that  they  daied  not  land  there ; 
but  they  stole  away  at  nig^t  on  two  ooeasions,  onoe  to  the  east 
to  Weked  (ie.  Watchet),  another  time  to  Portloeh  (Le.  Porloek  in 
Somenetshize),  httt  were  beaten  each  time,  so  that  only  those 
escaped  who  swam  out  to  then:  ships.  They  settled  on  the  island  of 
Bradanrehce,  that  is,  the  well-known  island  called  Flatholm,  m  the 
Bristol  Channd,  where  they  snfiored  from  want  of  food  and  many 
died  of  hunger.  Thence  they  went  to  Deomed,  that  is,  Dyfed 
or  South  Wales,  and  then  set  out  for  Ireland  :  and  this  was  during 
harvest.''^  Ethehvcrd  says  that  the  succeeding  winter  was  marked 
by  unprecedented  peace  and  quiet. 

Otir  continued  his  piratical  career ;  we  hear  of  him  in  more 
than  one  place  on  the  Irish  sea  at  this  time.  The  Annales  Cambriae 
mention  an  attack  made  by  him  on  Britain  in  the  year  913.  In  the 
Brut  y  Tyioysogion  it  is  dated  in  911,  Eagnall  not  being  named. 
In  the  Brussels  fragments  of  Insh^*  annals  we  find  Otir  mentioned 
in  oonnezion  with  Ethelfledi  the  funoos  lady  of  the  Meroians. 
As  her  husband  is  not  named  and  as  he  died  in  912,  the  inddent 
-whidh  underlies  tho  romantic  tale  probably  took  place  after  that 
date.  In  a  great  straggle  that  then  took  plaoe,  the  Danes,  we  are  told, 
after  being  beaten,  were  taken  for  shelter  by  Otir  into  a  wood,  where 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  slain.    It  would  also  seem  that  Otis 

^  The  people  of  Wales  are  here  so  called  in  contrast  with  the  Welsh  of  Devon  and 
Oomwall. 

Mr.  Plummor,  ii.  127,  identifies  this  possibly  with  the  district  of  Archr  iififld, 
north-west  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  on|the  borders  of  Herefordshire  and  Gloucester* 
■hire,  where  he  says  thim  u  soine  eridenoe  thm  wm  a  sepanto  we:  vi.  Haddaa  and 
Stubbs.  Councils ,  L  148. 

'*  Perhaps  the  phrase  is  a  comiption  of  '  Hraold,  a  brother  of  Otir.'  Hraold  is 
identified  by  Todd,  War  of  the  QaedhU  die,  pp.  Ixzxri-zoiv,  f.  293-4,  with  KagualL 
ThftaaiBM  however  are  quite  diflbtent  and  so  wvmdMifythAiB^  InHS.AHiioii 
]■  OORUpted  into  Hroald. 

•  English  Chronicle,  sub  an.  915. 

^  Annala  of  Ireland,  ed.  J.  O'Douovan,  pp.  245-247. 
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at  this  time  vas  master  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  since  the  killing  of  his 
brethren  by  BagnaU  is  mentioned  soon  after  this.  Otir's  main 
feat  at  this  time  however  was  his  raid  upon  Munster  in  Ireland.  In 
the  work  entitled  The  War  of  the  Gaedhil  icith  tlie  Gael  we  are  told  that 
Jarl  Oitir  Dubh,  or  the  Black,  went  with  one  hundred  ships  to  Port 
Lairge,  i.e.  Waterford,  and  the  va^t  and  south  of  Munster  were 
plundered  by  him,  and  ho  put  all  under  tribute  and  levied  a  royal  rent 
from  them,  and.  the  writer  adds  rhetorically,  there  was  not  a  harbour 
nor  a  landing  port,  nor  a  Dun,  nor  a  fortress,  nor  a  fastness  in  all 
Munster,  without  fleets  of  Denmarkers  and  pirates."*^ 

Bagnall,  we  have  seen,  after  his  campaign  in  Scotland  probably 
returned  to  YorkBhize.*i  In  the  year  918  (probably  914  was  the 
real  date)  ve  read  in  the  Amuis  of  Oilier  that  a  nayal  fi^^t 
took  plaoe  in  the  Isle  of  Han  between  Barid,  son  of  Ootir  (fie), 
and  BagnaU  0  Ivar,  in  whidh  the  former  with  the  great  bdik  of 
his  people  were  killed.^^  BagnaU  was  apparently  on  his  way  to 
take  eommand  of  the  Danes  of  Waterford.  It  is  carious  that 
although  he  killed  Barid,  the  latter's  father  Otir  ahonld  so  soon  be 
found  again  in  alliance  with  him.  From  the  same  source  we  learn 
that  in  the  year  912  (probably  913  is  right)  a  great  new  fleet  of  the 
foreigners  came  to  Loch  Dacaech  (i.e.  Waterford)  harbour,  and 
made  a  stronghold  there. Tliis  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnoise  under  the  same  year.  In  the  book  on  the  War 
of  the  Gaedhil  uyith  the  Gael  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  came 
under  Ragnall  0  Ivar  and  the  earl  Otn,  and  landed  at  Loch  da 
Cach,  i.e.  Waterford  harbour.^  The  doings  of  the  Danish  invaders 
in  Monster  at  this  time  are  deseribed  in  another  paragraph  of  the 
same  dishereDed  work,  where  we  read  that  the  men  of  Monster  at 
this  time  sustained  half  the  troubles  of  all  Erin.  The  foreigners 
killed  DomhnaU,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Donnehath  of  Ciashel 
(i.e.  of  Munster),  and  plundered  Mnseraig^e^  i.e.  Muskeay,  In  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  Ui  Caurpre  (adistiletin  the  county  of  Lhneriok), 
called  from  the  elan  of  that  name.-^  They  afterwards  separated 
into  three  parties,  one  third  settled  in  Cork,  one  at  Iny,  in  the  oounty 
of  Kerry,  and  the  third  at  Glas  Linn,  probably  on  the  Shannon,  and 
so  devastated  the  land  that  there  was  not  a  home  or  a  hearth  left 
south  of  the  river,  i.e.  the  Lee.'-^  The  same  fleet  killed  Gebennach, 
son  of  Hugh,  king  of  the  Ui  Conaill  Gabra  (a  clan  living  in  the  modern 
barony  of  Conelloe  in  the  county  of  Limerick),  and  they  carried  off 
his  head  after  killing  him.  They  also  killed  Anle,  son  of  Cathal, 
king  of  Owney  Beg,  a  barony  in  the  north-east  of  Limerick,  and 

*  War  of  1k»€htdka,  fto.,  pp.  39-41.  ^  See  Above,  p.  fi. 

~  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Matters,  p.  685. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  595.  note:  sec  also  Chron.  Scot.  p.  ISft.  P.  3L 

^  JbuL ;  oL  p.  Izuv  note  3,  and  cxvii  note  2. 

*  JMI.  p.  btssv  note  2,  tad  app.,  p.  234 
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Loingseoh,  son  of  Setna,  Jong  of  aaother  Owney,  ia  the  county  of 
Tippenucy,*7 

The  doings  of  the  Watorford  fleet  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere.  In 
the  Chnwieon  Seohnm,  we  read  that  in  the  year  910  (really  918)  an 
army  was  led  by  Niall,  or  Niel,  son  of  Aedh  or  Hng^  king  of  Ireland, 
against  the  foreigners  at  Waterford,  when  many  were  killed  on  each 
side,  inftliMiing  the  king  of  Garraickabraghy,  in  Inishowen,  and 
Maelfinnen,  son  of  Donnagan,  chief  of  the  clan  Ui  Cemaigh,  and 
Fergus,  son  of  Muirigen,  chief  of  the  Crimhthainn,  in  the  modem 
barony  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of  Meath.-""  The  Annals  of  Ulster 
report  thi.^  at  greater  length.  We  there  read,  under  tlie  year  917,  that 
the  O'Niels  of  the  south  and  north,  with  the  Munster  nu  n,  were  led 
on  this  occasion  by  Niel  MacHugh,  head  king  of  Ireland,  who  pitched 
liis  camp  on  22  August  at  a  place  not  now  known  called  Tobar 
Glethraoh.  The  Danes  attacked  them  abont  three  in  the  afternoon 
and  fought  till  eyening  and  one  hundred  perished  on  both  sides. 
The  Annah  of  Hie  Fowr  Matters  give  the  number  more  probably  as 
eleven  himdred,  and  say  that  more  of  the  foreigners  fell  than  the  Lrish. 
We  are  farther  told  that  reinforoements  set  out  from  the  camp  of 
the  foreigners  to  help  their  people,  which  were  led  by  Bagnall,  king 
of  the  black  foreigners  (i.e.  the  Danes).  Niel,  son  of  Hugh,  went  in 
torn  to  the  rescue  of  his  men  and  prevented  their  slaughter :  he 
remained  encamped  close  by  for  twenty  days.  The  Ulster  Annals 
also  mention  that  in  the  year  917  this  fleet  (that  i.s,  the  Danes  of 
Waterford)  went  to  Alba,  and  the  men  of  Alba  with  the  North 
Saxons  (i.e.  the  Nortlnnnhrians)  prepared  to  meet  them. 

Tlie  struggle  that  ensued  is  reported  by  the  EngUsh,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  aniiali.sts.3^  Symeon  of  Durham,  in  his  history  of  the  Church  of 
Durham,  tells  us  that  wliile  Edward  was  the  ruler  of  the  West  Saxons, 
of  the  East  Anghans,  and  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  the  episcopate  of 
the  Bemioians  was  held  by  Guthheard,  a  certain  pagan  king  oaQed 

^  Wara  of  the  Oaedhil^  &c,  p.  31  notes. 
*  P.  ISO  aad  note*  in  the  Indmr. 

»  The  Piciish  ChronieU  pate  the  battle  in  the  eighteenth  yeer  of  Oonstentine, 

Le.  918,  which  is  ix-rhajw  right. 

^  The  chronology  of  these  events  is  not  very  olcar  in  the  different  authorities.  In 
MSS.  D,  E,  F,  of  th»Okrmidem  teed  that  in llie  yeu92S king  Regnold seemed  York. 

Tlip  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  MS.,  end «e  must  take  F  here  as  a  mere  replica 
of  E,  D  Ix  iiik'  in  all  probability  the  ultimate  source  of  all  three.  It  is  notable  that  the 
immediately  preceding  entry  in  all  three  copies  of  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  in  921 
flihtxie,  the  king,  killed  Nid,  his  brother.  The  same  two  entries  follow  each  other 
exactly  in  the  Uistoria  Iteyvm,  where  however  the  murder  of  Niel  ia  dated  in  914 
and  the  capture  of  York  in  919.  It  calls  the  Danish  kinir  '  Rox  Tneunld."  which  Mr. 
Plummet  ingenioualy  explains  as  a  corruption  of  Kexinguald  for  livinguald,  Chron.  ii. 
ISO.  The  HUioria  is  an  independent  Matboiity  end  one  «f  the  Bret  importenee  for 
Northunibriiin  history,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  right  on  thiii  occasion,  and 
that  the  capture  of  York  referred  to  was  not  made  in  023*  when,  as  we  shall  see,  Ragnail 
was  in  the  Loire  country,  but  in  919. 
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Beginald  landed  on  the  shoieB  of  Northnmbria  mth  a  large  fleet. 
He  attaeked  York,  and  ^ther  killed  or  drove  out  of  the  oonntry  the 
most  tnfltifflitiftl  <^  the  inbabitants.^  Ckumar  in  reporting  the  foot 

says  that  E agnail  was  only  half  a  Dane,  his  mother  having  been  an 
Angle.32  Having  conquered  York,  Kagnall  proceeded  to  attaok 
fiemicia.  This  part  of  the  story  is  told  in  some  detail  in  the  anony- 
mous Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whence  it  was  copied  by  Symeon.  In  it 
we  are  told  tliat  Regonwald  the  king  came  w^ith  a  vast  fleet  and 
occupied  the  territory  of  Eldred,  son  of  Eadulf  (that  is  the  earldom 
of  Bamburgh  stretching  from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth).  Thereupon 
Eldred  went  to  Scotland  and  sought  help  from  Constant  ine,  its  king, 
and  a  fight  took  place  at  Corbridge  (on  the  river  Tyne),  in  w^hich 
battle,  says  the  biographer,  '  I  know  not  for  what  sin  the  pagan 
king  was  victorious.'  Constantine  fled  and  his  people  were  defeated, 
while  Elfred,  a  servant  of  St.  Cathbert  (Elfiidum  aaneU  CiMerti 
fiidem),  and  all  the  best  Englishmen  except  Eldred  and  his 
brother  Uhtred  were  killed.^  This  is  a  plain  and  intelligible  story 
and  seems  irreproachable  in  its  details.  The  Pietish  Ghroniole» 
^ch  gives  the  victory  to  the  Scots,  says  the  battle  was  fought 
at  Tinemore,  i.e.  Tyne  Moor,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde,  the 
editor  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  identifies  with  Corbridge  Fell.  Mr. 
Skene  arbitrarily  transferred  the  site  of  the  battle  to  the  northern 
Tyne,  in  Lothian.  Tlie  Ulster  Ajinals  tells  ns  that  the  army 
of  the  Danes  was  divided  into  four  divisions,  one  commanded 
by  Godfrey  0  Ivar,  the  second  by  the  two  earls  (Otir  and  Osul 
Gragaba),  the  third  by  the  young  chieftains  (?),  and  the  fourth 
by  Eanall,  i.e.  Ragnall,  tlie  last  of  whom  lay  in  ambush.  The  Scots 
pressed  the  other  divisions  very  hard  and  killed  many  of  them 
around  Otir  and  Gragaba.  Thereupon  Ranall  attacked  them  from 
behind  and  many  were  slaughtered,  but  neither  the  king  (i.e.  Con- 
studtine)  nor  Muimoer  (the  Scotch  equivalent  of  earl)  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  Night  pat  an  end  to  the  battle.^*  The  book  on  the  war  of  the 
Gaedhil  with  the  Gael  makes  Bagnall  and  earl  Otir  killed  in  this 
fight,  which,  in  regard  to  the  former  at  all  events,  is  quite  a  mistake, 
since  he  is  heard  of  presently,  nor  is  anything  of  the  kind  said  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Gnthbert,  which  is  the  most  reputable  witness  we  have.  In 
one  of  the  fragments  of  IrUhAnndU  transcribed  byMacFirbiSjBi^gnall 
is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  fight,  and  Otir,  son  of 
largne,  is  made  the  commander  of  the  invading  forces.  It  says 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  that  after  this  it  was  long 
before  the  Danes  or  Lochlanns  (i.e.  the  Norvs'ogians)  again  attacked 
the  men  of  Alba.  It  further  adds  that  at  this  battle  the  Scots 
used  St.  Columba's  crozier  as  their  standard.^^ 

"  Lib.  ii.  16.  "  UEstont  du  liim  .'1006.3610. 

■  See  Woria  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  i.  147  fSnrtccg  Society). 
**  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Maskra,  i.  592-3  note. 
*  AnnaU  oflrdatid,  ed.  J.  O'Donovan,  p.  23L 
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Aooording  to  the  anonymous  life  of  St.  Outhbert,  Eldred  and  bis 
brother  Uhtred»  the  ohiefs  of  Beroida,  fled  after  the  battle,  whereupon 
Bagpiall  prooeeded  to  divide  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert  between 
two  of  his  supporters.   His  towns  and  the  lands  to  the  south  he 

gave  to  one  named  Scula.  According  to  Joseph  Stevenson  he 
probably  gave  its  name  to  the  village  of  School  Akley.  He  now 
obtained  the  district  from  lodcno  (i.e.  Eden)  to  Billinfrham  (both 
in  the  county  of  Durham),  upon  wliich  ho  laid  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxes,  and  Symeon  tell^;  us  that  in  his  day  tlio  men  of  Yorkshire 
were  wont  to  hghten  their  own  burdens  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
grant  of  the  pagan  king.  Tlie  country  from  lodene  to  the  river 
Wear  was  made  over  by  liagnall  to  Onalafball.  Tlie  chronicler 
speaks  of  him  in  mimeasured  terms :  hie  filius  diaboli  inimicus 
fitU  Deo  et  Semeto  CuOAert,  One  day  In  his  rage  he  entered  the 
ehuxch  of  the  Holy  Confessor,  when  ^shop  Cuthheard  with  all  the 
elecgy  were  present.  '  Who  is  this  dead  man  Cuthbert,'  he.  said, 
'with  whose  yengeance  you  daily  threaten  me?  I  swear  by  my 
•Il-potent  gods,  Thor  and  Othan,  that  I  will  in  future  be  most  ruth- 
less towards  you  all.*  Therefore  the  bishop  and  the  clergy  prayed 
on  their  knees  that  God  and  St.  Cuthbert  would  come  to  their 
rescue.  VThen  the  {nrate  had  set  one  foot  outside  the  door,  says 
our  monk,  it  was  paralysed,  as  if  a  stake  had  bound  it  to  the 
ground,  and  he  presently  died  in  torment.^*'' 

During  the  next  two  or  three  years  Ragnall  was  probably  at 
Yorie.    We  read  in  the  English  Chronicle  under  924  that 

the  king  of  the  Scots  irith  all  his  people  tod  Begmald  and  the  mm  of 
Badnlf  and  all  those  who  dwell  in  Northombiia,  as  weU  English  as  Danes 
and  otheis,  and  the  kmg  of  the  Strath  Clyde  Britons  and  all  the  Strath 
Gfyde  Britons,  chose  Eadwaid  for  their  father  and  lord.'' 

This  event  really  took  place  in  921.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north  of 

*  HitL  rfe  «.  OtiMtrto,  in  Symeon,  tiM  mpra,  toL  L  148l 

*  We  here  meet  with  a  difficulty  in  our  chronology,  and  tlik  is  in  refeienoe  to  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  debated  incidents  in  our  early  history,  namely  the 
commendation  of  Scotland  to  Knglaud,  by  which  the  former  kingdom  was  luade 
anlHifdinate  to  the  latter.  It  ia  a  ranuutkaUe  foot  that  the  statement  in  legard  to  it 
is  contained  in  the  Chronide  ip  two  copies  only,  namely  in  A  and  F,  and  in  F  it  is 
an  insertion,  and  like  many  others  copied  from  A,  where  it  is  dated  in  924.  As  Mr. 
Plummcr  has  pointed  out,  ii.  1 16-17,  Floreooe  of  Worcester,  who  also  mentions  it,  dates 
It  in  921,  and  as  he  was  aoritioal  and  leanied  writer,  we  oan  hardly  doubt  that  he  either 
had  a  better  MS.  of  A  than  thr  vcrv  {K)"r  one  whicli  wo  have  or  that  he  had  some 
good  reason  for  putting  the  event  in  the  latter  year.  What  is  more  important  and,  to 
my  mind  conclusive,  is  that  the  HiHoria  Regum,  an  independent  authority,  also  puts 
the  event  in  921,  So  doss  Roger  of  Wendover,  who  sometimes  had  before  him  some 
lo«t  niatrrinl.  Tii  ri  r'arrl  to  iho  substance  of  thi-  annal  which  has  been  sharply 
criticised  by  Robertson  and  otlu  r  Scutch  historians,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  doubt 
to  substantial  aoouracy.  It  is  supported  by  too  many  reputable  witnesses  to  make 
thfa  possible. 
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Seoiland  and  the  various  gronps  of  islands  round  its  ooasts,  was 
united  under  one  roler.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  doses  the  career 
of  BagnaQ  in  Britain  and  in  the  Ulster  AnnaU  his  death  is  entered 
under  the  year  921.  As  a  matter  of  faet,  he  no  doubt  soon  alter 
this  left  the  British  isles  to  resume  his  career  in  the  west  of  Fiance, 
where  he  was  probably  ambit ioiis  to  rival  the  successful  doings  <A 
Bolf  the  Ganger,  who  had  founded  a  new  state  in  Neustria. 

Ikfore  we  follow  him  there,  it  will  be  well  to  revert  to  some 
previous  doings  of  the  Loire  pirates  whom  Bagnall  now  went 
away  to  command.  It  w^as  in  tlie  year  919  that  we  first  read  of  the 
overwhelming  of  Brittany  by  tlu-  J)anes  of  the  Loire.  Tlie  invaders 
b;ul  long  made  the  Loire  their  great  trysting  place  in  western  France. 
They  now  took  their  fleet  up  to  Nantes,  whose  ancient  Koman 
walls,  broken  down  in  many  places,  had  been  replaced  by  a  well- 
fortified  new  wall,  enclosing  a  smaller  space  and  especially  guarding 
the  cathedral,  by  bishop  Foncher.  It  was  called  the  castle  {eculnm). 
On  the  approach  of  the  pnates  the  poor  artisans  and  others  sought 
shelter  m  the  castle.  After  a  short  resistance  they  fouid  it  impossible 
to  defend  themselves ;  so  takhag  with  them  thor  greatest  treasures, 
and  notably  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  cathedral,  they 
fled  at  midnight  and  fonnd  shelter  where  they  could.  The  bishop 
Adelard  and  his  clergy  went  as  far  as  Burgundy.  AMien  the  pirates 
returned  on  the  morrow  they  found  the  place  abandoned.  They 
accordingly  collected  what  few  things  still  remained,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  roof  of  tbe  cathedral  and  tore  down  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
They  then  mounted  tlie  Loire  and  pillaged  Angers  and  Tours,  whose 
inhabitants  had  also  fled,  and  they  madt*  the  people  of  Orleans  pay 
a  heavy  ransom.  They  then  descended  the  river  again  as  far  as 
Nantes,  and  began  the  systematic  devastation  of  Brittany. 
Flodoard's  words  are  grim  beyond  compare  in  their  condensed 
meaning.  He  says  that  in  the  year  919  the  Normans  devastated  all 
Brittany  situated  in  the  angle  {in  comu  GdUiae)  ^  along  the  maritime 
border,  where  they  exterminated  and  destroyed,  carried  off  and  sold, 
or  drove  out  all  the  Bretons.  The  Chronicler  of  Nantes  confirms 
this;  he  describes  how  the  counts,  visconnts,  baacons,  and  other 
nobles  fled  into  difiiorent  parts  of  France  and  to  far-off  Bnrgondy 
and  Aquitaine,  the  poor  cultivators  alone  remaining  to  play  the 
part  of  serfs  to  their  cruel  masters.  Other  writers  teli  us  how  they 
burnt  and  destroyed  towns  and  castles,  churches,  monasteries, 
and  houses,  and  ravaged  the  country  districts,  reducing  them  all 
to  a  vast  solitude  and  waste.  As  elsewhere  they  largely  concen- 
trated their  attention  on  the  monasteries,  which  became  their 
richest  prizes.  Among  others  they  now  attacked  and  desolated  the 

*  M.  de  la  Bordoric,  I  think,  shows  that  thu  ]»lira-<-  here  refers  not  tO  the  pTOViPOe 
of  Comouaille,  as  some  bftve  supposed,  but  to  all  Brittany  (iL  355). 
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abbey  of  Yertov.  A  tenth-eeaiury  hagiographer  ^  espeeially  dilates 
on  the  saorilege  they  committed  in  destroying  a  gigantic  and  bushy 
yew  there,  ^n^iich  had  grown  from  the  pilgrim's  emtch  of  the  f oonder, 
Bt.  Martin  of  Verton,  who  had  planted  it  in  the  midst  of  its  doister. 
This  sacred  tree  was  despoOed  of  its  branches  by  &e  pirates  to  make 
bows  and  javelins,  and  the  story  goes  that  at  the  instance  of  the 
outraged  saint  two  of  them  came  to  a  bad  end  while  engaged  in  their 
nefarious  work.  The  inmates  of  the  monastery  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Northmen  were  either  mutilated  or  killed.  This  was 
probably  a  typical  example  of  the  doings  of  the  pirates,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  drove  out  or  destroyed  at  this  time  all  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Brittany,  leaving  only  some  serfs  hero  and  tliere.'^ 

A  krge  number  of  ecclesiastics,  laden  with  precious  vessels  and 
with  relics,  fleeing  from  various  sides,  took  refuge  in  the  great  and 
rich  monastery  of  St.  Magloire  of  Lehou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bance, 
yAdek  had  been  foimded  by  Nominee,  a  former  mler  of  Brittany, 
and  which  was  itself  rich  in  royal  gifts.  There  a  meeting  took  place 
under  the  presidency  of  BalTator,  bishop  of  Aleth,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  coontry  and  to  seek  shelter  with  their  relics  dse- 
where.  They  had  hardly  got  outside  the  limits  of  Brittany,  when 
they  met  two  other  companies  on  the  same  errand  and  similarly 
laden,  conducted  by  the  archbishop  of  Dol  and  the  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
They  wandered  away  together  and  presently  founded  new  establish- 
ments in  France,  which  became  famous  from  the  relics  preserved 
in  them  ;  such  as  the  community  from  Guenail  settled  by  the  favour 
of  Theudoii,  count  of  Corbeil,  at  Courcouronne,  in  the  county  of 
Corbeil ,  and  eventually  at  Corbeil  itself.  So  agam,  Archbishop  Agan  of 
Dol,  ^vith  the  relics  of  St.  Samson,  was  given  the  abbey  of  St.  Sym- 
phorien  with  the  two  churches  of  St.  Lete  and  St.  Sulpice  at 
Orleans,  by  Hugh  the  Great,  father  of  Hugh  Capet.  The  dedication 
of  the  abbey  was  then  changed,  and  it  was  afterwards  called  St. 
Samson's.  The  body  of  another  famous  saint,  St.  Magloire,  with 
other  relics  which  had  been  preserved  with  it  in  the  monastery  of 
Lehon,  after  resting  for  some  time  obscurely  at  Paris,  found  a 
home  in  the  splendid  abb^  of  St.  Magloure  in  that  oity.^^  The  bio- 
graphers of  the  saints  enlarge  greatly  on  the  troubles  and  indignities 
suffered  by  the  bones  and  relics  of  their  patrons  which  were 
deemed  more  precious  than  gold  or  costly  stones,  and  whose  adven- 
tures are  but  the  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates. 

^\liile  a  large  number  of  the  fugitives  sought  safety  in  France, 
many  others  went  to  Britain  ;  among  them  was  Matuedoi,  the  count 
of  Poher,  son-in-law  of  Alan  the  Great,  and  his  son  Alan,  afterwards 
known  as  Barbe  Torte.    Tliey  were  well  received  by  the  Enghsh 

*  The  Miracles  of  St.  Martin  of  V«rtoa,iu.,  in  MaSillnn.  A.  SS.  0.8.B.,8mM.Li76, 

*  A.  de  U  Boiderie,  iL  358.  ^'  Ibid.  pp.  3U1  tl. 
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king,  Edward  the  Elder.^  According  to  a  famous  letter  by  Badbod, 
prior  of  Do],  to  Athebtao,  which  is  preserved  by  William  of 
Malmeeboiy,^  and  the  anthsntiflity  of  which  seems  beyond  dispute. 
King  Edward  during  the  reign  of  Alan  the  Great  had  joined  a 
confraternity  attached  to  the  cathedral  uf  Dol  and  named  after 
its  ioonder  the  famous  St.  Samson,  where  Badbod  savs  they  still 
said  prayers  for  him,  and  now  prayed  for  his  son,  Athelstan  himself, 
in  all  their  services.  Among  the  monasteries  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
at  this  time  was  that  of  Dol,  and  its  archbishop  and  clergy  wore  driven 
away,  carrying  with  them  the  precious  relics  of  their  founder  and  of 
other  saints,  and  joined  company  with  two  similar  dismal  processions 
(one  coming  from  the  abbey  of  Lehoii  and  another  coming  from 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Brittany),  which  had  suffered  the  same  fate 
and  were  laden  with  similar  burdens.  The  letter  above  quoted  tells 
us  what  became  of  some  of  these  relics  and  treasures.  In  it 
Badbod.  writing  when  in  exile  and  in  great  need,  said  that  he 
knew  how  the  English  king  cherished  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and 
acoording^y  sent  him  the  bones  of  St.  Senator,  formerly  bishop  of 
Bayonne,  of  St.  Patemus,  and  of  his  master  St.  Scubilion,  who  died 
the  same  day  as  himself.  They  were  both  patron  saints  of  Avrancbes, 
and  their  common  obit  was  celebrated  on  28  September.  These  relies 
were  preserved  at  Malmesbury,  whose  abbey  was  much  patronised 
by  Athelstan,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  the  letter  of 
the  prior  of  Dol  was  found  in  the  casket  in  which  they  were 
contained. 

Charles  the  Simple  marks  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune  in  the  history 
of  a  great  royal  house.  The  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  his 
country  during  his  reign  were  almost  unmatched,  and  yet  if  he  had 
been  a  heaven-bom  genius  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  position  could 
have  hem  saved.  He  never,  as  for  as  we  can  see,  had  the  slightest 
chance.  King  of  France  he  was  in  name  no  doubt ;  but  the  only 
part  of  Franoe  which  he  governed  directly  was  an  extremely  small  area 
known  as  the  Terra  Regis  between  the  Loire  and  the  Mame,  and  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Laon,  Soissons,  and  Bheims.  The  rest  of  France 
was  divided  among  his  great  feudatories,  most  of  them  directly 
governing  a  much  wider  area  than  his  own.  Nominally  they  were  his 
men,  his  subjects,  and  they  had  done  allegiance  to  him,  but  in  reality 
they  treated  liim  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  a  puppet,  which  he 
certainly  was  not,  and  each  of  them  was  concerned  too  much  with  his 
o^vn  affairs  to  be  over  careful  al>out  the  common  good.  This  being 
their  attitude  to  him,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  in  return 
impatient  of  their  ways.  The  most  powerful  of  these  feudatories 
was  known  to  his  eontemporaries  as  the  count  of  Frauoe,  and  to  later 

The  Chronicle  of  Nanies,  by  mistake,  o&iiti  him  Athelstan. 
«  Quia  PwHf.,  pp.  8S9p  MO;  Oute  tUgum,  i  154^  note  S. 
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vxifteiB  as  ihe  duke  of  France.  He  ruled  over  all  the  land  from  the 
Loiie  to  the  Scheldt,  including  Maine,  the  OiltenaiSy  and  the  He  de 
Tmaoe,  with  his  capital  at  Orleans,  and  he  drew  enormous  revenues 
from  the  abbeys  of  St.  Denis,  St.  Germain,  and  St*  Martin  of  Tours, 
of  which  he  was  lay  abbot.  When  Charles  was  crowned  in  893  the 
county  of  France  was  held  by  Bobert,  brother  of  that  Odo  who  had 
for  a  short  interval  been  actually  king,  and  who  doubtless  felt  that 
he  had  been  deprived  of  a  position  to  which  he  mi^ht  have  hoped  to 
succeed,  namely  the  crown  of  France,  which  his  brother  had  secured. 
It  was  a  great  drop  from  the  throne  itself  to  be  the  first  subject  of 
the  crown — from  a  king  to  a  king-maker — and  this  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  testing  what  happened  presently.  The  ravage  and  desola- 
tion caused  by  the  pirates  meanwhile  continued  on  a  greater  scale. 
It  was  bound  to  continue  so  long  as  the  forces  of  France  were  broken 
into  fragments  by  its  feudal  disintegration,  and  the  method  of  buying 
off  the  enemy  by  successive  payments  of  blackmail  was  merely 
draining  the  country  of  all  its  resources  without  afifbrding  any  sub- 
stantial gain.  A  new  departure  had  to  be  made,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  ofSei  the  most  vigorous  and  powerful  of  the  buccaneers 
a  permanent  settlement  on  the  lands  of  Fiance  with  the  intention 
and  pnrpose  of  creating  a  really  efficient  screen  against  the  pirates 
out  of  their  most  promising  members,  who  should  have  the  motive  of 
protecting  their  own  possessions  as  an  incitement  to  loyalty.  The 
grant  of  Neustria  to  Rolf  in  911  created  a  new  feudatory  of  the 
French  crown,  with  considerable  obligations  to  its  wean  r,  and  since 
it  was  carved  out  of  count  Bobert's  great  fee,  it  pro  ianto  diminished 
his  power. 

It  was  m  921,  according  to  Flodoard,  that  Count  Bobert  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  Northmen  on  the  Loire;  but  after  live 
months  of  warfare  his  success  was  so  slight  that  having  received 
hofltages  from  them,  he  made  Brittany  over  to  them  with  the 
county  of  Nantes,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  an  integral  part 
of  Brittany,  but  had  been  made  over  to  Nominee,  duke  of  Brittany, 
as  a  fee  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  846  after  the  battle  of  Ballon.  This 
grant  of  a  great  maritime  district  to  the  Danes  by  Bobert  was 
a  notable  imitation  of  that  of  Charles  the  Simple.  Not  a  word 
is  said  of  Charles  by  the  chronicler  who  reports  it.  There  was 
only  one  difference  between  the  two  grants.  In  the  one  case,  that 
of  Charles,  he  was  dealing  with  territory  over  which  he  had  a  perfectly 
good  title,  while  Robert  was  acting  noniinally  on  behalf  of  Charles, 
who  was  his  feudal  master,  without  any  such  claim.  The  next  year, 
922,  Robert,  apparently  with  the  adhesion  of  the  other  great  feuda- 
tories of  Charles  except  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Northmen 
of  Neustria,  had  himself  crowned  king  of  France,  as  his  brother  had 
done  before  him.  He  did  not  hold  the  position  long,  for  in  928  he 
was  deteated  and  killed  in  a  terrible  battle  at  Soissons  within  the 
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royal  demesne,  fooglit  against  the  fonses  of  Charles,  who  was 
helped  by  the  faithful  Lotharmgians.  Robert's  son  Hogh,  known 
as  the  Great,  succeeded  to  the  county  of  France,  but  refused  the 
orown.  He  offered  it  instead  to  his  brother-in-law  Bodolf,  duke  of 
French  Burgundy,  whose  capital  was  Dijon. 

It  was  no  doubt  to  cause  a  diversion  against  his  rebeUioos 
feudatories  that,  as  Flodoard  says,  Charles  now  sent  repeated 
messages  to  Ragnall,  the  chief  of  the  Loire  pirates.  Flodoard  tells 
us  that  the  Northman  in  the  year  923  laid  waste  Aquitaine  and 
Auvergne.  William  duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose  coiiiitrv  was  bounded 
by  the  Loirt'  and  the  Garonne,  and  Ragemund  (perhaps  a  corruption 
for  Ragnald)  fouglit  together,  and  12,000  Northmen  are  said  to  liave 
been  slain.  The  same  year  Flodoard  relates  that  Ragnald,  the 
chief  of  the  Northmen  of  the  Loire,  with  certain  of  his  countrymon 
from  Booen,  after  repeated  messages  from  Charles,  plundered 
the  wide  country  beyond  the  Oise  known  as  the  He  de  l^ee.  The 
eamp  of  the  invaders  was  presently  captured  by  Herbert  of  Vemuoi* 
dois,  with  whom  were  the  counts  Bodulf,  Boger,  and  Ingobran, 
who  recovered  a  large  booty  and  fieed  a  thousand  captives.  There- 
upon BagnaU  proceeded  to  lay  waste  Artois  and  Picardy.  Flodoard 
says  that  he  was  attacked  there  and  lost  600  men ;  he  was  forced 
to  retire  to  his  fortified  camp,  whence  he  continued  to  make  forajrs 
and  depredations,  nor  did  he  leave  until  he  had  received  a  promise  of 
a  concession  of  fresh  lands  on  the  Seine.  Under  pressure  of  these 
events  King  Rodulf,  urged  by  Hugh,  son  of  Robert,  came  from 
Burgundy  and  went  to  Compiegne  on  the  Oise;  hearing  that  the 
Northmen  were  wasting  the  district  of  Beauvais,  they  went  thitlier 
with  Archbishop  Seulf,  Count  Herbert  of  Verniandois,  and  others, 
and  having  crossed  the  Epte  and  entered  the  districts  where  the 
invaders  were,  they  prevailed  upon  them  to  become  Christians  and 
to  make  peace.  The  following  year  Modoard  teUs  us  that  a  levy  of 
money  was  made  &om  all  France  with  which  to  pay  off  the  pirates. 

In  924  Bagenold  (ie.  BagnaQ),  althon^  he  had  accepted  a 
grant  of  lands  within  tiie  borders  of  France,  laid  waste  the  country 
of  Duke  Hu£^  between  the  Iioire  and  the  Seine,  and  William  of 
Aquitaine  and  Hu^^  negotiated  with  him  for  the  pacification  of 
their  territory,  whereupon  the  Danes  went  off  to  Burgundy. 
Flodoard  and  Richer  describe  these  ravages  in  dol<  ful  terms,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  peace  referred  to  was  favourable  to 
the  pirates.  During  the  next  year  Burgundy  was  all  ablaze. 
Ragnall  fought  a  desperate  battle  there  against  two  counts  and 
two  l)is]io])s.  Tlie  viscount  of  Sens  was  dismounted  and  killed 
while  the  bishop  of  Troyt  s  was  wounded.  The  tight  took  place  at 
Mons  Calaus.**    Flodoard  puts  the  losses  of  the  Northmen  at 

[The  identification  of  this  place  is  disputed.    >L  Laiicr  {AnnaU»  de  Flodoordt 
pb  26,  note  6)  hesitates  between  ChAlo-Saint<M»ts  and  Ch&lmout.] 
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1800,  while  Bioher  gives  the  number  as  960.  Bodulf,  who  combined 
the  dignities  of  doke  of  Burgundy  and  king  of  Fhmoe  in  his  own 
peiBon,  hastened  to  the  resoue  with  the  royal  forces  and  attacked 
the  Northmen  in  their  entrenched  camp  on  the  Seine,  where  he 
beleagueted  them  for  some  time,  bat  apparently  very  oarelcssly, 
for  they  presently  escaped  and  made  their  way  homewards  to  the 
Loire.  Flodoard  says  that  they  lost  only  a  few  men  in  this  fighting: 
according  to  Bicber,  a  much  poorer  authority,  they  lost  8000. 

This  was  apparently  Ragnall's  last  campaign.  The  hagio- 
graphers  tell  us  that  he  came  to  a  woeful  end.  When  returning 
from  an  expedition  into  Burjriiiuly  in  925  he  was  hard  pressed 
and  retired  to  the  Loirt-.  Thoro  he  occupied  the  cloisters  of  the 
abbey  of  Fleury,  which  had  long  been  abandoned  by  th(>  monks, 
giving  himself  up  to  pagan  orgies.  An  apparition  of  St.  Benedict  hira- 
self  visited  liim  there  and  struck  him  with  iiis  crutch,  causing  a  panic 
among  his  men  :  so  Bagnall  and  a  number  of  them  withdrew  from 
the  country  and  went  to  Normandy,  where,  if  we  are  to  belieye 
Almoin,  he  ended  his  life  miserably  in  consequence  of  the  Saint's 
blow.  This  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Bonen 
(Botomagom),  bat  it  is  said  that  there  exists  in  Toaraine  on 
the  Loire  a  j^ace  formerly  called  Botomagos  and  now  Pont  de  Boan, 
which  may  have  been  where  he  died.^  Almoin  relates 
that  not  even  death  brought  repose  to  his  body,  for  his 
tomb  having  been  broken  open  in  a  hurricane,  his  remains  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine,  where  they  were  seen  floating  by  the 
frightened  peo])le.  The  Fleury  monks,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  caused  a  caricature  of  his  head  to  bo  sculptured  and  encased 
it  in  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  and  m  the  seventeenth  century  and 
later  they  used  to  show  a  grotesque  head  in  stone  as  the  portrait 
of  RaguaU. 

It  will  be  well  to  complete  oiu:  story  by  a  glance  at  the  con- 
cluding doings  of  the  pirates  on  the  Loire.  Iii  the  year  926 
they  were  again  at  work  in  Artois,  where  they  were  attacked  by 
king  Bodolf  and  Herbert  of  Vennandois.  The  two  commanders 
thooght  that  they  had  got  the  enemy  entanj^ed  m  a  wood : 
bat  the  latter  made  a  sortie,  stormed  and  fired  the  royal  camp, 
killed  a  count,  and  wounded  the  king.  They  themselves  were 
said  to  have  lost  1100  men,  but  they  managed  to  withdraw 
through  the  Ardennes  and  the  country  of  Porcien,  which  extended 
from  the  Arsin  to  the  Meuse,  and  laid  it  waste.  In  order  to 
secure  their  withdrawal  they  were  paid  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  the  year  927  Hugh  the  Great  and  Herbert  of  Vermandois 
had  a  fresh  struggle  with  the  Loire  pirates,  which  ended  in  the 
exchange  of  hostages  and  m  a  fresh  grant  of  the  county  of 
Nantes.    This  regrant  of  what  had  already  been  made  over  to 

*  Almoin,  de  Mime  ».  Betted,  L  2 ;  Uabillon,  ilitii.  BenoL.  iii  33^ ;  LMtMig, 
Diee.  tw.  less  Ineuraiotu  Normtmdu  i«m$  Le  ifame,  ^  47,  not*  1. 
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them  in  921  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
fonner  grant  was  deemed  to  be  pereonal  to  BagnaU,  on  ^rhoBO 
death  there  had  been  a  lapse  or  forfeiture.  In  the  year  980 
we  find  the  Northmen  of  the  Loire  under  a  new  leader  called 
Bodulf,  who  laid  wasto  Aquitaine.'^  It  was  possibly  during  this 
raid  that  a  famous  monument  of  Garlovingian  Franco  was  destroyed. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Garonne  with  the  Drot  was  situated  an 
ancient  palace  of  Charlemagne,  called  Cassignol,  where  his  queen 
Hildegard  had  given  birth  to  Lewis  the  Pious,  and  whence 
the  great  Frank  emperor  had  set  off  on  his  campaign  against  the 
Saracens  in  Spain.  It  was  protected  by  u  tower,  winch  also  guarded 
the  royal  boats  on  the  river.  The  palace  was  devastated  by  the 
pirates.  On  its  site  at  Casseil  now  stands  an  old  church.*'^ 
,  In  931  there  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  Bretons  against  their 
masters  the  Loire  Northmen,  which  was  probably  incited  by  the 
Breton  king  and  other  refugees  at  the  court  of  Athelstan.  We  are 
tdd  th^  were  all  slain  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  a  lurid  example 
followed  many  years  later  by  a  similar  morderons  deed  on  the 
day  d  8t.  Brioe,  in  En^^d,  ^rtuch  had  very  dire  conseqaenoes 
in  that  mndh  tried  land.  We  learn  from  Flodoard  that 
among  the  Norman  chieb  killed  in  Brittany  on  this  occasion  was 
Felekan,  doubtless  a  corrupt  name,**  and  that  he  was  revenged  by 
another  chief  called  Incon,  who  lived  on  the  Loire.  The  laitet 
went  to  Brittany  and  recovered  it  from  the  Bretons,  whose  fate  is 
condensed  in  some  graphic  adjectives  of  Flodoard,— wcfisgue  ei 
permsw  et  caesis  vel  eiectis  Britonibus  regione  potitur. 

In  the  year  936,  according  to  Flodoard,  Alan  with  his  Bretons 
and  with  further  help  supplied  by  Athelstan,  who,  the  Nantes 
Chronicle  says,  was  his  godfather,  crossed  the  Channel  to  reclaim  his 
own.  They  lauded  near  Dol,  and  found  there  a  number  of  the 
Northmen  celebrating  a  wedding  ;  these  they  suddenly  attacked  and 
beheaded  them  all.  Having  heard  that  another  body  of  them 
was  entrenched  at  St.  Brieac,  Alan  sailed  thither  and  repeated 
the  slaughter.^  Tradition  reports  how  he  then  proceeded  some  ton 
leagoes  to  the  north-east  to  a  fortified  fort  which  the  Northmen  had 
planted  on  the  scarped  rooks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Trienx,  to 
command  its  mouth.  Here  they  were  now  attacked  and  destroyed. 
M.  de  la  Borderie  claims  that  some  stone  crosses  which  still  remain  at 
Lancerf  and  Plourivo  in  the  district  recall  this  victory .^o  Thereupon 
the  Bretons  Hocked  to  his  stuinluid  and  elected  Alan  as  their  ruler. 
Elodoard  tells  us  that  numerous  hghts  were  fought  by  the  Bretons 

**  Richer,  FfiM.  i.  56. 

*'  See  .St.  Auians,  Notice  aur  CoMinogilus,  Mem.  d*  la  Soc  rvy.  tk»  Anitiq.  d»  Fniutp 
viL;  eL  I>epping,  ExpidUiou$  det  Normand*,  pp.  365-8. 
*  The  kte  ohroaiBler  Flem  le  Band  ealh  him  IlMteii. 
''*  Chroiu  Namrut.,  ed.  Uedett  pi.  8BL 
•»  Op.  «  <.  ii,  38S-0.  ... 
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against  the  invaders,  and  they  proceeded  to  reoccupy  their  country. 
Among  those  who  returned  with  Alan  from  Britain  was  Ewen,  or 
Even,  surnamed  the  Great,  count  of  Leon,  who  repaired  to  his 
capital,  which  was  nanied  after  liim  Lesneven  (i.e.  Aula  Eveni),  and 
having  collected  a  number  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers  he  prepared  to 
defend  hhuself  against  the  men  of  the  north  in  the  district,  who  had 
come  together  to  attack  him.  A  local  tradition  places  the  struggle 
wbioh  ensned  at  Bon  Even  (Even's  moand),  two  kHometres  west 
of  Hoaider.  l!he  pirates  were  defeated,  and  those  who  escaped 
tetnmed  no  more. 

Meanwhile  a  more  serious  straggle  ensaed  elsewhere.  Finding 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  piecemeal,  the  Danes  deemed 
it  convenient  to  rendezvous  at  Nantes,  whereupon,  as  the  Chronicle 
oi  Nantes  tells  us,  Alan  and  his  followers  went  thither.  There  the 
enemy  had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  large  camp  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Erdre,  with  ramparts  across  the  open  side  of  the  promontory 
shutting  off  access  to  the  land  beyond.  Tliis  place  was  then  known 
as  the  meadow  of  St.  Anian.  Here  the  great  struggle  took  place. 
Alan,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  of  the  defenders,  tried  to  storm  the 
ramparts,  but  was  beaten  back  and  retired  to  recruit  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height.  There  his  men  found  themselves  without  water, 
and  the  chronicler  of  Nantes  tells  us  how,  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
<tf  Alan  to  the  Virgin,  a  supply  of  this  was  granted.  The  spring  is 
said  stiU  to  bear  his  name.  Thus  refreshed,  they  made  another 
attaek,  forced  the  fortifications,  and  killed  many  of  the  defenders. 
Those  who  survived  left  the  Loire  and  went  to  sea.  When  the 
Bretons  entered  the  place  they  found  the  old  town  a  mass  of  ruins 
and  a  scene  of  desolation.  Alan  and  his  men  offered  their  prayers  at 
the  ruined  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St .  Paul.  He  now  made 
Nantes  his  capital,  adopted  the  style  of  duke,  while  what  remained 
of  the  Bretons  returned  from  exile  and  again  occupied  their  impover- 
ished country. ^1  The  fugitive  Danes  who  escaped  from  the  Loire  made 
their  way  to  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  county  of  Hennes,  to  a 
place  on  the  common  frontier  of  the  dioceses  of  Rennes  and  Dol,  then 
called  Trant  or  Trans.  There  they  remained  quietly  for  a  year  and 
built  themselves  a  fortress  {castellum),  and  there  they  assembled 
a  considerable  force,  with  which  in  the  year  939  they  fell  on  the 
eonnty  of  Bennes  ami  ravaged  it  without  mercy.  Their  attack  was 
met  by  a  combination  of  the  nei^^bonring  powers ;  Hugh  the  Great, 
duke  of  France,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  Alan,  duke  of  Nantes  or 
Brittany,  joined  forces,  and  in  a  battle  fought  at  Trant  on 
1  August  989,  which  was  long  commemorated  as  the  day  of  their 
deliverance,  the  pirates  who  had  so  long  trampled  upon  Brittany 
and  the  fair  lands  along  the  Loire  were  finally  expelled.^^ 

Hbnbt  H.  Howobts. 

u  Ibid.  IL  aWMM.  Ibid,  p.  397. 
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IN  the  desolate  yean  that  opened  the  tenth  eentniy  Gltmy  set 
the  example  of  rdigioas  duty  and  diseiplme  and  of  dignity 
of  service.  Bom  in  an  age  of  coarse  materialism,  she  sought  to  recall 
to  men  that  interest  in  spiritual  things  which  seemed  to  have  been 
lost,  and  to  do  so  by  setting  np  an  ideal  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  spirit  rife  in  the  world  around  her.  The  spirit  of  devotion 
which  was  the  motive  of  her  foundation  she  hoped  to  stimulate 
beyond  her  own  walls  J  Thus  from  her  origin  she  was  zealous 
for  monastic  reform.  Such  indeed  was  necessary,  for  the  invasions 
of  the  Normans  had  almost  swept  away  monasticism  in  Gaul.^ 
Into  Burgundy  however  the  Normans  had  scarcely  penetrated, 
and  the  position  of  Cluny  made  her  a  good  centre  for  radiating 
reform.  Protected  by  her  gently  swelling  hills,  she  lay  near  one  of 
the  pilgrim  routes  to  Bome,  and  close  to  the  highways  of  the  8adne 
and  Bhone ;  while  placed  as  she  was  on  neutral  ground,  conveniently 
distant  from  and  piactically  independent  of  both  Teotonic  emperor  | 
andFrankish  long,  the  conditions  were  &Toaiable  for  the  mainten-  | 
ance  of  her  principle  of  monastic  autonomy.  !Fhe  character  of  her  i 
early  abbots  too,  men  of  eminent  virtue,  made  for  her  saooess, 
as  also  did  the  rule  they  adopted — the  Benedictine  modified  by 
Benedict  of  Aniane  and  the  Aachen  capitularies.^  Not  only  so, 
but  unlike  the  almost  contemj)orary  but  more  ascetic  reform  of 
the  Italian  hermits,  who  looked  to  the  East  for  their  inspiration, 
Cluny,  essentially  \Vestern.  stood  for  moderation.  Her  abbots  Nvere 
praised  in  that  they  afihcted  their  bodies  only  with  holy  and  moderate 
fasts,  thus  avoiding  the  glory  of  men  and  spiritual  pride.  In  the 
Life  of  Maiolus,  his  biographer  spends  a  chapter  in  extolling  the 

*  Almdy  in  9S1  Odo  olrtaiiwd  for  thii  puipoM  fioiii  John  ZI  Mitluiiily  to  take 
ollnr  monasteries  under  his  direotioo  ond  to  iwolfo  mooki  ftmn  oUmt  monaitwriw^  | 

oren  against  their  abbots'  will. 

^  In  the  life  of  Udo  we  are  told  how  Adhegriuus,  im  friend,  sought  in  vaui  throughout 
*  RaiMia  *  for  a  monaatery  where  the  legnhr  Hie  was  lived.    Finally  giring  vp  ths  | 

hopeleea  que«t,  he  started  on  pilgrimage  for  Rome,  to  stumble  by  chance  on  the  little 
monaster^'  of  Baume  in  Burgundy,  with  Berno  as  abbot.  Here  he  found  what  be 
had  formerly  sought  for  in  vain,  and  immediately  made  known  the  joyful  tidings  to 
Odo^  iHm  j<)jn«d  Idn  Umm:  Jomuim,  Ftla  CMmui»  L  2S ;  lOgne^  AfroL  LaL  onadS. 
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mean  and  in  condemning  excess, *^  while  in  the  same  way  one  of  the 
chief  virtues  of  Odilo  is  given  as  modt'ration.^ 

It  is  essential,  we  believe,  to  regard  Clany  as  working  on  purely 
SMmaBtic  lines,  and  for  a  monastic  zefbnn.  Such  being  her  mission, 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  especially  interested  in  the  secular 
ehnrch.  For  following  the  tradition  of  monastieism  she  looked 
opon  the  monk  as  alone  fulfilling  literally  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 
and  thus  following  a  higher  ideal  than  that  of  the  secular  clergy. 
In  the  Lives  of  her  abbots  we  find  office  in  the  church  regarded  as 
involving  too  many  worldly  interests,  and  therefore  to  be  shunned. 
Thus  Maiolus,  already  archdeacon  of  M&oon,and  of  such  virtue  and 
eminence  that  the  archbishopric  of  Besan^on  was  almost  forcibly  thrust 
upon  him,  resisted  ;  and  despising  the  glory  of  the  world  he  pre- 
ferred to  entor  Cluny.''  More  emphatically  is  this  thought  present 
in  the  life  of  Odilo.  Dedicated  from  childhood  to  tho  service  of 
the  church,  Odilo  had  oarly  been  received  at  St.  Julian's,  Brioude. 
His  career  was  thus  assured,  for  St.  Julian's  was  a  fashionable 
community  consisting  of  fifty-four  canons  who  held  the  rank 
of  bishop,  and  whexe  only  tiiose  might  enter  who  oould  prove 
noble  birth  on  both  sides  for  four  generations  back.  To  Odilo, 
however,  the  life  there  seemed  an  enjoyment  of  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt,  and  he  fled.7  Other  prominent  Qaniac  leaders,^  serene 
in  the  oonsdoosness  of  a  higher  calling  and  engrossed  in  theur 
own  reform,  declined  to  be  consecrated  bishops.  Odilo  himself 
refused  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
John  XIX,  who  reminded  him  of  the  heavy  hand  of  Borne 
and  recalled  him  to  obedience  by  a  threat.^  Twice  also  we  find 
Gregory  VII  rebuking  Hugh  for  lack  of  zeal  towards  the  Roman 
church.  Grata  nobis  et  dulcia  sunt  verba  vestra,  ho  wrote,  sed 
midto  ubcriori  delectaiione  nos  ccperemus  si  vestra  cariias  ardentius 
erga  Bomanam  ferveret  ecdesiam;  and  again,  Cur,  /rater  carissime, 
non  jperpendis,  non  consideras  in  quanta  periculOf  in  quanta  miseria 

*  Mensura  vbique  est  laudabilis.  Rebus  enim  in  omnibus,  etiam  m&ontl^  Ml  MfNMI 
fuidqtiid  excfsscrit  modum  :  Sirius,  Vila  Maiolt,  ii.  8;  Migne,  oxzxvii. 

*  Jota&ldua,  Vila  OdUonis,  i.  I'i ;  Migue,  cxlii :  ut  in  omnibus  actionibus  et  imperiis 

*  Sinus,  Vita  MaioU,  i.  12  :  .Vt:  mundi  lucrum  cogerdur  expet^re,  rf  ad  mnndi 
gloriam,  quam  menU  spreveratf  per  saeetUare  negotium  deUetabilUtr  tendtrt,  grave  pondus 
jtroeeUosi  etUminit  per  ewiodtoni  rtfugit  kumiihiaUt,  Onatorit  omiitimm  stqtttm 
ttMNphtm  .  .  .  /fa  wr  Dti  put  eoduHt  shidii  Uteiplimam  mmcmK  UMtm  cMI«mp$U 

'  Jotsaldus,  Vita  OdiioniSf  L  1 :  TacUuj  secum  ddtberat  tU  Aegyptias  oUat 
desereret. 

*  For  instance,  Poppo  of  Stablo  and  Richard  of  St.  Vannes.  A  stumbling  block 
to  them  lay  also  in  the  words  of  St.  ^Matthew":?  Gospel  against  the  taking  of 
an  oath.  Ualinard  oi  Lyons  raiiiod  the  same  objection  before  aooepting  the 
aidilMbopfie. 

*  Te  inuUum  relinquere  nec  debemm  IMC  |MM«lllll«i:  Hami,  ObMtUa,  zi&  418k 
*o  Av.  i.  62;  Jafii.  BUtL  vL  8L 
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tandaversatweeclena  .  .  .  ofoshUeae  tedis  fraeecphm  ob^ 
inie  viie  deeei,  non  imoemU,'^^ 

This  did  not  prevent  Gregory  from  ending  with  a  request  for 
Glnny's  prayers,  for  Cluny's  intercessory  merit  was  established, 
as  appears  from  the  story  attributing  to  Odilo  the  official  foundation 
of  All  Souls'  Day.  The  stor\^  runs  thus.  A  hermit  living  on  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  accustomed  to  see  the 
souls  of  sinners  thrust  by  demons  into  the  flames  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mountain.  Frccjuently  however  he  hoard  the  demons  complain 
that,  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  Cluny,  so  many  of 
the  souls  went  free.  Therefore  he  sent  the  urgent  message.  Let 
Cluny  be  ever  more  and  more  instant  in  prayer ;  and  the  better  to 
fulfil  this  injunction  Odilo  decreed  that  in  all  Chiniac  monasteries 
the  day  lolloping  AH  Saints'  Day  should  be  set  aaide  for  prayers  for 
the  dead.i^  More  instruetive  still  is  the  legend  of  Pope  Benedict 
Vni,  who  after  his  death  found  himself  to  his  surprise  not  enjoy- 
ing tiie  splendour  of  light»but  confined  in  the  shades.^^  One  night 
therefore  he  appeared  to  a  friend  and  begged  for  the  prayers  of  Odilo 
and  his  monastery.  The  pope,  John  XIX,  hearing  of  this  petition 
himself  forwarded  it  to  Odilo,  and  soon  after  Benedict  was  able 
again  to  appear  humbly  and  joyfully  to  render  thanks  to  the 
abbot  for  release  from  that  boundless  chaos. ^*  The  fame  of  this 
soon  spread  abroad  and  greatly  increased  Odilo's  reputation. 
Abbot  Hugh  also  was  regarded  as  gifted  with  something  of  the  same 
power,  for  when  Stephen  IX  was  tormented  on  his  deathbed  by 
the  presence  of  the  evil  one,  only  Hugh  could  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay.i<^ 

Since  the  monastery  bad  this  reputation  to  sustain,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  little  of  historical  yalue  in  the  lives  of  the  early 
abbots.  They  were,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Odo,  written 
for  edification.  They  treat  of  idiat  was  to  the  greatest  c^ory  of 
the  abbot  and  the  greatest  interest  to  the  writer,  the  monastio 
▼irtuee.  Of  the  lives,  those  of  Odilo  and  of  Hugh  will  be  the  moet 
important  for  our  subject.  Before  considering  these,  however, 
we  must  note  the  tradition  of  Cluny  that,  founded  by  a  lay  prince, 
and  in  her  development  owing  much  to  emperor,  king,  and  noble, 
she  had  from  earliest  times  stood  in  close  connexion  to  the  temporal 
power.  It  is  true  that  she  looked  to  Eome  as  head,  the  charter 
of  her  foundation  having  placed  her  under  the  direct  protection  of 
Borne,  so  that,  differing  in  this  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  St.  Benedict, 

"  Beg.  tL  17.  "  Vita  OdiUmis,  ii.  13. 

I*  Ncn  tplenien  heu,  ted  poatanm  «  .  •  tt»  wnftrw:  ibUU  iL  14 

"  Ibid, 

Ihid. :  Palnm  constat  omnihvs  qunntum  itnfrahiltf  Odilo  de  inOmdua*  TrinUalit 
graiia  poMit,  ptr  quern  xUeru*  mortia  raptata  pratda  potuit  evacuari. 
M  Bainaldw,  Vita  Hvgoiut,  6;  MigM,  elix. 
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dony  had  even  been  theoretioaDy  free  from  dioeeean  eonirol.  Xhis 
Indeed  was  neoeemuy  for  her  aseeiidenoy,  and  lor  this  she  reqnized 
the  snpport  of  Borne.   And  Borne  had  early  seen  the  possibilities 

of  the  situation,  and  the  less  notice  the  new  movement  took  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  greater  the  growing  distrust  of  the  bishop  for  the 
monJi,  the  more  Borne  rejoiced.  For  in  the  chocking  of  the  over- 
grown  power  of  the  bishop  the  papacy  recognised  that  Cluny  could 
prove  an  invaluable  ally.  Not  that  the  Cluniacs  seora  to  have 
preached  any  special  doctrine  as  to  the  papal  power.  Such  is  not 
to  be  found  in  their  literature,  while  to  Abbo  of  Fleury,  their  most 
prominent  literary  exponent,  the  ascendency  of  the  crown  over 
both  worldly  and  spiritual  dignities  was  the  foundation  of  all  pubUo 
law.^'  Indeed,  not  foreseeing  that  conflict  might  arise  between  the  two 
powers,  Abbo  never  cleariy  defined  their  spheres,  and  his  confusion 
of  thoaght  was  very  charaeteiistic  of  the  yrbsAB  Glnniac  position. 
First  in  Waso  of  Li^ge  is  to  be  found  a  dear  reoogoition  of  the  issoes 
to  which  the  stndy  of  canon  law  most  inevitably  lead.  Olnny  on 
the  contrary  was  inflneneed  by  praotieal  oonsidefations.  Like  the 
olose  friend  of  her  abbots,  Peter  Damiaai,  she  felt  that  church  and 
state  might  mutually  aid  one  another.  And  indeed  much  of  tiM 
success  of  her  reform  she  owed  to  the  help  of  the  temporal  power, 
while  many  of  the  monasteries  given  over  to  her  were  either  royal  or 
imperial.  The  Cluniac  too  had  a  due  respect  for  dignitaries.  Thus 
Odilo's  deference  to  the  great  is  noted  with  approval, •''while  the  same 
characteristic  is  praised  in  Maiolus.'-^  The  emperor's  interference  in 
the  papal  election  seems  at  no  time  to  liave  ciuised  the  Cluniac  any 
misgivings.  \Mien  urged  h}'  Otto  II  and  his  imperial  mother  to 
accept  the  tiara  Maiolus  refused  ;  but  his  refusal,  based  on  the  con- 
ventional grounds  that  he  was  unworthy,  loth  to  leave  Cluny,  and 
on  the  practical  consideration  that  he  and  the  Bomans  mi^^t  not 
agree,^  showed  no  oonsoioosness  that  sach  power  of  ehoioe  did  not 
lie  with  the  emperor. 

It  wonld  pwhaps  be  patting  Msiolos  oat  of  his  age  to  ezpeot 
this ;  but  what  is  more  important,  we  shall  find  no  sach  conseiouaness 
in  Odilo,  although  already  in  his  day  isolated  voices  were  to  be  heard 
in  protest.  On  the  contrary  Odilo,  we  are  told,  was  of  one  heart  and 
mind  with  Conrad  II  and  Henry  III.21  He  was  the  friend  of  the 
latter,  *  who  loved  him  bevond  measure,  and  humblv  adhered  to  his 
counsels.'  ^  He  gave  his  approval  to  the  action  of  the  emperor  at 

V  SMknv  Dm  Ohmiaeeiuer,  iL  90S. 

**  VUa  OdUoHia,  L  7 :  PrineipSnu  et  potestatibua  ChritHmit  MCmndum  apoatolicam 
tenteniiam  in  nulla  rutHU  «td  iia  amieabikm  d  olfi/cwnm  m  nddUA  «f  .  .  .  06 
omniibu*  amareiur. 

»  ViktMmoti^n, 

*  Ibid.  iii.  8  :  EgoetRomani  ,  .  .  mmitiM  eotMMttMMW  nwn&iifc 

"  Vita  Odilonis,  ii.  12  :  7Wm  cor  unum  et  animn. 

*^  Ibid. :  Qv»  rupra  modum  cum  dUigebat,  lUiuaque  conailiia  humtltier  adhereboL 
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the  Boman  synod  of  1046,  and  was  piemt  at  the  deposition  of 
Benedict  IX  and  the  elevation  of  Clement  IL  We  are  expressly 
told  that  he  favoared  the  raising  of  the  latter ;  dans  gloriam  Deo 
qui  Bomanum  wvperiumf  elecio  iusiissimo  fraesule  et  caiholico  rdpitbUce 
frinci'pe,  sedaiis  malorum  iurhiyiUms  rohorare  voltierit."'^  It  may 
indeed  be  said  that  the  evils  of  the  time  justified  this  approval,  which 
Odilo  shared  with  many.  Yet  after  all  the  situation  had  seemed 
to  be  settling  itself.  Gregory  VI  was  indisputably  pope.  Of  his 
two  rivals  Benedict  IX  was  hving  as  a  layman,  while  Silvester  III 
had  quietly  retired  to  his  ])ishopric.  It  is  possible,  but  hardly 
probable,  that  Henry  III  had  only  then  heard  of  Gregory's  simoiiiacal 
transaction.  WTien  he  crossed  the  Alps  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
decided  on  his  deposition,  and  indeed,  owing  to  our  lack  of  informa- 
ticm»  it  18  diffionlt  to  imderstand  wbj  he  acted  when  he  did.^  Still, 
whaterer  his  motivefi  were,  it  is  eignificant  that  in  this  moment 
of  the  papal  degradation  there  vera  men  as  eminent  in  viitne  as 
Odilo  who,  nnlike  him,  saw  hejond  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
and  eondemned  the  impeiial  aetoL  We  must  contrast  with 
Odilo's  the  prond  attitude  of  Waso  of  Liege,  who  after  mature 
consideration,  and  drawing  his  oondosion  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  declared  that  the  pope  was  subject  to  God  alone :  on 
Clement's  death,  he  held,  no  new  candidate  zeqoiied  to  be  elected, 
for  Gregory  VI  was  still  the  rightful  pope. 

Through  the  purging  of  the  papal  chair,  however,  Odilo  came 
nearer  to  the  emperor  and  the  emperor's  pope.  He  seems  to  have 
been  present  at  the  anti-simoniacal  council  which  Clement  held,  and  at 
which  the  Cluniacs  looked  on  the  emperor  as  the  moving  spirit.-*'  It 
may  be  noted  too  that  whenever  Clement's  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
Vita  OdUonis,  it  is  with  the  honorific  *  jfiue  memoriae,'  while  Odilo, 
we  are  told,  rejoiced  in  his  converse  and  his  apostolic  benediction.^ 
We  may  again  contiast  with  this  the  aigoment  of  the  oontempozaiy 
derk  fromLower  Loizaine,  who  maintained  that,  owing  to  the  manner 
of  his  election,  dement  II  was  no  pope.^  19ie  attitude  of  Chmy 

a  Vila  OdUoHiBi  fint  printed  in  N.  AniL  ier  OmBtA.  f9r  ML  DetOtdu  ChtMeklB- 

itmde,  xv.  119. 

**  Profeiiaor  Hauck  soggeata,  KurthengetehidUe,  iii.  686,  tiuA  Henry  may  hAve 
toundtlMitGiegQry,  who  hadiDOOOBdad  in  binding  <i»  Bobmmm  to  Mm  by  oath,  ww  be* 
oommg  politically  dangeroiis.  He  diseredits  (p.  583)  Bonizo's  statement.  Ad  Amieum, 
T.  686,  that  the  Romans  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Henry  begging  for  his  intervention. 

*  Anaelxu,  Ge*ta  £pp.  Leod.  Monum.  Qtrm,  hut.,  Scripton*  vii.  224 :  Summum 
poniifiMm  a  nenmM  niti  a  mth  Dto  Hkdkari  iebtn,  BteogUtt .  *  •  lie  JMt  ammi 
porUxficis  sedcs  depositi  a  fnAw  noil  opoftmt,  ipri  Hmmlm  *U  rtaervata. 

»  Rod.  Glal>er.  v.  6. 

Vita  Odiionit,  i,  14:  dulcis  memoriae  Clementis  pa  pat  desiderabtlis  coUocuito 
MttpotkiieatfrnrmUathaudiaia. 

*  Foraehungen  zur  Deulachcn  GeschiclUey  xx.  670.  The  nnonymoua  author  knew 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  No  layman,  he  argued,  had  the  right  to  interfere  in 
(be  church.   He  condemned  Henry  s  motives  as  personal :  that  is,  Heniy  knew  that 
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■WBB  Toy  different.  8he  had  legarded  irith  sympathetic  interest  every 
intervention  of  the  emperorB  for  the  reform  of  the  church  from 
the  dajB  of  Otto  I  to  Henry  III.  She  had  rejoiced  at  the  pozification 
of  the  papacy,  at  its  gradual  ascendency  over  the  noble  families  at 

Borne,  and  at  the  attempt  of  the  reformed  papacy  to  tighten  the 
reins  of  discipline  over  the  bishop.  In  this  last  point  indeed  she 
had  proved  an  invaluiil)le  ally.  But  further  than  this  she  was  not 
prepared  to  go,  and  when  the  movement  under  Stephen  IX  turned 
from  the  reform  of  the  church  to  its  freedom,  the  Cluniac  held  back. 
The  anti-imperial  bias  of  the  new  reform  movement  estrungod  his 
sympathies,  and  Cluny  had  perhaps  stood  too  near  the  emperors  to 
get  the  proper  perspective.  When  therefore  the  movement  for 
the  freedom  of  the  church  took  new  impetus  under  Gregory  VII, 
and  when  the  latter  worked  to  set  the  church  above  all  temporal 
and  worldly  powers,  the  reformed  monasteries  took  neither  a  decided 
nor  a  nnanimons  stand  for  the  papacy.  '  One  can  say,  in  fact,  that 
ft  party  movement  could  only  go  forth  from  Bome.'  ^ 

On  two  other  points  of  the  Gregorian  reform,  against  simony 
m  the  church  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  Olnny  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  been  a  pionew,  though  she  no  donbt  assisted  the 
movement  by  sympathy  from  outside.  Tme,  her  general  aim  had 
been  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  holiness  in  the  world,  and  as  many  of 
her  monks  became  bishops  she  had  helped  to  raise  the  standard 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  church.  But  for  any  organised  campaign 
against  either  simony  or  the  marriage  of  priests  evidence  is  wanting. 
Silence  reigns  on  both  points  in  the  Lives.  Once  in  the  Vita  Maioli 
there  is  an  impersonal  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  state  of  morals 
■was  improving  in  the  secular  church,  and  once  in  the  Vita  Odilonis 
a  fleeting  reference  to  simony  ;  and  dangerous  as  it  may  be  to  argue 
from  silence,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  dangerous  to  maintain  a  theory, 
which,  with  no  other  proofs,  is  bnilt  up  indefianoe  of  that  silence.  On 
this  point  we  believe  Kerker's  judgment  to  be  sound,'!  while  Hiaiiok 
ettes  William  of  Dijon's  seal  against  simony  as  in  striking  contrast 

baooold  new  foioe  Gregory  VI  to  wwogniwe  his  unoaiioaiosl  maniage;  theraCoie  ha 
dlOM  a  pope  who  wotild  not  dare  to  oppose  his  will. 

*  *  Man  darf  geraduu  sagen  dau  etnc  Farteibiidung  iiberhaupt  nw  von  Bom 
mugdken  hrnnte,*  HMiek,  KirtJkengetehiehtet  iiL  SIS.    CL  Grfttemaolier  in  Meat' 

tncyklopddic  fur  protesiantische  ThtoUxjie,  xiii.  183;  Ladewig,  Poppo  von  Stabloni 
•Then  Gregory  VII  ascended  the  papal  chair  and  the  whole  of  fho  Cluniac  body  in 
Lorraine  turned  almost  unanimously  against  him.'  Cauchie,  La  Qutrelle  dta  InvettUures 
AnmIm  INbelMf  <Ib  LUge  t*  Oambni ;  Saolmr,  Dm  C^niaunHr. 

*  L  5. 

Aa  early  as  1863  Kerkcr,  Wilhdm  der  Sdige,  p.  109,  wrote  :  '  Horror  of  the 
hatnna  aimoniaca  under  all  its  forms,  and  the  struggle  against  the  cououbiuage 
of  th*  dBCgy,  tlmt  is,  the  desire  for  the  pnrifioatioii  and  faeedom  of  the  ehufdh* 
ia  the  mark  of  a  movement  within  the  church,  which  did  not  [arise  from  Cluny  bat 
■prang  from  the  heart^of  the  churoh  iteelf  and  jexteoded  itaelf, where  Gluny'a  sphere 
of  influence  ceased.' 
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to  the  attitude  of  the  other  Claniaos.'B  So  long  however  had  the 
pnhHo  consoienoe  slept  on  the  subject,  whioh  after  all  was  not  of 
▼ital  importance  to  the  Oloniaos,  that  he  does  not  oonsider  their 
indifference  sorprising.  We  believe  this  indifference  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  Clnny ,  interested  in  her  own  reform,  had  little  attention 
to  spare  for  the  secular  ohnreh.  Her  hands  indeed  were  very  full. 

For  under  Odilo  Cluny  may  be  said  to  have  reached  her  onlmina^ 
tion.  It  was  Odilo  who  received  audiences  like  a  prince,  who  was 
wdcome  in  every  court,  '  who  wherever  he  went  was  followed  by 
such  a  comptiny  of  brothers  that  he  seemed  rather  an  archangel  of 
monks  than  a  leader  or  prince.'  ^  It  was  hv  who  boasted  that  he 
found  Cluny  lirick  and  left  it  marble,  ad  eiemplum  Ociaviani  Caesaris. 
Under  Odilo  too  Cluny  played  an  im])ortant  part  m  the  reform  of 
society,  for  in  the  oldest  nieruorial  wo  liavo  of  the  treuga  Dei  it  is  the 
archbishop  of  Aries,  the  bishops  of  Avignon  and  Nice,  and  Odilo  of 
Cluny  who  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church  of  Gaul  send  forth  an 
appeal  to  the  clergy  of  Italy  to  keep  the  treuga  DeL  Even  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  aged  bishop  of  Antnn  recalled  the 
prominent  part  played  by  Odilo  in  that  movement.^  A  glance  too 
through  the  list  of  monasteries  reformed  by  Odilo,  and  chnrohes 
built,  bears  witness  to  an  astonishing  activity.  Nor  with  the  reform 
of  a  monasteiy  was  the  work  ended,  for  several  of  the  reformed 
monasteries,  especially  the  older  and  more  important,  rebelled  at 
Cluny's  system  of  centraUsation,  and  Odilo  had  no  eai^  task  in 
enforcing  his  authority.  At  the  same  time  Cluny,  great  as  was  her 
renown  in  the  world  abroad,  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  her 
position  of  monastic  autonomy  over  against  her  diocesan  the  bishop 
of  Macon.  For  although  theoretically  she  had  been  from  her 
foundation  exempt  from  diocesan  control,  practically  this  was 
another  matter  ;  and  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  weak  tlu»  struggle 
between  Odilo  and  the  bishop  of  Macon  came  to  a  head  over  the 
following  dispute.  Odilo  had  invited  the  bishop  of  Vienne  to 
officiate  at  dnny  without  asking  permission  of  his  diocesan, 
whereupon  the  latter  appealed  to  the  bishops  of  Soathem  GanI 
assembled  at  the  conndl  of  Ansa  in  1025.^  Althon^^  Odilo  soo^t 
to  justify  himself  by  showing  the  numeroue  papal  privileges  which 
exempted  Clnny  from  diocesan  authority,  the  council  refused  to 

Hauck.  Kirchengeachichte,  iii.  864 :    '  They  did  not  come   forward  as  leaders 
in  the  struggle,  let  alone  the  notion  that  the  Gregorian  ideas  were  produced  in  their 

"  Ftfa  OaUmis,  \.  II:  Quoeutupi*  pnctdibat  kmkt  Mqmbaiur  eum  /nfmnlia  fi'^  wm 

Ht  Mm  non  ducem  et  principem,  sed  revtra  putares  eum  esse  aTchnnfjdum  numachfyrum, 
"  Jiansi,  ConcUiOt  xix.  503  :  Una  cum  omn»6tM  episcapu  et  (Mxitibita  et  cundo 

et  euHcto  cUro  ptr  tokm  HaUom  commcnmUbm  .  .  .  BeeipiU  »go  tt  imd»  pmm 

«t  iUam  treuvatn  Dei. 

*  Pertz,  i/.  G.  11.,  6crtpUtrte,  viii.  403.  ^  Mansi,  Concilia,  xix.  473. 
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admit  Hmeai  validity,  fonnaUy  repudiAted  them  as  contrary  to 
the  eanoDfl  of  the  connoil  of  Ohaloedon,  and  condemned  the 

abbot.   The  dispute  continaed  for  years.'^ 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  south  that  Clony  aroused  the  ill  will  of 
the  bishops.  From  the  north,  written  with  the  object  of  turning 
Robert  the  Pious  against  her,  came  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
satires  of  the  middle  ages,  that  of  Adalbero  of  Laon.^''  For  it  was 
not  only  Cluny's  principle  of  monastic  autonomy  that  aroused  hos- 
tihty,  but  the  influential  position  sho  had  attained.  Under  Odilo  she 
had  become  a  factor  in  official  circles,  while  lier  monks  were  ascending 
to  high  positions  in  church  and  state.  In  the  satire  she  was  attacked 
from  every  side,  her  luxury,  her  riches,  her  love  of  novelty,  her 
worldliness,  her  political  interests,  the  frequent  absences  of  her 
abbot,  and  the  twm  with  iMok  he  trayelled.  Let  other  abbots 
guard  against  sending  a  monk  to  dnny,  for  of  the  monk  she  made 
'the  knight.  There  may  indeed  haye  been  some  truth  in  the  satire, 
for  dnny  did  not  escape  the  fatality  which  seems  ever  to  have 
lurked  behind  monasUcism,  and  in  her  highest  development  con- 
tained the  germs  of  decay.  Yet  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  the  first 
scholar  of  his  day,  could  write  to  the  Clnniacs  as  to  men  '  holy 
and  wise,*  and  to  Odilo  as  one  '  to  whom  he  could  in  nothing 
compare  himself.'  ^ 

In  Odilo's  later  3'ears  the  Cluniac  reform  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  a  standstill.  The  most  important  part  of  her  programme 
had  been  carried  through.  Tlius  Hugo,  although  head  of  an  inter- 
national system,  yet  had  his  hands  freer  than  his  predecessors. 
It  is  the  more  significant  therefore  to  note  what  part  he  played  in 
the  Gregorian  reform.  That  part  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  pro- 
minent one,  for  Hugh  stepped  back,  and  in  the  struggle  between 
pope  and  emperor  may  be  regarded  as  neutral.  Such  at  least  seems 
to  be  the  evidence  to  be  drawn  from  the  lives  and  the  papal  lettcfs. 
Of  the  Lives  of  Hugh  five  have  come  down  to  ns,  but  four  of  them 
add  little  to  the  original,  that  of  Gilo.  Unfbrtonately,  of  all  the  lives 
of  the  early  abbots  of  Clnny,  Hn^'s  must  be  regarded  as  the 
more  especially  written  for  edification.  His  saintly  character  and 
monastic  zeal  are  exemplified  and  extolled,  while  miracle  follows 
miracle  in  tedious  succession.  Scarcely  once  does  the  author  refer 
to  an  historical  event,  while  of  the  struggle  convulsing  papacy  and 
empire  he  knows  or  says  nothing.^^   Only  once  is  Hildebrand's  name 

>•  An  inondiUeatoiywoiild  have  it  tlwfeOditoktw  admits 

OatL  Chr.  iv.  1060. 

«  Bonqoet,  x.  61-72. 

*  Virii  §ameH»  d  MpieiUAm. 

lUo  aando  monaehorum,  cut  me  in  nvUo  eomparare  praeswno. 

Rainaldus,  Vita  Huyonuf,  26.  mentiona  that  Hugh  tried  to  reconcile  pope  and 
emperor,  lieei  in  eoncordiam  vir  Dei  non  potuistet  adducere.    His  statement  however  is 
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mentioiwd,  and  that  in  connexion  -with  monastio  sfSuxB—iMDiAj, 
the  stateiDfliit  that  Hildebrand,  while  stopping  at  Clnny  on  his  way 
to  Franee  as  papal  legate  in  1058,  told  how  he  had  seen  *  the  Judge 
of  the  vorld  assisting  his  Hugo  to  cherish  the  regular  discipline.'^ 
In  the  same  way,  when  Hugh's  fame  is  said  to  have  reached  Bome^ 
it  was  as  monastic  refonner^*^ 

Of  the  rare  historical  events  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Hugh  that 
of  the  council  of  Klieims  is  one,  when  we  hear  of  Hugh's  protest 
against  simony.  But  that  protest  may  be  said  to  cut  both  ways, 
for  so  widespread  wa^^  the  evil  of  simony  that  suspicions  even  of 
Hugh's  ovm  election  as  abbot  were  not  wanting.  Questioned  in  his 
turn  over  that,  his  answer  ran  :  Pro  adipiscendo  dbbaiiae  honore,  Deo 
teste,  nihil  dedi  vd  fromisi ;  quodquidem  earo  vcluU,  sed  mens  «f  raHo 
repugnavUA*  Gilo  gives  the  reply  as  earo  votnnU,  spirihts  rejpugnavU ; 
and  so  great,  he  continiieB,  was  the  admiration  of  this  frankness 
that  of  all  those  present  Hugh  was  called  on  hy  the  pope  to  give 
a  sermon  on  sunony.  This  he  did  with  snoh  snooess  that  domtis  Dei 
freeepU  trf  Symoniaci  km  fopukares  quam  eleHei  freshyterique 
WBoraH  a  caiholicorum  communume  arcerentur,  ah  ecdesvis  elMn- 
areniur,*^  Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  while  following  Gilo  so  far 
closely  embellishes  the  story  by  depicting  Hugh  among  the 
vacillating  and  fearful  bishops  as  *  full  of  authority  and  reverence  * : 
zeh  succensns  iusiitiae  nerjoHaiionnn  Simonis  consfanier  abolere 
ciiravHA"  The  length  at  which  the  authors  depict  this  scene  makes 
more  significant  their  silence  as  to  any  participation  of  Hugh  in  the 
Gregorian  struggle.  We  have  evideneo  too  from  Gregory's  letters  that 
the  Cluniac  zeal  did  not  always  burn  aj:i;ainst  simony.  Enraged  at 
Bohertum  ilium  qui  supradidae  iniquitaiis  aucior  cxtiiit,  qui  diabolica 
suggestione  H  ispaniensi  ecclesiae  tantum  pericidum  invexit,  Gregory 
with  his  CQstomaiy  vehemence  wrote  to  Hugh :  Quania  imfieUu  a 
monasterio  vestro  ftr  Boberti  monadvi  vesbri  praesu'nvpiwnem  esderil 
ex  Wkris  poles  cognoseere.  Boberhu  Synumis  Magi  imUator  faebu 
quania  fotuU  maiigniUaUs  astnUa  adversus  Petri  aiuctorUakm  non 
tmuU  insurgen  et  eenhm  mtZia  homimim  qui  labons  nosbri  dUigeniia 
ad  viam  veritatis  redire  cepera/nt  per  suggestionem  suam  in  prisUnum 
emrem  reducereA'!  On  this  account  all  the  Cluniao  monks  in  Spahi 
were  to  be  recalled. 

Again,  judging  on  the  one  hand  from  the  silence  of  the  Lives,  and 
on  the  other  from  the  tone  of  Gregory's  letters,  it  is  not  easy  to 

«  See  Qflo'fl  VUa  Hvgonis,  Bibl.  Nat..  Paris,  ood.  12607,  foL 205:  m«iMit  iudieem  n» 

Bvgoni  collateraUm,  qui  sedem  a  dcxtris  regtilarem  disciplinam  fovere  protequAatw. 

*^  Jhid.  foL  204:  Fragrantia  aanctitalui  rim  apostolicae  ncdi  itn  rrdoluit,  ut  rectoris 
studio  tantum  confident  d*  nobtlttandis  cenobiis,  de  inserendi*  virttUibuSf  tt  vitiit 

**  Mansi,  Concilia,  xix.  738.  «  Vila  Hvgomt,  foL  208. 

^  HiWcbfTt,  Vita  HugoniSf  iLi  iligne,  olix. 
^  Greg.,  Heg.  viii.  2,  3. 
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Bee  how  the  tradition  ol  the  doee  friendship  ^  between  the  two  men 
aroBe.  Perhaps  too  mnoh  importaxice  has  been  attached  to  Gregory's 
famous  letter  expressing  his  anguish  over  the  state  of  the  church,  and, 
fearfol  lest  his  own  sonl  made  shipwreck,  begGW  ^  ^  prayers 
of  the  monastery.  But,  as  has  hem  already  noted,  dnny's  efficacy 
in  prayer  was  established,  and  it  was  to  the  abbot  in  his  official 
capacity  that  Gregory  wrote. 

In  none  of  the  letters  is  the  personal  note  struck,  as  in  those 
of  Urban  II  to  Hugh.  Several  indeed  boar  witness  to  friction 
between  the  two  men.  Thus,  irritated  at  the  abbot's  ab>5;oncn  from 
Kome,  Gregory  wrote:  Quodnon  aliis  occupatwnihus  restris  itnpu- 
tandum  esse  credimus,  nisi  quod  sanctitatem  vcstratn  labores  fugere 
et  aliquando  graviora  negotia  quasi  pigriiantem  quibus  occasionibus 
declinare  videmtis^^  Business  affairs  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
abbot,  quae  propter  absentiam  vestram  aut  neglecta  pereuni  aut 
competetUem  finem  habere  wm  posiunt.'*^  Another  letter  has  the 
bitter  reproach,  Dim  taik  tn^sfidis  ouUm  nukm,  d$  nuiicU  pamm 

UMiu  eayHus  ie  habeas  cmmbtuque  virtiMui  dtMUmem  Dei  et 
proanmi  pfMponas.'^  On  another  occasion  we  find  Gregory  com* 
plaining  over  the  insolentia^^  of  the  duniacs,  and  that  Hngh  was 
not  strict  enough  with  his  monks.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  to  Hugh : 
Nam  ut  aliis  iaceamus,  feme  omnes  qui  eurU  fnUree  nisi  freno 
ratiome  nostrae  retinerentur,  amorem  ah  eis  loco  vestro  exhibOum  in 
gravem  inimicitiam  convertissent.^^  On  tlie  other  hand  it  is  well 
known  that  throughout  the  struggle  Hugh  remained  in  relation 
with  the  emperor.  As  his  godfather  indeed  Hugh  had  been 
connected  with  Henry  IV  from  the  beginning,  and  the  imperial 
house  and  the  moiiasterv  had  been  mutually  indebted  to  one 
another.^*  On  the  death  of  her  husband  we  lind  Agnes  writing  to 
the  abbot  and  begging  him  to  safeguard  the  child's  (Henry  IV) 
interests  in  that  neighbourhood.^  And  Henry  hunself  was  ever 
wont  to  recognise  Hugh  as  his  spiritual  father,'^  and  when 
rejoicing  over  the  submission  of  his  rebellious  son  he  thanked  him 

*  Largely  owing  to  the  theory  (uow  diacredited)  that  Uildobraud  waa  a  monk  at 
Cbmw, 

Rtg.  L  62  (1C7S),  81. 
»  Ih\(L  "  Rtg.  vL  17,  p.  351. 

Rtg.  \m.  52,  "  Reg.  viii.  2,  p.  429. 

■*  [Italioiillliow«vwbeiiotiMdt]»ttli«lefelOTloHiigh,li^ 
to  Gregory,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  abbot's  atrpmti*  Qthiiia  (Jafli^i  BefUki 
Fcniificum,  ed.  2,  no.  6183),  is  an  admitted  forgeiy.j 

Bligne,  oUx.  982 :  Tarbaa,  at  quae  etmtn  tmm  «»  vutrit  vieiiuB  partAua  regni  aui 
eiiuiUur,  eiiam  eongilio  aedare  atudeatia. 

**  According  to  Berthold.  p.  289,  Hugh  was  only  released,  a  few  days  before  the 
emperor  went  to  Canosaa,  from  the  excommunication  which  he  suffered  on  aooount 
of  Ui  cotiwrrion  with  Haniy. 
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that  tuam  semper  pietatem  d  paternam  erga  nos  solliciiudinem  benigrie 
experti  sumiLS.  .  .  .  Pater  carissime,  ad  te  post  Deum  quasi  ad 
singuJare  refugium  necessitatis  nostrae  recurrimus.^'i  Indeed,  when 
Henry  IV  still  lay  under  the  papal  ban,  Hugh  did  not  discontinue 
the  prayers  of  his  monastery  for  the  emperor's  soul— a  iact  which 
lonsed  the  Indignation  of  Haliiuird  of  Lyons,  who  complained  to 
Matilda  of  Toacany  that  he  had  taxed  Hugh  with  this  error  only  to 
receive  an  evasive  reply.  Nor  though  orged  to  repentance  had  the 
abbot  recognised  his  fanlt.^^ 

We  have  not  so  far  found  evidence  that  Glnny  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  Gregorian  reform.  The  theory'  that  it  was,  in  fact,  rested 
largely  on  the  now  discredited  hypothesis  of  Hildebrand's  having 
been  a  monk  at  Cluny.  That  statement  is  to  be  found  in  only  one 
contemporary,  Bonitho  of  Sutri,"''''  whose  Liher  ad  Amicum 
Mfirtens  dismisses  as  '  thoroughly  unhistorical.'*'''  Then  in 
the  middle  of  the  next  century  Otto  of  Froising,  ''^  not  only 
followed  Bonitho,  but  added  further,  what  he  admitted  ho  had  only 
heard  as  a  rumour,  that  Hildebrand  had  been  monk  and  priur  of 
Cluny.  It  has  been  })roved,  however,  that  the  statement  cannot 
be  made  to  tally  with  the  known  facts  of  Hildebrand's  life, 
and  Otto  is  held  to  have  erred  through  a  confusion  of  names."^^ 
Unfortunately  the  editor  of  the  BH^Mhiem  Chmiaeefms^  took 
Otto's  assertion  not  as  the  romonr  he  confessed  it  to  be  bnt  as 
origmal  evidence,  and  in  giving  a  list  of  popes  who  honoured  Cluny 
by  their  presence,  mentioned  Gregory  VI  as  having  died 
there  and  Hildebrand  as  amlea  monadnu  et  prior  ChmiaeeniU, 
The  Bollandists  repeated  the  same  error.  Arguing  horn  this 
premise,  it  was  believed  that  to  Odilo  '  belonged  the  glory  of  having 
formed  Gregory  VII ' ;  and  as  the  earh'  history  of  the  monastery  had 
not  been  examined,  there  seemed  to  be  no  discrepancy  in  attributing 
Hildebrand's  ideals  back  to  Cluny.  Hildebrand  had  been  a  Cluniao 
monk,  therefore  his  ideals  wf»ro  those  of  the  monastery.  The 
hypothesis  has  been  accepted  especially  in  France.*' Thus 
Champly,  following  Otto  of  Freising,  depicts  Hugh  and  Hilde- 
brand remonstrating  with  Leo  IX  over  his  election,  and  then 
deduces   the  following   conciusiuu ;   '  de   cette   entrevue    et  des 

17  Migne,  clix.  p.  934. 

oD'Aoheiy,  SpieiL  (ed.  1728).  iil  426:  Ntqae  tamm  dAUa  poenUenHa 
tmrttn  coguilum  emendavU. 

*•  Pa\il  of  Bernriod  (Vifn  Grrqnn'i,  c.  10)  waft  formerly  cited  also  rs  an  authority  ; 
but  he  only  states  that  Uildebraud  .stayed  in  Francia,  which  might  apply  to  the  Khiae 

•  Martens,  Oregor  VII, 
Chronicon,  vi.  33. 

**  A  Hildebtandutt  was  praepositus  of  Cluny  in  the  time  of  Odo. 

•  Ifttrier,  BitUethtea  OhumBenti*  (1614),  picfaee. 

8w  the  hiitoiiM  oC  Olaiigr  by  Cbftmply  (1873),  Lonio,'  Plgnotk  mui  CNiolwmt. 
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COnseils  que  les  deux  amis  suggirerent  au  souverain  'pontife,  surgit 
ceiie  grave  question  qui  allait  agiter  les  XT  et  Xir  siecks.  Les 
itufiirations  d  let  eonseiU  d^HUdebrand  et  de  iaiiml'Hugon  aoaient  faiU 
fiaUn  la  luUe  de  la  papauU  el  de  V empire.'  As  late  as  1888  and  1898 
d'HuiUier  et  Jardet  tend  to  follow  tiiis  method,^  while  Bnxgeiette 
even  in  1905  can  still  write, '  the  Gregorian  reform  meant  patting 
into  action  the  ideas  of  Olnny/  Lnduuze  also  saw  in  Hn^  Vcmi  et 
tolBaboraieur  de  Grigoire  VII,  and  added  the  impossible  statement, 
*  aooeal  de  la  papauU  il  park  pour  eUe  dans  tou«  Us  conciks.'  *  Nui* 
he  continued,  *n*a  UravailU  plitf  adiieement  d  lafondaiion  de  la  thiocraUe 

There  was  no  argument  with  which  to  controvert  this  view 
until  the  earlv  historv  of  Clunv  had  been  scieutificallv  examined,  and 
this  was  not  dour'  until  Sackur  took  the  subject  in  hand.  Previously  to 
his  work  the  majority  of  German  historians  had  accepted  the  theory 
of  the  Cluniac  Hildebrandine  reform,  and  as  that  thnorv  had  behind 
it  such  <^'reat  names  as  those  of  Ranke  and  Giesebrecht  '^^  there  is 
little  wonder  that  other  historians  followed  them.  Yet  it  is  carious 
that  hoth  Banke  and  Oiesehrecht  accepted  so  implicitly  the 
story  of  Hildehrand's  stay  at  Clnny  seeing  that  liahillon  had 
rejected  it.  Giesehrecht  indeed  went  so  &r  as  to  credit  Hilde- 
.  hrand  with  sentiments  for  which  the  authorities  give  no  justifica- 
tion. Thus  Hildebrand,  he  tells  ns,  found  Cluny  '  sehr  Mntae^'  and 
later  often  asserted  that  '  he  would  have  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  have  closed  his  days  in  prayer  and  contemplation  behind  duny's 
walls.'  Such  a  sentiment  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  letters  nor 
the  manifestoes  of  the  pope.'''^  Nor  can  any  evidence  be  found  for 
the  words,  '  that  Hildebrand  left  Cluny  unwillingly  we  know  from 
his  own  mouth,'  for  all  that  Hildebrand  said  is  that  he  followed 
Leo  IX  unwillingly."*' 

Further  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  before  the  early  history 
of  Cluny  had  been  thoroughly  examined,  historians  seem  to  have 
erred  by  reading  her  later  position  into  her  earlier  history.  For 
not  till  the  time  of  Innocent  H  can  the  Ghiniacs  be  said  to  have 
rallied  as  a  body  to  the  Gregorian  standard.  As  has  been  mentioned,7i 
when  the  struggle  between  pope  and  empeior  broke  out  Hugh 
stepped  into  the  background.  Under  Urban  II  however,  his  is  a 
prominent  figure,  and  Hauck  suggests  that  his  influence  may  be  seen 

»  D'Huillier,  St.  Hugws  ;  Janlet,  St.  Odiloru 

"  The  only  time  that  Hugh  is  reported  to  have  spokeo  was  at  the  synod  of  Rheim?, 
where  hs  wm  uw««riiig  •  obarge  agaiiMt  hinMeH,  M6  »bov»,  p.  S8. 

^  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  Franet,  ii.  2,  p.  131. 

^  Both  were  probably  influenced  by  J.  Voigt's  lengthy  work  on  Gregofly  VII  (1815). 
»  Marten*,  Oregor  VJI,  p.  283. 

1*  Jfay.  vU.  ]4«»  p.  401 :  Itmku  mUra  manU$  cum  iamnio  jnpa  Ongano  «5in  mi 
fmv<t  m«ilM  eiim  dbmiw  MO  ]Mf»  £«iNi«  otf 
^  Miow%  ]k  27. 
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in  the  faot  that  Urban  was  lather  conoemed  in  seoiizing  his  podtion 
against  Wibert  than  in  pnisaing  the  Gregomn  ideas  ivith  ^ny 
great  vigour.^  In  this  connexion  it  is  interestmg  to  find  Baliiwrd 
of  Lyons,  whom  Gregory  had  expressly  hoped  mi^t  be  his  BiicoeBsor» 
oomplaiidng  of  the  attitude  of  the  Cltmiacs  towards  himself  7^  in  a 
letter  to  Matilda  of  Tuscany  which  continues  with  great  bitterness 
against  the  monks.  Halinard  indeed  was  of  a  more  uncompromising 
ten^erament  than  Urban  II,  who,  although  he  began  his  pontifi- 
cate with  the  declaration  that  he  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  great  predecessor,  soon  adopted  the  more  moderate  policy  of 
Victor  III.  On  sov(>ral  occasions  Urban  gave  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  as  his  reason  for  action,  for  unlike  Gregory  VII  difficulties 
caused  him  not  to  heighten  but  lower  h'lA  demands.  In  this 
shaping  of  his  course  by  jnactical  reasons  may  perhaps  be  seen 
the  evidence  of  his  Cluniac  training. 

Part  of  the  argument  may  resolve  itself  into  the  inquiry,  how  much 
oiigiuality  should  be  aeoorded  to  Gregory  VII?  On  fewer  figures 
has  research  of  late  years  been  more  busy,  and  on  few  has  a  greater 
change  of  opinion  come  about.  Thus  Martens  in  his  remarkable 
book  on  Gregory  r^roaches  his  predecessors  for  not  having  dared 
to  recognise  the  originality  of  the  great  pope.  He  boldly  makes 
Gregory  the  unique  founder  of  the  '  hierocratio '  system,  while  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  say  who  influenced  him."!*^  There  is  no  word 
of  Cluny.  Other  writers,^*'  while  discarding  Cluny's  claim,  look  for 
that  influence  to  men  within  the  church,  and  primarily  to  Waso  of 
Id^e.  For  it  was  he  who  by  his  celebrated  protest  overWiggerof 
Eaveiina  first  showed  that  the  interference  of  the  emperor  in  church 
affairs  was  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  canon  law  ;  who  on 
a  later  occasion  upheld  the  majesty  of  the  episcopal  anointment  as 
against  the  imperial ;  and  finally  whose  decision  concerning  the  papal 
election  has  an  im])ortance  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  An 
ardent  student  of  canon  law,  he  was  regarded  by  Leo  IX  as  '  the 
living  rule  of  ecclesiastical  discipline/  while  his  example  had  done 
much  in  awakening  an  eager  study  of  canon  law  in  the  bishops' towns 
on  the  Bhine.  And  it  was  precisely  in  this  district  that  Hildebrand 
is  now  held  to  have  studied  during  his  exile.^  Surely  then  he  must 
have  there  become  acquainted  with  the  new  idea,  an  idea  which 
does  not  seem  yet  to  haye  penetrated  to  Cluny. 

J-  Hauck,  Kirchengeschichtf  ,  iiL  860. 

<^  D'Aohery,  SpicxL  iii.  426  :    A  monaehit  Cluniacetuibus   nobis  tanta*  niper- 
frvwMiMi  «t  imimnaB  iHftni  «l  umBomeio  m»  atgmmmiikr  smtHntrt  valeamtu. 

'*  Pro  temporis  labore ;  .  . .  pro  Umpore  ;  .  .  .  pro  temporum  et  personarum  quatitaU. 
Martens,  I.  p.  ix:  Qregor  YIl  aber  hat  mU  originaler  Knfi  dag  AMroftratwdkc 

8y»Um  gesehaffen. 

"  OnkiUtJfe  ClimMMiiMr»    Sll;  Oraefaia^  £«  QuertlU  <to  InvtOilmm  dam  itt 
DtodaeB  dt  Liigt  «f  Cambrai;  Hauck,  KirthmigttAidUe,  iU. 
77  In  ccdMW  CIpfcmteiMt  emitnU  autniUm 
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In  addition  to  this,  Hildebrand  must  probably  have  been  familiar 
with  the  book  against  simony  by  Cardinal  Humbert,  who  according  to 
Haaek  is  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  new  strivings  of 
the  refonn  party  within  the  Curia,  just  as  Peter  Daraiani,  tiie  close 
friend  of  Chiny,  was  of  the  old.  Humbert  worked  for  the  freedom 
of  the  church.  Ho  was  the  deadly  o])])()nent  of  simony.  Lay  investi- 
ture ln'  repirdtHl  as  coming  under  that  heading,  aiid  simony  heing 
in  his  t'Ves  a  here.sy,  the  sinioniacul  to  him  was  outside  tho  clmrch. 
IVfying  the  existing  state  of  things  he  conth  nint  d  the  intt  rforence 
of  tlu'  lay  jirincf  and  emperor  in  the  churcli.  In  requital  for  such 
interference  he  pictured  even  Henry  ill,  notwithstanding  all  the 
church  owed  him,  in  the  fiamea  of  hell.  How  far  this  was  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Clnniacs  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Odilo 
had  ordered  the  memoiy  of  Hemy  11,  an  avowed  simonist,  to  be 
celebrated  regularly  in  all  Clnniac  monasteries  along  with  that  of 
departed  Benedictines.^ 

To  somnp,  from  the  lives  of  the  first  five  abbots  of  Oimy  we  find 
DO  evidence  for  tho  connexion  of  the  Cluniacs  with  the  reform 
of  Gregory  VH.  Indeed  what  slender  evidence  they  afford  points 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Begarding  monasticism  as  a  higher 
calling  than  that  of  the  church,  engrossed  in  monastic  reform  and 
in  the  constant  struggle  to  u]>hol(l  her  principle  of  autonomy,  Cluny 
had  little  attention  to  spare  for  the  secular  church.  Nor  was  that 
her  sphere.  h>he  preached  holiness,  and  if  she  saw  her  way  to 
attain  that  end  she  took  the  means  that  lay  nearest  to  her  hand. 
As  many  of  her  monks  became  bishops,  she  undoubtedly 
helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  spiritual  life  in  the  church.  Yet 
it  ap}H  ars  that  the  only  part  she  can  be  said  to  have  played  in 
preparing  for  the  reform  of  Gregory  VII  was  an  indirect  one.  8he 
bad  become  an  international  system,  and  by  looking  beyond  the 
bishop  to  the  pope?*  as  head,  she  had  enormously  strengthened  the 
piestige  and  power  of  Bome. 

L.  M.  Smitiu 

'  HigHB^  exliL  1098:  Necnon  ut  memoria  chart  noatri  imperaioris  Heinriei  Omm 
dritm  jmudpi"'  nontur  eonstituimus  ut  im riUi  dthernuM  mulliA  ab  ipm  dilati  opibu$. 

^  Chmiaeerut  monatUerium  Umgo  mm  tempore  sedi  apoaUAtcae  constat  eset  unilum : 
Ong.  Reff.  ▼&  8,  p.  S8QL 
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Harly  Prize  J urisdictmi  and  Prize  Law 

in  Rngland 

PABT  ui  I 

rpHE  civil  war,  104S-9,  produced  fresh  developments  in  naval 
-1  war  and  prize  law.  The  greater  part  of  the  king's  ships  sided  ;it 
once  with  the  parhamentariaiis,  Imt  a  few  followed  Prince  Rupori.and 
royahst  commissions  to  capture  or  dostro}'  ships  belonging  to  rebels 
against  the  king  were  issued  to  a  number  of  small  craft,  sailing  mostly 
from  Ireland,  the  Channel  islands,  or  Scilly.  These,  during  the  king's 
lifetime  were  signed  by  him,-  or  by  Prince  Charles,-*  or  the  council  of 
the  Ckmfedenited  Catholics  of  Ireland  ^ ;  after  his  death  they  were 
signed  by '  Charles  B.'^  (Charles  II»  whilst  abroad),  the  dake  of  York,^ 
Xtupert,7  and  the  marquis  of  Ormonde.^  These  commissions  direct 
that  prizes  should  be  taken  to  ports  in  England  which  adhered  to 
the  king,  or  after  his  death  to  Ireland,  Scilly,  the  Channel  islands,  or 
to  ports  on  the  continent  such  as  Donkirk,  whidi  were  friendly  to  the 
royalists.  At  Dunkirk'-'  an  admiralty  court  was  erected  by  Charles 
after  his  father's  death,  and  prizes  captured  from  the  parliamentarians 
were  condemned  there.  A  commission  of  1645  directs  the  bearer  to 
carry  his  jn  izes  to  the  admiral  ;  and  Rupert  had  on  board  his  fleet 
a  civilian.  Dr.  Hart,  who  appears  to  have  gone  througli  the  form  of 
condemning  at  sea  prizes  that  could  not  be  adjudicated  upon  else- 
where.^i   An  order  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  dated  15  August  1G56,^2 

'  See  aiUe,  voL  xxv.  pp.  243  ff. 

3  To  NndiolM  Grispe  (1645V  jniiMdL  1147 ;  to  George  Pytte,  to  flaplwte  ships 

bound  (<)  fiftcon  named  parliamentarian  ports,  issued  by  Sir  John  Ponnintjton,  royalijit 
admiral  (Ib'io),  tiad. ;  to  Captain  Byng  (1641}),  nmcell.  1133.  Mificellaaea,  sentences, 
prin  sots,  iimtsnae  papen,  Ubeb,  ezsminstioiii,  prise  appeaU,  and  letteni  of  msrqoe 
deolsmtions  arc  amongst  the  records  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 

3  Si?n.'<l  >  Hmrk-s  P.'  ( 1(>48).  nuBoelL  916 snd  U33  i  .Add.  MS.  929^  L  17 L 

*  Dated  1(^48.  misccll.  1147. 

•  MilcelL  ei5  and  996  (1649);  misoelL  1169  (1660);  Egerton  MS.  1618^  f.  43 

(I6r>0). 

•  Miscoll.  913  (1650);  mLscell.  92r>  (1(557). 

7  MiscolL  926  (1649) ;  miscoU  1133  (1650).  •  Misoell.  915  (1640). 

*  StstsFspsnDom.  Iiitsir.LbdiLppu  110&  ICmwIL  IU7. 

"  Ststs  PspsnDoiB.  Intsir.  I.  IzviL  pp^  80-87.      **  hM»  MB.  16888,  pu  46i. 
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authorised  the  sale  in  the  Ketheilands  of  piizes  captured  by  royatist 
ships.  TlH>>e  royalist  commissions  follow  in  subfltanoe  the  forms  of 
those  in  other  times  issued  by  the  admiralty  court  af^ainst  a  foreign 
oneiny  ;  but  the  precedents  and  maclmiery  of  that  court  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament,  and  the  circumstances  of  tlie  Avar  being 
altogether  novel,  thev  are  necessarily  informal  and  dilferttnt  m  effect. 

On  the  other  side  parliament,  on  30  November  1643,''^  autliorised  the 
issue  of  letters  of  marquo  against  royahst  '  revolted  '  ships,  and  also 
against  all  sliips  English  or  foreign  trading  to  royahst  ports.  The 
ordinance  anthorises  the  setting  forth  of  diips  for  tiie  gnsuxling  of  the 
seas  and  the  defence  of  the  king's  ^*  dominions.  After  redting  that 
wariike  stores  are  being  carried  to  Newcastle,  Scotland,  and  else- 
where, to  aid  the  enemies  of  parliament,  and  that  vdnnteers  have 
fitted  out  ships  against  them,  it  provides  for  the  victualling  of  these 
private  men-of-war  by  the  State,  and  enacts  that  all  captmces  made  by 
them,  after  adjudication  in  the  admiralty  court  and  payment  of  tenths 
and  customs,  shall  belong  to  the  captor.  All  stranger  ships  are  to  be 
visited,  and  if  any  refuse  to  submit  to  search  *  then  they  shall  by  all 
means  possible  and  with  all  force  compel  them  to  yield  and  submit 
themselves  to  reason  and  justice.'  There  is  a  provision  that  com- 
missioned ships  are  not  to  be  under  the  order  of  any  admiral,  except  in 
case  of  foreign  invasion  ;  '  they  may  seek  and  take  their  purchases 
when  and  how  they  please,'  but  not  from  under  the  guns  of  any 
royalist  fort.  They  are  not  to  go  south  of  47  North  latitude,  except 
to  follow  a  chase  ;  and  they  are  to  keep  the  sea,  and  not  he  in  any 
port  more  than  six  dajrs.  Other  provisions  of  this  ordinance  and  of 
instructions  dated  15  January  1644  which  accompany  them  are 
similar  to  those  of  Giarles'  and  previous  reigns. 

In  1648,15  the  eail  of  Warwick  is  styled  'Lord  Admiral  of  aJi 
the  islands  and  English  plantations  within  the  bounds  and  uppon 
the  coasts  of  America,'  and  issued  h  f  t^  rs  of  marque  as  such.  No 
patent  however  has  been  found  conferrhig  upon  him  the  admiralty 
of  the  plantations  ;  the  first  in  which  that  title  occurs  being  the 
patent  (1662)  of  the  duke  of  York  mentioned  below.  Warwick 
rosiLmt'd  tlie  admiralty  in  1645,  and  no  other  lord  high  admiral  was 
api)ointed  during  the  Commonwealth.  In  1643  ]ih  received  a  com- 
mission to  capture  ships  of  rebels  against  parlianu-nt. 

The  recognition  of  a  distinction  between  the  instance  and  the 
prize  jurisdiction  of  the  adninalty  court,  and  the  severance  of  its 
civil  from  its  prize  business,  begun  in  1625,  becomes  more  marked 
during  the  Commonwealth.  The  arrangement  of  the  records  is 
different,  the  change  being  first  shown  in  the  filing  of  prize  sentmes. 
In  and  after  1648  these  are  collected  together  and  bound  in  volumes, 

"  Scolx*U,  Acts  and  Ordinancfn,  p.  9  ;  miscell.  1147. 

"  The  language  and  foruut  io  uao  during  the  mooarchy  were  for  some  time  kept  up. 
»  IfimIL  1126;  8tote  P«.pa»  OoJonial,  z. 98. 
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the  first  ot  which  lettered  '  A  Book  of  Beprizall  Sentences  beginning 
in  the  yearp  1643  and  onding  in  the  j-eare  1649  '  contains  322  sentences 
condemning  secundum  ordinationes  Parliamcnti  in  hac  jiarie  editas 
royalist  prizes  and  ships  trading  to  royalist  ports.  Tiiis  and  twenty- 
two  utlit'r  similar  volumes,  each  containing  from  100  to  4U(J  sentences, 
represent  the  prize  work  of  the  court  from  1C48  to  1702,  including 
condenmations  of  ships  for  breach  of  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1651 
and  1660.  In  other  classes  of  records  documents  relating  to  prize 
suits  eontiiiae  for  many  years  to  be  mixed  with  those  relating  to  in- 
stance suits,  the  procedure  of  the  '  spoil  *  suit  of  early  days  being 
retained  in  cases  of  illegal  capture  which  in  later  days  would  come 
under  the  prise  jurisdiction  of  the  court ;  the  files  of  libels  contain 
the  documents  of  suits  relating  to  joint  capture,  misconduct  of  priva- 
teers, embezzlement  of  prize  goods,  capture  without  commission, 
non-payment  of  tenths,  and  other  matters  which  in  later  times 
would  have  been  held  to  heUmgto  the  prize  and  not  to  the  instance  side 
of  the  court.  In  1651  >~  the  bonds  entered  into  by  owners  of  privateers 
for  their  good  behaviour  were  for  the  first  time  collected  and  bound  in 
a  separate  volume,  the  hrst  of  a  series  which  was  continued  to  the 
French  war  of  the  last  century. 

Before  tlu*  C  ommonwealth  the  examination  of  witnesses  taken 
upon  the  bringing  in  of  a  prize  had  been  taken  upon  a  commission 
issued  for  each  ca^o  ,  towards  its  end  standing  commissions  were  issued 
to  mayors  and  others  at  the  outports,  thereby  saving  much  time  and 
expense  to  the  captors ;  subsequently  this  system  was  extended  to 
continental  ports  and  the  colonies.  Prize  commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1625  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  possession  of  captures  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  in,  pro- 
tecting them  from  peculators,  selling  or  preserving  perishable  cargoes, 
and  generally  guarding  them  until  adjudication ;  after  adjudication 
their  duty  was  to  deliver  the  prize  to  the  captor  or  restore  it  to  the 
owners,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  or  the  order  of  the 
council.  Their  office,  after  the  Restoration,  became  one  of  import- 
ance, and  the  correspondence  connected  with  it  is  voluminous. 
Duties  which  had  previously  been  discharged  in  an  n  regular  way  by 
the  vice-admirals  of  the  coast,  including  the  collection  of  the  king's 
and  lord  admiral's  shares  of  prizes,  were  more  efficiently  discharged 
by  the  commissioners.  The  custody  and  preservation  of  '  ship 
papers  '  w  as  provided  for  in  1653^^ ;  these  usually  included  the  docu- 
ments of  title  to  the  ship  and  cargo  and  supplied  iihe  principal  efvideiice 
for  or  against  condemnation,  and  a  fraudulent  captor  was  apt  to 
destroy  or  conceal  them«i>  Torture  to  extract  false  statements  as  to 
the  nationality  and  ownership  of  a  captured  ship  and  cargo  is  con- 
stantly mentioned ;  threats  were  fulminated  against  the  practice, 

M  SontencM,  Prise,  1.  v  ]|ML  UK. 

»  Steto  PftpenBom.  Intoft.  Ixviik  22A.        >•  Aete  m  16  Mnnj  16SL 
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but  to  small  eiTect.-'^  During  tho  Ck>iiuil0iiwealth  the  admiralt v  court 
had  little  independence  ;  it  was  subservient  to  and  acted  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  government  represeiitod  by  the  admiralty 
committee.  When  in  doubt  whether  Rupert  wa-;  to  l)e  treated  as  an 
enemy  or  a  pirate,  the  jud^'es,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  two 
or  three,  asked  for  instructions  from  the  coniiiussiont'rs.-i  When 
Warwick  ceased  to  be  lord  hij^'h  admiral,  privateer's  bonds,  which  liad 
pre\  iously  been  taken  in  the  name  of  the  lord  ailmiral,  were  entered 
into  with  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  oommons.-^ 

The  prohibitum  of  trade  mth  royalist  ports  and  the  search  of 
foreign  ships  for  contraband  soon  brought  the  parliamentary  fleet 
into  collision  with  the  Dutch.  The  States  General  protested  against 
the  Tisitation»  search,  and  capture  of  their  traders,  bat  to  no  purpose. 
In  1645  ^  the  house  of  commons  ordered  their  answer  to  the  Dutch 
complaints  to  be  printed.  The  captures  complained  of  were  the 
•rtrecld.'  'Thomas  Bonaventure,'  'Paul,'  'Golden  Parrot'  (or 
'  Falcon '),  and  *  Tiger.'  All,  except  the  '  Ti<,'er,'  had  been  con- 
denmed  for  carrying  men  and  arms  to  or  for  trading  with  royalist 
ports.  The  *  Utrecht  '  was  a  State  shiji,  ostensibly  protecting  the 
herring  tleet  :  three  of  the  others  were  captured  in  Dutch  waters. 
All  seem  to  have  been  restored  by  parliament,  but  muler  })rotest  ; 
the  paper  concludes  with  a  statement  of  pjuglish  grievances  against 
the  United  Provinces.  The  tension  between  the  two  countries  was 
already  acute. 

A  farther  and  more  elaborate  enactment  touching  prise  was  passed 
In  1649.^  It  recites  previous  ordinances,  including  that  of  1648, 
autHorises  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  against  royalist  ships  and 
ships  commissioned  by  'Charles  Stuart*  or  Bupert,  and  makes 
elaborate  provisions  for  the  division  of  prises  between  the  captors, 
the  State,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  and  relatives  of  the  slain  ;  it 
was  evidently  intended  to  attract  volunteers  to  the  tleet.  lender 
this  Act  one  half  of  a  man-of-war  captured  by  a  State's  ship  went  to 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  captor,  the  other  half  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  ;  if  the  enemy  was  destroyed,  gun  money  at  the  rate  of  10^ 
to  20L  ]>er  gun,  accorihng  to  her  size,  was  to  be  ])aid.  If  the  capture 
was  a  merchant  ship,  one-tliird  went  to  the  captors,  one-third  to  the 
State,  and  one-third  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  If  the  captor  was  a 
hired  ship,  one-third  went  to  the  captors,  one-third  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  one-sixth  to  the  owners  of  the  captor,  and  one-sixth  to  the 
State.  The  lord  admiral's  tenths  were  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
medals  and  rewards ;  and  recaptured  ships  were  to  pay  one-eighth  of 

St«t«  Papers  Dom.  Interr.  7  November  1665;  iUd.  OZZvUL  78. 

2'  State  Pftix'n  1)  -  III.  Intcrr.  Slfovember  1653. 

-  Mifloell.  1133,  LUi),  1151.  »  Iniitauce  Papem  5,  Itiol  (bundle). 

.  **  Soobell,  p.  9 ;  niioelL  1415^  1 99 ;  wune  of  the  oonmiiMioiia  to  privatoen  «»  set 
«ot  in  fall,  Mil.  86^82: 
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their  value  to  the  recaptors.-^  In  tlio  same  voar,  1649,  letters  of  re- 
prisal hegan  to  be  issued  an;aiiist  foreign  j)ower.s,  and  instructions  for 
privateers,  dated  19  December  1G49,'-'*  followed.  These  contain  some 
new  provisions  :  (1)  proof  of  loss  is  to  be  made  in  all  cases  ;  (2)  cap- 
tures are  to  be  nuide  only  *  upon  the  seas  '  except  in  the  case  of  ships 
and  goods  belonging  to  the  actual  wrongdoer,  which  may  be  seized 
elsewhere,  even  in  the  port  of  a  foreign  prince ;  (3)  the  name,  tonnage, 
and  partiGulaiB  of  eveij  ehip  beating  lettets  of  reprisal  ate  to  be 
reoorded  '  to  the  mtent  that  the  same  may  be  justly  aooonnted  in 
their  (the  owners')  charges  and  expenses  in  obteyning  thor  satis- 
factionand  (4)  the  captor  is  to  take  no  more  than  he  has  lost,  the 
surplus  to  be  restored. 

The  question  whether  the  En^ish  admiralty  court  would  exercise 
its  jnrisdiotion  in  the  case  of  a  prize  brought  to  England  by  a  foreign 
captor  arose  in  1649.  It  was  held  that  *  ^e  matter  not  being  cognis- 
aide  in  the  court  of  admiralty  of  this  Commonwealth,'  the  case  must 
be  dismissed,  and  the  ship,  a  Hamburgher,  restored. But  in  1659 
prizes  to  '  strangers'  ships  by  colour  of  commissions  from  foreign 
princes  or  states  '  appear  to  have  been  treated  as  subject  to  the  court  ; 
and  in  1662-'^  a  capture  made  under  a  commission  from  the  king  of 
bweden  against  Denmark  and  Holland  was  adjudicated  upon.  The 
practice  of  taking  prizes  to  the  port  of  a  friend  seems  to  have  been 
common,  both  \vith  Enghsh  ^'^  and  foreign  captors,  and  probably  it 
was  not  easy  for  a  court  to  decline  jurisdiction  in  such  oases, 
especially  when  part  of  the  cargo  belonged  to  subjects  of  the  country 
to  which  the  prise  was  brought.  In  the  English  admiralty,  idiere 
from  Elizabeth's  time  service  under  foreign  princes  was  constantly  for- 
bidden by  proclamation,  the  old  jurisdiction  in  *  spoil '  cases  would 
be  available  in  such  cases.  In  1667,^  during  peace  between  England 
and  Holland,  a  Dutch  ship  with  goods  on  hoard  from  France  was 
seiaed  by  an  Englishman,  the  '  St.  Andrew  *  or  '  Have^t-all,'  under 
a  commission  from  the  king  of  Spain  against  France.  She  was 
brought  into  the  Downs,  where  at  the  instigation  of  the  Dutch 
ambassador  the  captain  and  lieutenant  oi  the  *  Have-at-all '  were 
arrested. 

Visitation  and  search,  which  the  Connnonwealth  goveniment 
had  insisted  upon  against  Dutch  and  other  ships  so  long  as  any  of  the 

^  The  same  year  1000^  wm  aet  apart  ior  this;  CaUndar  c/  SlaU  Papers  Dom, 
»  MisceU.  1415,  f.  36. 

^  State  Papers  Dom.  IntetT.  L  Jziii.  p.  405;  ttw  oaptor  was  tbe  '  St  Ptoter '  of 

Kivuport  iu  FUadom. 

■  Imtaaoe  Flapm  7  (bwidls  I860). 

»  Libek  115,  No.  46  ;  the  '  Waterdogg  '  (Dnldh  »). 
Stoakes  took  prizes  to  Toulon  in  1658. 

CL  proclamations  of  1662  and  1664  ;  State  Papers  Dom.  t  ha^.  II,  IvL  82  ;  ^id, 
seviiL  118;  Ulw]BU8,Na24S.  »  IfiwislL  USA. 
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English  ports  remained  in  the  hands  of  royalists,  were  fiercely  resented 
when  applied  by  tlie  Dutch  against  English  ships.  In  1 650  an  Act, 
recitirif^  thai  Eiiglisli  ships  had  been  seized  and  spoiled  of  tlieir  cargoes 
by  French  and  other  foreign  ships  under  pretence  of  visitation  and 
search,  directed  that  the}'  should  '  den\^  and  make  defence  against 
such  visitation,'  and  should  resist  and  capture  any  shij)s  offering  to 
search  or  hinder  them  in  their  trading.  Another  Act  '•'•^  of  the  same 
year  authorised  the  capture  of  ships  trading  with  royalists  in  the  West 
Indies  or  '^^rghiift.  Tliis  Act,  origmating  in  the  domestio  troubles  ol 
the  eivil  war,  contained  the  germs  of  a  pohcy  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  Navigation  Act  ^  of  the  following  year,  followed  by 
the  wdl-known  Act  of  1661,^  were  avowedly  pzoteotiye  measures, 
framed  for  the  protection  of  English  shipping  in  time  of  peace ;  th^ 
were  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  ifystem  which  lasted  down  to 
the  last  century. 

The  volumes  '7  of  priae  sentences  for  1650-9  containj  together  with 
the  usual  war  and  reprisal  sentences,  many  condemnations  of  ships 
for  breach  of  the  Navigation  Acts  of  1650  and  1651.  These  captures 
were  made  by  State  ships,  and  also  l)y  commissioned  merchant  ships''^ ; 
and  as  directed  by  the  Acts,  when  brought  to  F.ngland,  they  were 
condemned  by  the  admiralty  court  as  prize,  the  captors  taking  one 
half  and  the  State  the  other.  Captures  under  the  Act  of  1660  were 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.^^'-'  There  was  more  difiiculty  in  dealing 
with  captures  taken  to  the  colonies.  In  1658  the '  Spirito  Sancto ' 
was  condemned  in  New  En^^d  for  breach  of  the  Act  of  1661 ; 
perhaps  the  first  instance  of  the  exercise  of  prize  jurisdiction  in  the 
colonies.  The  legpJitj  of  this  sentence  is  doubtful,  and  in  1668  ^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  to  oondenm  prises  in  these 
cases  ;  the  Act  gave  one-third  of  the  prise  to  the  king,  one-third  to  the 
colonial  governor,  and  one-third  to  the  captors.  In  Maryland  it  seems 
that  a  special  admiralty  court  was  held  in  1085 forthe  purposeof  con- 
demning the  *  Friends'  (or  *  Planters')  Advantage '  under  tliis  Act. 
A  commission +3  granted  to  the  '  Helena*  in  1651  contains  recitals 
which  show  the  course  of  legislation  prior  to  that  year.  The  prize 
Act  of  1649,  aimed  at  the  royalist  forces  at  home,  is  first  set  out  ; 
then  follows  the  Act  of  13  April  16o0  with  a  statement  that  foreign 
ships  havmg  taken  upon  them  to  visit  and  search  Eughsh  ships,  under 

"  Soobell,  p.  117,  cap.  7 ;  miscelL  1415,  S.  38,        examples  of  these  letters  of 

Soobrl!.  p.  132,  cap.  28.  The  '  Gundebarke,'  bound  from  Jersey  to  l^CgillM'uiMfer 
the  command  of  Charles  Stuart,'  was  captured  in  1650 ;  miscelL  1147. 

Scobell.  p.  176,  oap.22.  »  12  Chas.  U,  <Mp^  18. 

«  Stntenees,  Prize,4«iidS;  Me  N<m.  tft,  71, 94,  Tirf.  ir. ;  N<».9,ToLr. 

*  Act^  of  the  Prhy  Council,  Colonial,  ii.  .'501, 

*  Admiralty  Seo.    In  letters  5039,  f.  798. 


«  libek  111,  Noa.  224. 231,  268. 
^  TimteiMw  F»pen,  11. 


«  150hM.U,Mp.7. 
«  IGsoelL  1438,1 102. 
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colour  whereof  they  had  spoiled  and  captured  them,  parliament  had 
decided  to  grant  commissions  *  to  enable  them  and  give  them  free 
lycence  and  authority  not  only  to  deny  and  inaki*  (Icft'nce  afj^jiinst  any 
such  visitation  .  .  .  but  also  .  .  to  tight  with  sur])rize  and  take  ' 
them  ;  then  the  Act  of  3  October  KJoO  is  reciteil,  whereby  it  was 
declared  that  rebels  in  Barbados,  Bermuda,  Virginia,  and  Antigua 
are  by  tlio  law  of  nations  not  to  bo  permitted  to  trade  witli  any  ; 
and  lastly  an  Act  of  1  Deceuiber  1G50  forbidding  the  carrying  of 
contraband  to  Scotland. 

The  appointment  of  Popham,  Deane,  and  Blake  as  generals  at  sea 
on  12  Febmaiy  1649  was  due  to  foreign  complications  arising  oat  of 
the  growing  hostility  of  the  Dateh  and  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  career  of  Bapert's  marauding  squadron,  then  operating  from 
Irish  ports.  After  blockading  Bupert  for  some  months  in  Einsale 
Blake  was  driven  ofif  the  coast  by  weather,  and  Bupert  escaped  to 
Lisbon.  Blake  followed  him,  and  early  in  1 650  Popham  took  out  some 
ships  to  his  assistance  ;  from  March  to  May  1650  they  watched  th(^ 
mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Instructions  to  Popham,  dated  25  April  1650,+* 
are  peremptoiy  :  to  attack  and  destroy  the '  revolted  *  ships  and  to 
seize  sliips  adhering  to  the  late  king  ;  to  seize  Portuguese  shijis,  if  the 
king  of  Portugal  showed  hostihty  to  Parhanient  ;  and  lastly  to  cap- 
ture French  ships  to  recoiiipcnse  Enf:;lish  shipowners  who  had  suffere<l 
loss  and  could  not  afford  to  riglit  tlieinselves  by  letters  of  reprisal. 
Blake  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  fleet 
and  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  liands  of  the  French,  seized  some 
En^ish  ships  with  Portuguese  goods  on  board  bound  for  Brazil.  He 
also  made  some  captoies,  wfaidi  were  sent  to  Eng^d  for  adjndieation. 
The  novelty  of  the  political  situation  and  the  impressment  of  the 
English  ships  raised  questions  of  international  and  prim  law  for  wfaidi 
there  was  no  precedent.^  As  to  the  latter  the  adnuralty  lawyers 
advised  the  government,  upon  somewhat  doubtfol  grounds,  that 
freight  was  payable  on  the  Portuguese  goods.  As  to  the  goods  and 
captures,  they  were  condenmed  as  prize,  but  the  Act  of  1694  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  followed  in  their  distribution ;  three-sixths  went 
to  the  State,  two-sixths  to  the  owners  of  private  men-of-war  accom- 
panying the  fleet,  and  one-sixth  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  cap- 
tors ;  tlie  sick  and  wounded  got  nothing.  '^'^  Wlienthe  king  of  Portugal 
found  that  liis  hospitidity  to  Rupert  involved  the  stoppage  of  the 
Lisbon  trade,  Eupert  had  to  depart.  The  same  fate  awaited  him  at 
Toulon,  whence  he  had  to  put  to  sea  under  pressure  from  France. 

**  In  lf>4fi  some  shiiw  h:\i]  ^ono  ovor  to  tho  king. 

^  8Ut«  Papera  Dom.  Inlerr.  1.  iziv.  pp.  255-2U0  ;  printed  in  Thurloe,  i.  144. 

**  Stale  Papers  Dom.  Interr.  xv»  88.  The  English  government  evidently  had  doubt« 
M  to  the  legality  of  their  inHtructions  to  Popham  and  Blake ;  the  admiralty  lawyers 
howow  justified  them ;  State  PapenDom.  Inteir.  11  and  12  Ootoberand  14  November 

1650. 
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His  sqnadnuL  heang  finally  iedu(  (d  to  one  ahip»  all  hope  for  the 

royalist  cause  at       was  extinguislied. 

On  30  January  1651  ^  letters  of  reprisal  were  directed  to  issue  in 
favour  of  Edward  (Jibbon  and  his  partners  a;^ainst  the  French,  to 
recompense  them  for  injuries  they  had  sutYered  at  the  hands  of  one 
Pe  Aulne}'  who  had  seized  a  fort  on  St.  John's  Kiver  in  New  Knglaud. 
Bt  tween  1G40  and  1652*^  ships  sailin*:^  for  the  American  plantations 
coiunionly  carried  letters  of  niarijue  against  the  '  enemies  of  the 
Couiinonwealth  '  or  '  to  reduce  Virginia  to  the  obedience  of  this 
Commonwealth.* 

In  ^  instrnotions  to  privateers  for  the  first  Dutch  wcur  were 
issaed.  They  provide  that  (1)  no  ship  of  less  than  200  tons  and  20 
guns,  except  pinnaces  accompanying  larger  ships,  was  to  he  com- 
missioned ;  (2)  all  commissioned  ships  were  to  be  sufficiently  anned, 
manned,  and  supplied ;  and  (8)  to  aid  and  rescue  captured  ships ; 
(4)  on  special  occasions,  when  required,  to  put  themselves  under  the 
aduiirars  orders  ;  (5)  captures  to  be  brought  in  for  adjudication ; 
(6)  as  to  disciphne  and  giving  information  of  the  enemy  and  of  cap- 
tores  ;  (7)  French  hshermen  not  to  be  molested.  At  the  same  time 
all  outstanding  lettersof  reprisal  were  called  in  -'^ ;  and  in  the  next  year 
an  order  issued  that  no  more  were  to  be  issued  until  the  fleet  was 
niaiinetl  and  had  put  to  sea.-'-  On  '29  \]ni\  ]  i)o'l  a  declaration  of  the 
ailiniralty  judt^es  issued  to  the  t'lTect  tliat  the  ancient  custom  of 
pillage  between  decks  and  in  the  «,'reat  cabin  and  of  sails,  anchors,  and 
cables  was  af^ainst  the  law  and  must  cease.  It  will  be  seen  below 
that  the  custom  was  re\  ived  after  the  Restoration  ;  probably  it  could 
not  be  stopped.  The  question  as  to  the  right  of  search  was  only  one 
amongst  several  difficulties  between  England  and  Holland  whidi 
wero  certain  to  bring  on  war.  The  matter  came  to  a  head  in  1652. 
De  Bnyter  and  De  Witt  were  convoying  a  fleet  of  Dutch  and  other 
vesseb  up  Channd ;  Blake  with  a  much  inferior  fleet  was  cruising 
off  Dover.  De  Buyter  had  orders  to  resist  search  by  force'*;  Blake, 
to  insist  upon  the  salute.  The  latter  point  was  made  the  pretext 
for  the  conflict,  which  ended  in  De  Buyter  carrying  off  the  greater 
part  of  his  convoy.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  captured  by  Blake, 
and  amongst  these  were  the  '  St.  Salvador,'  the  '  St.  George  *  of 
Hamburg,  and  the  '  Sampson  '  of  Liibeck,  all  money  on  board 
alleged  to  be  Dutch,  but  claimed  as  Spanish.   The  condemnation  of 

*  IfiwrlL  1146.  There  wm  s  cuit  in  the  Engliih  admiralty  court  relating  to  this 
wttUt,  BHkiagr  e.  Waatioppk  Hbeb  107,  No.  844.  The  eMe  ii  ipell  kiwwn  to 

hbtoriaiu  of  New  Englend. 

*  MifloelL  im. 

*  State  Papers  Dora.  Interr.  I.  xxz.  p.  17 ;  printed  for  the  Nftvy  Beooida  Sodety, 
fint  Dutch  War,  L  359. 

State  Papers  I>om.  Interr.  21  JenoMyend  18  February  ]nr,2. 
Ibid.  17  March  1653.  »  Instance  Papers  5. 

**  Tnetennw  FafienS. 
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tho  money  gave  rise  to  much  disouBsioii  in  the  udiniralty  court  as  to 
the  burden  of  proving  the  property  ;  in  the  end  this  was  cast  upon 
the  claimants,  with  the  result  that  the  money  was  condemned  ^'^ ; 
the  ships  appear  to  have  been  restored.  It  is  noticeable  that  instruc- 
tions  to  Sir  George  Ayscue  of  20  June  following  Blake's  battle  contain 
no  dirt^ctioM  to  stize  neutral  ships  with  Dutch  goods  on  board.^^' 

Peace  was  niaile  with  Holland  in  1654,  and  the  principal  feature  of 
the  treaty  is  the  formal  aclaiowlodgment  (Art.  18)  by  Holland  of  thd 
l  ight  of  England  to  the  salute.  Another  novelty  is  Art.  21,  which 
jirovides  that  the  men-of-war  of  either  country  should  protect  mer- 
chantmen of  the  other  whflst  sailing  in  company.  In  the '  Para- 
gon *  of  Dartmouth  was  captured  by  Dunkirkere  in  the  presence  of  the 

*  Moon/  a  Hollander  man-of-war ;  the  captain  of  the  *  Moon '  was  sued 
in  the  English  admiralty  for  deserting  her.s^  Other  suits  arising  out 
of  captures  made  during  the  war  oooor  amongst  the  records  for  some 
time  after  peace  was  made.  In  1 655  proceedings  were  taken  against 
one  Fyhus  for  capturing  ships  without  a  commission  and  for  not 
bringing  them  in  for  adjudication ;  sentence  of  condemnation  passed 
against  him. 

The  claim  made  by  Charles  I  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  narrow 
seas  was  not  relaxed  by  Cromwell.  *  You  are  upon  all  occasions  as 
you  shalbe  able  to  mavntayne  this  Commonwealthes  interest  and 
sovereignty  in  the  seas  '  was  the  instruction  to  Popham,  Blake,  and 
Deane  in  1649.''^^  In  1657  the  '  Fortune,' ^'^  a  Dutch  ship,  was  captured 
in  the  Channel  by  the  '  Dartmontli  '  a  league  and  a  half  from  Dover 
for  breach  of  the  Navigation  Act.  She  had  previously  been  chased 
by  two  French  ships,  and  her  cajiture  was  partly  owing  to  their 
presence.  They  daimed  to  share  the  prize,  and  on  24  September  1667 
an  order  of  the  council  of  State  issued  directing  the  admiralty  court 
to  award  to  them  one-thud  of  the  cargo  of  wines,  with  this  pioviso : 

*  and  yet  not  being  willing  that  the  marine  jurisdiction  and  territories 
of  this  Commonwealth  ^  should  be  any  waies  infringed,  or  any  pie- 
sidfflit  made  to  chase  or  surprize  ships  within  this  marine  territorie 
without  hcence  or  allowance  of  Ifis  Highness  and  his  Councell,'  it 
was  to  be  recorded  that  the  claim  was  allowed  only  as  matter  of  giaoe 
and  because  of  the  special  circumstances. 

The  war  with  Spain  which  followed  Cromwell's  capture  of  Jamaica 
in  1655  has  not  left  manv  traces  on  the  admiralty  court  records,  nor 
have  any  instructions  to  privateers  or  orders  as  to  prize  taken  in  the 

»  8en«ciioM,Flne,T.276to277;  iM.Til84lol8e;  State  I^poB  Dom.  Ihterr. 

.xxvi.  76. 

^  SUte  Papeis  Dom.  Interr.  xxx.  p.  57. 
<7  Domont,  Corps  dipt,  vi  pt.  2,  p.  74. 

»  libels  11S»  No.  198.  UImIi  112»  Na  64. 

St«tc  Papers  Doni.  Interr.  I.  123.  f.  5.  *'  Instance  Papers  7. 

*k:  In  1600  a  capture  mode  by  the  ^  Charlie,'  an  EngUahman,  in  a  frieadly  port  was 
punialied  by  forfeiture  of  bar  bond ;  Admiralty,  Seor.  Out  leMne  1047,  f .  34. 
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\rar  been,  ioand.  Universal  reprisals  against  Spain  were  ordered  on 
1  and  again  on  29  November  1655/''^  all  outstanding  letters  of  reprisal 
against  France  having  been  recalled.'^  For  some  time  previously 
special  letters  of  reprisal  had  V)een  issued  to  individuals,  ))y  which 
it  was  said  that  '  soiiu»  have  lately  raised  great  estates.'  Tiie  naval 
war  of  1655-8  was  carried  on  mainly  by  the  lleet  and  perhaps  not 
many  prizes  were  taken  by  privateers.  The  S}lani^h  prizes  at  Santa 
Cniz  in  1657  were  burnt  by  Blake's  order.  In  1658  Captain  .bilm 
btuakes,  who  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
orders  not  to  permit  any  ships  under  colour  of  being  friends  to  carry 
enemy  (Spanish)  goods.  Stoakes  seized  some  Dutch  ships,  with 
Span^  goods  on  board,  and  in  at  least  one  case,  the  '  St.  Maria/ 
elaimed  not  only  the  cargo  but  also  the  ship  as  prise.  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  irregularity  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  *St. 
Maria '  was  by  order  of  the  oomicfl  delivered  to  her  owner  on  baiL** 
In  1659  iron  for  Spain  was  taken  out  of  the  '  Hercules,'  a  Hamburg 
ship,  by  the  same  Captain  Stoakes,  but  freight  was  paid  ;  it  would 
seem  that  Hamburg  ships  were  treated  more  favourably  than  those  of 
Holland/'^  During  the  Commonwealth  tbere  are  few  traces  of  English 
seamen  ser%*ing  under  foreign  Hags  ;  but  after  Cromwell's  death  there 
is  mention  of  EngUshmen  takuig  commissions  from  the  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Portugal.'^"''  Under  colour  of  these  commissions  t-lieir 
bearers,  foreigners  as  well  as  English,  carried  on  a  legalised  ])iracy. 
There  was  not  even  the  check  of  a  bond  for  good  behaviour,  under 
wliich  an  illegal  capture  was  occasionally  redressed.'^''  In  1650  English 
ships  with  foreign  commissions  against  ships  of  the  Netherlands  were 
ordered  to  be  stayed.^  ' 

With  the  Bestoration  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  had 
been  in  abeyance  since  the  resignation  of  Warwick  in  1645,  was 
levived.  The  patent  to  James  doke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  is 
dated  11  December  1660.7^  It  is  in  the  form  of  previous  patents,  and 
contains  no  mention  of  foreign  possessions  or  plantations.  This  was 
ranedied  by  a  supplementary  patent  dated  7  Febroary  166272  creating 
bim  admiral  of  Dunkirk,  New  England,  Jamaica,  Virginia.  I'arbados, 
St.  Christopher,  Bermuda,  Antigua,  Gynnie,  Bynnie,  Angola,  and 
Tangier.  One  of  the  first  Acts  passed  after  the  Restoration  was  for 
the  regulation  of  the  navy.?^  It  contains  three  sections  relating  to 

*  CaL  of  8UUe  Fapers  Dom.  1655-6.  »  ibid.  20  Novamber  1655. 

*  SlitoBftpanBoiii.  Ibtttr.  27  September  1655b 

*  liiMb  114*  Nm.  3S.  104 ;  Inataaoe  F»|wn  7;  Bnm.  78. 28  Ootober  1668. 

*  Instance  Papers  7. 

*  Libola  114,  Nos.  35,  66 ;  Stote  Papers  Dom.  Interr.  18  Januaiy  1658;  7.jMiuai7'; 
SOand  80  Septenber  1659  ;  9  FiBbnuury  and  7  Maroh  166G. 

*  Ai  in  tiw  ouc  of  the  '  Sampson  '  plundond  by  the/  Snekling,*  both  Tgngljfh- 

mien  ;  State  Papers  Dom.  Interr.  9  S^-ptembpr  lR5fi. 

J"  State  Papers  Dom.  Interr.  12  August  1659.    '«  Pat.  12  Chas.  II,  pt.  17,  No.  22. 
isPill4GhM.U,pt.  12,N<k6.  IS  Ghv.  n,  o.  9. 
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prize  :  §  C  dirt'cts  ship  |)aj)ers  to  bo  preserved  ;  §  7  forbids  embezzle- 
ment and  spc)il  of  captiiKMl  rroods,  but  expressly  allows  the  custom 
of  pillaf^e  of  goods  on  tin-  '^mi  deck  ;  and  §  8  forbids  criieltv  or  ill- 
treatment  of  crews  of  enemy  ships  surrendering  witliout  lighting. 

Instructions  to  privateers  issued  for  the  Dutch  war  of  1064*  '^  differ 
from  previous  instructions  only  in  one  or  two  points  of  small  import- 
ance. Captures  may  be  made  on  any  river  or  creek  as  veil  as  at  sea ; 
they  are  to  be  brou^^t  into  a  port  of  England  or  Ireland ;  and  secoiity 
is  to  be  taken  for  the  payment  of  the  king's  cnstoms,  as  well  as  for  the 
admiral's  tenths.  These  instroctions  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
but  so  long  as  the  dnke  of  York  remained  lord  high  admiral  letters 
of  marqae  in  ordinary  cases  issued  in  his  name.  Occasionally,  in 
exceptional  cases,  letters  of  reprisal  were  issued  under  the  great  seal 
by  the  king  himself ;  thus  on  5  June  1665  "'^  letters  of  reprisal  were 
granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Turner  and  George  Carew  in  respect  of  cap- 
tures made  by  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  in  1648  involving  a  loss 
of  lo0,612/.  By  a  warrant  of  10  June  1665  the  provision  of  the  late 
instructions  as  to  bringing  caj)tures  into  a  jiort  of  England  or  Ireland 
or  other  port  where  there  was  an  admiralty  court,'''  having  been 
found  hazardous  and  inc-onvenient.  was  disjjensed  with. 

The  instructions  of  "28  January  1665  were  followed  bv  an  order- 
in-council  and  a  proclamation,  both  dated  22  Februarj'  following,"*" 
which  mark  a  curious  episode  in  the  liistory  of  English  prize  law. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  l^^ench  rule  of  robe  ^emenU 
with  the  result  that  almost  immediately  there  was  trouble  with 
France.  The  instructions  took  the  form  of  a  direction  to  the 
admiralty  judge  as  to  the  law  to  be  applied  by  him  in  adjudicating 
upon  captures.  The  following  are  the  new  provisions  in  the  order- 
of-coundl :  (1)  No  claim  to  goods  on  board  a  Dutdi  ship  is  to  be 
admitted  ;  ship  and  cargo  are  to  be  condemned.  (2)  Ships  of  friends 
or  of  English  subjects  having  on  board  Dutch  people  or  Dutch  goods 
are  to  he  condenmed,  together  with  their  cargoes.  (3)  In  other 
cases  claims  by  English  subjects  or  by  friends  are  to  be  admitted, 
])rovided  the  claimant  is  properly  authorised  by  the  owner  to  make 
the  claim.  (4)  If  the  ship  resists  search,  if  papers  are  destroyed, 
concealed,  or  fabricated,  or  if  there  are  none,  ship  and  cargo  are  to 
be  condi  nined,  (5)  Ships  carrying  mmiitions  of  war  or  victuals  ''^ 
or  conlraljand  to  Holland  or  her  plantations  are  to  be  condenmed. 
(6)  Where  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  claim  is  fraudulent, 

'*  They  are  dated  28  January  1665  ;  mmcelL  I4I8. 1 3.  This  Toliuiie  wntftifif  doeo. 
mcnUi  relating  to  pciie  matters  1664-1069. 
^  IbuL  t  21. 

7*  8t«te  Papen  Don.  Bntxy  Book  22.  f.  16S. 

^  Tangier  seems  to  have  l>een  intended. 

^  MifloeU.  1418,  t.  37;  &>tat«  Papers  l>om.  Chaa.  IL  oxiiL  30  (print);  Laudowne 
MB.  IM,  i  1& 

»  Gf.  Add.M&  lfiO«,  1.200. 
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unless  security  for  costs  is  f^iven.  the  ship  or  goods  are  to  be  con-  ' 
demned.  (7)  If  a  condemnation  is  a])|)<'al('rl  against,  the  ship  and 
cargo  are  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  await  the  rt^sult  of  the 
appeal,  security  for  costs  being  first  given.  (8)  PiilUic  notice  is  to  be 
given  at  the  Royal  Exchange  of  proceedings  taken  for  adjudication. 
There  had  been  some  friction  with  France  before  this  order-in- 

*   

coimcil  was  issaed ;  the  day  before  its  iasne  the  F^ch  ambassador 
was  complaining  of  delay  in  restoring  a  French  ship  which  had  been 
captored,  and  the  oonnoil  directed  the  admiralty  judge  to  give 
special  despatch  to  French  claims.^  ^rtly  afterwards,  on  26  March, 
the  ambassador  wrote  again complaining  of  the  terms  of  the  order 
of  22  February  appljnng  the  role  robe  d*ennemi  oonfisqur  crllr  fVami 
to  French  ships ;  Uiat  rule,  he  says,  was  no  longer  applied  l)y  French 
courts ;  moreover,  it  -was  an  unheard  of  thing  that  England  sh<juld 
in  her  own  courts  apply,  not  English,  l)ut  Frmcli  law.  He  objected 
also  to  the  seizure  of  victuals  a^  contraband,  lie  was  answered  that 
French  ships  could  not  be  ])eriiiitti'd  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  Holland, 
and  that  they  were  constantly  coloin  in;^'  Dutch  t;ooiis  as  French,  and 
that  the  rule  robe  (Vennevii  prevailed  not  onlv  in  France  but  in 
England,  where  it  had  been  enacted  by  statute  centuries  ago,''-  and 
also  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  dispute  was  probably  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  with  France  which  broke  out  shortly  afterwards. 
It  was  followed  by  new  instructions  to  privateers,  dated  11  Ifay  1666^ 
authorising  the  capture  of  Dutch  and  French  ships  and  goods,  and 
again  enforcing  the  rule  of  robe  ffenmemi.  They  begin  with  a  recital 
that  the  previous  instructions  had  been  found  insufficient,  and 
contain  several  additions  to,  as  well  as  some  omissions  from,  those  of 
1665.  The  principal  changes  arc  that  captures  are  not  to  be  made 
in  the  harbours  or  roads  of  friends  within  shot  of  their  cannon  ;  if 
by  *  invincible  necessity '  captures  cannot  be  taken  to  a  port  where 
there  is  an  English  admiralty  court,  they  are  to  be  kept  until  they 
can  be  '  fairly  and  legally  adjudged  *  ;  a  fuj-ther  i)r()vision  as  to  tlie 
inspection  and  production  of  ship  papers  ;  those  on  board  captured 
ships  are  not  to  be  in  cold  blood  killed,  wounded,  or  ill-treated  '  con- 
trary to  the  usages  and  just  provision  of  war  '  ;  more  stringent 
provision  is  made  as  to  security  given  for  good  behaviour,  payment 
of  customs  and  admirals*  tenths,  and  the  observance  of  treaties  and 
passports ;  prizes  after  oondemnation  may  be  kept  by  the  captor  or 
sold,  at  his  option ;  in  the  notice  given  to  the  lord  admiral  of  ships 
obtaining  letters  of  marque  details  of  their  tonnage,  crews,  and 
equipment  are  to  be  given.  About  a  f ortni^t  after  the  date  of  these 

"  Mwoell.  1418.  f  30. 

"  HarL  MSS.  1509,  f.  87  »pq.  Add.  MS.  1609.  ff.  14ft-& 
**  Referring  apparently  to  20  Hen.  VI.  c.  1. 

•  IfiMdL  1418,  t  M;  tlMM  aeev  to  have  bem  nilwtitiited  for  intmotiow 
•giiiNl  tiM  Vnndi  imwd  •  hm  d»js  befon ;  Me  tML  1 08. 
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instructions,  on  80  May,'''  almost  identical  ones  were  issued  against 
ships  and  goods  of  Denmark.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  French 
rule  of  robe  cfenncmi,  adopted  in  1665,  does  not  appear  in  those  of 
1666.  During  the  short  time  for  which  it  was  in  force  the  admiralty 
judges  appear  to  have  had  some  hedtation  in  condemning  food  stafls 
and  fidendB*  goods,  and  the  commissioners  for  prizes  wrote  to  them 
remonstrating  against  their  slackness  in  this  respect.^  In  1667, 
however,  French  goods  in  a  Swedish  ship  at  Fahnonth  were  seised 
as  prize  to  the  king.^  On  15  Decemher  1666,  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
irregularities  committed  by  privateers,  all  outstanding  letters  of 
marque  had  been  revoked.''' 

At  this  period  the  Enghsh  as  well  as  continental  prize  courts 
condemned  captures  that  had  never  been  brought  to  a  port  of  the 
■captor's  country.  In  1666  a  Dutch  prize  was  taken  by  her  EngHsh 
captor  to  Ciottenburg,  and  whilst  there  was  condemned  in  the 
English  admiralty.  Notwithstanding  this,  probably  at  the  in- 
stigation of  her  Dutch  owners  and  to  rescue  her  from  the  captor,  she 
was  arrested  by  the  Swedish  authorities.  The  commissioners  for 
prizes  wrote  an  angry  remonstrance  to  the  Swedish  ambas.sador  m 
England.  l)uruig  the  third  Dutch  war  one  Edward  Voorst  had  a 
commission  from  the  States  General  to  adjudicate  upon  prizes  taken 
into  Oormma,  and  in  1676  ^  condemned  there  the '  Lyon  *  of  Bristol, 
which  had  heen  brought  in  by  a  Dutch  captor.  In  1694^  the 
practice  of  taking  prizes  to  neutral  ports  received  a  check ;  Sweden 
objected  to  the  execution  in  Sweden  of  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses  in  respect  of  the  *Hope,'  which  had  been  taken  to  a 
Swedish  port  by  her  T^/n^jph  captor.  In  1666  a  Dutch  prize  was 
taken  by  her  English  captor  mto  Gottenburg,  and  whilst  lying 
there  was  condemned  in  the  English  adiniralty.  Meanwhile  she 
had  been  arrested  by  the  Swedish  authorities,  presumably  at  the 
instance  of  her  Dutch  owners,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  her  captor. 
The  commissioners  for  prizes  in  England  wrote  an  angry  remonstrance 
to  the  Swedish  ambassador,  with  what  result  does  not  apj)ear.  In 
1690  it  was  proposed  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  some  unnamed 
power  that  captors  of  either  of  the  contracting  countries  should 
carry  their  prizes  to  their  own  country  for  adjudication  by  the 
tribunals  of  that  comitry.  The  king  was  advised  that  ho  could  not 
by  treaty  deprive  his  subjects  of  the  right  to  recover  by  process  of 
the  English  courts  their  own  captured  ships  and  goods,  whilst  lying 
in  an  English  port.** 

«  MisccU.  1418,  f.  57. 

»  State  Papers  D  m.  Chas.  II.  cxxi.  76.  25  May  1665 ;  Harl.  MSS.  150,  f.  65  b. 
**  State  Fapen  Dun.  28  Jmwj  1667. 
«  Admiralty,  Socr.  In  Intten  6246,  t  180. 

»  Harl.  MS"  1510.  f.  658.  »  Libels  117.  No.  82. 

»  MiBC«U.  1419,  ad  Oncm.  *>  Hnrl.  MS.  1510  {.  658. 

*  Report  of  arLeolinr  Jeii]ditt;Stete  Piq^Dom.   13  September  160& 
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Whether  ihv  CiiKjiio  Ports  admiralty  exorcised  jjrizc  jurisdiction 
during  the  Commonwealth,  owing  to  the  ahsencN'  of  its  records,  dot-s 
not  appear.  In  1649  '''^  the  jurisdiction  appears  to  have  heen  denied, 
but  in  167S  •''^  a  prize  case  was  heard  on  appeal  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Warden.  It  was  sought  -o  appeal  from  their 
decisioQ  to  the  king,  but  be  was  advised  tbat  no  furtber  appeal  lay. 
Tbis  is  probablj  the  latest  instance  of  a  prise  case  being  tried  at 
Dover.  Until  the  union  the  admiralty  of  Scotland  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  The  hereditary 
kcd  bi^  admiral  of  Scotland  after  James'  accession  continued  to 
exercise  admiralty,  including  prize,  jurisdiction.  He  condemned  a 
priae  in  1630,®»  and  his  prize  jorisdiction  was  expressly  recognised 
in  1644.^'  During  the  second  Dutch  war  the  duke  of  Bichmond  and 
Lennox  issued  letters  of  marque,^'''  and  captures  made  under  them 
were  taken  to  Scotland  and  condemned  by  the  Scottish  admiralty 
court.  In  1066  the  Scottish  admiralty  condemned  as  Danish 
prize  the  *  Jacob  '  of  Lerwick, '''^  together  with  some  English-owned 
goods  on  board  her.  The  ship  and  goods  were  sold  to  Thompson, 
an  Enghshman,  after  which  the  goods  were  arrested  l>y  process  of 
the  English  admiralty  at  the  instance  of  their  original  owners. 
Thompson  complained  to  the  council,  pointing  out  that  if  con- 
demnation by  the  Scottish  court  were  not  to  be  treated  as  final,  no 
cue  would  buy  under  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Jenkins, 
the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  npon  his  report  by  order  of  1  March 
1667  the  ship  and  goods  were  restored  to  Thompson,  upon  his  giving 
seeority  in  £8000  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  lords  of  session,  to 
idiom  the  matter  was  to  be  taken  upon  appeal.^^^ 

In  1666  a  question  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  grant  to  the 
lord  admiral  contained  in  his  patent  of  bona  inimicorimi  and  other 
emoluments  appertaining  to  his  office.  By  an  ortlcr-in-council  of 
SHarch  1666  it  was  d( dared  that  enemy  ships  forced  into  ports 
or  roadsteads  of  England  or  Ireland  by  weather  or  coming  in  by 
mistake  belonged  to  the  lord  admiral  ;  ships  driven  in  by  king's 
ships,  or  seized  in  English  j)orts  before  war  was  declared,  or  coming 
in  voluntarily,  or  deserting  from  the  enemy,  belonged  to  the  king  : 
ships  captured  at  sea  by  non-commissioned  captors,  to  the  lord 
admiral ;  salvage  due  for  ships  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  to  the 

"  6UU>  Papers  Dom.  Interr.  17  iX'ccmber  1649. 
•*  WyniM's  Life  of  Sir  LeoUnt  Jenkitu,  iL  782. 

»  Miscell.  1422,  f.  94.  «  Acts  210,  27  Juno  1644. 

^  The  authority  was  under  the  great  seal  of  ScotlanrI ;  Exam.  76^  31  January  1067. 
**  State  Papen  Dom.  Cbaa.  II.  oxciiL,  5,  U ;  nmcclL  1159. 
*  Ferlifti«  LentvMt  in  Nonmy. 

^  In  1675  difficulties  again  arose  between  the  SoottUk  «iid  Bo^iili  Adnastlties ; 
State  Papers  Dom.  4  November  1675. 
«  MiscelL  1418,  f.  49. 

>**  See  Admiimlty  Seor.  In  letters  S24^  L  862,  m  to  the  mMUiiiig  of  theae  woidc. 
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lord  admiral  ;  ships  forsaken  by  their  crews,  unless  under  pressure 
by  the  king's  or  commissioned  ships,  to  the  lord  admiral. 

By  the  treaty  of  Breda  of  31  July  1007  peace  was  made  with 
Holland.  There  is  nothing  novd  in  the  lengthy  treaty  :  by  Art.  19 
England's  right  to  the  salute  is  again  expressly  recognised;  by 
Art.  17  eaeh  party  agrees  not  to  supply  men,  ships,  arms  or  viotuals 
to  rebels  against  the  other ;  and  by  Art.  28  each  agrees  to  assist  the 
merdhantmen  of  the  other  when  attacked.  This  artide  was  in  1667 
the  ground  of  a  complaint  by  the  Dutch  ambassador  that  one  John 
Gonil  H II,  an  Irishman,  in  a  frigate  of  ten  guns  called  the '  St.  Andrew  * 
or  '  Have-at-all,'  with  a  pretended  commission  from  the  king  of 
Spain  against  the  French,  bad  captured  the  '  St.  James '  of  Middle- 
burg,  laden  with  pepper  and  other  free  goods  on  board  and  bound 
for  Morlaix.  The  ship  being  in  the  Downs  he  prayed  for  her  arrest 
and  restitution,  and  the  lord  admiral  was  directed  to  put  Gombell 
under  arrest  accordingly. 

The  old  disputes  between  the  conunon  law  judges  and  the 
admiralty  court  as  to  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  were  continued 
after  the  Eestoraiion.  On  4  March  1668  ^'^^  an  order  in  council 
directed  that  the  lord  keeper  and  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  should 
settle  the  busuiess  of  appeals  and  prohibitions  in  spoil  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  prochunations  of  19  March  1602  and  80  September  1606, 
and  to  report  to  the  coundL^^ 

On  8  February  1668  a  proclamation  issued  forbidding  fighting 
by  foreign  ships  in  English  waters,  and  hovering  of  foreign  ships  of 
war  off  English  ports  so  as  to  alarm  traders  ;  the  rule  as  to  a  foreign 
man-of-war  not  sailing  from  an  English  port  w  ithin  two  tides  of  an 
enemy  ship  lying  there  was  repeated  ;  no  English  ship  was  to  be 
allowed  to  sail  upon  any  but  trading  or  fishing  voyages  ;  no  foreign 
man-of-war  with  a  [>rize  was  to  be  allow(Hl  to  shelter  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  in  an  English  harbour,  or  to  sell  her  prize  or  prize 
goods  in  England,  and  any  English-owni'd  Liioods  in  the  prize  wore  to 
be  arrested  and  ri-stored  to  their  owners  ;  English  subjects  were 
forbidden  to  buy  foreigners'  prizes  or  prize  goods,  and  lastly  they 
were  forbidden  to  serve  or  to  take  commissions  from  foreign  princes. 
In  1611,^^  during  the  mterval  between  the  seotmd  and  third  Dutch 
wars,  an  Act  was  passed  to  encourage  resistance  to  pirates;  it 
enabled  ships  attacked  to  capture  and  hold  the  pirate  ship  as  prise. 
A  case  of  the  previous  year  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  passing 

"o  Dumont.  vii.  pt.  1,  p.  44.  »•  MiaoeU.  1160. 

Admiralty  Seer.  In  letten  6246,  f.  267. 
^  Ante,  xxiv.  606. 

^  Stote  Pttpen  Dom.  ChM.  IL,  oezzziv.  112 1  Stoto  Fapen  Don.  PiooluMtioni 

iil  256. 

m  xhii  wwwpMted  in  1674  and  agsin  in  1976  ■iidie84 ;  M  ff.  Sa6»  340. 3GQ, 
488. 

22  &  23  ChM.  IL  0.11, 1.10;  of.  13  &  14  Viet.  o.  26. 
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this  Act.  The  '  Kiiv^  David '  was  captured  and  recaptured  three 
times  by  and  from  Moorish  pirates  ;  the  gallantry  of  hor  crew  was 
rewarded  by  an  order  of  the  council  that  fifty  Moors,  wIki  had  been 
overpowered  and  taken  captive  on  board  her,  sliould  be  sold  or 
exchsinged  m  ransom  for  EngUsh  captives  in  Algiers,  of  whom  those 
who  were  shown  to  have  made  the  best  resistance  were  to  be  the 
fint  to  be  zanBomed.  Befoie  the  "war  of  1672  was  dedaied  some 
Duteh  ships  ivith  friends*  goods  on  board  were  ssised,  and  Dr. 
Jenkins  was  caUed  upon  to  oondenin  them,  ships  and  goods,  as  prize. 
This  he  protested  against,  as  being  contraiy  to  his  oommission  tod 
also  to  the  law  ol  nations.iu  In  1690  the '  Jean  of  Boohelle,'  which 
had  been  captured  before  war  declared,  and  released,  was  ordered 
by  the  ooimeil  to  be  re-arrested  upon  the  ground  that  France  had 
condemned  Englisli  ships  in  like  case. 

The  third  Dutch  war,  of  1G72,  produced  new  rules  as  to  the  law 
to  be  apphed  in  adjudicatmg  upon  captures  at  sea,  and  a  new  set  of 
instructions  to  privateers.  They  are  dated  respectively  22  and  25 
May  1672,^1'*  and  in  substance  dilTer  httle  from  tliose  of  1665  and 
11  May  1666.  The  robe  d'mncmi  rule  is  again  omitted,  but  all  goods 
in  Dutch  bottoms  were  declared  to  be  prizable  ;  there  are  further 
provisions  as  to  authenticating  claimants  and  more  frequent  sittings 
of  the  admiralty  court,  and  an  additional  article  requiring  privateers 
to  supply  to  the  lord  admiral  any  information  they  may  obtain  ta 
to  the  movements  and  ships  of  the  enemy.  Examples  of  com- 
missions are  contained  in  the  same  Yolome  as  the  instmctions,^!^ 
also  a  list  of  ships  to  which  commissions  had  been  granted.  The 
treaty  of  peace  madewith  the  United  Provincesonl December  1674^^^ 
provides  Use  freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  when  either 
was  at  war  with  a  third  power,  except  in  contraband.  Arts.  4  and  5 
enumerate  the  goods  that  were  to  bo  contraband  and  those  that 
were  to  be  free.  The  former  consisted  of  war  material  of  various 
kinds  ;  amongst  the  free  goods  are  corn,  tobacco,  victuals  of  all 
sorts,  and  shipping  materials.  The  treaty  with  France  of  24  February 
1677  1^*^'  is  very  similar  ;  by  Art.  8  all  French  ^t){)ds  m  ships  of  an 
enemy  to  England  were  declared  to  be  prize,  and  vice  versa. 

Reprisals  against  Algiers  were  authorised  in  16S1,  and  instruc- 
tions similar  to  those  of  1672,  with  some  additions,  were  issued  on 
14  December  1681.^^7  They  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  the  prin- 
cipal additions  are  Arts.  4  and  7.  The  former  provides  for  the 

Art«  of  the  Privy  Council  Colonial,  ii.  516.  Thon-  an-  indications  that  armed 
tnders  had  surrendered  to  pirates  naiwoeesarily  and  without  making  any  resistanoe. 

SUte  Vvpbxs  Dom.  Chaa.  IT.  oeoTfi.  160 ;  8  May  1072.  MisoelL  020. 

MkmlL  1418,  ff.  83,  88.  The  effect  of  the  order  in  council  upon  tlie  treaty  of 
Breda  a."  rot;ard«  neiitral  '-hip-'  and  poods  is  explainfd  in  a  li  tter  of  L.uukrdale  to  the 
Scottish  Chancellor  uf  TiU  June  1672  ;  State  Papers  Scotland,  Warrant  Book  ii.  f.  220. 


iM  XiMeU.  1418,  ff.  03. 00. 
n«  Ihid.  p.  327. 
VOL.  XZVI.— NO.  CI. 


ii»  DniiKHit^  TiL  pt.  1.  p.  282. 
iw  mmxU.  1418,  ff.  110,  111. 
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handing  over  to  men-of-war  of  all '  rcnogados  to  the  Christian  faith  * ; 
the  latter  forbids  privateers  to  wear  '  our  I'liion  llagg  and  jack.'  ^i*^ 
Increased  security  (£30(K))  for  privateers  over  150  tons  is  re(iiiiretl, 
and  permission  is  given  to  take  prizes  to  Tangier.  In  the  following 
year  peace  was  made  with  Algiers:  the  treaty  H'  inaugurates  the 
system  of  passes,  which  was  in  use  until  the  last  century,  and  treedom 
<rf  trade  for  English  ships  ;  it  forbids  the  setting  out  of  Algerine  ships 
as  pirates  from  the  Airiean  ports,  the  sale  of  pirate  goods  (bat 
not  of  English  prizes)  at  Algiers,  and  the  enslayement  of  Elnf^ish 
captives.  On  80  June  1681  Lord  Viseonnt  Mordannt  ^  was  required 
by  the  ooimcQ  to  give  security  that  the  *  Mordaunt/  whidi  he  was 
fitting  ont  for  a  voyage  of  which  no  particulars  are  given,  would  not 
attack  friends  or  aUies,  interlope  on  any  chartered  company,  or 
take  a  commission  from  any  foreign  prince.^^^  Wliat  was  the  destina- 
tion of  the  *  Mordaunt  *  does  not  appear ;  whatever  purpose  her 
owner  had  in  view  was  not  carried  out  by  him  in  person,  as  he  was  in 
England  in  1681  and  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  right  of 
pillage,  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1061,  was  recognised  and  enforced  in 
1676  1--  by  the  court  of  delegates  in  a  case  where  the  pillage  con- 
sisted of  244  slaves  captured  in  the  *  Susanna.'  Their  value,  £4801, 
was  di^  ided  amongst  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  captor,  according 
to  their  ratings.  A  claim  by  the  captors,  allowed  in  the  court  below, 
to  800  other  slaves,  was  disallowed  by  the  delegates,  probably  on 
the  ground  that  these  slaves  were  in  the  hold,  and  therefore  not 
sobjeot  to  pillage. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  24  Febmaiy  16*77  ^  between  En^and  and 
Fhmce  provides  lot  freedom  of  trade  between  each  conntiy  with 
enemies  of  the  other,  except  in  contraband  goods,  which  are  enu- 
merated and  consist  of  war  material ;  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
com,  wine,  and  victuals  are  to  be  free ;  trade  between  two  ports  of 
an  enemy  of  either  is  prohibited,  also  trade  to  a  blockaded  port ; 
contraband  goods  are  not  to  '  infect '  other  goods  on  board  the  ship 
that  carries  tliem  or  the  ship  herself ;  goods  of  either  coimtry  on 
board  a  ship  that  is  enemy  to  the  other  are  prize  :  all  sentences  of 
condemnation  are  to  be  subjtHit  to  appeal  and  review  by  the  king's 
council,  and  no  commissions  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  subjects  of 
either  country  £iom  an  enemy  of  the  other.^^* 

u«  Xhis  WAS  forbitlden  by  a  pKOokinAtion  of  1A74 ;  State  Papers  Dom.  Proclama- 
tiotti.  f.  SM. 

u«  Hentkt,  Trmiu^,  i.  r.s.    a  'similar  tivaty  WM  made  in  1886 ;  «6mI.  p.  CS. 
^  AlterwardB  third  earl  of  Peterborough. 
Instance  Papen  13. 

i»  Prize  Appeals,  8ent«uioea.  1 ;  wte  wlmt  Aelt  of  iftt         CdkmO.  CohniaL  iL  CBL 

A  print     in  Instance  Papers  13. 

A  pruclamatioD  to  this  effect  had  ^K-vn issued  on 27  September  1674;  State  Papena 
Don.  Proolamations,  L  3S6L  One  Hunt  had  been  iBpriMmed  for  taking  a  oommiMioa 
fnmtlmnaiioliking;  MiMelLMlb 
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In  1683  ^-^  the  commissioners  for  the  admiralty  were  empowered 
to  grant  to  coramandors  recommended  by  the  East  India  company 
commissions  authorising  thi>m  to  aid  the  company  against  the  king 
of  liantam.  Sir  Thomas  Grantham  in  the  '  Charles,'  John  Nicholson  in 
the  'Beaufort,'  William  Dyke  in  the  'Rochester,'  and  Sir  John  Trelawny 
in  the  '  Royal  James  *  had  such  conmdssions.  In  1684  and  again  m 
1687  commissions  issued  to  the  captains  of  H.M.S. '  Orange  Tree  ' 
and  floxue  private  ships  to  oaptore  pirates  within  the  limits  of  the 
charter  of  the  Boyal  African  Company.  On  8  February  1685 1^7 
commanders  of  H.M.  ships  off  the  coast  of  Elngland  were  instraoted 
to  seiae  and  take  on  board  'all  passengera  whatsoever,  whether 
Wb  Majesty's  sabjeots  or  fbreignecB  ...  in  any  vessel  bound  for 
the  coast  of  England.*  The  occasion  for  this  stringent  order  does 
not  appear.  In  1686  the  '  David  '  was  condemned  to  the  king 
for  cany^ing  arms  to  the  dukeoi  Arg^  11,  u  rebel,  and  the  '  Gieyhoond ' 
and  the  '  Retume,'  m  the  servioe  of  the  duke  of  Konmonth,  were 
condemned  for  a  like  reason. 

•  The  instructions  for  the  French  war  of  1689  differ  little  from 
those  of  previous  wars  in  1C72  and  16G6.  Art.  1  authorises  tht^ 
capture  of  French  sliips  and  goods  '  and  such  other  ships  vessels  and 
goods  as  are  or  shall  lie  liable  to  confiscation.'  The  robe  d*ennemi  rule 
does  not  appear,  but  the  articles  as  to  bringing  in  prizes  to  England 
for  adjudication,  as  to  torture  and  cruelty,  and  the  observance  of 
treaties  are  as  before.  Some  Danish  ships  captured  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  were  on  15  August  1689  ordered  by  the  council  to  be 
zeetored  after  discharging  any  French,  English,  Hanse,  Spanish,  or 
Dutch  goods,  or  the  goods  of  any  prince  who  had  prohibited  trade 
or  was  at  war  with  France.  The  bonds  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
privateers  in  this  war  are  collected  in  a  \  olume,  which  is  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  similar  volumes.  The  letters  of  marque  conclude 
with  the  request  that  all  princes  will  give  the  bearer  aid,  assistance, 
and  succour  in  their  ports  for  himself  and  his  prizes.13*  Further 
instructions  for  privateers  issued  on  2  May  1698. '^3  They  are 
twenty-two  in  number,  more  voluminous  than  hitherto,  and  contain 
specific  references  to  tiie  requirements  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden 
of  1061  and  of  a  recent  convention  with  Denmark.'-^*   They  authorise 

Ibid.  fT.  I3G-146.  CL  AdninJiySeer.  In  lettcn  5139,  f.  874  ;  ibid.  B«gtatoa, 
V*riouB,  401,  ff.  10.  11.  »»  Ibid.  S,  147-151. 

W  AOmnhy  Seor.  Oat  letters  1017,  t  SI.  ^  Libeb  122.  No.  I66w 

AmL  Na  170;  Libels  123.  No.  77. 

I^ptters  of  marque  declatatienn  I.  f.  12.  This  vol'imc  contains  (f.  2?)  oxamplp*< 
ai  letters  of  marque,  and  »  list  of  the  ships,  about  150,  oommiasioQed  between  12  July 
1989  and  8  lUrah  IflSS.  TheinstrDetioii*  nreaboin  Adniislty  Seor.  Ontletten  1046, 
1  4.  Admirmlty  Seor.  lia  letten  8140,  f.  883. 

lietters  of  amniue  di'darations  2.  f.  23. 

Lettera  of  marque  declarat loas  2,  f .  107.    A  form  of  •  letter  of  marque  is  at  f.  1 1 4. 
***  Ai  to  paaaporta  and  oartiSoatM  of  owneisMp  of  oanto.  Tbe  Swodiili  tiea^ 
•nthoriaea  trade  tMith  porta  of  a  MU|{efent»  axcepi  whan  blookided. 
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the  captnze  of  neutral  and  other  ships  trading  to  or  from  France  or 
her  possessions,  also  of  ships  of  Hamburg  and  certain  other  northern 
ports  named,  although  they  were  hostile  to  France. i^''  The  list  of 
contraband  specifies  the  usual  war  and  shipping  materials ;  it 
originally  included  '  com  .  .  .  whithersoever  it  be  bound,'  but 
these  words  were  struck  out  by  warrant  from  the  queen  dated 
14  June  1693. i"^''  Danish  and  Swedish  ships,  duly  documented,  were 
to  bo  free  from  capture  unless  tradmg  between  two  French  ports. 
Two-thiids  of  privateers'  crews  were  to  be  landsmen,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  wear  the  jaek  <x  pennants  when  m  oompany  with  the 
queen's  ships.  In  other  respects  these  instraotions  follow  the  forms 
of  those  of  1672  and  1689.  They  contain  a  reference  to  a  statute  ^ 
of  1692,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  prise  Acts  afterwards  passed 
on  the  breaking  out  of  wars.  By  this  Act  trade  with  France  was 
prohibited,  as  it  had  been  by  a  previoiis  Act  of  the  first  year  of  the 
reign.  It  contains  also  provisions  as  to  the  distribution  of  prizes ; 
priyateets'  prizes  were  to  belong  wholly  to  the  captors,  but  the  goods 
on  board  were  to  go,  as  to  four-fifths  to  the  captors  and  as  to  one- 
fifth  to  the  king,!^-'  except  where  none  of  the  goods  were  French  ; 
if  any  wore  French,  the  whole  went  to  the  captor  (§  18).  Prizes 
captmed  by  the  king's  ships  or  by  hired  ships  were  to  belong,  as  to 
one-third  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  slain  and  the  sick  and 
wounded,  as  to  one-third  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  captor,  and 
as  to  one-third  to  the  king  ;  gini  money,  at  £10  per  gun,  was  to  be 
paid  to  captors  who  sank  or  destroyed  an  enemy  ship  of  war  ;  prizes 
taken  in  the  Mediterranean  were  to  be  taken  to  Cadiz,  Alicante, 
Messina,  or  Naples,  and  there  delivered  to  agents  appointed  by  the 
prize  commissioners,  who  after  adjudication  in  Eng^d  either 
restored  or  sold  them,  transmitting  the  proceeds  to  England 
Prizes  taken  to  America  or  the  West  Indies  were  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  there ;  in  the  East  Indies  they  were  to  be  taken  to  an  English 
factory.  Salvage  was  to  be  paid  on  recapture  at  rates  varying 
from  one-third  to  one-eighth,  according  to  ^e  time  they,  had  been 
in  the  enemy's  possession.^*'^ 

bir  Charles  Hedges  had  been  called  upon  to  condemn  some  of  these  ships  under  the 
earliariitttfitotioiii8<rfl68B;  Hedimbted  vh0ClierlielMid(liepower»uid  whetherif  he 
h$d  tbe  power  tiie  Iftw  of  natioiiB  voald  *  be«r  him  <mt.*  State  Pi^ecs  Dom.  Kftval  1, 

22  October  1689. 
»•  Ibid,  I.  110. 

*v  4  Mid  5  WilL  and  Haiy,  o.  2S»   Ihie  ie  the  finfe  Act  ia  vhioh  the  woid 

•privateer'  occurs, 

I*  1  Will,  and  Mar>-,  c.  34. 

Senteoces,  prize  20,  Nos.  13,  17b. 
^  AfKoobmatiooof  83]l»7l68ehadgiTenpilhigeoiiuid»bov»t^ 

eaptors  ;  State  Papers  Dom.  Petition  entry  Book  I,  88. 
Admiralty  Sk-cr.  In  letters  5140,  f.  8G0,  1001. 
>^  About  1693  H.ALS.  '  Talbot '  was  recaptured.    The  king  v>sm  advised  that  she 
most  be  n^iudiMedfroiB  her  eeptoa ;  Tnee.  Papen,  zadfi.  No.  SC. 
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The  salute  to  the  English  flag  was  stUl  a  bunung  question. 
Althon^^  the  Datdi  had  on  paper  admowledged  the  daim  since 
1654,  other  nations  yielded  only  to  force.  In  1674  a  Frenchman 

was  brought  in,  tried  at  admiralty  sessions,  and  fined  £500  for  not 
stiiking  :  in  1677  three  Ostenders  were  fined  £50,  £150,  and  £400 
respectively.  In  all  these  cases  shotted  guns  were  fired,  but  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  bloodshed.  In  1694  a  Dane,  when 
ordered  by  Clowdesly  ShovoU  in  the  '  Stirling  Castle  '  to  lower  his  Hag, 
fired  into  the  latter  and  killed  some  of  her  men.  Shovell  returned 
her  fire  and  compelled  her  to  strike  ;  he  justifies  his  action  in  a  letter 
to  the  duko  of  Shrewsbury,  claiming  that  '  Her  Majesty  would 
highly  resent  soe  presumptuous  a  violation  of  their  Majesties  royal 
prerogative  and  sovereignty  of  the  seas.' 

After  the  Bestoration  appeals  from  the  admiralty  were  heard 
1^  three  or  four  memheis  of  the  privy  council,  and  not,  as  in  earlier 
times,  by  commiwrionera  speoiaDy  appointed  for  each  case.  In  1690 
the  precedent  of  1628  was  followed,  and  by  an  order  of  11  August 
all  the  members  of  the  ooundl  were  appointed  commissioners  to  hear 
prize  appeals.  Two  rolls  of  appeal  prize  sentences  for  1675-6 
and  1689-92  are  extant. 

The  prize  Act  of  1692  refers  to  prize  courts  in  the  colonies.  The 
need  for  these  was  recognised  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and 
even  earlier  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  navigation  Act  of  1651 
could  not  be  worked  in  the  absence  of  a  prize  jurisdiction  abroad. 
The  supplementary  patent  to  the  duke  of  York  of  1662  conferring 
upon  him  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  English  possessions  abroad  is  the 
first  indication  of  an  intention  to  erect  vice-admiralty  courts  else- 
where than  in  England  ;  soon  afterwards  the  possession  of  Tangier 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  erection  of  a  court  there  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  prizes  captured  in  the  Mediterranean.  No  record, 
however,  has  been  found  of  prizes  having  been  acijndicated  upon 
there.  Jamaica  is  probably  the  first  plantation  in  which  prize 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  a  properly  constituted  vice-admiralty 
court-i-t^  A  solitary  instance  of  condemnation  of  a  ship  by  a  colonial 
court  for  breach  of  this  Act  as  early  as  1653  has  been  mentioned.i*^ 
In  1658  Captain  flings  took  some  Dutdi  ships  seized  for  trading 
with  Barbadoes  to  Jamaica,  where  they  were  lying  in  1661  uncon- 
denmed,  since  the  governor,  Colonel  Doyley,  was  of  opinion  that  he 

State  Papers  Dom.  Chas.  II.  ccclxvii.  100.    The  fines  were  remitted. 

State  Papers  Dom.  Naval  4, 2  September  1694 ;  another  caae  is  ibid.  10  Augiut 

IdSfi. 

»•  State  Papen  Dom.  Warrant  Book,  xxxv.  .'^46.  See  ante,  xxv.  287. 

'"^  Prize  appeal  sentenoM  1  ud  2.  A  lew  othen  of  ewlier  d*te  an  among 
delegates'  sentences. 

The  prorbiona  made  for  eondemnation  oi  priaee  at  Providenoe  Mud  itt  1680^  at 

Dunkirk  and  elsewhere  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  New  England  after  the  paasing  of 
tbe  Navigation  Act,  1651.  have  been  notio<xL   They  weie  tampoiaiy  expedients. 

>*>  The  'Spirito  Sancto,'  aupra,  p.  39. 
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had  no  power  to  erect  an  admiralty  eourt  in  the  island  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  ever  hionght  to  adjndicatioii.  Doyly's 
hesitation  to  exerdse  admiralty  jnrisdietion  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  justified,  for  on  going  out  as  governor  in  1661  he  was  instructed 
to  '  settle  sueh  judicatorips  for  civill  afiaires  and  for  the  Admiralty 
as  may  be  proper.'  Lord  Windsor,  who  snooeeded  Doyley,  received 
similar  instructions  ;  be  was  also  empowered  to  grant  commissions 
to  private  men-of-war  and  to  force  the  Spaniards  to  trade.^^^  By  a 
]iroplamation  i.ssue;d  in  Jamaica  on  21  September  1662  it  was 
recited  tliat  he  wa^  dirt'ctt'd  '  to  use  all  wayes  and  meaner  to  procure 
a  free  trade  and  commerce  '  with  Spanish  America  and  the  inlands, 
and  that  having  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Spanish  governors  to  alltnv 
a  trade,  he  was  '  unwilhngly  constrained  to  reduce  them  to  a  better 
understanding  by  the  open  and  just  practices  of  force/  With  this 
view  he  eommissioned  Captain  CSudstopher  Mings  in  the  king's  ship 
'  Griffith '  and  a  nnmber  of  private  men-of-war  to  capture  or  destroy 
Spanish  ships  and  ships  trading  to  Spanish  possessions  in  those 
seas,  and  to  attack  their  eastles,  ports,  and  towns.  Sir  CSharles 
Lyttelton,  who  succeeded  Windsor,  on  8  January  1668  g»ve  Mings  a 
similar  commission  '  to  procure  and  settle  a  trade  by  force.'  Tho 
nsvli  of  Mings'  operations  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  an  admiralty 
court  held  in  Jamaica  in  1662-4.  Several  Spanish  ships  seized  in 
Cuban  and  American  harbours  by  Mings  and  a  number  of  com- 
missioned merchant  ships  were  brought  to  Cagway  harbour  (Port 
Boyal)  and  condemned  as  prize.  The  volume  which  records  these 
proceedings  is  probably  the  earliest  record  of  a  colonial  vice-admiralty 
prize  court.  Sir  Thomas  Muddiford's  commission  as  governor  of 
Jamaica  in  1664  constitutes  him 

Admirall  in  all  the  seas  and  coasts  about  the  said  island,  with  powor 
to  erect  one  or  more  courts  of  Admiralty  for  the  hearing  and  ilcf  i  rmining 
of  all  marine  causes  aud  matters,  and  with  all  other  powers  to  the  plate 
and  office  of  Vice  Admiral]  belonging,  to  be  exercised  according  to  such 
conmiiasicm  directions  and  instructions  as  you  shaU  receive  from  our 
dearest  brother  the  Duke  of  York  our  Hi^  Admiral  of  Sngland. 

Accompanying  instructions  direct  him  to  erect  one  or  more  courts  of 
admiralty  '  according  to  the  power  sent  and  given  you  by  our  dearest 
brother  the  duke  of  York  our  High  Admiral  of  Eng^d  and  of  those 
our  dominions,'  refoning  to  the  recent  patent  conferring  the  admiralty 
of  the  plantations  upon  the  duke.  Subsequent  governors  reoeived 
similar  powers  as  to  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  the  admiralty  court 
of  the  island  seems  to  have  exercised  prize  jurisdiction  continuously 
from  Doyley's  time.  In  1666 a  sum  of  £60,000  was  transmitted 

InttaiiMFapm?.  Colon.  Papers,  sr.  No.  IL 

Colon.  Papers,  xvi  No.  3.">. 

Thix  is  not  amongst  this  iocmal  instructions,  aii'l  was  jK>rha;)H  secret. 
iM  MisoelL  969.  "*  btate  i'apers  Dom.  CJbas.  IJ.  civ.  57. 
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to  England  as  the  king's  and  loid  admiral's  shazes  of  prizes  con- 
demned there ;  this  indicates  that  the  bnsinesB  of  the  eonrt  was 
already  OQnsiderahle.  Questions  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  the 

Crown,  the  lord  high  adnural,  the  admiralty  commissioners,  and  the 
board  of  trade  with  regard  to  conferring  admiralty  jurisdiction  upon 
gOTexnors  of  plantations  occupied  la\^'ye^s  and  politicians  in  Eogland^ 
and  sometimes  caused  difficulties  in  the  colonies  ;  and  the  powers 
which  were  hy  some  of  the  govoniors'  conmiissions  ' i^ivfii  to  them 
over  the  kiiif^'s  ships  caused  friction  with  naval  otlicers.  Some 
governors  received  a  commission  as  vice-achuiral  from  tlic  crown,''"* 
others  from  the  duke  of  York.'"''^  In  1688  i*'^  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company  were  cliari^cd  with  high  demeanour  hecauso  th<y  had 
'  mvaded  the  rights  of  tlie  duke  of  York,  the  lord  high  admiral,  by 
erecting  an  admiralty  court  of  their  own.'  In  the  new  charter  of 
1691  ^1  admiralty  jurisdietion  was  reserved  to  the  Crown.  In 
Maryland  Lord  Baltimore  was  admiral.i^  Before  the  end  of  the 
oontniy  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  was  directed  to  make  the  vice-admiralty 
powers  granted  to  govemois  devolve  at  the  death  of  a  governor 
upon  his  saeeessor.i^ 

Ships  of  the  East  India  Company  daring  war  time  carried  com- 
mission^  to  capture  enemy  ships  and  goods,  and  being  also  employed 
against  eastern  princes  with  whom  the  company  was  at  war  made 
captures  in  which  the  king,  as  well  as  the  company,  was  interested. 
In  or  shortly  hefore  1(590  a  prize  captured  from  the  Great  Mogul 
worth  £100,000  was  condemned  bv  an  mformal  admiralty  court 
sitting  on  board  the  *  Beaufort '  in  the  Hooghly.''''-  Proceedings  were 
taken  in  the  admiralty  court  at  home  by  the  king  against  the  com- 
[lany  for  his  unpaid  admiral's  tenthsJ*^^  Tliis  and  probably  other 
cases  called  attention  to  the  want  of  an  adimraltv  court  in  the  East, 
and  in  1697  Sir  Charles  Hedges  was  directed  to  report  as  to  the 
erection  of  a  court  in  India.  An  example  of  the  commissions  carried 
hy  the  company's  ships  is  that  granted  to  Captain  Page  Keble  of  the 
'  Tonqaeen  Merchant/  dated  80  April  1694.  It  has  the  great  seal 
annexed  and  is  under  the  king's  hand ;  it  directs  that  French  prises 
taken  on  the  outward  voyage  or  in  the  East  shall  he  adjudicated 
npon  by  an  admiralty  court  in  India,  and  those  taken  upon  the 
homeward  voyage  in  England.^^? 

govsmon  wfo  >ppoiiHtod  1^  p^tont  fion  tiis  Orowii  And  ivo0iv6cl  thdr  in* 
atnwtions  fmm  thr  committee  of  the  ooundl  for  pUntetioiMi ;  theee  wen  not  almyB 
fceogniaed  by  the  admiralty. 

E.g.  Sir  Thomas  Lynob'fi  oomraiwion,  Ck>lonial  Office  389/8,  3.  03-63. 
w  fir  JonatbMi  AtUne  (BwlNidoe),  Ooloniia  CMBoe  L  90^  No*.  92-4. 
"«  Lord  WillouRhby,  Colonial  OfBoe  I.  29,  ff.  31,  88.  101. 
•«  Colonial  Office  5/904,  f.  177.  »»  Pat.  3  WUL  and  Maiy.  pt.  7,  m.  3. 

^  Colon.  Papers,  zx.  12. 

»  Adminltj  Seer.  Out  letters  1047.  i  63.  iMtuoe  Pbpen  16. 

Exam.  80,  24  Novemljer  1690  ;  Acts  58,  t  41L 
>«  Admiralty  Seer.  Out  lettets  1047,  i.  81.  >«7  MiacelL  951. 
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It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  a  naval  war  is  followed  by 
an  outburst  of  piracy,  and  the  Dutch  and  French  wars  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  During 
that  period  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  coasts  swarmed  with 
pirates,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  tasks  which  the  new  governors  had 
to  face  was  that  of  repressing  thorn.    A  difficulty  at  once  arose  in 
bringing  them  to  trial."'-  It  was  found  that  the  Act  of  lienry  VIII 
did  not  apply  to  the  colonies,  that  a  vice-admiral's  powers  did  not 
reach  capital  offences,  and  that  piracy  coidd  not  be  tried  in  the 
colonies.    Consequently  m  1698  ^'o  an  Imperial  Act  was  passed 
enabling  admirals,  vice-admirals,  and  commanders  of  king's  ships 
to  iay  snob  charges  ftbioad;  and  many  <^     colonial  legidatnies  ^^i 
forthwith  passed  Acts  for '  restraining  and  punishing  privateers  and 
pirates.'  The  conjunction  of  the  terms  is  significant.  The  free- 
booter or  rover  of  Elizabethan  times  bad  become  a  privateer,  and  a 
privateer  often  sailing  under  a  commission  from  a  foreign  prince 
ccmtrary  to  his  sovereign's  proclamation  and  unrecognised  by  the 
law.   Technically  however  he  was  not  a  pirate ;  he  could  not  be 
convicted  of  the  capital  offence  ;  at  the  most  he  could  only  1  e  fined 
and  imprisoned.      it  was  therefore  of  httle  use  that  in  1086  the 
governor  of  New  England  was  instructed  to  punish  as  a  pirate 
anyone  taking  a  foreign  commission  or  capturing  ships  without 
a  commission, as  required  by  a  recent  treaty  with  France.^'*^ 
Many  of  the    so-called  privateers  were  in  fact   pirates.    '  We 
are  much  infested  by  pirats,  who  under  the  name  of  privateers  ' 
capture    merchant   ships    and    even    attack  the   king's  ships, 
wrote  Sir  Henry  Morgan  in  1681.^75    Efforts  were  made,  without 
much  success,  to  entice  them  by  offers  of  pardon  into  the  king's 
service.  Some  appear  to  have  come  in  under  the  olGEer  of  pardon, 
tot  when  it  was  proposed  to  utilise  them  by  withdrawing  the 
proelamations  against  serving  foreign  princes  it  was  objected  that  if 
that  were  done '  the  privateers  would  be  tenified  from  coming  in.*  ^'^ 
They  had  already  become  a  nuisance  to  trade  and  a  scandal  to  the 
oountiy,  but  it  was  not  until  1698  that  the  Act  just  mentioned 
was  passed  to  abate  the  evil  and  enable  pirates  to  be  tried  and 
executed  abroad. 

B.  G.  Mabsdbn. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  CouncU,  OUmmI,  1G84.  pp.  "O,  763,  764. 

28  Hen.  Vm.  o.  15 ;  Colonial  Offiw,  391/J,  ]>.  154.       ^  11  WilL  HL  o.  7. 

1^  Antigua,  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Jamaioa;  CoL  of^aU  Poptn 
Colonial,  31  March  IfiHR  ;  ,l,id.  18  April.  22  May,  1  Jun-^  1099. 

>7S  Soo  Colonial  Olhcc.  138/4,  f.  234 ;  Colonial  Ollice,  391/2,  f.  155.  opiaiootof  th« 
k«  officers  (1677). 

^  Governors  had  power  to  grant  oonnninions  ;  Statf  Pa[x;re  Colon.  2  July  1670l 

Colonial  Office,  5/904.  f.  340.  Colonial  Office,  138/4,  ff.  42, 44. 

17*  Colonial  Office,  391/2, 1.  154. 
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Bishop  Seabury 

SAMUEL  SEABrPiY  was  bom  at  Ledyunl,  Groton,  Connecticut, 
on  30  Xovember  1729,  the  son  of  a  Congregationalist  niinistt-r 
of  the  same  name.  On  14  December  he  was  'baptised  in 
dissent.'  i  His  mother  however  came  of  an  Anghcan  stock,  and 
her  influence  probably  helped  in  the  subsequent  drift  of  both  father 
and  son  into  wann  allegiance  to  the  church  of  Eog^d.  On 
21  Angost  1780  the  elder  Seabuiy  was  appointed  misdonaiy  to  New 
London,  Connectioat,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  1742  the  son  started  his  career  in  the  humble  position 
of  oatechist  at  Huntingdon,  near  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  with  a 
yearly  stipend  of  lOL  Samuel  Seabury  the  elder  died  in  1764. 
The  son  studied  medicine  at  Yale  in  1744,  graduated  B.A.  there  in 
1748,  and  in  1751  sailed  to  England  in  order  to  be  well  equipped  for 
the  arduous  work  that  attended  the  religious  efiforts  of  Aiif^'licanism 
in  America  during  the  old  colonial  period.  In  August  1752  he 
attended  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  then  the  invariable  school 
for  all  colonial  students  of  physic/-  and  on  21  and  23  December 
1753  he  was  successively  ordained  deacon  and  priest.  He  was 
missioner  at  Christ's  Church,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  from 
May  1754  to  December  1756,  and  rector  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
from  January  1757  to  March  1767,  when  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Peter's,  Westeheeter,  New  York,  with  which  place  his  name  will 
ever  be  associated. 

Seabury  undertook  the  tasks  that  accompanied  his  rise  in  the 
ehureh  with  a  cheerful  combatiTeness.  Sensitive  to  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  English  ecclesiasticism,  he  chafed  against  the  humility 
of  Anglican  aspirations  in  America,  ffis  congregation  at  Westchest  er 
only  averaged  two  hundred  persons  ;  at  Jamaica  there  were  but 
twenty  communicants.  Quakers  and  Independents  surroimded 
him  ;  his  parish  was  invaded  by  what  he  tornied  a  *  daily  succession 
of  strolling  preachers  and  exhorters,'  l»y  wandering  droves  of 
religious  zedJots,  '  who  misrepresented  the  church  as  popish.'  ^ 

>  Church  Quarterlif  Sevkw,  xix.  (1885)  426. 
=  Brlssot  dp  Wan-illp's  Tmtrh  (1794),  p.  301. 

*  Beardsley  'a  Heabury  (1881),  p.  10. 

*  Hswknw,  Mi$»km$  ofUkCkwth  of  Enftaiid  (IMS)^  SM. 
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The  Society,  which  from  1701  unselfishly  financed  the  work  of  the 
clergy  throughout  New  England,  New  York,  Penn^^yh  ania,  and 
New  Jersey,^  had  to  combat  intense  jealousy  and  distrust.  The 
f^uggostions  made  in  1748  and  1767-0  of  establishing  the  Anghcan 
clmrcli  in  America  only  served  lo  emliitter  its  unpopularity  among 
the  Presbyterian  and  Conp:ret;u1ioiialist  elenu  iits  in  society,  vliich 
largely  moulded  public  opinion  by  means  of  tlieir  control  of  llie  local 
press,  and  their  inlluence  at  Yale  and  at  the  bar.  Seabury's  letters 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  are  eloquent  of  his 
resentment,  and  of  his  longing  to  give  his  church  its  due  place  in 
the  new  world  hy  the  extension  of  its  existing  episcopal  system, 
in  which  he  abeady  recognised  its  only  hope  of  snrvival.  On  17  April 
1766  he  wrote  that  *  the  poor  church  of  England  is  the  only  instance 
that  ever  happened  of  an  episcopal  chnioh  withoat  a  bishop,  and 
in  which  no  orders  coold  be  obtained  withoat  ciocsing  an  ocean  of 
3000  miles  in  extent.*  ^  Animated  by  such  ideas,  Seabary  busied 
himself  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolution 
in  inspiring  his  flock  "with  what  he  deemed  sound  principles, 
and  in  cultivating  a  small  plot  near  his  rectory  to  supplement  his 
pay  of  501.  a  year.  He  was  a  massive,  muscular  man  of  middle 
lieight,  with  a  strong  sonorous  voire  and  an  intinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  of  much  good  sensi'  and  good  temper,  capable  of  great 
tenacity,  very  distrustful  of  the  rising  tide  of  radical  propaganda. 

The  tirst  Continental  Congress  sat  from  5  September  to  26 
October  1774,  and  its  chief  work  was  to  frame  a  form  of  passive 
resistance  to  British  claims,  calculated  to  strike  England  in  what 
was  then  her  only  sensitive  place,  her  pocket.  On  20  October  it 
published  a  definite  policy  of  non-importation  and  non-consumption 
of  any  British  goods,  or  of  tea,  wine,  indigo,  and  other  articles  usually 
imported  way  of  Eng^d  or  m  English  bottoms,  as  from  1  Decern* 
ber  1774,  and  also,  unless  colonial  wrongs  were  redressed  in  the 
meantime,  of  non-exportation  of  any  of  the  chief  American  products, 
except  rice,  as  from  10  September  1775.  The  spirit  of  the  congress 
ran  violently  against  the  mother  country,  and  aroused  throughout 
America  the  enthusiasm  of  all  such  classes  as  stood  to  gain  by 
withstanding  British  claims  or  by  terminating  the  British  connexion. 
The  non-importation  declarations  drew  the  empire  to  the  verge  of 
war,  for  Enj^Mish  ini])orts  in  the  colonie>  amounted  in  yearly  value 
to  nearly  H,IKIU,U00/.,'  and  English  ship})ing  interests  were  no  less 
gravely  afft  cted.  Jay,  P.  11.  Lee,  and  Dickenson,  who  were  mainly 
responsible  for  drafting  the  resohitiuns,  thought  that  England  might 
thereby  be  driven  to  her  knees  in  view  of  tlie  embarrassing  attitude 
of  the  whig  opposition  in  parhament.  This  was  the  crisis  that 
called  forth  the  publication  of  the  tracts  by  a  Westchester  farmer, 

*  Gkswall's  Ameriean  Church  (1839).  pp.  KM)  rj  seq. 

•  Ibid,  p.  300.  '  Adam'  Works  {ed.  1850),  iL  383. 
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upon  whioh  rests  Seabniy's  place  in  seeoliir  histozy.  He  was  their 
aatboTi  and  in  his  elear-cut  and  vigorous  polemics,  united  empiie 
loyaltj  found  its  most  forcible,  perhaps  its  greatest,  litemy 

expression. 

Free  Thoughts  on  Die  Proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress 
held  at  Philadelphia  are  dated  5  September  1774,  and  were  published 
on  the  following  16  November.  This  tract  pvn-portod  to  lay  open 
'  the  fatal  tendencies  '  of  the  acts  of  th*^  congress  to  the  ])lainest 
understandmgs  ;  it  is  written  in  tlie  form  of  a  letter  to  '  the  farmers 
and  other  inhabitants  of  North  America'  by  a  farmer  from  a 
farmer's  point  of  view,  and  its  homely  appeals  were  intended  to 
defeat  the  academic  and  rhetorical  methods  which  characterised 
the  dialectics  of  the  opposite  school  of  thought.  Seabuiy  asked 
a  people  of  agriooltuiists  what  non>importation  would  really  inyolve. 
It  would  deprive  them  of  doths  from  En^^d  and  of  tea  from  the 
East  Indies,  of  coffee  and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies,  and  of 
wine  from  Madeira.^  New  York  merchants  who  happened  to  hold 
large  stocks  would  no  doubt  benefit,  but  the  consmner  would  suffer, 
and  the  poor  become  poorer.  Farmers  could  ill  afford  to  dispense 
with  Enghsh  goods ;  there  was  not  enough  wool  maimfactuied  in 
America  to  keep  them  in  stockings  alone."  The  whole  .scheme  of 
non-importation  was  a  device  of  New  England  speciilatons  to  ruin 
poor  country  folk,  to  prevent  tht m  from  liaMng  '  a  dish  of  tea  to 
please  our  wives,  or  a  glass  of  Madeira  to  cheer  our  spirits,  or  even  a 
.spoonful  of  molasses  to  sweeten  our  buttermilk.' Moreover,  the 
war  which  such  a  policy  foreshadowed  would  only  injun-  the 
ordinary  honest  man.  WhUe  non-exportation  meant  already  the 
loss  of  his  markets  over  sea,  and  the  forced  unemployment  of  every 
sailor  and  sail-maker,  ship  carpenter  and  carman  in  America,  war 
would  effoot  the  additional  wrong  of  placing  him  at  the  mercy  of 
haze-brained  republicans,  bent  only  on  escaping  ixom  their  debts, 
plundering  the  thrifty,  and  tarring  and  feathering  the  loyal.  *  0 
rare  American  freedom.'  The  writer  at  least  would  prefer  *  the  ■ 
strong,  uniform,  unbiassed  influence  of  the  courts  of  justice ' 
to  all  the  congresses  and  committees  in  the  world. The  whole 
pamphlet  is  tinely  written  and  politically  acute,  for  while  full 
of  arguments  that  appealed  urgently  to  the  self-interest  of 
rural  North  America,  of  little  points  to  catch  support  from 
even  Germans  and  Dutchmen  and  Ba])tists,  it  also  struck 
the  true  notes  of  imperial  idealism.  *  Good  God  !  Can  we  look 
forward  to  the  ruin,  destruction,  and  desolation  of  the  whole 
British  empire  without  one  relenting  thought  '?  '  ^-  Even  assuming 
that  George  III  had  been  harsh,  America  was  not  justified  in  breaking 

Free  Thought*  (ed.  1775),  p.  3. 
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up  the  unity  of  the  island  race,  in  depriving  ber  SODS  of  the  countless 
material  and  moral  benetits  that  flowed  from  common  membership 
in  the  sanit>  Li^jtoric  state.  England  herself  could  tind  other  soarces 
of  supply  in  respect  of  tlax  and  seeds  and  timber,  i)Ut  the  colonies 
would  be  irretrievably  ruined  by  tlie  subversive  measures  of  self- 
seeking  and  malicious  adventurers  :  '  a  plague  on  them  all.' 

A  few  days  later,  on  28  Novenil^er,  appeared  another  tract 
from  thr  same  pen,  dated  1  September  1774.  Congress  Caniassed, 
or  an  Examination  inio  the  Conduct  of  the  Delegates  at  the  Onmd 
Cofwenfion,  represented  the  ot3i«r  side  of  Ssahmy's  esse.  II  n 
addressed  by  '  a  plain  coontiyinan '  not  to  fameis,  bat  to  the 
xnerdiants  of  New  York.  Here  again  we  have  a  dexterous  Uend 
of  politieal  eraft  and  hi^  idealism.  Although  the  oongress  had  been 
attended  by  delegates  from  every  provinoe  except  Georgia,  it  was 
very  far  from  being  the  assembly  of  a  united  people.  Seabury 
played  upon  the  *  state  right  *  feeling,  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
strongest  oi  all  political  forces  in  North  America  until  the  War  of 
Independence.  In  order  to  gratify  the  spite  of  Bostonians,  economic 
and  .social  ostracism  was,  he  argued,  to  be  the  lot  of  anyone  who 
thought  fit  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea,  or  use  an  English  pin,  or  eat  an 
Irish  potato. *  In  God's  name,  are  not  the  people  of  Boston  able 
to  relieve  their  own  poor  ?  *  Claiming  to  call  a  fig  a  fig,  an  egg 
an  egg,^''  Seabury  pointed  out  how  idle  it  was  to  gild  '  the  pill  of 
sedition  *  with  professions  of  loyalty,  and  boldly  stripped  the  rising 
sun  of  repubheanism  of  the  haze  of  allegiance  whieh  it  professed. 
War  was  bomid  to  ensue  from  its  propaganda,  and  to  bring  in  its 
train  *  a  horrid  scene '  of  bloodshed  and  ohaos  in  any  event.  If 
England  won,  '  oonfisoations  and  exeoations  most  dose  the  horrid 
tragedy.*  It  is  ea^  to  realise  how  formidable  the  pleas  of  this 
tract  appeared  to  partisans  of  the  other  side,  and  an  edition  of 
December  1774  contained  an  irritating  postscript  in  which  Seabury 
wrote  of  his  first  hteraiy  assailant, '  If  the  author  of  the  Vindieaitum 
has  anv  teeth  left,  here  is  another  file  at  his  sers'ice.' 

Tlie  author  of  the  Vindication  was  no  less  a  person  than  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  published  on  15  December 
1774,  under  the  name  of  '  a  sincere  friend  to  America,'  a  Full  Vin- 
dication of  the  Measures  of  Cojufrrss  from  ihe  Calumnies  of  their 
Enemies  in  answer  to  a  L<iter  under  the  sujnaturc  of  a  Wcstcliester 
Farmer.  The  tract  is  full  of  glowing  rhetoric.  Every  act  of  the 
British  government  is  denonneed  with  whde-hearted  sest^  mnd 
non-importation  and  non-e3q;>ortation  were  described  as  the  sole 
alternatives  to  slavery.^?  The  Westchester  farmer  was  *not  in 
reality  a  farmer  but  a  sophist ' ;    his  calculated  appeals  to  personal 
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self-interest  were  in  Hamilton's  view  infinitely  mean  in  the  light 
of  the  issues  really  at  stake.  His  narrow  conception  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  his  intense  devotion  to  mere  ex]iediencv  were  alike 
repellent.  *  The  sacred  rights  of  mankind.'  wrote  Hamilton  in 
phrases  eminently  characteristic  of  his  school,  '  are  not  to  be  rum- 
maged from  among  old  parchments  or  musty  records.  They  are 
written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  the  whole  volome  of  human 
nfttme  hj  the  hand  of  the  divmity  itself,  and  ean  never  be  erased 
or  obseoxed  by  mortal  power.' 

On  24  December  1T74  Seaburj  pablished  a  brilliant  and  inoisiTe 
reply  to  the  Vindicaiion  in  A  View  of  Hhe  Controwrty  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Coloniee,  vndvdiiHg  a  Mode  of  determiming  (heir 
fftsent  Duputes,  On  the  title-page  figure  Milton's  suggestive  lines 

How  thou  hast  instill 'd 
Thy  malice  into  thousands  once  upright 
And  faithful ;  now  prov'd  false. 

Once  again  his  arguments  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  plain  West- 
chester farmer,  who  can  only  use  '  a  hiccory  cudgel '  ag-ainst  the 
poisoned  rapiers  of  the  seditious.-'^  Once  again  the  material  disad- 
vantages of  their  economic  proposals  are  brought  home  with  ' 
triumphant  acumen.  Without  English  goods,  Americans  would 
'starve  with  oold';  the  American  sailor  or  shipwright,  turned 
adrift  by  the  enforced  cessation  of  shipping,  could  not  suddenly 
torn  to  spinning  or  weaving.^^  The  home  oonntiy  would  soffsr  for 
less,  because  she  could  go  to  other  markets.  In  law  the  case  for 
resistance  was  no  less  misonnd ;  the  colonial  charters  were  examined, 
and  the  complete  sovereignty  of  pariiament  was  demonstrated. 
The  best  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  however  its  championship  of  a 
onited  empire.  To  consolidate  all  British  dominions  into  *  one 
grand  firm,  and  compact  body  *  was  a  nobler  aim  than  segregation 
'  into  a  number  of  petty  insignificant  states.'  The  writer  was  not 
only  colonial  but  British. 

My  ancestors  were  among  the  first  Englishmen  who  settled  in 
America.  I  have  no  interest  but  in  America.  I  have  not  a  relation  out 
o!  it  that  I  know  oL  Tet  let  me  die !  But  I  had  rather  be  reduced  to 
the  bst  shilling  than  that  the  imperial  dignity  of  Great  Britain  should  sink 
or  be  oontcoDed  by  any  people     power  on  earth.** 

In  the  regulation  of  trade,  which  the  congress  of  September  1774 
had  hesitated  to  declare  illegal,  but  which  was  thought  intolerable 
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by  many  Americans,  he  recognised  one  of  the  necessities  of  cmpixe, 
and  his  theoiy  as  to  taxifii  is  sdsntifio : 

'  Good  poliqr  will  require  tiiat  tiie  heavier  duties  be  Uud  upon  articles 
of  luxury/ especially  foreign  ones,  and  that  as  little  as  possible  be  laid 
XBpon  the  raw  materislB  for  manufactazes>  and  upon  our  own  exports.' 

Begulations  of  this  type  were  good  not  only  for  England  but 
also  for  the  colonies,  and  should  be  preserved  even  if  the  latter 
were  to  be  granted  the  largor  moasure  of  self-government  which 
Beabiiry  recommended,  suV)ject  always  to  the  sovfrcignty  of 
the  British  crown.  Against  the  classical  allusions  and  oratorical 
warmth  of  his  opponents,  he  set  the  keen  logic  of  the  man  of 
affairs. 

Sea  bury 's  authorship  of  an  unsigned  Alarm  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  Province  of  New  York,  pubhshed  on  17  January  1775, 
is  asserted  by  Tyler,  and  is  hardly  open  to  question.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  modeiats  men  to  realise  how  th^  were  being 
drawn  into  the  fixes  of  revolution  by  incendiaries  fxom  New 
England  and  Virginia,  with  whom  no  reasonable  reformer  had 
a  sin^  sentiment  in  common.  The  interests  of  the  several 
-  provinces  were  bemg  saorifieed  by  *  the  bram-siek  committee  men ' 
of  the  central  congress,  and  the  poor  farmer  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
necessities  of  civil  is  rd  life  in  order  to  further  the  political  pretensions 
of  factious  men  from  New  England  and  Virginia.^  Such  was 
Seabury's  last  endeavour  to  save  the  empire  by  appealing  to  colo- 
nial particularism.  On  20  April  1775  a  further  tract,  called  The 
liepublican  dissected,  or  the  Anatomy  of  an  American  U^iiy,  was 
advertised  as  a  forthcoming  publication  in  Eivington's  Neio  York 
Gazetteer,  but  it  never  appeared.  '  The  embattled  farmer  '  had 
made  his  iinal  reply  to  the  farmer  of  Westchester  at  Lexington  on 
the  previous  day. 

Due  justice  has  been  done  to  Seabury  as  a  man  of  letters  in 
Tyler's  lAkfwy  History  of  ike  American  BevolvHon,^  bat  the  full 
test  of  political  pamphleteering  involves  other  issnes  than  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  style,  ^wed  as  expositions  of  political  philosophy, 
his  tracts  reach  a  high  level  as  expressions  of  constructive  conser> 
vatism.  Th^  state  the  case  for  the  preservation  of  rational  order 
and  rational  liberty  with  persuasive  moderation  and  directness, 
Tmspoilt  by  the  casuistry  of  the  passive-obedience  tenets  of  an  earlier 
age.  They  are  wholly  free  from  turgid  and  illogical  declamation, 
then  so  common  in  controversy.  Tliey  also  struck  more  responsive 
•echoes  ui  America  than  any  other  loyalist  writings  of  the  day,  and 

**  View  of  the  Controversy  p.  15. 
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upon  them  tlie  nio-t  effect ivo  tory  pamplilets  wero  admittedly 
modelled.  Seabury's  defence  of  England's  Caniuli.ui  policy  ai^'ainst 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  congress  was  developed  in  ar^'uinent:, 
that  showed  how  wrong  was  the  whig  contention  that  lintain  had 
caused  protestantism  in  Canada  *  to  skulk  in  corners,'  and  how 
great  were  the  mAienal  advantages  that  flowed  from  the  connexion 
with  Biitain,  by  which  *  the  world  is  onr  market.'  ^  Seabnry's 
work  is  more  distinotiTe  in  its  emphatio  denunciation  of  the  federal 
principle  ^ch  was  used  by  the  provincial  congress  to  ooeroe  every 
province  in  North  America  into  enthusiasm  for  a  common  cause. 
Seabnry  championed  the  ri^ts  of  the  individual  nnit.  There  is  a 
very  striking  ocmtrast  between  his  concrete  line  of  argoment  and 
the  grandiloquence  of  the  *  patriot '  writers  with  their  continual 
references  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  history  of  lib^^^rty.  Neither 
this  volume  of  support  nor  the  volume  of  execration  that  greeted 
his  tracts  from  the  opposite  party  is  required  to  attest  Seabury's 
great  qualities  as  a  literary  disputant.  His  faine  does  not  merely 
re^t  on  his  homely  English,  which  is  quite  as  clear  and  niasculino 
as  that  of  Cobbett.  It  should  live  rather  by  reason  of  the  belief 
in  ordered  freedom  which  imderlies  all  liis  writings.  This  practical 
adherence  to  peace,  and  this  sober  acceptance  of  estabhshed  insti- 
tations  are  not  imaginative.  English  political  theory  in  the  eighteenth 
century  never  was.  Yet  upon  its  stable  qualities  and  utilitarian 
inferences  British  greatness  as  a  world  power  was  built,  and  no 
defence  of  the  empire  conld  he  more  typical  of  the  national  character 
than  Seabniy's  terse  and  solid  reasoning. 

Nevertheless  the  cast  of  thought  liable  to  be  most  impressed 
by  work  like  that  of  the  Westchester  farmer  is  not  that  which 
makes  history  at  periods  of  great  popular  emotion.  In  America 
the  pulpit*  the  press,  and  the  bar  were  deeply  interested  in  fanning 
the  rising  flame  of  revolutionary  sentiment,  and  they  found  ready 
listeners  in  the  numerous  classes  in  the  colonies  to  whom  British 
patriotism  was  little  more  than  a  phrase.  Their  social  life  was 
marked  by  few  of  the  conservative  habits  that  governed  eight eenth- 
c^nturj'  f^ngland.  Landowners  were  largely  whig  in  sentiment  ; 
.\nglicanism  was  weak;  Congregationalism,  with  its  traditions  of 
the  English  intolerance  of  another  e])och,  was  strong,  jnignacious, 
and  well  organised.  The  Irishman  of  the  backwoods  had  his  legacy 
of  ancient  wrong ;  the  trader  had  genuine  economic  grievances 
ufandi  he  longed  to  redress.  To  minds  thus  absorbed  in  hopes  for  the 
hitcze  and  devoid  of  respect  for  the  past,  Seabuiy's  concrete  logic 
made  &r  less  appeal  than  the  full-blooded  propaganda  of  the 
revolutionaries,  who  would  extend  to  their  poUtical  opponents  no 
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treatment  less  severe  than  '  the  rigid  fate  of  the  jail  and  the  gibbet,' 
The  vision  of  complete  ind('])i'iulence  was  no  doubt  slow  in  dawning 
upon  men  like  Otis  and  Dickenson,  but  it  was  the  inspiration  of  a 
large  number  of  American  patriots  long  before  1775.  Although 
the  southern  provinces  might  derive  transient  advantages  as 
planters  and  agriculturists  from  their  coimexion  with  England, 
they  were  at  one  with  New  England  in  believing  that  separation  from 
Bittain  held  out  to  the  iising  generation  hopes  of  mneh  more 
important  responsibilities  and  of  infinitely  more  daggling  careers 
than  were  otherwise  possible. 

No  more  fertile  ground  for  demagogio  propaganda  could  be 
imagined  than  the  A*yMw»««"  colonies  of  that  time.  While  English- 
men at  home  were  in  the  main  crassly  ignorant*  the  colonists  were 
most  aptly  described  by  Jonathan  Boucher  as  a  nation  '  of  orators 
and  smatterers  ^ ' ;  they  had  enough  knowledge  to  be  restlessly 
ambitious,  but  not  enough  historic  sense  to  discern  blessings  in 
]>ritish  citizenship.  Self-government  made  them  intensely  con- 
lident ;  their  system  of  education  made  them  very  sensitive  to  the 
influence  of  rhetoric.  Even  to-day  Puine's  tracts  and  Jefferson's 
speeches  cannot  be  read  without  a  throb.  In  America  in  1775 
they  were  irresistible.  '  The  Almighty  will  finally  separate  America 
from  Britain.  Call  it  independence  or  what  you  will  ;  if  it  is  the 
cause  of  God  and  humanity,  it  -will  go  on.'  Enthusiasm  of  this 
type  is  stronger  than  quiet  argument.  Seabury's  view  of  the 
material  benefits  to  be  detiyed  from  retaining  British  sovereignty 
would  nerer  warm  a  people's  heart  as  Common  Sente  did,  with  aQ 
its  exaggerated  abuse  of  George  III  and  its  crude  appeal  to  the 
masses.  Caught  up>  rapturously  by  partisan  mimsters,  turned 
effsctiyely  into  academic  subtleties  by  the  resourceful  lawyers 
who  filled  no  less  than  half  the  seats  in  the  Continental  Congress  of 
X774,S8  its  sentiments  gained  hold  of  young  America.  Toryism  was 
still  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  community,  partioulariy  of 
the  upper  classes  in  New  York  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  it 
claimed  support  from  the  bulk  of  the  graduates  of  Harv^ard  ;  but 
it  was  incurably  sedate.  The  loyalists  saw  from  the  lirst  that  they 
stood  to  lose  far  more  than  their  opponents  by  espousing  a  faihng 
cause.  They  hesitated  to  organise  themselves  ;  they  did  not  ])la('e 
before  themselves  any  distinct  objective,  nor  were  they  given  any 
clear  lead  by  the  English  ministry.  The  race  however  is  to  the 
swift ;  their  opponents  knew  exactly  what  they  sought,  and  never 
swerved  from  it. 

»  FUm'b  WrUint$  («d.  18MK  i<  217. 
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Want  of  the  faculty  of  co-operation  was  tlius  the  first  ciuise  for 
the  downfall  of  Ainericun  toryism.  Idealism  nms  through  many 
passages  in  Scahnrv's  tracts,  though  jjerhaps  it  is  less  evident  than 
in  the  works  of  Galloway  and  Pownall.  Good  sense  and  excellent 
leasoDiDg  mark  almost  every  page.  The  vital  spark  that  aionses 
A  nation  to  combine  for  bat^e  is  the  one  preobns  element  whieh  is 
-wanting.  Seabory  wrote  far  more  oonvinoingly  than  many  of  the 
'  patriot '  pamphleteeis  who  fill  niohes  in  the  temple  of  Amerioan 
greatness ;  his  aooente  ring  more  truly  than  their  medley  of  historical 
allusions  to  Epaminondas  and  Felopidas  and  the  like,  their  jmuble  of 
nnscientific  jurisprudence,  their  preposterous  libels  on  the  British 
army.  He  could  not  however  pen  so  alluring  a  picture  of  his  cause 
as  that  which  Otis  and  Paine  painted  of  theirs.  He  had  no  beloved 
sjTubol  like  Paine's  Liberty  Tree  to  inspire  his  call  to  aims  and  to 
idealise  his  party : 

Beneath  this  lair  tree,  like  the  patxiaichs  of  old, 

Iheb  bread  in  contentment  they  ate, 
Unveand  with  the  troubles  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  cares  of  the  jrrand  and  the  threat. 
"With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  supplied, 

And  supported  her  power  on  sea  ; 
Her  battles  they  fought  without  getting  a  groat. 

Per  the  honour  of  Liberty  Tree.  ^ 

Seabory  did  not  daim  the  authorship  of  his  pamphlets  nntil 
1788,  bat  they  were  generally  attributed  to  his  pen,  and  he  was  not 

the  man  to  hide  his  pohtics.  In  April  1775  his  name  figured  third 
in  a  list  of  loyalist  freeholders  and  inhabitants  assembled  at  White 
Plains  to  testify  *  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  and  properties  honest 
abhorrence  of  all  unlawful  congressts  and  committees,'^  and 
his  openly  (expressed  adherence  to  the  crown  soon  involved  him  in 
the  trials  that  fell  upon  all  colonial  tories.  About  forty  Connecticut 
rebels  gathered  round  Isaac  Sears,  an  ex-privateereman  who  had 
risen  to  notoriety  during  the  Golden  Hill  riots  of  1770/^'^  and,  caUing 
themselves  the  Comiecticut  Light  Horse,  they  raided  Seabury's 
house  on  22  November  1775.  He  himself  was  carried  off  to  jail  at 
Ncfwhaven;  his  daughters  were  abused  and  ill-treated.  He  was 
then  charged  with  having  written  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
against  the  liberties  of  America,  but  his  identity  with  the  Westchester 
farmer  could  not  as  yet  be  established,  and  he  was  released  on 
20  December.  Bjb  position  however  remained  precarions.  His 
parish  was  invaded,  his  church  pillaged  by  hostile  bands,  and 
he  was  again  airested  as  being  'notoriously  disaffected  to  the 

«  Brim*8  Writing  W.  484. 

"  Salline's  Loyalist  of  the  American  Revolution  (1864).  ii.  219. 
"  Dawson  \s  .sv>n«  of  Liberty  in  Ntm  York  (1868),  pw  113. 
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American  cause.'  Soars  was  described  by  Washington  himself  as 
•  a  creature  of  much  spirit  and  ])ubUc  virtuo,'  37  and  as  such  he  had 
marked  Seabury  out  as  the  real  leader  of  tor}'  opinion  in  the  district. 
Eventually,  after  the  victory  of  Long  Island,  Seabury  escaped  to 
the  British  hnes,  and  thenceforward  identified  himself  with  the 
most  fervent  loyalist  group  at  New  York.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Rngligh 
gOYenunent  he  was  regarded  as  '  the  anfhor  of  the  letters  signed 
A.  W.  Eanner,  a  worthy  character  as  a  man  and  a  scholar,  hat  a 
Uttle  a£fected  by  the  prevailing  inflammation.'  ^ 

*  Inflammation '  apparently  meant  seal,  for  Seahnry's  life  was 
never  busier  or  more  varied  than  during  the  revolution. 
chaplaincy  to  the  Provincial  Hospital  at  New  York  led  to  much 
activity  in  preachmg  to  the  king's  troops,  one  of  his  sermons  being 
of  sufficient  merit  to  be  published  at  the  special  request  of  Governor 
Tryon.  '  Fear  God  and  honour  the  king '  was  its  appropriate 
text.^''  On  15  December  1777  Oxford  University  grunted  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma,  in  which  he  was  still  styled  rector  of 
Westchester.  On  14  February  1778  he  becanu'  cliaplain  to  the 
Associated  Refugees  or  King's  American  Regiment,  a  corps  of  4fi()  men 
estabhshed  in  1777  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Edmund  Famiing 
of  North  Carolina.^  Meanwhile  he  had  supphed  the  headquarters 
staflF  with  maps  and  plans,^  and  had  revived  the  medical  porsoits  of 
his  youth  as  physician  to  the  almshouse  at  New  York.  His  name 
appears  on  a  number  of  medical  certificates  set  out  in  the  Ameriean 
papers  published  by  the  Historical  liannscripts  Commission,^  and  on 
a  still  larger  number  of  certificates  testifying  to  the  loyalty  of  refugees 
applying  for  rehef.'^  He  was  himself  a  signatory  of  a  manifesto 
dated  18  December  1782,  in  which  the  leading  American  loyalist 
appealed  to  Carleton  for  protection  in  view  of  the  impending  sur- 
render to  the  rebels.^^  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  British  government 
that,  in  spite  of  its  new-born  distaste  for  imperial  responsibihties,  it 
ultimately  gave  fairly  adequate  linancial  support,  amounting  to 
over  three  million  pounds,  to  the  many  thousands  of  its  subjects  across 
the  sea  who  were  then  forced  to  pay  the  penalty  of  ruin  and  banish- 
ment for  their  devotion  to  the  home  country.  The  settlement  of 
60,000  United  Empire  loyahsts  in  British  North  America  is  one  of 
the  few  redeeming  features  in  the  story  of  that  bitter  time.  Their 
patriotism  did  much  to  keep  the  imperial  ideal  alive  during  the 
long  laiuer  /aire  reaction  in  our  colonial  polii^. 

The  peace  placed  Seabury  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

*■  S»bme,  ij.  270. 

«  SpulBi*  WrUktg$  of  WaOtingkm  (1847),  iiL  896w 

*  Stevens'  3famuenpta  in  Europeem  Archives  (1895),  xxiv.  3. 

»  Sabine,  il  271.  «  Ihid.  i.  416-8. 

^  Hawkiiui'  Mistion»  of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  30S. 

4*  American  Mantuaiflt  (Hilt  MSS.  Oonm.),  iL  (1906),  280k 

« /Mi.  iL  41. 362-3;  iiL  (1007),  200.  ^  AidL  OL  268. 
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Bb  had  to  oiioose  between  exile  and  repnblieanism,  the  lot  of  the 
rsfogee  in  a  stiange  land  and  that  of  the  suspect  in  his  own.  With* 
oat  any  hesitation  he  decided  to  take  the  latter  ooune,  in  spite  of 
the  obvious  disinclination  of  the  several  states  to  accept  the  lecom- 

mendation  by  congress  of  an  amnesty  towards  the  loyalists.  Ignor- 
ing his  own  personal  risk,  he  was  at  once  absorbed  in  an  endeavour 
to  preserve  his  ehurcirs  existence  amid  the  tamalt  of  the  snocessfol 
revolution.  The  church  was  then  on  the  verge  of  extinction  in 
America.  In  the  northern  colonies  iho  elcrgy  had  been  mainly 
missionaries  of  th(>  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  they 
had  been  almost  wholly  ou  the  loyalist  side,  and  by  1788  were  practi- 
cally all  refngt  i'S.  In  the  south  their  greater  dependence  on  the 
goodwill  of  their  congregations,  and  the  a\  owed  Anglieauisni  of  the 
'patriot  '  leaders,  had  led  to  less  unanimity  among  them,  but  there 
too  a  large  proportion  refused  to  '  bow  the  knee  to  Baal/  *^  and 
met  with  the  common  fate  of  the  weaker  party  in  times  of  stiees. 
Not  more  than  a  himdred  clergy  were  prepared  to  remain  in  the 
new  republic ;  the  Virginian  draich  establishment  had  been  snp- 
piesaed  in  1779 ;  only  one  parson  was  left  in  Pemisylvania.  No 
public  episcopalian  worship  had  been  celebrated  in  Ck>nnecticat  since 
1776,  bnt  on  25  March  1788  ten  ^  out  of  the  fourteen  reipaining 
dngymen  of  that  state  met  at  Woodbury,  and  under  Seabury's 
guidance  they  decided  upon  a  pohcy  which  was  destined  to  give  him 
a  high  place  in  American  annals,  and  to  make  a  deep  impress  on 
ecclesiastical  history. 

The  ancient  desire  to  have  epi?coi)acy  grafted  upon  North 
American  soil,  whicli  had  found  expression  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
long  hne  of  religious  idealists  from  Tenison  and  Berkeley  to  Seeker 
and  Benson,  was  now  again  formulated,  and  for  once  it  led  to  a 
practical  policy.  It  was  suggested  that  Leaiiiiiig,  a  loyalist  parson 
who  had  sulTered  much  in  the  war,  should  be  elected  the  first 
American  bishop,  and  on  his  refusal,  Seabory  was  so  nominated  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  chmch  of  En^^d  to  consecrate  him  withont 
requiring  an  oath  of  allegiimce  to  George  HI  as  a  condition  precedent, 
ind  thns  to  secure  the  snrvival  of  a  valid  episcopacy  across  the 
idantic.  The  object  aimed  at  was  good  beyond  dispute.  It 
meant  the  survival  among  the  restless  spirits  of  the  new  United 
States  of  the  stable  and  sound  qualities  which  An^canism  has 
always  tended  to  foster,  and  at  the  same  time  the  maintenwice  of  a 
valuable  sentinu  ntal  bond  between  them  and  the  mother  countrv 
irom  which  they  had  broken.  8enl)ury  and  his  friends  believed 
that  mere  election  without  the  'laying  on  of  hands'  was  in- 
effectual to  consecrate  a  vahd  episcoi)acy.  Accordingly  he  sailed 
for  England  forthwith,  and  arrived  in  Loudon  on  7  July  1788, 

*^  Bouchei^S  Catuea  ttnd  Consequences  of  the  Revolution  (1797),  p.  xUx. 
Thflir  1UUIM0  «e  in  Hart's  Efuwjptdt  o/  Staimry  p.  & 
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where  he  was  minJj  received  by  George  Berkeley,  prebendary 
of  Canterbury  a  sou  oi  the  philosopher  of  that  name,  and  by 
Granville  Sharp,  an  eager  advoeate  of  the  scheme  he  had  in 
hand. 

Unluckily  the  leaders  of  the  church  failed  signally  to  appreciate 
the  iiiiportunco  of  the  issue.  In  1784  an  act  of  Pjulianient 
enabk'd  them  to  ordain  priests  and  deacons  for  service  in  foreign 
states  witliout  insisting  on  their  swearing  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown.,  but  they  hesitated  intolerably  long  before  pursuing  this 
policy  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  sanctioning  an  American 
episcopacy.  Seabury  waited  with  a  fine  patience,  for  he  still  retained 
much  of  the  American's  love  of  the  homeland.  The  urgency  of 
obtaining  episcopal  orders  from  some  other  quarter  was  however 
emphasised  by  the  contemporaneous  competition  of  other  seots, 
anxious  to  anticipate  his  own  by  borrowing  its  terminology.  On 
2  September  1784  John  Wesley,  who  had  years  before  advocated  the 
foundation  of  an  American  bishopric,  '  set  apart '  Coke  as  superin* 
tendent  '  to  go  and  serve  the  desolate  sheep  in  America '  and  thus 
founded  the  Methodist  episcopal  church.  According  to  Sharp, 
other  ' methodistical  clergymen'  contemplated  obtaining  bishops' 
ordination  in  Moravia  ;  John  Jay  suggested  that  former  Anglicans 
might  approach  the  church  of  Denmark, Franklin  sought  assist- 
ance for  the  same  class  from  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  papal 
Nuncio,  who  naturally  refused  to  further  any  non-Piomanist  con- 
secration.^'' Franklin  was  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  Seabury 's 
dream,  but  he  did  not  like  subservience  to  England,  and  urged  that 
Americans  ought  either  to  elect  their  own  bishops  '  sans  phrase,'  or 
to  apply  for  consecration  to  Sweden  or  Denmark.  It  was,  he  said, 
amamng  that  their  own  chosen  bishops  should  not  dare  to  ofi&date 
*  till  they  had  made  a  voyage  of  6000  miles  out  and  home  to  ask 
leave  of  a  cross  old  gentleman  at  Ganterbnzy,  who  seems  to  have 
little  regard  for  the  souls  of  the  people  of  Maryland.'  ^  Indeed, 
though  the  admirers  of  John  Moore,  who  was  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  claimed  that  he  '  avoided  all  other  activities  bat  that 
of  Christian  piety  and  spiritual  duty,'  ''^  they  could  never  argue  that 
he  possessed  a  clear  and  broad  understanding  of  the  larger  quo^^tions 
of  hfe.  Berkeley  ])ressed  him  to  regard  the  claims  of  Seabury,  '  a 
respectalde  presbyter  well  recommended  from  America  '  ;  ■>'^  Sharp 
warned  him  not  to  delay,  as  this  '  American  clergyman,  who  calls 
himself  a  loyalist,'  •'•  would  otherwise  go  elsewhere  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.   Despairing  of  the  archbishop's  help,  Seabury  entered  llrst 

«  Jaif's  Lift  (1838),  «.  163. 

Bigelow's  Franklin  (1890).  iii.  270.  •  IM,  UL  272. 

**  Nichob'  Likrnry  Anccdutt^  (1814).  viii.  O.j. 

•*  VVilberforce's  ProUstant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  (1866),  205. 
"  HcMn*t  Mtmoin  of  Sharp  (1820),  pp.  210^1. 
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into  negotiations  through  Boneher  with  English  non^jurozs,  of  whom 
Bishops  Friceand  CSartwright  were  the  eMef.*^  Martin  Bon^ 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Berkeley  however  urged 
him  to  turn  instead  tu  the  Soots  dinreh,  and  he  accepted  their  advice. 

*  If  your  grace  will  not  grant  me  consecration,'  ho  told  Moore, '  I  know 
where  to  obtain  it.*  Four  bishops  and  forty  clergy  maintained  in 
1784  the  historic  church  of  Scotland,  the  surviving  relic  of  that  pure 
episcopacy  which  the  English  government  had  endeavoured  to 
suppress  in  1689.  They  used  to  pray  for  the  Pretender  unt  il  his  death 
in  1788,  and  their  efforts  were  hemmed  in  at  every  turn  by  statutory 
j)enalties  and  restrictions.  Happily  they  had  in  John  Skinner  a  leader 
with  force  of  character.  Consecrated  bishop  of  Aberdeen  on  25  Sep- 
tember 1782,  as  coadjutor  to  Bobert  Kilgour,  the  primus  of  the 
Soottmh  episcopal  ofaoroh,  Skinner  weloomed  Seabury's  approaches, 
and  determined  to  obtain  the  Fketeoder's  congS  i^Hire,^  if  it  were 
ihouj^t  neoeesazy,  to  oonfirm  the  power  of  the  Soots  ehurdh  to 
consecrate  him.  On  81  Augost  1784  Seabury  applied  to  Skinner 
thiou^  Ohandler,  a  New  Jersey  rector  then  bishop  designate  of 
Nova  Seotia,''^  having  first  satisfied  himself  that  the  Scottish 
episcopacy  was  free  and  valid.  Skinner,  on  his  i)art,  beheved 
that  Seabury's  •  cause  is  God's  ;  his  heart  is  good,  his  resolution 
firm  and  steady.'  The  latter  then  travelled  to  Aberdeen,  and 
pledged  himself  to  introduce  the  Scots  communion  service  in 
America,  provided  that  it  was  '  agreeable  to  the  genuine  standards 
of  antiquity.' 

On  Sunday,  14  November  1784,  Seabury  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Connecticut  in  '  the  upper  part  of  a  dwelling  house  *  in  Longacre, 
Aberdeen,  known  to  the  faithful  as  Bishop  Skinner's  chapel.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Kilgour,  the  primus  of  Aberdeen,  Fetrie 
bishop  of  Moray  and  3Bo8S,  and  Skinner.  The  last  named  preached 

*  seimon  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  apostolical  commission, 
and  after  the  consecration  the  little  gathering  sang  part  of  the 
nineteenth  psalm  in  Tate  and  Brady's  metrical  version.''*  On 
15  November  1784  eight  articles  of  a  '  conoordate '  were  formally 
concluded  between  *  the  catholic  remainder  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Scotland  and  the  now  rising  church  of  Gonnecticut/  under  one  of 
which  the  Scots  form  of  communion  service  was  to  be  adopted  in 
America.''^  Seabury  went  from  Aberdeen  to  London,  sailed  for 
the  States  on  1  March  1785,  arrived  at  New  London  on  26  June, 

»  Ovwtoii'a  Ntmfm*  (1902),  pp.  86»>71. 

*<  H<*re"8  Sharp  (1820).  p.  213.  Ibid.  j..  231. 

Skiimer's  AnTml.-i  of  Scottish  Epijteopnn/  (iSlHi,  p.  42.  W  TWi.  p.  43. 

Oofemaa's  History  oj  the  Antertean  Church  {IWi),  p.  41. 

Bony**  Seabmff  tuid  tt«  Epmopai  Eeeorier  (1863),  p.  14S.  The  eh«pel  is 
described  in  Kennedy's  Anm^  of  Aberdeen  (1818),  ii.  180. 

The  concordate  Ls  snt  out  in  PeiTj''8  Seafmri/  and  the  Spiteopal  Rtcarder  (1803)» 
pp.  150-6,  and  in  BeanlHley's  Seabury  (1881),  pp.  149  seq. 
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and  on  2  August  was  formally  reoeived  by  the  clergy  of  Con- 
necticut  at  Middletown.^^i  He  brought  with  him  three  doouments 
proving  bis  episcopal  title,  the  official  letter  of  consecration, 
an  address  to  his  clergy,  and  the  concordate.  On  8  August  he  per- 
formed the  first  episcopal  ordination  kno\^Ti  in  protestant  America, 
receiving  three  candidates  from  Comiecticut  and  one  from  Maryland 
into  the  diaconate,  and  later  into  the  priesthood.  He  tlicii  under- 
took confirmations  at  Stratford,  and  on  5  August  lie  joiiuMl  with  a 
committee  of  three  persons  to  frame  the  religious  .sei\  ice  of  the  new 
episcopal  church,  in  which  the  Scots  coniniuiiion  olfice  was  a  dis- 
tinctive feature,  and  on  which  the  later  American  prayer-book  Is 
largely  based.^ 

Seabuzy  was  however  faoed  by  enonnoiu  obstacles.  Bepnblioan 
patriots  looked  askance  at  the  bold  actions  of  this  whilom  tozy ; 
sectaries  detested  so  unexpected  a  revival  of  episcopal  pretensionB ; 
eager  English  churchmen  like  Sharp  were  irritated  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Scots  church,  and  intrigued  against  Seabury  in  the  interests 
of  Anglicanism ;  ^  a  large  number  of  American  episcopalians  were 
jealous  of  the  success  of  his  '  mad  ambition.'  Bondier's  ddight 
that  this  bold  and  honest  churchman  should  go  '  among  the  poor, 
scattered  sheep  of  yonder  wilderness  *  ''^  was  not  shared  by  the  whig 
element  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  Their  first  idea  after  the 
})oace  was  to  displace  bishops  by  '  superintendents  '  as  their  spiritual 
leaders,  but  they  were  disconcerted  by  Seal)ury's  move,  and  in 
May  1784  William  White,  a  friend  of  Washington  and  afterwards 
chaplain  to  congress,  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  ei)iscopalians  at 
New  York.  After  much  dehberation,  delegates  from  seven  of  the 
thirteen  revolted  states  determined  on  27  September  1785  to  continue 
their  connexion  with  the  church  of  England,  subject  to  patriotic 
variations  in  certain  prayers,  and  early  in  1786  they  heard  from 
the  two  archbishops  and  from  eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  bishops 
in  England  of  their  willmgness  to  recognise  an  American  church 
upon  receiving  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  a  modified  form  of 
episcopal  consecration,  and  on  condition  that  no  changes  of  any 
material  doctrinal  importance  should  be  made  in  the  Anglinan 
rubrics.  Encouraged  thus  to  displace  Seabury  from  his  pre-eminence, 
White  was  elected  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  on  14  September  1786. 
Another  whig,  Samuel  Prov(«)st,  who  had  exercised  no  priestly 
oflSces  for  fourteen  years,''*'  had  already  been  chosen  bishop  of  New 
York  on  13  June  1786.   A  third  bishop,  Griffith,  did  not  care  to  push 

"  ^eiilleMaii*«  Jra^oMtie.  Ivi.  (1786).  61-2. 

'■^  Thcae  oeremoniea  arc  deacribed  in  Hart's  Episcopah  of  Seabury  (1885),  pp.  15-6. 
Bigelow'afra»ifcim(1890),m.  319;  CeiU^man  A  J/oyaztne,  Ir.  (1785),  278;  Perry  » 
Seabwp  amd  Awoosl  (18A2),  p.  S. 

M  Dartmouth  MSS.  {Hist.  ^fSS.  Comm,  Reporl  xiv.  put  10 [1805]),  pb  48S. 

Skinner's  An7uiLs  of  Srolti^h  EpiMopaqf,  pk  52. 
"  Perry  's  SecAury  and  Proihrnt,  p.  3. 
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his  elaims ;  bat  the  two  first  named  sailed  for  En^aiid  on  2  November 
1786,  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  4  Febmaiy  1787,  and  airived 
at  New  York  on  7  April  following.  ^ 

The  presence  of  two  episcopal  cl|iirohe8  in  tho  United  States  was 
full  of  peril,  and  on  1  May  1787  Sea^ury  made  '  noble  overtures  ' 
to  his  rivals  to  clos*'  the  breach  between  them.  Provoost  was  a 
man  of  indifferent  character  and  had  acquired  the  rectorship  of 
Trinit}-  church,  New  York,  after  the  war  by  ])()lifical  infhience  alone. 
Hating  Seabury  to  the  point  of  persistently  mis-spelling  his  name  as 
Cebra,  and  calling  him'  an  intriguing  nonjuror,*^''  he  refused  to  attend 
any  convention  at  which  Seabury  was  present.  Fortunately  how- 
ever William  White  was  a  man  of  higher  type,  and  he  earned  tbe 
repatation  of  being  the  father  of  the  protestant  episcopal  cburch 
in  the  United  States  of  America  by  agreeuig  to  oo-operate  witb 
Seabniy's  sapporters,  who  aeeordingly  were  present  at  a  general 
eonventicm  held  in  September  1789  when  Seabury's  eonsemation 
was  loimaUy  admitted  to  be  valid.  A  revised  version  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer  for  American  use  was  agreed  upon.  Seabury 's 
desire  for  the  insertion  of  the  Scots  prayns  for  '  the  oblation  and 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  in  the  communion  service  was 
gratified,'"''  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athanasian  creed  was 
dropped  on  the  vote  of  the  house  of  deputies.""  Finally,  in 
September  1792  Seaburs'  joined  with  his  brother  bishops,  in- 
cludmg  Provoost,  in  the  consecration  of  Claggett  as  bishop  of 
Mar>'land,  thus  uniting  the  Scottish  with  the  English  episcopal 
succession. 

The  controversy  brings  out  Seabury*s  characteristic  strength  of 
win.  Bat  for  him,  as  White  admitted,'^  episcopacy  wonld  have 
perished  in  the  United  States ;  but  for  his  moderation  after  1784 
it  would  have  been  paralysed  by  sehism.  He  was  so  masterful  that 
he  oounteraoted  the  great  prestige  that  attached  to  his  rivals  from 
their  An^^can  associations.  In  1790  his  jurisdiction  in  Bhode 
Island  was  recognised  by  the  first  American  convocation.  He 
was  personally  responsible  for  preventing  the  inclusion  of  Unitarians 
in  the  ranks  of  the  church,^-  and  the  projected  reunion  in  1791  with 
the  Methodist  episcopal  body.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  retain  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  creed."^  Such  a  ])<)licy  on  Sea- 
burv's  part  nidicutes  the  nature  of  his  theolog\',  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  not  liberal.  He  was  essentially  of  the  Catholic  school, 
withstood  the  admission  of  the  laity  in  church  government,  and  had 

«^  Perry  's  Seabwif  ani  FroDOOtt,  p.  17, 

•  Ibid,  p.  8. 

*  OMwaU*s  Amerieon  Church  (1830),  p.  230. 

Coleman's  History  of  Ihe  American  Church,  p.  64. 

Perry's  Seahury  and  the  Kpiicopal  Rtcorder,  p.  48. 
7*  Jlemorud  History  oj  Boston,  iii.  (1881),  451. 
^  See  Oon't  ChmmtkHdkt  of  the  Amsritan  CkwA  (1872)»  p.  47. 
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an  intense  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  his  own  eonseention.  He 
believed  that  the  Soots  episcopal  chnzch  was  in  truth  a  ohosen 
instnunent  whereby  *  a  free,  valid,  and  purely  eoclesiastical  episco- 
pal^ may  pass  into  the  western  world.*  He  did  not  look  on  the 
history  of  the  ohnreh  from  the  nsnal  eic^teenth-oentmy  point  of 
view,  and  regarded  it  as  derived  without  any  break  in  its  continuity 
from  the  primitive  organisation  that  had  been  '  built  npon  the 
fomidation  of  the  prophi't>^  and  apostles.'  75  Hence  his  use  on  cere- 
monial occasions  of  a  black  and  gold  mitre,  depicted  in  old  en^vings 
of  his  consecration,  and  still  preser\'ed  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.'''^ 
Though  not  literally  *  (lif  only  genuine  Protestant  mitre  on  which 
the  eyes  of  any  Englisli  churchmen  have  ever  rested,*''''  as  Dean 
Stanley  suggested  in  1^7*.),  it  was  an  nnconnnon  sjinbol  of  the 
primitive  basis  that  has  been  claimed  for  protestant  episcopacy, 
and  as  such  was  atTectionately  prized  by  its  oxsTier.  His  Discourses 
on  Several  Subjects,  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  and  Khode 
Islsuid,  and  pubhshed  in  1793,  contain  emphatic  strictures  on  im- 
properly ordained  and  rambling  preachers,  and  emphatic  assertiona 
of  tiie  continuity  of  the  church.  The  religions  body  to  which  he 
belonged  was,  in  his  opinion,  radically  difiiarent  from '  the  new-fui^ed 
scheme  of  parochial  episcopal^,  of  which  the  Bible  knows  nothing* 
and  of  i^ch  the  CShristian  church  knew  nothing  till  a  littie  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.*  ^s 

It  is  quite  nnimportant  whether  we  regard  Seabmy's  doctrine 
as  sound  or  unsomid.  His  work  in  the  world  was  done  when 
American  episcopacy  was  finally  established.  Thenceforward 
he  continued  to  act  as  rector  of  St.  James's,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, until  his  death  on  25  February  1796.  In  spite  of  his 
high  episcopal  office,  he  remained  a  poor  man  to  the  end,  and 
his  house  was  by  far  the  himiblest  *  bishop's  palace '  in  the 
world.  His  influence  on  his  countrymen  grew  as  the  memory  of 
his  loyalist  days  passed  into  oblivion.  At  the  date  of  his  death  the 
number  of  episcopal  clergy  had  risen  to  nearly  two  himdred.7* 
The  republic  was  of  course  an  uncongenial  soil  for  reUgious  pro- 
paganda of  any  sort.  The  influence  of  the  French  revolution  made 
men  much  more  interested  in  politics  and  science  than  in  dogma, 
and  Jeffemon's  school  of  thou|^t  was  destitute  of  religious  feeling. 
Seabury's  later  life  consequently  owed  more  lor  its  influence  to  his 
character  than  his  tenets.  On  his  tomb  at  New  London  he  was 
described  as  '  ingenuous  without  pride,  learned  without  pedantry, 

7«  BMidafey'a  Seaburi/,  p.  137. 

**  Perry's  Seabury  and  thf  Episcopal  Recorder,  p.  467. 

See  Nokjf  and  Qufr^es,  6th  Series,  T.  208,  318 ;  Niohols*  JttutlraUefM  of  lAttmrff 
JJuttortf,  vii.  (1848),  476. 

n  Maemman'g  Magazine,  xl.  (1879).  109 ;  of.       xIL  (1880).  192. 
<^  Seaburj's  Discourses  (1793),  i  95. 
»  OMimU'siimeneaii  Chunk),  p.  365. 
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good  mihoiit  severity,'  words  which  aptly  smnmarise  his  personal 
qualities.  It  is  the  public  side  of  his  career  that  calls  lor  greater 
CQnunent. 

Seabuiy  as  a  theologian  has  been  thoroui^ly  studied,  and  his 
only  biography — ^that  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley — treats  him  exclusively 
in  this  aspect.  As  a  political  controversialist  he  is  undeservedly 
forgotten ;  a  few  sentences  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  histories  of 

tho  period  are  thought  suflScient  for  tracts  that  were  once  the 
talk  of  North  America.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  arc  of  real 
value  and  importance,  typifying  in  many  ways  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  a  class  of  men  who  })layed  a  great  part  in  moulding 
the  destinies  of  Greater  Britain.  One  question  nnist  aris(^  in  the 
mind  of  the  critic  who  eml)races  in  the  same  view  the  work  of 
Seabury  the  loyaUst  and  tho  work  of  Seabury  the  ecclesiastic. 
Why  did  Seabury,  while  still  a  professed  partisan  of  England  and 
in  leoeipt  of  half-pay  by  reason  of  his  regimental  chaplaincy,  cut 
himself  adrift  from  the  main  body  of  the  American  tones,  and 
lesigD  himself  whole-heartedly  to  citizenship  under  the  repubhcan 
ifystem  that  he  had  so  ardently  attacked  ? 

Such  a  course  was  by  no  means  due  to  want  of  courage,  for  it 
required  the  greatest  nerve  for  a  loyahst  to  return  in  1788  to  a  state 
like  Comiecticut,  which  had  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  any 
man  who  had  sought  protection  from  British  troops.  The  explana- 
tion seems  rather  to  lie  in  Seabury's  clear  perception  of  the  vices  of 
England's  colonial  policy.  With  all  his  tidelity  to  the  crown,  he 
was  chilled  by  the  unimaginative  and  unsympathetic  attitude  towards 
compatriots  over  sea  that  was  then  tho  bane  of  British  politicians. 
The  contempt  for  the  colonists  that  exasperated  the  repubhcans 
was  no  less  distasteful  to  the  loyalists  who  visited  Great  Britain 
itself.  As  regards  manners  and  customs  and  character,  many  of 
these  refugees  felt  themselyes  among  alieiui.  Seabury  was  wholly 
oat  of  tonch  with  England's  haughty  indifference  to  the  rising  sun 
of  America.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  mother  country  had 
soffident  daimB  upon  him  to  drive  him  into  the  undeveloped 
wildernesses  of  Canada  or  New  Bnmswick  with  the  great  company 
of  his  fellow  loyalists,  if  by  any  chance  he  might  remain  in  peace 
in  the  land  wh^  he  was  born. 

It  is  moreover  hardly  possible  to-day  to  reahse  the  glamour  that 
then  overspread  the  vision  of  the  young  rei)uhlic  as  it  presented 
itself  to  idealists  in  every  civilised  country  excei)t  England.  The 
famous  speech  of  Burke,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  early  hardships 
of  the  settlers  with  their  present  prospects,  was  echoed  all  over 
the  world  in  the  days  when  Beabmy  made  his  choice.    *  Here  [the 
emigrant]  beholds  fair  cities  and  substantial  villas,  extensive  fields, 
an  immense  country,  filled  with  decent  houses,  good  roads,  orchards, 
meadows,  bridges,  where  a  hundred  years  ago  all  was  wild,  woody 
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and  nneultivated/   So  wrote  CreTecoeur  in  1788.  ^  The  Areadian 

simplicity  of  this  nation  of  farmers,  '  all  clad  in  neat  homeqpun,' 
delighted  that  a^o,  and  reflected  '  the  most  perfect  society  now  exist- 
ing in  the  world.'  Here  any  white  man  might  flee  from  the  pressure 
of  Europe's  complex  civilisation  to  '  the  broad  lap  of  our  great 
Alma  Mater,'  and  become  incorporated  in  that  *  new  race  of  men, 
wbose  labours  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the 
world.' Here,  wrote  Brissot  de  Warville  in  1794,  was  '  the  rising 
seat  of  arts  and  asylum  of  liberty,'  ''^  where  man  was  '  as  free  as  the 
air  he  brratlies.'  America  was  then  imagined  to  be  for  ever  secure 
from  '  enurmous  cities  like  London  and  Paris,  which  would  absorb 
the  means  of  industry  and  vitiate  morals.'  Such  a  community 
-would  give  its  sabjeots  pennanent  peace,  undisturbed  by  the  laze 
of  wealth  or  by  the  friction  of  racial  rivahy.  It  was  essentially 
agricultural.  '  Take  my  word  for  it/  wrote  an  English  traveller  in 
1794, '  you  have  nothing  to  fear '  from  North  America  in  the  nature 
of  industrial  competition.^*  The  States,  wrote  Dean  Tucker, '  can 
no  more  rival  us  than  if  they  had  started  np  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary 
or  the  deserts  of  Arabia.'  ^7  Manufactures  were  only  in  their  infancy ; 
over  70,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were  imported  from  Europe  in 
ITOS,^"^  and  no  trade  of  any  magnitude  existed  to  dispel  the  fancy 
that  American  hfe  would  ever  be  differentiated  from  European  by 
a  noble  and  austere  frugahty. 

The  revolutionary  party  had  alwaj^s  taught  that  this  ideal  of  a 
simple  and  strenuous  life  was  worth  the  sacrilice  of  the  material 
interests  that  tilled  so  large  a  space  in  Seabury's  own  polemics. 
They  wished  for  no  community  more  luxurious  than  a  race  '  of 
yeomanry,  who  have  no  other  dependence  than  on  Ahuighty  God 
far  His  usual  blessing  on  their  daily  labor.*  ^  Freedom  was  enouf^. 

With  the  beasts  of  the  wood  we  will  ramble  for  food, 

And  lodge  in  wild  deserts  and  caves, 
And  Uve  poor  as  Job  on  the  skirts  ol  tiie  gtobe. 
Before  well  submit  to  be  daves,  brave  boys, 

Before  well  submit  to  be  slaves."^ 

This  pastoral  society  would  never  yield  to  the  charms  of  empire 
or  of  riches.  '  We  wiali  not  to  possess  the  golden  groves  of  Ana,' 
wrote  one  patriot,  '  to  sparkle  in  the  public  eye  with  jewels  torn 
from  the  brows  of  weeping  nabobs,  or  to  riot  on  the  spoils  of  plundered 

Leiters  from  an  American  Farmer,  p.  37. 

«  ihid,  p.  30.  md.  p.  42. 

^  BriHsot  do  Warville'fThiveb  (17M),  p.  vii. 

«  Ibid.  p.  110.  Ibid.  p.  415. 

Prieat's  Travels  in  tiu,  Uniltd  i)laie«  of  America  (ed.  18U2J,  p.  JJ3. 
V  TuoWs  Oomdnding  Traei  (1776),  p.  43. 

Coze's  View  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1794),  |».  122. 
*   *  Ramsay's  American  Revolution  (1793),  ii.  348. 
*'  Dawiiuu'ii  Hons  of  Liberty  in  Xew  York  (185U),  p.  70. 
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provinces.'  Their  mission  uras  rather  to  tread  the  path  of  peace  in 
touch  with  the  heart  of  nature  herself,  with  *  no  otiier  riches  but 
what  a  strenuous  indostiy  has  gained,  virtae  which  a  love  of  Uberty 
lias  inspired.'  ^ 

No  one  familiar  with  the  literary  ideals  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
■whether  expressed  in  the  Bernuida  project  of  George  Berkeley  or 
in  the  more  elahonite  fantasies  of  the  French  encyclopjFdists,  will 
\vonder  at  the  appeal  made  to  all  sensitive  minds  by  the  antici- 
pated career  of  the  young  republic.  To  Seabury,  born  in  its 
secluded  and  imsophisticated  society,  it  came  with  especial  force. 
The  influence  of  Washington,  Jay,  and  Hamilton  gave  the  state 
that  solidity  whioh  Seabury  always  tanked  hi(^  among  political 
attribnteSy  and  their  sober  prindples  weie  not  yet  jeopardued  by 
what  federate  deeoribed  as  *  the  sottish  ignorance  of  demagogues.'  ^ 
Hb  did  not  live  to  see  his  oonntiymen's  ideal  brought  down  to 
mother  earth  by  the  steady  rise  of  materialism  and  democracy,  of 
wealth  and  commerce,  of  mundane  politics  and  mundane  poHticians. 
The  decision  of  Seabuiy  and  many  fellow-thinkers  to  remain  Ameri- 
cans was  of  all  the  more  value  to  the  United  States  since  it  involved 
their  retention  of  a  considerable  conservative  element,  with  which 
no  organised  community  can  afford  to  dispense. 

Seabur^^'s  later  Ufe  does  not  really  undennine  his  reputation  as 
a  loyalist.  Neither  the  character  of  George  III  nor  the  poUcy  of 
England  entitled  the  motherland  to  expect  blind  adherence  from  her 
sons  over  sea  either  to  the  throne  or  to  the  flag.  No  one  worked 
harder  to  save  the  empire  so  long  as  there  was  any  possibility  of 
«aooeflS,  aikd  fsw  men  did  mote  m  the  following  years  to  presenre  in 
the  United  States  the  love  of  order  and  the  sense  of  publio  duty 
irbkih,  were  the  best  legacies  of  their  association  with  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  of  Seabury's  lif^  was  eonsecrated  to  what  he  believed 
the  truest  interests  and  purest  ideate  of  the  country  of  hte  birth. 

Gbbald  B.  Hebtz. 

"  I>DoM*a  Duly  of  Bwiiitg  Faet  dsc  (1775),  p.  15. 
*  LMnbert'a  SVwMfa^  i  TfiL 
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Leopold  Dclisle 

^OBBOW  for  the  death  of  Leopold  Delisle  is  not  confined 
O  his  native  Franoe.  His  loss  will  be  felt  throned  all  Europe  ; 
bat  nowhere  can  there  be  more  genoine  feelings  of  regret  than  in 
this  eonntry.  Students  of  the  history,  the  palaeogiaphy,  the  diplo- 
matic, and  the  miniaturist's  art  of  the  middle  ages  will  no  longer 
benefit  by  the  continuance  of  the  astonishing  succession  of  mono- 
graphs that  flowed  from  his  pen»traveK8ing  the  wide  field  of  medieval 
research,  vet,  with  that  common  sense  that  distinguished  all  that 
Delish:  wrote,  always  kept  within  legitimate  bounds.  A  friendship 
of  nearly  forty  years  which  has  subsisted  between  Delisle  and 
the  writt  r  of  this  memoir  is  now  brought  to  a  close  :  it  is  a  melan- 
choly gratification  to  bo  able,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Editor  of  the 
English  Historical  Revi^'w,  to  record  in  its  pages  an  appreciation 
of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  departed  friend  and  the  scholar's 
life-long  services  to  letters. 

Those  who  have  known  Delisle  in  person  wOl  recall  the  short,, 
sturdy  figure,  the  stadions  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  the  bent  head, 
and  above  all  the  clear  intelligent  eyes  that  looked  oat  from  the- 
broad  face  with  the  eipression  of  frank  honesty  which  at  onc» 
inspired  confidence.  A  man  on  first  acqaaintance  of  a  somewhat 
shy  manner,  and  brief  of  speech,  modest  in  the  extreme,  helpfal 
to  all  who  consulted  him,  bountiful  of  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  loyal  and  true  in  friendship.  What  wonder  then  that  others 
were  attracted  to  such  a  nature,  and  that,  when  he  addressed  his 
fellow-librarians  in  other  lands  as  colleagues,*  the  expression  was 
gladly  accepted  as  meaning  something  more  than  a  conventional 
form  of  compliment. 

These  personal  qualities  were  reflected  in  what  he  wrote.  The 
impression  conveyed  by  tlie  perusal  of  any  one  of  his  nunit  rous 
literary  contributions,  however  brief  or  however  extended,  was  one 
of  perfect  lucidity,  of  skilfully  and  logically  marshalled  facts,  of 
extreme  modesty  of  assertion,  and  of  conspicuous  fairness  anil 
ooorte^  in  argument.  Perhaps  it  is  not  qaite  possible,  in  portray- 
ing character,  to  do  faU  justice  to  one  of  another  race  and  coantiy. 
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It  may  therefore  be  pormitted  to  quote  the  estimate  of  DeUslo's 
personal  and  intellectual  qualities  by  one  of  his  compatriots.  In 
his  memoir  on  Delisle  which  recently  ap])eare(l  in  the  Bevue  His- 
torique  ^  M.  Charles  Bemont  writes  these  words  : — 

De  aottche  vigouieuBe  et  iaine,  aofidement  chftrpent^  avec  un  tempira- 

mont  sanguin  ot  Ics  plus  heureiues  facoltes ;  il  avait  le  don  et  le  goiit 
d'observation  precise,  un  jugement  siir,  clair  et  penetrant,  peu  d'imagina- 
tion,  mais  une  rare  nptitudo  a  recueillir  los  faits,  k  les  cataloguer,  a  les 
claaser  dans  I'ordre  le  plus  logique,  une  memoire  lapide,  etendue  et  tonace, 
une  puissance  de  travail  que  Tage  dcvait  a  peine  amortir ;  d'autrc  part 
beaoooup  de  aeiiB  piatiqiie»  nu  esprit  prudent,  tmB&  dans  lea  afiabea; 
il  6tait.liienveOIant  aveo  les  persoimes,  d'une  bienyeillaiioe  qm  n'allait  pas 
sans  qaelqne  reserve  ni  d4tour,  mais  (]ui  savait  enoourager  et  guider 
les  travaiUeuiB.  Ces  dons  s'lmissaient  d'ailleurs  dans  un  si  bcl  hq\  ilibre 
qii'ils  donnaient  I'impression  d'une  nature  d'elite,  capable  d'aborder  les 
plus  grands  sujets  ou  les  questious  les  plus  delicatcs  et  d'y  r^uasir  sans 
qu'on  sentit  Tefiort. 

Tbn  estimate  will  be  geneially  admitted  to  be  just  and  tme ; 
but  the  dosing  sentence  lather  ohallenges  the  question  whether 
Delisle  was  not  capable  of  higher  historical  efforts  than  those  of  his 
long  and  laborious  life.  His  early  works,  M.  Btoont  obsenres  in 
another  passage,  had  raised  some  expectations  that  in  the  yoong 
Delisle  there  might  be  dormant  a  great  historian,  bit  that  he  dis- 
trusted his  own  powers  and  hesitated  to  launch  into  the  domain 
of  the  grandes  idees.  We  venture  to  think  that  he  did  not  mistake 
hi=?  role,  and  that  he  did  more  for  history  by  the  course  ho  adopted 
than  he  would  have  done  1  v  a  more  ambitious  flij^ht.  We  would 
not  assort  that  ho  was  incapable  of  the  higher  flight  :  that  could 
only  be  proved  by  the  event ;  but  under  the  conditions  of  the 
career  marked  out  for  him,  ho  was  wise  in  not  making  the  attempt. 
It  was  his  lot  to  be  a  librarian  and,  we  speak  with  the  knowledge 
of  experience,  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  a  post, 
exacting  as  they  are  in  these  latter  days  and  distracting  in  the 
extreme,  is  incompatible  with  the  concentration  and  absorption 
needed  for  the  highest  order  of  original  work.  If  he  had  succeeded 
as  an  original  writer,  it  wonld  probably  have  been  at  the  expense 
of  his  repntatbn  as  a  librarian. 

Leopold  Victor  Delisle  was  a  Norman,  bom  at  Yalognes  (Manche) 
on  24  October  19,•2C^.  Prefixed  to  his  works,  Recherches  sur  la 
librairie  de  Charles  V  (1907),  are  some  '  Souvenirs  de  jeunesse '  in 
which  he  furnishes  interesting  details  of  his  early  days.  Educated 
at  the  Ecole  des  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne  and  at  wbat  he 
describes  as  the  'tres  modeste  college  de  lua  ville  natale'  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Charles  Duherissier  de  GerviUe,  an  old  imigri  who 
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had  passed  his  years  of  exile  in  England,  where  he  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  research  in  science  and  history,  and  who  on  his  return 
to  France  had  devoted  his  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  his  native 
province,  btK^oming  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe  des  Antiquaires 
de  Normandie  and  doing  good  service  for  the  preservation  of  its 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments.  De  Gerville  detected  in  the 
young  Delisle  the  mind  and  taste  for  antiquarian  lesearch,  and 
appears  to  have  f<mnd  pleaBue  in  guiding  the  lad's  inclinations 
in  the  path  of  his  own  ^Toorite  studies.  Daliale  tells  as  that  his 
fint  lesson  in  palaeography  (the  brandi  of  medieval  leseareh  which 
proved  the  most  attractive  to  him  through  life)  was  derived  from  a 
manuscript  ohartulary  of  8t.  Sauvenr-le-Vicomte  which  had.faUen 
into  the  hands  of  de  Gerville,  and  the  first  entry  in  which  was  a 
charter  of  Henry  II  of  England.  By  (me  of  those  curious  accidents 
of  life,  the  last  work  on  which  Dehsle  was  engaged  and  concerning 
which  were  almost  the  last  words  that  he  uttered,  was  the  edition 
of  the  Norman  charters  of  that  king. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1845  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Paris 
took  Delislo  away  from  his  native  to\s7i  and  afforded  him  the  opj)or- 
tunity  of  entering  the  Ecole  des  Cbartes,  where  he  followed  the 
three  years'  course  from  lH4r)  to  1848,  not  however  under  the 
most  auspicious  conditions.  WTiatever  advantages  he  derived  from 
the  first  year's  course  under  Benjamin  Guerard,  in  his  second  year 
the  school  was  in  the  throes  of  reorganisation,  and  owing  to  the 
pofitieal  evants  of  1848  it  was  dosed  for  most  of  that  year.  But 
if  Delisle  was  thus  deprived  of  a  part  of  the  training  of  that  excellent 
institution,  his  own  innate  eagerness  for  work  made  up  for  the 
loss.  The  subject  chosen  for  his  thesis  at  the  dose  of  his  career  at 
the  ficde,  an  Etsai  sur  lt$  tevenm  fuhlie»  en  Ncmumdie  au  2u'  iUde, 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  his  studies  tended ;  and  his  spare 
time  when  at  the  £cole  and  the  three  years  that  followed  were 
devoted  to  researches  in  the  national  archives  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provincial  archives  of  his  native  Normandy.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us, 
before  1852  iic  had  made  transcripts  of  most  of  the  Norman  charters 
previous  to  the  conquest  of  Philip  Augustus. 

His  ambition,  in  which  ho  was  guided  and  su})ported  by  his 
old  friend  de  Gerville,  was,  at  this  time,  to  secure  the  post  of 
archivist  in  one  of  the  tlepartments  of  Normandy,  and  the  offer 
of  a  vacancy  which  occurred  in  1S51  in  that  of  the  Seine  Tnferieure 
would  perhaps  have  sufficed  to  divert  his  career  into  a  channel  wliich 
would  have  proved  too  narrow  for  his  abilities.  But  Gu4rard,  his  old 
master  of  the  £cde  des  Cbartes,  intervened,  and,  to  repeat  Delisle's 
own  phrase,  *  forbade  *  him  to  leave  Paris,  where  a  larger  field  lay 
open  to  him.  He  had  not  to  wait  long  for  a  career.  In  1852  6u6rard 
was  appointed  to  the  keepership  of  the  department  of  manuscripts 
in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale;  and  in  November  of  that  year 
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Delisle  became  an  '  employe  *  under  liini.  From  that  time  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  Delisle  was  identified  with  the  great 
library  in  the  Bue  Bichelieu,  risnig  through  the  different  grades 
And  iMOomixig  the  keepor  of  bis  department  in  1871,  and  in  1874 
AdmmirtmtoQr  G6ni6ral  of  the  establishment. 

Qb  has  told  us  in  his  '  Sonvenira '  of  the  sony  state  of  things  in 
the  department  of  mannseripts  when  Gn^rard  took  up  the  reins, 
and  how  his  chief  w<»dce4rto  rednoa  ehaos  into  order  daring  his 
brief  tenure  of  office.  This  was  Delisle's  opportunity.  The 
confusion  and  arrears  of  arrangement  called  for  industry  and  energy 
and  method  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  his  work  on  the  indigetia 
moles  before  him,  and  following  the  advice  and  instructions  of 
Gnerard,  that  he  gathered  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  collections  which  lie  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Cabinet 
dcs  majiuscrits  de  la  BibUoiheque  Imperiale  (Nationale),  lirst  pub- 
lished in  1868.  Guerard  died  in  1854  ;  but  his  successor  was 
as  good  a  friend  to  Delisle.  In  Natalis  de  Wailly  the  young 
employe  found  *  the  same  qualities,  the  same  knowledge,  the  same 
wisdom,  and  the  same  afifectioo/  as  in  Guerard.  Nay  more,  it  was 
to  de  Wailly  ihnong  others  that  Delisle  owed  his  introdnction  into 
the  &mily  of  Eugene  Bnmonf,  the  distinguished  orientalist,  where  * 
he  found  the  domestic  happiness  of  his  life,  marrying  on  10  June 
1857  Laura,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house.  This  gifted  lady 
became  not  only  the  companion  of  his  hearth  but  also  the  com- 
panion of  bis  studies,  working  with  him  and  assisting  bim,  as  he 
himself  has  described  it,  with  modest  self«efihoement  and  finding 
her  happiness  in  her  husband's  career  and  in  the  successes  and 
honours  that  came  to  him. 

Six  months  after  his  marriage,  on  11  December,  Delisle  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Tnstitut  de  France,  in  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  :  a  great  distinetion  for  a  young  man 
of  only  one-and-thirty,  and  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  and  of  the  position  he  had  alread3-  attained  as  a  student  of 
history.  Although  he  had  been  attached  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  but  five  years  and  still  ranked  as  an  '  employ^,*  he  had 
made  a  name  by  several  valuable  publications.  Even  before  he 
had  passed  out  of  the  fioole  des  Chartes  he  had  printed  the  mono- 
graph De$  monuments  paliographiqueB  eoneenumi  Vusage  de  frier 
pour  le$  merit  (1847)  which  gained  for  the  author  the  commendation 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  In  after-years  he  followed  up 
this  essay  with  other  works  on  the  same  subject.  In  1866  appeared 
his  Bouleaux  des  morts  du  ix''  an  xif  siede,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Societe  de  I'histoire  de  France,  gathering  together 
and  analysing  upwards  of  fourscore  original  documents  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  year  before  his  death  that  he  rounded  off  h\<  researches 
and    delighted    his   fellow-palaeographers   with  his  handsome 
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facsimile  edition  of  the  Bovleau  mortumre  du  B.  Vital,  MS  de 
SaotgiU,  1122-1128. 

To  continne  his  early  productions.  Besides  minor  papers  on 
different  subjects  of  medieval  interest,  a  large  and  laborious  work, 

l^tudes  BUT  la  eoniiHion  de  la  (kute  agricoU  et  Vetat  de  Vagrictdiure  en 
Normandie  aumoyen  dge,  appeared  in  1851,  bringing  to  its  author 
for  two  years  the  first  prix  Go])ort  of  the  Institut.  This  was 
ioUovredby  the  Cartulaire  Normande de  Phil ippe  Augnste,  Louis  VIII, 
Saint-Louis  et  PliiUppc  le  Hardi,  in  1852,  and  in  1855  by  his  Notice 
sur  Orderic  Vital  wliich  ai)poared  in  the  fifth  volume  of  tho  Historia 
Ecdesiastica  of  Ordericus,  in  the  editing  of  tho  last  two  volumes 
of  which  Dt'lisle  had  been  associated  with  Augusto  Le  Prrvost. 
The  Catalogue  des  ades  de  Philippe  Auguste,  a  large  work  accom- 
panied by  a  most  valualdo  introduction,  was  issued  early  in  1856  ; 
and  in  the  next  year  Delisle's  Memoire  aur  Ics  ades  d'lnmcent  III. 
Those  who  may  have  had  occasion  to  attempt  to  imravel  the 
intrieades  of  the  dqplomatb  of  tiie  papal  chancery  will  have  appie* 
eiated  to  the  foil  the  masterly  treatment  of  the  subject  of  this  last- 
named  monograph. 

From  the  year  1858,  then,  to  the  end  of  his  life  Delisle*s  in- 
•  terests  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  in  particular  between 
the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  the 
£cole  des  Chartos,  and,  we  may  add,  his  native  province  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  Bibliography  of  Delisle's  works  which  was  compiled 
in  1902  by  M.  l^iul  Lacombe  gives  the  amazing  total  of  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  items.  Of  course,  this  covers  not  only  important 
works  such  as  those  which  we  have  alreadv  noticed  and  those  which 
remain  to  be  noticed,  but  also  such  smaller  things  as  reports,  reviews, 
brief  memoirs,  and  short  essays.  But  even  then  the  number  is 
astonishing,  and  is  a  proof  of  what  the  labor  improhus  of  a  long 
and  self-den^'ing  life  is  capable  of  accomphshing.  It  has  been 
remarked  elsewhere  that  we  may  rank  Delisle  among  the  illustrious 
savants  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  and  indeed 
he  resembled  them,  not  only  in  the  enormous  output  of  his  work, 
but  also  in  the  methods  which  he  followed  in  its  production.  It 
may  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  distractions  of  modem  life,  his 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  work,  and  that  the  idle  moment  found 
no  place  in  his  daily  toil. 

It  is  not  easy  to  apportion  to  the  head  of  a  department  or  of  a 
great  library  the  actual  share  which  is  his  in  the  several  publications 
officially  issued  under  his  name.  They  need  not  necessarily  be,  nor 
are  they  generally  to  be  accounted,  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  They 
may  be  chiefly  compiled  by  the  staff  working  under  him  ;  but  he  is 
responsible  for  their  trustworthiness  and  accuracy,  and  in  any  short- 
coming the  blame  must  rest  witli  hini.  Delisle  was  not  one  to 
allow  imperfect  work  to  pass  out  under  his  name,  and  we  believe 
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that  we  aze  eorrect  in  stating  that  the  catalogues  of  the  Latin  and 
French  manuscripts  of  the  Bibhotheque  Nationale  issued  in  liis  time 
were  altogether  of  his  compilation.  The  Inveniaire  des  Manmcrits 
hiHns,  nos.  8823-18613,  was  published  in  the  ])ages  of  the  Diblio' 
theque  de  Vtlcole  des  Chartes  between  18G3  and  1871,  and  took  up 
the  work  from  the  point  where  tlie  old  catalotrnes  had  left  the 
collections.  The  Inveniaire  des  Manuscrits  jr(Ln<;nis  ap}»eared  in 
two  volumes  in  1876-1878  ;  and  the  Inveniaire  alphabetiqiie  des 
Manuscrits  latins  et  frangais  issued  in  1891  covered  the  acquisitions 
between  1875  and  that  year.  But  the  book  of  special  attzaotion, 
which  was  the  oatoome  of  his  early  eonnexion  with  the  department 
of  mannsoripts,  was  the  Cabinet  det  M88.  da  la  Biblioft^giie 
ImpkiaU  [HT^oi^MMib],  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
being  the  early  histoiy  of  the  ooHeotion  of  that  department,  issaed 
in  1868-1881.  The  sub-title  gives  the  key  to  the  interest  of  the 
work  which  is  desciibed,  deservedly,  as  '  £tude  sur  la  formation 
de  ce  d^pdt,  comprenant  les  616ments  d'one  histoire  de  la  calli- 
graphie»  de  la  miniature,  de  la  reUure,  et  du  commerce  des  livres  a 
Paris  avant  I'invention  de  rimprimerie.*  Indeed,  of  all  DeUsle's 
many  publications,  this  one  has  been  very  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  remarkable.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1907, 
he  issued  an  elaborated  development  of  one  section  of  the  Cainnet 
in  his  Recherches  aur  la  librairie  de  Charles  V,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  on  the  jubilee  of  his  member- 
ship, prefacing  it  with  the  interesting  Souvenirs  de  jeunesse  to 
whifih  we  have  had  oooasion  to  refer. 

As  Administiateiir  QMiteX  his  field  of  operations  was  extended, 
and  he  at  onoe  turned  his  energies  to  the .  reorganisation  of  the 
mndh  neglected  Hbrary  of  printed  books.  A  methodical  system  of 
oatalogoing  under  alphabetical  arrangement  was  institnted,  arrears 
were  gradually  :  V  nbed,  tmd  at  length,  after  some  twenty  yeais* 
preparation,  the  hrst  volume  of  the  Calaiogue  ghUrdl  des  liuret 
imprimet  de  la  BtbUoihdque  Natiionak  appeared  in  print  in  1897.^ 

'  The  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  drawn  up  on  different  linM  from 
thoM  of  the  general  CAtalogue  of  the  Britiah  Mumuixl  The  latter  m  a  general  oatdogOA 
in  ofM  fan  seriea,  arranged  alpbAbetioftDj  under  muthxm*  luuncii,  inoluding  abo 
amonyinous  publications,  and  incorporating  large  dan-headings,  sach  aa  '  Aoadomies,* 
•  Periodical  Publications,'  '  England,'  '  France,'  '  Rome,'  etc.,  and  being  furnished 
with  a  very  elaborate  system  of  cross-roferenoes.  The  French  catalogue  is  to  be 
compoaed  ofthweaedet;  (L)««atalogM,aiTangedalpliabetioal]y,of  all  v«»ln  in  tho 
Library,  the  atltiionllip  of  wfaieh  is  stated  or  is  known  from  other  sources  ;  (ii)  a 
catalogue  of  anonymotis  works  and  works  published  by  learned  societies  and  other 
bodies  i  (iii.)  a  catalogue  containing  special  headings  for  certain  olasses  of  pubhcations 
-whiidi  it  is  conaidflivBd  adTaatafjeooa  to  group  togsthsr.  The  aeriea  whioh  ia  now 
in  COVine  of  publication  is  the  first,  viz.  the  catalogue  under  names  of  authofR,  the 
(imt  volume  of  which,  as  stated  above,  appeared  in  1897.  Progress  since  that  date 
has  been  slow,  the  last  published  volume,  issued  iu  September  1909,  bringing  the 
mcic  onlj  down  to  the  odddla  of  laUar  D. 
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Meanwhile,  amidst  all  his  official  duties,  Delisle  did  not  neglect 
service  to  the  publications  of  the  Institut.  To  volames  xxii  and 
xxiii  of  the  Becveil  des  liisioriens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  Frmice,  issued 
respectively  in  1865  and  1876,  ho  contributed  ;  but  volume  xxiv 
is  entirely  his  work.  In  a  regular  supply  of  essays  and  papers  to 
the  Memoires  de  Vhistiiut,  to  the  Notices  et  extraits  des  ManuscriiSf 
und  to  the  Histoire  litieraire  de  la  France,  he  never  failed.  The 
I-^cole  des  Chartes,  to  which  he  was  attached  by  a  feeling  of  almost 
filial  piety,  had  tiie  bemefit  of  Ids  eonstant  attention.  He  became 
a  member  of  its  Gooaeil  de  perfectiomiement  in  1858»  and  its 
President  in  1878.  One  has  only  to  tnm  over  the  leaves  of  the 
volames  of  that  most  capable  and  valuable  pnblieation  the 
BiUiotfcdgiM  de  Vl^eoU  dss  CharUt  to  appieeiate  how  oonstant 
was  Delisle  in  his  eontribation  of  memoiis,  notiees,  reviews,  and 
matters  of  palaeographioal  and  cognate  interests  One  specialljr 
important  work  whiidi  we  owe  to  him  and  other  members  of  the 
£iOole  is  the  Album  'paiUograiphique  of  heUogravares  of  selected 
manuscripts  of  the  libraries  of  France  published  in  1887.  In 
loyalty  to  his  native  Normandy,  as  well  as  from  choice  and  pre- 
dilection, a  large  portion  of  Delisle's  studies,  as  may  have  been 
observed,  was  devoted  to  its  records  and  antiquities.  For  the 
Society  de  I'Histoire  de  Nonnandie  he  edited  the  Actes  Norniands 
de  la  cJtambre  des  cumptes  sous  PJiilip'pe  de  Valois  (1328-1350) 
in  1871  ;  and  in  the  following  years  the  important  chronicle  of 
Bobert  of  Torigni.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  record  a  considerable 
woric  whioh  he  had  previously  edited  in  1864 :  the  BecueU  de  juge- 
nmU  ds  V^lchiquier  de  Nomaniie  au  miii^  tikU  (1207-1270). 

But  a  further  reeapitidation  of  ^e  results  of  Delide's  xmtiriDg 
literary  activity  in  so  many  directions  mig^t  prove  wearisome.  The 
writer  of  this  article  would,  however,  desire  to  place  on  record  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which,  together  with  other  palaeographers,  he 
owes  to  Ddisle  for  the  numbedess  monographs  on  Latin  and  French 
palaeography  and  the  lore  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages 
which  flowed  from  his  pen,  models  of  lucid  description  and  modest 
exposition.  Probably  in  his  own  estimation  the  greatest  triumph  in 
Delisle's  careerwas  when  he  succeeded  in  restoring  to  theBibliotheque 
Nationale  those  manuscripts  of  the  Ashburnham  collection  which 
had  been  abstracted  by  the  too  notorious  Libri  from  the  libraries 
of  France.  Those  who  remember  the  offer  of  the  collection  by  the 
Karl  of  Ashburnham  to  the  British  povemment  in  1883  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  intimate  knowledge  and  the  rare  sagacity  that 
Dehsle  displayed  in  the  identification  of  the  several  manuscripts  to 
which  he  laid  claim  in  the  name  of  France  as  part  of  her  possessions 
fraudulently  alienated.  His  pxoo&  were  incontestable ;  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  remember  how  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  sheep  were  eventually  crowned  with  success  after  five  years* 
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diplomfttio  negotiation.  He  himself  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  afihir  in  his 
prefooe  to  the  CaUtJogM  du  Mamucriii  duffmdalAbrieiBarrois,  1888. 
Bat  to  his  personal  friends  another  occasion  'was  peifaapt  of 

greater  interest.  This  ma  the  celebration,  in  1902,  of  the  triple . 
jubilee  of  his  first  appointment  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
and  of  his  membership  of  the  Soci6te  de  I'Histoire  de  France  and  of 
the  Societe  de  I'ficole  des  Chartes,  when  from  every  side  and  from 
distant  lands  came  the  congratulations  of  those  who  had  benefited 
by  the  labours  of  Delisle  as  librarian,  palaeographer,  and  historian, 
and  who  rejoiced  to  acknowledge  bis  supreme  merit  in  all  three 
capacities.  M.  Paul  lA\comhQ&  BiblMgrajjhie  of  his  works  was  the 
outcome  of  that  celebration. 

But  a  brief  three  years  brought  changes  which  were  less  happy 
both  for  Delisle  and  for  his  friends.  We  are  not  here  concerned  to 
oritaoise  the  action  of  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  great  estab- 
lishments saoh  as  the  Bihliothdque  Nationale.  If,  aftier  his  service 
of  more  than  half  a  oentnry,  they  felt  constniined  to  call  upon  the 
AdministratearG6n6ral  to  resign  his  post,  we  must  presome  that  they 
had  8n£Euuent  reason  for  their  decision.  But  the  sadden  announce- 
ment that  Delisle  was  placed  d  la  retraite,  21  February  1905,  came 
as  an  unwelcome  shock  to  his  friends  ;  to  himself,  it  was  a  humiliation 
that  he  felt  in  all  its  bitterness.  And,  alas  !  by  one  of  those  calami- 
tous strokes  of  destiny  which  touch  the  human  heart  so  keenly, 
on  the  very  day  appointed  for  their  departure  from  the  Riljliotheque^ 
husband  and  wife  were  separated  by  the  death  of  Madame  Delisle 
on  11  March  1905.  Such  cruel  blows  might  have  crushed  a  man 
of  even  greater  endurance  than  Delisle;  but  with  fortitude  and 
courage  lie  submitted  to  his  lot  and  turned  again  to  his  old  studies.  * 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  at  his  disposal  resources  such  as  but 
rarely  fall  in  the  way  of  the  pensioner.  As  one  of  the  earators  of 
the  Moste  Cond^  that  noble  beqaest  of  the  Due  d*Aamale  to  the 
French  nation,  he  had  the  libzaiy  of  ehoioe  books  and  rare  manosoripts 
at  ChantiUy  open  to  him  in  whioh  to  oontinne  his  palaeognphical 
and  bibliographical  researches  loi  the  remaining  five  years  of  his 
life.  There,  then,  contentedly  he  passed  his  lest  days,  mentally 
strong  and  bodily  vigorous  almost  to  the  end.  It  was  only  during 
the  few  closing  weeks  that  his  health  was  visibly  affected.  On 
the  evening  of  the  21  July  1910,  he  wrote  excasing  his  attendance 
at  the  celebration  of  the  millenary  of  Clony. 

Ma  voe  s'est  bien  afiubfie,  ma  mdauan  me  trahit  k  chaque  instant ; 
Boweat  f  ai  giand*  pdne  k  rester  debout  on  k  fsiro  qaelques  pas.  .  .  . 
Uheure  du  repoe  asonn^  pour  moi  et  j'auiais  dA  m*en  aperoevoir  plus  tot. 

On  the  morrow,  while  conversing  quietly  on  literary  schemes,  he 
peacefully  expired.  Felix  ojpportunUate  I 

E.  MaUNDB  THOMPflON. 

o  2 
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.  Notes  and  Documents 

Waidric,  ike  Chancellor  of  Henry  I 

It  is  notorioui^ly  difficult  to  date  tho  large  majority  of  the  charters 
issued  bv  the  Anglo-Norman  kings.  At  the  best  we  have  usually  to 
be  content  with  naming  a  period  of  four  or  tive  years  in  which  they 
must  have  been  issued.  For  this  purpose  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  available  :  royal  itineraries,  so  far  as  they  are  given  by  the 
chronicles  and  dated  charters  ;  lists  of  bishops  ;  hsts  of  sherifis  of 
counties,  where  these  can  be  established  ;  and  lists  of  court  and 
hoosehold  officers.  Under  the  last-named  head  come  the  ohan- 
ceUora  and  the  d»(o^  <t^22i,  who  attest  eharters  so  frequentlj 
that  the  pieeise  dates  when  th^  entered  and  left  office  beoome 
matters  of  conseqneiiee.  This  must  be  our  apdog^  for  embarking  on 
a  rather  tedious  problem  of  ohionology.  The  chanoellors  of  WilHam 
Bnfus,  and  of  Henry  I  in  his  early  years,  happen  to  be  pecoliarly 
▼alaaUe  evidence  for  the  dates  of  those  charters  to  -whi<di  they  are 
witnesses,  since  they  held  office  for  comparatively  short  periods  of 
time.  Unfortunately  there  exist  certain  doubts  as  to  the  names 
and  periods  of  office  of  the  chancellors  between  1087  and  1107.  We 
cannot  hope  to  settle  all  these  doubts  ;  l)ut  for  chronological  pur- 
poses it  is  a  point  gained  to  remove  even  one  or  two.  The  following 
discussion  is  concerned  with  the  doubts  which  centre  round  the 
name  of  Waidric. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  \vriting  in  tho  Dictionary  of  Natiotuil 
Biogra-phy,  xx.  372,  suggested  that  the  Waidric  who  held  the 
chancellorship  for  a  few  years  under  Henry  I  *is  probably  the 
Galdricus  canoeQani»  who  attests  a  charter  to  Andover  Priory, 
Hampshire*  towards  the  middle  of  William  ITs  reign.'  It  is  com- 
monly taken  for  granted  that  Bnfns  had  only  two  ehancellois : 
first,  Bobert  Bloet,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincobi  on 
12  Febroaiy  1094 ;  secondly,  William  Qiffiod  who  attests  many 
charters,  witili  the  title  of  chancellor,  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign. 
Mr.  Archer  was  prepared  to  add  two  names  to  the  list.  He  argued 
in  a  previous  mmiber  of  this  review  (vol.  ii.  p.  103)  that  Banulf 
Flambard,  if  never  de  ttire  chancellor,  was  de  facto  in  that  position 
at  one  time.  His  second  nominee  was  Waldxio.  The  claims  of 
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Ranulf  Flambard,  ingenioiis  as  is  the  argument  by  wliich  tho}'  are 
supported,  were  disallowed  by  Bishop  Stubbs  ^  and  will  not  bear  a 
close  examination.  The  chancellors  of  Rufus  arp>  often  denoted, 
in  the  charters  wliich  they  attest,  by  an  initial  letter.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  B.  caricellariiis  and  the  W.  cancellarius  of  certain 
charters  should  be  identified  with  Eanulf  Flambard  and  Waldric. 
But  the  probabilities  are  against  this  view,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lies 
on  thoee  ^o  propound  the  hypothesis.  In  the  dear  oases  of  Elam- 
baid's  appeaianoe  he  is  styled  eapeUanus ;  Waldrio  appesn  neither 
as  dhaplain  nor  as  ohanoeOor  in  any  oharter  ascribed  to.WiUiam  II» 
except  in  the  solitary  doooment  adduced  by  Mr.  Archer.  What 
then  is  the  anthority  of  this  document  ? 

The  doonment  in  question  was  palmed  off  as  a  charter  of  William  I 
by  the  monks  of  Andover,  on  the  chancery  of  Edward  II.-  It  is 
however  only  a  memorandam  of  several  transactions  affecting 
Andover  priory  ;  it  quotes  from  several  charters,  but  in  itself  is  not 
a  charter.  One  of  the  charters  quoted  is  attested  by  Waldric  the 
chancellor,  but  can  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
That  Mr.  Archer  should  have  misread  the  memorandum  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  the  language  of  the  writer  Is  confused,  and  the  sequence  of 
the  events  which  he  records  is  not  obvious  at  the  first  glance.  It 
is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  his  narrative.  This  c<m- 
tains  :  (1)  an  abstract  of  a  charter,  professedly  granted  by  WiUiam  I 
qui  amis  AngUeam  imam  nbi  nibiugavU,  bestowing  the  ohnroh 
of  Andover  and  its  appurtenances  upon  the  monks  of  St.  Florent  of 
Sanmur ;  (2)  an  inventoiy  of  the  lands,  tithes,  and  dues  indnded  in 
this  giant ;  (8)  the  histoiy  o(  an  inquest  which  was  taken  in  the 
hundred-court  of  Andover,  under  a  writ  from  Henry  I,  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  St.  Horent  against  one  Aluric,  the  reeve  of  Andover ; 
(4)  the  text  of  a  concord  between  Edward  of  Foscote  and  St.  Florent^ 
concerning  the  chapel  of  Foscote,  by  which  Edward  granted 
certain  tithes  in  return  for  the  services  of  a  priest  ;  (5)  names  of 
those  who  took  seisin  of  Edward's  gift,  and  of  those  wlio  were  present 
at  the  hverv  of  seisin  ;  (6)  the  list  of  witnesses  to  which  Mr.  Archer 
refers  :  Haec  carta  fuii  sigillata  aipud  Siorunellam  in  Nova  Furesta, 
et  hi  sunt  testes :  Botberius  eyiscoym  de  Nicola,  Galdricus  can- 
ceUarius,  qui  hahuit  inde  rancinum,  Eamnul/us  ahbas  S.  Vincentii 
CenomannensU,  Alanus  filius  FkaMi,  Gisleberius  moiuidttu,  WUKd' 
mM8  filiu8  Badertmi,  Bamntdfus  Peurel,  Drogo  qui  eiutodidMU  sigillym, 

3fr.  Archer  supposed  that  in  (6)  we  have  the  attestations  of  Kmg 
William's  charter ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  Bobert  Bloet  as 
bishop  of  Lmoohi,  concluded  that  William  II,  not  William  I,  was 
the  gnmtor.  It  happens  that  we  can  test  Mr.  Archer's  results  by 
reference  to  another  source.   The  original  grant  of  Andover  to  St. 

»  OmtL  Hitk  L  («d.  1897),  ]k  882. 

*  JfonoflMsm  fi  992;  fiom  VmU  Roll,  8  Bdw.  H.,  pL  2,  m.  1. 
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Florcnt  is  analysed  in  a  pancarte  of  the  latter  house.  It  turns  out 
that  the  grant  was  made  by  William  II  on  12  March  1100,  in  the 
presence  of  Wihenoc  the  monk,  William  the  monk,  Count  Alan  and 
Ivo  Taillebois.3  It  might  be  argued  that  the  sealing  was  a  separate 
transaction,  subsequent  to  the  original  grant.  But  the  evidence  that 
William  Giffiard  was  chancellor  in  the  last  year  of  Eufus'  reign  is 
tolerably  OQndnsive.  WiOdmut  CaneeOaniu  attests  a  preoept, 
addressed  to  Banalf  bishop  of  Durham,  eoneeming  the  liberties  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Guthbert,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  5  Jane 
1099,  the  date  of  Bannlf  s  consecration.^  From  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I  he  is  foond  stiU  acting  bm  chancellor.  There  is 
no  reason  to  sappose  that  f6r  a  few  mouths  at  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing reign  he  had  been  temporarily  superseded  by  Waldric. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  list  of  ^^itneflses  which  terminates 
the  *  charter  '  cited  bv  Mr.  Archer  is  taken  from  a  confirmation  of 
Henry  I,  relating  either  to  the  inquest  at  Andover  or  to  tlio  grant 
of  William  of  Foscote.  or  to  both  traasactions.  This  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  appear  in  Waldric's 
company-.  Alan  fitzFlaald  never  occurs  in  the  cliarters  of  Rufug. 
The  earUest  of  tlie  datable  royal  charters  to  wliich  he  is  a  witness  is 
one  of  September  1101,-'  and  he  owed  his  English  estates  to  the 
liberahty  of  Henry  I.*^  Bamnulf,  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  of  Le  Mans, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I ;  but  his  church 
obtained  from  that  sovereign,  in  the  years  1108-6,  a  charter  which  is 
attested  by  Waldric  the  Ghancellor.7 

We  may  therefore  ezdade  Waldric's  name  from  the  list  of  the 
chancellors  of  Bofos.  It  remains  to  discover  the  date  at  which  he 
came  into  office. 

William  Gi&rd,  thon^  he  appears  as  bishop-elect  of  Winchester 
among  the  witnesses  to  the  coronation-charter  of  Henry  I,  continued 
to  act  as  chancellor  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  It  is  in 
this  capacity  that  he  attests  a  treaty  with  Count  Robert  of  Flanders, 
w^hich  was  concluded  on  2  March  1101,^  and  a  royal  grant  to  Rochester 
on  12  March.'-'  Immediately  aftenvards  he  disappears  from  the 
chancery.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  an  entry  of 
the  W'inchester  Annals  under  this  year,  licrum  coronatus  est  rex 
a'pud  Wintoniam  ad  Pascha,  susccpUque  Gi/ardus  episcopatum 
Wint&tiiae  assenm  AnselmiA^   Anselm  drew  a  distinction  between 

*  BOL  U  rMcok  de$  Cfkarte$,  1879,  p.  102 ;  •batnwt  in  J.  H.  Round's  OOndar 

of  Documents  prej^frvrd  in  FmnK,  p.  415, 

*  Durham  Cathedral,  Cartularitun  VetuR,  fo.  67. 

*  MmuuHeim,  hr.  Iff. 

«  Eyton.  AniifuiUet  of  Shropshire,  vii.  220. 

<  Mart^ne  ot  Dunnd,  Ampli^-sinia  CnH-rtio,  i.  678;  Rcmnd,  Colenilar,  no.  1MB. 

"  Foedera,  i.  3  where  it  is  misdated  liU3. 

'  Mcmuiieonf  i.  164,  no.  bt. 

^*  AmnaikB  Momulki,  ed.  Luud,  U.  41. 
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Giffeurd  and  the  other  bishops-elect  who  were  awaiting  consecration, 
because  Giffard  had  never  accepted  investiture  from  Henry.  The 
archbishop  would  have  consecrated  Giffard,  if  Henry  had  allowed 
it,  and  Giffard  was  at  pains  to  justify  the  archbishop's  good  opinion 
of  him.^^  It  was  probably  in  deference  to  Anselm's  views  that 
Giffard  retired  from  the  chancellorship,  an  office  which  was  held  to 
be  unbecoming  for  a  bishop. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  change,  Roger  the  chaplain  succeeded 
QifEurd  in  the  ehancerj,  at  least  as  early  as  8  September  1101.^* 
Bog^  continued  as  ohaneeUor  after  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Salisbniy  (18  April  1108)  ;^  for  we  have  at  least  two  writs  of 
Heniy  I  to  which  Bogerius  epiwoptts  «t  eanedlamu  is  a  witness.^^ 
He  did  not  howeveip  continue  long  in  his  old  office.  For  on  Hay 
1108  (in  oddbis  Penieeiutes)  we  find  Waldric  attesting  as  chancellor 
at  Wndsor.i^ 

yttm  Archer,  in  the  article  already  cited,  states  that  Waldric 
appears  as  chancellor  at  Salisbury  on  3  January  (sic)  1103.  The 
charter  wliicli  he  adduces  is  indeed  dated  anno  MCI II  ab  incama' 
Hone  Domini,  idiis  lanuarii,  die  octavarum  Epiphaniae,^^  which, 
according  to  the  ordinary  Anglo-Norman  mode  of  reckoning,  should 
be  13  January  1103.  If  we  accepted  this  date  we  should  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  Roger  had  styled  liimself  episcopu^  after  his 
nomination  and  before  election.  But  Anglo-Norman  usage  in 
reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  not  altogether  stereo- 
typed at  this  date,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  famoos  Bath  charter  of 
27  Januaiy  1091,  on  which  Ihweman  has  commented.^?  }Cr.  Aroher^s 
charter  may  therefore  be  assigned  to  18  January  1104. 

Of  Waldric's  antecedents  we  know  practically  nothing.  He  was 
a  royal  chaplain  as  early  as  8  September  1101,^^  and  is  styled  chaplain 
as  late  as  the  Christmas  feast  of  1103.1*  As  we  have  seen,  he  entered 
upon  the  office  of  chancellor  between  IB  April  and  24  May  1103. 
From  that  date  down  to  the  end  of  1106  he  continually  appears  in  the 
king's  company,  and  I  can  hnd  no  ground  for  accepting  the  sup- 
position of  Mr.  Kingsford  20  that  Roger  *  may  possibly  have  resumed 
his  office  as  cliancellor  in  1100.'  The  Waldric  capellanus  regis  who 
captured  Duke  Bobertat  the  battle  of  Tiuchebrai    is  unquestionably 

"  Eadmer,  HiaL  Novorum,  ed.  Rule,  p.  144. 

Cart,  of  Bath  Priory,  ed.  Hunt.  p.  43. 
^  This  date  is  supplied  by  the  Floret  HUtoriarvm  (ed.  Luard),  iL  86k 

P.  B.  O.,  Gartae  Antiquae.  no.  13  (10) ;  Monatticon,  L  164. 

'•'  Rttmny  Cnr(.  i.  238.    The  editor  gives  the  date  as  1103-6,  but  1108  is  the  only 
year  of  this  period  in  which  Whitauntide  was  celebrated  at  Windsor. 
Monastiam,  tL  1088. 

Freeman,  Wmiam  Ruftu,  iL  484. 
'*  Jlonwitieon,  iv.  16,  and  Cart,  of  Hath  Prim  y,  ]>.  -13. 

1'  Momutxeon,  vi.  1043, 1099.  On  the  date  see  Eyton,  AnHqfiutiu  0/  Shrupthir^ 
iL  pp.  198-4.  »  Did,  aflfaL  Biogr.  iBz.  104. 

Ordedob  ed.  Lb  VriiwifH^  iv.  230l 
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the  chancellor,  though  the  fact  has  been  doubted ;  for  it  is  Waldrio 
cancellarius  who  attests  the  letter  of  Henry  I  to  Anselm,  wTitten 
immediately  after  the  battle.  His  attestation,  missing  in  Eadmer's 
text,  is  supplied  by  an  independent  copy  of  the  letter.-- 

An  unfortunate  error  in  Duchesne's  text  of  Orderic  has  misled 
some  writers  as  to  the  end  of  Waldric's  career:  JVa?i  muUo  post 
Landavensis  ponti/ex  ejjedus  parrochianos  nimis  aggravavit,  unde 
a  civibus  suit  in  quodam  viridario  .  .  .  percussus  occubuU,  It  was 
not  at  lilandaff  Imt  at  Laon  that  the  ez-ehaaeeUor  mot  his  death. 
This  is  estaUished  by  Le  Pk^vost,  who  lestoreB  the  true  readuig 
£audiiiiefMM.ss  The  fate  of  Waldrio  f onus  a  tragical  episode  in  the 
eariy  histoiy  of  the  commmie  of  Laon.  We  need  not  give  the  whole 
stozy,  as  it  is  lelated  hy  the  contempoxaiy  ehionider,  Gniberi  of 
Nogent.^  But  Gnihert's  dmmologioal  data  are  valuable  Ua  oar 
immediate  purpose,  since  they  prove  that  Waldric  did  not  return 
to  England  with  Heniy  I  in  1107,  and  indeed  cannot  have  acted  as 
chancellor  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  that  year.  The  see  of  Laon 
had  been  violently  contested  by  undesirable  candidates  for  two  years 
since  the  death  of  Bishop  Ingolramn  II  (f  1104).  At  length  the 
electors  decided  to  ask  the  king  of  England  for  Waldric,  of  whose 
wealth  they  had  heard  wonderful  stories.  A  deputation  was  des- 
patched which  found  Henry  at  Rouen.  Tliis  cannot  have  happened 
before  October  1106,  and  the  sequel  suggests  an  even  later  period  of 
that  year.  The  king's  consent  was  granted  ;  to  give  the  transaction 
a  more  reputable  appearance,  Wakhic  was  hurriedly  consecrated  a 
snb-deacon  and  appointed  to  a  canonry  in  Bouen  cathedial.  He 
proceeded  to  Laon,  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Langres  to  meet 
Pope  Paschal  n  and  obtain  recognition  of  his  title.  The  itinerary 
of  Paschal  shows  that  the  interview  took  place  at  the  end  of  February 
or  the  beginnixig  of  March  1107.*^  In  spite  of  his  donbtfol  ante- 
cedents and  nnderkly  habit  of  life,  Waldric  passed  the  scrutiny  of 
pope  and  cardinals.  From  that  time  to  his  death  in  1112  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  his  turbulent  li ocese.  Once  only  did  ho 
visit  England  in  his  new  character  of  bishop,  apparently  in  the 
years  1110-11  ;  according  to  Guibert  he  went  to  liorrcw  money  from 
King  Heiny  and  succeeded  in  the  quest,  but  of  this  visit  we  find  no 
trace  in  Henry's  charters. 

Guibert,  who  w;is  wt  U  acciuainted  with  the  ex-chanceUor  but  did 
not  like  him,  giv«  >  >oi\\v  details  which  enable  us  to  realise  Waldric's 
peisonality,  as  seen  by  a  vivacious  and  hostile  observer.  The  bishop, 
it  seems,  was  unconventional  in  dress  and  l)chaviour  ;  he  played 
strange  pranks  when  he  was  in  good  spirits  ;  he  loved  to  talk  of 

3>  Jeatio  rn11r;;r.  Oxlofd.  MS.  UA.  51,  fo.  104 ;  M«  mUt,  ToL  zsiv.  729. 
.  '  *•  Orderic,  iv.  23a 

De  VUa  Sua,  iii.,  in  Bonquet's  Reeueil,  iiL  245-253. 
•  JalW-WattenlMeh.  Btgula  Ptmtifieum,  u  729. 
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dogs  and  horses — a  bad  habit  which  Guibert  suggests  that  he  had 
learned  iii  England.  Eumour  said,  both  at  Laon  and  in  England, 
that  he  had  come  by  his  great  wealth  none  too  honestly  ;  what  he 
had  gained  he  spent  with  the  prodigality  of  the  nouveaic  riche.  Ho 
was  charged  with  planning  the  assassination  of  one  opponent,  and 
another  he  caused  to  be  blinded  b}''  his  negro  slave.  He  took  no 
trouble  to  protect  life  and  property  ;  he  winked  at  the  extortions  of 
his  oflteiab.  The  piotiize  is  highly  coloured,  peihaps  orer-eoloiired, 
but  may  be  said  to  agree  with  "what  we  learn  of  other  royal  ministeES 
of  the  period  who  had  been  raised,  like  Waldric,  from  the  dust  to 
do  the  pleasure  of  a  despotio  sovereigii.  Waldrio  was  a  less  able 
Boger  of  Salisbury,  a  less  fortunate  Banulf  Ilambard ;  a  valuable 
instrument,  but  rapaeions,  unsempulous;  and  wholly  intolerable 
when  placed  in  a  position  of  comparative  independence. 

Uie  successor  of  Waldric  was  Banulf.  Ho  took  up  office  in  the 
course  of  1107 ;  and  since  he  witnesses  a  charter  to  St.  Andrew's, 
Northampton,  in  the  company  of  Bishop  Maurice  of  London,  his 
appointment  was  made  not  later  than  26  September  of  that  year,  the 
date  of  Maurice's  death.'-"  How  much  earlier  he  may  have  been 
appointed  is  uncertain ;  the  royal  charters  of  this  year  cannot  be 
dated  with  suflicient  exactitude  to  help  us.  There  may  have  been 
a  gap  between  the  retirement  of  Waldric  and  the  appointment  of 
Banulf ;  but  the  gap  was  at  most  of  a  lew  months'  duration,  and 
no  one  appeaa  in  the  interim  with  the  title  of  chancellor. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  enquiry:  there  is  nothing  in 
the  evidence  at  present  available  to  prove  that  either  Banulf  Ham- 
bard  or  Waldrio  were  chanceDors  of  WiUiam  11 ;  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  Boger  of  Salisbury  held  the  office  of  chancellor  for  a 
second  time.  We  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  Waldric 
was  chancellor  from  May  1103  to  the  end  of  1106  or  beginning  of 
1107,  and  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  office  passed  to  any  inter- 
mediate holder  between  Waldric  and  Banulf. 

H.  W.  0.  Davis. 


TAe  Honour  of  Mortain  in  the  Norman  In/eudaiiones 

Militum  of  iiy2. 

The  list  of  Norman  faults'  fees  originally  compiled  in  or  about 
1172  may  be  studied  in  two  texts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Begister  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the  other  in  the  Bed  Book 

of  the  E xchequer  m  En^^d.  The  various  versions  of  the  former  text 
go  back  to  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  Register  of  Philip  Augustus* 
which  has  been  edited  in  facsimile  by  M.  Delisle.   It  is  unnecessary, 

»  Moitattiam,  ▼.  191. 
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therefore,  to  consult  any  other  copies  of  this  text,  and  it  is  misleading 
to  compile  a  coinjtosite  text  based  upon  them,  as  was  done  in  earlie  r 
editions  of  the  list.  The  best  way  to  estabhsh  the  ongmal  readings 
is  to  oollate  the  Vatioan  MS.  ^tli  the  independent  Yeraion  preserred 
in  the  Bed  Book  ol  the  Exohequer.  Ifr.  Hubert  Hall  has  done  this 
in  his  notes  to  the  latter.^  The  original  oompilatum  "was  in  the 
fonn  of  a  roll,  as  may  be  proved  from  internal  evidense.'  The 
list  begins  with  an  aooonnt  of  the  fees  of  bishops  and  abbots,'  them 
follow  a  long  list  of  the  gieater  tenante-in-ohief  of  Nonnandy,-^ 
eommeneing  with  Coiint  John  [of  Ponthieu],  the  count  of  Meulan, 
the  earl  of  Chester,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  William  of  Conici,  Ho^ 
Paynell,  Robert  of  Montfoit,  &c.  In  this  list  appear  such  great 
names  from  the  east  of  Normandy  as  the  chamberlain  of  Tancarville, 
Hugh  of  Goumai,  Hugh  of  Mortemer.  After  this  the  escheats 
and  smaller  tenants  are  arranged,  somewhat  confusedly,  under  the 
baih"wicks  in  which  they  were  situated.^  A  few  scattered  entrie<<, 
some  of  them  important,  and  a  list  of  those  who  sent  in  no  return, 
conclude  the  survey/'  This  is  an  intelligible  arrangement.  It 
corresponds  to  tlio  well-known  Anglo-Norman  distinction  between 
the  greatei  and  lesser  tenants,  with  the  latter  of  whom  communications 
were  for  some  purposes  made  through  the  local  sheriffs  or  bailiffs. 
It  is  natazal  also  that,  as  the  letnnis  wero  mitten  doim,  thero 
should  be  some  disorder  and  repetition  in  the  arrangement.  It 
would  be  eai^  to  ovedook  some  items,  and  these  would  have  to  be 
inserted  later.  Henoe  there  are  eross-referenoes  and  doable  entiies. 
The  bailiwiek  of  Ezmes  (de  Ozinus)  fat  example  appears  twioe,« 
80  does  the  baiUwiok  of  Cerences.^  Everyone  knows  bow  easy  it 
is  for  the  headings  in  an  early  roll  to  beoome  confused  with  the  text 
proper,  so  that  some  entries  may  seem  to  belong  to  seotions  whioh 
the  heading  was  not  intended  to  oover,  or  some  casual  entry 
may,  if  the  soribe  is  not  careful,  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
heading'. 

These  preliminary  observations  have  brought  me  to  the  pouit 
which  has  provoked  this  note.  The  long  list  of  greater  tenants-in- 
ehief  is  curiously  interrupted  by  a  heading.  After  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  we  have : 

Gomes  lohannes,  zz  milites ;  et  ad  aenritittm  snimi,  milites. 
Gomes  Hellenti,  xv  milites;  et  ad  aervitaun  sunm  bdij  milites  et 

dimidium. 

Comes  Cestriae,  x  miUtos  dp  Sancto  Sovero,  et  de  Brichesarde  ;  et  ad 
servitium  suum  ij  milites  et  dimidium  iiij'*"'  partem  et  viij'"*' 

*  iL  6S4.  Sm  abo  ppw  eoszziiHMnzaii. 

-  In  iMo  Rotxdo,  Bed  Book,  iL  643.  'Pp.  624-626. 

*  Pp.  026-632.  *  Pp.  632-642. 
«  Pp.  6i2-e4&                                                         7  Pp.  638»  641. 

*  P.  63(1^  AvmeomiialiitfB  Cereneiw;  p.  HlKdtBmOiaOertiieiio. 
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IDEM,  DE  FEODO  MORTONII 

Com 08  Leycestriae  x  militee  de  honoie  de  Grentemenyl  et  ad  aervitium 
Buuin  xl  milites 
et€. 

The  effect  of  tliis  insertion,  Idem  de  feodo  Mortonii,  or,  as  tlie 
Registers  read,  Item,  de  feodis  Moreto7iii,  is  to  make  tlie  ^eat 
majority  of  the  chief  Norman  barons  vassals  of  the  count  of  Mortain. 
This-  is  an  impossible  suggestion  for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
The  heading  is  clearly  an  error,  and,  as  the  sunn  nary  of  tlio  roll 
given  above  shows,  breaks  into  the  natural  urrungeraent  of  the 
fiefs.  It  has  however  been  accepted  without  explanation  owing 
to  the  Ihet-  Hiat  a  Icnirteeiilli  oentnzy  oopj  of  this  iwtuiii  exists 
wbidh  18  'preserved  in  a  oolleQtion  relating  to  Mortain.' '  This  doea« 
ment  however  only  shows  that  the  heading  was  aooepted  and 
misunderstood  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  reading  of  the  heading  in  the  Exoheqaer  Bed  Book,  *  Idem 
de  feodo  Mortonii/  suggests  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Hall 
remarks  that  the  words  are  '  doubtfully  written  as  a  heading  in  the 
MSS.'  Since  both  texts  hesitate  in  the  same  way,  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  original  roll  was  not  distinct  at  this  point ;  and  I  suggest  that  the 
heading  is  really  part  of  the  entry  relating  to  the  earl  o£  Chester* 
thus : 

Comes  Cestiiae,  z  milites  de  Saneto  Severo  et  de  Bricheoaide ;  et  ad 

servitium  suum  ij  milites  efco. 

Idem,  de  feodo  Mortonii.  .  . 

Comefi  Leycestriae  x  miUtes  de  honore  de  Grentemenyl  &c. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  known  that  the  earl  of  Chester,  besides  his 
lands  in  the  Van  de  Vire  and  the  Bessin,  held  fees  of  the  count  of 
Mortain.   For  example,  about  the  year  1180,  Henry  I,  with  the 

consent  of  Stephen  count  of  Mortain  and  Kichard  earl  of  Chester, 
confirmed  a  grant  of  land  at  Vengeons,  made  by  Robert  the  son  of 
Martin  to  the  abbey  of  Savigny.  The  charter  states  that  the  land 
at  Vengeons  (which  is  just  within  the  department  of  Manche,  between 
Vire  and  Mortain)  was  held  of  the  earl  of  Chester  in  Oie  fee  of 
MortainA^  In  the  second  place,  entiios  which  correspond  to  the 
interpretation  here  proposed  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  list  of 
knights'  fees.  For  example : 

Ricardus  de  Vernone,  x  milites  dc  honore  de  Keliashou  (Nehou),  et  ad 
aervitium  suum,  xxx  milites  in  Constantino. 

Idem,  de  Comitatu  Mortonii,  v  mihtes  (p.  630). 

Gilbertos  de  Bzeweooit,  i  militem  Begi  de  Film  cum  pertinentiis. 

Idem,  j  mitttem  de  feodo  Mertonii  in  Oerenciis  (p.  638). 

*  Bed  Book,  u.  627  note.  The  MS.  is  iu  the  Tiviior  dos  Chartos,  Mortaxa,  uo.  2, 
OMton  J  224.  See  IMiele^  CarttOaif  Nomamd,  no.  212,  p.  33. 

Roimd,  Oalmdar  c/  l>onMMNl«  pmervei  in  Frmue,  no.  797.  p.  2M. 
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There  are  other  examples,  where  Mortain  is  not  concerned. 
Thus  (p.  634) : 

Badulfus  de  TheaviUe  j  nufitem  ad  costodiam  wudtm  OMtan  (de 
Ganieio).  Idem,  de  feodo  Tnigiai  de  Tiaceio  fte. 

The  reason  for  the  frequent  references  to  Mortain  is  simple. 
The  honour  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  was  in  the  king's  hands  ; 
consequently  it  was  neoessary  that  the  services  due  to  the  count 
ehoold  be  reoorded.  A  fnU  statement  of  the  senrioe  due  from  the 
lioiMNir  18  made  towards  the  end  of  the  loU  (p.  648),  and  also  omUc 
the  headmg  of  the  baOiwiok  of  Osbert  de  Hosa  (the  Gotentin).  It 
is  cfoxioiis  that  the  entiy  should  have  besii  taditly  accepted  bom, 
the  fourteenth  oentniy  onwards.  The  real  extent  of  the  honour 
was  of  eonzse  well  known.  It  is  admirably  described  in  the  aot  of 
division  drawn  up  in  11285.^^ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  headings  in  the  list 
are  misleading  in  other  places,  as  they  are  given  in  the  Bed  Book. 
On  p.  641  the  barony  of  St.  Saens  {Saneto  Sidonio)  is  wrongly  placed 
under  the  heading  '  In  baillia  de  Oximis/  and  is  not  soffioiently 
connected  with  what  follows.  The  barony,  which  was  in  Bray,  was 
escheated  at  this  time,  and  farmed  separately,  as  the  exchequer  roll 
of  1180  proves.  1-  It  is  probable  that  the  next  entry,  '  Osbertus  de 
Calleio,'  is  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  the  barony,  since  the 
honour  of  Cailly,  as  such,  is  dealt  with  earher  in  the  hst  (p.  628). 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  get  a  straightforward  connexion  between  St. 
Saens  and  the  following  entries,  which  disposes  of  the  misleading 
arrangement  in  the  Red  Book.  I  add  in  parallel  columns  the  toxt 
of  the  Red  Book  and  an  emended  reading  based  upon  the  text  in  the 
French  Register,  (A),  the  readings  of  which  are  cited  in  the  footnotes 
to  the  Bolls  edition. 


Red  Book  ii.  641-2. 

IN  BAILLIA  DE  OXIMIS 

Robertus  de  Sancto  Leonardo,  i 

militem  Regi 
Hkn  .  .  .  i  m^tem 
De  Bazonia  de  Sancto  l^ionio,  iij 

mifites  R^ 
Osbertus  dc   Calleio,   ij  milites, 

scilicet   j    militem   ad  suum 

custamentum,  ct  nlterum  ad 

custamentum  domini. 


SuggetUd  Readying. 


De  Banma  de  Sando  SUeme, 

iij  milites  BegL 
Oibertiu  de  Oalleb,  ij  milites,>eilioefe 

j  militem  ad  suum  custum  et 
alteruin  ad  eustum  domixu  de 
Sancto  Sidonio.^* 


»  Cariulaire  Normand,  no.  412,  p.  66. 

Bd.  Scace.  Xorm.,  ed.  iSupleton,  i.  58.  69,  and  Introduction,  oij-ciij. 

^  Omitted  in  A.  Saint  Leonard  is  Le  Booig  St.  Leonard,  close  to  Exmoa  (of. 
gnal  of  Robot  of  St.  Leomud  oonfimwd  by  Biobud  I»  Oartutain  Narmami^  na 
1134.  p.  309). 

^*  A  gives  4e  Sancto  Sidonio  m  •  haading,  peihapi  lightly.    That  the  two  fees 
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Isn  flJfiRVlUMT  AD  OUSTUM  DOUNL^^ 

€aii£ridu8  de  Soooto  Martino  j 

militem. 

Michaol  do  Bosco,  j  militem  ^  Iflti  ad 
Willelmus  de  Maucuple  j 

militem. 
Bicaidos  de  Perreooit  j 

Ckrafridns  deAiigo,  jmilitem.^ 
ManasBeras  Agaflim  fto. 


cufstum 


domini 


Oaufridiia  de  Sancto  Martino,  j 

militem. 
Michael  de  Bosco,  j  militem. 
WillelmiLS  de  Malcuple,  j  militem. 
Ricardus  de  Pirrecort,  j  militem. 
Gaufridus  de  Augo,  j  militem. 
Et  isti  quinque  milites  serviunt  ad 

dutum  douini* 
{Hen  Ike  tediim  fwm  to  8k  Saem 
Mhould  end.) 


If  we  put  aside  Geoffirey  of  Eu  (Augo)  whose  native  place  was  not 
far  away,  all  the  persons  mentioned  above  took  their  names  from 
places  near  St.  Saens.  Cailly  Hes  about  ten  kiloiiutres  south-west  of 
St.  Saens,  on  the  way  to  Rouen.  St.  Martin  is  probably  Saint-Martin- 
Omonvilie  ;  Malcuple  is  Maucomble  :  both  close  to  St.  Saens. 
Pirrecort  is  apparently  Quievrecourt,  by  Neufchatel,  about  twelve 
kilometres  from  St.  Saens.  Places  whose  names  contain  the  word 
BoU  {Boseo)  abound  in  ihe  neic^boodiood. 

Fbially,  I  may  note  that  the  bailiff  of  La  Londe,  ^om  the  Bed 
Book  gives  as  BannUas  de  BoUanenrt  (p.  641),  was  read  as  Banu^ 
de  FnOeneort  hj  Stapleton.  In  spite  of  the  reading  of  the  Bed  Book, 
Stapleton*8  Tersion  is  oorreot,  sinee  Banulfas  de  Erellencort  was 
baiHff  of  this  distiiot '  inter  Bislam  et  Seqnanam '  in  1180.^*  The 
text  in  the  French  Begister  substitntes  for  the  name  of  the  bailiff  the 
later  name  of  the  bailiwiok  (Loi^da)  as  it  does  in  seveial  other  plaoes. 

F.  M.  POWICKE. 


Early  Alanumissiotis  at  Staunton,  Notiingliamshire. 

The  four  documents  which  are  printed  below  are  presenred  among 
the  manuscripts  belonging  to  Heniy  Ghadton  Staonton,  Esq.,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Stamiton,  Nottinghamshire.  Thej  were  examined 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Bohert  Thoroton,  the 
historian  of  Nottinghamshire,  who  transcribed  them  in  a  book  which 
still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Staunton  family,  and  gave  an 

of  Oshert  of  Cailly  were  in  the  honour  of  St.  Saens  aoema  clear,  partly  for  the  reason 
given  above,  partly  on  account  of  the  opposition  between  the  words  rex  and  damin\u. 
Item  tUs  tiine  the  king  was  to  be  the  lozd  \  henoe  the  two  fees  appear  later  among 

the  fees  of  Bray  without  being  discriminated.  Notice  that  as  tbew  and  the  three 
fees  of  St.  Saens  &c.  are  referred  to  under  the  bailiwick  of  the  Ronmou  in  1203 
{^BaL  Scacc  Norm.  ii.  551)  thoy  cannot  poesibly  have  been  in  the  bailiwick 
of  BzBMa,     in  the  Bed  Book  text. 

^  Cf.  Rot.  Seace.  Norm.  L  59,  '  de  finna  terrae  Comitia  Ricanli  in  Sancto  Sidonio 
et  io  Osmunvilla.'  Stapteton  identifies  the  latter  OmonTillc  sut  Varenne^  and 
probably  means  St.  Martin-OmonviUe,  which  is  also  on  the  Varenne. 

M  MoL  Bean,  Norm.  L  IfW. 
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abstract  of  the  first  charter  in  his(Iescriptionofthevilla<]feof  Staunton,' 
but  hitherto  the  j^^roup  has  never  been  printed  as  a  whole.-  From 
internal  evidence,  the  charters  may  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  the 
decade  1190-1200,  and  thus  possess  exceptional  interest  as  original 
manumissions  of  the  twelfth  century. 

W'llhain  (le  Staunton,  by  wliom  the  first  throe  of  tliese  charters 
were  granted,  was  the  son  of  Malger,  and  grandson  of  Geofirey  de 
Staunton,  a  benefactor  to  Bufford  Abbey  in  the  time  of  Stephen.^ 
In  1066  the  manor  of  Staunton  belonged  to  the  lee  of  Walter  d'Ain- 
eurt,  bnt  was  granted  hy  th»  latter's  grandson  Ball,  as  '  the  lee  ol 
two  knights  which  Geoffiregr  de  Staunton  holds/  to  William  d'Albini  I.,^ 
and  thereafter  consistently  appears  as  held  immediately  ol  the  lords 
ol  Belvoir.  William  de  Staunton  witnesses  two  charters  preserved 
among  the  Belvoir  muniments,  both  dating  from  the  time  ol  William 
d'Albini  III.,*  and  also  a  document  extant  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  now  apparently  lost,  dated  '  in  the  first  year  after  the  election 
of  8imon  de  Langton  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.'  ^  He  must  there- 
fore have  surs'ived  until  1216,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown,  and  his  son  and  heir,  Geoffrey,  does  not  appear  in  any 
dated  document  until  1239. 

Tlie  village  of  Alverton  m  which  dwelt  Hugh  and  Jolm  Travers, 
the  subjects  of  these  manumissions,  was  divided  in  1086  between  three 
lords.  Part  was  sokeland  of  iho  manor  of  Staunton,  another  parcel 
was  annexed  to  Hugh  litz  Baldric's  manor  of  Kilvington,  a  tin  i  d 
part  was  sokeland  of  a  manor  in  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire,  held 
by  a  certain  Eaingrim  ol  Bbert  de  Iomj.  These  tb»e  estates  can 
severally  be  identified  in  Alverton  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Hugh 
fits  Baldric's  manor  had  passed  to  the  lamily  ol  Morin,  and  was  held 
by  the  BannuU  Morin  who  witnesses  all  the  charters  in  the  present 
series.  The  portion  ol  the  Lacy  lee  belonged  in  the  early  thirteenth 
century  to  the  Ball  de  Sancto  Paulo  who  attests  Charters  I.  to  III.7 
and  lived  until  1216;  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that 
Hugh  and  John  Travers,  villeins  of  William  de  Staunton,  were 
seated  upon  the  land  which  had  been  sokeland  of  Staunton  in  1086. 
This  being  the  case,  it  certainly  deserves  note  that,  as  entered  in 

>  Thoroton,  Hiatory  of  Nottiit^tanuhire,  ed.  ThroHby  (1790),  I  307. 
'  A  faiirimtlw  and  trambtioii  of  ohactan  t  and  4  an  ^ven  la  •  raoenlly  pub* 
UalwdMBay  on  the  family  of  Staunton  hy  0.  W.  Stanntoa  aild  the  pfCMIkt  writer. 

*  Thoroton,  iii.  336,  citing  the  Register  of  Rufford. 

*  This  appears  from  a  fourteenth  century  copy  of  a  charter  of  Ralfa  grandson, 
Oliver  d'Aincurt.  preserved  Mnoog  the  Staunton  maanaoripla.  Several  of  the  witnesMS 
reappear  in  tlip  Tielvnir  doomnenta  of  the  twelftli  oentaiyealendaied  for  the  Histoiioal 

Manuachpts  Commission. 

*  Hilt  1188.  Obmnu,  Bdvoir  Report,  ir.  17, 12L 

"  Cited  hydoroton  i.  331. 

'  He  confirms  to  I^elvoir  priorj'  two  bovates  in  Thoroton.  Nottinehamshire.  sokeland 
of  Sibthorpe  in  1086,  which  his  grandfather  *  Ereingrim '  gave  {Belvoir  Keport,  iv.  163). 
The  Amegrim  ulio  waa  mdertenaiit  ia  Poineeday  may  be  the  man  zefenad  tOb 
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Domesday,  the  whole  population  of  this  portion  of  Alverton  con- 
sisted of  sokemen.^  The  existence  upon  the  estate  of  men  who  were 
pei-sonally  unfree  before  1190  is  good  reason  for  assuming  a  depression 
of  the  local  peasantry  during  the  century  which  had  elapsed  since 
1086,  and  this  although  the  village  of  Alverton  never  became  a 
manor  after  tlic  classical  model,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
still  represented  by  suitors  at  the  chief  court  of  Staunton. 

L  Omnibus  Ghristi  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptttm  perveneiit 
WiUdmns  de  Stantona  salutem.  Noreiit  nniventtas  vestia  me  Hugonem 
TiaTeEs  qui  pio  me  iUt  in  saactam  tenam  lemsalem*  fibemm  hominem 
iedsse  com  tota  seqiiela  sua,  et  ne  quia  hoedum  meormn  decetero  aliquid 
ab  60  vel  a  sois  posait  exigere  presentem  cartam  sigilli  mei  appositione 
roboravi.  Hiis  testibus  Radulfo  de  Orlingberge,i"  Robprto  do  Stokos," 
Willelmo  de  Houkeswrtha.i-  Rannulfo  Morin,  Waltero  de  Hon,'  ^  Ricardo  de 
Stantona  persona,  Willelmo  persona  de  Kilvingtona,^'  Rogero  persona  de 
Eilvestona,^^  Radulfo  de  Sancto  Paulo,  Willelmo  capellano  de  Bothlesford,!* 
BogetD  cappellano  {sic)  de  Blletona,!^  Qilberto  capeUano  de  Thndralestona,^* 
Roberto  Rnffo,  Gervasio  derico,  et  multis  aliis. 

[PMohment  tag  tor  maL] 

II.  OnmibuB  has  litteias  viauris  vel  audituris  Willehnus  dc  Stanton 

salutem.  Noveritis  me  caritatis  intuitu  et  pro  salute  anime  mee  et  anteces- 
sorum  et  successonmi  meoruin  liberum  fecisse  Hugonem  Travers  fUium 
Simonis  df  Auvrincrton  ((ui;i  rcccpit  cruccni  pro  me.  et  quietum  clamasse 
de  me  et  heredibus  mcis  ipsum  et  sei^uelam  suam  iuperpetuum  ex  onmi 
servitio  teneno  et  ezactione,  et  ipsam  com  tota  seqoda  sua  coiusessiBse 
Deo  et  eodesie  sancte  Marie  de  Stantona.  Quare  volo  et  concede  quod 
ipse  et  sequela  sua  liberi  permaneant  sub  piotectione  Dd  et  Sancte  Marie  et 
lectoris  ecclesie  de  Stantona.  Hiis  testibus,  Willelmo  persona  de  Rilving* 
tona,  Radulfo  de  Sancto  Paulo,  Waltero  del  Hou,  Rannulfo  Morin,  Rogero 
persona  dc  Elvcstoua,  Willelmo  de  Alvrington,  Henrico  fratre  auo,  Roberto 
Ruflsel,  Willelmo  Brit  one.  Gervasio  clerico,  Waltero  filio  Gileberti. 

[Blue  and  white  woven  oord  for  seaL] 

UL  Qmzdbas  has  Utteras  ymam  vel  anditnris  Willdmns  de  Stanton 
sahitaiL  Noveritis  me  caritatis  intuitn  et  pro  solute  anime  mee,  anteces* 
aorum  et  soocsssonun  meonun  liberom  fccisBe  Icdiannem  filium  Simonis  de 
Anvrington  cum  tota  seqiiela  sua,  et  quietom  clamasse  de  me  et  heredibna 

*  SofceiMid  in  Alverton,  FUwborougfa,  and  *  Dallintane  *  a  lost  Tillage,  is  oovared 
by  a  aingle  oktejr  vdiioh  xeooids  a  total  inflation  of  twtitf  aokaman  with  tlin» 

plough  teams. 

*  leflm  in  MS. 

Orlingbuiy,  Northamptonshire.  East  Stoke,  Nottinghamshire 

I*  BEawkaworth,  NottiiigluuiHliiio. 

"  Holdinzlaml  in  Flawborough,NottiDgliaillllllrB. 

KilvingtoD,  Nottiughamshire. 

Elston,  Nottinghamshire.  "  Bottaaford,  Ldoeatenhire. 

V  Eiton,  VtiMnfjkm.mMmm.  »  Tliuiwatoii,  Ltioeatenliifp. 
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meis  inperpi'tuum  ox  omiii  servitio  ttTrciio  et  exactione,  et  ipsum  etsequelam 
suam  conct'ssisse  Deo  et  ecclesie  Sancte  Marie  de  Stanton.  Quare  volo  et 
concedo  quod  ipsi  liberi  permaueaiit  imperpetuum  sub  protectione  Dei  et 
Sancte  Mxdb  et  xectoiiB  eedeeie  de  StuLtona.  Hue  teetilme,  ^nOdiiio 
peraoma  de  EUvingtoii,  BadvUo  de  Sancto  Fbnlo,  Waltexo  del  Hon,  Baa- 
nidfo  Morin,  Rogero  persona  de  Elveston, 'V^elmo  de  Alvrington,  Radulfo 
de  Sancto  Paulo,  Henrico  de  Alvringtona,  Roberto  Ruffo,-"  WiUelmo 
Britone,  Gervasio  deiico,  Waltero  fiJio  Giieberti,  GaUiido  £lio  Boberti. 

[Blue  snd  white  woren  oord  for  smL] 

IV.  Omnibus  visuris  vel  audituris  litteras  istas  Ricaidus  persona 
ecclcsie  de  Stanton  salutem  in  Domino.  Noveritis  quod  ad  peticionem 
Willeliiii  de  Stanton  advooati  eodeaie  de  Stanton  eoncesBi  Hngoni  tbaven 
dnaa  bovataa  tene  in  Alvzington  cum  pertinendis  sniB,  qnaa  predictiu 

Willelmus  dedit  Deo  et  ecclesie  de  Stantona.  Habendum  sibi  et  heredibus 
suis  libeie,  quiete,  hereditarie,  et  ipse  Hugo  t/b  heredea  aoi  reddent 
singulis  annis  mihi  et  successoribus  nostris  unam  libram  incen.si  et 
unam  libram  curnini  pro  omni  servitio  salvo  forinseco.  Et  ego  et 
successores  mei  reddemus  WiUelmo  de  Stanton  et  heredibus  per  annum 
ad  natale  pro  eadem  terra  unam  libram  cummini,  faciendo  forinsecum 
aervitinm  quod  ad  piedictaa  dnaa  bovataa  peitinet.  Bt  ne  aervitinm 
predictum  poesit  aliqua  machinatione  a  piedicto  Willdmo  et  heiedibua 
suis  elongari  vel  detineri  presenti  scripto  sigillum  meom  apposui.  Hiia 
testibus,  WiUelmo  persona  de  Kilvingtona,  Rogero  persona  de  Elvestona, 
Ranmilfo  Morin,  Waltero  de  Flouberge,  Roberto  Kuffo,  WiUelmo  de 
Alvnngton,  Henrico  fratre  suo,  Gervasio  clerico,  Waltero  filio  Gileberti, 
WiUelmo,  Henrico,  Ricardo  de  Botlesford  capellanis. 

[Seal  of  white  wax  suspended  by  silk  oord,  with  a  bird  for  device.  Legend 
oUitontod.] 

The  first  of  then  charters  clearly  represents  the  emaneipatioii 

of  Hugh  Travers  previous  to  his  starting  <m  erosade,  the  second  and 
fourth  relate  to  his  endowment  upon  his  return,  the  third,  which 
was  obviously  executed  at  the  same  time  as  the  secondf  emancipates 

his  brother  John.  From  the  evidence  of  the  writing,  combined  with 
the  personal  names  which  occur  in  the  documents,  it  is  evident  that 
the  crusade  of  Richard  I  was  the  occasion  of  the  grants,  and  the 
lirst  cliarter  may  therefore  be  dated  approximately  1190.  As  the 
manumission  of  a  villein  for  the  exj)ressed  purpose  of  going  on 
crusade  in  his  lord's  stead  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  lirst  charter 
i)f  the  series  is  unique.  In  connexion  with  the  endowment  of  Hugh 
Travers  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  fifth 
charter,  now  lost,  was  still  pneserred,  which  explained  the  position 
oocnpied  in  these  transactions  by  the  rector  of  Staunton.  William 
de  Staunton,  it  would  appear  from  a  surviving  copy,^^  granted  to 

*  The  equivalence  of  the  Robertm  Buff  us  ol  (his  charter  with  the  Robertus  Bnssel 
«f  charter  2  de^rvcs  note. 
"  HadebyThnroloii. 
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Hugh  Travers  dirw?tly  tho  two  borates  mentionod  in  the  fourth 
charter,  on  condition  that  lie  should  render  yearly  the  pound  of 
incM^nse  and  the  pound  of  cunnnin  to  the  rector  of  Staunton.  The 
document  further  stipulates  tliat  the  latter  should  render  the  pound 
of  cummin  to  Wilham  de  Staunton  and  his  heirs,  and  adds  the 
important  statement  that  the  land  in  question  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Simon  of  Alvertou,  Hugh  Travers'  father.  Evidently,  therefore, 
Hugh's  endowment,  in  essence,  was  merely  the  conversion  of  a 
base  into  a  free  tenure.  The  family  of  wbidi  Hii|^  Tmvets  yna  a 
member  cannot  be  traced  beyond  Simon  of  Alverton,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  they  were  prosperoos  people,  and  are  foond 
dealing  by  charter  ivith  land  in  a  number  of  neighbouring  villages. 
John,  son  of  Simon,  emancipated  by  the  third  document  of  the 
present  series,  is  foond  in  a  charter  of  the  early  thirteenth  century 
reodving  hind  in  Bm^^m,  Nottinghamshire,  and  disappears  from 
Alverton  thenceforward,  but  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Tiayers  in 
the  male  line  continued  in  the  latter  village  until  the  close  of  the 
fourte(  nfli  century.  In  a  rental  of  the  Staunton  estate  in  the  time 
of  Henry  M  the  two  bovates  in  Alverton  were  still  held  at  a  rent  of 
a  pound  of  incense  and  a  pound  of  cummin,  but  they  had  passed 
from  the  Travers  family  to  a  certain  Bobert  Brygford  and  Margaret 
his  wife. 

F.  M.  Stenton. 


Customs  Revenue  of  Edward  II. 

fVom  ifte  Iiord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  EnroUed  Customs 

Accounts  of  the  Beign. 

Thb  duties  to  be  leivied  on  artides  of  import  or  export  under 
Edward  II  followed  the  rates  established  in  the  previous  reign.  In 
1S75  Edward  I  obtained  from  pariiament  grants  that  may  be  con- 
sidered the  starting  piunts  of  a  new  system.  These  giants  were  the 
xi^t  to  levy  6s.  Sd.  on  the  sack  of  wool  and  800  wool  fells,  and  ISs.  4(2. 
<m  the  last  of  leather  exported  from  the  kingdom.  Tlie  sack  of 
wool  contained  twenty-six  stone  of  fourteen  pounds,  and  the  last  of 
leather  contained  twenty  dickers  or  200  hides  in  all.  These  duties 
were  leviable  from  natives  and  foreigners  aUke.  In  1303  Edward 
obtained  from  an  assembly  of  forr*iorn  merchants  in  return  for  ripjhts 
of  trading  wholesale  throughout  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  with 
exemption  from  local  dues,  and  certain  remissions  of  old  customs  and 
•  prises,'  the  right  to  levy  a  fresh  set  of  duties  from  foreigners,  and 
from  foreigners  only.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way  that  tliese  rights 
of  free  trading  and  these  exemptions  from  local  dues  would  involve 
violation;}  of  the  rights  of  chartered  towns  and  gilds  merchants,  for 

VOL.  fX7L—V0,  Ot.  H 
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wiuch  liio  Crown  had  been  paid.  The  new  duties,  however,  were 
as  follows : 

On  the  sack  of  wool  and  300  wool  ielb  St.  id. 

On  the  last  of  leather  6s.  8d. 

Wax  2s.  on  the  quintal  (100  lbs.) 

Cloth  of  i^'raiii  pure  scarlet  25.  a  piece  {pannus). 

„    half  grain  Is.  Qd.  a  piece. 

„  wiUiout  grain  1«. 
Wine  2f .  a  tan. 

AH  other  articles  of '  avoiidapoiB '  SiZ.  on  the  £1  valne.^ 

These  new  duties  became  known  as  the  Nova  or  Pan'a  Custuraa, 
the  old  duties  being  distinguished  as  the  Antiqua  or  Magna  Custuma, 
the  two  sets  forming  the  tonnage  and  poundage  of  later  history. 
Under  the  scale  of  1303  the  foreign  merchant  would  have  to  pay 
lO.s.  on  the  sack  of  wool  and  800  wool  folk,  and  205.  on  the  sack  of 
leather,  the  native  merohants  having  only  to  pay  6s.  Sd.  and  13s.  4d. 
roBpeethrdy. 

Dazing  the  rdgn  of  Edward  II  the  two  sets  of  does  were  ooUeeted 
and  aoeonnted  for  by  diffBrent  sets  of  eoUeetors,  and  the  duty 
on  wines  by  a  third  set.  But  the  Crown  by  old  onstom  was  entitled 
to  take  from  erezy  yessel  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tons'  bnrden  a 
*  prise  *  of  one  cask  of  wine,  and  from  every  vessel  of  more  than 
twenty  tons'  bnrden  two  oasks  of  wine  at  a  fixed  rate,  muoh  below 
the  market  price,  the  wine  then  being  resold  for  the  king's  benefit. 
Thus  wine  taken  at  20s.  might  be  resold  for  £2  5s.  or  the  like.^ 
But  the  yield  of  this  Recta  Prisa,  as  it  was  termed,  was  'answered* 
by  the  chamberlain  of  London  and  Sandwich,  and  so  does  not  appear 
in  the  account^^  of  the  collectors  of  cu.stoms.  Yet  another  exaction 
on  wine  to  be  noticed  was  that  of  the  royal  i>m've3'ors,  who,  buying 
at  rates  below  the  market  price,  took  more  wine  than  was  needed 
for  the  royal  household,  and  then  resold  the  surplus  at  a  profit. 
Still  less  dill  these  petty  profits  figure  in  the  customs  accounts. 
They  were  part  of  the  standing  revenues  of  the  royal  household, 
and  were  entered  in  the  Wardrobe  Aooomtits.  The  Beeta  Prisa 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  an  original  limited  ri^^t  of 
porveyanee,  sanotioned  by  time,  and  so  acqniesced  In  by  parliament. 
The  later  superadded  unlimited  porveyance  was  a  gross  extension 
and  abuse,  perpetnally  condemned  by  parliament. 

The  following  tables  show  the  returns  year  by  year  from  each 
individual  port,  and  the  last  one  exhibits  the  total  receipts  lor  each 
year  of  the  reigo*  leaving  out  the  incomplete  twentieth  year.  In 
both  cases  one  has  at  times  to  lace  trouble  caused  by  the  haaty  and 

'  The  Carta  Meroatoria,  or  ohwter  embodying  the  agreement  between  the  king 
•nd  tta  lonlgii  merohantB  is  printed  by,,S&.  H.  &tU|,  OmAnm  Bemnm,  L  SOS. 
*  See  Han,  iL  96-Ml 
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oaprioions  maimer  in  which  collectors  of  customs  were  sammarily 
dismissed  at  irregular  times  and  others  appointed  in  their  places, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  array  the  totals  exactly  under  the 
proper  financial  years  from  Michaelmas  to  ^lichaelmas,  but  I  trust 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  figures  will  be  found  correct  enough. 
Tlie  reader  will  see  that  the  ports  sending  in  returns  are  fifteen 
in  number.  Besides  these  wo  find  Cornwall  yielding  about  £1  a 
year,  with  trifling  sums  from  Winchelsea,  Rochester,  Scarborough, 
Wliitby,  Bartou-on-Humber,  and  Grimsby.  Liverpool  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned,  nor  have  I  come  across  the  name  at  all  till 
the  middle  of  the  next,  the  fourteenth  oentuiy. 

Tanungto  theyeariy  tabtoB  the  fint  thing  thai  we  have  tonotioe 
is  the  snspenfflon  of  the  Nova  Cnstoma,  whioh  disappears  ahoat 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  ol  the  reign.  This  was  doe  to  the  aotion  of 
Thomas,  ead  of  Laneaster,  who  indnoed  pailiament  to  forbid  the 
ooUeetiott  on  the  plea,  no  doabt  teohnioally  ooneot,  that  the  impost 
had  never  received  proper  parliamentary  sanotion  (6  Oetober  1811),^ 
bnt  as  the  dnty  was  only  levied  from  foreigners  the  objection  was 
captious  and  merely  dictated  by  a  wish  to  annoy  the  king.  lb 
will  be  seen  that,  though  the  order  for  the  suspension  was  issued 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  (Miohaelmas  lBll-12),  we  have  the 
duties  acoonnted  for  in  some  ports  under  the  fifth  and  sixth  years. 
These  would  be  accounts  in  arrear,  as  in  fact  most  of  the  public 
accounts  usually  wore.  In  the  sixteenth  year  the  returns  from  the 
Nova  Custuma  reappear.  The  king  had  got  the  better  of  his  enomies, 
Lancaster  had  been  defeated  at  Boroughbridge  and  put  to  dt  ath, 
and  Parliament  had  declared  the  Nova  Custuma  a  legal  impost. 

Under  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  years  there  are  returns  under 
the  head  of  Mutuum  or  Loan.  This  was  an  extra  duty  on 
wool  levied  for  a  whole  year,  at  the  regular  rates,  to  be  treated 
as  an  advance  to  be  allowed  in  future  years.  T3ie  incidents  in  con- 
nexion with  the  first  of  these  grants  signally  illustrate  the  see-saw 
polities  of  the  reign.  The  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Lanoaster  from  a  grand  comunl  or  parliament  of  magnates,  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  tax  to  this  efitect  for  the  war  agamst  the  Soots. 
Three  weeks  later  the  eail  oame  back  to  oonrt  and  the  inegnlar 
tax  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  the  king  was  not  at  the  end  of  his 
resomoes;  he  held  a  meeting  of  native  and  foreign  menihaots 
and  obtained  from  them  the  desired  ooncession.  In  the  sixteenth 
year  the  Mutnum  reappears  along  with  the  Parva  Custuma. 
In  after  the  fall  of  Lancaster,  the  king  again  obtained 

from  an  assembly  ot  merchants — foreigners  only  this  time — 
leave  to  assess  them  for  one  year,  with  an  extra  duty  on  wool. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Custuma  Vinorum  does  not  appear 
till  the  sixteenth  year.   I  cannot  account  for  this,  as  the  impost 

*  BaU  Pad.  u  2SS. 
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jigured  in  the  Customs  Accounts  of  Edward  I ;  nor  can  I  explain 
the  mysterious  Subsidium  which  appears  in  the  Hull  accounts  of 
the  sixteenth  year  in  addition  to  the  Mataom  and  the  Antiqna 
Custnma. 

Turning  to  the  table  of  the  year's  totals  the  reader  will  obsei-\  e 
the  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  yield  of  the  customs,  rising  in 
one  year  to  £24,285,  and  sinking  in  another  year  to  £0324.  But 
the  seeming  mysteries  can  be  easily  explained.  The  £24,285  came 
in  the  year  ifffafln  the  double  dufy  waa  exaeted ;  the  financial  yean 
9-11  'were  yean  of  iamine  and  peatilenoe;  the  Joweat  polnl  of 
£6,824  waa  reaolied  intfaeyeerof  thedvilwarbetveai  the  king  and 
the  oonfedeiate  baions,  begnming  with  the  aiege  of  Leeds  in  Oetober 
1821  and  ending  at  Boroiic^biidge  in  Mazoh  1822.  The  atiained 
lelatioos  with  Franoe  and  f ean  of  invaaion  will  aooonnt  for  the  drop 
in  the  nineteenth  year,  1826-1826. 

Jambs  H.  Bamsat. 


Customs  of  Edwabd  II 

BOSTOV 


DuUu  oeeoimletf  for  : 


Year 

Antiqaa  Costama 

Nora  Custama 

Cuiituina  Vinonin) 

Mutuuzn 

Total 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

H. 

d. 

&    9.  d. 

£«.(<. 

£     a.  d. 

1 

3,213  14 

0 

1,225 

6 

4,439   0    (i  , 

2 

S,710  14 

0 

1,821 

2 

0 

6v081  16  0 

3 

3,251 

19 

4 

1,001 

7 

11 

4,253   7  3 

4 

3,278 

4 

11 

1,173 

17 

7 

4,452   2  6 

5 

3.750 

1 

7 

107 

16 

4 

S.857  16  11  ; 

0 

3,472 

19 

10 

3,472  19  10 

7 

2,862 

9 

0 

2,862    9  0 

8 

2,428 

5 

6 

2,428   5  « 

9 

1,026 

7 

8 

1,926  7  8 

10 

2,193 

9 

7 

2.193    9  7 

11 

1.881 

13 

2 

1,881  13  2 

12 

1.430 

1 

8 

2,867  16  8 

4.297  18  4 

13 

1.847 

13 

7 

1,847  13  7 

14 

\xm 

18 

1,633  18  5 

15 

13 

757  13  2 

le 

2,SS8 

7 

? 

1,164 

16 

6 

100  14  0 

2,208  7  11 

6,882  6  1 

17 

l.r.77 

0 

829 

10 

0 

166  16  0 

2.663  12  1 

18 

i,ai4  15 

9 

869 

19 

0 

2.484  16  3 

10 

889  18 

0 

460 

17 

0 

1,350  U  6 

<  Sbr  Umm  ne  my  Daw  o/  th*  OofuUMiom,  p.  683. 
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Bkbtol 


Duties  accouiUed  for : 


Tear 

Nov»GMnM 

£ 

«. 

a. 

£ 

*,  a. 

a. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

1 

10 

6 

7 

4  18 

10 

15 

0 

6 

2 

o 

16 

5 

2 

16 

5 

3 

4 

3 

7 

1  2 

6 

6 

6 

1 

4 

• 

O 

8 

11 

11 

16 

7 

7 

5 

12 

8 

6 

8 

18 

11 

6 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

Tevs 

Tto  » 

want*. 

ing 

10 

7 

8 

6 

7 

8 

6 

11 

12 

7 

12 

7 

12 

'7 

10 

4 

6  2 

0 

13 

12 

4 

13 

U 

16 

8 

4 

16 

8 

U 

»36 

18 

6 

3ft 

18 

6 

15 

28 

2 

8 

28 

2 

8 

16 

48 

6 

6 

86  18 

11 

161 

16  0 

16  13 

8 

253 

10 

1 

17 

1 

0 

8 

6  1 

2 

02 

14  0 

69 

15 

10 

18 

1 

11 

0 

6  17 

9 

63 

11  0 

71 

19 

9 

19 

2 

0 

5 

0 

48 

0  0 

48 

7 

0 

1  Ihaee  time  aanm  are  all  dated  1  Mmj  ISOx  year  to  Miobaalmaa  1ft. 


Tear 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£  d. 

£   «L  rf. 

£ 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

1 

105 

0 

1 

105  0 

1 

m 

116 

6 

10 

14  6 

117  11 

4 

3 

m 

10 

6 

18  4 

228  18 

9 

4 

170 

7 

0 

170  7 

0 

5 

179 

0 

10 

179  0 

10 

6 

161 

14 

0 

151  14 

0 

m 

4 

109 

i 

3 

109  7 

3 

8 

84 

18 

8 

64  18 

8 

9 

76 

0 

8 

76  0 

8 

10 

66 

9 

11 

66  8 

11 

11 

77 

15 

3 

77  16 

3 

12 

49 

4 

9 

82 

3 

11 

131  18 

8 

13 

148 

0 

6 

149  0 

6 

14 

183 

17 

1 

183  17 

1 

15 

133 

1 

1 

1  16  10 

134  16 

11 

16 

164 

8 

8 

8  1  10 

497 

8 

8 

670  18 

8 

17 

89 

9 

0 

4  15  10 

94  4 

10 

18 

182 

5 

2 

9  0 

182  14 

2 

19 

'  83 

19 

9 

1    7  4 

85  7 

1 

I  Half  year  oid7. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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EXETKB 


DtUUs  aeeounted  for  : 


Yew 

Aatiqtui  Custunw : 

Kova  Cuttttma 

1 

Costoma  Vinonmi 

1 

1 

Mntimii  1 

Totel 

5  m  A 

6  4«  <!• 

£     s.  d.  j 

£   t.  d. 

1 

^  14k  1A 
40  IV  XV 

A    V  « 

43  9  2 

o 

1      .19    2  1 

Q 

o 

TO   1  "J  lf» 
/8   1<  lU 

"41    IT  If* 

A 
■* 

'tit   1 A  O 

37    1  9 

c 
O 

jA  Id  A 

4V  IV  D 

49  19  6 

O 

46  18  S 

7 

35   7  3 

35   7   3  . 

8 

16  12  10 

16  12  10 

9 

39    5  2 

39   5  2 

10 

12  16  10 

12  16  10 

11 

29  12  1 

29  12  1 

12 

3  6  10 

3  6  10 

13 

29    1  11 

29    1  11 

14 

87   6  11 

87   6  11 

15 

62  12  2 

62  12  S 

16 

47    1  11 

29    5  7 

45    6  0 

32  12  3 

154    5  9 

17 

10  10  2 

2  16  9 

7  12    0  ' 

20  IS  11  . 

18 

3  17  2 

4  10  9 

2    3  0 

10  16  11 

19 

18  6 

*2  19  0 

3  7  6  1 

1 


I 

HAsmpooL 


IhUits  accouiUed  Jor  : 


Tetr 

ROf»0llltDBIft 

1 

Total 

£ 

t. 

i. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£  «.  d. 

£  «. 

4. 

1 

127 

16 

8 

13 

7 

8 

141  3 

4 

2 

92 

10 

11 

14 

19 

1 

107  10 

0 

3 

107 

12 

11 

4 

6 

10 

111  19 

9 

4 

106 

1 

9 

1 

6 

4 

107  8 

1 

5 

91 

0 

6 

91  0 

6 

6 

83 

10 

10 

83  10 

10 

7 

80 

16 

3 

89  15 

3  { 

8 

06 

18 

0 

66  18 

0 

9 

51 

11 

8 

51  11 

8 

10 

67 

9 

3 

67  9 

3 

11 

6 

16 

6 

6  15 

6 

12 

'  12 

7 

3 

6  14  9 

18  2 

0 

13 

25 

10 

2 

25  10 

2 

14 

66 

12 

4 

65  12 

4 

16 

10 

0 

("i 

10  0 

6 

16 

32 

2 

5 

32  2 

5 

17 

'36 

12 

8 

'3 

2 

9 

39  15 

5 

18 

82 

16 

6 

19 

9 

6 

2  0 

102  7 

11 

19 

5 

7 

6 

t 

1 

1  ^HNMiy  to  mduwlBiM  «a]j. 
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Hatdvobd 


DtUica  accounted  Jor  : 


IfBiDiun 

Total 

jt 

M  m 

mt  «• 

£«.<!. 

£  «. 

if 

1 

'  Id 

O  X-i 

^(\ 

16  9 

9 

2 

^  ft 

i 

A 
V 

5  12 

i 

3 

7 
f 

0  18 

7 

4 

A 

6  4 

A 

5 

1  17 

5 

1  17 

5 

2  6 

2 

2  6 

2 

7 

1  17 

4 

1  17 

4 

8 

")  5 

9 

5  5 

9 

9 

13  8 

9 

13  8 

9 

10 

45  1 

10 

45  1 

10 

11 

35  1 

8 

36  1 

8 

12 

8  0 

0 

1 

8  0 

0 

13 

43  18 

7 

43  18 

7 

14 

74  12 

1 

74  12 

1 

15 

32  18 

9 

32  18 

!» 

16 

30  2 

5 

18  2  7 

48  4 

t» 

17 

16  2 

8 

1  5 

6 

17  8 

2 

]g 

^21  12 

4 

5  2  0 

26  14 

4 

19 

3 

8 

3 

8 

HXWL 
JDfitiu  aeeotuilti  for  : 


"Set 


Antiqua  Costunia  I    Kora  Custunta    Lustuma  Vmorum 


£ 

s. 

,L 

£ 

d. 

1 

2,036 

4 

5 

703 

16 

7 

2 

1,971 

15 

2 

614 

9 

5 

3 

1,897 

2 

11 

428 

12 

7 

4 

2,124 

12 

7 

480 

8 

0 

5 

1,858 

16 

2 

6 

1,855 

18 

10 

7 

1.175 

15 

9 

8 

1,064 

1 

8 

9 

579 

15 

3 

10 

1,497 

12 

9 

11 

1,404 

15 

3 

12 

875 

7 

6 

13 

1,468 

2 

5 

14 

1,676 

14 

0 

15 

568 

6 

9 

26 

14 

11 

1*5 

1.020 

19 

1 

114 

4 

5 

17 

895 

17 

4 

212 

6 

7 

18 

818 

10 

6 

181 

18 

5 

19 

1.085 

19 

1 

210 

U 

3 

47  2  0 
20  IS  0 


Mntumu 


&    a,  d. 


2.080  12  5 


/397  0  5) 
\386  8  4/ 


Total 

£ 

d. 

2,740 

0 

0 

2,586 

4 

7 

2,325 

15 

6 

2,605 

0 

7 

1,858 

16 

2 

1,655 

18 

10 

1.175 

15 

9 

1.064 

1 

8 

579 

15 

3 

1,497 

12 

9 

1,404 

16 

3 

2.955 

10 

11 

1.408 

2 

6 

1.676 

14 

0 

595 

1 

8 

1.964 

14 

3 

1,108 

3 

2 

1,020 

16 

11 

1,246 

13 

4 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Irawnui 


Aiitl«MOairtiiB«| 

HofftOaalBm 

Total 

£ 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

1 

312 

78 

9 

390 

17 

1 

2 

362 

5 

lU 

80 

10 

442 

11 

g 

3 

226 

7 

• 

3 

14 

18 

7 

241 

5 

10 

4 

330 

10 

9 

101 

IS 

8 

432 

4 

5 

5 

153 

0 

2 

163 

0 

2 

6 

163 

17 

3 

163 

17 

3 

7 

300 

4 

5 

300 

4 

5 

8 

128 

8 

4 

128 

8 

4 

9 

67 

3 

0 

67 

3 

0 

10 

84 

12 

7 

84 

12 

7 

ii 

fi7 

5 

7 

07 

5 

7 

12 

105 

3 

1 

91 

14 

10 

196 

17 

11 

13 

188 

18 

0 

188 

18 

0 

14 

» 187 

6 

6 

187 

(i 

0 

15 

=  35 

1 

9 

35 

I 

9 

16 

160 

(5 

73 

18 

3 

31  10 

0 

161 

9 

10 

427 

5 

7 

17 

57 

11 

0 

47 

2 

10 

17  10 

0 

122 

12 

10 

18 

127 

5 

7 

16 

9 

11 

143 

15 

6 

10 

49 

8 

3 

24 

8 

4 

73 

16 

7 

I  Sa  XroTCmlMr  14tb  yttt  to  16  M»y  Idth  jatt.  t  U  MijlMlh  fiar  toXiobaalinM  l«Ut  ycu. 


LOHDOV 


2>ii(w«  oeeemlMf/gr.' 


Year 

Autiqaa  C'u^tuiua 

CutODUi  Vluorum 

Mutauni 

Total 

£ 

fi. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£  «. 

£ 

«.  d. 

rf. 

1 

'  2,912 

9 

0 

>851 

4 

1 

3,763  13 

1 

2 

4,6S4 

8 

8 

1,006 

16  10 

6.143  6 

3 

3 

4,048 

14 

2 

698 

0 

9 

4.746  14 

11 

4 

4.670 

10 

1 

1,368 

2 

0 

6,029  1 

1 

5 

4,014 

13 

S 

84 

14 

7 

4,070  7 

0 

6 

6,382 

15 

7 

5.382  15 

7 

4,755 

19 

7 

4.755  19 

i 

8 

5,854 

0 

3 

6,854  0 

3 

9 

3,447 

18 

7 

3.447  18 

7 

10 

3.940 

17 

5 

3.940  17 

.5 

11 

3.911 

3 

10 

3,011  3 

10 

12 

3.272 

8 

10 

6,607 

0  0 

8.060  17 

10 

13 

4.767 

12 

2 

4,767  12 

2 

14 

4,272 

10 

8 

4.272  10 

8 

15 

3.302 

0 

4 

3.302  0 

4 

16 

3,708 

0 

3 

1.169 

13 

8 

555  17  0 

4,768 

6  11 

10,287  6 

10 

17 

4,334 

8 

11 

1.485 

13 

1 

19  13  0 

5,839  15 

0 

18 

4,306 

19 

3 

1,549 

6 

4 

155   3  0 

6,011  8 

7 

19 

3,477 

1 

5 

1.841 

0 

6 

4,818  1 

11 

1  BiH  yMMij. 
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Lynh 


IMiM  aeumHkd  for  : 


Year 

Malmiai 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£  «. 

d. 

£    A  a. 

£  A 

A 

1 

470 

13 

0 

128 

15 

6 

690  8 

6 

2 

316 

16 

1 

'5 

12 

8 

322  8 

9 

3 

278 

16 

6 

12 

18 

7 

201  14 

1 

4 

319 

15 

8 

70 

4 

4 

300  0 

0 

5 

377 

11 

11 

377  11 

II 

5 

150 

18 

4 

loO  18 

4 

7 

60 

10 

10 

60  10 

10 

8 

135 

6 

3 

3 

9 

69 

10 

6 

69  lu 

i> 

10 

96 

7 

1 

06  7 

1 

11 

102 

9 

3 

102  9 

3 

12 

92 

17 

0 

86  10  3 

179  7 

3 

13 

66 

10 

7 

66  10 

7 

14 

103 

3 

4 

103  3 

4 

15 

158 

6 

0 

158  6 

0 

16 

164 

4 

0 

102 

0 

6 

8 

0 

116  8  4 

382  0 

9 

17 

133 

14 

7 

107 

10 

0 

241  IS 

7 

18 

170 

16 

5 

87 

18 

2 

3  8 

0 

2n2  2 

7 

19 

340 

12 

2 

-72 

1 

8 

2  16 

0 

116  8 

10 

1  SevnwMfeiMdr. 

t  Ann«tiM«ttin:1Mrii|If«»fwtSBDate:--'Aa«^  VovaUM  it.  ML 


Hblcombv 


Dutita  accounted  for  : 


Teur 

loutSBU  Vlnoniio 

Hntanm 

ToUl 

!L   a.  d. 

JL  s. 

d. 

£  t. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

8' 
•1 

-57  18  8 

-57  18  8 

57  18  8 

57  18  8 

lu 

77    4  5 

77   4  6 

11 

168  7  6 

168  7  6 

12 

22   5  3 

84  10 

3 

100  ir>  H 

13 

95    7  11 

95    7  11 

14 

76   4  4 

76   4  4 

15 

73  5  11 

73  5  11 

16 

17  15  0 

13 

10 

39  10 

0 

15  10 

6 

73  18  4 

17 

71   0  11 

3  16 

7 

30  19 

0 

106  16  6 

18 

80  11  8 

14 

0 

16  4 

0 

06  10  6 

10 

28  10  8 

1  8 

0 

7  12 

0 

82  10  0 

I  Tflusl-TalMiiig.  tXMakgtvvnIartwoycusaiSmM. 
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Jan. 


Duties  accounted  for  : 


V«HMHBiB  TUMiUIII 

A 

<  *. 

A. 

£«.<!. 

£  *. 

A 

In 

1 

1 

O 

a 

O 

g 

14 

4 

4 

4 

530 

15 

3 

417 

A 

V 

26  16 

6 

AAA 

12 

o 

V 

4 

7 

f 

86  1ft 

K 

4J 

4r  f  M 

A 

o 

866 

16 

2 

365 

15 

O 

(> 

209 

8 

2 

209 

8 

2 

7 

366 

10 

1 

306 

10 

1 

S 

130 

3 

4 

130 

3 

4 

9 

174 

12 

0 

174 

12 

0 

10 

71 

10 

11 

71 

10 

11 

11 

108 

10 

8 

108 

10 

0 

12 

38 

13 

m 

64  10 

0 

103 

3 

m 

13 

163 

6 

1 

163 

5 

I 

14 

152 

14 

8 

162 

14 

8 

15 

(18 

14 

5 

68 

14 

5 

10 

134 

15 

4  0 

134 

19 

^ 

17 

241 

10 

10 

35  5 

10 

277 

2 

8 

18 

262 

0 

1 

24  6 

8 

270 

16 

4 

10 

440 

0 

2 

21  0  10 

461 

0 

>  ApiO  to  lOduMbiiM  l8t  jf«r. 


SlHDWIOH 


IhMu  oeeoimfed  for  : 


1  Tear 

Antiqna  Cufitama 

Nova  Oi--tuni» 

Custuma  Vinorum 

Mutuum 

Total 

£ 

8. 

d. 

d. 

£«.(<. 

£  * 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

126 

17 

10  1 

87  15 

0 

214 

12 

10 

2 

M18 

0  11 

>80  14 

0 

184 

8 

11 

3 

45 

8 

' 

18 

3 

46 

6 

10 

4 

'73 

16 

6 

>86  0 

2 

158 

16 

8 

6 

48 

16 

0 

^8 

6 

40 

4 

5  I 

6 

46 

9 

3 

46 

9 

3 

7 

48 

19 

1 

48 

19 

1 

8 

60 

19 

5 

I 

60 

19 

5 

0 

30 

17  10 

39 

17 

10 

10 

66 

0 

6 

1 

6fi 

0 

6 

11 

61 

6 

3 

61 

6 

3 

12 

67 

1 

6 

104  7 

0 

!  161 

0 

2 

13 

63 

0 

0 

1 

63 

0 

0 

14 

(i5 

14 

ti 

I 

,  65 

14 

(i 

15 

65 

14 

2 

,  65 

14 

2 

16 

70 

13 

8 

i    178  11 

6 

>98  13  6 

!    70  11 

4 

481 

0 

6 

17 

43 

19 

9 

93  5 

3 

'93  13  6 

'  230 

18 

6 

18 

62 

3 

9 

41  14 

3 

=^41    1  0 

144 

19 

0 

10 

<34 

17 

0 

82  10 

7 

1 

67 

17 

1 

>  Micbaelinaa  to  Januorr.  >  Ten  days  only. 

■  ▲TcniatakntamtlimfUMieUitoXMhjMii.  «  UkbMliBastolfaj. 
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SOUTHAMPTOH 

IhtUet  aeeoimted  for  : 


■ 

1 

Ha. 

tDom 

Total 

£ 

«. 

£ 

«.  d. 

s. 

« 

«.  d. 

£  ». 

d. 

1 

851 

7 

5 

181 

8  6 

1,032  15 

II 

'» 

3,0ii6 

2 

11 

465 

14  0 

f 

3,561  16 

11 

3 

952 

0 

9 

77 

15  8 

1,029  16 

5 

4 

057 

3 

1 

170 

17  10 

1,128  0 

11 

6 

920 

13 

9 

10  10 

925  4 

7 

6 

849 

4 

8 

849  7 

8 

7 

7«8 

2 

4 

768  2 

4 

8 

637 

18 

0 

Ci37  18 

0 

9 

472 

15 

7 

472  15 

7 

10 

966 

10 

5 

966  10 

5 

11 

1.074 

8 

2 

1,074  8 

2 

12 

WK) 

lU 

7 

1,261 

8  10 

2,252  8 

5 

13 

1.448 

14 

11 

1,448  14 

11 

14 

1,465 

8 

7 

1,456  S 

7 

15 
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Touxa  or  raa  Tiabs 


Tear  £         ».  d. 

1  MiehwIniM  1307-8    14,443  6  3 

2    1908^    10.172  S  2  I 

:{    1309-10   ■   ..  14,062    3  11 

4    1310-1311   10,240    7    3  i 

5»   1311-1312    13,094    4  11  \ 

6    1312-1313   12,218  16   6  r 

7    1313-1314   10.724  10  9 

8    1314-1315   10,780    8    7  I 

9    lSlft-1316    7,102   6  4 

10    1316-1317   9.331    8  10  ' 

11    1317-1318    9,172  14   6  t 

12    1918-1319   19,999  4  0 

13    1319-1320    I(l.»i2()    9  3 

14    1320-1321    10.313  19    3  | 

15-   1321-1322    6,324    8  11  ' 

16    1S22.1S28    24.285  3  11  I 

17    1323-1324    11.98.5    3    4  ' 

18    1324-132:>   11,783  19  8 

19    1926-1820    8,741  0  3 

20    Inoomplete  liftlf  ywr  only. 


I  N'ova  Custuma  suispL'nded  bj  orte  Ot  fMlillllMBt^  C  OotObcr  1311. 
»  NoTa  Cuatama  again  lavM. 


A  Visiiatian  of  ihe  Archdeaconry  of  Totnes  in  1342. 

The  important  visitation  of  chmohes  in  Totues  archdeaconry  here 
printed  ooears  on  £f.  82  sq.  of  HarL  MS.  862,  which  a  former  owner 
has  ooizeoCIy  ohaiacteriBed  as  ItbeSi»  JbrmuJanm  vaUk  aiUiqim$, 
The  Yoliime  was  tiaiisoiibed  in  ihe  later  fifteenth  oentnzy  from 
different  epiBOopal  registers,  and  contains,  Hke  all  compilations  of 
the  kmd,  a  great  variety  of  docnments.  Though  the  scribe  has 
taken  considerable  liberties  with  the  original  visitation  comperia, 
these  are  small  indeed  compared  with  those  taken  by  the  transcriber 
of  a  similar  document  on  fi.  176  sq.  of  Archbishop  Morton's  register 
at  Lambeth.  It  %vin  be  seen  that  the  former  has  generally  omitted 
the  place-names  ;  but  in  those  cases  (with  one  exception,  No.  18  in 
this  text)  ho  distinguishes  eacli  fresh  parish  by  a  definite  paragraph- 
murk  whieli  I  render  luno  by  an  Arabic  numeral.  Within  the  limits 
of  tliese  paragiaphs,  again,  he  put.s  dashes  to  mark  the  transition  from 
parochial  to  rectorial  or  vicarial  responsibilities.  In  many  cases 
it  has  been  possible  to  su])ply  tlie  names  from  other  indications  ; 
these  I  print  in  footnotes.  Several  more  might  no  doubt  be  tlius 
identified ;  but  the  result  would  hardly  repay  the  very  laborious 
seardu 

The  visitation  is,  in  the  transcript,  distinctly  dated  1442 ;  and  I 
therefore  kept  it  nntil  Prebendary  Hingeston-Bandolph  should  have 
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completed  his  volume  of  institution??  from  Bishop  Lacy's  register.  This 
book  however  proved  to  ho  of  so  little  us('  that  I  vorv  soon  suspected 
some  serious  mistake  of  date,  and  was  driven  to  try  1842,  with  other 
probable  alternative  years  ;  but  at  first  without  any  good  result. 
Meanwhile  the  discrepancies  betwtM'n  this  document  and  tlie  facts 
recorded  in  Lacy's  register  became  more  desperate  at  every  etep, 
until  at  last  Joel  of  lungsteignton  supplied  the  necessary  clue ; 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  scribe's  1442  should  really  have 
been  1842. 

The  record  is  specially  interesting  for  the  ireqneiu^  of  a  note 
which  oeonis  only  sporadically  else^ere ;  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
books  are  oondemned  as  'of  monastio  use.'  This  term  is  best 
explained  in  Bishop  Qoivil's  (or  Quiuers)  words ; 

libros  monasteriorum  abiectos  a  paiochialibus  ecclesiis  ipsis  monasteriis 

appropriates '  [archidiaconi]  abiiciant  ;  qui  cum  non  .sint  de  comrauni  usu, 
prcsbytcri  et  clcrici  per  ipsos  in  ministeriis  divinis  errare  coguntur ;  ac 
laici,  eomm  ignorantiam  (quanquam  inculpabilem)  intuentes,  eosdem  * 
tanquam  fatuos  incipiont  deridere.^ 

Eight  of  these  condemned  books  were  in  impropriated  churches ; 
the  remaining  nine  must  either  have  been  bon^t  idieap  by  the 
rectors  or  (which  is  far  less  probable)  copied  from  mooastio  arche- 
types.' 

The  present  document  may  be  compared  with  the  following 
printed  visitations,  all  of  dean  and  chapter  churches  :  Exeter 
(Stapeldon's  Register,  yassim,  and  Grandisson's,  pp.  570-9,  G05-11)  ; 
St.  Paul's  (Camden  Society,  New  Series  ;  Archaeologia,  vol.  Iv., 
art.  xiii.) ;  Sarum  {Register  of  St.  Osmund,  Rolls  Series,  i.  275  sq.) ;  and 
York  {York  Fabric  Bolls,  Surtet'S  Society,  vol.  xxxiv.).  A  Sarum 
parochial  visitation  of  1393  has  been  noticed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Victoria  History  of  Berkshire,  but  in  so  fragmentary  a  form  as 
to  be  practically  useless.  Another,  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich 
in  1863,  is  said  to  be  in  the  Fubhc  Becord  Office  (Misc.  of  Exch.,  K.B., 
YoL  zzx.}.  Nosman  parallels,  very  instrnotiYe,  may  be  found  in  the 
B€ge8lTum  Vimkifiomm  OdmU  lUgaidi,  ed.  Bonnin,  and  the  Cerisy 
Begister  (Jlf^  de  la  Soe,  de$  Antiq.  de  NomandM,  voL  zzz.).  I  most 
aolmowledge  Tory  yaliiable  assistance  from  the  late  Bev.  Itebeodaiy 
Hingeston-Bandolph,  whose  muiyalled  knowledge  of  the  medieval 
diocese  of  Exeter  has  cleared  up  many  doubtful  ponits. 

G.  G.  COULTON. 

>  Sic :  the  eeiue  seMM  to  ie<iuiie  appropriatit. 

-  Wilkiiis's  Concilia,  it.  151. 
For  the  list  of  legal  requiremeute  for  each  church,  dec  Quivil's  CoiMfifiilioM» 
0*p.  xii.  (Wilkinis  ii.  130). 
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Deeiaiaku  de  MortoM, 

1.  HoBTOHB.^  Inqauido  facta  ibicleiii  quarto  die  Maii  anno  pomini  mil- 
lesinio  ecc*>  ^  quadragesimo  seenndo.  Missale  inwiffifaenB  omnino,  sinodua  * 
ootraaoB  7  et  '"■^ffij^Afifft  vdum  naptiaie  et  pallium  mortuomm  insufficiena, 

crisTnatoriiim  sine  senira,  altare  non  est  dedicatum,  lucerna  deficit,  bap- 
tisterium  inhonestum  et  sine  serura.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis  quod 
omnes  defectus  supradicti  emendentur  seu  reparentur  citra  proximam 
visitacionem  domini  Exonienais  epiacopi  ibidem  faciendam  sub  pena  zl 
aolidornm,  eo  quod  lepaiado  supradiotorom  defectaum  ad  eoa  pertinet. — 
CSanoeUns,  Kbd  matntinalea,  domus  rectorie,  danaoie  aanctuarii^  ibidem 
et  cetera  ad  reototem  lod  pertinenoia  satis  aunt  pro  atata  benefidi,  vt 
estimatur,  rompetencia,  grangia  principal!  dumtaxat  excepta,  que  iam 
est  in  corrigendo  scu  reparando.  Et  dominus  lohannes  rector  ibidem 
percepit  pro  defectubus  a  predecessore  suo  x  niarcas ;  quas  quidem  x 
marcas,  et  xz  libras  de  suo,  circa  dictum  caucellutu,  domus,  ^t  clausuras 
«qwndidit»*  nt  bona  fide  aaBemit 

2.  Nortbboay.i**  InqoiBioio  ibidem  aapiadietia  die  et  anno  lacta*  Oaliz 
•  et  miasale  deficiunt,  eo  quod  fores  ecclesiam  loci  firegerunt  uoviter  nootomo 
tempore  et  dictam  caliccm  et  missale  surripuerunt  et  asportavenint. 
CiphuB  pro  infirmis  doficit,  unum  par  corporaliura  et  velum  quadra- 
gesimale  deficiunt,  gradualr-  corrrKsuni  et  male  litzatum,  p<^alterium  paro- 
chiauorum  insuiiicieus,  urdmaie  imuiiicieuti,  pixis  ad  eukarLstiam  stagueus 
et  aine  semua,  tmribiilum  et  yas  ad  inoenaun  imroffidencia,  ymago 
sancti  lod  inbonestns  ^  et  male  depotna,  ainodna  et  snmmula  de  oonfea- 
rionibna  ooRod^'  et  inauffidentea,  baptiatertnm  aine  aemxa,  cnidfizoa 

*  Moreton-HampBtead :  Philip  de  VauUrd,  reotor  from  1329  to  1362.  In  1333 
Haater  FliOip  de  y«atazd  had  fioeiMe  of  non-paaideooe  for  a  year,  and  foigiveneaa  for 
having  abeented  himself  without  leave  daring  the  paat  year  [Giandiiwon'B  SegitUr,  088. 
In  the  following  notos  figtires  in  paientheeea  without  furth(.T  si>i  cin<>ation  n-fer  to  this 
Register].  In  1355-6  the  bishop  intervened  as  arbiter  in  a  (juarrcl  between  him  and 
his  pariflhionen ;  it  «h  dedded  tbat  he  ahotdd  in  fntue  neither  daim  mottoariee 
from  tenants  who  owed  no  hcriot  to  the  lonl,  nor  exact  payments  for  churohings, 
marriages,  or  any  saoramentd  (llTt)).  The  mention  of  lohannea  as  reotor  a  low 
lines  lower  down  is  evidently  a  clerical  error :  cf.  in/ntt  p.  119,  note  75. 

*  The  MS.  has  coooo. 

I.C.  the  book  eonlaining  Qnivil's  Sipudai  CaiuHtiaimu,  of  vdiloh  eaoh  duneh 

Waa  bound  to  preserve  a  copy.  ^  <*>i>. 

*  The  mmduarium  of  the<ic  N-isitations  is  not  the  churchyard,  but  that  part  of 
the  f^he  wliidi  adjoined  the  paiaonage,  and  waa  tlmeiore  naturally  fenoed  in. 
In  the  dean  and  chapter  visitations  it  seems  to  include  the  *  home  farm,'  or  even  the 
whole  glebe  (572,  Shute  ;  574,  Colj'ton ;  576,  Littlcham  ;  and  606,  St.  Veryan  ;  cf. 
Brantyngham,  p.  106,  Morwonstow).  Mr.  Hingeston^JEtandolph  informs  me  that 
the  plot  then  dewaihed  *  is  still  a  distinot  tenemsnft  asmallfinn— eadisstilloslled 
"  sanctuary."  In  tteveral  parishes  of  North  Devon  part  of  the  ^ebe>land  is  ooOsd 
the  *  crnterics  '  or  '  sanctuaries.'  •  8ic 

»"  ^■orth  Bovey :  Waiter  i'oiiani,  n^ctor  1334-49. 
*  II  This  nnnsaal  artiole is  thoa deaeribed  in  Qnivil*a  OmuiUMumMt  * eiphna  sigon- 
teus  vcl  8tanneu8  pro  infirmis ;  ut,  postquam  cucharistiam  assumpeerint,  loturam 
digitorum  Huorura  sacerdos  sibi  praebeat  in  eodem.'  It  apparently  marks  one  of 
the  stages  by  which  the  laity  were  weaned  from  the  consecrated  wine,  like  the  v»niM» 
purum  of  the  almest  oontemporaiy  Obnalitation  of  Arshbii^hup  FediaDi :  WiUuiik 
i.  fi2a.  ^  8ie.  "  Sie. 
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male  dt'pictus,  maius  altarc  stetit  non  dedicatura  a  multis  aanis  retro- 
fliudfl  uec  adbuc  dedicatum  est.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis  loci  quod 
omnes  defectns  sapradioti  emendentur  sea  reparentar  citra  pcozunani 

pena  xz  Bolidonixn,  eo  quod  reparaoio  aapra- 
dictorum  defectuum  ad  eos  pertinet.  Et  quia  non  procuraront  dominum 
ad  dedicandum  altare  sapiadictum,  noviter  sant  puniti  per  enndem  lit 
dicitur. — Defectus  quorum  reparacio  pertinet  ad  Rectorera  loci  sunt  hii  r 
videlicet,  fcncstre  vitree  in  cancello  sunt  fracte,  legcnda  monialia  :  qui 
quid  em  defectus,  una  cum  ceteris  defectubus  in  domibus  rectorie  et 
clausula  sanctuarii  imminentibus,  vix  possunt  reparari  cum  x  marcis. 
Magiater  Walteraa  xaotor  ibidem  vero  peicepit  pro  defectnbiu  .  .  .u 

Sb  Maneton.^  laqiiinob  &cta  ibidem  qninto  die  Ifaii  anno  Doniini 
snpnidictOb  Synodus  insufficiens,  onum  par  vestinientorum  debile, 
Telum  qnadngesimale  insufficiens,  frontella  ad  omnia  aLtaiia  pretarqtuun 
ad  maius  altare  deficiunt,  psalterium  parochianorum  insufficiens,  pixis 
ad  eukaristiam  corrosus  et  sine  serura,  asser  ad  pacem  non  est  depictus, 
una  tioia  insufficiens.  Sacramentarium  inlionestum,  campanella  deferenda 
ad  iufirmos  insufficiens,  navis  ecclesie  male  est  cooperta.  Iniunctum  est 
paroehianis  qood  supradidi  defeetos  emendentnr  oitia  dictam  viatadonem 
anb  pena  zx  eolidorani.— Kon  est  ibi  oanoeUns,  onins  oonstniocio  ad 
Bectozem  pertinet  ut  parochiani  assemnt ;  et,  licet  looiu  in  qno  mains 
altare  oonsistit  cancellus  did  debeat,  tamen  est  insuffidens  et  inhoneatns 
pro  canceUo,  Etai  dominus  Philippus  rector  loci  ad  constructionem 
unius  novi  cancelli  artari  debeat,  vix  eundem  construcre  potest  com- 
petenter  cum  x  libris.  Omnes  domus  rectorie  sunt  pro  statu  beneficii 
competentes,  excepta  porta  pnncipali,  que  de  novo  competenter  con- 
stroitor,  at  dictos  leotor  aeseroit ;  et  idem  lector  percepit  a  predeceaaora 
BOO  pro  defectnbas  xl  soUdoe. 

4.  Wydeoooib.^  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  eodem  die.  Vestimenta  ferialia 
debilia,  parara  pro  taellia  ad  maius  altaze insnfBidens,  missale  male  li^itunif 
manualo  corrosum  et  male  ligatum,  pixis  ad  eukaristiam  est  de  cupro  et 
sine  serura,  turribulum  insufficiens  et  male  cathenatum,  navis  ecclesie 
male  cooperta,  ymago  male  depicta.  Iniunctum  est  paroehianis  quod 
sapradicti  defectus  emendentur  citra  dictam  visitadonem  sub  pena  xl 
soUdoniin. — CSanoelhis  ibidem  est  insnffidens  obecnias  et  male  ooopertaa» 
Cains  lepaiado  pertinet  ad  decanom  et  captolam  Bzonie  Bectores  ibidem ; 
qoi  qoidem  cancellus  Viz  potest  competenter  lefid  sea  de  noYo  construi 
com  zz  marcis. — Domus  yicacie  ibidem  et  dausme  sanctuarii  eiDsdem 
aliqnos  patiuntur  defectus  qui  vix  possunt  constroi  sea  reparari  com  3d 
solidis.    Dominus  Walterus  vicarius  ibidem. 

5.  Ilstyngton.!*  Inquisicio  ibidem  facta  vj"  die  Maii  anno  Domini 
snpradicto.  Superpellicia  et  rochetmn  debilia,  velum  quadragcsimale 
et  pixis  ad  eakaristiam  defidant,  cniz  portalnlis  debilis  et  inbonesta. 

"  For  this  very  rare  adjective  in  the  senM  of  mumaddlh  eL  Oower's  Vox  Ckm^ 
urUis,  lib.  iv.  «.  13^  rubric  :  in  habitu  moniali. 

BUnk.  MaoAton :  Philip  de  Naasyngtone,  lector  1334-19. 

V  THddioombe:  WalterdeBlMM)liwiri»th.Tietrl8M-l9l  <7/.m/Kp>118,iiote88. 

»  Each  church  was  bonod  to  have  a  deoent  iimga  of  its  patron  Mint  («mcff 
loci)  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

1*  flnngton :  Sir  William  de  Doderigge^  yioar  lS42-4fl/9t, 
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Baptisteriom  sine  serura.  Ininiictuni  est  parochiaoia  quod  repwaient 
■dofectOB  oitBA  dictam  wtaGuuMm  nib  pena  zz  aolidomm. 

6w  latel^.^  Inqnisicio  facta  ibidem  eiadam  die  efe  anno.  Boebetiim 
debile,  fronteila  ad  omnia  altaiia  dafieiunt,  prekerqnam  ad  maina  altaie, 

manuale  corrosum  et  male  ligatum,  graduale  corrosum,  asaer  ad  pacem 
male  depictus.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis  quod  huiusmodi  defectuB 
eniendent  sive  repararent  citra  proximam  viaitacionem  8ub  pona  dimidie 
marce. — Legenda  moiiialis,  caucelliui  obscuras,  fenestie  vitree  m  eodem 
feacte,  quowimdefecfaimrqwiaciopertii^  . 
DOvnB  Rector  ibidem  nil  peroepit  pro  defeotaba%  Dominiu  tamen  lohannes 
de  Blakedone  immediate  precessor  suus  percepit  xx  maxoaa  de  ptedeoea- 
acre  ^  suo  pro  defectabna ;  qui  quidem  I)oimiMiB  lohannea  tempoie  aoo 
nil  boni  ibi  fecit. 

7.  Southbouy.-"'  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  cisdoin  die  et  anno.  Ciphus 
pro  infirmia  insufficieD8»  uuum  superpellex  debile,  velum  nupciale  deiicit, 
vaa  ad  inoenanm  defictt^  caadalabram*'  paafthala  dafidt,  ymaginea  aano- 
tomm  lod  mala  depkta.  Navia  eobleaia  male  oooperta.  Lunnotom  eat 
paiodhiania  quod  buinamodi  defaolns  repaiaxent  citra  proximam  viaite- 
cionem  aub  pena  j  manse.-— Dmnua  vicane  sunt  aliqualiter  competentes, 
et  dominium  Micliael  vicarius  loci,  noviter  institutus  et  inductua,  nil  reoepii 
a  predec cssore  suo  pro  defectubus  reparandis. 

8.  lleanock.-^  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  vij"  die  Mail  anno  Domiui  supra- 
dicto.  Una  tuella  ad  mains  altare  deficit,  superpellicia  et  rochetom 
debilia,  vdam  mipeiale  deficit^  omnia  frontella  ad  qoodlibet  ahaie  de- 
ficinnfei  miawla  inaufficiens,  una  fiola  inanffideiw,  aynodna  nniatRi«»nm  et 
defeothnia,  campandla  defeEenda  ad  infirmoa  ana  tintinabile,^  pizia  ad 
eukaristiam  sine  serura,  crismatorium  sine  serura,  baptisterium  sine 
serura.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis  sub  pena  j  marce  quod  repararent 
omnes  supradictos  defectus  citra  proximam  visitacioncni  ctc-  LcLrenda 
corrosa,  cancellus  nimis  obscurus  et  fenestre  vitree  in  eodem  iracte,  et 
tempore  pluvioao  atillat  per  medimn  feneatre  principalia  aaper  altare 
maxua  et  aaper  calioem  dam  miaaa  oelebratar,  qooram  defectaom  xepa- 
xacb  apectat  ad  abbatem  et  oonventom  de  Torre  lool*'^Domus  vicane, 
qae  satis  est  exilis,  aliqualiter  sunt  compententes  pro  statu  beneficii. 

9.  Eghwyk.^i  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  eisdem  die  et  anno.  Patena 
calicis  insufiiciens,  unum  repoaitorium  tuelle  ad  maius  altare  sine  parura, 

• 

»  LuBtlcigh :  John  dc  Blakcdoue,  rector  1338 ;  Nioh.  de  Weetone  eom> 
dmimIbmiV  1841  i  Bioli.  de  BmakawNmibe,  1341-42/3.  On  11  Deoembar  IMl  Muter 
Biduid  de  Brankesoombe  xeoeived  letters  dtmuaor}'  ad  omnet  mkient  wHuu, 
and  a  dispensation  for  noa'tendenoe  till  the  loUoving  Miohaelinaa,  to  study  at 

Ozfoid  (mi. 

»  Sic  «  Bkak.  «  Bits.  •»  Bie. 

*  Bovey-Tracy  :  Michael  Qogejn.  vicar  1341-48  9.  After  the  visitation  of  his 
commissaries  in  1334,  the  bishop  complained  that  the  churches  of  Bovey-Tracy  and 
Morwenstow  were  reported  to  threaten  ruin  {minis  subiaceni)  and  that  the  hospital 
off  St.  John  of  Bcidgewater  (to  whibh  fheee  ohnndiM  were  appropriated)  was  dealing 
uncanonically  with  the  tithe*  and  neglecting  hospitality  not  only  at  HorwenBtow  but 
mt  Bridge  water  (748).  *  Sic  «  Bie. 

»  Uennook :  Richard  Biaunchaiti,  vicar  1337-21  Nor.  1342. 

»  Vw  UiiHmmMa.  »  ndomefidently  omitted. 

■  Highweek,  ehapel  to  Kingstrigntoa  t  no  instittitioQ  xeootded. 
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frontellum  d«fidt,  vodietuiii  debsle,  veliim  qnadragesUnale  insnffideiu, 
velum  nupdale  deficit,  missale  insufficiens  ct  defeotiTum,  eo  quod  onmes 
epistole  et  evangelia  ferialia  deficiunt  in  eodem,  gradale  moniale,  una 
fiola  deficit  ot  alia  dcbilis,  asser  ad  pacem  male  depictus.  Iniunctum  est 
parochianis  sub  pcna  j  marce  quod  repararent  omnes  supradictos  dofectus 
citra  proximam  visitacionem. — Legenda  corrosa,  canceilus  oimis  obscurus 
et  fenestre  vitree  in  eodem  fracte,  antdpHonarium  coiroaQm  et  male  ligatum 
€t  qnaa  per  totum  obscunim ;  reparacio  omnium  istonim  defectanm,  at 
aaeeritur,  peirtinet  ptnibendaiinm  piebeode  de  Teyngtone  Begia,  ad 
ecclesiam  Sarum  pcrtinentis. 

10.  Yeddeforde/^^  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  xxvij"  die  Maii  anno  Domini 
supradicto.  Calix  est  nimis  modicus  et  clocitat,"^^  missale  est  defectivum 
et  moniale,  tria  sunt  ibidem  paria  vestimentorum  quorum  duo  sunt  nimia 
debilia,  troparium  debile  et  male  ligatum;  candalabrum  paschale, 
Incema  una,  campanelle  pro  mortuis,  deficiunt.  Imuncfenm  eat  paiocliianis, 
qui  aunt  valde  pauperea  et  pauci,  quod  hmnamodi  defectna  lepaiaient 
«itra  proximam  yiaitadonem  sob  pena  x  oboloiram. — ^Domua  BeGtodtt, 
cancellus,  libri  matntinalea,  danaoie  sanctuarii,  et  cetera  ad  rectorem 
loci  pertinencia  aliqualiter  sunt  corapetentos,  oxcepto  uno  libro  qui  vocatur 
Oapitularium  collectarium  et  venitariura,  qui  est  insufficiens.  cuius  reparacio 
seu  invencio  fieri  potest,  ut  credo,  cum  x  .solidis.  Doiniaus  lohannes 
lector  ibidem  quid  percepit  de  •  pro  defectubus  ignoro. 

11.  Teyngton  R^gia.^  Inquiricio  focta  ibidem  eiadem  die  et  anno. 
Pamra  ad  maiua  altacft  inanffidena,  unum  anperpellez  *7  debUe»  velum 
nupciale  et  omnia  frontella  pieterquam  ad  nudua  altaie  defidunt. 
Iniunctum  est  parochiania  quod  eosdem  defectna  leparaient  dtra  proxi- 
mam visitacionem  sub  pena  xl  solidorum. — Domua  ^^ca^ie  paciuntur 
defcrtiis,  una  cum  clausuris  sanctuarii,  qui  vix  rcfici  possunt  cum  Z 
marcis.   Dominus  loeliui  vicarius  ibidem  nil  percepit  pro  dcfcctubua. 

Decaxatus  de  Ipplepexne. 

12.  Ipplepenne.*^  Inquiaido  facta  ibidem  zzviij**  die  Maii  anno  Domini 
supradicto.  Ciphus  pro  infirmis  insufficiens,  superpellicia  debilia,  missale 
male  lipaturn  ot  insulHciens  in  canone,  ymagines  beate  Marie  et  sancti 
loci  male  depictc,  yniago  crucifixi  male  depicta,  Iniunctum  est  paro- 
chianis quod  omnes  supradicti  delectus  cmendcntur  sive  reparentur  citra 
proximam  viaitadonem  domini  E»>nienflis  episcopi  ibidon  fedendam 
sab  pena  xf  aoHdorum. — ^L^nda  male  Cgata  et  de  uau  moniali,  anti- 
phonannm  defectivum,  domus  rcctoxfe,  licet  aint  oompetentes  pro  bene- 
ficio,  tamen  tempore  istiua  novi  lectoris  una  cum  clausura  sanctnazii 
multum  aunt  deteriorate ;  qui  quidem  defectua  vix  poeaunt  lefid  cum  z 

>*  8%e,  "  Idefoid :  John  Beroar,  rector  I33ff/8-42. 3. 

'  Is  rickety  '  :  Fr.  cloche.  ^  Supply  predttMUon  §mo  t 

Kincstcignton  :    .I<m>1  Hon-,  vicar  KJ.'U't  .">;».     Kingstoignton  was  appropriated 
to  a  prebend  of  Sarum  Cathedral,  aud  therefore  uot  strictly  in  Morcton  Deaaeiy. 
Widdieombe,  apiwopriated  to  the  Exeter  deaa  and  chapter,  was  in  like  cue :  but  it 
docs  not  occur  in  the  deaa  and  chapter  viaitation  reports  of  1801-1881. 
»7  .Sir. 

^  KotK-rt  Qappywle,  vicar  1340-50.     On  2  JSi'ov.  1340,  Robert  de  Clappysole 
had  Bcenoe  of  non-residence  for  a  year  tliat  he  might  attend  upon  the  king  (080). 
VOL.  XXVI.— NO.  CI.  I 
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libris. — A  tempore  cuius  contrarii  memoria  non  existit  usque  ad  tempos 
dicti  rectoris,  solebat  ibi  teneri  et  esse  magna  liospitaJitas  et  bona,  tarn 
divitibus  quam  pauperibus,  et  multa  alia  bona  solcbant  ibidem  licri 
bonis  ccclcsie ;  que  omnibus  iam  totaiiter  cessant  et  cessarunt  per  lotum 
tempus  einadem  rectoris,  quod  dclendimL  est 

*  13.  Deueiiebuiy.^  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  sninadiotis  die  et  aimo. 
Missale  nullius  vaJoris,  superpelEcia  debilia,  psalterium  paxochianorum 
nuUins  vakms.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis  etc.— DeleotiiB  xeotocit,  via. 
omncH  libri  matutinales  insufTiciontcp,  et  omnes  domus  rectorie  ruinose 
et  iusufficientes  ;  (jui  (|uidem  defectus,  una  cum  defectubus  imminentibus 
in  clausula  sanctuarii,  vix  possunt  reiki  reparari  seu  de  novo  construi 
cum  jd  marcis.  Novus  tamcn  rector ;  et  quid  percepit  pro  defectubus 
ignoratur. 

14.  Hemyaton  Magiia.^i  Inqnisicio  iacta  ibidem  eiadem  die  et  anno. 
Turribulum  male  cathenatom,  crismatorium  sine  seniza.  Imnnctum  est 
parochianis  etc. — Defectus  pertinentes  ad  Priorem  et  oomtentam  de  B.^ 

Rectores  loci,  videlicet :  legenda  monialis,  et  una  nova  legenda  competens 
de  usu  Saruin  vix  possit  fieri  cum  v  marcis. — Dominus  Symon  novus 
vicarius  ibidem  nil  percepit  pro  defectubus.  Omnes  enim  domus  vicarie 
sue  erant  tempore  induccionis  sue  ruinose  et  debiles  valde,  quas  pro  parte 
competeoter  lepaiavit^  set  defectus  iam  in  eiadem  imminentes  vxx  posannt 
com  z  maiois  iq^Miaii. 

15.  Huhi  sont  defectus  in  domibus  et  clausuris  vicarie  lod  qp  viz 
possunt  repaiari  com  z  libiia*  novna  enim  vicariua^  qui  nil  percepit  pro 
defectubus. 

16.  Bryxliam.'^  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  ij"  die  mensis  lunii  anno 
Domini  supradicto.  Turribulum  inhoncstum,  navis  ecclesic  inhonesta 
nimis  obscura  et  nimis  stricta,  omnia  superpellicia  preter  unum,  ordinale 
inaoffiBieiiS  conosom  et  Yetnstate  coxTaptun.  Roohetum  debile ;  una 
tttella  ad  mains  altaie,  nnnm  par  oorporafium  cum  lepositario,  raannale, 
pixis  ad  oblatas,  vas  ad  aquam  benedictam,  vaa  ad  ineensum,  crux  porta- 
bilis,  deficiunt ;  crismatorium  et  baptisterium  sine  senilis.  Iniunctum 
est  parochianis  quod  omnes  huiusmodi  defectus  emendent  et  repararent 
citra  dictam  visitacionem  sub  pena  xx  solidorum. — Legenda  monialis  et 
nimis  obscura  et  male  ligata,  et  an  invencio  seu  reparacio  huiusmodi  libri 
pertineat  ad  rectorem  vel  vicarium  nescitur  ut  dicitur. — Multi  sunt  ibidem 
defectna  in  domibus  et  danauria  aanctnarii  Ticarie,  qui  viz  possunt  com 
zz  lilnis  reparazi  Dominus  Simon  nunc  vicarius  loci  stetit  ilndem 
vicarius  per  zzij  annos  et  pauca  vel  nil  in  repaiacione  dictarum  domomm 
et  clauauranim  impendidit,  nil  tamcn  percepit  pro  defectubus. 

17.  M  Omnes  libri  matutinales  deficiunt,  celatura  super  maius  altare 

*  Denbury  :  John  do  Stratton*  TiMr  1342-48/0.  John's  predeoeBaor,  Adain  de 
8tratton,  had  similar  IjoenoSj  for  tbe  two  years  1333-4,  to  attend  upon  the  que«n 
(709,  759).  The  MS.  has  jut  (iam  for  qui  quidam. 

^  Broadhempaton :  Simon  de  Bradeleghe,  vioar  1337-43.        ^  Poeaibly  iZL 

*  Braadhempaton  waa  in  fact  appropriatod  to  Studley  Frioiy.  Tlie  initiala 
refsrring  to  religious  lirnisrs  have  r)ft<*n  been  misread  by  the  scrilH-. 

**  Sic.    It  ia  probable  however  that  here,  and  in  other  places  (e.g.  Mccta.  18^  Siy 
the  scribe  haa  nuaread  a  tamen  in  hia  original. 
«  SinMm  a&im,  mr  1321/2-^. 

Chvnton.VBnen :  a  obapehy,  no  inatitntiona  raootded.    Beridaa  Biibdian^ 
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deficit*  cancelluB  minosus  et  obscurus  nimis  et  fenettre  vitree  in  eodem 
frarte.  Quaere  an  isti  defoctus  pertincant  ad  priorom  et  conventum  Tot- 
tonir.  loci  rectores,  vcl  ad  parochianos  piedictos:  est  inter  eos  altercatio, 
expodiret  enim  quod  csset  discussti. 

18.  ^'  luquiuicjo  facta  ibidem  vij"  die  Muii  uuno  Uomim  supradicto. 
Ciphiia  pro  infinniB  dn/Balb,  fronteneDa  ad  nuoiu  altaie  et  ad  omnia  alia 
altaiia  defidunt,  gradale  moniale  et  male  ligatom.  Troparnim  inwiffinienii, 
pizis  ad  eokaristiam  nimis  parva  et  sine  aemra.  Babtisterinm  non  est 
coopertum  [et  sine  serara^]  nec  serattun,  una  alba  debilis,  una  tuella 
debilis,  missale  insufficiens  et  monialo,  pixis  ad  eukaristiam  nimis  fracta 
et  sine  sorura.  Crismatorium  lijjneiim,  navis  ecclesie  nimis  obscura  ot 
male  cooperta,  pallium  mortuorum  deficit.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis 
quod  emendent  citra  proximam  viaitacionem  sub  peua  x  aoUdorum. — 
Ympnaiinm  ooUectsrium  et  capitularinm  insnfficienota.  CSancdlns  nimis 
obscams;  qnomm  defectuiun  reparaoio  ad  Abbatem  et  oonTentum  de 
B.**  rectcnes  loci  pertinet,  qui  quidem  defectus  reparari  posmmt  com  v 
inarcis  ut  estimatnt.— ^Doaiiiras  Bobertns  vioarius  looi  nil  percepit  pro 
defectubus  ;  erant  enim  omnes  domus  vicarie  sue,  que  est  valde  exilis, 
tempore  institucionis  sue  debilcs  et  ruinosc,  quas  idem  vicariua  reparavit 
competenter  pro  statu  beneficii,  aula  et  camera  dumtaxat  exceptis  ;  ad 
quam  quidem  aulam  et  cameram  de  novo  construendam  que  vix  construi 
posBont  com  e  aolidis.x* 

19.  Defectos  leetoris  lod,  videlicet :  legenda  insiiffiGiens»  vemtariom 
ympnarinm  collectarium  capitularium  insufficiens.  Canoellns  male  oo- 
opertns.  Qui  qnidem  delectus  vix  lefid  possint  oompetenter  com  vi} 
marcis. 

20.  Domus  vicarie  omnes  pro  statu  beneficii  sunt  competentes,  aula 
dumtaxat  excepta,  que  indifjet  nova  construct ione  et  vix  construi  potest 
competenter  cum  quatuor  libris  vel  centum  solidis. 

21.  De  novo  vioarins  ibidem  percepit  pro  delectobns  Ix  solidos.'^ 

Deganatus  Toxtonis. 

22.  Dupeforde.*^  Inquisicio  ibidem  xxix"  die  Maii  anno  Domini 
sapradicto.   Ymago  sancti  loci  insufficiens  et  male  depicta,  ymago 

sancte  Marie  male  depicta.  ciiniteriura  male  clausum,  superpellicia  omnia 
debiiia  praeter  unum,  rochetum  debile,  ymago  sancte  Mane  viiginis,^'^  in 

Ghnnton  I^snwi  is  <he  only  ehucbh  in  tbit  dMimy  »ppropmted  to  Totnea.  Thit 

was  an  alien  priory,  of  which  the  bishop  reported  in  i:t39-IO  '  Prior  non  reddet  neo 
hospitalitat«m  tenet ;  quia  ita  sunt  onerati  ore  alicno  et  prestacionc  Re^ria  qnocl  vix 
poterunt  mi«erc  rictitarc  '  (58).  Already  in  1329  the  bishop  had  complained  '  super 
defeeUi  et  insoiBdeiiiela  Ubnmini  IfatatfaMliviii '  in  TotitM  ohiueh  {642 :  r/.  Stopeldon, 
p.  390). 

<r  Abbot's  Kerewell:  Robert  do  Fishaere,  \icar  1320  1-47.  LW-d. 
*  The  only  church  in  this  deanery  appropriated  to  an  abbey  and  held  by  a 
Robert  is  this,  appropriated  to  SherlxMiie.  **  A'e. 

Althoq^^the  loribe  has  distinguishe  d  this  with  a  f  and  written  it  ivith  a  wider 
maigin,  it  may  possibly  form  one  with  the  preceding  paragraph. 
■  IHptford :  John  de  Lynleye,  rector  1329-42/3,  Feb.  10. 
*»  The  Tligtai  was  herself  mneta  lod  here;  the  church  is  still  traditionally  called 
after  her;  birt  she  snst  also  haTs  had  a  sepaiato  altar  with  another  statue. 

I  2 
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cuius  lioiioroin  ecclesia  dcdicata  existit,  male  depingitur  ;  miasale  defecti- 
vuni  CD  (juod  omncs  epistole  et  evangelia  ferialia  deficiunt.  Iniunctum  est 
parociiianis  quod  luuusmodi  defectus  emendentur  citra  proximam  visita- 
waum  domini  cpiscopi  sob  pens  xx  soUdomin. — Gauodliis  inimffinfmii, 
una  fenestnt  in  eodem  aioe  vitro.  Oaam  domm  leetorie  inBoffidentes, 
camera  principali  domtftzat  exccpta,  qui  quidem  defectus  una  cum 
defectubus  in  clausura  sanctuarii  ad  Rectorem  loci  pertinentes  vix 
possunt  pro  statu  beneficii  competont^r  reparari  seu  de  novo  conatrui 
cum  xl  libris.  Dominus  lohannes  Rector  loci,  nunc  senex  et  valetudi- 
narius,  stetit  ibidem  rector  longo  tempore ;  qui  Buis  temporibuB  pauca 
iKm  qooftd  npumoioiMm  Inunsm^  nil  tamen  receplt  pro  diiecta- 
bos. 

23.  OmiMS  domiu  viMiie  debiles  et  niiiioBe»  qpiB  viz  possunt  una  cum 
clausura  sanctuarii  xepuui  aea  oonatnii  de  novo  com  xx  Warn.  Domimui 

lohannes  Payne/''  \nrarins  ibidem,  nil  recepit  pro  defectubus. 

24.  Dene."'^  Inquisicio  ibidem  facta  eisdcm  die  et  anno.  Vestinienta 
ferialia  debiiia,  jmago  beate  Marie  virginis  caret  una  manu,  crucL&xus 
male  depingitur  et  insufficiens,  omnia  superpellicia  debiiia,  calix  dodtat, 
imagines  beate  Marie  et  eanoti  lod  male  depiote,  eodeeia  male  cooperta 
et  fenestra  vitree  in  eadem  &acte.  Inimictnm  est  parochianis  quod  omnea 
delectus  emendent  dtra  dictam  visitacionem  sub  pena  zl  aolidonmL — 
Legonda  deficit  ot  cancellus  insufficiens  et  niinosus ;  quorum  qiiidem 
defect uuiii  reparacio,  ut  asseritur,  spectat  ad  priorem  de  C,"'-  et  vix 
possunt  reparari  cum  xvj  marcis.  Dominus  Simon,  vicarius  loci,  per- 
cepit  pro  defectubus  domorum  et  dausure  j  marcam. — ^Defectus  in 
domibuB  et  daiuuris  vicarie  poesont  lefid,  ut  eetimatur,  cum  ij  maida. 

26.  Legenda  moniaHe  et  inaoffidene.  Antiphonarium  nuUina  valoria. 
Oapitnlarium,  ooDeetarinm  et  ympnaanm  insufficientia  et  vetostate  cor- 
rupts ;  quorum  defectuum  reparacio  pertinet  ad  Abbatem  et  oonventum 
de  D.'"**  rectoros  loci  ;  vix  possunt  reparari  cum  C  solidis. — ^DomUB  vicarie 
pro  statu  bciK'lit  11  satis  sunt  competciitcs. 

26.  Ck)rnworthe.^'-'  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  primo  die  mensis  luuii  anno 
D<Hmni  snpradicto.  Unnm  lepodtorium  nuDiue  valoris,  fbaa  ad  euka^ 
ristiam  est  de  cupro^  maios  altaze  non  est  dedicatum»  ymago  sancti  loot 
male  depiota  et  mntulata  ^  manu  ;  frontella  ad  mains  altare,  parura  ad 
idem  altai^  et  troparinm  defidunt ;  pizis  pro  eukarietia,  orismatorium,  et 
baptisterium  sine  seruris.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis,  qui  sunt  valde 
paiipcrcs,  quod  dicti  defectus  repararentur  citra  proximam  visitacionem 
sub  pena  xx  solidorum. — Domina  priorissa  et  conventus  ibidem  rectrices 
sunt  dusdem  ecclesie,  que  construunt  ibidem  unimi  novum  cancellum 
satis  competentem. 

27.  Cancellus,  domus  rectorie,  et  cetera  onmia  ad  lectoiem  pwtinentia 

«  Sic 

No  John  I*ayno  is  to  Ix-  tracwl  ia  this  deanery, 
Dean>i*rior :  Simon  fcjiibbe,  vicar  13^;1-1345. 
^  DeiM  WM  apfwopristed  to  FlynpUifi  Prioiy* 

^  The  Abbaiem  shows  this  to  be  either  Townstal  (Daitnurath)  or  Bnckfastlcigh  : 
the  itine  rary  seemH  to  ]K)int  rather  to  the  former.  Thoro  is  BmUar  evidence  for  the 
identificatioa  of  several  others. 

**  Oomwoitliy :  no  imtitotiaD  given.  Sic 
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satis  sunt  oompetencia  pro  statu  benefidi,  libris  matutinalibiiB  dmntant 
ezoeptia,  qui  sunt  insnffidentes.  Idem  leotor  flndem  habet  unom  scrips 

torem  qui  est  in  scribendo  novos. 

28.  Holne.*'^  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  ultimo  die  mensis  Mali  anno 
Domini  supradicto.  Quoad  ecclesiam  ct  cancoUum  ecclesie,  libros  et 
vestimenta,  domus  et  clausuras  sanctuarii  vicarie  ibidem,  per  omnia 
bene,  paucis  que  non  sunt  po[n]deranda  dumtaxat  exceptis. 

DBGAMATUS  DS  WODSLBGaE. 

29.  Bidmore.^'  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  tercio  die  August!  anno  Domini 
supradicto.  Paniia  ad  mains  altare  et  frontella  ad  idem  defieiunt. 
Na\'is  ecclesie  nimis  obscura  et  insufficiens  et  indiget  nova  constniccione  ; 
parochiani  tamen  sunt  paupeie.s  valde  et  temporibua  istis  non  liabent 
unde  const  mere  valeant.  Iniuiu  tum  tamen  est  eis  quod  dictos  defectus 
emendeut  citra  proximam  visitacionem  sub  pena  xl  solidorum. — Doniinua 
Bobertns  rectoor  loci  percepit  pro  defectnbus  ix  mazcas ;  et  mnlta  bona 
ibi  tempore  sno  fecit  in  oonstzuendo  domns  no^as  et  antiqoas  xeparando, 
que  satis  sunt  competentes  pro  statu  beneficii,  exceptis  quibnsdam  defecta- 
bus  qui  possunt  reparari  com  ij  marcis  ut  eetimatur. 

30.  Bykebury/'-'  Inquisicio  facta  ibidem  nono  decimo  die  lulii  anno 
Domini  supradicto.  Frontella  ad  omnia  altaria  doficiunt,  unum  super- 
pellpx  debile,  et  cerei  processionales  deflciunt.  Campanile  ruinosum  et 
male  coopertum,  manuale  per  se  °'  deficit ;  mi^ssale  insufficiens  et  defetti- 
vum,  CO  quod  epistole  et  eyangelia  fezialia  defidunt  preterqoam  in  adventa 
et  in  qnadzageoma.  GSsta  ad  libzos  et  ad  vestimenta  insoffidens  et  sine 
■enua ;  lenestre  in  navi  ecclesie  sine  yitro,  ordinale  per  se  deficit.  Iniuno- 
tnm  est  pamchianis  etc. — ^Dominus  Eaduiphos  zeetor  lod  mnlta  bona 
ibidem  tempore  suo  fecit,  eo  quod  constnixit  unum  novum  cancellum 
valde  competentom,  et  dicte  ecclesie  de  libris  bonis  matutinalibus  providit, 
et  plures  domus  in  curia  rectorie  ac  clausure  utiles  et  necessarias  ibidem 
coDstruxit  et  fecit,  ct  autiquas  domus  bene  reparavit ;  et  nil  pro  defectubus 
zeoepit! 

31.  **  Defectns  zectoiis,  videlket:  CSanoeUns  ecclene  nimis  obsooznsy 
legenda  corrosa  et  vetustate  corrupta  et  sermones  in  eadem  deficiunt, 
domus  rectorie  tempore  domini  dementis  iam  rectorie  ibidem  multum 
sunt  deteriorate  :  qui  quidcni  defectus  vix  possunt  pro  statu  beneficii 
competenter  rciici  reparari  .seu  dc  novo  coDBtrui  cum  zl  libris.  Quantum 
percepit  pro  defectubus  ignoratur. 

32.  *''  Dominus  Robertus  iam  rector  ibidem  percepit  pro  defectubus  ix 

'  \\  illiain  dv  I>orwto,  >ncar  1340  1.    Holne  had  lately  (in  1329)  beenftppTO- 

priated  to  the  hospital  of  St.  John  at  Exetor  (dlO  dec). 

*  lUngmoie :  Robevt  de  Dooiw,  leotor  18M-M/6. 

Big  bury  :  Ralph  de  Ptidianx.  rector  1326-48.    Balph  de  Fkidiaiix  in  1331  had 
leave  of  abnt  ncr  for  a  year  to  study  (630). 
I.e.  there  was  no  separate  mauuale. 

*  ATet(m.Oifiud :  Cbment  de  Vtofilbide,  leoior  1331/2-49. 

*  Dodbrooke  :  Robert  de  Sidbury,  rector  133S-48/9, 26  Jen.  There  was  no  other 
rt'otor  in  this  deanpry  named  Robert  ;  in  thi«  wny  sfvernl  morr'  ran  bo  identified. 
Robert  de  Sidbuiy,  in  1339,  had  lioenoe  of  non-residence  for  a  year,  and  pardon  for 
oflt  having  yet  nrided  eiiiM  Ids  Iwlitiilioa  (917). 
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«olidos  et  ml  ibidem  novom  fecit  vel  dica  dausuram  sanctuarii  vel 

roparadonem  cancelli  eeu  domorum  rectorie  expendidit.  CSancellus  tamen 
et  domus  rcrtorie  pro  Rtatu  bcnr-flf  ii  aliqualiter  sunt  compctentcs. 

33.  Domus  vicaric  una  cum  clausura  ciusdem  satis  sunt  f  ()mpcteut«^8. 

34.  Legenda  per  se  deficit  ;  cuius  defectus  emeudai  io,  una  cum 
defectubus  existentibus  in  domibus  et  clauauriB  rectorie,  pertinet  ad 
magistnmi  Thomun  lectattm  loci ;  que  m  fieri  poflsnut  com  xz  maids. 

35.  Defectus  notoris*  Tidsiioet:  eanodhu  iiiiBiffid«niK  omnes  libri 
matutinales  insufficicnte^*  I^enda  per  se  deficit ;  oimies  domos  lectorie 
<l<>bilos  ot  insufficient  I  S  jirn  statu  beneficii,  duabus  camoris  oxceptis, 
(|uarum  altera  ordinal  ur  |)ro  aula  ;  coquina  deficit  ;  clausura  curie  et 
eanctuarii  (junsi  totaIit»  r  destructa.  Et  .  .  rector  loci  percepit 
pro  defc(  tubus  duodecim  marca' ;  (jui  toto  tempore  suo  nil  boni  ibi 
fedt ;  (jui  quidem  defectus  viz  poasont  xepsiari  seu  de  novo  cmiistenii 
competenter  pro  statu  beneficii  com  o  maids. 

36.  Defeotos  domorum  vicarie  ibidem :  nimis  sunt  viles,  iosnffidentes, 
et  ruinose,  una  grangia  dumtaxat  ezc^pta,  qui  quidem  defectus  satis  sunt 
Doti  domino  Episoopo. 

Dbcanatus  db  Flymtoh. 

37.  Woton.«  Inquiddo  facta  ibidem  zvij**  die  lulu  anno  Domini 
supradicto.  Crux  portabilis  insufBciens,  campane  maiores  existentes  in 
campanili  insuffidentee,  hercia  ad  tenebras  nullius  valoris,  ecdesia  non  est 
dedicata.  missalc  sine  nota,  frontella  ad  maius  altare  et  panira  doficiunt. 
Iniunctum  est  parochianis  etc.- — Domus  rectorie  et  clausura  sauctuarii 
satis  sunt  competentes  ut  estimatur ;  magister  Henricus  rector  loci  nil 
percepit  pro  defectubus.  Construzit  tamen  ibidem  cancellum  novum 
valde  competentem  et  deoentem,  duas  cameias  competentes  et  bonas, 
unam  videlicet  pro  xectore  et  aliam  pro  hoepitibus,  et  ceteras  domus  onmes, 
(aula  et  grangia  que  satis  sunt  competentes  dumtaxat  e»:eptiB,)  et  multa 
bona  ibi  fecit. 

38.  Modbury.'  *  Inquisic  io  ibidem  facta  quinto  die  Augusti  anno 
Domini  supradicto  :  bene  per  omnia. 

39.  Domus  rectorie,  tempore  doniini  Willelmi  iam  rectorie  ibidem, 
multnm  mdunate  sunt ;  quid  pen  epit  pro  defectubus  ignoratur. 

40.70  Defectus  in  domibus  rectorie  et  clausula  sanctuarii  possnnt  refici 
ut  •  St  itiiatur  cum  V  marcis.  Dominua  David,  rector  loci,  nil  percepit  pro 
defectubus :  ecclesia  modica  et  exilis. 

41.  Legenda  monialis  corrosa  et  vetustate  comipta,  et  ccteri  defectus 

«  Blank. 

*  Newton  Vi-m-r^  :  Ht  nry  do  Nywetone,  rector  1317  8-1342  3.  Henry  de 
Nywetonc  van  commissioned  as  episcopal  penitentiary  in  1328,  and  had  a  year's 
leaYB  of  non-re«dence  in  1331  (407,  618). 

*  Robert  ^  vioar  1333^.   Gianduson's  legbter,  p.  829  (a.d.  1336)  iMOidi 

a  very  nirifius  case  of  agt^rcssion  by  BOmc  parifhioners  of  Mo<n)urv  apain.«t  the 
prior  and  convent,  who  were  rectors.  The  former  had  avenged  some  offence  by 
burying  tlieir  corpttes  in  that  part  of  the  churchyard  which  stood  under  the  priory 
windows,  thus  wilfully  corrupting  the  monlBi*  air. 

Harford  :    David  de  Penyles,  rector  1308-{?).     It  lf>ok?5  as  though  David  had 
been  a  pluralist,  holding  Ashburton  also :  in  that  case,  he  died  in  1348/9  (1370). 
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in  domibus  rectoiie  et  daosoia  eanotaaxii  imminentes  vix  poeBunt  refioi 

cum  X  libris. 

42.  'i  Domus  rectorio,  cancellus,  et  rotora  omnia  quorum  reparacio  ad 
dominum  Rectorem  eiusdem  loci  pro  motlietate  satis  '•  -  sunt  compcttncia. — 
Domus  vero  vicarie  et  clausula  eiusdem  pro  statu  bcneficii  aliqualiter 
sant  oompetenda.  Supradictu  lector  peicepit  pro  defectobus  x  nuwcas, 
qnam  qnidem  pecnnie  snmrnam  una  cam  z  maida  de  sao  oiioa  coiurtnio- 
eionem  novi  cancelli  ibidem  expendidit,  ut  dixit. 

43.  Bomiis  vicarie  7^  non  tont  competentes  pro  statu  beneficii,  que 
vix  possunt  rcparari  seu  de  novo  cooBtroi  com  XX  maids.  NoTUB  vicamiB, 
et  nil  percepit  pro  defectubua. 

Decanatus  db  Tambrton. 

44.  Inqniado  facta  ibidem?*  viq"  die  Angosti.  Ecdeaia  non  est 
dedicata,  nec  mahu  altare ;  una  tndla  ad  mains  altaze  debilis.  Synodns 
est  combnstns,  corporalia  immunda,  patena  pro  calice  debilis  et  fracta, 

unum  superpellox  dcbile,  ecclesia  insufficiens  et  niinosa  et  indiget  nova 
construccione,  pixis  pro  eukaristia  est  de  litrno,  feretrum  mortuorum 
deficit.  Iniunctum  est  parochianis  etc. — Domus  rectorie  debiles  valde  et 
ruinose,  et  nulla  est  clausula  circa  domus  nec  sanctuarium ;  qui  quidem 
defectns  vix  possnnt  zepaiari  com  xx  mards.  Domimu  Wfllelmiia  de 
Oacs^  novas  rector  ibidem,  nil  adhnc  percepit  pro  defectobos  nec  perdpeie 
potest^  eo  qood  bona  predecessoris  sai  remanent  penes  tales  de  Gomubia 
qui  sunt  sine  consciencia  ;  ecclesia  exilis. 

45.  "*'  Libri  matutinalcs  insuflQcientes  et  debiles,  cancellus  insufficiens  et 
indiget  nova  construccione  ;  (juoruni  defectuum  construccio  seu  reparacio 
pertinet  ad  abbatem  et  conventum  de  B.  rectores  loci,  ut  asscritur  ;  <]ue 
vix  fieri  potest  cum  xxv  marcis. — Domus  vicarie  aliqualiter  sunt  com- 
petentes pro  etata  benefidi»  set  defeotos  qui  imminent  in  dsdem  et 
daosaiis  sanctaarii  vix  possunt  lepaiaii  cam  t  mards,  ut  estimatur. 
Dominos  lohannes  vicarius  ibidem  nil  percepit  pro  defectubus. 

4$.  Gyr.7*  Inqnisido  facta  ibidem  eisdem  die  et  anno :  bene  ibidem 
per  omnia,  una  grnn<2ia  dumtaxat  excepta,  ad  quam  competenter 
constniendam  parata  est  materia  Hufliciens. 

47.  Domus  rectorie  satis  sunt  competentes. 

4S."^  Cancellus  uimis  obscurus,  cuius  delectus  reparacio  pertinet  ad 

n  Brmington  :  Henry  de  Itahcntone,  rector  1 329-1 9.    One  medicty  of  Ermingtiom 
was  a  rectory,  the  other  a  vicarage  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Montacute.  Henry 
Itchentouc  received  licence  of  nou-rcaideuce  for  six  months  in  1330/1  (601);  again  in 
1S31  lor  a  year,  to  wait  on  the  lady  CSatbarine  deM«mtaoate  (636);  for  another  year  in 
1332  to  wait  on  Lord  William  de  Hontaoate  (657) :  he  had  the  same  Jkenee  for  the  same 
oatuk*  again  in  1333  (711)  ;  and  in  1334,  a  two-years*  lioeiloe  for  the  1*010  OMIie  (764). 
Perhaps  for  fro  mtdteUUt  epectantf  mUu,  &c. 
**  KmungtOB  Tioarage,  no  reoorded  institution. 
Mary-Tavy:  \VUliam  Carse,  rector  1341-49. 

Walkhanipton  (?):  Jonlan  de  Trtvelyn.  vicar  1334-49.  Thf  Abbfiifm  pcems 
to  point  clearly  to  Walkhampton,  and  the  scribe  may  easily  have  misread  lordanes 
into  lokamtM. 

7*  Byr,  Le.  Bere-Ferreri :  Walter  de  Godftmewyi  nolor  1334/6-40. 
97  Bnekknd  MonMhoram :  Bobert  de  Babnven,  reetor  1334-40. 
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Abbatem  ft  Couventum  de  C.  rectores  loci  ;  que  vix  fieri  potest  cum  v 
marcis. — Domus  vicarie  sunt  computcnter  pro  statu  beneficii  reparate 
per  domimnn  Bobertnm  mmc  TicariQm  loci,  qui  percepit  pro  defectulMw 
zl  flolidoB  et  duo  quatteria  avenanuiL 

49.  Omnes  libri  matutiiiales  dt^ficiunt,  quorum  invancio  scu  reparado 
pertinet  ad  priorem  et  conventum  de  C.  rectores  loci ;  quo  vix  fieri  potest 
cum  c  Bolidis.- — Doraua  vicarie,  que  satis  est  exilis,  aliqualiter  sunt  cora- 
petentcs  prt)  statu  beneficii  ;  set  taineu  defectum  in  eisdem  exiatimt  qui 
vix  rclici  pusiiunt  cum  xxx  boiidib. 

60.  Dominiui  lobannes  lector  lod  mutta  bona  ibi  fedt  et  nil  perce]^ 
pro  defectubua. 

51.  Omnes  libri  matntinalee  insufficientes  et  nuUina  valoriSt  quorum 
invencio  seu  reparacio  pertinet  ad  priorem  et  oonventiim  de  C.  lectorea 

loci ;  que  vix  fieri  potest  cum  vi  marcis. — Domus  vicarie,  que  satis  est 
modica  et  exilis,  debilea ;  quarum  reparacio  vix  iieri  potest  cum  v  marcis. 

DlCANATDS  DB  TaVYSTOKB. 

Oelatuza  super  mains  altaie  deficit,  omnes  libri  matutinales 
defiohmt,  ercepto  uno  portiforio  quod  nimis  est  debile,  oomeom,  et  male 
ligatnm  et  obscunun,  et  Utera  est  nimis  tenuis.   Vicarius  et  ministri 

ecclesie  non  possunt  tempore  pluvioso  in  cancello  et  loco  conaueto  boras 
canonicas  celebrare,  eo  quod  idem  caiiccllus  super  dictum  locum  non  est 
coopertus.  Istorum  defectuum  reparacio  pertinet  ad  Abbatem  et  Cou- 
ventum  de  Tuvistoke  rectores  loci,  que  vix  fieri  potest  cum  c  solidis.— 
DomimmB.,  vicarius  loci,  temporo  auo  delectus  domorum  vicarie  et  danaure 
eiusdem  reparavit  aliqualiter,  set  delectus  lepaiandi  vix  possunt  reparari 
cum  Ix  solidis,  Ut  estimatur  ;  nil  percepit  pro  defectubus. 

53.  Lamerton.^  Inquiaicio  facta  ibidem  quinto  die  mensis  lulii  anno 
Domini  supradicto.  Antiphonarium  corrosum,  vestimenta  ferialia  nimis 
debilia,  campanella  deferenda  ad  iutirmos  insurticieus.  una  campanella  pro 
mortuis  sine  tintinabili,  lucerna  et  boeta  deficiunt,  una  campanella  ad 
levacionem  corporis  Chriati  deficit  Synodus  lalsus  et  delectivns ;  miasale 
delectivnm,  eo  quod  epi8t<de  et  evangelia  in  estate  defidnnt ;  lenestro  in 
navi  ecclesie  sine  vilzo*^;  hercia  ad  tenebras  et  cerei  processionales 
deficiunt.  Iniunetum  est  parochianis  etc. — Omnes  libri  matutanaka 
deficiunt,  celatura  super  mains  altarc  deficit,  et  fcnestre  vitree  in  cancollo 
fracte  et  sine  vitro  pro  maion  parte.  Istorum  defectuum  reparacio 
pertinet  ad  Abbatem  et  Conventum  de  C.*-  que  vix  fieri  potest  cum  x 
libris. — In  domibus  vicarie  et  clausura  sanctuarii  sunt  mulri  defectiLs,  eo 
quod  sunt  debUes.  Dominus  lobannes  vicarius  ibidem  nil  percepit  pro 
defectubus. 

Si.**  Legeuda  de  usu  monialium.  Est  tamen  unum  portiforium 
plcnarium  ibidi'ni.  cuius  litera  per  totum  est  nimis  tenuis  et  difticilis  ad 
legendumu   Domus  enim'^  rectorie  sunt  pro  statu  beneficii  aliqualiter 

>•  Tavistock :  Robert  Eodyer,  ▼kw 

Richard  Domny.  vicar  133rt  49. 
«o  The  boela  weh  the  second  Untcrn  required  by  Quivil'a  coostitutiaiis. 
"  «tiM/tad«  cancelled.  Or  0. 

"Stowfocd:  Roger  de  Tregowidyao*  rector  1841-49.  Sic 
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competentes.  Defectus  veto  in  dornibus  his  et  in  libris  matutinalibus 
vix  possuat  reparari  cam  iiij  libris.  Dominua  Bogenu  lector  lod  nil 
percepit  pro  defectubus. 

55.  Domiuus  H.  rector  ibidem  nil  perccpit  pro  defectubus,  set  tamen 
tempore  soo  mndta  bona  ibi  fecit ;  defeotus  vexo  lepaiandi  in  domibns 
et  olaiuariB  BUMtoaiii  poenint  repanri  nt  eetimAtiir  com  1  solidis. 

5C.  Domintui  Adun  rector  loci  oil  peroepit  pro  defectabus.  Domus 
ooim  rectorie  et  cancellus  ecclesie  sat  is  sunt  competentes  pro  statu  beneficii, 
exropta  una  granfjia  que  totaliter  dcticit  ;  que  quidem  grangia  et  reparacio 
umus  legende  ibidem  (que  est  iiionialis  et  votustate  comipta)  vix  com- 
petenter  lieri  seu  construi  possunt  sum  xxiiij  marcis. 

57.  C^oelliiB  ecclesie  est  imnafElciens,  antiphonarium  debile;  qui 
qnidem  cancdiiu  et  antiphonarium  una  cnm  oetem  defectnbuB  in  domibua 
xeotorie  et  daomra  sanctuarii  eiiudem  vix  poanint  reparari  eea  de  novo 
coDstmi  com  XX  liknia. — DominoB  Dmielmne  rector  loci  nil  peroepit  pro 
defectubus. 

5S.  Cancellus  insuflficiens,  ruinosus,  et  male  coopertus  ;  qui  quidem 
cancellus,  una  cum  defectubus  in  domibus  rectorie  et  clausuris  eiusdem, 
vix  poasunt  competenter  pro  statu  beneficii  reparari  seu  de  novo  construi 
cmnzzlibria.— Dominna  .  .  *  reotov  loci  perc<  pit  pro  defectabus xmaroas. 

59.  Ganoellas  inwifBraena ;  libri  matatinales  antiqui,  oorroai,  et  litera 
in  phiribus  partibus  deleta  propter  usum  mAgnwin.  Domus  rectorie  male 
cooperte  et  similiter  alium  patiuntur  defectum  ;  qui  quidem  defectus  in 
cancello  libris  et  domibus  vLx  possunt  reparari  cum  xx  libris.  Novus 
rector  et  eciam  exilis,  qui  nil  percepit  pro  dffectubus  ut  dicit. 

60.  Omnea  libri  matutinales  insuliicientes ;  cancellus  insuiiicieus, 
minoana,  et  male  coopertus ;  qui  quidem  defeetos  pertinent  ad  priorem 
et  oonventom  de  I.  rectorea  einadem  lod  aea  Ticarinm ;  qui  qoidem  de- 
fectufl  vix  poaaont  reparari  com  xz  libris.  Qnatenoa  oonoemit  domus 
vicarie,  bene  per  omnia. 

61.  Defectus  Domini  Adam  rectoris,^  viddi*  '  t  :  ft'n<  stra  in  cancello 
sine  %-itro  ;  libri  matutinales  debiles,  qui  sunt  in  reparando  ;  domus  et 
cldusura  rectorie  debiles ;  qui  quidem  defectus  vLx  possunt  reparari 
cam  e  aoiidifl.   Eocleaia  exilis  valde,  et  Rector  nil  percepit  pro  defectubus. 

62.  DefectoB  in  domibua  Rectorie  et  in  danaura  aanctoarii  aatia  annt 
noti  Domino  Bpiaoopo,  et  ideo  qnatenna  concemit  bniuamodi  defectoa 
nfl  scribo. 

63.  Dominus  Augustinus.  rect'or  loci,"'-'  nil  percepit  pro  defectubus, 
multum  tanien  ibidem  laboravit  tempore  suo  in  novis  domibus  et  dausura 
sanctuarii  construendis,  facicndis,  et  antiquis  que  nimis  debiles  erant  et 
minoee  reficiendis ;  et  de  diebua  in  dies  construit  et  reparat. 

Decanatus  de  Halles worth. 

64.  Esscwater.^'  InqoiaiGio  laota  ibidem  viij"  die  lulii  anno  Domini 
su^adicto.  Qradale  de  naa  moniali,  cnx  portabilis  inaaffioiena»  mmm 

•  Liftaa  or  Danterlon.  *•  BUnk. 

*f  Dunt^rton  or  lifton.  **  MS.  quidam. 

*•  LydJord  :  Augustine  de  Bot*;rconilK',  itH-tor  1332-49. 

*"  Aahirater :    Kicbard  Gifia^i*  vicar  1332  3 -<>1.     K.  Giflard'a  predeOCHor,  Sir 
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rcpositorium  nil  valot.  ymago  beate  Marie  virginis  male  depicta  ;  missale 
dobile,  set  erat  iiiuiin  bonum  niisKali*  <juod  orat  iiovitor  furtive  surreptimi  ; 
unum  par  coiporuliuui  cum  repoaitorio  detitit ;  niissale  deticit,  co  quod 
{uit  furtive  raireptum.  Ininnctimi  eat  paioohianiB  etc  Defectos  in 
domibiu  rectoiie  si  qui  aint  aatie  sunt  noti  Domino  Epiaoopo. 

05*  GancelliiB  insufficienB,  et  feneetre  Titree  in  eodem  fraote;  cnios 
cancelli  reparacio  "eu  conatraccio  pertinet  ad  priorem  et  conventum  de 
B.  rectoree  ibidem ;  que  viz  poteat  oompetenter  conatiui  de  novo  cum  zx 
marcis. 

66.  Domus  vicarie,  quv  valde  est  exiiis  et  modica,  quarum  delectus  una 
cum  defectubus  clausure  \iz  poaannt  mpma  eom  3d  aolidia.  Et  donunua 
vicariua  lod  nil  percepit  pro  defectubua. 

6T.  Donma  lectorie  aliquaUter  competentea,  aet  defectua  in  eiadem  una 

cum  clausuris  sanctuaiii  poaaunt  lepaiari,  ut  eetimatur,  cum  x  marcia. 

68.  Dominus  Toliannos  roctor  loci  porcepit  pro  defectubus  xl  solidos ; 
qui  construxit  ibi  ununi  novum  cancellum  conipetontcnn  ot  unatn  novam 
grangiauk  pro  statu  beueticu  competentcm.  Cetere  domua  rectorie  non 
sunt  pro  statu  benefidi  competentes,  set  idem  rector  est  in  proposito, 
pront  conatanter  aaserit^  de  novo  oompetenter  oonatniere ;  que  quidem 
oouatmocio  vix  fieri  poteat  cum  zz  libria. 

6^91  Legenda  coxroaa  et  vetnatate  cormpta,  "*p8alterium  Bectoris 
insufficiens ;  capitularium  collectarium  ympnarinm  corrosa  obscura  et 
vetustate  comipta  ;  canccllus  insutiicions  ot  niniis  obscurus  ;  quorum 
defcctuuni  n'j)aracio  pertinet  ut  dicitur  ad  Abbatem  et  conventum  de 
Torre,  rcctores  loci ;  que  vix  competenter  fieri  potest,  cum  xx  Iibris. — 
Domus  [et]  clauaura  vicarie  aunt  aliqualiter  compot  eutes  pro  atatn  benefidi ; 
aet  defectua  in  eiadem  imminentea  poaannt  reparari,  ut  eatimatnr,  cum  xL 
aolidis. — Vicarius  nunc  ibidem  nil  percepit  pro  defectubua. 

70.  Quoad  cetera  rectorem  concemenda  per  omnia  bene»  et  rector  nil 
percepit  pro  defectubus, 

71.  Quoad  rectorem.  per  omnia  bene  ;  excojno  rancello.  (jui  est  in- 
sufficiens ;  cuius  construccio  et  reparacio  pertinet  ad  euudem  rectorem  et 
conatn&etnr  de  novo,  ut  aaaeritur. 

72.  Gancellna  eat  in  oonatouendo  de  novo.  Domua  rectorie  et  dauaura 
aanctuarii  debilea  et  insufficientea  nimia ;  quarum  reparado  aeu  oonatmodo 
vix  fieri  potest  cum  xl  libria. 

73.  Quoad  cetera  rectorem  concernencia,  per  omnia  bene  ;  coquina 
dnintaxal  excepta.  (]Ue  iani  patitur  fuinani  ;  quam  (|uidem  coquinam 
dumiuus  Kector  loci,  ut  asseruit,  construct  conipet enter  citra  festum  beati 
Micbaelis  proximum  futurum,  et  nil  percepit  pro  defectubus. 

74.  OBpeQa"*  est  dependena  a  matrice  eoclesia  de  Milton  Damarie; 

William  de  Westbury,  was  also  a  prieut-vicar  at  Wells,  and  secuiij  therefore  to  have 
resided  little  from  1327  to  1331  (401,  527,  582).  In  133%  Robert  Hereward,  Arch' 
deacon  of  Tfttinton  and  cuon  of  Baeter,  attempted  to  foice  into  this  living,  now 
vacant,  a  prol^gl  of  doubtful  fharartcr;  Hcrcward  is  accused  of  tcrrori.=iing  the 
official  of  Totnes  archdeaconry,  and  the  clerical  witnesses.  The  bishop  resisted 
and  presently  collated  bj  lapee  this  Biohard  Giffatd  (675).  In  1334,  the  bishop 
oommiaaioned  Idni  to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  importent  legal  eaee  (738) ;  next  Tear, 
he  crave  him  licence  to  dect  his  own  coofeeeor,  but  n  vokt'd  this  the  same  day  as 
having  l>een  granted  improvide.  "  Biadwortby,  or  Abbot's  Bickington. 

>*•  ap  erased.  *"  OcAoworthy:  ohapclry,  no  institution  noofded. 
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«t  an  inveiuno  libiomm  xnatatiiialtam  pertmeat  ad  Bectocem  vel  poro- 

cliiaiios  ncsritur. 

75.  Cauccllus  insutiiciens  ct  antiphonarium  debile  ;  ct  omnos  domus 
rectorie  debilcs,  camora  principali  dumtaxat  cxrcpta  ;  qui  (juidem  defcctns 
vix  possunt  reparari  vel  coostrui  cum  xl  marcis.  Et  rector  nil  percepit 
pro  de[fe]ctubufl. 

76.  Legenda  momalis;  et  omnea  domna  rectorie,  una  onm  daTumra 
aanctoazii,  debilea ;  que  vix  lepaiari  aeu  de  novo  oonBtrni  poosant  com* 
petenter  pro  atata  benefidi  cnm  zl  fibria. 

77.  Domus  rectori^  ana  cum  clausura  s&nctuaiii,  aont  pio  statu 

beneficii  aliqualitcr  competentes  ;  set  defectus  ibidom  inm  imminentes 
possunt  reparari  cum  xl  solidis. — Rector  de  bonis  predecessoris  sui  per- 
cepit pro  defectubus  res  estimacionis  xxx  soiidorum.  Novus  rector,  et 
•eccleaia  exilis. 

Dbcanatus  db  Okampton. 

78.  Bcworthe.'*'  IrKjuisirio  facta  ibidem  xxij '  die  Maii  anno  Domini 
supradicto.  Navis  eccle.sie  nimis  obscura  ct  sine  {cnestris.  Calix  et  pixis 
pro  eukaristia  deficiunt,  eo  quod  noviter  erant  furtive  surrepta.  Ymago 
aanoti  loct  male  depicta  et  caret  manibua ;  navia  eodeaie  luinoaa  in  teoto 
per  totnm ;  naviB  ecdeaie  totaliter  minosa.  Iniunctum  eat  parodiiania 
quod  huinamodi  defectus  omendoit  citra  prozimam  visitacionem  sub 
pena  j  marco. — Legenda  debiiis,  et  est  una  nova  in  scribendo,  Antiphon- 
arium dcbilt\  et  ccteri  defectus  in  canccllo  ct  d<)mil)\is  rectorie  vix  possunt 
refici  cum  iiij  libris.  Kt  doniinus  lohannes  rector  loci  percepit  pro  defectu- 
bus XX  solidos  :  ecclesia  exilis. 

79.  Omues  domus  rectorie  insufficientes,  quarum  reparacio  seu  con- 
atfnedo  una  com  clausura  eiuadem  rectorie  el  aauctnarii  viz  fieri  potest 
cnmzllibriaetDominua  .  .  rector  loci  percepit  pro  defectubnazmarcaa. 
Novua  rector. 

80.  Sunt  quidam  defectus  in  domibus  rectorie  qui  viz  possunt  rcfici  cum 
zl  solidis.    Dominus  lohannes  rector  ibidem  nil  percepit  pro  defectubus. 

81.  Canccllus  ruinosus  et  insufficiens  ;  fenestre  in  codcm  sine  vitro, 
legenda  ct  antiphonarium  nulJius  valoris,  ca])itulariuni  collect arium  et 
jmpnarium  insufficientia ;  et  domus  rectorie  sunt  multum  deteriorate, 
et  almiliter  clausura  aanctnaiii  multum  deterioratur  tempore  domini 
lobannis  lectoria  ibidem ;  qui  quidem  defectus  vix  possunt  repaiari  aeu  de 
novo  oonatrni  cum  xx  marcis. 

82.  Domus  rectorie  et  clausura  sanctuarii  satis  sunt  competentes. 

83.  Legenda  monialis  ct  insufficiens  ct  vetustato  comipta,  et  ccteri 
libri  matutinales  debiles  et  insufficientes  ;  cancellus  male  (oopertus  ;  qui 
quidem  defectus  vix  possunt  reparari  cum  c  solidis ;  prior  et  couventus 
de  C.'-'''  rectores  sunt  ibidem. 

84.  Ganodhia  non  eat  competens,  set  omnea  domua  rectorie  aatia  sunt 
competentes  pro  statu  beneficii 

86.  Omnea  libri  matutinales  insufficicnte%  et  cancellus  ruinoeua,  et 
omnea  domua  rectorie  ruinose  et  insufficientes ;  qui  quidem  defectua  ad 
rectors  pertinentea  viz  possunt  lefici  cum  zx  marcis. 

**  Beawofftiij :  John  Lnvatiidie,  netor  1823-48.        *  BImiIe.        *"  Or  0. 
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86.  Antiphonarium  de  iisu  moniali,  legenda  corrosa  et  de  usu  moniali, 
cancellus  nimis  obscurus  et  insufficiens,  ct  sunt  defectus  in  domibus  et 
dausura  Banctuarii  ;  <jui  (|ujd<Mn  dofcctus,  niia  mm  defectubus  librorura 
et  canceili  predicti,  quorum  defectuuni  reparacio  pertinet  ad  rectorem, 
vix  poosimt  repanri  cum  zz  maxm*  St  dominus  HenricuB  rector  ibidem 
lecepit  pro  defectabus  iz  maicas. 

87.  *7  LegendadefioitkfenestreincaiiceUonneTitro;  qiiommdelectitiim 
repanuao  ma  invanob  pwtiiiet  ad  Abbatna  et  conventnm  de  C  lectoiea 
loci  ;  qui  vix  mparari  possunt  cum  x  raarcis. 

Quoad  caucellum,  libros  matutinaies,  domtu,  et  clausuram  rectOEie» 
per  omnia  bene. 

89.  Legenda  temporalis  corrosa  et  male  ligata,  Icgt'uda  sanctorum 
inaufficieiia  et  defectivap  apaherimn  lectoria  deficit,  canceUus  inw^ffifi^nf  et 
obaciiTQa ;  quonim  lepaiacio  ad  i»ioiem  et  conveEtom  de  S.  lectofea  loot 
pertinet ;  vix  possont  reparaii  earn  zz  libris. — Domus  vicarie  aant  vUta  et 

insufficientes,  que  vix  possunt  reparari  cum  x  libris. 

90.  Brodwodo.''''  Inquisioio  facta  ibidem  die  veneris  proximo  post 
festutn  nativitatia  beate  Marie ;  bene  ibidem  per  omnia,  excepto  qood 
crismatorium  est  sine  serura. 


T7L'o  Ihills  of  Boniface  JX  for  the  Abbot  of  St.  Osyth. 

In  1397  Bonifaoe  IX  granted  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Osvth,  in  Essex, 
and  his  sucoessors  the  right  to  use  the  mitre  and  other  pontificaliay 
and,  when  so  vested,  to  give  the  solemn  blessing.^  This  grant  is 
worth  notice  lu  cause  it  shows  that  the  abbot  was  not  necessarily 
a  bishop.  Three  years  later  another  privilege  was  granted  to  the 
abbot  and  his  succt  ssors  by  the  same  pope — that  of  conferring  on 
their  professed  canons  all  orders,  not  only  those  known  as  minor, 
but  also  the  subdiaconate,  the  diaconate,  and  tlie  priesthood,- — 
a  very  remarkable  grant  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Twemlow  in 
the  Vatican  archives  and  entered  by  him  in  the  Cakndar  of  Papal 
Letters,  In  140S  both  these  privilegBS  were  canoelled  at  the  reqaest 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  Bobert  Braybrook,  ^o  was  at  onee  the 
ordinary  and  the  patron  of  the  abbey ; '  but  nine  years  later  the 
use  oi  ptmHficdUa  was  regranted  by  John  XXm.^ 

There  was  nothing  onoommon  in  the  grant  of  ponti/icoZia.  At  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  the  En^ish  black  canons  had  at  least  eight 
abbots  and  four  priors  who  were  mitred.  The  privilege  too  of 
conferring  some  or  all  of  the  minor  orders  was  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  though  it  was  granted  less  freely  than  the  mitre. 

^'  Haiherleigh:  Pasobasius  de  Coliforde,  vicar  1340. 

■*  Broftdwood-KeUy :  Robert  Bonde,  notor  in  1332 ;  died  1347. 

^    '  I.Ateran  Beg.  xKv.  f.  192  d  ;   Cal.  of  Pafnl  Letters,  v,  21. 
'  Lat.  Ri'g.  Ixxxi.  f.  264  d  ;  Cal.  of  Papal  Letters,  v.  334. 
>  Lat.  iicg.  cviii.  f.  132 ;  CaL  of  Papal  LeUen,  v.  534. 
*  IiKt  Beg.  eBii.  f.  106;  CaL  of  Papal  Ldten,  -ri.  200. 
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Innocent  Vlll  conferred  on  certain  Cistercian  abbots  the  ri^^it  of 
ordaining  sub-deacon^;,  and  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  beheving 
that  some  Benedictine  al)bots  enjoyed  tlie  same  privih>g(\''  The 
Cistercians  claim  that  Innocent  VIU  granted  to  tlie  privileged 
abbots  the  right  to  confer  the  diaconate  as  well ;  but  Sunti,  a 
canonist  of  repute,  says  that  ibis  gzaai  has  not  been  proved.  In- 
deedy  he  quotes  Gaspani  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  mentioii  of 
the  diaoonate  in  the  butt  of  Innocent  Vm,  which  is  in  the  Vatican 
archiTea;''  but  he  adds: 

Quaestio  certe  soluta  cssct,  si  in  facto  constaret  de  hac  delegatione 
PoDtificis.  Nam  factum  iuridicum  summi  pontificis  explicaiu  et  deter- 
minanB  iva  atatait  quid  at  in  eoncreto  tenendum. 

As  to  the  priesthood  Santi  asserts  that  it  has  always  been  held 
that  it  could  only  be  conferred  by  a  bishop,  and  that  the  power  of 
ordination  could  not  be  delegated  to  a  simple  priest. 

The  text  of  the  grant  to  St.  Osyth,  which  goes  against  this 
doctrine,  is  printed  below,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
authenticitj ;  by  mistake  ft  was  registered  twice,"  and  in  addition 
H  is  recited  in  the  rescript  by  which  it  was  cancelled,  also  here 
printed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  singular  grant— why  the  pope  so  fovoured  an  English  house ; 
to  ^t  extent  the  abbot  availed  himself  of  his  privilege ;  and, 
periiaps  more  than  aU,  the  exact  terms  of  the  bishop's  protest. 

EoBBTON  Bbok. 

I. 

Arch.  Vat,  Reg.  ImL  IxxxL,  L  264  d. 

Bonibtiiis  etc.  Ad  peipetiiam  rei  memoriaoL  Sacre  zeHgionifl,  sob  Bwtli.* 
qnadilecti  filii  Abba.s  et  Conventus  Mouasterii  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli 
ac  sancte  Osithe  Virginia  et  martiris  in  Essexia  ordinia  sancti  Augustiu 
Londonien.  dioceais  devotiim  et  .scduhmi  exliibent  altissinio  faniulatuni, 
proiripretur  lionestag,  ut  votis  cenini,  illis  prcnertim  per  que  utilitas  dieti 
Monasteru  procurator  et  cultus  divinus  m  eodem  in  dies  augnientatur  ac 
bimor  abbatibuB  eiuBdem  Monaatevii  pro  tempore  existentibus  uberiua 
impeiiditiir  in  fatnmm,  quantum  com  deo  possomus  &vorabiliter  annua- 
mns.  Hinc  est  quod  nos,  ipsorum  xlbbatis  et  Conventus  in  hac  parte 
supplicationibus  inclinati,  ut  idem  abbas  et  succcaaores  aui  imperpetuum 
abbatea  eiusdcm  Monasterii  pro  tempore  existentes  omnibus  «»t  sirmulis 
CaDonicis  presontibus  et  futuris  profcssis  ciu.sdcm  Monasterii  oinncH  ininores 
Dccnon  8ubdiacunatu»,  diacouatus,  et  presbiteratus  ordines  Btatutis  a  iure 
tcmporibos  conferre  libere  et  licite  valeant,  et  quod  dieti  Canouici  sic  per 

*  Saoti,  PraeUetionu  Juris  Caaonki  (ed.  4.  Katiabon,  Iil>.  i.  p.  133. 

*  Rid.  '  Cal.  of  Papal  Ltitera,  v.  333,  334. 
'  BartlMiIoniMW  «piMO|nii  GnmoneiMiB. 
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did  OS  Abbatcs  promoti  in  aio  SUaoeptiti  ordinibus  licite  et  libere  ministrare 
pussint,  qmbuBcumqae  ConatitatuiiiibtiB  apostolids  et  aliit  oontEaiiii  in 
Gontiarium  editis  quibuscnmque  qoacnmqae  finnitate  loboratis  neqnaqnain 
obstantibiu,  eiadem  abbati  et  snoceasoribiis  suia  ao  eomm  canonicia 
auctoritate  apostolica  tenore  presentiuxn  indulgemus  :  Ipsis  abbati  et 
Conventui  de  uberioris  dono  pratie  roncedentes  et  cadem  auctoritate 
dpcement^s,  quod  si  forsan  impostcrum  gratias  aut  indulgentias  sou 
privilegia  vel  alias  qua&cuiique  concessioues  seu  litteras  apostolicas  de 
huiusmodi  oxdinibus  conferendis  vel  euscipiendis  aut  de  alia  quacumque 
materia  sea  re  per  sedmn  apoBtolicam  vel  piedicta  auctoritate  impeipetnum 
vd  ad  certnm  tempos  ptediotis  abbati  et  conventui  vd  alik  qpbuscumque 
in  partibuB  Anglie  vel  alibi  (Hmoessa  per  eandem  sedem  in  gmere  vel  in 
specie  revocari,  restringi,  aut  minui  contigcrit,  per  hoc  presens  iiidul- 
gentia  nullatenus  revocetur,  restringatur,  aut  in  aliquo  quomodolibet 
minnatur  ;  Sod  proscntes  littorc,  nisi  de  ipsis  plena  et  expressa  de  verbo 
ad  vcrbuin  mcntio  habcatur,  in  ouuu  aui  perniaueant^  roboris  iirmitate, 
Oonstitnoiombus  et  ordinacionibas  apostolicis  et  aliis  quibuscumque 
gratiisy  piivilegiis,  indalgentiis,  seu  litteiis  apostolicis  eisdiem  abbati  et 
Conviaitui  vel  alias  quomodolibet  communiter  vel  divisim  oonoessis  et 
aliis  oontnriis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.  Nulli  ergo  etc.  nostra 
concessionis  et  constitucionls  infringere  etc.  Si  (juis  etc.  Datum  Borne 
apud  bauctum  Fctrum  Kal.  Februarii  Anno  Uudecimo. 

de  mftiidatio  Jmo.  de  Tenuno. 

11. 

Aicfa.  Vat.  Beg.  IaL  eviy.»  f.  132. 

Bonifacius  etc.  Ad  futniam  rei  memoriam.  Apostolice  sedis  provi^ 
dmtia  cizcumspecta  nonnunqnam  concessa  seu  ordinata  per  earn  cassatt 
levocat,  et  annullat  i»out,  rerum  circumstantiis  pensatb,  ecclesianim 
piesertim  Cathedralium  ac  prelatorum  illis  prosidentium  statui  id  conspicit 
utiliter  expedire.  Dudum  siquidem  nos  ad  diloctorum  filiorum  Abbatis  et 
Conventus  Monasterii  sancte  Osithe  ordinis  sancti  Augustini  Londonien. 
dio(  esis  petit ionis  instant  ia in  ut  ipse  abbas  et  successores  sui  Abbates  dicti 
Monasterii  qui  cssent  pro  tempore  mitra,  axmulo,  et  omnibus  aliis  ponti- 
ficafibus  insigniis  Ubere  uti ;  Quodque  in  dicto  Hbnasterio  et  joioiatibus 
eidem  Ifonaaterio  subiectis  ao  paiodualibus  et  aliis  ecclesiis  ad  ^soa 
o(namuniter  vel  divisim  pertinentibos,  quamvis  ^isis  pleno  lure  n<m 
subessent,  benedictionem  sollemnem  post  missarum,  vespcrorum,  matuti- 
norum  solemnia,  dummodo  in  benedietionc  huiusmodi  aliquis  Antistes 
vel  sedis  apostolice  legatus  presens  non  esset,  elargiri  possont  per  quasdam 
primo  ^0 ;  Et  deinde  ut  Abbas  et  successores  prefati  omnibus  et  singulis 
Canonicis  presentibus  et  futuiis  professis  eiusdem  Monasterii  omnea 
minoNB  necnon  Subdiaconatus,  diaoonatns,  et  presbiteratus  oidinea 
statutis  a  inze  temjKnibus  oonfene  libere  et  licite  vdeient,  feticis  xeooida- 
tionis  Alezandri  papae  IIII  predeeessoris  nostri  que  inoipit  Abbates  et  aliia 
quibuscumque  Constitutionibus  apostolicis  contrariis  nequaquam  obstan- 
tibus, eisdem  Abbati  et  suoceasoiibus  auctoritate  apostolica  de  spcciali 

•  Written  twiee.  >•  A'a 
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gratia  pe  r  cjuasdam  alias  littoras  nostras  diixinms  indulgendum  prout  in 
pretiictis  littoris  plenius  contiiietui.  Cum  uutt-m,  sicut  exhibita  nobis 
ttoper  pro  parte  TenentbiHs  fntm  nostri  Soberti  Episcopi  Londonien. 
petitio  oontinebat,  Uonasterinm  pfefaitum  in  quo  idem  Episcopus  ins 
obtinet  patronatiu  per  qmMdsm  ipsius  Episci^i  predecessores  Londonien. 
episcopos  qui  fnanmt  pro  tempore  fandatmn  extiterit,  ac  littere  et  indulta 
huiusmodi  in  gravem  ipsius  Episcopi  et  iurisdictionis  mo  ordinarie  ac 
ecclesie  Londonien.  lesionem  vcrgorc  dinoscantur  ;  Pro  parte  eiusdein 
Episcopi  nobis  fuit  huniiliter  supplicatuni  ut  sue  et  eiusdeni  ecclesie 
indemnitati  consulere  in  premissis  de  benignitate  apoetolica  dignaremur. 
Nob  saper  liiis,  prout  ex  iniuioti  nobis  mmistem  pastoialia  offitio  tenemur^ 
providere  volentes,  buiaemodi  snpplicationibue  mclinati,  littenw  et 
inddta  bmiumodi  auotoritate  apostolioa  ez  certa  aoientia  tenore  presen- 
tium  revocamus,  caasamus,  et  irritamus,  ac  nullins  esse  volumua  roboria 
vel  momenti,  districtius  iiihib*'nte.s  Abbati  et  Convcntui  ar  successoribns 
predictis  ne  pretextu  dictarum  litterarum  contra  revoratioiiem  nustram 
huiusmodi  aliquid  attemptare  aut  eisdem  litteris  uti  quoquo  modo  prcsu- 
mant  ac  p^]  deoementes  exnimc  ixritom  et  inane  quidqaid  in  contrariam  a 
qooquam  quavis  anetoiitate  adenter  vd  ignoranta  contigeiit  attemptari^ 
pndfietia  litteria  ae  Constitntionibiui  apostoEda  et  aliis  c<mtrazii8  non 
obstantibiia  quibuscmnque.  Nulli  ergo  etc.  nostrae  revocationis,  cassationis, 
initationis,  voluntatis,  et  constitutionis  infrinpcrc  etc.    Si  quis  autom  etc. 

Datum  Rome  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  Octavo  Idas  Februarii  Anno- 
quart  odecimo. 

N.  .  .  .  de  BeaeveDto. 


Docuffienls  illustrating  the  Wars  of  Religion,  /jb^-z^/j. 

Tbb  fotOowiDg  docmnents  are  extracted  from  two  manuscript 
Tclames,  covering  the  years  1564-1570,  which  are  known  as  the^ 
'Begistres  Seorets  du  Parlement  de  Bordeaux.'  Tliey  are  a  seven- 
teenth-century copy  of  a  contemporary  copy  whicli  belonged  to  the 
fiist  president  d'Aulede.  Tho  sixteenth-century  originals  perished  in 
a  fire.  Tliese  registers  are  in  the  Bibliothdque  de  la  Ville  in  the  Iiu& 
iUble,  Bordeaux. 

In  documents  nos,  I  and  IT  Montluc  gives  his  views  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  1569.    In  the  previous  March  had  taken  place  the  series 
of  engagements  known  as  the  battle  of  Jariiac,  but  the  military 
advantage  gained  by  the  victorious  catholics  were  not  large.  Blaye 
m  held  at  this  time,  in  the  Huguenot  interest,  by  PardeiUan,  and 
MoDtluc  points  oat  the  absurditj  of  Monsieur's  belief  that  BUye 
eoold  be  reduced  by  a  land  attack  alone,  for,  without  La  Garde's 
galleys,  it  would  be  relieved  by  the  Bochellais  and  the  English 
pirrateers.    Montluc's  military  instinct  was  rarely  at  fault. 
Bemonstrance  no.  II  well  illustrates  the  views  of  the  purely 
military  party  and  their  aversion  to  edicts  of  peace.  Since  Montluc 
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had  last  appeared  before  the  parlement  the  victory  of  Moncontour, 
on  3  October  15C9,  ought  to  have  finished  the  rehgious  wars  at  once; 
SO  great  was  the  disaster  to  the  Huguenots.  But  the  catholic 
leaden  weve  disunited  and  wasted  time  over  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d'Angeli»  and  Cohgny  started  on  the  famous  movement  of  the  princes. 
Montgomery  gained  some  snooess  in  the  sonth-ireBt.  This  remon- 
strance is  imperfectly  dated  and  the  seqaence  of  events  is  hard  to 
follow,  bat  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sort  of  riiumi  of  Montlnc's  doings 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  third  civil  war  to  the  peace  of  St.  Germain.^ 
The  first  edict  of  peace  must  refer  to  that  of  Lon^'umean,  which 
in  fact  lasted  just  six  months.  The  view  that  there  was  peace 
because  *  the  queen  mother  could  not  act  as  she  wished '  is  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion  that  Catherine  at  that  date  favoured  a  pacific 
policy.  Tn  the  sentence  '  voilii  uno  autre  paix.'  reference  is  pro- 
bably made  merely  to  some  offers  of  the  court  for  an  armistice,  which 
were  maintained  throughout  the  winter  of  1569,  with  the  Huguenots 
of  the  soutli-wpst.  Moiitluc  was  perhaps  misled  into  believing  that 
iinother  jx  ace  was  imminent.  Joyeuse,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
duke  killed  at  Coutras,  was  lieutenant-general  in  Languedoc  until 
he  was  replaced  by  Damville.  The  want  of  sympathy  between 
Montlno  and  the  'Montmorenei  fami^  was  of  considerable  service 
to  the  Hngaenots.  The  text  of  the  part  enclosed  in  brackets  is 
evidently  cormpt,  for  the  sense,  if  any  can  be  made,  is  contradictory. 
Finally  Montlac  attribntes  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in  Guyenne 
to  the  frequent  interruptions  caused  by  edicts  of  peace,  and  to  the 
changing  of  governors  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  subordination  of  the  military 
to  the  court  party. 

In  the  process  of  Lagoudine,  no.  HI,  we  see  the  beginning  of  the 
leaguer  spirit  which  was  soon  to  bring  France  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Lagoudine,  and  others  like  him,  stirred  up  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people  and  pandered  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  mob,  to  the 
alarm  and  disgust  of  many  ferviiit  catholics.  The  ground  was 
being  well  pre|>ared  for  ma-^sacre  ami  outrage.  The  archbisliop'.s 
support  of  Lagoudine  had  its  root  in  the  ])ri<'st's  refusal  to  recognise 
any  but  his  hisho]),  and  his  contempt  for  the  civil  authorities;  and 
it  was  this  fact  which  de  Laliet  chiefly  used  for  his  attack  on  both. 
The  king,  he  says,  is  the  son  of  a  harlot,  his  edicts  are  only  ink  and 
paper,  the  arrlts  of  the  court  have  bmn  made  in  concert  with  the 
Huguenots,  the  members  of  the  cou|t  should  be  hanged ;  what  then 
is  the  inference  ?   That  the  real  source  of  authority  resides  in  the 

'  This  rcinonblrance  of  Montluc  is  undated  with  renpect  to  the  month.  But 
*  JeaAj  le  26  *  ooaU  oofy  ftpfity  to  either  Jarawry  or  Ootober  in  1570.  The  latter 

date  i.^  the  most  suitable  for  the  general  wn»c  of  the  document.  At  the  same  time 
the  rdict  of  St.  Germain  dates  fn^ni  8  August,  and  Montluc  must  liavc  waitrd  a  long 
time  if  he  did  not  give  Ixia  accouiU  ui  iliu  eveuUi  butweeu  the  two  puaues  until  October. 
Poerfbljr  the  date  in  the  oripnal,  faulty  in  respeot  of  die  nontii,  is  inaoouate  ako 
vith  segaid  to  the  day. 
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catholic  people,  the  intensitj  of  Catholicism  heing  the  measure  of 
power.  Lagondine  was  content  to  recognise  his  hishop  only  so 
long  as  his  bishop  was  of  the  tnie  &ith,  but  supposing  that  a  man  of 
the  views  of  the  bishop  of  Valence  were  to  have  been  appointed  to 
the  see  of  Bordeaux,  the  hoUowness  of  the  pretence  of  canonical 
obedience  would  have  been  apparent.  The  whole  theoij  was  an  in- 
verted '  Dominion  of  Grace.*  The  democracy  of  the  idea  was  hardly 
affected  by  its  Hmitation  to  the  catholic  people,  for  the  *  people ' 
were  essentially  Ciithohc-  The  idea  which  opposed  this  demo- 
cratic, iin<l  soon  to  be  anarchical,  conception,  and  which  lay  behind 
the  discourses  of  the  bishop  of  Valence  and  de  Lalu't,  was  i\n)  simple 
proposition  that  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  does  what  seems  good 
to  liini  in  this  reahii  of  France.  So  anxious  w^as  de  Lahet  to  magnify 
any  authority  which  represented  a  loyalist  and  anti-democratic 
ecclesiastical  theory,  that,  during  the  Pichon  dispute,  he  cast  some 
of  the  glamour  of  absolutism  over  the  jurats  of  Bordeaux.  The 
mainteuauce  of  nationaUty  and  order  was  indeed  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  idea  of  an  absolnte  king.  The  last  two  Yalois  were 
nnfortnnate  sabjeots  in  which  to  embody  this  theory,  but  the  troth 
of  it  became  manifest  under  Heniy  IV  and  doling  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  sach  different  bases  did  En^^and  and  Fiance,  follow- 
ing  their  respective  destinies,  build  up  their  greatxiess  and  prosperity. 
There  is  a  trite  but  fallacious  phrase  which  is  often  heard,  *  If  the 
king  had  been  a  leaguer,  the  league  would  have  preached  divine 
right.'  Periiaps  the  fallacy  will  bo  still  clearer  after  reading  the 
Lagondine  process.  Tlie  phrase  is  a  mere  abstraction ;  it  deals 
with  an  imaginary  king  and  an  imaginary  league.  No  French 
monaceh  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  given  whole-hearted 
adherence  to  the  league,  and  the  league  could  never  have  preached 
divine  right  in  favour  of  a  Valois. 

No.  IV  illustrates  the  anxiety  of  the  king  to  avoid  any  rupture 
with  Elizal)eth,  an  anxiety  entirely  reciprocated  by  her.  Ever  since 
the  marriage  of  Philip  and  ^Mary  the  one  dread  of  Franco  had  been 
that  England  should  become  permanently  Spanish,  oven  as  the  one 
prroccupation  of  Enghsh  statesmen,  except  the  few  who  were  so 
cathohc  as  to  bo  Spanish  in  sympathies,  had  been  to  prevent  any 
undeKitanding  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Spani.  Tiie 
Anglo-French  understanding,  which  survived  several  shocks,  was  in 
the  interests  of  both  countries  ;  so  important  did  this  accord  seem 
to  Fhihp,  that  he  considered  the  complete  paralysis  of  Henry  III 
to  be  a  large  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Armada. 

Nob.  Y-Vni  relate  to  the  massacre  at  Bordeaux  on  8  October 
1572.  In  no.  VII  Montfezrand  repudiates  all  idea  of  slackness 
during  the '  execution,'  and  estimates  the  deaths  at  over  250.  This 

'  ThiB  iM  atiD,  I  think,  trne  for  the  period  under  oar  notice,  bat  not  perhaps  for 
AH  eadkr  ona.  See  Hmmc^s  tlmit9  de  Is  B^irm  Fnmfakt, 
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massacre,  the  last  echo  of  St.  Bartholomew,  has  some  peculiarities. 
Since  24  August  the  town  had  had  time  to  quiet  down ;  the 
people  must  have  been  roused  independently.  Montferrand  is  said 
to  have  long  hesitated,  and  finally  to  have  led  the  murdering  bands 
in  person.  This  hesitation  would  account  for  the  long  delay  in  the 
outbreak,  and  it  is  clear  that  on  9  October  he  was  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  recent  massacre.  Perhaps  Villars  had  recommended  some 
'  execulion,'  and  it  is  certain,  from  tlie  local  archives,  that 
preachers  of  the  La^'oudine  type  had  been  very  active  in  Bordeaux 
towards  the  end  of  September.  In  no.  VIII  the  kin^^  who,  after 
his  varied  explanations  of  St.  Bartholomew,  must  liave  been 
seriously  annoyed  to  find  that  people  were  still  usin<:;  his  name  as 
authority  for  the  massacre  at  Bordeaux,  commands  the  seneschal  to 
proceed  against  all  who  have  done  so. 

No.  IX  deals  with  the  fact  that  Montgomery's  expedition  had 
been  fitted  out  at  London  with  the  knowledge  of  the  queen. 

No.  X  rdates  to  the  quarrel  between  the  governor  and  the 
parlement.  The  first  president  Lagebaston  was  obnoxious  to  Mont- 
ferrand and  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  pseudo-Huguenot;  he 
was  certainly  a  moderate  man,  and  his  frequent  absence  from 
Bordeaux  may  well  have  rendwed  him  suspect  to  the  catholics. 
However  the  parlement  supported  the  first  president.  Both  in 
this  case  and  in  the  Lagoudine  afi'air,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  dignity  which  the  parlement  of  Bordeaux  showed. 

Maubiob  Wilkinson. 

L 

Da  8  jidn  1600. 

Les  chambies  aflsamUies  est  venu  en  la  cour  le  S'  de  Monluc,'  ]iea> 
tenant  ghnSml  etc.,  ft  a  dit : — 

M",  vouB  m'aves  i&snt  deux  lettres  me  lemonBtrant  les  afiaires  da 

honrg  &  lii  crainte  quo  avcs  ;  ce  qui  a  aiiRsi  travail!*'  mon  cfsprit,  rrnif]!Ti''nt 
que  I'admiral  avec  sos  troupes  no  viut  so  jctter  de  pour  assiegor  ceste 
villo.  &  snubs  cette  esperance  je  me  suis  venu  enfermer  en  ceste  ville. 
Jc  vous  ai  ausai  ecrit  que  ma  venue  ne  pourroit  vous  profiter  beaucoup 
parcequc  je  n  ay  nol  moien  de  faire  la  guerre,  d'autant  qu*il  m*a  estft 
d£fiandu,  par  lettiea  pattantes  ezpiesaefl  du  loy,  de  toucher  k  aea  finenoea. 
Je  &*sy  point  de  forces  n^ccssaircs  pour  dresser  un  camp  car  je  n*ay  que 
8  compagnies  d'infanterie  ct  3-4  de  cavalerie  ;  mais  quand  je  voirai  que 
Ton  n'espargnora  ny  le  vert  ny  le  sec,  lors  je  feray  mon  debvoir.  Ceux  de 
Tholose  avoint  gaigne  de  Mniisionr  une  lettre,  la  plus  vehemeute  du 
monde,  que  je  devois  aller  assaillii  Moiitauban  :  enfin  je  luy  ecrivia  ime 
lettre,  par  laquelle  je  luy  mandois,  que  jc  ne  voolois  pas  perdre  Bordeaux 
poor  gaigner  lea  poules  ft  chappons  de  Tholoae,  ft  cniia  que  Monsieor 
ne  Ta  point  pris  en.  mauvaise  part.  Anssi  m'eBczivit  led:  a%  par  Bajau. 

*  For  HoDthMPi  ounpaigBS  m  P.  OoaxUmW*  MoiUme  Hidorim  and  Blaim  d» 
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mont,  que  je  muBB  le  camp  dtvant  Blay^.^  Lofs  je  dk  and:  Bajaumoiit 
qae  cenlz  qui  estoint  pida  do  Mdnnenr  ne  acaToint  ce  qa'ila  ae  feiaoiiity 
A  n'entendoint  gu^res  bian  lea  roaea  de  la  gneire ;  oar  dana  vixigt  quatre 
hemes  Blaye  seroit  secouru  par  mer,  laa  y  aatanta  jdiiB  forts  qua 

nous,  &  dc  pcrdre  Ik  ma  reputation,  sans  rien  fairf^,  je  croia  que  Monsieur 
ne  It*  voudroit  pas  ;  mais  qu'il  plaise  au  loy  dVnvoicr  le  baron  de  Garde,* 
avcc  scs  galcres,  &  je  luy  assureray  d'emporter  Blaye  dans  peu  de  jours. 
II  m  a  dit  que  je  vous  aves  ecrit  une  letre  (par)  laquelle  je  vous  niaudoia 
que  je  ne  vooloia  point  Tenir  icy  parceque  soles  <  angloia  y  faaaoint  deaeente, 
k  je  ne  voioia  point  que  oeafce  ville  fust  tenaUe.  Je  seay  bien  que  je  ne 
Tons  ay  jamais  ecrit  telles  choses,  car,  tout  aoudain  que  j'ay  e8t6  advecti 
que  radmiral  s'en  T^oit  par  dega,  je  me  Buia  reaoulu  de  me  TeniT  renfenoDbUP 
dans  ceate  ville.7 

n. 

Do  jeody  26  [octobra]  10701 

Cejourdhny,  eatant  les  chambres  assambl^es,  est  vena  en  la  cour  led: 
a'  de  ^lonluc  etc,  ensemble  lo  s'  de  Montierrant,*  goavemeur  de  la  pte> 
aente  ville,  k  a  dit  led:  s'  de  Monluc  : — 

Messieurs,  ce  qui  me  meiu-  if  y  a  este  pour  vous  premieremcnt,  &  vous 
offrir  tout  le  service  que  je  dois  au  roy  affin  d'ad\'i8cr  par  ensemble  s'il  y 
a  rien  a  faire  pour  le  service  du  roy  &  pacification  de  vostre  ville.  Vous 
avea  Montferrant,  auquel  le  roy  se  fie,  lequel  a*e8t  d  bien  port6  qn'il  n'y 
est  vena  d'inoonvfoient  icy ;  de  manidie  que  lea  afEairea  du  loy  ae  jKirteient 
ai  bien  qu'il  n*y  avoit  homme  qui  nous  osast  montver  teste.  Nona  avona 
asaoupi  cette  religion  P.  B.  en  la  Guienne,  le  vieuz  cavalier  *  &  moy.  Au 
lien  fjno  Ton  dovoit  suivre  en  France  ce  que  avions  commence  icy,  le  roy 
estoit  jeune,  la  reyne  ne  pouvoit  pas  fere  ce  qu'ellc  vonloit,  y  a  eu  un  »xlit 
de  paix.  Lad:  paix  a  dure  5-6  mois ;  pendant  cestc  paix  vous  aves  la 
peyne  que  j'ay  eu  a  maintcnir  chascun  en  sa  religion.  Au  bout  de  6  mois 
la  guerre  commence  &  j*ay  envoy^  au  roy  32  enarignea  de  gens  de  pieda 
St  1400  gentilBiiommes,  voatre  viDe  toutefoia  n'eat  demeur6  d£ganue.  Je 
m'approchois  toujours  pr^s  des  ennemis,  voiUk  une  autre  paix  &  je  fua 
malade ;  apres  m'en  allay  audevant  des  Prouven^eaux  :  ^°  le  s""  de  Joyeuse 
&  autrea  m'advertissoint  toujonrs  qu'ilz  n'estoitit  que  1000  ou  7000  pen- 
darts  &  canaille ;  uoua  les  eussions  combatus  mais  enfin  ils  se  sont  trouvea 

*  Blaye  was  seized  by  the  protcstants  in  the  autunm  of  1M8. 

*  Paulin  Esoalin  des  Aimars,  baron  of  La  Garde. 

*  8oU  ma  the  name  given  to  the  boats  of  priTateets. 
7  Registn  Seowi,  paga  77. 

"  Chariot  de  Montferrand  ;  his  yoongW  brottMrf  ChlJ,  baron  of  LsOigoiiaQi  Waa 

governor  of  Bergerac  and  P6rigaeux  in  the  protestant  interest. 

'  ToRide.  The  distinctioa  between  '  Franoe '  and  '  Guienne,'  as  between  *  France  * 
and  *  Ptovsnoe,'  is  often  mot  with  in  doomneiitB  dealing  with  the  aoath-east. 

The  following  i.s  tho  explanation,  1  think,  of  this  not  obvious  passacio.  Orussol 
d'Acier,  at  tho  h'-ad  of  ^  largo  body  of  protestants  of  the  south-east,  men  of  Dauphin6, 
Vivarais,  and  Laugucdoo,  made  a  furious  irruption  towards  the  south-west  in  November 
IMS.  They  wen  poriiaps  not  for  from  18,000  stiong.  A  body  of  abont  4000  nnder 
Hanvans  detaoihad  thamaelves  from  the  main  force,  and  they  wore  Proven9ab.  Hence. 
Joyeuso's  aeriouB  mtatake  as  to  numlx^n*.  henoe  alao  Montloo'a  expceaaion  which 
described  all  Aciei'a  foroe  as  *  Prouven^eaux.' 
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18  ou  20,000  hommes  des  plus  bragards  de  la  France.  Les  vicomtps  ne 
passerent  jamais  la  Garonne  a  Thoneina.'i  Le  roy  en  son  consoil  n'a  pas 
trouve  que  le  pays  fust  en  si  boii  ordro,  il  a  envoie  un  autre,  qu'est  le  S' 
Danville,  &  u'a  tenu  a  nioy  que  les  eunemis  u'aient  este  combattus ; 
Ton  a  Touhi  ckmner  quelque  diat  pw  lee  pattea  k  la  cour ;  &  quaud  j'ay 
veu  que  je  n'ay  pea  estre  lefea  [&  que  je  n'ayois  tnmvi6  le  B*^  de  Bone 
leqnel  je  menois  comme  un  barbet  k  que  oestaj  cy  estoit  un  jeune  gallant 
qui  me  vouloit  mener  de  telle  sorte  que  j*ay  este  contraint  de  le  leaser.] 
Apr^s  ra'en  vins  h  Agen  oil  je  trouve  tout  le  monde  esbahy  ;  je  tins 
conseil  le  landemain  &  leur  doelaras  que  je  voulois  iiiourir  avec  eux,  ils 
me  leverent  touts  la  main  qu  ils  fairoiut  tout  ce  que  je  voudrois ;  je  leur 
piomiB  que  je  gaideraiB  la  ville  aveo  eoz,  maii  par  le  ooaaeil  dn  8^  de  la 
Yalette  je  foe  oontraint  d'y  envoier  un  chef,  ft  me  fast  dit  quelque 
chose  qil'il  n*est  besoin  que  je  dise.  Je  manday  k  Romegas  qu*il  m'en- 
voiast  mon  fils  ce  qu'il  fist,  &  vint  de  uiit  ft  les  &  aller  and:  Yilleneave  ^* 
ou  tout  le  monde  fust  rejouy.  T^es  ennemis  le  vii\drent  sommer  lesqaels 
eurent  mauvaise  responce  de  sorte  que  ceulx  n'y  rctournerent  plus. 
Mongomeri  y  alia  avec  tout  son  camp  &  despuis  qu'on  leur  tua  quelquea 
uns  de  leurs  gens  n*eurent  jamais  puiflsance  de  passer  outre.  A  Chassaigne 
le  scHi  de  rescalade  j'y  envinay  im  capp\  nomm6  Moret,  fort  vaillant, 
avec  quarante  hommes  les  echellee  demnreEiait  14;  Lwignae  se  mit  & 
PaymiicQl^  qui  a  bien  fait  son  devoir;  k  Madaillan  je  mis  un  archer 
de  ma  compagnie,  &  k  Agen  ne  me  sont  venus  lead:  ennemis  bailler  une 
senile  alarme.  Voilii  ce  que  j'ay  fait  par  de  la.  Quant  j'eusse  veu 
vostre  ville  en  necessity  je  n'eusse  failly  d'y  venir  ;  &  s'il  oust  pleu  au  roy 
nous  leaser  comme  eusaions,  &  ne  nous  changer  de  lieutenants,  &  ne  nous 
bsiller  encores  Mits  de  pacification,  j'eusse  tonjonis  fah  conmie  j'avois 
fait»  ft  la  Chnenne  estoH  riche  d'nn  miUon  d'^scns  ft  les  znynes  ny  lea 
troubles  ne  fussent  aUfs  oomme  ils  ont  fait ;  qn'est  tont  ce  que  je  tous 
vonkus  dire.1* 


IIL 

Da  «  ttr.  ina 

Cejourdhuy  etc. 

Le  8'  Bvesque  de  Valance  "  a  dit  que,  quant  le  prescheur  Lagoudine 
&  aultres  vouloint  prescher  catholiquement,  il  entend  ce  mot  catholique- 
meut  qu'ils  ne  preschent  publiquement  qu'il  faut  tuer  les  gens,  ft  qu'ils 

Tonneinstejiistbdowtiieoonflnenoeof  theLotMidGenMiBiu  Vbe  *  viMKmntB  * 

were  seven  protestant  nobles  of  the  Qucrci  and  R 

MontcUr,  Paulia,  Caumont,  Sengnan,  Montaigu,  and  Rapin. 

^  Art^ivtiHiikiripmietaOtucogne^vl  Montgomeiy  was  aonet  the  Garonne  in 
the  Condomoii.  The  object  of  Montluo  was  to  prevent  his  jonotum  wi4li  the  admiiKL 
Later  governor  of  Provence,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roquebrune,  1502.  La 
Valette  and  DamviUe,  although  strong  in  men,  did  little  to  hinder  the  admiral's 
ezploits  twad  TmdonM.  llien  was  nnioh  in  emnnum  between  the  politique  and 
Huguenot  nobility. 

'**  Villeneuve  d' A^enais  (Lot  and  Garonne),  a  town  to  Ihe  north  of  AgUL 
Puymirol  is  about  iive  miles  east  of  Agen. 

»  Page  313.  <7  j^a  de  Uontliie. 
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&e  tOQcheiit  riumnenr  da  loj.  II  y  a  en  la  pr^aente  villa  dea  gens  oatlioli- 
qiiea,  dignaa  da  £07,  qui  t^amoignant  que  ee  pcaacheur  a  ea  oeate  audaoa 
it  t&n^ti ;  ft  n*a  eu  h<mta  de  dixe,  en  diaire,  que  les  huguenots  diainnt 
que  le  roy  estoit  fils  d'une  putain,  qui  sont  choses  indignes  d'estre  pro- 
ferees  en  toWo  assistaTice  par  im  presdunir.  Parquoy  a  sembic  devoir  aud: 
S""  Evesque  de  V'^alaiu  e  comtnuniquer  ce  que  dessus  a,  lad:  cour,  afTiii  qu'il 
luy  plaise  de  ue  permettre  que  telles  clioses  fauces,  &  mecliautes  soiut 
ainai  pvUifeB  jMur  lea  prMiaateiua :  aina  que  ioeux  pEMioataais  aoivent 
le  teste  de  leur  evaogUe  k  oonvainquent  par  ioeluy  1m  ennemlB  de  la  foy 
&  non  point  preaober  lea  aMitiona;  attuida  que  le  roy  nostre  seigneur 
fawaa  dans  ioeluy  pays  &  terre  de  Fiaooe  que  bon  luy  sembleroit.  Car 
le  peuplc  piend  aases  rauthont^  de  soymeame  aana  qu'on  lay  embaille 
davantage. 

Surquoy  M"  Joan  de  Lahct,  procureur  general,  illec  present,  a  dit  qu'il 
a  deux  occaaious  dc  paricr  de  cest  afiaire,  &  supplie  la  cour  de  revoir  les 
r^;iBtreB  ooocevnant  led:  preacheur ;  car  il  firt  remontier  k  la  oour  ft 
k  H*"  de  Bord'  combien  il  eatdt  aeandabux.  Led:  arebeveaqae  de 
Bord'  18  lay  a  son  seulement  permia  de  preacher  mais,  des  lo  lendemain, 
il  avoit  toUr^  que  led:  prescheur  usaat  de  pluaieura  inirectivea  oontre 
Tauthorite  de  lad:  cour  disant  qu'il  ne  reconnoissoit  que  son  evesque, 
chose  scandaleuse  &  seditieuse,  &  preschoit,  nonobstant  I'arrest  de  la 
cour,  que  M*^  de  la  cour  le  vouloint  envoier  querir,  mais  qu'il  n'y  fust 
pas  alle ;  ft,  que  s'll  fust  alle,  il  s'est  dit  pis  en  leur  preseuce,  usant  de 
grand  mSpria  envers  la  cour  ft  enseignent  le  peuple  de  hire  la  aemblable. 
Ceat  noorir  le  peuple  en  option,  ft  de  viay  il  B9ait  bien  que  le  lequeete, 
qui  lay  fust  present^  pour  continaer  lad:  presche,  fust  par  un  certain 
qui,  anz  tioublea,"  fast  eatimi  le  plua  giand  additieuz  ft  porte  enooiea  la 
corde  au  col. 

Le  second  point  qu'il  a  retnonstre  c'est  que  les  plus  honorables  bourgeois 
&  les  plus  catlioliques  se  sont  venus  prier  interdire  le  prescher  aud:  La- 
godiue  ;  eraiguaut  qu'il  excite  une  sedition,  comme  U  se  jacte  de  vouloir 
faire,  ft  qu'il  perde  ft  ruyne  ceste  ville,  ce  qu'il  tasche  de  fairs  par  plu- 
ateurs  artifices ;  ft  premi^ment  n  crie  oontre  lad:  oour  ft  orie  au  peuple 
qu*on  met  lea  huguenots  dehors,  ft  qa*il  leur  faut  coupper  la  gorge :  ft 
derni^remant  que  la  cour  fist  un  arrest  portent  inhibitions  aux  babitanta 
de  tenir  propos  seditieiix  Sc  invectiver  les  uns  les  autres,  iceluy  prescheur 
accourust  k  la  maison  dc  ville  &:  s'opposa  a  la  publication  dud:  arrest,  & 
uaa  d'une  infinite  de  propos  irreverents  &  plains  de  sedition  contre  lad: 
cour,  dont  Facte  est  eu  ia  luaison ;  &,  dernierement  que  une  galere  se 
vAvoltA  de  nuit  0  y  alia,  arm^  de  deux  pistdlea,  incitant  le  peuple  d*em- 
ployer  azmea  ft  couper  gorges.  Quant  k  aea  preaches  la  cour  est  advertie 
dea  propos  infames  qa*il  a  tenu  de  lad:  cour,  jusques  k  dire  qu'il  les  falloit 
pendre  avec  un  cordon  de  soye.  Comme,  d'un  cost^,  il  m^riae  Tauthorite 
d'icelle  cour  &  tache  de  randre  grande  colle  du  peuple,  qui  est  deja  enti^re- 
ment  soubstrait  dc  son  obeissance,  iceluy  procureur  general  requiert  que 
la  cour  y  mette  ordre  &  que  M'"'""  de  Bord*  en  respondre  promptement. 
Lequel  S*^  de  Bord''  a  dit,  paruiy  ses  propos,  qu'on  n'avoit  pas  este  accou- 
8tam6  d'estre  si  aspre  avec  les  ministres ;  mais  chacun  scait  que  si  on 

Antoine  Privdt  de  Sansao. 
"  TUi  nina  to  the  night  of  the  ravolfc  of  a  galley. 
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luoit  k  Tandroit  de  son  preacheur  de  la  rigueur  non  senlement  eust  il  este 
pendu,  t^moigns  Neufchatel,  Laformentiere,  &  plusieurs  autres,  qui  ont 
est^  pcndus  sans  longiie  procedure,  mais  encores  rompu  k  brise.  T^ed: 
archevesque  a  dit  que  veritablement  il  ue  voit  jamais  peuple  ai  emeu, 
que  imt  oelay  de  oeate  viUe,  le  aoir  du  rt^dtement  dm  gaUres;  oar, 
oomme  il  faiaoit  la  xonde,  ila  luy  demaaderent  la  btoMiction  pour  aller 
tfoer,  auxqndfl  il  r^spondit  que  sa  bfa^diction  ue  8*estandoit  pas  \k.  Mue 
vent  bien  assurer  la  oonr  que,  quelqoe  ohooe  qu'on  dise,  le  pieaohenr 
n'estoit  pas  Ik. 

Surquoy  led:  S""  do  Lansac  &  led:  S''  evesque  de  Valance  ont  rcquis 
que  le  dire  dud:  S*^  archevesque  soit  enregistre,  ce  qui  fust  fait :  &  neautle- 
moine  a  dit  led:  S'  de  Montfenant  que  le  soir,  duquel  a  pari6  led:  S' 
aicheveaque,  que  tonte  la  ville  ertoit  en  tMition,  n'eiut  M  ioeluf  S' 
de  Montlnniid  pardevant  kd:  oonr  k  a  enppli^  7  meetie  tel  oidie  qu*il 
n*en  advienne  auonn  tnoony&uent. 

Da  jeady  9  de  f^vrier  1670 
Cejourdhuy  etc. : — 

Led:  S**  evesque  (de  Valence)  a  dit  qu'il  ne  voit  plus  grande  seditiou 
que  de  voir  meder  (les  pieaohean  t)  e&tie  le  peuple  ft  la  cour,  &  d*entaidre 
que  lee  pieBchenn  diauit  que  le  parlement  ne  vant  rien  k  la  tounielle.*^ 
A  quoy  led:  8'  aioheveoque  a  dit  que  le  S'  evesque  appelle  sMition 
quand  on  presclieur  prescha  que  le  roy  est  fils  d'une  putain.  Led:  S*"  de 
Valance  a  r^spondu  que  led:  prescheur  a  dit  aua«iy  qu'il  ne  faiit  obeir  aiix 
Mits  du  roy,  lesquels  ne  sent  faits  que  d'ancrc  &  parchemin,  &  maintieut 
que  cela  est  sedition.  Ensemble  mainticnt  que  cela  est  sedition  quant 
les  prescheuis  ae  vont  oppoeer,  comme  appert,  a  la  publication  dee  atzesta 
qni  Bont  feitB  Bmrant  lee  Mioto  ft  ordonnanoea ;  ft  auaai  quand  ils  dieent 
que  oea  aEserts  soot  do]inj6e  ^  U  r^qoiAtlaou  de  oenz  de  U  le^ 
autres  propos  scandaleux  qu'ils  tiennent  ordinairement  cn  Icurs  preschea. 

Led:  archevesque  a  dit  qu'il  maintient  de  faux  I'aete  qui  a  este 
receu  par  Pichon,  clerc  de  la  ville,  &  que  un  chas(?un  89ait  qu  il  a  este 
prohibe  aud:  Pichon  d'escrire  aucuue  chose,  lorsqu'il  eat  question  du 
iaict  de  religion. 

Led:  M*  de  LaLet,  pFocuzeur  g^nizal  du  loy,  illec  prteit,  a  dit  que 
led:  aete  eat  en  bonne  ft  deue  fonne  aoooidi  par  touts  lee  jurats ;  lesquels 
quand  bon  leur  semUe,  a^NEOUvent  led:  Fidhon,  ou  aultres,  &  d*aultre 
foia  les  tioment  pour  sospeots,  sans  aucon  mestier  est  que  razchevesque 

se  mesle. 

Led:  S""  archevesque  dit  qu'il  pensoit  que  led:  procureur  voulust 
parler  en  cecy  contre  luy. 

Led:  procnreui  genM  a  dit  qu'il  ne  lessna  parler  led:  S'  arokevea- 
que,  ft  a  remonstar6  que  le  presoheur  oommen9oit  b  sedition  ft  a  oontinui 
tout  cest  advant  au  grand  scandalle  du  public ;  ft  plusieurs  pnndpaux 
catholiques  de  la  paroisse  de  St.  Michel  rendirent  t^smoinage  contre  luy  ; 
de  eorte  que  pour  lors  fust  baill6  Panest  d'intetdiction.  Despuis,  au  lieu 

*  The  poini  twiiw  to  be  thai  Ligoiidiiie  and  oHiMr  pnMhm  lidtonM  tiw  idea 

of  their  process  being  made  a  matter  of  sedition  and  thereforo  to  be  considered  by 
the  parlement  in  full ;  whereaa  it  WM  a  aiiiAll  matter  and  within  the  oompetenoe 

of  the  Toumelle. 
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de  trouver  bon  cest  airest,  il  a  voulu  dire  qu'il  avoit  este  doling  par  in- 
telligence d<'s  liuguenots,  &  cela  est  sedition ;  &  que  I'un  desd:  arrests 
avoit  este  fait  par  los  bons  fcTaiitre  par  los  mediants,  &  cela  vat  soditioJi ; 
&  n'a  eu  iceluy  prescheur  hontc  dt*  s'alk'r  op])oser  a  la  publication  de 
cest  arrest,  disant  que  si  Ton  passoit  outre  il  en  adviendroit  de  la 
sedition,  &  cela  est  i6belliou,  crime  de  1^  majeste ;  ft  inomtinaiit 
sont  lesd:  de  Lahet  k  du  Sault  sortys. 

The  eonrt  deliberated. 

Snrqnoy  a  eeU  mandi  revenir  en  )a  oonr  led:  piocuieur  gMral  du 
Toy;  leqiiel,  eatant  interpelle  quelles  conclusions  il  entandoit  piendie 
■or  ce  que  dessna,  dtt  qua  a'il  vouloit  prendre  conclusions  il  les  prendroit 
contre  led:  archevesque,  qui  estoit  present  lors  de  Taiieat;  ft  sapplie  la 
cour  d'advcrtir  le  roy  du  tout  &  est  dcrechef  sorty. 

Surquov  a  este  arrcste  que  I'arrest  donne  contre  led:  Lagoudine  por- 
tant  interdiction  sera  ft  reeUement  de  fait  execute  ;  ft  neantlemoina  saia 
infonn^  ani  lea  dfaomaationa  &ittea  par  iceluy  procuieur,  tant  &  renoontie 
dud:  Lagoudine  que  dud:  axcheyeaque,  que  plna  amplement  il  ponrra 
bailler  par  inteidit  ft  d^daiation  pardevant  CSiadea  de  Halvin^  ft 
L^onaid  Aleame,  con"*"  du  zoy,  en  lad:  cour. 

Daniiwd7Udai6v.  1570. 

Cejourdhuy  les  cliambres  deliberent  sur  la  requeste  de  recusation 
presentee  a  lad:  cour  par  led:  Lagoudine  k  Tanoontie  de  Jean  de 
Lahet,  procureur  general  du  roy. 

Led:  de  Lahet  a  dit  quo  la  cour  s^ait  ce  qu'il  a  remonstre  cch  jours 
passes,  ft,  veu  lad:  requeate  de  recusation  proposee  contre  luy,  supplie 
lad:  cour  Ten  vonloir  diaeliarger. 

A  long  inteiraptioiif  to  give  audience  to  Montferrand,  took 
place. 

Et  inoontinant  lad:  oonr  xecommence  sa  d^libSraticm  touachant  led: 
Lagoudine ;  ft  a  est^  anest^  que  inhibitions  ft  d^ffences  seront  faittea  k 
iceluy  Lagoudine  de  presoher  a  I'advenir,  tant  en  ccste  y\\\e  que  autres 
villes,  bourgs,  &  bastides  du  ressort  d'icelle,  &  enjoint  aud:  archevesque 
de  Bord"  de  commettre  iin  autre  prescheur  en  la  chairc  de  Michel 
pour  prescher  durant  ce  caresme,  sous  peine  de  conclusions  prises  par  led: 
piocnieur  gbaixal :  ft  ntoitiemoina  a  eat^  aneati  que  lad:  lequeate  de 
rieuaatioii  aeia  rompue  ft  dilac^zte  en  la  chambie  en  prteence  dud: 
Lagoudine  ft  de  Noyer  prestre ;  ft  pour  la  fa9on  de  faire  la  cour  Ic  con- 
demne  en  100  l.t.  d'aauaide  enveni  lea  pauviea  de  Thospital  Andr^  ft 
en  autres  100  l.t.  envers  lea  prisonniers  do  la  conciergeric  ;  &  ne^mtlemoins 
iceluy  Lagoudine  encourre  infamie,  &  luy  sera  faitte  une  repriraande  en  la 
chambre  ft  iniubitions  ft  defiances  de  plus  user  de  telles  ia9on8  de  faire  a 
I'advenir. 

^  93ie  tnaioii  laws  of  France  were  very  mild  compared  with  thoee  of  England. 
The  words  8«em  to  have  been  only  aeditiona;  it  zeqiiirad  a  tbxeafc  ol  loraible 
opposition  to  constitate  Uu  majtsU. 

"  A  aMDograph  on  tiiia  man  has  been  writteo  by  P.  Oonrteanltk 
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Dn  4  de  avril  1570. 

Du  Sault,  substitut  pour  le  prornreur  general,  a  renionstre  a  la  cour 
qn'elle  est  iiu'inorative  des  arrests  donnes  centre  led:  Lagoudinc  par 
lesquels  estoit  iiiterdit  aud:  Lagoudine  de  pres<.her ;  neantlemoius  au 
m&pnM  la  com  il  auroit  continii^  4  preschcr.  Lesquels  arrests,  estaot 
veaoB  i  la  coiiii«n88anoe  da  loy,  sa  maj:  lee  avoit  oonfirmte,  k  mande  tth 
ezpieflB6ment  k  la  oonr  k  and:  aiolieveaqiie  de  Boid*  de  jetter  Ud: 
Lagoudine  hors  icelle.  La  cour  voit  cecy  est  de  gcande  consequence  Sl 
est  grande  offence  h,  I'authorite  de  sa  maj:  &  ordonne  que  led:  Lagoudine 
soit  arrestc ;  &,  en  cas  que  ced:  Lagoudine  voulut  enfraiudrc  Tarrest 
de  la  cour,  qu'il  luy  soit  perniis  de  le  fiiire  prendre  partout  o\i  il  sera,  & 
iceluy  lueiier  eu  la  conciergerie  de  lad:  cour  pieds  &  mains  lies. 3* 

IV. 

Du  13  avril  1570. 

Cejourdhuy  est  venu  en  la  cour  le  S""  de  Montferrant,  &  a  dit  qu'il 
a  receu  une  lettre  du  roy  par  laquelle  sa  Muj;  luy  mande  qu'il  a  este 
adverti  qu'oii  tnitte  fort  mal  lee  Anglois  par  de^a ;  qu'est  entibemeiift 
lompTe  Taccort  fait  par  led:  Seigneur  avec  lad:  reyne  d'Angleterre.  En 

cela  la  cour  eat  memoiative  que,  toutes  fois  k  quantes  il  s'est  parle  des 
Anglois,  il  est  vena  prendre  advis  de  la  cour :  &  czoit  qu'elle  certitiora 
que,  durant  le  temps  que  les  Anglois  ont  demeur6  en  ceste  \alle,  ils  oiit 
este  si  bien  traites  qu'ils  s'en  sont  alles  tres  contents  ;  coinbion  que  aU'  un 
mediant  &  menteur  luy  aie  bailie  ceste  venue  poui  Ic  rendre  odieux  euvers 
le  roy.    A  ceste  cause  supplie  la  cour  qu'elle  luy  plaise  eu  escrire  au  roy. 

Surquoy  luy  a  esti  zeBpondu  pax  led:  S'  president  de  Boasignac  quo 
la  conr  oertifiera  tonioiirB  lie  zoj  que  jamaia  ancnn  Angola  n*a  e8t6  aneefee 
en  ceste  ville  nj  ailleors,  dans  les  avtiee  yillea,  bourge,  bastides  du  ressort 
d'icelle  dite  com;  enaemble  sont  toujours  contents  &  bien  traites  dans 
icelle  dite  xiHe.  Et,  au  demuranf ,  que  tontes  fois  &  quantes  led:  S""  de 
Montferrand  vient  par  devers  elle,  trouve  touiours  prest  pour  le  service  da 
roy  &  resoulu  d'entretenir  Taccort  fait  avec  lad:  reyne  d'Angleterre. 

Surquoy  led:  S'  de  Montferrant  a  remercie  la  cour,  &,  incontinaut  est 
B0urty.2» 

V. 

Dn  29  aoost  1972. 

Le  S**  de  Montferrant  estant  vena  en  la  cour  a  dit  avoir  recea  des  lettres 
du  loy  &  du  S'  de  Montpesat,  qu'on  dit  estre  lieutenant  poor  le  roy  «i 

Ouienne  en  absance  du  roy  de  Navarre. 

Lcsd:  lettres  estoint  leues  contenent  advertisement  <le  ce  qui  estoit 
advenu  touchant  I'executiou  faitte  en  la  ville  de  Paris  &  en  la  pers<inn«'  tant 
du  feu  admiral  de  Chatillon,  que  autres  geutilsLommes  en  plusieurs  endroits, 
n'y  aiant  rien  en  osla  de  la  rapture  de  TMit  de  pndfication ;  lequel  led: 
S'  roy  voalott  estre  entretena  aatant  que  jamais.  Sorquoy  a  dit  led: 

»        843  aeq.  »  pngs  901. 
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S*"  de  .Moiitforraiid  qu'il  ne  potivoit  cont<»nir  la  ville  en  paix  aoubs 
rauthorite  dii  roy  »ins  avoir  dcs  forces  ostraiigeros.-'' 

A  este  ivrroste  qu'il  sera  mis  en  ccste  ville  300  ht)inmes  de  pied,  qui 
seront  choisis  par  led:  S"*  de  Moutferraud,  &  lesquels  seront  nouris  & 
entratoiuiB  par  toiu  les  lisbitants  de  lad:  viDe  jusques  i  ce  qa^auttement 
aoit  ozdoii]ii6.M 

VI. 

Du  4  septum bre  1572. 

Cejourdhuy  fust  faitte  lecture  en  la  cour  de  rordoimunce  que  le  roy 
avoit  faitte  le  28  aoust,  &  I'avoit  envoiee  au  S*"  de  Moutferraud  gouverneur 
de  ceste  ville.  Far  cette  ordounance  le  roy  declare  que  la  cause  de  la  mort 
de  I'admiial  CShfttOhm,  ses  adhfttents,  k  auties  aes  complices,  advenoe  le  24 
aoQrt  dernier  n*eat  poor  ancune  cauae  de  religion,  ains  poor  obvier  k  1*6x6- 
cution  d'une  malheareuse  conspiration  faitte  par  led:  leu  admiral,  chef 
autheur  d'icelle  k,  ses  dits  adherents,  en  la  personne  dud:  S'  roy,  la  rcyne 
mdre,  messeigneurs  ses  freres,  le  loy  de  Kavarre,  &  auties  seigneurs  & 
princes  estants  pr^  d'eux.37 

vn. 

IKi9ootobn  1072. 

CSejonrdhuy  le  8'  de  Ifontlerrant,  niand^  de  venir  en  la  ooor,  a  dit  qu*U 
avoit  cste  adverti  qa^y  avoit  aucuns  de  la  cour  qui  avoit  escrit  au  S*"  amiral 
de  Villar8,28  lieutenant  du  roy  en  Guierme,  quo  iceluyde  Montferrant  n'avoit 
tu6  le  jour  dc  I'execution,  qui  fust  faitte  le  3  octobre,  que  10  a  12  homim  s  ; 
chose  de  tout  faus.sc.  Car  il  y  avoit  eu  plus  de  250  desces,  &  qu  il  eu 
ieroit  voir  le  rooUe  a  celuy  qui  le  voudroit  voir.^ 

vra. 

J>a  8  noTombre  1572. 

Cejourdhuy  le  lieutenant  &  procureurs  du  roy  en  Ouienne,  pour  ce 
.  mandte  en  la  cour,  ont  dit  que  le  S'  de  Herville,  afafeohal  de  Qdenne, 
lenr  avoit  communique  tme  missive  du  roy,  par  laquelle  estoit  mand£ 
d'informer  dee  massacres  qui  avoint  este  Caits  par  les  vUles  de  ce  teasort,  k 
contre  touts  ceux  qui  s'estoint  jact^s  d'avoir  eu  coramandement  du  roy  de 
le  faire  ;  &  de  leur  faire  procos  on  faire  exhiber  led:  commandement ; 
&  aussi  estoit  mande  de  faire  publier  lad:  missiTe  par  tout  le  ressort.^ 

»  This  bean  out  the  stetemeot  that  Montfemnd  Jong  luntated,  for  at  this 

dats  lie  is  clearly  not  in  favour  of  a  massacre. 

^  Page  549.    When  the  news  of  the  massacre  reached  ik>rdeaux  Uxeie  was  a 
sivalar  moyement  amongst  the  people  in  that  town.   It  was  this,  for  the  time  being, 
abortive  riring  that  was  the  oti^oi  the  leportedmiMsew  at  Boide»!i«  in  tiie  01^^ 
of  State  Papers,  fonign,  1672;  Mb.  683. 

»  Page  653. 

*  Marquis  de  Villara  suooeeded  Montluc  when  the  latter  retired  at  the  end  of 
1670L  See  aho  La  Garde's  jartification  of  this  m»mMm,Mim9in»defStlattl€Fnau$, 
ln.Me.  »FSgefi63.  >*Fage6aO. 
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IX. 

90  hudj  SO  «?nl  Itn, 

Cejonrdliuy  est  venu  en  la  com  le  S'  de  Hontfeimift,  lequfll  dit  avoit  k 
oommtuiiqaer  k  lad:  cour  deslettres  qu'il  a  receu  de  Monaieur^^  conoenieiit 

le  service  du  roy  &  conservation  de  la  ville.  Par  la  premiere  il  a  receu 
advertissernont  certain  que  ceux  de  la  N.O.  s'arment  &  mettent  sua  autant 
de  forces  qu'ils  pi-uvont,  pour  executor  leurs  mauvaises  intentions  k  con- 
tinuer  de  plus  en  plus  ies  troubles  de  ce  royaume.  L'autre  luy  mande  de 
ban  haster  Ies  hnit  TaiflBeaus,  audeyant  Ic  port  k  havxe  de  la  lo^Saente  ville, 
qui  doivent  partir  demain  pour  iMstar  k  rannfo  estcaog^  qoi  eet  ea 
riviere :  de  quoy  a  requis  icehiy  de  Mo&tfenand  lad:  oour  que  oea  deux 
nuBsives  soient  enregistrees. 

IjC  S"^  dp  Montferrant  a  derechef  dit  que  la  cour  voit  que  Tadvertisse- 
ment  que  Monsiour  a  receu  est  veritable,  &,  outre  cola,  y  a  un  marchant  de 
ceste  ville,  uomme  du  Casse,  qui  luy  a  communique  uiie  missive,  que  on  luy 
a  icnt  de  Iiondies,  que  rembarquement  du  oomte  de  Mbngomeiy,  oondnc- 
teiir  de  lad:  aimfe,  a  est^  fait  k  Londies  an  veu  ft  soeu  de  la  njne 
d*Aiigleteire.*> 

X. 

Da  Inndy  25  may  1673. 

Est  venu  en  la  cour  M.  de  Montferrant,  lequel  a  dit  que  cc  n'estoit  paa 
k  la  cour  qu'il  devoit  randre  compte  de  sii  charge  ny  de  ses  actions,  mais 
c'eatoit  au  roy  &  Monsieur  seuls ;  &  que  des  que  icelle  cour  le  vouloit  con- 
teaindze  de  oe  bate  0  ne  le  foiioit  poiiit,  d'autant,  comme  il  ^aoit,  que  led: 
Benoist  de  Lagebaston  lay  eatoit  niapect  de  bngue  main  ft  luy  vouloit 
maL  Led:  S'  president  luy  r^apondoit  qu'il  ne  debvoit  tenir  tela  piopoa, 
ft,  que  si  led:  Montf  errand  avoit  quel  que  chose  de  soub^on  contic  luy,  qu'il 
s'en  poiivcust  par  Ies  rcmedos  de  justice.  Sur  cc  one  deliberation  &  a  est^ 
ordomie  que,  veu  les  grands  propos  do  courous  qui  se  sont  meus  entre  le  S"^ 
de  Montierrand  &.  le  premier  president,  jusqu'^  led:  Montferraud  avoit  dit 
que  le  premier  prMdent  eafeoit  eabmniateuT,  &  que  led:  pranier  pxtndent 
hiy  avoit  donni  on  dementi,  a  est£  otdomi6  que  lea  con""  qui  aeront 
d^put^  porteront  au  roy  le  pr^aent  registre ;  ft  cepandant  lad:  oour  inhibe 
and:  Hontlennnd  Tentrie  ft  a&mce  en  icelle  cour.** 

The  duke  of  Anjou  was  now  in  supreme  command  and  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
La  Roelidle. 

Page  6Si.  This  expediticni  of  Montgomery  threw  m  some  jpravliions  to  Ia 
Kochelle  but  was  not  nf  any  great  value.  See  Calendar  of  Stale  Paiptn,  1572-74, 
No.  920.   Too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  Dale's  assertion. 

"  T$gb  879.  Monttoaad  had  fdbatA  the  eamp  before  La  Roehdk  on  6  Manh  of 
this  year,  and  it  was  Hun  |icobftblj  where  he  imbibed  the  idea  of  opposition  to  th* 
parlemont.  About  the  tame  time  the  nUtioni  of  Villais  and  the  padamant  abo 
became  strained. 
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Lts^  of  Oi>posed  Elections  on  taking  Office • 

Thb  Statate  of  6  Anne,  o.  7,  sect.  25  (1707)  enacts  that  the  accept- 
ance of  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  by  a  member  of  the 

Houf:e  of  Commons  renders  his  seat  vacant,  but  permits  him  to  stand 
for  re-election,  (except  in  the  case  of  such  oftices  as  l>y  statute  are 
not  tenable  with  a  seat  in  that  House).  The  frequency  of  occasions 
for  such  re-elections  was  reduced  by  the  provision  in  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  (80  &  31  Vict.  c.  102,  sect.  52)  that  a  seat  should  not  be 
vacated  by  the  removal  of  a  member  from  one  to  anotluT  of  certain 
specified  offices,  includmg  all  the  chief  ministerial  posts.  Hence 
S&r  B.  Isaaos  did  not  vacate  his  seat  on  his  transference  from  the 
Solieitor  to  the  Attorney-Generalship  in  October  last.  In  1859  (before 
this  amendment  of  the  Act  of  Anne)  Ifr.  Mihier  Gibson  had  to 
stand  two  re-eleetioins  for  Ashton-under-Lyne  within  a  fortnic^t 
(27  June  and  9  Jnly)  on  sacoessiTe  appointments  as  PMddent  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade  respectively. 

No  list  has,  I  think,  ever  been  {ninted  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
re-election  of  members  on  accepting  office  has  been  opposed.  The 
ioUowing  is  an  attempt  to  supply  such  a  record.  I  have  pat  together 
from  various  sources  lists  in  chronological  order  of  elections  in  which 
(1)  a  member  accepting  office  has  lost  or  surrendered  his  seat,  (2)  a  . 
member  acceptinrj  office  has  been  unsuccessfully  opposed.  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  In  order  to  make  the  hsts 
more  comi^lctc  historically,  I  have  grouped  the  elections  according 
to  the  adiiiiiii-t rations  under  which  they  took  place. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  complete  records  of  the  elections  in  the 
«trlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  polls  may  have  taken  place  for  vacancies  caused  by  acceptance 
o!  office  which  I  have  not  foand,  hat  my  collections  indade  a  large 
oomber  of  contests  whidi  have  never  been  pabUshed  eicept  in  oontem- 
pooniy  newspapers,  and  I  think  that  very  few,  if  any,  that  concern 
the  present  sabject  have  escaped  my  search.  The  earliest  instanoe  of 
e  Cabinet  Minister  being  rejected  on  appealing  for  re-election  after 
Tacating  his  seat  by  acceptance  of  office  is  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  1805,  the  latest  that  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  1908.  There 
are  only  seven  such  cases  in  all,  the  others  b(>ing  those  of  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitzgerald  (1828),  Lord  John  Kussell  (1835),  Mr.  Gladstone 
(1846),  Lord  Lincoln  (1H4>;).  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (1880).     The  un- 
successful attempts  to  imseat  Cabinet  Ministers  number  eigliteen, 
of  which  only  two  occurred  before  the  Koform   Bill  of  1882 
and  eight  are  of  more  recent  date  than  the  latest  exfcnr^ion  of  the 
franchise  in  1885.    The  period  of  most  frequent  oppositions  to 
re-election  was  from  1830  to  1840  during  the  Grey  and  Melbourne 
admiiiiitrations.    Witliin  those  ten  years  live  ministers  were  sucoess- 
ially  and  seventeen  onsaccessfully  opposed. 
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The  cases  of  opposition  have  been  most  nuineroas  when  the 
oflfice  accepted  was  a  Junior  Lordship  of  the  Treasury  or  Admiralty  ; 
next  to  these  in  order  of  frequency  come  the  Law  OfiScers  of  the 
tliree  kingdoms  :  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Chief  Secretaries  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irehmd  have  most  often 
had  to  fight  for  their  seats,  and  in  comparatively  recent  years  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  appear  to  have  specially 
attracted  attempts  to  unseat  them,  which  have  been  uniformly 
ineffective. 

A  striking  illustiation  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
dealing  with  eleetaon  petitions  in  the  days  hdm  the  GronTille  Act 
is  afforded  by  the  laet  that  three  offieials  who  were  beaten  at  the 
polls  on  accepting  o£Bce  ousted  their  suocessfol  opponents  on  petition 
in  the  period  between  1707  and  1727. 

Alfbbd  B.  Bbavbn. 

L 

Instances  of  members  losing  their  seats  on  standing  for 
re-election  after  accepting  office. 

GoDOLPHlN. — 1707,  NoveinV)er.  Oreat  Bedwin ,  N.  Pollexfen  (Commissioner 
of  Prizes),  defeated  bj  T.  Pauncefort,  but  regained  his  seat  on 

petition. 

Habley. — 1713-14,  March.  Penryn,  A.  Peudarves,  (Siurveyor  Greneral  of 
Lands),  defeated  by  S.  Trefusis. 

AHD  Stamhopb.— 1718,  April  Lieh/ldd,  W.  CSietwyiid 
(Paymaster  of  PensionB),  defeated  by  W.  Baiydt  but  regained  the 

seat  on  petition. 

1718,  November.    Shaftesbury,  W.  Benson  (Surveyor  General  of 

Works),  r(>-elected,  but  unseated  on  petition,  his  opponent  Sir 

E.  Des  Bouverie  being  seated. 
Walpole. — 1721,  April.    Carlisle,  General  Stanwix  (Governor  of  Hull), 

defeated  by  H.  Aglionby. 
1735,  Jane.    Bedford,  O.  Huzky  (Oommittbner  of  '^^ctoalling), 

defeated  by  J.  ^urioe  Brace. 
1726-7,  January.    Petersfield,  Serjeant  Miller  (Baron  of  Exchequer  in 

Scotland),  defeated  by  J.  Taylor,  but  regained  the  seat  on  petition. 
1729,  ifay.    LircrpooL  T.  Brereton  (Commissioner  of  Victualling), 

defeated  by  Sir  T.  Aston,  Bt. 
1729-30,  February.   Aylesbury,  P.  Lloyd  (Equerry  to  the  King), 

defeated  by  R.  Ing^ldsby. 
1731,  May.   Marlow,  J.  (havering  (a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber), 

defeat^  by  G.  Robinson. 
1737.  Tune.    Chippenham,  R.  Holland  (a  Judge  in  Wales),  defeated 

bv  E.  Bavntun-Rolt. 

W  ml 

DwrONSHiRE. — 1756,  December.  Stockbridqe,  Dr.  Hay  (a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty),  abandoned  his  seat  witJiout  a  contest  to  Lord 
PowerBOovrt. 
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NooTH. — 1772,  January.    WalUn^ord,  B.  Pigot  (Waiden  of  the  Mint), 

defeated  by  J.  Cator. 
1772,  May.    iSV///a.s//,  T.  Bradshaw  (a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 

defeated  by  J.  Williams,  but  regained  the  seat  ou  petition. 
l8T  TiTT. — 1788,  August.   WeHmkuter,  Loid  Hood  (a  Lord  of  the  Admir' 

alty),  defeated  by  Lord  J.  Towndieiid. 
2in>  Pitt. — *  1805,  July.    Down  County,  Lord  Castlereagh  (Seontaiy 

icft  War  and  the  Colonies),  defeated  by  the  Hon.  J.  Meade. 
FbbCXVAL. — 1810,  March  10.    Cambridgeshire,  Riglit  Hon.  C.  P.  Yorke 

(a  Teller  of  the  E.xchcquer),  retired  on  the  noraination  day 

and  Lord  F.  G.  Osborne  was  elected  without  a  contest.^ 
IjIVIRFOOL. — 1816,  June.    Rochester^  Adm.  Sir  T.  B.  Thompson,  Bt. 

(Treamuer  of  Gxeenwich  Hospital),  defeated  by  J.  BametL 
1818,  Haich.  SouthampUm,  Sii  G.  H.  Hose  (Clerk  of  the  Parliaments) 

gave  up  his  seat  without  a  contest  to  the  Whig  candidate, 

W.  Chamberlayne,  and  was  rctunied  for  Christchurch. 
1823,  Fcbruar}'.    Chichester,  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskissoii  (Treasurer 

of  the  Navy)  gave  up  his  seat  and  was  elected  for  Liverpool.  He 

was  succeeded  by  W' .  S.  Poyntz,  a  Whig  who  defeated  a  Kadical 

candidate. 

18S4,  March.  Banutapk,  M.  Nolan  (a  Judge  in  Wales),  defeated  bj 
F.  Hodgson.* 

WBLUNGTOir. — *  1828,  July.    Clare  County^  Right  Hon.  W.  Vesey- 
Fitzgerald  (President  of  tiie  Board  'of  Trade),  defeated  1^ 

Daniel  O'Connell. 

Qbby.— 1830,  December.    Prcslon,  Right  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley  (Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland),  defeated  by  Henry  Hunt  (Radical). 

1833,  April.    Gloucester,  Captain  the  Hon.  M.  F.  F.  Berkeley  (a 
Lend  of  tlie  Admiralty),  defeated  by  H.  T.  Hope. 

1834,  Febroary.    Duikfft  8ir  J.  Ganq»bell  (Attomey-Geneial), 
defeated  by  T.  Hawkes. 

2in>  Helboi  kxe. — *  1835,  May.   South  Devon,  Lord  John  BusseU  (Home 
Secretary),  defeated  by  M.  E.  N.  Parker. 
1838,  March.    Devizes,  Captain  Dundas  (Clerk  of  the  Ordnance), 
re-elected,  but  on  petition  lua  opponent,  G.  H.  W.  Heueage,  was 
seated. 

Snd  Pbbl.— *  1846,  January.  Newark,  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Oladstone 
(Colonial  Secretazy),  abandoned  his  seat  without  a  contest  to 
J.  Stuart  (Protectionist). 
1846,  February.    Westminster,  Captain  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Rous  (Lord 

of  the  Admiralty),  defeated  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  (Radical). 
*1846,  February.    South  Nottinghnnu^hire,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (Chief 
Secretar}'  for  Ireland), defeated  by  T.  B.T.  Hildyard  (Protectionist). 
1st  Russell. — 1846,  August.    St.  AUmns^  Earl  of  Listowei  (a  Lord  in 
Wailing),  defeated  by  B.  B.  GabbelL 
1851,  Juty.    Soatibonught  Earl  of  Mulgrave  (Comptroller  of  the 
Household),  defeated  by  Q.  F.  Tonng. 

*  Yorke  was  of  Cabinet  rank,  having  been  Home  Secretaiy  under  Addington.  and 
be  became  Pint  Loid  of  the  Adadnlty  soon  alter  this  defeat 

>  Ibis  was  not  again  to  the  OppoatUoa;  there  were  thiesoandldatee,  all  Tcoiee. 
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1st  Derby. — 1852,  March.  Kildare  Counti/,  Lord  Isaas  (Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland),  abandoned  his  seat  without  a  contest  to  W.  H.  F.  Cogan. 

AjnBDiiN.— 1863,  Janoaiy.  (^Iiw  A)rmi$il,  Jolm  Sadleir  (a  Loid  of  the 
Tseasnxy),  defeated  by  J.  Alexander  (CSonseirvative). 
1865,  Jawaxry.   Sunderland,  W.  Digby  Seymour  (Recorder  of  New- 
castle-on-Tvne),  defeated  by  H,  Fenwick  (advanced  Liberal). 

2md  Palmerston, — 1862,  March.  Longford  County,  Hon.  Luke  White 
(a  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  defeated  by  Major  O'Keilly  (Inde- 
pendent Liberal). 

2nd  BussiLL. — 1866,  Febmaiy.  Sunierkmi,  H.  Fenwidc  (a  Loid  of  th« 
Admiralty),  defeated  by  J.  Candliflb  (Badioal). 

8rd  Derby.— 1866,  July.   Brid^ewater,  G.  Patton  (Lord  Advocate). 

defeated  by  P.  Vanderbyl. 
2uD  Gladstone.—*  1880,  May.    Oxford,  Six  W.  Uarcourt  (Home  Seeio- 

tar}'),  defeated  by  A.  W.  Hall. 
1880,  May.    Wigton  Boroughs,  J.   McLaren  (Lord  Advocate), 

defeated     H.  J.  Stewazt* 
1882,  November.  SaUihury,  W.  H.  Gienfell  (a  Groom  in  Waiting), 

defeated  by  C.  J.  Kennard. 
Mb.  Bauoub.— 1905,  April.   Brighton,  6.  W.  £.  Loder  (a  Lord  of  the 

Treasury),  defeated  by  E.  A.  Villiers. 
Mb.  AsQi'iTH.— ♦  1908,  April.   North  West  Manchester,  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  S. 

Churchill  (President  of    Board  of  Trade),  defeated   by  W, 

Joynaon-Hicks.  . 

The  foUowing  cases  have  not  been  included  in  the  foregoing  list, 
because  the  seats  abandoned  by  the  member  accepting  offioe  were 
filled  without  a  contest  by  memben  of  the  same  party  — 

Habuey.— 1712,  July.  IkvomMn,  Sir  William  Pole  (Master  of  the  House- 
hold) was  succeeded  by  a  Tory  (Sir  W.  Courtenay),  and 
apparently  did  not  seek  re-election  in  that  Parhament,  though 
he  may  possibly  have  been  defeated  at  a  poll  of  which  I  have 

found  no  record. 

PULTENEY  AND  WILMINGTON. — 1741-2,  MaicL  BrocUeyt  Dr.  G.  Lee  (a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  was  suooecded  by  the  Hon.  8.  Shirley, 
and  was  elected  for  Devises  in  the  foUowtng  July. 

Devohbbiu. — *  1756,  December.  Aldborough,  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt  (Secre- 
tary of  State),  transferred  himself  to  Okehampton  and  was 
succeeded  by  N.  CHiolniley. 
1756,  December.  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  Right  Hon.  C.  Tow  nshend 
(Treasurer  of  the  Chamber) ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  relative  and 
namesake  (afterwards  Loid  Bayning),  and  fonnd  a  seat  for  himself 
at  Saltash.^ 

^  This  list  does  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  ;  there  were  several  similar  i"«»*«**Tt 
in  the  eighteenth  omtwy  o£  menfaen  exohanging  one  nomination  bo«ni|^  for 
another  on  aooeptsnoe  of  offioe,  and  I  have  only  reoorded  hen  wme  special  oases  in 

illu.stratinn  of  a  not  uncommon  practire. 

*  The  ofiUcial  Jteiurnof  Members  of  Parliament  ( 1879).  followed  by  Professor  Pollard 
and  Mr.  Norgate  in  thaiNelMMiiry  of  NatUmal  Btography,  IviL  118  and  120^«amiBoaii^ 
atatw  thai  the  elder  Towmhcnd  was  fe>elected.  Thii  is  shown  to  be  wioog  bj 
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N"«WCASTLE  AND  PiTT— *  1757,  July.    Okehampton,  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt 

(Secretary  of  State),  reaigaed  his  seat  to  T.  Potter  aud  trans- 

fisDed  lumielf  to  BaHi. 
l8T  Vm, — 1794,  JaniiAiy.  Sea/ord,  J.  Saigent  (Gkrk  of  the  (hdnanoe), 

tnsmhanA  himadf  to  the  Ordnance  pocket-boiough  (Queen- 

borough),  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  P.  JodrcU  who  had  stood  as 

his  colleague  at  the  general  election  of  1790. 
LrVKBPOOL. — *  1812,  July.    Bristol,  Right  Hon.  C.  Bragge  Bathurst 

(Chancellor  of  tho  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  went  to  Bodmin  and 

was  succeeded  by  R.  Hart  Davis. 
2m>  PWi.— 1812»  Febraaiy.  BmtAm,  J,  B.  JackKm  (SoHcitof-Geiiezal 

for  belsnd),  went  to  Dublin  Univrasily  and  was  succeeded  bj 

Yncoimt  Bemsid. 
1844,  April.    Woodstock^  F.  Thesiger  (Solicitor  General),  withdrew 

at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  favour  of  the 

lattcr's  son,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  and  was  returned  soon 

after  for  Abingdon. 

n. 

The  following  are  instances  of  unsaccessfol  opposition  to  a 
member  vaoating  his  seat  by  aceepting  office : — 

GoDomnr. — 1706-0,  Much.    Artmdtl,  Tiscoimt  Shannon  (Deputy 

Goyemor  of  Dover  CSastle),  opposed  by  E.  Dommer. 
1709,  December.   Aylesbury ^  Sir  John  Wittewrong,  Bt.  (Oom- 

mission  as  Colonel  in  the  Army),  opposed  by  J.  Herbert. 
Habley. — 1713  14,  March.    Hastings,  Sir  J.  Martin  (a  Commissioner  for 

arranging  trade  with  France),  opposed  by  J.  Offley. 
TowNSHEND. — 1715,  December.    Newark,  Hon.  C.  D'Arcy  (Master  of  the 

Horse),  opposed  by  R.  Newdigate. 
SuHDmLAND  A3n>  STANHora.— 1717,  May.   CRouoetter^mt  U.  Dncie 

Moreton  (a  Yice-Tieasnrer  of  Ireland),  opposed  by  H.  Oolchester. 
Waufolb.— 1724,  November.   Stnjning,  J.  Gnmley  (Oommissaiy  Qeneral 

of  Musters),  opposed  by  T.  Harrison. 
1725,  Juno.    Sandtcich,  Sir  G.  Oxcnden,  Bartb  (a  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty),  opposed  by  J.  Mitchell. 

1725,  June.    Bodmin,  R.  West  (Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland),  opposed 
by  J.  Laroche. 

1726,  May.  SuBbwryt  W.  Wyndham  (lieatenant  Governor  of 
CShelsea  Hospital),  exposed  by  B.  Jackson. 

1729-30,  January.    Weolh  y,  S(  rj<  ant  Birch  {CmBttor  Baion  of  the' 

Exchequer),  opposed  by  J.  Cornewall. 
1730,  May.    Ynrvxnu(h,  Norfolk,  Right  Hon.  H.  Walpole  (Cofferer  of 

the  Housohold),  opposed  by  —  Ellis. 
1735,  May.     Honiion,  Sir  W.  Yonge,  Bt.  (Secretary  at  War), 

opposed  by  Lord  A.  Hamilton. 

eonpariaon  of  suooessivo  issues  of  the  Royal  KaUndar  between  1766  and  1761,  by 
eontsmpoimiy  nempapea,  Aod  by  Horace  Walpole  {Letttrt,  iii  48,  ed.  Cunningham). 
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1737-8,  March.     Windsor,  Lord  V.  Bcauclerk    (a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty),  opposed  by  B.  Oldfield ;  the  election  resulted  in  a 
doable  zetam,  but  Beanden^  waa  sealed  by  the  House. 
17S9,  May.  Shoniham,  J.  Fhilipaon  (a  GommiBmoner  of  the  Navy), 
opposed  by  C.  Fiedeiidc 
[Both  candidates  were  supporters  of  the  Government] 
PULTBNEY  AND  WILMINGTON. — 1741-2,  March.    Surreij,  Lord  Baltunoie 

(a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  opposed  by  G.  Woodroffe. 
H.  Pelham. — 1743,  December.    Edinburgh  County,  Sir  C.  Gilmour,  Bt. 
(a  Lord  of  Trade),  opposed  by  Sir  J.  Baird,  Bait. 
1744,  December.    Kinc»dme$kint  Sir  J.  Oaake^pe,  Bt.  (Gom- 
nuBsion  as  Captain  in  the  Army),  opposed  by  ffir  A.  Baimer- 
man  and  W.  Burnett. 
1749,  December.    Westminster,  Viscount  Trentham  (a  Lord  of  the 

Admiralty),  opposed  by  Sir  G.  Vandeput,  Bt. 
1751,  April.    Newark,  J.  S.  Charlton  (Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the 
Ordnance),  opposed  by  B.  Cracroft. 
Detomshibi.— 'nSG,  December.   A yksbury,  T.  Potter  (Paymaatev  of  the 

Forcea),  opposed  by  F.  Halsey. 
Nbwoastlb  and  Pitt  — 1757,  July.    Windsor,  Ri^t  Hon.  H.  Pox  (Pay- 
master of  the  Forces),  opposed  by  C.  Bowles. 
Gbbhville.— 1 703.  D(H  e  mber.    Wigan,  Sir  F.  Norton  (Attorney  General), 

opposed  by  G.  Byntr. 
North.— 1771,  February.    Haddington  Boroughs,  P.  Warrender  (Remem- 
brancer of  tike  Exchequer  in  Scotland),  opposed  by  C.  O^vie. 
1777,  June.    YarmotOh,  Ncrfclk,  C  Towndiend  (a  ^oe  Tceaauer  of 
Ireland),  opposed  by  W.  Beckfoxd. 
im>  BocKiNOSAM.  —1 782,  April.   Hindcn,  L.  Eanyon  (Attorney  (Senerai), 

opposed  by  Sir  J.  Lade,  Bt. 
IST  Portland  ('the  Coalition'). — 1783,  April.    Sallash,  Sir  Grey  Cooper, 

Bt.  (a  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  opposed  by  John  Buller. 
lax  Pitt. — 1791,  June.   Ponte/ract,  J.  Smyth  (a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 
opposed  by  J.  WaUL 
*  1794,  July.  Norwich,  W.  Windham  (Secretary  at  War),  opposed  by 
J.  Mingaye. 

1797,  July.   Doveff  G.  S.  Pyboa  (a  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  opposed 

by  R.  H.  Solly. 

Addikgton. — 1803,  .June.    Southwark,  Right  Hon.  G.  Tiemey  (Treasurer 

of  the  Navy),  opposed  by  Sir  T.  Turton. 
$m  Pitt.— 1805,  March.  DutUm  XJmomity,  Hon.  Q.  Knox  (a  Lord  of 

the  Treaanry  in  Ireland) ,  opposed  by  J.  L.  Foster  and  A.  Browne. 
Gbbnville  ('All  the  Talents ')•— 1806,  June.    HoniUm,  Hon.  A.  C 

Bradshaw  (Teller  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland),  opposed  by  Lord 

Cochrane  (Radical). 
PXRCEVAL. — 1811,  Januar}'.    L^-^^.ic/c  County,  W.  Odell  (a  Lord  of  the 

Treasury  in  Irela  .^i,  opposed  by  W.  T.  Monsell. 
Liverpool. — *  1816,  June.  Liverpool,  Right  Hon.  G.  Churning  (President 

of  Board  of  Control),  opposed  by  T.  Leyland. 
1832,  February.    West  Looe,  Right  Hon.  H.  Oonlbnxn  (Ohief 

Secretary  for  Ireland),  opposed  by  Rowland  Stephenson. 
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1823,  March.    Newport,  ('ornwali  J,  Baine  (a  Judge  ia  Wales), 

opposed  by  Rowland  Stepheiibou. 
1823,  April.    Durham,  iSir  H.  Hardinge  (Clerk  of  the  Ordnance), 

opposed  by  H.  Lftmbton. 
WiLLOiOTON.— 1838,  Febrnazy.  Durham,  Sir  H.  Haidiiige  (Clerk  of  the 

Ordnance),  opposed  by  A.  Bobertaon. 

1828,  February.  A' ilken ny,  J.  Doherty  (Solicitor  General  for  Ireland) 
opposed  by  P.  S.  Butler. 

1829,  February.  Bath,  Earl  of  Brecknock  (a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 
opposed  by  i\  Palmer  ;  a  double  return,  but  Brecknock  retained  the 
seat  at  a  fresh  election. 

1839,  June.    Wet/mouth,  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  (Solicitor  General), 
opposed  by  G.  C.  Montagu. 
Gbbt. — 1830,  December.   Chester^  Hon.  B.  Grosvenor  (Comptroller  of  the 
Household),  opposed  by  F.  C.  Offley  (both  candidates  were  Whigs). 

1831,  February.  Kilkenny  County,  Viscount  Uuncannon  (First  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests),  opposed  by  Hon.  P.  Butler 
(advanced  Liberal). 

1833,  April.  Coventry,  Right  Hon.  E.  Ellice  (Secretary  at  War), 
opposed  by  M.  Thomas  and  J.  U.  Cobbett. 

1838,  June.  South  Slaffardthire,  Bight  Hon.  E.  J.  Littleton  (Chief 
Secretaiy  fat  Ireland),  opposed  by  IHscoont  Ingestre. 
*  1834,  June.    Cambridge,  Right  Hon.  T.  Spring  Bice  (Cobnial 
Secretar}^),  opposed  by  >^ir  K.  B.  Sugden. 

1834,  June.  Leith,  J.  A.  Murray  (Lord  Advocate),  opposed  by  W. 
Aitchison. 

8nd  Mkluouuxe. — *  1835,  April.    Manchester,  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Thomson 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  opposed  by  B.  Braidley. 
1836,  April  TaunUmt  Bight  Hon.  H.  Labouchere  (Master  of  the 
Mint),  opposed  by  B.  Disraeli. 

1835,  April.  Pearyn,  Sir  B.  M.  Bolfe  (Solicitor  General),  opposed  by 
Lord  Tullamore. 

1835,  May.  \]\\st  liidiiuf  of  Yorkshire,  Viscount  Morpeth  (Chief 
ISecretar}'  for  Ireland),  opposed  by  the  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Wortley. 

1835,  May.  Leith,  J.  A.  Murray  (Lord  Advocate),  opposed  by 
Admiral  Sir  D.  Milne. 

1836,  September.  Dunfforvon,  M.  O'Loghlen  (Attorney  Genexal  for  lie- 
land),  opposed  by  J.  M.  Qallwey.  (Both  candidates  were  liberals.) 

1836,  August.  Sheffield,  J.  Parker  (a  Lord  of  the  Treasmy),  opposed 

by  J.  Bell  (Chartist). 
1838,  February.  Gal  nay  Borowjh,  A.  U.  Lynch  (Master  in  Chancexy), 

opposed  by  Sir  V.  Blake,  Bt. 

1838,  February.  Tipperary  County,  R.  Lalor  Sheil  (a  Commissioner 
of  Gieenwich  Hospital),  opposed  by  S.  W.  Barton. 

1839,  May.  Hertford,  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper  (a  Commissioner  of  Green- 
wich Hospital),  opposed  by  Sir  W.  M.  T.  Farquhar,  Bt. 

1840,  January.  Newark,  Sir  T.  Wilde  (Solicitor  General),  opposed  by 
F.  Thesiger.    (Both  candidates  were  afterwards  Lord  Chancellors.) 

1840,  June.  Cockerrnouth,  K.  Horsman  (a  Lord  of  the  Treasury), 
opposed  by  General  Wyndham. 
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2nd  Pkkl.— 1844,  April.    ExrU  r,  Sir  W.  W.  FoUett  (Attorney  General), 
opposed  by  General  Briggs. 
1845,  July.   Abingdottt  ^  F.  Thesiger  (Attorney  (xeneral),  opposed 
by  Oeneral  Oaulfield. 

1845,  July.  Cambridge,  Sir  F.  Kelly  (Solicitor  General),  opposed  by 
R.  A.  S.  Adair. 

1846,  March.   Sta  fford,  Captain  the  Hon.  8.  T.  Carnegie  (a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury),  opposed  by  Dr.  Sleigh  (Protectionist). 

IST  KussELL.— *  1846,  July.    Edinburgh,  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Blacaulay 
(Paymaster  General),  opposed  by  Sir  Culling  Smith.  (Both 
candidates  were  Liberals.) 
1846,  July.  P/ymouiA, Visooimt  Ebiington  (a  Lord  of  the  Treasoiy), 

opposed  by  H.  Vmcent  (CSiartist). 
1846,  September.  Derby,  E.  Stratt  (Cfluef  Ciommiarioner  of  Bailwaya), 
opposed  by  Sir  D.  Mackworth,  Bart. 

1852,  February.  Northam-pton,  Ri^'ht  Hon.  R.  Vernon  Smith  (Secre- 
tary at  War),  opposed  by  C.  Markham. 

IST  Derby. — 1852,  March.    Enniskillen,  J.  Whiteside  (Solicitor  General 

for  Ireland),  opposed  by  J.  CoUum. 

Aberdeen. — *  1853,  Januar\\    Halifax,  Sir  C.  Wood  (President  of  the 

Board  of  Ckjutrol),  opposed  by  H.  Edwards. 
.   *  1868,  January.  Oattfiird  Umvenity,  Bight  Hon.  W.  £.  CHadatone 

(Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  opposed  by  D.  H.  PeroeraL 

1853,  Jannaiy.  Southampton,  Sir  A.  J.  E.  (3ookbQm  (Attomsj 
General),  opposed  by  A.  D.  W.  Bailhe-(!!ochrane. 

1853,  January.  Gloucester,  Admiral  Berkeley  (a  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty), opposed  by  H.  T.  Hope. 

1853,  April.  Athlone^  W.  Keogh  (Solicitor  (General  for  Ireland), 
opposed  by  T.  Norton  (Ubeial). 

1864,  Febnuoy.  Louth  Cowtfy,  G.  8.  Forteacne  (a  Lord  of  the 
Treasory),  opposed  by  J.  M.  CkntweU  (liberal). 

IST  Palmbbstoit.— 1866,  Iftaich.  Porttmonuh,  Yiaoonnt  Monok  (a  Lord  of 
the  Tzeaaoiy),  opposed  by  Serjeant  Oaselee  (liberal). 

2nd  PALMBBflTON.— 1860,  Junc.  NewcaHie-on'Tfne,  Bight  Hon.  T.  E. 

Headlam  (Judge  Advocate  Creneral),  opposed  by  W.  Cuthbert. 

1859,  June.  Norwich,  Viscount  Buiy  (Tzeasurer  of  the  Household), 
opposed  by  Sir  S.  Biguold. 

1859,  June.  Bedford,  S.  WTiitbread  (a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty), 
opposed  by  Capt.  Polhill-Turner. 

1869,  June.  Sandwich,  B.  H.  Enatdhbull-Hugessen  (a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury),  opposed  by  Sir  J.  Fergusson. 
♦  1859,  July.  Oxford  University,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer),  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos. 

1859,  August.  Hertford,  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper  (Vice  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade),  opposed  by  R.  Dirasdale. 

1860,  March  Cork  County,  Right  Hon.  R.  Deasy  (Attorney  General 
for  Ireland),  oppoeed  by  '^Hscount  Campden. 

1864,  June.  Winehesler,  J.  Bonham-Carter  (a  Lord  of  the  Treasury), 
opposed  by  C.  Lemprieie. 
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Sad  Duby— 1866,  July.   GwOdford,  Sir  W.  Bovill  (Sdidtor  Gowial), 

opposed  by  H.  L,  Long. 
1866,  August.    Galwny  Borough,  M.  Monifl  (Solicitor  Geneial  fox 
Ireland),  opposed  l)y  N.  Stubber. 
IST  Gladstone. — 1869,  November.    Whitby^  W.  H.  Gladstone  (a  Lord  of 
tlie  Treasury),  opposed  by  W.  C.  Wonlej. 

1870,  Febrouy.  iMidondemft  R.  Dowse  (SolidtcHr  Qeneial  lor 
Ireland),  opposed  by  B.  Baxter. 

1871,  November.  Boner,  O.  Jeseel  (Solicitor  General),  on^pOMd  by 
E.  W.  Barnett. 

*  1872,  August.    PonUjmcl.    Right  Hon.  H.  C.  E.  Chiiders  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  opposed  by  Viscount  Polhngtou. 
(This  was  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act.) 
1873,  October.  TamUm,  Sir  H.  James  (Solicitor  Qeneral),  opposed 
bySir  A.S]ade,Bart. 

1873,  November.   Haverfordwest,  Lord  KrasiogtoiL  (a  Gioom  in 
Waiting),  opposed  by  Colonel  Peel. 

Snd  Disraeli.— 1874,  March.  Dublin  County,  Right  Hon.  T.  E.  Taylor 
(Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  opposed  by  C.  S.  PamelL 
(This  was  Parnell's  first  appearance  in  political  life.) 

1874,  March.    Eye,  Viscount  Barrington  (Vice -Chamberlain  of  the 
Household),  opposed  by  G.  Easton. 

1875,  December.   WkUdiavm,  G.  A.  0.  Bentinck  (Judge  Advocate 
Qeneial),  opposed  by  C.  Thompson. 

2nd  Gladstone. — 1880,  May.  Mallow,  W.  M.  Johnson  (Solicitor  Qeneral 
for  Ireland),  opposed  by  R.  W.  Kelly  (Home  Ruler). 

1884,  November.    Scarborough,  W.  S.  Caine  (a  Iiord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty), opposed  by  Sir  G.  Sitwell. 

1st  Salisbu&t. — *  1885,  July.  Woodstock,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
(Secxetsiy  for  India),  opposed  by  C.  B.  Giant 

1885,  Jiify.  Bye,  B.  Ashmead-Bartlett  (a  Lord  of  the  AdmiraUy), 
opposed  by  M.  L.  Hawkes. 

1885,  July.  Down  County,  Lord  Arthur  HiU  (OomptroUer  of  the 
Household),  opposed  by  J.  S.  Brown. 

3BJD  Gladstone. — *  1886,  February.  Newcastle-on-Tyiie,  Right  Hon, 
J.  Morley  (Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  opposed  by  C.  F. 
Hamond. 

1886,  Febmazy.  OMtiMiy,  Right  Hon.  B.  Heneage  (ChanceHor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster),  opposed  by  OoL  Campbell-Walker. 

1886,  February.  South  Hadkneif,  ffir  C.  Bnssell  (Attorney  Qeneral), 

opposed  by  Sir  A.  Scoble. 
1886,  February.   Cardif,  Sir  E.  J.  Beed  (a  Lord  of  the  Tieasniy), 

opposed  by  J.  T.  D.  Llewt  lyn. 
2nd  Salisbury.—*  1886,  August.    Tower  Hamlets— St.  George's,  Right 

Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie  (President  of  the  Local  Government  Board). 

opposed  by  B.  Bve. 
1880,  September.  Lmeohuihiir»'--8leafird,  Bi^^t  Hon.  H.  C9iap]in 

(President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture),  opposed  by  F.  Otter. 
1891,  October.    North  East  Manchester,  Sir  J.  Feignsson,  Bt. 

(Postmaster  General),  opposed  by  C.  P.  Scott. 
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4th  Gladstone. — ♦1892,  August.    Derby,  Sir  W.  Haroourt  (Chauoellor  ol 
the  Exchequer),  opposed  by  H.  J.  Farmer- Atkinson. 
*1892,  August.    Newcasth-on-Tifne,  Right  Hon.  J.  Morley  (Chief 

Secretary  for  Ireland),  opposed  by  P.  Ralli. 
1898»  December.  North  Batit  XoMOMAirv— ilocriN^ioii,  J.  F.  Leete 
(Becoider  of  Bfancheeter),  opposed  \/f  B.  T.  Hennon-Hodge. 
Lord  Rosebery.— 1894,  Ifarch.  Lsilh,  R.  C.  Mimio-Feigiiaoii  (a  Loid 
of  the  Treasury),  opposed  by  W.  A.  Bell. 
1894,  March.    Hawick  Burghs,  T.  Shaw   (SoUcitor  Greneial  for 

Scotland),  opposed  by  R.  W.  McL.  Fullerton. 
1894,  April.  North  Cambridgeshire,  the  lluu.  A.  G.  Brand  (Treasurer 
of  the  Hoiudiold),  opposed  by  8.  G.  Stopfoid-SackvUle. 
SiD  Sausbuby. — 1895,  September.  DuNm—SL  SiepheiCs  Green,  W. 

Kemiy  (Solicitor  Greneral  for  Ireland),  opposed  by  P.  Mahony. 
Mb.  Balfour. — 1902,  August.    West  Kent — Sevenoake,  H.  W.  Fonteir 
(a  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  oj)p()sed  by  B.  Morice. 
♦191)3,  Ottober.    Warwick  and  I^'amington ,  Kiiiht  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton 

(Colonial  Secretary),  opposed  by  T.  H.  D.  Berridge. 
n903,  October.   Weti  Bd/ast,  Right  Hon.  H.  0.  Amoid-Fonter 
(Secretaxy  for  War),  opposed  by  P.  Dempsey. 
1903,  November.    North  Lanoaehin—Chorley,  Lord  Bakanes  (a 

Lord  of  the  Treasury),  opposed  by  J.  Lawrence. 
1905,  June.   South-tcrst  Sussex,  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  (a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury),  opposed  by  J.  E.  Allen. 
Mr.  AsQumi. — *1908,  April.    Deivsbury,  Right  Hon.  W.  Runciman 
(President  of  the  Board  of  Education),  opposed  by  W.  B.  Boyd- 
Carpenter  and  B.  Tomer. 
1909,  March.  Sondk  JS^dtn&ur^A,  A.  Dewar  (Solicitor  Geneia]  for 

Scotland),  opposed  by  H.  B.  Cox. 
1909,  April.   Denbighsh ire,  E.G.  Hemmerde  (Becorder  of  Liveipool), 
opposed  by  Sir  F.  Cunlifie,  Bt. 
♦1909,  July.    North  Riding  of  Yorkshire— Chirland,  Right  Hon. 
H.  L.  Samuel  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster),  opposed  by 
J.  W.  Lewis. 

1909,  July.  Derbifskin-^Ht^  Peah^  0.  Partington  (a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury),  opposed  by  A.  Profumo. 

1909,  July.   Dumfries  district,  J.  W.  GuUand  (a  Lord  of  the 

Treasnrv).  opposed  by  J.  B.  Duncan. 

1910,  March.    T<  )H'er  Hnwhis,  St.  George's  lu  the  Rast,  ^N.  W.  Beim 
(a  Lord  of  the  Treasury),  opposed  by  P.  C.  Simmons. 

1910,  November.   Essex^  WalthamstoWt  Sir  J.  A.  Simon  (Solicitor 
General),  opposed  by  L.  8.  Johnson* 
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Reviews .  of  Books 

The  Roman  Republic.    By  W.  E.  Heitlasid,  M.A.  3  vols.    (Cambridge : 

University  Press.  1909.) 

The  Roman  Assemblies,  from  their  Origin  to  the  End  of  the  Republic.  By 
G.  W.  BoTSFORD.    (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1909.) 

Tsm  two  books  may  be  conveniently  noticed  together,  althougb  their 
form  and  scope  nro  difTorent,  since  the  prickly  problems  of  Roman  con- 
stitutional development  are  handled  by  both  writers,  and  a  comparison 
of  their  \'iew8  and  methods  may  be  instructive.  Much  has  been  wTitten 
o£  late  years  about  the  Empire — naturally  enough,  by  reason  of  the  maaa 
of  fieah  detail  fnnuahed  to  the  higtorian  by  ti^  aiohaeologist  and  epi-  • 
graphiat— and  the  hiatory  of  early  Rome  haa  been  nnduly  neglected,  aave 
by  Italian  aobolaiB;  but  the  volumes  which  are  before  us  represent  a  serioua 
eA>rt  to  make  good  the  defect.  Mr.  Botaford*a  work  is  something  more 
than  a  monograph,  for  tliere  is  scarcely  a  question  reparding  the  internal 
history  of  Rome  which  he  does  not  touch  ui  the  course  of  his  surv^ey  of 
repubhcan  legislation,  but  it  is  written  in  the  '  monographic  '  style,  \vith 
a  profusion  of  footnotes  (extremely  valuable  on  account  of  their  references 
to  the  ancient  and  modem  anthoritiea)  and  a  studied  absence  of  literaiy 
giaoe  (we  must  enter  a  protest  against  *  bosnsm,*  p.  441).  Mr.  Heitland, 
cm  the  other  hand,  aims  at  rhetorical  effect,  and  his  narrative  is  generalh^ 
readable  and  not  lacking  in  verve.  Now  and  again  he  strikes  a  false  note 
in  his  attempts  at  pretty  phrase-makuig.  '  The  tail  of  the  Roman  wolf 
had  been  twisted  in  contempt  and  defiance  '  (vol.  ii.  p.  343)  ;  '  In  poUtics 
he  [Sulla]  did  not  see  his  way  to  doing  anything  without  a  (  leaning  of  the 
slate,  80  he  washed  it  in  blood,  drew  on  it  a  reactionary  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  laid  it  aside '  (vol.  ii.  p.  495),  aie  examples  of  his  less  suooessfal 
efforts,  and  we  must  thank  him  for  a  deUeioas  mixed  metaphor  in  voL  iiL 
p.  264 :  *  Some  of  Bome*s  foul  linen  waa  exposed  just  when  the  ezistenoe  of 
the  Bepnblio  was  menaced  by  the  gathering  storm.*  Occasionally,  too, 
dirae  ia  a  slovenly  phrase,  e.g.  *  Voters  .  .  .  had  each  one  xoto  in  his  own 
tribe  *  (vol.  i.  p.  93),  '  WTiether  Pompey  took  part  in  this  part  of  the 
operations  has  been  doubted  '  (vol.  iii.  p.  51),  '  By  giving  him  freedom  he 
became  a  freedman-citizen  '  (vol.  iii.  p.  504).  These  are  signs  that  the 
labor  Umae  haa  been  grudged. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  growth  of  Roman  inatitations  that  the  two 
books  naturally  challenge  comparison.  Mr.  Heitland's  first  volome,  save 
for  its  lengthy  and  illuminative  treatment  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (pp.  224- 
366),  is  the  least  interesting  of  the  three,  and,  in  spite  of  the  woids  in  his 
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preface,  '  a  political  study  is  my  main  object,'  we  should  almost  l)e  tempted 
to  think  that  the  author  was  himself  less  interested  m  the  obscure  growth 
oi  Rome  than  in  the  working  of  her  constitation  in  ihit  full  daylight  of 
hiBtoiy.  DifficnltieB  are  oftai  Imiahed  away ;  '  we  liav«  no  time  to  dwdl  * 
on  the  details  of  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate  (p.  72) ;  an  extremely  condensed 
atatement  of  one  possible  theory  of  constitutional  change  is  given,  closing: 
with  the  words,  '  btit  this  is  hyfwthcsis  '  {p.  131).  Mr.  Botsford,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  constrained  by  the  plan  of  his  book  to  spare  no  detail  which 
could  assist  in  determining  the  balance  of  rival  theories :  there  is  not  a 
problem  recently  debated^— meh  aa  tiie  grounds  of  distinotioii  between 
patret  and  p2e6«,  tiie  hiBtoiy  of  the  yena  or  the  origin  of  the  efmeHia  pldA 
and  comitia  tribvta — ^whioh  he  does  not  attack  with  all  the  re8ourc€8''of 
erudition.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  beoome  acquainted  with 
Professor  Ridgeway's  tract  in  time  to  express  a  view  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  hypothesis  that  the  patriciate  was  of  SaVdne  stock.  Mr.  Ilcitland 
gives  it  a  paragraph  (p.  49)  and  inclines  to  accept  the  new  view.  He 
points  out  however  that  the  argument  from  burial-customs  is  weakened 
by  tiie  fact  that  the  patrioian  Comelii  practised  inhumation  until  the  time 
of  Sulla ;  he  might  have  added  that  the  inhabitanta  of  t|n  temmain,  who 
should  be '  Ligurians '  and  aldn  to  the  pi/At  on  FzofeoBor  Kidgeway'a  tbeoiy, 
cremated  their  dead. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  Mr.  Botsford's  researches  chapter  by 
chapter,  but  that  which  deals  with  the  famous  distinction  between  comitia 
and  concilium  deserves  special  attention.    The  well-known  dictum  of 
Lulhis  Felix— qui  nm  imtiwmim  populum,  sed  jmrUm  aHfuam  aitue 
Hibett  non  eomUia  ud  eonctZwMn  edioere  de&eC— ia  here  subjected  to  a  searching 
criticism,  the  upshot  of  which  is  '  to  banish  the  expressions  oonciUiim 
tlHbvAum  flehis  and  "  patricio>pIebeian  '*  comitia  tributa — the  former  as 
impossible,  the  latter  as  unnecessary— from  the  nomenclature  of  Homan 
public  law.'    The  strength  of  Mr.  Botsford's  argument  lies  in  his  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  Uijage  of  Cicero  and  the  historians  (especially  Livy),  whose 
terminology  (as  he  has  no  difficulty  in  showing)  is  not  consistent  with  the 
d^nition  of  Ladius.  Ifr.  Botsfoid  has  of  course  laid  under  contribuiioii 
the  artidea  comitia  and  efmeQwim  in  the  Thummu  Idnguae  LaUnae,  and 
fq[ltoduces  much  of  the  material  there  collected.    There  Is  little  to  criticise 
here.    The  list  of  passages  printed  on  p.  133  f..  and  described  as  '  nearly 
exhaustive,'  can  be  supplemented  by  a  few  Ciceronian  instances  (some 
given  by  Mr.  Botsford  himself  in  other  context-s),  as  Cic.  Alt.  iii.  14,  1,  2 ; 
iv.  15,  8  (a  dupUcate  of  Q.  F.  ii.  H  (15b),  4.  quoted  on  p.  126,  but  also 
omitted  in  the  list  before  us) ;  Fam.  -viii.  12,  4  (add.  Weiske).i  But  such 
trifles  do  not  afkot  the  general  result,  whidi  is  to  show  (inter  oUis)  that 
comdia  is  the  term  in  general  use  for  eleotoroZ  assemblies,  whether  comprising 
the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  populits.   But  M  this  Cfmclusive  aa  to  tiie 
strict  technical  use  ?    The  distinction  between  comitia  and  cor> c ???'»/ m  was 
of  sufTiciejit  importance  to  be  observed  in  legal  documents  such  as  the 
Lex  Bantina,  and  however  loose  Livy  may  be  in  his  ordinary  language, 
such  a  passage  as  xxxix.  15,  11 — cum  ant  comtitorum  causa  exercitus  edxuAus 

^  On  p.  129  Mr.  Botsford  gives  a  list  of  passages  in  which  '  he  [Cioero]  speaki  of 
Obmilw  .  .  .  of  Mventsflntriheafortheeleotionof  Li  two  of  thew  it  b 

not  doaro  hot  OmUhs  «4io  speeln. 
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esset  aut  pl^bi  cwiciliuni  trihuni  edixissent  out  aliquis  e  magistratihxis  ad 
contionetn  vocasset — ^presupposes  u  lively  sense  of  the  specilic  meauiug  of 
totems.  IfioceoveTyhcanliaidlybediBpiitedtliBttliepanUAld^ 
between  kx  and  pfeMfodum  had,  at  any  zate  in  eariy  times*  a  zeal  impoit- 
snce  in  Roman  constitutional  law  and  practioe,  however  mnch  it  may 
have  been  blurred  by  the  time  that  the  agrarian  measure  of  C.  Graoohns 
could  be  formally  described  as  the  lex  plebive  scitum  quod  C.  Sempronius 
Ti.f.  tr.  pi.  rogavit.  Here,  at  least,  the  authority  of  Laehus  FeUx  is  supported 
by  that  of  other  jurista.  But  Mr.  Botaford  is  unwilling  to  admit  the 
existence  of  separate  assemblies  of  the  jilebs  except  for  the  period  imme- 
diately folbwing  the  Lex  Fablifia  of  989  B,Ct  which  he  supposes  to  hava 
exohidedpatcioiaiiBfiomtlieeomi^iatn&uta,  a*8tateolaSain  .  .  .  fonnu- 
lated  in  the  antiquarian  and  juristic  definitioiiB  of  popidus  and  plebSt 
lex  and  plebucUum  ;  the  condition  however  seems  to  have  been  only 
transient'  (p.  3<jl).  That  the  Lex  PuMilia  did  exchidc  patricians  from 
the  comitia  is,  of  course,  not  stated  by  uny  ancient  authority;  it  is^an 
hypothesis  for  which  none  but  a  'priori  argumeuts,  and  those  of  no  great 
cogency,  can  be  advanced,  and  we  axe  lodi  to  accept  it.  If  we  turn  to 
Mr.  HeitlandXpages,  we  shall  find  no  hint  tiiat  tlM  right  of  patDcians 
to  take  part  in  the  assemblies  of  the  plebs  has  been  maintiain<w1 ;  in  fact, 
Ids  treatment  of  these  questions  is  decidedly  summary. 

As  the  history  advances,  the  points  of  contact  between  the  two  writers 
become  fewer ;  it  is  interesting  however  to  compare  their  solutions 
of  some  vexed  problems  of  constitutional  change.  Both  suggest  that  a 
leeonciliation  of  the  conflictiDg  statements  about  the  registration  of  the 
new  citiiens  in  89  b.o.  is  to  be  sought  by  ooonting  the  eight  tribes  of 
VeUeiiis  with  the  two  of  Sisenna  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  ten  of  Appian ;  but 
in  their  development  of  the  idea  they  differ  widely.  Mr.  Heitland's 
calculations — too  elaborate  to  be  reproduced  licre — seem  rather  fanciful. 
Mr.  Botsford  assumes  that  Velleius  refers  to  newly  created  tribes,  which 
gives  a  forced  meaning  to  his  wmds.  On  the  proposals  of  C.  Gracchus  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  neither  has  anythmg  better  to  suggest 
than  the  view  so  confidently  put  forwazd  by  Mommsen,  that  Latins 
were  to  receive  foil  citisenship,  while  non-Latins  weie  to  be  raised  to 
the  Litin  status  ;  the  latter  proposition  is  not  to  be  extracted  from 
Appian  and  Plutarch,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  authority  of  Velleius 
has  her»»  been  underrated.  Finally,  both  writers  assume  that  the  *  Table 
of  H»  raclea  '  contains  the  Lex  lulia  municipalis,  a  proposition  which 
certainly  requires  proof ;  Mr.  Botaford,  at  any  rate,  recognises  that  it 
hss  been  disputed,  and  that  the  inscription  of  Patavium  which  mentions 
a  hx  Ivlia  mumeipaliB  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  that  of  Heiaolea. 
Mr.  Heitland,  by  the  way,  cites  tiiis  (aa  he  docs  other  inscriptions)  from 
Wilmann*s  collection  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  203) ;  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
Dessau's  numbering,  since  his  Inscrxptiones  Lntinae  arUctae  now  holds 
the  field.  Mr.  Heitland  however  is  not  always  so  careful  as  he  might 
be  in  the  matter  of  references.  *  Marquardt,  SiaaUverwaltung,  pp.  430 
foil.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  355  n.)  seems  to  refer  to  vol.  ii.  of  that  work ;  while  in 
'  Maiqaaidt,  8io».  L  218 '  (vol.  iii.  p.  136  n.)  the  page  cited  should  rather 
be  296  (218  is  less  apposite). 

Hie  above  ciitidsms  have  home  mainfy^  on  points  of  detsiL  Mr. 
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Botaford's  work,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  criticised  on  other  lines,  for  its 
usefulness  resides  in  the  mass  of  details  which  it  gathers  together.  Whether 
the  comproniise  between  narrative  and  doctrinal  treatment  is  satisfactory 
may  be  doubted :  Lange's  Romuche  AUertumer  ahoold  have  lemd  m  ft 
waxning  against  saeh  attempts.  Bat  the  book  is  one  whioh  wSL  be  U*fS^ 
used  for  pmposes  of  lefefenoe ;  and  it  contwiis  a  bibliographj  (or  ratliar 
a  senes  of  bibliographies)  which  are  nearly  exhaustive.  One  or  two 
dissertations  (such  as  that  by  F.  Ruppel,  on  the  distinction  l)otweeii 
comilia  tribiUa  and  concilium  pfe&w)  might  have  been  added  with  the 
aid  of  the  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  which  are  not  otherwis<^  of  very 
high  value  ;  and  we  should  have  liked  to  see  some  recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  Mr.  Strachan-Davidson's  weighty  articles  in  the  DieUomar^ 
mf  ilnfiji^iEtisf  to  the  compilations  produced  in  Germany. 

Ifr.  %itland*8  narratiTe  beoomes  fuller  as  the  work  proceeds.  It  haa 
been  mentioned  above  that  his  account  of  the  Punic  Wars  is  exhaustive  : 
but  the  earlier  history  of  Roman  expansion  is  summarily  treated — ind«H'd, 
it  is  packed  into  some  forty-five  pages  of  the  first  volume.  Little  iLse  is 
made  of  archaeological  evidence  :  Hclbiir's  inonoiiraphs,  for  example,  in 
Hermfs,  the  Ahhandlungen  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  and  the  Memoires  de 
VAcademie  des  Ifucriptiona  are  not  laid  under  contribution,  and  (to  come 
down  to  a  later  period)  we  should  hardly  have  been  told  that  the  exact 
position  of  Numantia  *  is  even  now  only  determined  by  conjecture  *  (voL  iL 
p.  185)  if  Mr.  TTeitland  had  read  Schulton's  account  of  the  recent  excava* 
tions  on  the  site.  Evidently  his  chief  interest  lies  in  the  revolutionary 
period,  to  which  almost  eipht  hundred  pages  out  of  fourteen  hundred  are 
devoted  ;  here  he  pKifcssedly  gives  every  reference  of  importance,  and 
though  he  disclaims  any  '  startling  novelties  in  the  w^ay  of  interpretation,' 
his  views  are  independent  and  freshly  expressed.  He  is  a  far  saner  and  safer 
guide  than  Sigmnr  Ferrero,  whom  he  rarely  follows,  tiiough  he  is  inclined  to 
accept  the  singular  sug^^eetion  that  CSsesar*s  command  in  Gaul  dated 
from  1  March,  59  B.C.,  because  the  Lex  Vatinia  was  passed  on  that 
day.  It  is  to  be  regretted  however  that  he  has  not  allowed  more  weight 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Italian  economists  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
disastrous  ctTects  ascribed  byMommsen  and  others  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  corn  are  exaggerated ;  the  more  so  as  his  sections  on  social  life 
and  economic  conditions  axe  otherwise  sound  and  valuable.  On  liie 
tatty  of  Rome  Ur.  Heitland  writes  without  the  Antdumuti^  of  the  aidiaeo- 
lo^ist ;  he  scarcely  does  justice,  for  example,  to  the  tcansioraiation  which 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  second  century  b.c.  under  Greek  influNioe 
in  the  ungrammatical  sentence  in  vol.  ii.  p.  246,  '  with  the  exception  of 
the  Greek  works  of  art  ...  it  does  not  seem  that  much  was  done  to 
b€>autify  the  city.'  There  are  hints  that  the  antiquity  of  the  '  Servian  * 
wall  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Aventine  in  the  city  of  the  kiugs  have  been 
called  in  question :  but  th^  do  not  go  beyond  an  occasional  reference  to 
Pais'  Ancient  Legmii. 

Tn  the  perennial  strife  between  the  admirers  of  CSaesar  and  tiiose  of 
Cicero  Mr.  Heitland  sides  on  the  whole  with  the  former,  rejecting  Fenero^s 
pathological  analysis  of  the  Dictator's  character  :  '  neither  self-centred, 
nor  nervous,  but  serenely  brave  ....  a  man  of  steely  mettle  with  no 
fears  and  few  scruples,  he  was  to  the  end  '  (vol.  iii.  p.  371).    Of  Cicero  it 
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is  said  that  '  far  the  greater  part  of  his  energies  vas  devoted  to  screeninjt 
infamous  offenders'  ;  surely  this  is  a  little  less  than  just.  And  weze  tlie 
tools  whom  Caesar  used  a  wlnt  less  infamous  ? 

Mr.  Heitland  tcUs  us  that  he  has  '  aimed  at  completeness  '  in  his  index, 
not  ieropling  to  refer  to  the  same  detail  under  diffeieiit  heads.  It  is  there- 
fore cnzions  to  find  many  Italian  towns  apjtaraitly  omitted— tiH  we  meet 
with  their  names  in  the  list  of  Co2oniae:  alwtosee'lfmndi'a/ter'lfithxa- 
datea '  and  *  Mitylene '  before  'miser.' 

H.  Stuabt  JoiraB. 

Cftedtiehie  der  rdmiachen  Kaiser.    Von  Alfred  von  Domaszbwbki.  2  vols. 

(Leipzig:  Quelle und Meyer.  1909.) 

The  expectations  raised  by  the  title  of  this  work  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  erudite  and  suggestive  monographs  of  its  author 
will  hardly  be  fulfilled.  Tt  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  give  us 
the  handbook  of  Imperial  history,  as  fully  'documented'  as  that  of 
Schiller,  and  vastly  more  penetrating,  whose  coming  is  still  awaited  by 
scholars.  But  from  the  tusk  of  writing  such  a  history  Professor  von 
Domaaaewsld  has  shmnk,  aa  others  have  before  him.  There  is  not  a 
footnote  nor  a  reference  tlucon^out  his  two  volumes ;  and  the  dedication 
*  To  German  readen'  is  explained  in  a  brief  preface,  which  is  worth  quoting. 

Ihad  flw  eidtaied  pvbUe  in  my  mind,  when  I  endeavonred  to  bring  to  life  the 
fignras  of  the  EmperoiB  in  the  natural  kognage  of  the  German.  Through  the 

meditations  of  long  years  tlie.se  Roman  Emperors  had  gro\«'n  into  living  forms 
in  the  prison  of  my  library.  They  sat  on  the  shelves,  the  chairs,  even  on  the 
writing-desk,  until  the  ghostly  surroundings  became  a  torment.  And  so  I  wrote 
In  order  to  deiliver  myself  therefrom. 

These  words  disarm  criticism  :  the  '  natural  language  of  the  (Icrman  * 
is  a  different  thing  from  that  of  the  Englishman,  and  works  intended  for  the 
cultured  pubhc  do  not  call  for  minute  discussion  in  the  columns  of  this 
Beview.  The  German  reader  will  appreciate  the  following  reflexions  on 
the  *  slanging-match  *  oondueted  by  Arminins  and  Flavna  horn  opposite 
banks  of  the  Weser : 

The  modems  are  soeptioal  aa  to  the  lung-power  of  these  heroes,  who  oodld 
after  all  never  have  heaid  each  other  aoroaB  the  river ;  hut  even  after  thonssnds 

of  years  we  oan  recognise  to  our  8orro\v  the  German's  habit  of  paying  honour  to 
the  alien  in  freedom  of  spirit — and  furgcttmg  his  own  nobility,  SO  inuneararably 
superior  to  that  of  any  foreigner  (vol.  i.  p.  207). 

(  The  work  forms  two  volumes,  of  324  and  328  pages.  Half  of  the  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  period  44—29  B.C.,  the  remainder  to  the  reigns 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The  first  half  of  the  second  volume  brings 
the  story  down  to  the  murder  of  Domitiau,  the  next  hundred  pages  cany 
US  on  to  tihe  death  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  the  rest  of  the  emperors  are 
disposed  of  in  mxlty  pages  more.  The  space  given  to  the  last  civil  wars 
and  to  the  eadier  dynasties  seems  disproportionately  great,  but  where  a 
continuous  narrative  exists,  the  author's  plan  is  to  reproduce  it  fully. 
The  familiar  judgments  of  Taritua  are  as  a  rule  accepted  ;  Professor 
von  Domasaewski  is  no  lover  oi  whitewash.   His  book  therefore  beoomea 
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more  interesting  (though  unfortunately  leas  detailed)  as  we  approach  the 
period  where  ho  hus  to  rely  on  the  reconstructive  methods  which  his  great 
Imoidedge  of  insoriptioiw  and  monumentB  qnalifieB  him  to  uae.  Those 
who  axe  familiar  irith  hia  oontiibationa  to  pedodioal  fiteiatare  wiU  ve> 
cognise  many  operptM  now  piesented  to  a  wider  public.  He  is  at  his 
weakest  in  interpreting  monumental  evidence.  The  story  of  Trajan's 
Dacian  wars  is  told  according  to  the  reconstruction  attempted  in  a  recent 
volume  of  Philologus,  which  unfortunately  represents  a  reaction  against 
the  most  certain  results  of  Cichorius'  and  Petersen's  studies  of  the  column. 
The  dednotioDs  drawn  from  the  leEefs  of  the  Auzelian  oohmm  likewise 
lest  on  very  inseoue  foundations. 

We  should  have  been  glad  of  more  light  on  the  obflome  but  inteiesting 
problems  of  third-centozy  Kome.  The  one  emperor  for  ndiom  von  Domes- 
zewski  breaks  a  lance  in  opposition  to  the  current  view  is  Gallienus  ; 
the  reason  is  not  at  first  apparent,  but  on  p.  305  the  secret  is  revealed  in 
the  following  sentences : 

Without  an  aristocracy  no  society  can  subsist.  Tlio  Emperor  gave  to  the 
army  a  new  aristocracy  after  the  pattern  of  the  Germans,  whom  he  had  met  on 
many  a  field  of  battle.  It  was  Qecman  loyalty,  ready  to  sacrifioe  its  life  for  the 
War-loid,i  tiiat  he  endeaToored  to  infdae  into  his  army  (voL  iL  p.  206), 

Thus  the  '  German  reader  '  comes  by  his  own  again  ! 

A  few  pages  later  we  leain  that  the  reform  of  the  army  connected  with  the 
titles  of  Palatini  and  Comitatenses  was  the  work  of  Aurdian ;  if  Ftofeesor 
von  Domaszewski  has  the  proofs  of  this  at  his  command  we  hope  that  he 
wiU  adduce  them.  It  will  be  still  harder  to  prove  that  Aurelian'a  great 
temple  of  the  Sun-God  was  '  on  the  Quirinal '  (p.  315)  ;  Uilichs  long  since 
showed  that  it  was  in  the  Campus  Martius.  But  the  book  has,  as  we  should 
expect,  the  merit  of  being  exceedii\gly  accurate  in  its  statements  :  '  Claudia 
Folia  *  for  *  Claudia  Fulcra '  (vol.  i,  p.  239) — ^who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
niece  bat  great-niece  of  Angustna— is  a  mere  slip.  It  is  admirably  iUna- 
trated  with  reproductions  of  impoial  portraits,  chosen  by  I^ans  SUidniciska 
with  ezceUoit  judgment. 

H.  Stuart  Jokes. 

OeschidUe  der  deutschen  Stamme  bis  zum  Ausgavge  der  V biker wandenmg. 
Von  Lhdwig  Schmidt.  I. :  Die  Geschichte  der  Oatgermanen,  (Berlin : 
Weidmann.  1910.) 

The  number  of  books  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic 
tribes  within  the  Empire  is  very  large  ;  but  the  xcry  fact  of  the  popularity  of 
the  subject  leads  to  the  production  of  many  monographs  dealing  with 
special  pomts,  and  a  new  general  work  covering  the  whole  field  and  em- 
bodying the  results  of  recent  research  is  therefore  by  no  means  saperfluous, 
even  the  great  work  of  Dahn  bemg  now  in  part  antiquated ;  and  for  this 
task  so  one  Is  better  qualified  than  Professor  Schmidt,  whose  CfesdUeihtt 
der  Wanialen*  is  well  known.  The  present  work  is  not  indeed  quite 

-  >  The  word  is  Uurkonig,  not  Kritfshcrr ;  but  our  translation  gives  the  Mnae  in  a 

*  See  ante,  voL  ziz.  042. 
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new,  for  it  had  already  appeared  in  three  fascicules  of  Siei^Iin's  QucUen 
wtd  Forschungen  zur  olten  Oeechichie  und  Gtographie  (1904,  &c.) ;  but  it  is 
nowpublishod  in  moro  convenient  form  as  a  single  book,  Jind  is  brought  up 
to  date  by  means  of  a  list  of  Addenda.  The  history  of  the  Vandals  (the 
section  dealing  with  them  is  headed  Die  Lugier,  a  name  wliich  few  will 
recognise)  is  giveu  only  very  shortly,  on  the  ground  that  the  author  has 
already  treated  it  at  length  in  his  monograph  on  the  subject,  and  «ids  with 
the  oocnpation  of  CSarthage ;  but,  as  one  object  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
is  to  remove  the  necessity  of  constant  reference  to  monographs,  this  seems 
an  error  of  judgment.  The  history  of  the  Ostrogoths  also  ends  with  the 
establishment  in  Italy,  though  that  of  the  Visigoths  is  continued  to  tlie  end 
of  the  Tolosan  kingdom,  and  that  of  all  other  trilirs  except  the  Vandals 
and  the  Lombards  to  their  ^lal  disappearance,  an  incousisteucy  which  it 
is  hard  to  explain. 

To  mention  all  tho  points  on  which  the  author  breaks  new  gzonnd 
would  occupy  too  much  ^»aee ;  but  attenlion  should  be  called  to  pp.  134, 
135,  where  he  places  the  Gothic  invasion  in  the  time  of  Leo  in  a  new 
light  by  rejecting  Jordanes'  account  of  the  march  to  Thessalonica  and  the 
estabiishni'-nt  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  and  placing  the  death  of  Theodemir 
in  471  instead  of  474.  The  difliculty  of  the  Thermaic  gulf  concession  has 
always  been  felt;  and,  as  the  expedition  to  Thessaly  is  ctTtainly  a  con- 
fufiiou  with  a  later  campaign,  there  is  considerable  justification  for  rejecting 
the  advance  to  Thessalonica  also.  The  embassy  of  Hilamn  however, 
whom  we  know  from  the  CSode  to  have  been  mag,  off*  at  this  time,  is  certainly 
historical  and  should  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  especially  as  it 
confirms  the  new  chronology;  and,  if  we  suppose  the  lands  granted  to 
have  been  those  in  Lower  Moesia,  where  the  Goths  are  next  found,  the 
sequence  of  events  becomes  perfectly  clear.  The  author  is  very  careful 
in  tracing  the  steps  l)y  which  the  various  tribes  obtained  their  lands,  first  as 
foederali,  then  in  sovereignty ;  but,  though  some  interesting  results  are 
obtained,  he  perhaps  presses  the  point  rather  too  far.  After  all,  when  a 
warlike  tribe  was  once  settied  within  the  empire,  its  legal  position  was  of 
small  moment,  and  the  theory  tli at  the  Visigoths  after  becoming  a  sovereign 
state  returned  to  the  position  of  foederati  is  a  little  difiicult  to  follow. 

Professor  Schmidt's  work  is  so  accurate  and  his  judgment  so  sound 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  points  to  criticise  :  but  the  statement  on  p.  113 
that  mercifuhiess  in  a  barl)arian  is  incredible  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
opinions  as  to  the  comparative  humanity  of  Romans  and  Groths  expressed 
on  pp.  215,  218,  and  the  assertion  on  p.  313  that»  if  Theodebert  had  lived, 
he  would  probably  have  carried  out  his  plan  of  taking  Constantinople  is 
astounding.  The  summary  rejection  of  the  exact  date  (14  June)  for 
the  retreat  of  the  Huns  from  Orleans  found  ui  the  Bern  manuscript  of 
the  Martyrologxum  Hieromjmianum  (p.  247  note)  also  seems  unjustifiable  : 
such  dates  are  not  invented  and  are  often  accurate  in  the  latest  authorities. 
At  p.  93  1.  20  '  378 '  should  clearly  be  '  376 '  (the  date  of  Valentiniau's 
death),  at  p.  139  1. 1 '  Marcianus '  should  be  '  Martlnianus,'  and  at  p.  145 
1. 9  '  HbschioB '  should  be  *  Hoechianus.*  *  Avianismus  >  (P- 3p3  1>  24)  is, 
I  suppose,  a  misprint  for  *  Arianismus,'  not  a  reference  to  flying.  Other 
small  misprints  are  to  be  found  at  p.  86  L  18,  p.  123  1. 8,  p.  242  ult.,  p.  SIO 
1. 3,  p.  317  L  21,  p.  408  U  9,  and  p.  440  penult.   There  is  a  useful  map  of 
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the  Danubian  and  Euxine  provinces,  bat  it  ii  unfortniiate  that 

provincial  divisions  of  the  fifth  centuiy  are  not  given,  and  a  map  of 

Gaul  is  badly  wanted.  A  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna  is  also 
included  in  the  volume  ;  but,  as  it  is  of  the  sixteenth  ceutuiy,  it  seems 
strangely  chosen  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  491. 

B.  W.  B&ooKS. 

Manuel  de  VArt  Byzantin.    Par  Charles  Di£HL.    (Paris  :  Picard,  1910.) 

During  the  last  twenty  3rears  the  importance  of  Byzantine  art  in  the 
history  of  European  culture  has  received  increasing  recognition,  the  pro- 
blems of  its  origins  and  ite  influence  have  been  more  fully  appreciated  and 
more  keenly  discussed,  a  number  of  significant  monuments,  especially  iii 
Egypt  and  Syria,  have  been  for  the  first  time  investigated,  and  a  large 
litemtnie,  telatmg  both  to  the  principal  and  the  minor  branches  of  art,  has 
Msonmnlated.  In  these  studies  the  now  famous  name  of  Stozygowski 
stands  lor  more  than  any  other  :  not  only  by  numerous  publications  of 
new  monuments  has  he  added  to  knowledge,  but  his  revolutionary  theoriea 
have  done  much  to  guide  or  to  provoke  research.  Both  those  who  are 
specialists  and  those  who  are  not  will  welcome  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  development  of  Byzantine  art  in  the  light  of  recent  knowledge  and 
new  points  of  view.  Since  Bayet's  excellent  little  book,  but  now  perhaps 
prehistoric  (1883),  the  subject  has  not  been  treated  as  a  whole,  except  as  a 
section  or  article  in  larg^  works  (like  Millet's  review  in  IGcheTs  EiMoire 
deVArt,  or Ledercq's  in  Gabrol*s  JHdWMmre  d^ArchMogie  chretienne)  or  as 
part  of  the  general  history  of  European  ait  (as  by  Eraus  and  Mr.  Lethaby). 
M.  Diohl,  whose  earliest  pubhcations  were  studies  of  the  monuments?  of 
Ravenna  and  of  the  monaster}'  of  Stiris  in  Phocis,  and  who  lias  since  tlu*u 
by  historical  researches  won  the  position  of  leading  Byzantinist  in 
France,  has  performed  a  service  for  which  we  owe  unreserved  gratitude, 
in  producing  this  masterly  and  profusely  illustrated  handbook  of  800  pages, 
describing  the  historical  development  of  the  art  of  Bysantium  in  all  tta 
branches. 

The  author  hastens  at  the  very  outset  to  define  his  attitude  to  the 
question  Orient  odcr  Horn  ?  and  the  doctrine  of  Strzygowski.  In  opposition 
to  Wickhoff's  view  of  an  imperial  art  emanating  from  "Rome  and  diffusing 
its  influence  throughout  the  Empire,  the  professor  of  Graz  claimed  for  the 
Bastr— Egj-pt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor— the  influential  r61e  which  Wickhoff 
assigned  to  Rome ;  those  countries,  their  great  cities  rather  than  the 
hinterland,  brought  forth  the  new  world-art  which  was  to  find  its  principal 
field  in  the  service  of  the  church.  M.  Diehl  reminds  us  that  in  1884  Choisy 
had  defined  Byzantine  art  as  '  the  Greek  spirit  operating,  in  the  midst  of  a 
half-Asiati(  ^i(K•iety,  on  elements  borrowed  from  old  Asia  '  ;  and  though  he 
does  not  agree  with  Strzygowski  in  every  detail,  he  subscribes  to  the 
main  thesis  that  the  origins  of  Christian  and  Byzantine  art  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  Bast  and  not  in  Bome.  *  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentuiies 
this  art,  far  from  receiving  anything  from  Rome,  developed  outside  it  by 
uniting  Hellenism  with  the  East,  and  exercised  throu^^nt  the  dmstian 
worid  and  in  "Rome  itself  a  preponderaring  influence  *  (p.  18).  In  the  fifth 
century,  Coustantinople  became  the  focus ;  there  the  art  which  had  grown 
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up  in  the  Hellenistic  centres  found  ita  unity,  and  from  these  asserted  its 
supremacy  over  the  world. 

The  importance  of  the  artistic  traditions  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  genesis  of  the  art  which  culminated  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
has  been  estaUished  by  Strzygowski  and  Ainalor,  but  the  complete 
ezclii8ii»i  of  Some  cannot  be  so  easily  BootpbeA.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  so  far  as  architeotoie  is  concerned,  M.  Diehl  has  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  weighty  arguments  of  Signor  Rivoira,  whose  minute  technical 
knowledge  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  medieval  Europe  is  probably 
unrivalled.  The  question  cannot  be  considered  settled  as  against  Rome, 
when  a  specialist  hke  Signor  Rivoira  claims  Roman  influence  even  on 
buildings  of  the  sixth  century  at  Constantinople,  such  as  the  churches  of  St. 
Sophia  and  88,  Seigius  and  Bacchus,  and  actually  finds  himself  led  to  believe 
that '  Anthemius  studied  on  the  spot  the  great  buildings  of  Borne  in  order 
to  base  on  them  his  plans  for  St.  Sophia.'  ^  At  Ravenna  the  op])osing 
views  are  closely  confronted  and  the  discordance  is  sharply  defined.  For 
M.  Diehl,  Haveiinate  arcliif  ecture  is  Byzantine,  Sij^iior  Rivoira  e3tal)lishe8 
a  school  of  Ravenna,  totally  distinct  from  the  Byzantine,  a  school  which 
had  derived  the  traditions  of  scientific  construction  from  Rome,  through 
Milan,  and  distingiushcs  two  phases,  the  Romano-Raveunate  which  was 
purely  Italian,  *  seeing  that  not  one  of  its  distinctive  features  had  pie- 
vionsly  made  its  appearance  in  <Jie  East,*  and  (in  the  siztL  century) 
the  Byzantino-Bavennate,  *  based  on  principles  derived  horn  Rome  and 
Ravenna,  together  with  suggestions  drawn  from  the  school  of 
Salonica.'  2 

In  regard  to  what  is  known  as  die  byzantinische  Frage,  the  extent  of  the 
influence  exercised  in  later  times  by  Constantinople  on  the  art  of  Western 
Europe,  M.  Diehl  wisely  lays  down  that  it  must  be  discussed  regionally,  and 
that  the  answeis  differ  for  different  regions.  I  may  note  his  discreet  treat- 
ment of  the  influence  at  Monte  Gassino  of  the  Greek  artists  who  came  to 
decorate  the  basilica  of  the  monastery  in  tiie  eleventh  cmtury.  The 
ehurch  of  San  Angelo  in  Formis,  at  Capua,  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
necessity  of  caution.  The  frescoes  have  been  claimed  as  typically  Byzan- 
tine, while  others  have  asserted  that  they  owe  nothing  directly  to  the 
East.  We  luiv(»  to  distinguish  between  the  paintings  of  the  nartlu-x  and 
apse  and  those  of  the  nave.  The  former  were  executed  by  Greek  masters, 
the  latter  are  Bysantbe  in  techniqiie  but  western  in  arrangement  and 
iconography.  In  general,  M.  Diehl  ascribes  to  Gbnstantinople  a  regulative 
influence— this  hardly  apipfies  much  to  architecture — over  the  development 
of  western  art  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  he  has  rightly  insisted  on  the 
important  part  played  by  textile  fabrics  and  the  products  of  the  jewelier*8 
art  in  diffusing  Byzantine  motives  and  ideas  throughout  Europe. 

The  author  treats  with  insight  and  lucidity  the  eflects  of  tiie  iconoclastic 
movement  on  art,  and  describes  at  length,  in  fascinating  pages,  the  first 
Renaissance,  which  we  associate  with  the  Basilianmonarchs,  butwhifsh  was 
really  inaugurated  by  their  predecessors.  His  observations  on  the  second 
Renaissance  in  the  time  of  the  Palaeologi  deserve  particular  attention. 
The  pictorial  art  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  which  maybe 
studied  in  the  Chora  church  at  Constantinople,  at  Athos  and  at  Mistra,  in 
I  Lembardie  AnkiUetun,  L  79.  '  Op.  cif.  i.  83. 
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Trebizond  and  Arta,  was  not  splendid  or  luxurious,  like  that  of  the  Mace- 
(loniiui  period  ;  it  reflects  the  poverty  of  the  small  Greek  states  in  which 
it  flourished  ;  the  great  days  of  the  jewellers,  enamellers,  and  ivory-workers 
were  over.  But  the  artists  have  a  certain  fresh  inspiration ;  their  work  is 
pldn  de  mouoement,  £  expression,  de  piUareaque,  curietuement  epris  <f o6ferea- 
Uon  rSaUste  et  vraie.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  levival  ?  M.  Diebl 
consideiB  and  zejeots  two  hypotheses— the  inflaenoe  of  the  contempocBij 
Italian  painters,  and  the  startling  theory  that  the  fieecoes  and  mosaics  in 
question  are  little  more  than  copies  of  old  Syrian  compositions.  He  fin<l3 
a  more  probable  explanation  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sentiments  of  Hellemc 
patriotism  which  were  awakened  in  the  declining  years  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

Dans  oette  Byzance  mourante,  on  voit  brusquement  reparaitre  les  graods 
noma  dee  Periclds,  des  Thdmistode,  dee  Epaminondas,  et  se  raviver  le  soavenir 
de  oe  que  oee  gtoiieiix  anctoes  fiient  jadis  *  ponr  la  ohoee  pabUque,  poor  U  pats^ 

A  la  veillc  de  la  raine,  Phett^niBiiie  leprend  conscicnoe  de  Ini-mdme,  de  eon  r61e, 

de  sa  grandeur :  ot  si  vaines  qne  puissent  sembler  ces  agpirations,  ici  au-^si, 
obeour^meut,  se  prepare  I'avcnir.  £st-il  croyable  que,  dans  un  tel  milieu,  1  art 
■eol  sdt  MtA  immobile  f 

J.  B.  BUBT. 

Bittoire  de  la  Dime  Bedinaitique.  Par  Paul  Viabd. 
(IHjon :  Jobaid,  1909.) 

H.  YiARD,  a  graduate  in  histmy,  law,  and  eoMMMnies  of  Dijon,  has  wnttat 
a  very  clear  and  usefal  history  of  tithe,  chiefly  in  France  but  with  frequent 
reference  to  Germany  and  Italy,  down  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  The 
list  of  cartularies  and  other  printed  authorities  that  he  has  consulted  is 
imposing,  and  that  of  later  writers  considerable,  but  M.  Viard  docs  not  do 
himself  full  justice.  He  omits  PoUoc^i:  and  Maitlaud,  though  the  History 
of  Stigluk  Law  is  cited  in  his  notes.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  genesU 
conclusion  that  the  moral  obligation  of  paying  tithe  was  commonly  taught 
from  the  year  400,  and  legally  enforoed  in  the  Carolingian  Empire  from  779, 
but  the  gradual  growth  of  the  payment  in  different  T^ions  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  the  arguments  for  and  against  its  enforcement  and  the  resis- 
tance it  sometimes  met  are  pleasantly  recounted.  Though  once  or  twice 
M.  Viard  opposes  Stutz,  he  is  usually,  and  wisely,  content  to  state  the 
scattered  evidence  without  attempting  to  generalise.  He  sees  that  canons 
of  local  councils,  positive  in  terms,  wen  in  efEect  merely  hortatory,  and 
that  it  was  often  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  or  withstand  aggression. 
The  subject  is  so  wide  and  the  evidence  of  varying  custom  and  conflicting 
claims  so  puzzling  that  M.  Viard's  collection  of  instances  is  rather  material 
for  history  than  history  itself.  Sometimes  he  would  have  done  well  to 
adduce  examples  from  our  islands  ;  the  guarta  -pars  episcopalis  lasted  at 
Tuam  till  the  eigibteenth  century,  and  the  sham  monasteries  of  Bede's 
epistle  to  Egbert  would  have  thrown  light  upon  the  abuse  of  lay  tithe  in  the 
same  age  in  France.  The  most  important  section  is  that  entitled  Xa  Mum 
feodale,  dealing  with  the  period  from  887  to  1150.  In  it  the  development 
of  the  tithe  system  in  its  legal  aspects  and  practical  'pHdwifH*  is  explained 
as  clearly  as  is  possible.  Not  that  much  clearness  can  be  attained  in  a 
story  where  everyone  is  playing  the  aggressor  and  striving  to  exact  more 
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than  he  can  justly  claim,  or  else  to  escape  pajTnent  nltofiothor.  Rut  the 
general  policy  of  the  popes  to  sanction  the  annexation  of  cliurclu'S  with 
their  tithes  to  religious  houses  is  brought  out,  as  is  the  gradual  systematisa- 
tioa  ot  the  diarge,  the  disdnctidn  between  great  and  small  tithe,  and 
similar  points.  IL  Viaid  stops  short  befoie  tiiie  establishment  of  regular 
Ticanges,  but  gnres  instances  of  the  apportion ment  of  a  third  to  the 
curate.  We  hear  something,  but  less  than  we  could  wish,  about  the  stage 
when  churches,  and  with  them  their  tithes,  were  private*  property.  The 
preponderance  of  the  monastic  orders  in  France  is  curiously  illustrated 
when  M.  Viard  tells  his  readers,  as  a  fact  they  are  likely  to  be  ignorant  of, 
that  in  the  middle  ages  a  good  deal  of  tithe  belonged  to  chapters  and  parish 
chvrdies.  But  the  points  of  interest  in  detail  are  countless ;  a  <^pter 
on  tt^  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  is  among  the  best.  The  siystem  was 
purely  French,  and  between  patnardi,  bishops,  chapters,  monks,  and 
military  orders  little  tithe  seems  to  have  been  left  for  the  parish  clergy. 
In  spite  of  too  many  errors  of  the  press  M.  Viard  has  produced  a  book 
which  will  be  particularly  useful  to  English  readers,  not  only  as  illustrating 
canon  law  but  as  furnishing  a  multitude  of  well-chosen  instances  in  which 
we  can  mark  resemblance  or  contrast  to  English  practice. 

E.  W.  Watson. 

Le  Origin  i  dcllo  St<ito  della  Chicsa  ;  Star  in  documentala.  Da  Amedeo 
Crivellucci,  Professore  ordinario  di  Storia  moderna  nella  B.  Uni- 
Teisitii  di  Pisa.  (Pisa.  1900.) 

This  book  is  the  second  ])art  of  the  third  volume  of  Professor  Crivellucci's 
History  of  the  Relations  heturen  the  State  and  the  Church,  and  is  also  a 
republication  of  the  chapters  on  the  same  subject  which  appeared  in  his 
Btudi  Sterid  between  1901  and  1909.  The  piofesMW  in  his  short  preface 
disnlaims  all  pretensions  to  have  written  tiiie  «ra  d  sfticKo.  *  It  is,*  he 
sayn, 

»  history  more  than  a  thousand  years  old»  but  it  is  also  for  us  Italians  oon- 
tempoffaiy  history,  and  I  do  not  pietend  to  have  written  it  diipasiionately.  I 
only  b^  any  ciitio  who  may  accuse  it  of  partisanship  (lendmziositd)  not  to  make 
general  assertions  of  this  kind,  but  to  point  out  where  passion  has  clouded  my 
vision  or  caused  me  to  affirm  or  to  keep  silence  where  I  could  have  done  otherwise. 
This  la  an  that  I  aA  of  my  oriUos. 

The  student  of  Crivellucci's  other  writings  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
dialling  on  which  side  his  tcndenziosUd  will  cause  him  to  lean.  He  is 
frankly  an  opponent  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy ;  he  does  not 
believe  that  it  was  ever  a  necessity  for  Italy  or  for  Rome ;  he  does  not 
think  there  was  any  need  to  involn  Fianldsh  aid  sgainat  the  Lombards. 
He  accepts  the  statement  of  Monsignor  Duchesne,  that 

there  was  throughout  the  middle  agca  more  or  less  of  an  incessant  contest  between 
the  clerical  and  the  lay  aristooraoies  of  Rome,  a  conflict  which  did  not  cease 
nor  was  order  wetoied  till  the  fifteenth  oeatury,  when  the  pope  snooeeded  in 
establishing  in  his  traditional  dominions  a  very  strong  personal  government — 
what  the  ancients  would  have  called  a  tyrannic,  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  Medici 
«t  Florence,  of  the  Visoontia  and  the  Sforzos  at  Milan. 
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On  this  Signor  Crivellucci  remarks : 

Till  the  fifteenth  century !  Xothing  less.  Order  not  restored  till  then  !  And 
idiatoidef  eventiunt  That  of  the  Botgiaa,  that  of  t.hw  T<andnlmiwhJ».  Inahort. 
tiie  help  of  the  Franks,  retnforofng  tiie  eonlwriastirol  which  wm  the  wnatar  pfty 

phyaicaJly,  only  perpetuated  the  conflict,  and  originated  that  hybrid  organisation 
contrary  to  every  principle  divine  or  human  which  was  the  pontifiofti  state*  and 
iriikdl  only  DiudcTii  civihsation  has  caused  to  disappear. 

Throughout  Signor  Crivellucci's  book  there  nms  a  more  or  less  manifest 
opposition  to  the  argumotits  of  Monsignor  Duchcijiie  in  his  monograph. 
Les  premiers  Temps  de.  l" tltal  pontifical.  He  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise 
of  his  antagonist^  whose  work,  as  he  truly  says,  '  is  the  resume  of  a  broad 
and  UDpartial  oritical  exftmination  botk  of  the  aouices  and  of  the  Utnatove 
of  the  sabject,  in  audi  wiae  that  it  ia  diffioolt  lor  tiie  reader  not  to  accept 
the  results  arrived  at.*  Bat  for  all  that  he  does  differ,  courteously  bat 
decisively,  throoghout  360  pages,  and  chiefly  on  such  points  as  these : 

(1)  It  is  not  true,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  an  unproved  assumption,  that  Rome 
could  not  have  reruaitud  undtT  th*- ]?yzantine  Empire.  (2)  Xor  Is  it  true  that 
she  had  como  to  the  parting  of  tlie  ways  between  autonomy  and  subjection  to 
the  Lombards :  nor  that  there  was  necessarily  an  absolute  opposition  between 
these  two  conditions.  Nothing  proves  that  the  Lombard  kings  would  have 
wished  to  transfer  their  capital  to  Rome*  AistuU  would  have  been  satisfied  if  he 
had  subjected  the  Roman  oitiaens  to  a  species  of  vassalage.  St.  Peter  would 
probably  have  been  loaded  with  gifts  by  Lombard,  as  he  was  in  fact  by  Fraokish, 
aoveraigns,  and  hw  txeasuy  woddnot  haveheen  oonsidBwd  the  mumflipal  eheat 
of  the  peovinoe  and  sobjeot  to  its  liabilities. 

All  this  is  fully  adnutted  by  liis  opponent,  but  the  Monsignor  goes  on  to 
assert  tiiat,  as  a  mattw  of  national  self-respect,  the  ciluens  of  R<mis  and 
the  pope  as  tlidr  head  could  not  allow  themsdves  to  be  made  subject 
to  Lombard  barbarians. 

(3)  Not  at  an,  says  GriveHnooi  The  Lambacds  were  at  any  rate  not  more 
barbaioas  than  the  flanks,  and  the  fierce  national  antipathy,  which  undoabtedly 

did  prevail  at  t!io  end  of  the  sixth  century,  had  greatly  disappeared  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  old  terms  of  contempt  for  the  '  stinking 
leprous  Lombards '  had  perhaps  never  been  much  used  outside  of  the  papal 
dianoecy,  and  were  now  losing  their  power.  The  frequent  escamples  iHiioh 
history  affords  of  the  voluntary  submission  of  Italian  cities  to  the  Lombard  kings  ; 
even  the  projwsal  made  by  Italian  catholics  to  join  forcivs  with  tlie  l><:)mbards 
and  embark  in  a  kind  of  crusade  against  the  iconoclasts  of  C-onstantinople,  ail  show 
that  there  was  no  such  unbridgeable  chasm  as  Duchesne  discovers  between  the  race 
patriotism  of  tiw  Romans  and  their  Lombard  neighbonra.  (4)  No ;  the  reason  for 
invoking  Prankish  aid  was  not  ladal  nor  even  strictly  specddng  idigious  (for 
Romans  and  Lombards  were  now  in  entire  accord  on  religious  questions  and 
united  in  upholding  the  use  of  the  sacred  images) :  it  was  purely  pontilicaL  It 
is  meet  true  that  as  pontifli  taking  into  aooonnt  that  trideh  the  Roman  pontiff 
had  beoome,  Stephen  and  Paul  and  Hadrian  were  irredstibty  impelled  to  daim 
for  themselvBs  tiie  direction  of  the  new  state.  •  j  J    i  J 

Thb  is  the  thesis  which  Crivellacci  sets  himself  to  prove  in  his  elaborate 

investigation  of  the  history  of  the  papacy  from  the  election  of  Pope 
Gregory  II  in  715  to  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  monarchy  in  774.  Beyond  the 
latter  date  he  does  not  travel  in  this  volume,  but  he  drops  a  hint  of  his 
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opinion  respecting  Pope  Leo  Ill's  ;u  tioM  on  Cbiiatmas  Day  800.  He 
thinks  that  the  pope  was  sorioualy  afraid  of  the  success  of  Charles'  suit 
for  the  hand  of  the  dowager  empress  Irene,  that  he  feared  the  consequences 
which  might  from  this  reunion  of  the  empire  result  to  the  new  order  of 
things  which  the  popes  had  succeeded  in  establishing  in  Central  Italy,  and 
on  tbk  aoocnmt  made  sepazstion  inevitable  and  eternal,  by  placing  the 
imperial  oiown  on  the  head  of  the  Fnokish  king. 

I  have  only  undertaken  to  set  forth  the  argoment  of  this  book.  It  ia 
not  for  me  to  attempt  to  decide  between  two  such  well-trained  combatants 
aa  Monsignor  Duchesne  and  Signer  Orivellucci.  ThoiiL'h  in  the  main  I 
agree  with  the  latter  in  thinkmg  that  the  establishment  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  was  a  disaster  for  Italy  and  for  the  Christian  church,  I 
think  he  rather  underrates  the  discomforts  and  even  the  dangers  of  the 
popes'  pontion  aa  anbjeota  the  Byzantine  empercv.  He  quotes  with 
approbation  the  candid  admission  of  If  onsignor  Duchesne  tiiat '  in  gmng 
out  of  the  Boman  empire,  in  Eomc  ceasing  to  be  Roman,  an  act  of  political 
sacrilege  was  committed,*  and  having  got  the  admission  from  his  antagonist 
lie  dwells  upon  it  and  uses  it  to  the  uttermost.  But  in  all  fairness  we 
siirely  ought  to  remember  how  many  things — wholly  independently  of 
the  iconoclastic  controversy — the  Roman  pontiffs  had  endured  at  the 
bauds  of  the  emperors  at  Constantinople.  The  deposition  of  Silverius, 
and  the  tnnapcvtatbn,  imprisonment,  and  penecntion  of  Vigihus  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  the  sharp  and  severe  rebukes  addressed  even  to  the 
transcendent  Gregory  I  by  the  emperor  Hauiioe,  tiie  heartless  cruelty 
practised  upon  the  invalid  Martin  by  the  emperor  Constans  II :  these 
and  other  painful  passages  of  arms  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
heads  of  Christendom  doubtless  long  rankled  in  the  recollections  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  Lateran,  and  made  them  feel  that  for  them  the  empire, 
nominally  liouian  but  really  Greco-Orieutal,  was  no  longer  a  refuge  nor 
a  home. 

There  is  one  point  in  Signor  Grivdlncd*s  argument  which  deserves  special 
notioe,  as  he  therein  deviates  from  the  general  verdict  of  historians.  It 
zelates  to  the  official  character  of  the  diix  Hotnae  between  the  issue  of  the 
iconoclastic  decrees  in  7'J6  and  the  papal  appeal  to  Pippin  in  753.  We  hear 
very  little  about  the  civil  government  of  Rome  during  this  interval,  but 
there  is  a  mention  of  a  certain  tStc])hanus  patricius  et  dux  under  whose 
charge  Pope  Zacharias  left  the  government  of  the  city  on  his  famous 
jovmey  to  Ravenna  in  74S.  In  this  person  the  generality  of  previous 
etndents  have  seen  an  official  de^fving  his  authority  from  the  emperor  at 
Constantincq»le;^  but  in  an  apjpendiz  of  twelve  pages  S^potor  Grivellucci 
nrirues,  I  think  oonvindngly,  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  something 
like  Roman  autonomy ;  tha^at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  icono- 
clastic decrees  political  relations  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  were 
suspended,  and  that  this  dvx  Romac  was  chosen  in  some  irregular  fashion 
by  the  people  or  the  aris^)cracy,  or  the  soldiers  of  Rome  (the  author  does 
not  offer  any  opinion  oo  this  point),  and  that  we  thus  have  here  at  Rome 
an  analogous  phenomenon  to  tiiat  of  the  esriiest  doges  of  Venice  and 
perhaps  dukes  of  ^rniet,  ThB  pcint  is  one  of  importance  to  the  author's 
argument,  becauseJe  considers  that  one  reason  which  caused  the  popes  to 
welcome  Frankidr  intervention  was  their  fear  of  a  rival  administrative 
VOL.  xxvi.^a  CI.  u 
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power  <:ro\vinf^  up  in  Roiiic  itstlf,  to  wWcli  they  would  have  to  yield  an 
midesired  obedience.  According  to  the  old  proverb,  '  When  two  men  are 
on  hozBeback  one  must  ride  belaid.*  I  should  have  welcomed  from  such 
a  hand  m  GriYelliicci'B  a  fiiU  diacaadoii  of  the  ao-caDed  papal  donatioiia, 
that  of  Constanttne,  of  Pippin  (at  CSarisiacum),  and  of  CSiaries  the  Gieat 
(a  Lunis). 

One  can  heartily  recommend  this  volume  with  its  friendly  rival  the 
monotjraph  of  Monsignor  Duchesne  to  any  student  desirous  to  master  the 
hiatory  of  that  event  so  important  to  Italy  and  to  Europe,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Thos.  Hodokxr. 

KmlkennehUiehe  AlAandlungen.    Herausgegeben   von  Professor  Dr. 

Ulbich  Stutz.  (Stuttgart :  Bnke.) 
▼L-viiL :  Die  Publissislik  zur  Zeit  PhUipps  de$  Sehdnm  und  Bomfn 

VIII.    Von  Professor  Dr.  Richard  Scholz.  (1903.) 
Ivii. :  ZtvingU's  Lehre  von  der  ObrigkeiL   Von  Dr.  Jakob  Ebsutzbr. 

(1909.) 

Iviii.  :  Die  neueste  Stand  des  Deulschen  BiachofswahlrechUs.    Von  Dr. 

Ulrich  Stutz.  (1909.) 
Hx.,  Ix. :  Die  FeriMifttifiy  da  KSmachm  AvMorasfcilitiioiMtes  XmfMi. 

Yon  Dr.  JoesPH  L5hb.  (1909-19ia) 
Ixi. :  Natiunalkirchliche  Be^trebungen  im  DeuUchen  MiUdaker*  Yon 

Professor  Dr.  Albkrt  Werminghofp.  (1910.) 
bui.  :  Huldentzttg  ah  Straff.    Von  Dr.  Rudolf  Kostler.  (1910.) 
biii.,  Ixiv.  :  Der  Add  und  die  Deutsche  Kirche  im  MiUelaUer.  Von 
[  Professor  Dr.  Aloys  Sc  hulte.  (1910.) 

When  we  briefly  noticed  in  1909  {ante,  vol.  xxiv.  758-761)  the  first 
fifty-six  parts  of  Professor  Stutz's  valuable  series,  we  reserved  for  more 
extended  treatment  the  important  work  which  stands  above  at  the  head 
of  our  list.    Professor  Scholz  s  monograph  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
important  detailed  studies  in  tlie  political  fitoatuie  of  the  middle  agea 
vhiehhave  appeared  since  IGrbt'a  critical  examination  of  the  controverdal 
tracts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  lliere  is  much  need 
for  such  voriBi  at  the  piesent  time,  if  wc  are  to  clear  awaj*  the 
remains  of  ifjnorancc  and  prejudice  which  still  prevent  us  seeing  the 
middle  ages  clearly.    For  even  quite  learned  historians  still  often  betray 
their  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  political  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  allow  themselves  to  repeat,  without  any  serious  consideration, 
genraal  phraaes  about  the  character  of  medieval  conceptions  of  society 
uid  government,  which  obviously  rest  upon  no  real  acquaintance  with 
medieval  literature  and  theories,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  writers 
on  political  theory  lay  a  stress  upon  what  were  often  merely  indivndual 
or  ecrentric  theories,  which  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  historical  conditions 
would  tend  to  correct.    ProfeP.<<or  Scholz'H  work  is  admirable  hotli  in  its 
detailed  study  of  certain  works,  und  also  m  its  clear  grasp  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  histoiieal  eircumstanoes  under  which  they  were  produced — 
that  is,  the  dicumstances  of  the  struggle  between  Boni&oe  YIII  and  Philip 
the  Fair.  Political  tracts  which  otherwise  might  deserve  little  attention 
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l)ec<niie  ol  lefiouB  intenat  when  IwonglLt  into  doee  relation  to  the 
actual  histonoal  situation.   This  last  phase  of  the  great  stmggle  between 

the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers  produced  a  crop  of  tracts  and 
pamphlets,  which  are  of  great  interest  as  shovsnng  some  at  least  of  the 
principles  which  governed  the  parties  of  th<^  time,  and  of  some  considerable 
general  historical  importance  as  illustrating  the  last  stages  of  the  concep- 
tfons  of  the  extreme  ecclesiastical  party  in  the  middle  ages. 

PioleBaor  Schola  has  olaasified  these  tiaots  nnder  Imir  heads,  those 
-which  lepvesent  the  views  the  extreme  papal  party  and  of  the  paps! 
court,  those  which  represent  an  opposition  to  the  pope  within  the 
college  of  cardinals,  those  which  represent  the  Gallican  episcopate,  and 
finally  those  which  represent  the  position  of  the  French  crown.  The 
classification  is  very  useful  and  illuminating,  for  it  serves  to  bring  out 
again  the  fact  that  medieval  ideas  in  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
luatt^'rs,  as  in  regard  to  life  in  general,  possessed  little  of  that  clearly 
defined  and  nnvarying  natore  which  is  often  attributed  to  them.  It  also 
biingi  out  the  begbningiB  ol  tendencies  which  were  very  rapidly  to  devdop 
in  the  conciliar  movement  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentmies. 
This  is  especially  interesting  in  the  work  of  Duranti,  which  anticipates 
the  leading  part  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Gallican  church  in  maintaining  the  constitutional  or  limited  conception 
of  papal  authority,  and  the  superiority  of  the  general  council  even  over 
the  pope  himself.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  review 
to  mention  all  the  impoctant  points  in  the  liteiatuie  which  Professor 
Scholz  is  discussing.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  work  with  which 
he  deab  is  that  of  Aegidius  Romanus.  His  treatise,  De  regimuie  fwwict- 
pum,  is  well  known,  but  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  authority  of 
the  church  and  the  pope  contaitied  in  another  work  De  ecclesiastica 
sive  de  summi  pontificis  'potestate  has  been  only  occasionally  noticed. 
Professor  Scholz  confirms  the  view  of  Charles  Jourdain  that  this  tract 
bad  a  special  influence  on  the  bull  Uiiam  sanclam,  and  certainly  it 
represents  in  a  very  highly  developed  form  the  most  extreme  theory 
of  the  authority  of  tiie  pope  even  in  secular  mattoa.  If  we  were 
to  venture  on  any  criticism  it  would  be  that,  while  Professor  Schols 
knows  the  technical  difference  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  normal 
medieval  theory  and  that  of  Aegidius,  he  is  a  little  too  much  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  extreme  view  of  some  of  the  commentators  on  the  Decretals 
and  of  writers  like  Aegidius  himself  as  representing  a  normal  development 
of  the  canonical  theory ;  and  that  he  has  accepted  a  little  too  readily  the 
complete  truth  of  some  of  Gierke's  generalisationB,  which  in  spite  of  all  his 
leamUDg  and  penetration  require  a  very  rigorous  examination,  and  do  not 
always,  we  tiiink,  represent  quite  accurately  the  general  trend  of  medieval 
thought.  The  truth  is  that  both  Professor  Scholz  and  Professor  Gierke 
attribute  a  greater  importance  to  the  obiter  dicta  and  to  the  controversial 
speculations  of  medieval  ecclesiastical  writers  than  they  deserve.  Probably 
the  normal  man  of  affairs,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  was  very  little 
indeed  concerned  with  much  of  the  contemporary  controversy,  and 
a  great  deal  of  this  probably  seemed  to  such  men  of  merely  speculative 
interest. 

The  ei^t  zeeent  additions  to  Phxfessor  Stuts's  series  must  be  dealt 
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with  smomaiily.  Part  Ivii.  is  a  careful  study  of  Zwingli's  political 
theoiy,  an  exceedingly  useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  political 
ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  author  is  xory  well  informed  in  the 
literature  of  that  period,  and  lias  cvnch^ntly  read  with  care  somt*  works 
on  medieval  theory,  but  is  perhaps  a  little  hasty  in  drawing  distinctiona 
between  the  medieval  theory  of  tiia  state  and  that  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  perhaps  specially  important  to  notioe  that  Zwingti  oontinned  to  hold 
the  stoic  and  patristic  oonception  of  the  origin  of  govetnniMit  in  the 
confusion  caused  by  sin,  and  that  he  maintains  the  orthodox  medieval 
doctritif*  of  tho  ripht  of  deposing,  and  pro])MbIy  also  of  killiriL'.  the  unjust 
kiny  or  tyrant.  Zwingli  evidently  had  no  sympathy  at  all  with  Luther's 
tendency  to  deprecate  resistance  even  to  an  unjust  authority. 

Fart  Iviii.  is  an  admirable  little  work  by  the  editor  himself  on  the 
present  state  of  tiie  law  with  lespect  to  tiie  election  of  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  piotestant  states  of  Gennany.  Professor  Stuts  deals 
with  this  specially  in  relation  to  the  formal  letter  addressed  in  1900 
by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  as  papal  state  secretary,  to  the  bishops  oi  Prussia, 
Hanover,  and  the  Upper  Rhine.  To  students  of  the  questions  concerning 
episcopal  election  in  the  middle  ages  this  treatment  of  the  very  complox 
modern  conditions,  and  of  the  qualified  but  substantial  rights  of  the  secular 
government  even  when  protestant,  will  prove  very  interesting ;  and  the 
work  will  be  not  less  interesting  to  those  who  are  occupied  with  practical 
questions  of  church  reform. 

Parts  lix.  and  Ix.  deal  with  the  organisation  and  administration 
of  'one  of  the  <]troat  archdeaconries  of  Germany  in  the  middle  aces,  tliat 
of  Xanten  in  the  archdiocese  of  Colofrne.  This  study  is  based  maiolv 
on  various  do(  uiuents  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
especially  upon  a  series  of  accounts  of  the  archdeaconry  in  the  fifteenth 
and  early  stxteenUi  oentnry.  This  woik  should  be  compared  with  that 
contained  in  Part  xzzix.,  which  treats  <rf  the  same  organisation  in  the 
dioceses  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  work  is  excellency  done,  and  contains 
a  great  amount  of  important  information  on  the  actual  working  of  the 
disciplinary  machinery  of  the  German  church  in  the  later  middle 
ages. 

Part  Ixi.  is  a  carefully  arranged  account  of  such  tendencies  as  can 
be  traced  in  medieval  Germany  towards  the  development  of  a  national 
churdk.  Ptofessor  Werminghoff  describes  with  special  care  the  history 
of  the  movements  connected  with  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle. 

Part  Ixii.  examines  the  origin  and  meaning  in  the  canon  law  of  tlie  throat 
of  '  loss  of  favour.'  grntine  nmissio  or  indignntio — a  ver^'  teclmical  but 
int<?resting  discussion.  Finally  Parts  Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.  area  ven>'  important 
treatise  on  the  relations  of  the  German  church  to  the  German  nobility. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  compass  and  learning  which  deserves  a  longer 
notice  than  we  can  give.  Prof esstv  Schulte  has  coUected  a  great  mass  of 
evidence  whidi  goes  to  show  that  in  the  earlier  nuddle  ages,  the  more 
important  offices  of  the  church  in  German  lands  were  normally  almost 
confined  to  men  of  noble  and  free  blood;  from  that  class  were  chosen  not 
only  the  preat  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  the  majority  of  tlie  members 
of  the  chapters  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churclies,  but  even  the  members 
of  many  of  the  great  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  monks  and  nuns.  He 
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contends  that  it  was  only  in  the  later  middle  ages  that  tins  gtadnaUy 
broke  down,  and  m^'mhfr.s  of  the  '  ministerial  *  and  unfree  classes  were 
admitted.  Beyond  its  importance  in  reforenre  to  ecclesiastical  conditions 
Professor  Sehulte's  work  has  great  importance  as  u  study  of  the  relations 
of  different  classes  in  Germany,  and  serves  to  bring  out  certain  elements  in 
sodai  history  which  have  not  moeived  mffidsat  attention. 

A.  J.  Caslyle. 

loANNis  Saresberiensis  Episcopi  Carnotensis  Policratici  aive  de  Nugit 
OtmdKum  H  VeOigiiia  PMosophorum  lAri  VIIL  Reoognovit  ei 
piofegomeniB,  appaiata  critioo,  oommentario,  indieibiiB  mstnudt 
Clemens  C.  I.  Webb,  A.M.,  Collegii  Beatae  Hanae  Magdalenae  apad 
Oxonienaea  SoohiB.  2  vols.  (Oxonii :  e  TTpogiapheo  daiendoniano, 
1909.) 

John  of  Salisbubt,  who  itndied  logic  under  Abelard  and  others  in  Pans, 
and  was  also  tiie  most  accomplished  pupil  of  the  school  of  Chartres,  is 
justly  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  twelfth  century. 
In  all  the  Latin  literature  accessible  to  him,  he  is  obviously  the  best-read 
scholar  of  his  time.  His  two  greatest  works,  the  Policrdticus  and  the 
MeUdogicuSy  were  both  completed  in  1159  and  were  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Beeket^  who  waa  then  in  attendance  on  Heniy  II  at  the  siege  of  Touloiiae. 
The  authoi^a  lonnise  that,  during  all  the  *  tumult  *  of  that  nege,  Becket 
would  be  unable  to  find  leisure  to  read  the  PoUaraticw  is  fully  justified  by 
the  vast  extent  of  the  work.  Many  days  of  almost  unintermittent  applica- 
tion are  required  for  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  nearly  8W  pages  of  the 
printed  text  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  admirably  comprehensive  edition 
recently  produced  by  Mr.  Clement  Webb. 

According  to  the  most  reasonable  view,  the  main  title  of  the  work, 
PoZterofioiM,  designates  it  as  Tka  Stat$Bimm*t  Book,  The  subordinate  title, 
De  Nvgit  (hiriaUum  et  VeaUgOa  FhUooop^onm,  falls  into  two  parts. 
The  first  of  these  prompts  one  to  expect  a  satire  on  the  oonit  life  of  the 
age,  and  the  second,  a  manual  of  morals  foxmded  on  the  precepts  of  the 
philosophers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  part  deals  mainly  with 
politics,  dwelling  first  on  the  vices  and  follies  which  impede  the  healtliy  life 
of  the  state  (i-iii),  and,  next,  on  the  ideal  form  of  government,  which,  in 
the  author's  view,  impUes  a  subordination  of  secular  to  rehgioua  rule  (iv-vi). 
The  ieeond  part  (vii,  viii)  surveys  tiie  vaziona  phikaQphieal  sohoola,  and 
declares  that  tiie  aim  of  philosophy  is  '  the  assertion  of  tiie  superiority  of 
the  spirit  over  the  senses,  of  the  ideal  over  the  materiaL*  Such  is  tiie 
description  given  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole  in  his  Illmtrations  of  the  History  of 
MedievcU  Thought.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  has  been  justly  characterised 
by  the  same  writer  as  '  to  some  extent  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  cultivated 
thought  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.'  We  are  now  able  to  place 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Poole's  suggestive  pages  an  elaborate  and  almost  exhaus- 
tive edition  of  the  PoUenOiem  by  another  learned  member  of  the  same 
university  and  college. 

John  of  Salisbury  waa  (aa  has  been  already  observed)  the  best-read 
scholar  of  his  age,  aoA  the  range  of  his  direct  quotations  and  indirect 
allusions  is  certainly  remarkable.  lipsius,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
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Annals  of  Tacitus,  has  characterised  the  Policraticus  as  a  cento  of  purple 
patches.  The  author  quotes  largely  from  the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin 
Fathers,  from  the  Digest^  and  irum  the  Latin  traiislauuu  of  Josephus. 
He  iiMsiio  Graekaiithor  except  tihroiigktlie  mediiimof  a  Latin  traiwlatimi. 
The  Latin  poets  most  ^miliar  to  him  aie  Terence,  Viigil,  tlie  StUina  and 
BpitUei  of  Horace,  Luean  and  Statins,  Peisius  and  Juvenal,  Martial  and 
Claudian,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  Lucretius  or  of  the  genuine  plays  of 
Plautus.  Tlie  historians  quoted  by  him  include  Sallust  and  Suetonius, 
Justin  and  Valerius  Maximus.  He  is  also  well  acquainted  with  Seneca 
and  Petronius,  and  with  Quintihau  and  the  elder  Pliny.  Much  of  his 
classical  lore  is  due  to  Gellius  and  Macrobius,  and  he  has  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  Apuleius.  His  faTomite  author  however  is  Cicero,  as 
represented  by  the  Epiitekm  ad  FmniUant  and  espedally  by  the  philo- 
sophical works.  The  only  Latin  work  known  to  him  which  has  since  been 
lost  is  that  of  an  interlocutor  in  Macrobius'  Saturnalui,  Virius  Nicomaehus 
Flavianus,  de  vestigiis  site  dogmale  philosophorum.  He  also  ap]><  ars 
to  have  bonowed  from  certain  parts  of  the  Saturnalia  which  have  not 
survived. 

Evidence  on  this  pmnt  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Webb's  enidite  notea, 
which  also  indnde  ref^^ioes  to  slmost  all  the  author's  quotations  ol 
biblicsl,  patristio,  or  classical  texts.  The  author  e^ressly  states  that  he 
does  not  always  name  the  souices  of  his  quotations  (tacit  is  vtierdum 
nomtmlnis  atuUorum,  i.  15,  22).  Some  of  them  will  probably  never  be 
found,  but  there  are  several  of  those  derived  from  extant  Latin  literature 
which  do  not  happen  to  be  noticed  in  the  editor's  commentary. 

Thus,  8%  IQfera  donentur  cunctis  indicia  (L  218,  22),  and  libera  donentur 
eiMUtia  suffragia  {Entkdieua,  p.  8,  7)  are  deariy  bonowed  &om  Juvenal, 
viiL  211,  JAera  m  demur  popuio  iuffiragia.  Magna  m  fuenlur  ivdiee  (L  24) 
from  Lucan,  i.  127,  magna  se  iudiee  ^isque  tudur.  Domi .  .  .  habuerunt  unde 
haec  disc^rent  (i.  27)  from  Terence,  Andria,  iii.  3,  59,  domi  hahuil  unde 
disceret.  Paln  m  si'iiulur,  scd  non  ]Hissihu.'<  (uquis  (i.  117,  9)  from  Acn.  ii. 
724,  sequilurque  palrem  non  pas.'iibu.s  acquis.  Quorum  aures  mulcentur 
Jomento  fraenotninum  d  quibus  nobilium  molles  reserarUur  auriculae  (i.  185, 
16),  is  a  reminiscence  of  Horace,  Sat,  ii  5,  53,  gaudent  praenomine  molles 
aunmdae,  Similady,  ti  omitai»  propnia  aiuna  eommoda  awran  videant 
(i  206,  28),  is  suggested  by  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3,  15  f.,  aUma  negotia  euro  cx- 
eiMm  propriis.  Voces,  quibus  mentimur  dominis,  .  .  .  nalio  haec  invenit^ 
is  an  echo  of  Lucnn,  v.  385,  vocrs.  prr  quas  iam  tempore  longo  mentimur 
dominis  ;  quod  mxiUis  pcccatur,  percnlmn  non  est  (ii.  180,  22),  of  Lucan,  v. 
260,  quicquid  muUis  peccatur  inuUuin  est ;  and  mensura  namque  lurui  vis 
ant  (il  60,  9),  is  a  tnnsciipt  of  Lucan,  L  175  f.,  mensuraque  turn  vit  oraL 
Samper  Uedum  Ubertalipareeiidapereoiiu  dieere  de  viUit  (ii  225, 1),  refers  to 
Hartial's  principle  (z.  33,  10),  parcere  personis,  dAnere  de  viliis.  Bemefi' 
CHMfi  aocipere  est  vmdere  Itbertatem  (i  326,  7)  comes  fzom  Publius  BymSt 
hoHeficium  aocipere  eM  lihrrtaiem  vendere. 

Among  reminiscoiKcs  of  prose-authors  we  may  mention  : — licet 
enim  haec  secta  (Academicorum)  tenebras  rebus  omnibus  videatur  inducere, 
compared  with  Cicero's  Acad,  ii  16,  AreesUas  .  .  .  aanalue  est  clarissimis 
rebut  teuAne  tibdueere.  Idem  wUat,  4dem  neUiU  (ii  211, 28),  is  suggested 
by  Sallusf^s  idem  wUe,  idem  mUe  {CaUUuo  zz.  4,alrea^  quoted  in  i  179). 
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The  reference  to  Lucan  aa  an  historian  in  i.  109,  11  f.  resembles  the  remark 
of  Serv'ius  on  Acn.  i.  382,  Lucamis  idea  in  numcro  foctnrum  esse  nan  meruit, 
quia  videlur  historiam  composuisse,  non  ponna.  The  statenient  finem 
suum  .  ,  .  orator  non  semper  assequilur  (i.  204)  ia  a  summary  o£  the 
general  purport  of  Qamtiliaii,  iL  17-2NL  Vmenum  JUb  tub  nieOe  latet 
(i  lis,  ^)  ia  a  xeminisoeiioe  of  a  phiase  of  St.  Jerome  noticed  in  two  later 
panagee  (pp.  186,  20i). 

Among  biblical  reminiecences  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 
cum  multa  sint  etusdem  corpori$  membra,  non  omnia  n'dem  actui  serviunt 
(i.  32,  rp.  Rom.  vii.  1);  ctti  in  hereditatcm  datae  sunt  {/r.ti^cs  (i.  243,  7,  cp. 
Psalm  cxi.  G)  ;  siwul  has  tnuiuihuidus  ad  ricdtnatn  (i.  190,  21,  cp.  Prov.  vii, 
22) ;  dum  sunt  alter  alterius  membra  (i.  235,  12,  cp.  Eph.  iv.  25) ;  Jesum 
Cirithm  el  hutie  erucifixutn  (i.  243,  2,  cp.  1  Oor.  it  2),  and  pattonm 
prinoepa  (iL  368, 6,  cp.  1  Pet.  4). 

The  text  is  fomided  on  a  careful  ooOation  of  the  beet  maniucripte, 
including  the  celebrated  presentation  copy  of  the  Policraticus  and 
Metalogicus,  which  belonged  to  Becket  and  was  presented  by  Archbishop 
Parker  to  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridue.  But,  as  parts 
of  this  manuscript  were  WTitten  by  a  somewhat  incomjH  tent  scribe,  the 
editor  has  occasionally  followed  the  readings  of  other  manuscripts.  In  the 
note  to  the  phraae  (i.  97,  8),  urumem  expungere  vel  puneto  curare  eofomeam 
(  s  carcinoma),  the  editor  says  quid  eignifeat  urio,  neeoio.  What  we 
want  is  a  word  meaning  a  *  boil  *  or  '  tumour.*  It  may  thoefore  be 
suggested  that  urionem  ia  simply  a  copyist's  mistake  for  tumorem.  (In 
the  Corpus  manuscript  t  is  always  on  the  same  level  as  the  other  letters, 
and  !  has  no  dot.)  Or,  again,  i^nonew  may  be  a  mistake  for  unionem. 
In  medieval  Latin  unio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  onion,'  and  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  French  ognon  is  a  callosite  douloureuse  qui  vient  aiu  pieds 
(Idttrd).  Thna  tmionem  expungere  may  possibly  mean  '  to  eztraet  a 
oom.'  But  there  is  no  known  example  of  this  nae  of  inwo. 

Turning  from  these  points  of  verbal  criticism  to  matters  of  histozy 
which  appeal  more  directly  to  the  readers  of  this  Kcview,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  author's  historical  examples  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
from  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  and  very  rarely  from  the  events  of  his 
own  day.  He  has  much  to  say  on  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  over 
the  secular  power,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  conflict  which  was  being 
waged  on  this  very  point  between  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Hadrian  IV. 
The  ktter  waa  the  anthoi'a  personal  fiiend,  and,  in  tiie  PoUiorafftOlM,  we 
have  a  vivid  account  of  a  conversation  between  the  author  and  the  Pope, 
with  dta  pope's  characteristic  reply  to  the  author's  criticisms  on  the 
Roman  curia  (ii.  67-72).  A  large  part  of  a  chapter  (ii.  47-54)  is  devoted 
to  the  exploits  of  Henry  II  in  England,  showing  quomodo  rex  Iletiricus 
Seeundus  tempestatem  et  proceUas  regis  Stephani  serenaverit  et  pacaverit 
insulam. 

This  edition  appeals  to  scholars  of  all  natkuia,  for  the  prolegomena 
and  notes  to  the  Latin  text  are  all  written  in  Latin  as  the  nnivanal  lan- 
guage of  scholars.  It  is  not  until  the  final  item  in  the  Addenda  et  Corri- 
genda, on  the  last  page  of  the  second  volume,  that  the  Latin  garb  ia  acci- 
dentally thrown  o£E  in  the  oonofaidmg  item : — *  for  255  read  253.' 

J.  £.  Sandyb. 
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Fanm  CnidU  (Fum  de  Cumiea),  BdHed  by  Qiobob  H.  Allut,  PkD. 
In  Two  Pteto.  (CSiicago:  Univemily  Jfnat.  1909-19ia) 

The  juero  of  Caenca  was  granted  by  Alfonso  YIII  of  Castile  between 
1189  and  1211.  It  ia  modelled  upon  the  fuaro  of  Teniel  in  Aiagoo,  which 
had  been  oom^led  a  few  yeazs  pievjonely.  In  feet  eo  doee  la  the 

Uance  of  the  two  documents  in  many  pasBages  that  the  text  of  the 
can  often  be  emended  by  reference  to  the  other — a  fortunate  drcnmBfatncw, 
since  both,  as  printed,  are  full  of  clerical  errors.^ 

It  might  be  expected  that  laws  borrowed  by  Caenca  from  another 


The  Mlowing  Hat  of  oomettons  may  be  ol  ewlrtsiioe 


forum  Turoli 
^    3  L22 


P- 
P- 
P 
P- 

P- 
P» 


P- 
P* 


6  I.  7 
8  1.  4 
8  L  6 
8  L  21 

25  I.  I 
83  L  13 


p.  33  L  14 
p.  34  L  15 
p.  35L  9 


63  I.  13 
68  L  12 


pi  09L  1 

^  7111.1,2 

p.  86  1.  1 

p.  90  1.  7 

p.  90  L  8 

^  90L  8 

p.  91  I.  1 

p.  06L  1 

p,  9r,  1.  1 
p.  109  L  16 

P.110L  1 

p  110  I  13 
p.  116  L  7 

p^  127  L  1  „ie 


&  129  L  1 
pb  132  L  18 


totdant  read  datum, 
„  iiidice  read  iudiei. 
„  patroMm  read  patnmL 
„  alio  tead  a/igwo. 
„  iMunerit  tcm  imuH' 
erint. 

„  uasallos  read  ucuallus. 
efler  Qid  toknt  mnUoeietu 
tDcM  homineg  add 
emtieipore  {Forum 
Conche  xvi.  §  16). 
for  Umat  lead  teneant. 
ff  rfmimf  load  Jhtiffiut, 
„  fignoram   read  pigno- 
rare  {F.C.  xvi.  §  21). 
„  neuerts  read  uenerit. 
„  De  ittdice  annali  in  uitta 
aanus  oHiUrit  read 
dum  index  annali^  in 
vrbe  sanut  extOerU 
{F.O.  zriL  f  20). 
„  iudieem    read  iudiris 

(F.C.  xvll.  §  21). 
w  domvm  read  domiHum 

(F.C.  xvUL  1 4). 
„  qva  read  que. 
„  pater  read  paritcr. 
„  AMOfte  lead  /ocarie. 
„  fue^umqw  read  que' 

cuwque. 
„  eapcione    read  eivitaU 

{F.C.  xzlU.  I  22). 
„fue  die  carU  IMd  f«a 
die  carta, 
eum  lead  earn, 
„velU  read   veOe  {F.C. 

»dL  §  11). 
„equalite   read  f^iioltfalB 

{F.C.  xxlL  §  12). 
MoriNa  ned  anm«. 
„€OllUlUOn  read  eontem- 
ptori  {F.C.  XXV.  §  .5). 

appellaniibtu  iter 
read  d«  ojipeUanMm 
fttibut    wer  {F.C. 
^  xxvii.  §  10). 
„MiokUico  read  uiohtio. 
„de  domo  altigiia  read 
dt  domo  a  fna  (F.O. 
tL  §  11). 


p.  148  L  4  for  Quam   read  Quoniam 

{F.C.  yiii.  f  8). 
p.  148  L  2S     „Et  qui  suut  muHi  read 

Et  quia  turU  multi, 
p.  163  L  10  «» fuieutnque  heredUatem 
deffetiderit  road  qui' 
cumque  herediUUem 
alienam  dtjfmiurU 
{F.C,  ii.  i  6). 
p.  164  1.  29  „  Quam  n  mortwtB  teed 
Quimiarri  si  morkmt 
{F.C.  u-  §  II). 

M  per  wnm  read  pre  oKtt 

{F.C.  X.  S  27). 
„  gue  read  qied  {f,0,  z. 
§29). 

„  uoluerint  read  no/tMr<Nf 
(F.C.  xL  §  43). 
uoluerU  read  nofiMrtf. 
MQeod  Mhl  oniM  read 
(^e  «tnl  arma 
p.  215  L  6     „  De  per  ludo  xead'De  eo 
qui  in  ludo  (F-O.  zii. 
$28) 

„  ertecionts    read  eree. 


p  187  L  11 
p.  190  L  8 

p.  100  L  21 

p.  197  1.  10 

p.  197  L  21 
p.  200L  6 


p.  232  L  24 
p.  254  L  13 

p.  258  L  30 

p.  266  L  7 

p.  267  L  9 

p274  L34 

p.  280  I.  20 

pw286  L26 


cxoncs. 

M  utter  aprura  read  udut 
vpnm  {F.O,  tmxt. 

§  !)■ 

„in  tempore  tuuium  read 
in  Umiiore  niuium 
(F.C.  xxxvL  §  6). 

„  bubulci.  Bubukus  read 
subulci.  Subuieue 

(i'.C.  ZXZTii.  i  15). 

iaetare  dederU  {F.C, 

xxxvii  S  19). 

emt*u»»e  read 


(F.C.  xL  $  13). 
„  annona  que  erupta  futrit 
read  annona  que  em- 
pta  iuerit  {F.O.  xlL 
§6). 

„  qui  gotularcs  pro  cap- 
rinie  read  qui  sotu- 
laru  artelino«  pro 
caprtiiM  iF.O.  xUL 
S6). 
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kingdom  would  be  viewed  with  disfavour  in  the  rest  of  Castile.  But  so 
far  was  this  from  being  the  case  that  the  fuero  of  Cuenca  was  adopted  by 
many  other  Castilian  cities.  We  may  conclude  that,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  common  law  of  Castile  was  much  the  same  aa  that  of  Aragon.  Cuenca 
did  not  copy  Twod  with  da'vish  fidelity.  The  two  fiuroi  hm  their 
difieteneeBM  well  as  their  leeemUaaeea.  They  differ  in  the  order  of  tofacs 
to  Buoh  en  eii:tent  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  aacertain  how  much  they 
have  in  common ;  and  Dr.  Allen  would  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  his 
readers  if  he  had  indicated,  by  marginal  references,  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  laws  of  Teruel.  He  promises  to  publish,  in  the  future,  a  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  two  fueros.  But,  pending  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise, 
the  following  rough  and  imperfect  table  may  save  some  trouble  to  other 
itttdenti  2^ 


Grant  of  site  

Misoellaneoua  privileges 
Law  of  landed  property      . . 
Laws  oonoecning  crops  and  ttook 
Laws  ooDoeniiag  ▼ineyuds  . . 
Laws  conoeming  gardens    . . 
Laws  concerning  the  home  peace 
Laws  couceming  mills 
L»w  of  marriage  and  snooeeaion 


Lawa  concerning  magistrates 
Laws  of  debt  and  distress  . . 
Laws  of  Judiotol  oombat 
Procedure  hi  AlcaMesT  oonrt 

Appeals  to  Royal  court 

Suits  l)etwecn  Jews  and  Christiana. 

Law  of  miUtary  oxpeditions 

Law  oonoeming  cattle,  &o. . . 

Law  of  hontingt  &c. 

Law  of  master  and  servant. . 

Laws  of  trades   


Fonm  CofidU 

iVirvni  Tunm. 

pp.  14-17 

■to''*              •  • 

i.  §§2-27  .. 

. .  §  4-10 

ii,  vii,  zxxii  . . 

. .  §§  293.  298,  299 

▼          « •           •  e 

..  §206 

 # 

vUi" 

§  294,  295 

il^  z ..  .. 

..  §§302-348 

zip  zii 

..  §§34IM14 

..  §§17-21 

xvi   . . 

..  §§58-132 

zvii-zz,  xziii 

. .  §§  133-202,  211 

..  §§214-236 

XZIT—ZZVI   • . 

..  §§  203-210,237-287 

xxvii         , , 

. .  §§  258-270 

xxix  . . 

..  §425 

XXX,  xxxi 

..  §§  420-452 

..  §§453-461 

..  §§463,464 

xxxvi-xxxviii 

..  §§46.5-500 

xU-xUi 

• 

..  §§506-533 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  fueng  are  not  arranged  on  any  logieaL 


Fonm 
p.  16 

p.  20 
y.  22 

p.  59 

p.  62 

p.  64 

VoLiL 
23 


C<meh€,  YoL  i.  : 

L 10  for  eelem     prefent  tud 

cderis  preftrens, 
L  7  Ao.„  index  road  index. 
L  15     „  4»  eonlo  eanm  nad  <b 

cavtn  mrum. 
1.   5     n  Be  uxore  read  De  uxore. 
i  26     M       Utiam  tignm  lead 

denl  etiom  agnm. 
L  27     „  ingum  hovum  read  i«- 

gum  borum. 
L24       t^uo    immodalo  read 

tquo  immoderaio, 

L  16  For  tttcon'iM  read  iugariui. 
L  11    w      MM  isno  Nsd  fni 


pk  41  L  22  lor  qtud  voce  vxorit  re»poii> 

dendi  read  qiiod  vire 
vscori*  liuaj  retpon- 

p.  04  L  21     „  akohat  atma  read  «r* 

trahat  arma. 
p.  68  L  20    nlh  atparaiiont  dl/gon 
read  Dt  mfuntiam 
algare, 

p.  68  L  20  H  teparart  read  reparare 
{Forum  TuroUit  § 
426,  p.  231). 

pi  117  L  20      H        coxerini  feed 

coxerint. 
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scheme.  Miscellaneoua  enactments  are  thrust  at  random  into  the  main 
sections,  or  between  them.  lience  it  is  diiiiciUt  to  collate  them,  and  the 
difficulty  is  incieased  by  the  faet  tliat  the  fuen  of  Cnenca  aonietimef 
qaotea  that  of  Teniel,  sometimeB  gives  a  paraphzaee,  ia  one  place  makes 
considerable  modifications  or  expansions,  and  in  another  abbreviates  un* 
mensifuUy.  For  Spanish  students,  no  doubt,  the  minutest  of  these  differ- 
ences will  have  a  meaning.  A  foreigner,  interested  in  the  main  character- 
istics of  Spanish  municipal  development,  will  find  more  profit  in  studying 
the  common  elements  of  the  two  codes. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  agree  and  difin  may  he  formed 
hy  oompaiing  the  passages  in  eaoh  which  xelate  to  the  jndidal  oomhat. 
Rridentily  this  mode  of  proof  was  not  uncongenial  to  the  Spanish  com- 
munes, since  the  fuarot  troat  of  it  in  detail  and  allow  its  use  in  civil  as  well 
as  in  criminal  cases,  against  witnesses  as  well  as  principals.  Althouf;h  it 
is  unrecognised  in  the  Visigothic  laws,  the  judicial  combat  appears  to  have 
developed  spontaneously  in  the  Christian  states  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  it 
must  have  been  generally  popular,  since,  in  1077,  the  Castiliaus  found  it  the 
moat  convenient  way  of  deciding  what  liturgy  should  be  used  in  their 
chnrdieB.  Even  if  It  was  abeady  legaided  as  a  privilege  of  the  military 
classes,  that  was on^ another  reason  why  the  burghers  of  Aragonand  Castile 
should  regard  it  as  appropriate  to  themselves.  The  fueros  were  made  for 
communities  in  which  men  might  be  artisans,  or  traders,  but  were  bound  in 
any  case  to  be  trained  soldiers  ;  and  if  the  fueros  recognisod  no  distinctions 
of  class  the  citizens  were  the  reverse  of  indifferent  to  the  outward  marks 
of  social  tfeatoa.  The  legislatofs  of  Terad  and  Cnenca  are  not  entirely 
blind  to  the  defects  of  a  trial  by  combat  as  a  tsst  of  truth.  They  lealiae 
thejpossibilitieB  of  fiand  and  abuse  which  tt  involves.*  In  certain  cases 
they  allow  the  accused,  as  a  favour,  some  alternative  method  of  clearing 
himself  (compurgators,  witnesses,  &c.),  and  either  party  to  offer  a  com- 
position before  the  combat  is  actually  decided.^  They  are  meticulous  in 
their  precautions  to  ensure  that  the  combat  shall  be  waged  on  equal 
terms,*  and  order  that  the  accused  shall  have  an  acqoittsl  if  these  condi- 
tions cannot  be  satisfied.  But  they  evidently  expect  that  this  method  of 
proof  will  be  in  constant  use,  and  they  encourage  its  use  by  recognising 
the  hired  champion,  and  insisting  upon  a  moderate  scale  for  his  remunera- 
tion.^ Like  the  Italian  corrfmunes,  unlike  the  English  chartered  boroughs, 
the  Spanish  municipalities  arc  content  to  maintain  the  combat  as  a  form 
of  proof,  provided  that  they  are  allowed  to  make  it  fairly  equitable. 

The  conditions  of  an  appeal  to  the  combat  are  most  clearly  stated  in 
connexion  with  the  law  of  blood  fends.  Suppose  a  man  is  killed  nnlawfolly. 
This  is  a  matter  which  conoems  his  family  alone.  The  law  remains 
impassive  until  the  victim's  next  of  kin  defies  the  reputed  homicide  before 
the  general  assembly.  At  Teruel  the  defiance  must  be  backed  by  twelve 
oath-helpers,^  who  should  be  relatives  of  the  deceased,  if  possible,  though 
any  citizens  may  serve  when  relatives  are  wanting.  At  Cuenca  there  is 
a  special  rule  that  no  citixen  can  be  defied  by  an  unknown  person,^  until 
the  latter  has  established  his  rigjht  to  represent  the  ontiaged  femily.  If 

»  F.T.  §  20 ;  F.C.  xiv.  §  3.  »  F.T.  §  231 ;  F.C.  xxU.  §  19. 

«  F.T.  §  223 ;  F.C.  zxiL  §  12.  •  F.T,  {  232;  F.C.  zzii.  S  2a 
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only  one  man  is  denounced,  and  he  has  been  caught  in  the  act  or  has 
confessed,  there  is  no  question  of  a  combat.  The  blood  fines  arc  exacted, 
the  sentence  of  outlawry  is  pronounced  ;  if  the  criminal  cannot  pay  the 
lines  he  is  handed  over  to  the  accuser,  who  may  cut  ofi  his  right  hand  (at 
Caenca)  or  keep  him  in  prison  and  starve  him  to  death  (at  Terael).  Once 
ovtlaired  be  is  a  wolfs  head,  and  may  l>e  dain  hy  Ida  foes  whereyer  they 
can  find  him.*  If  however  the  aoensed  denies  his  gnilt,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  be  forced  to  fight.  Indeed,  the  law  of  Teruol  gives  him  no 
alternative.^  That  of  Cuenca  permits  him  to  clear  himself  by  means  of 
witnesses,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  witnesses  to  tin-  combat,  or 
by  means  of  twelve  compurgators,  but  only  if  the  accuser  conseuts.^"  If  the 
charge  is  brought  not  against  an  individual,  but  against  a  band  of  men,  the 
law  becomes  infinitely  more  complicated.  No  more  than  five  persons 
may  be  named ;  no  more  than  one  of  these  may  be  challenged  to  the 
combat.  The  other  four  go  faee,  aoooxding  to  the  law  of  Terael;  at 
Cuenca  they  are  liable  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  Uood  fine^^^  and  one  of 
them  may  be  outlawed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  bat  any  of  them  who  can  find 
compurgators  may  go  free. 

We  come  next  to  the  actual  combat.  It  is  arranged  by  the  magistrates, 
whose  weightiest  duty  in  this  connexion  is  to  approve  the  champions. 
The  accused  is  allowed  to  hire  a  professional  substitute,  if  he  can  plead  a 
serious  physical  defect^  The  aceoser,  it  would  seem,  is  bound  to  fight  by 
deputy,  and.  to  pcoduoe  a  champion  who  is  of  the  same  strength  and 
statore  as  the  accused.  No  cursory  inspection  is  deemed  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  At  Teruel  the  magistrates  must  take  the  champion's 
measurements  :  at  Cuenca  thev  set  him  to  wrestle  a  fall  or  two  with  the 
accused,  as  a  test  of  strength,  after  compelling  each  to  swear  that  he  will 
do  his  best  to  throw  the  other.^^  The  accuser  may  oSer  successive  cham- 
pions for  the  scrutiny,  up  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  but  if  fifteen  are  rejected 
the  appeal  UJHb  to  tiie  ground.  Supposing  however  that  the  combatants 
are  duly '  paired,'  they  prepare  for  the  ordesl  by  keeping  a  night  vigil,  by 
attending  mass  the  next  morning,  and  by  swearing  on  the  Gospels,  at  the 
altar,  each  to  the  justice  of  his  cause.^^  The  arena  is  marked  out  by  the 
magistrates  and  divided  between  the  combatants  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  has  the  advantage  of  the  sun.  They  fight  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  at 
the  option  of  the  accused.  In  either  case  they  are  equipped  with  hauberk, 
iMhnet,  greaves,  shield,  and  a  blunted  lance,  in  addition  to  whidi  the 
loot,Boldier  hss  one  swoid,  the  honeman  two.^*  The  accused  remains  cm 
the  defensive ;  the  accuser  must  attadc,  and  neither  may  quit  the  field 
belbfe  sunset  or  the  decision  of  the  issue.  If  necessary  the  combat  may 
be  prolonged  for  three  days,  the  combatants  being  lodged  at  night  in  the 
house  of  a  magistrate.  If  the  accused  holds  his  ground  to  the  end  of  the 
third  day  he  is  held  innocent.  If  defeated  his  punishment  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  suit ;  in  a  case  concerning  debt  or  false  witness  he  pays 
a  doable  forfeit^  and  is  the  prisoner  of  his  opponent  till  he  has  paid  in  foU ; 

«  F.T.l  21.  •  F.T.  §  17. 


«>  F.C.  xiv.  H  2,  7. 

»  F.T.  S  216 1  F.O.  zziL  |  a. 

M  jLaxsHiii 


»  F.T.  §  20  ;  F.a  aiv. 
»  F.T.  §  218. 
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in  a  criminal  case  there  la  no  enhancement  of  the  penalty.^'  A  champion 
may  be  adjudged  beaten  on  various  technical  grounds,  as,  for  instance,  if  he 
u  ioond  in  poweerion  of  an  amnlst  or  talisman.  There  are  some  other 
■mgolai  rales.  For  instance,  if  tbe  combat  is  on  bosaebedc  tlw  aoouaer 
must  dismount  when  lie  has  unhorsed  the  accused,  but  in  the  conxnsm 
case  the  accused  may  remain  in  the  saddle, though  at  Cuenca  must 
dismount  on  the  third  day  at  the  ninth  hour.^o  Such  stipulations  might 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  protracted  encounters  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
This  however  is  unlikely,  since  the  fueros  allow  the  parties  to  make  a 
compromise  at  any  moment  bef(»e  the  end  of  the  combat,  only  stipulating 
that  in  cases  of  homicide  or  theft  (wheio  a  mits  is  due  to  the  crown)  the 
consent  of  the  long  or  his  h»cal  lepieseatative  shall  be  obtained.*^ 

The  foregoing  analysis  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  respecta 
the  fuero  of  Cuenca  refines  upon  that  of  Teruel.  We  believe  that,  in  the 
sphere  of  private  law,  this  is  a  roughly  correct  account  of  the  relation  in 
which  the  two  codt^s  stand  to  one  another  ;  althoufrh  a  comparison  of 
the  sections  relating  to  public  magistracies  and  public  law  shows  that, 
on  tiiese  topics,  the  Aragonese  fuero  is  consideiibly  mine  insimcliva. 
In  each  case  however  the  difisrences  are  of  minor  importance.  When  wa 
lead  the  two  fU0ro»  nde  by  nde  it  is  evident  that  the  compilm  are  in  agree- 
ment upon  most  questions  of  principle.  How  far  the  two  docoments 
reproduce  the  common  law  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  how  far  they 
embody  the  ideas  of  legal  reformers,  are  questions  on  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Allen's  promised  commentary  will  throw  more  light. 

H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Giovanni  Livi.   DaW  Archivio  di  Francesco  Datini^  Mercante  Pratese. 

(Florence :  Lumachi.  1910.) 

SiQMOB  Lm,  the  director  of  the  Bologna  archives,  has  devoted  rather 
more  than  a  year's  work,  taking  it  all  together,  to  the'arrangMnent  of  the 
mnniments  of  the  '  Fia  Oasa  de'  Ceppi '  at  Prato,  founded  by  Francesco 

Datini,  a  merchant  who  died  on  16  August  1410.  This  pretty  book  is  his 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  5(30th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Datini,  who  deserves  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  his  forothou<zht  in 
collecting  together  the  books  and  correspondence  of  the  various  branches 
of  his  business  and  arranging  for  their  preservation  in  the  institution  which 
he  founded.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  nowhere  else  so  complete  a  coUec- 
tion  of  the  papers  of  a  medieval  business  house — not  in  Italy  at  all  events, 
Signor  livi  thinks,  and  he  is  presumably  bmiliar  with  the  Penusi  and 
Frescobaldi  archives ;  while  the  Cdy  Pwpm,  our  best-known  Bnglish 
collection,  arc  both  later  in  date  and  less  complete,  since  they  only  include 
the  papers  of  the  Calais  branch  of  the  firm.  Here  we  have  the  books  and 
correspondence  of  the  parent  house  in  Pratu  and  its  various  branches  at 
Avignon,  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  Majorca,  and 
(as  appears  from  the  sommaiy  list  of  the  correspondence  in  Appendir  iL) 
the  private  letters  of  Datmi  and  his  wife  and  of  the  agents  at  the  various 
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branclies.  A  student  of  oconomica  could  not  find  a  more  prnmifintr  field 
for  investigation,  and  work  has  already  begun  there.  Trufessor  Bensa 
has  drawn  from  it  materials  for  the  history  of  insurance,  Professor  Arias 
for  that  of  the  relations  of  the  trading  companies  with  the  church,  and 
Signor  Bidolfo  livi,  tiie  editor's  brother,  for  the  stadj  of  davery  in 
Italy.  Some  of  the  most  interestiiig  letters,  those  of  the  notary  Ser  Iispo 
Hsssei  to  Datini,  have  already  been  printed  by  Cesare  Guasti ;  but 
Signor  livi  shows  that  there  are  still  plenty  of  plums  left  in  the  pudding. 
He  has  confined  himself  to  making  a  selection  from  the  letters,  of  some  of 
■which  he  gives  '  hne-block '  facsimiles,  useful  examples  of  the  crabbed- 
looking  commercial  hand  of  the  period.  We  are  especially  bound  to 
notice  a  letter  from  Rome  announcing  the  election  of  Pope  Boniface  IX, 
which  may  usefully  be  compared  with  the  account  printed  some  years 
ago  by  Pkofessor  Pastor  {Acta  InMa,  i.  no.  3) ;  and  a  letter  from  Paris 
dated  16  August  1399,  describing  the  invasion  of  England  by  Henry  IV. 
These  notices  which  developed  into  the  news-letters  of  a  later  date, 
though  not  of  first-class  authenticity,  still  shed  a  welcome  Ught  on 
the  contemporary  view  of  historical  events.  Another  letter  of  special 
.interest  is  that  written  by  Baldassare  Ubriachi  from  Saragossa,  14  July 
1399,  to  a  friend  in  Barcelona  ordering  the  preparation  of  a  map 
intended  for  presentation  to  Richard  11,  who  presnmably  never 
reottved  it.  Besides  tiiese  there  are  many  items  of  general  interest, 
such  as  the  autographs  EVanco  Sacchetti  and  Agnolo  Gaddi,  a 
letter  describing  the  proceedings  of  Marshal  Boucicaut  at  Genoa  in  1401, 
and  a  letter  relating  to  the  purchase  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines  in  1405. 
The  specimens  given  are  amply  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of 
students  to  a  most  interesting  collection  and  to  stimulate  them  to  examine 
other  specimeEB  of  Italian  commercial  correspondence.  It  is  probably 
not  generally  known  that  two  very  small  ooUections  are  preserved  among 
the  diplomatic  docnmento  at  the  PuUio  Becoid  Office,  apparently  con> 
fiscated  papers  of  the  Kiccardi  about  1300  and  the  Frescobaldi  about 
1311.  These  are  unhappily  indifferently  preserved,  but  contain  enough 
of  interest  to  make  them  worth  a  careful  examination. 

It  would  have  been  gracefully  appropriate  if  Signor  Livi's  book  had 
been  printed  at  Prato,  a  town  not  undistinguished  in  the  history  of 
typography,  but  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  Bologna  press. 

C.  Johnson. 

The  French  RenaUsaiice  in  England.    By  Sidney  Lee. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  1910.) 

The  subject  of  this  elahorate  study  in  comparative  Uterature  is  the 
influence  of  the  French  lieuaissance  upon  the  culture  of  Tudor  England. 
Mr.  Lee  is  prepared  to  defend  the  position  that  it  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  Italian  Benaissance.  Itisnoteasy  to  weigh  in  the  balance  matter  so 
impalpable,  but  <m  a  comparison  of  Vi.  Lee*s  work  with  Professor  Einstein's 
The  Italian  Bmaitttuiioe  in  England  one  would  have  said  that  the  influence 
of  Italy  was  more  genninative  and  more  fundamental,  and  that  it  was 
not  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  began  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  France.   From  that  time  however  there  can  be  no 
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question  as  to  tiic  importance  of  this  latter  iuilueuce,  and  Mr.  Lee  ha& 
done  good  service  imrintang  on  it  witii  ao  well-mazdulfed  an  amy 
of  evidence.  He  li^^tly  pointa  ont  tbat  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
cause  of  proximity  there  were  three  temporary  causes  at  work:  the 
sympathy  of  Englishmen  for  the  Huguenots  ;  the  close  relations,  resulting 
from  several  intermarriages,  between  Scotland  and  France  ;  and  the  pro- 
loiigod  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  a  Valois  prince. 
It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Review  to  discuss  Mr.  Lee's  pages  in 
detail,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  most  valuable  and  convincing  part 
of  his  work  is  the  Utter  haU  of  book  iv.,  in  which  he  deak  with  the  IVench 
influence  on  Elisabethan  lyric,  supporting  his  ocmehiaions  witii  a  good 
deal  of  new  and  interesting  evidence.  Book  ii.,  which  treats  of  French 
influence  on  the  whole  of  our  Uteratiire  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  contains  also  much  interesting  matter;  but  Mr.  Lee  has  not 
made  it  clear  that  the  influence  which  affected  the  prose  of  Caxton  and 
Lord  Berners,  and  the  verse  of  Hawes,  Barclay,  and  Skelton  was  that  of 
medieval  Stance,  and  not  of  Benaisaanoe  France.  One  would  have  liind 
also  to  see  some  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  that  arrested  development 
in  our  culture  which  took  place  in  the  rdgn  of  Heniy  VIIL  Was  it  due 
entirely  to  the  Reformation  ? 

On  the  subject  of  French  influence  on  Elizabethan  drama  (book  vi.) 
Mr.  Lee  is  much  less  convincing.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  made  out 
a  strong  case  for  the  influence  of  French  prose  on  English  style.  French 
prose  in  general  at  this  time  hardly  had  the  lucidity  and  precision  that 
he  ascribes  to  it ;  Calvin  and  to  a  leas  degree  Amyot  are  exceptional  in 
this  respect.  In  book  iiL  Ifr.  Lee  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  Amyot,  and  through  Amyot  of  Plutarch.  That  of  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne  has  been  treated  far  more  fully  by  Dr.  Upham  in  his 
French  Influence  in  F.yujUsh  Lilerature.  More  closely  connected  with 
historicol  studies  is  the  political  thought  of  the  Huguenots  (Book  v.  5-5). 
Here  Mr.  Lee  has  usefully  broken  ground  in  what  is  more  or  less  of  a 
new  field,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  thorong^  investigation. 
It  may  be  noted  that  he  overrates  the  value  of  Hontchrestien's  TrakU 
de  Vaconomie  politique,  which  is  largely  plagiarised  from  Bodin  and  other 
writers.^  It  is  no  blame  to  Mr.  Lee  that  he  is  less  at  home  on  the  French 
side  of  his  subject  than  on  the  English,  But  this  being  so,  his  book 
would  have  been  more  sor\nroablo  to  students,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
scholars,  if  he  had  more  clearly  recognised  his  Umitations.  His  un- 
necessarily long  chapters  on  French  Uterature  arc,  owing  to  his  want  * 
of  real  familiarity  witit  his  subject  and  his  tendency  to  pictnresqne 
exaggeration,  diifigaied  by  some  grave  errors.  Ifore  soioiis,  perhaps, 
are  his  not  infrequent  misconceptions  of  the  general  spirit  of  Frendi 
Rennifpance  literature.  He  would  have  inspired  greater  confidence  in 
this  part  of  his  work  if  he  had  been  less  abstemious  in  the  specific 
acknowledgment  of  his  sources. 

Abthub  Tn.T.KY. 

>  See  PtafsMtff  Adiley,  ante  toI.  rl  779  ff.,  where  he  points  out  tli*t  the  induttiy 
for  wbieh  Ifintohnstiai  fiist  asksd  piotaation  was  his  ovn. 
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AceountB  qf  the  Lord  Hi^  Tmuuter  of  SeoOand.  Vol.  Vm. :  1541-46. 
Edited  by  Sm  James  Balfour  Paul,  LL.D.,  Lord  Lyon  King  of 
Anns.  (Edinburgh :  H.M.  General  Register  House.  1906.) 

Thb  eighth  volume  of  the  AeooimU  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Seo&and 
coven  the  yeus  from  1541  to  1646,  and  indudes  the  acoounts  of  two 

Treasurers,  James  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  the  father  of  a  more  ismous 
son,  and  John  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  afterwards  Bisliop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  famous  catechism,  and  whose 
execution  for  a  share  in  Darnlcy's  murder  induced  George  Buchanan  to 
invent  a  novel  account  of  that  event.  The  items  wliich  are  comprised 
among  them  are  many  and  varied.  They  include  payments  to  the 
servants  of  the  king  and  queen,  detsils  of  their  wardrobe  and  aflowances 
to  the  qoeen's  lo<d  and  the  king's  miostrals,  as  well  as  expenditure  npon 
State  funerals,  embasaies,  and  national  defence.  The  death  of  King 
James  V  in  1542  rather  increases  than  diminishes  the  miscellaneous 
items,  for  Arran  the  Lord  Governor  had  many  relations  (entries  undw 
the  name  of  Hamilton  fill  six  columns  of  the  Index)  and  he  considered 
it  right  that  the  national  exchequer  should  bear  tlie  cost  of  such  domestic 
outlays  as  the  sending  of  two  books  '  in  lating '  to  his  sou,  the  master 
of  Ibmflton,  a  stod^t  at  St.  Andrews.  One  these  was  Baop*»  FMu, 
and  the  other  a  copy  of  tiie  Budimmita  of  Joannes  Despauterius  (Van 
Pauteren).  To  this  medley  of  public  and  domestic  accounts.  Sir  James 
Balfour  Paul  has  prefixed  some  ninety  pages  of  lucid  intooductory  matter, 
which  describes  the  manuscript  material  and  summarises  the  history  of 
five  eventful  years.  They  began  with  the  death  of  the  Daughter  of 
Discord,  Margaret  Tudor,  fourteen  months  before  her  son,  James  V, 
and  closed  with  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  siege  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  interval  were  fon^^t  the  batties  of  Solway  Moss 
and  Anftmm  IfocMr,  and  thwe  were  civil  Inoils,  bordtt  raBs,  and  one  great 
English  invasion — that  of  Hertford  in  1544-45.  Sir  James  Paul  has 
mastered  his  material,  and  his  analysis  of  the  records  is  a  model  of  this 
kind  of  introduction. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  volume  contains  an}'thing  which 
will  revolutionise  the  historiography  of  these  years,  and,  at  first 
sight,  the  records  are  disappointing.  Of  such  memorable  events  as  the 
mai^^idom  of  Wishart  and  the  murder  of  Beaton  they  tell  us  praoticaUy 
nothing,  and  an  unfortunate  gap  in  the  manuaoipts  jHrevents  theb 
pr^rving  any  record  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  by  which  Anan 
attempted  to  secure  help  against  England.  In  military,  and  to  some 
extent,  in  naval,  history,  the  importance  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts  is 
greater,  and  they  contain  almost  our  only  information  about  the  sieges 
of  two  border  castles.  Any  future  historian  of  the  Scottish  artillery 
win  find  them  invaluable.  They  are  still  nune  important  for  social 
and  economic  history,  e.g.  thdr  indications  of  the  kinds  of  doth  made 
and  used  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteoath  omtury  would  probaUy 
have  surprised  ecmtemporary  Englishmen  as  well  as  not  a  few  latw 
English  historians.  It  was  a  time  of  considerable  magnificence  ;  velvet 
and  other  expensive  materials  are  used  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are 
elaborate  directions  for  marking  '  aue  nycht_^goune  to  the  kingis  grace ' ; 
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iho  Inxiiiy  of  piUow^fllips  was  known  in  the  palacei  of  Sootiand ;  and 
King  James  liad  silv«r  oases  to  hold  his  toothpidcs  and  his  tooth-powder. 

The  mefulness  of  the  book  is  increased  not  only  by  Sir  James  Paul's 
careful  editorial  labours  but  also  by  an  unusutdly  complete  and  well- 
construct-ed  index  by  Mr.  Josepli  Davidson,  an  index  which  it  is  indeed 
possible  to  read  with  both  pleasure  and  proht. 

RoBEBT  S.  Rait. 

Sir  Frond's  Walsingham  und  seine  Zeit.    Von  Dr.  Karl  Stahun. 
Erster  Band.    (Heidelberg:  Winter.  1908.) 

GONBIDEBINO  the  importance  of  Walsingham's  political  acti\nty  it  is 
Bamewhat  8ur}>ri8ing  that  he  should  have  had  to  wait  over  three  centuries 
for  an  adequate  biography,  and  that  the  task  should  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  German  writer.  We  need  not  however  grumble  at 
the  aocident  which  has  fpvm  Dr.  StihHn  his  opportunity ;  for  the  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pages  in  which  he  oairies  Walsingham's  life  down 
to  his  recall  from  France  in  the  spring  of  1573  make  not  oi^  an  exhanstiye 
biography  Imt  also  a  very  considerable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
England  under  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Stahlin  is  not  one  of  those  who  consider  that 
a  list  of  facta  and  dates  constitutes  a  biograjjhy  ;  and  he  has  spent  great 
pains  in  painting  his  background  as  well  as  W'uisiugham's  portrait.  Most 
of  the  early  part  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  influences 
under  which  Walaingham  grew  up :  the  first  chapter  contains  a  hiisf 
summary  of  the  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Walsinghams  in  the  fifteenUi 
centor}^  which  Dr.  Stahlin  published  as  a  HabUitationsschrifl  five  years  ago ; 
Walsingham's  matriculation  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  is  the  occasion 
for  a  disquisition  some  twenty  pages  long  on  the  religious  and  educational 
atmosphere  prevalent  there  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
over  a  hundred  pages  are  filled  with  a  narrative  of  public  events  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  before  Walaingham  had  anything  definite  to  do  with  them. 
The  meagrenees  of  our  infcnmation  about  his  early  life  is  some  excuse  for 
0r.  Stahlin's  discursiveness ;  and  his  picture  of  the  times,  which  is  drawn 
from  wide  and  careful  study,  is  by  no  means  otiose. 

There  are  a  few  errors  and  mis})riiits  :  on  j).  85  Walsuigham's  admission 
to  Gray's  Iiui  is  given  as  1522  instead  of  1552  ;  on  p.  103  the  composition 
of  Ascham's  Scholemaster  is  assigned  to  1578,  ten  years  after  his  death  ; 
Lady  Catherine  Qrey's  two  sons  were  not  Heniy  and  Bdward  (p.  114), 
hnt-.Bdwaid  and  Gliomas;  internal  evidence  shows  that  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  dialogue  on  Elizabeth's  marriage  cannot  have  been  written  before 
1563,  and  consequently  Dr.  Stahlin's  imaginary  setting  (p.  120)  should 
be  rectified.  The  old  ston,^  that  it  was  Paul  IV  whose  brusqueness  caused 
the  breach  of  diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  the  Papacy 
(p.  Ill),  although  accepted  by  Rankc,  has  been  disproved  by  Maitland 
and  others.  Dr.  StShlin  does  not  however  appear  fondliar  with  Uaitland's 
work,  and  among  the  few  sources  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  used 
are  Bain's  Seottitk  Calendar  and  the  Venetian  Cakitdar,  though  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Alberi's  Relazioni. 

The  principal  burden  of  the  book  is  its  account  of  Walsingham's 
mission  to  France  in  1570-3,  which  occupies  some  four  hundred  pages. 
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The  stoiy  iias  never  before  been  told  in  such  detail  or  based  upon  such 
extensive  Tnat^Tiab?.  Probably  the  newpst  of  those  to  English  rcadera 
are  the  Tuscan  sources  upon  which  Dr.  Stiihlin  has  drawni  ;  and  the 
freshness  of  this  information  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the  im{)ortance 
which  he  attributes  to  Duke  Cosimo's  action  in  dissuading  his  kinswoman 
Gatheone  de  MMiois  from  Walemghain'B  policy  in  1672.  In  any  caae, 
it  mB  an  inflnfloce  which  needed  pointing  oat,  and  ^is  part  of  Dr.  StahUn'a 
book  ia  yalnable  from  the  point  of  view  IVenoh  and  European  history 
quite  aa  much  as  from  that  of  English.  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Stahlin's 
judgment  appears  to  be  as  sound  as  his  industry  is  unfailing.  But, 
perhaps  wisely,  he  is  char}""  of  criticism  ;  he  limits  himself  for  the  most 
part  to  a  detailed  presentation  of  Walsingham's  activity  and  aims, 
"without  discussing  how  far  he  was  correct  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  situation 
or&THweing  in  the  policy  he  preiaed  upon  hia  Qoveniment.  Nevertbelaa 
aome  anoh  eritioism  is  needed,  and  jDr.  StShlin  may  provide  it  in  hia 
second  volume.  For  Walsinj^iam*B  tracnlence,  which  had  ita  root  in 
his  fanatical  anxiety  for  the  piotestant  cause,  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  statesmanship,  possibly  because  it  affords  so  admirable  a  foil  to  Eliza- 
beth's caution,  and  so  useful  a  basis  for  charges  n^'ainst  her  of  timidity 
and  tergiversation.  But  no  reading  of  the  situation  could  have  been 
more  woefully  mistaken  than  that  which  Dr.  Stahlin  quotes  from 
WaUngham  on  p.  573.  Two  mild  ciiticiBma  we  have  to  make  on  hb 
geneial  preaentation :  he  might  have  dwelt  a  little  more  lo«dbly  on  the 
importance  of  the  events  of  1569  in  rendering  posaible  the  public  career 
of  a  man  of  Walsingham's  principles ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  he  lays 
sufficient  stress  upon  the  influence  exerted  by  England'a  oversea  activity 
on  its  relations  with  Spain. 

The  basis  of  Dr.  Stahlin's  book  is  Walsingham's  correspondence 
published  in  1655  aa  The  Compleat  Ambassador ;  Dr.  Stahlin  has  compared 
the  printed  text  with  many  of  the  origiaala,  and  haa  pointed  out  a  number 
of  erroia ;  and  he  ennndatea  the  interesting  theory  that  Diggea'a  collection 
waa  pubUahed  in  1655  in  order  to  tune  the  public  mind  to  the  French 
policy  meditated  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  an  idea  which  would  perhaps 
occur  more  naturally  to  a  German  than  to  an  English  student ;  but  we 
have  doubts  of  its  correctness.  Walsingham's  despatches  are,  of  course, 
replete  with  exhortations  to  irieudship  with  France  and  war  with  Spain ; 
but  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  is  also  detailed  therein,  was 
not  a  denouemerU  likely  to  recommend  Walsingham's  policy  to  Oliver 
Gromwen*8  aubjecta.  If  any  significance  ia  to  be  attached  to  the  appear- 
anoe  of  what  Dr.  Stahlin  says  is  the  first  published  collection  of  State  Papers, 
it  probably  lies  in  the  growth  of  the  idea  that  public  affairs  were  the  affair 
of  the  public,  which  waa  a  necessary  condition  of  parliamentary  government. 

A.  F.  POLLABD. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series 'of  the  reign  of  Elizahrth.  Vol.  XVI : 
May-December  1582.  Edited  by  Arthuk  John  ButlSR,  M.A. 
(London :  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  1909.) 

This  and  another  volume  announced  as  '  in  the  pr^  *  complete  the  tale 
of  Mr.  Butler's  labours  on  the  Foreign  Calendar  which  b^an  ten  years  ago- 
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with  the  publication  of  the  twelfth  volume  dealing  with  the  papers  of 
1577-8.    His  death  lu  February  last  and  that  of  Major  Hume  tive  mouthfl 
later  leave  eeoous  gaps  in  Sir  SL  Uaacwell-LTte's  band  of  editon ;  but  it  k  to 
be  hoped  that  the  twenly  years'  interval  in  the  paUication  of  tibe  Fordgn 
Calendar  which  followed  on  A.  J.  Crosby's  death  in  1881  will  not  be 
repeated,  and  that  successors  will  speedily  l>e  found  to  continue  both  it 
and  th<'  Spanish  Calendar.    We  really  need  a  trained  and  organised  srhctol 
of  editors  to  acc  uniulate  and  hand  on  experience,  in  place  of  the  occasioiiiil 
helpers  to  whom  the  task  of  calendaring  has  been  given  out  as  piece-work  ; 
foi  such  editors  take  time  to  familiaiise  themselves  with  their  busine&i, 
and  death  haa  often  out  thdr  ktboors  short  as  soon  as  they  have  got  into 
their  stride.  Three  editors  have  died  dvring  the  inodnotion  of  the  six- 
teen volumes  of  Elizabeth's  Foreign  Calendar.    Mr.  Butler's  work  does 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  his  predecessors  :   a  man  of 
some  leisure,  he  devoted  far  more  time  and  labour  to  his  task  than  w;is 
economically  profitable,  and  his  hterary  tastes  led  him  to  treat  his 
documents  as  materials  for  the  history  of  the  English  language  as  well  as 
of  Bnglish  politScsB :  if  edited  throughout  on  die  same  principles,  the 
Foreign  Calendar  might  have  been  of  invaluable  assistsnoe  to  the 
compilers  of  the  New  English  Dictionary. 

The  volume  before  us  is  almoet  exclusively  concerned  with  the  Nether- 
lands, where  Anjou  arrived  in  Febniar}'  1582,  after  his  second  and  last 
visit  to  Elizabeth's  court.  His  presence  complicated  a  situation  already 
involved  ;  and,  whatever  encouragement  his  exiguous  French  forces  may 
have  afforded  the  insurgents,  it  was  nune  thsn  oounterbalanoed  by  distrust 
of  his  intentions  and  capacity,  and  by  bickerings  b^ween  French  and  Dutch 
on  the  one  hand,  and  French  and  English  on  the  other.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  a  rash  government  that  ventured  far  into  that  sea  of  troubles  ; 
but  Elizabeth's  caution  angered  the  zealous  Walsingham  ;  '  pro\ndenee,' 
he  \sTote  from  her  court  (p.  71),  '  is  esteemed  but  prodigality,  and  necessity 
is  here  president  of  the  counciL'  Ehzabeth  had  no  intention  of  spending 
money  to  make  the  French  masters  of  the  Netherlands;  and  with 
Burghley's  assistance  she  carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  Parma,  to 
which  this  Tohime  eonftains  no  references  except  suqncious  reports  of  her 
action.  More  pleasant  reading  are  the  encomiums  from  all  quarters 
(pp.  286,  292,  296,  298)  on  the  courage  and  efficiency  of  the  English  contin- 
gent under  Norris,  references  which  reveal  little  foundation  for  the  usually 
injurious  comparisons  between  English,  French,  and  Spanish  troops  at  the 
time  of  the  Armada. 

Apart  from  the  Netiieriands,  the  principal  topic  is  Stiossi's  ili-foted 
expedition  to  the  Asores,  which  if  successful  might  have  led  Catherine  de 
MMicis  into  an  open  brt  ;u  h  with  Spain  and  into  strenuous  intervention  in 
the  Netherlands  (p.  246).  Probably  Ehzabeth  was  ntimoved  by  Catherine's 
complaint  that  Strozzi's  defeat  was  due  to  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  lend  France 
her  *  good  ships  '  for  the  purpose  (p.  366)  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  many 
detailed  reports  here  calendared  that,  while  neither  French  nor  Spanish 
had  any  idea  of  naval  tactica,  the  batde  waa  loat  mainly  through  the 
pusillanimity  and  disk^alty  ci  Strosri's  Frendi  officers ;  out  of  for^swven 
or  forty-eight  sail  only  eight  or  nine  came  into  action  at  all  {pp,  344-51, 
363-4).  There  are  many  references  to  the  Gregorian  reform  of  the  calendar. 
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One  of  Wa1iiinghain*B  Dutch  comsponde&ts  complained  tliat  it  made  tliem 
all  ten  days  dder,  but  thia  wtm  probabfy  ixomcal,  as  lie  advises  *  that  we 

follow  the  usage  of  this  calendar  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  and  correct  * 
(p.  455) ;  and  William  of  Orange  at  once  adopted  the  reform  (p.  514), 
though  a  bill  to  introduce  it  into  England  was  rejoctod  ])y  parliament  in 
1585.  A  more  legitimate  grievance  than  the  loss  of  ten  days  was  indicated 
by  another  letter-writer  :  '  yesterday,'  he  says,  '  was  appointed  to  be  New 
Year's  day  and  to  be  the  first  of  January ;  so  they  have  lost  Christmas 
day  here  for  this  year.  Bruges,  the  23  December,  1688  tUBo  tmgUa 
[sic] ;  and  here  they  write  the  2  Janoaiy,  1683 '  (p.  617). 

A  few  additions  and  oootetions  may  be  noted :  the  founder  of  the 
Brownists,  about  whom  there  are  some  interesting  details  (pp.  267, 265, 299), 
might  be  more  clearly  dt'sitrnatrd  in  the  index  than  as  '  Browne  — ,  English 
minister';  the  '  Dillann,  Sir  — ,  Irish  rebel'  was  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  a 
well-known  Irish  judge  ;  *  Christophoro  di  Monti '  was  an  old  diplomatist 
long  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth,  but  usually 
known  as  Christopher  Mont,  Monnt,  or  Mondt ;  and  there  should  be  some 
indication  that  *  her  majesty '  whom  no.  266  concerns,  was  Ifary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  not  Elisabeth,  as  seems  to  be  inferred. 

A.  F.  PoiiiaKD. 

Quarter  Sessions  Records  for  the  County  of  SomeratL  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Bates  Harbin.  2  vols.  (S<nner8et  Q^ecord  Society.  Vols. 
XXII1.,XXIV.:  1907-8.) 

Thb  first  volume  of  these  records  covers  the  years  1607->1626,  the  second 

1625-1639.  Some  account  of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  Somerset  records 
is  given  by  the  editor  in  the  preface.  The  minute  books  which  contain 
the  proceedings  at  quarter  sessions  extend  from  1607  to  1803,  with  two 
gaps,  one  extending  from  1639  to  1616,  the  other  from  1656  to  1666. 
In  1619  a  room  adjoining  the  cathedral  at  Wells  was  fitted  up  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  records,  and  they  were  preserved  there  till  transferred 
in  1868  to  the  shire  hall  at  Taunton.  As  the  derk  of  the  county  ooundl, 
in  his  answer  to  tibe  inquiries  of  the  committee  on  local  records,  reported 
that  the  minute  books  began  in  1650,  it  seems  dear  that  rince  1908  some 
mi— iwg  volumes  have  been  discovered  or  recovered. 

The  editor  has  printed  by  preference  the  administrative  orders  of  the 
justices,  omitting  those  relating  to  criminal  business,  but  adding  some 
documents  from  the  sessions  rolls.  Every  economic  or  social  question 
of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  copiously  illustrated. 
The  relief  of  the  poor  is  elucidated  by  a  long  series  of  orders  relating  to 
the  right  of  settlement,  and  the  question  of  housing.  The  justices  dis- 
regarded habituaUy  the  Act  31  Eliz.  c.  7,  by  allo\ving  cottages  to  be  built 
-without  the  four  acres  of  land  which  should  have  been  attached  thereto. 
A  considerable  number  of  cases  are  referred  to  in  Avhich  parishes  built 
houses  for  the  homolesa  poor.  Another  part  of  the  business  of  the 
justices  was  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  liouscs  of  correction — 
institutions  which  also  served  the  purpose  of  lunatic  asylums.  The 
oontrol  of  the  drink  tmffio  was  entirely  in  their  hands :  they  licensed 
or  suppressed  ale-houses  at  their  discretion  without  compensation.  The 
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conclusion  one  draws  from  reading  througli  tliese  volumes  is  that  the  SonuT- 
sct  justices  were  very  favourable  examples  of  their  class  :  tht-y  ^i-cm  to 
have  fulfilled  their  niiscellaueous  duties  very  well.  The  editor  soinctinies 
compares  their  action  with  that  of  the  Devonshire  justices,  as  set  forth 
in  Vb.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton's  Qwrter  Senionsfnm  ElMiefh  to  Anne.  The 
racoids  of  the  Yorkshire  quarter  sessions,  published  bj  the  North  Biding 
Record  Society,  supply  ample  materials  for  companson.  It  would  be  also 
of  some  interest  to  test  by  moans  of  the  documents  in  these  Somerset 
voltmicR  the  views  contained  in  the  later  chapters  of  Miss  E.  M.  Leonard's 
Early  Huttorjf  of  EiKjHsh  Poor  Relief.  Her  statement  that  the  poor  law  wa« 
neghgently  administered  between  1605  and  1629  seems  too  strong  so  far  as 
Somersetdiire  is  eoncemed. 

There  is  a  laige  amount  of  misoellaneous  information  of  an  interesting 
character  in  these  volumes.   A  complaint  made  in  1615  hy  one  joint- 
tenant  of  a  farm  ap;ainst.  another  is  curious.    For  thirty  years  Ball 
and  Fawkener  had  lu  ld  a  farm  in  common,  and  h  \d  made  a  partition 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings.    Ball,  the  petitioner,  '  liuth  upon  hi.s  known 
part  used  better  manurance  and  husbandr}'  than  the  said  Fawkener  and 
his  predecessors  upon  his  and  theii  part  have  done,  and  hath  also  this 
present  year  sown  many  more  acres  of  com  than  the  ot^or.  The  said 
Fawhner  now  upon  tike  sudden,  meaning  to  defeat  the  said  partition  so  long 
possessed  in  severalty  and  quietness,  having  eaten  up  all  the  grass  upon  his 
part,  and  mowed  the  other  grass  and  converted  it  to  hay,  and  securely 
poH.sessod  himself  of  tho  sarin',  hath  of  late  entered  upon  the  said  several 
grounds  so  long  sotlu-nt  c  divided  and  <  njoycd  by  Ball.'    The  just  ires  inter- 
vened to  protect  Ball's  crops  from  Fuwkener's  beasts  till  the  law  could 
decide  the  question  (i.  143).   One  delinquent  pvniBhed  by  the  justicea  in 
1607  was  a  man  who  kept  three  fighting  bulla  with  which  he  travelled 
aboat  the  conntr}'  to  wakes,  church-ales,  and  similar  festivals.  His  eurni ngs 
averaged  ten  diillings  a  day  while  tliese  entertainments  lasted  (i.  7). 
Pensions  to  maimed  soldiers  appear  frequently  in  the  orders  :  a  common 
soldier  might  get  al>out  4<K\  per  annum,  though  sometimes  his  claims 
were  considered  adequately  met  by  a  single  payment  of  that  amount :  an 
officer  might  perhaps  obtain  £20  or  £10  per  annum  (i.  p.  xxxv).  In  one  case, 
a  cnrato  *  grown  impotent  through  age '  was  ordered  by  the  justices  to  be 
relieved  by  a  rate  on  the  paiishionen  and  the  vicar  (iL  144).  The  case 
of  two  men  indicted  in  1633  for  playing  '  an  idle  game  used  by  tossing  of  a 
ball '  against  a  church  wall  is  quoted  by  the  editor  as  an  early  reference  to 
the  game  of  fives.    It  seems  clear  that  they  were  puritans.    One  of  them 
'  being  told  by  some  of  the  parish  that  it  was  a  profanation  of  the  said 
church  so  to  break  the  windows,'  he  rephed  '  where  is  the  church  ?  The 
diorch  is  where  tiie  congregation  is  assembled,  though  it  be  at  the  beaocm 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Quantock '  (iL  p.  zxvi).  Anotiier  document 
of  great  interest  is  the  letter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  to  the  Somerset 
justices,  dated  2  September  1637,  stating  the  ndes  he  observed  in  granting 
warrants  to  collect  for  charitable  objects  (ii.  289).    It  is  not  noticed  in 
the  book  on  Church  Briefly,  published  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bewes  in  1896,  though 
it  seems  to  be  a  circular  letter  sent  to  many  counties. 

C.  H.  9mni. 
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Neve  Brie/e  von  Paolo  Sorpi  (1608-1616).  Naehden  vnfurxtlich  DohnO' 
fdtm  Archir  aufqefumhmen  Oriqinah-n  hermugegdien.  Von  D.  Karl 
Benrath.   (Leipzig:  Haupt.  1909.) 

The  publication  of  a  new  scries  of  letters  by  Fra  Paolo  Saipi,  espeoially 
if ,  as  in  this  case,  their  autheuticity  is  beyond  suspicion,  must  always 
be  an  event  of  considerable  historical  interest.  Doubts  as  to  the  source 
aud  the  genuineness  of  Sarpi's  letters  impair  the  value  of  the  earliest 
and  also  of  the  largest  collections  we  possess.  Leaving  aside  the  excerpts 
bam  Saipi*B  caampaadaaob  printed  liy  CSaidinal  l^Jlavicmi  mSi  the 
ezprees  purpose  of  demonitrating  here^,  the  earliest  epitkioHo  k  that 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  and  published  in  167S 
st'VeaNxna'  nominally,  reaUy  at  Geneva.  The  letters  number  123,  and 
are  addressed  for  the  most  part  to  Saipi's  friend,  De  I'l.sle  Groslot,  and 
some  few  to  M.  Oillot.  There  is  no  editor's  name  attached  to  the 
^iition,  nor  any  indication  of  the  provenance  of  the  text.  This  collection 
of  letten  was  '  translated  out  of  Italian  by  Edward  Brown,  rector  of 
Smidridge  in  KeiU '  in  the  year  1693,  and  ^  printed  for  Bidiard  Chitwdl, 
at  the  Bose  and  Grown  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Taid,*  Lraidon.  In  the 
preface  (pp.  zxvi  ff.)  the  learned  translator  makes  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  letters,  and  conjectures  that  they  came  from 
the  hbrar)'  of  Dr.  Colvius  of  Dort,  *  a  curious  collector  of  the  secret  papers 
and  letters  of  learned  men/  though  he  admits  that  anything  Uke  rigid 
proof  is  wanting.  The  next  collection  of  the  Frate's  letters  was  a  small 
group  of  twen^-fbur  paUished  bj  his  biographer,  Bianohi-Oiovini,  at 
Omtolago,  m  1833.  These  letfcem  were  taken  from  a  manuscript  belongmg 
to  Ahnoro  Tiepolo,  and  are  probably  quite  genuine,  though,  as  the  manu- 
script has  disappeared,  we  cannot  be  certain.  Next  we  come  to  the  largest 
collection,  the  two  volumes  edited  by  Polidori,  and  publi.shed  by  Rarbera 
of  Florence  in  1863.  Here  again  tliere  is  no  indit-ation  of  source,  and  the 
edition  sufiers  from  the  further  defect  that  the  Liitui  letters  have  been 
tisndated  into  Italian,  ^i^iile  some  of  the  letters  are  cleariy  not  Sarpi's  and 
otheiB  are  doubtfuDy  asradbed  to  bun.  In  1892  Signer  CSastellani  edited, 
>>li  an  adequate  introduction  and  n<ites,  thirty-six  LeUere  Inedite  di  Fra 
Faaio Sarpi  a  Simone  Contarini,  ambascialore  Veneto  in  Ronia,  1615.  These 
letters  are  edited  from  the  original  lioloj^raphs  in  the  Biblioteca  Marciana, 
wht-rt'  they  came  from  the  Barbarigo  of  S,  Paolo.  They  arr  rin;]itly 
described  by  Cicogna  ^  as  dealing  with  pohtical  affairs,  and  were  mteuded 
to  keq^  the  ambassador  posted  in  political  news ;  they  are  titeraforo 
of  an  hisfeorical  rather  than  a  personal  interest.  Finality  we  have  the 
forty-five  letters  edited  with  an  introductaon  and  notes  by  D.  Earl  Benrath, 
the  work  under  4*fmtftii?n. 

These  letters  are  edited  from  the  mantiseript  in  the  muniment  room  of 
Schloss  Srhlolntteii.  the  residence  of  Prince  Richard  zu  Dohna-Schlobitten. 
Forty-one  of  them  are  addressed  to  Baron  Christopher  von  Dohna,  and 
four  to  his  brother  Achatius  von  Dohna,  and  they  were  written  between 
the  years  1606  and  1616,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  period  succeeding  the 
quarrel  between  the  republic  and  Pope  Paul  V.  Christopher  von  Dohna 
was  sent,  when  only  twenty^six  years  old,  on  a  political  mission  from  Prince 

>  latrukmt  Vtntaam,  W.  701. 
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Christian  of  Aiihalt  on  behalf  of  the  Union  of  Protostant  Princes.  He 
was  to  report  on  the  attitude  of  the  Venetian  republic  and  ou  the  possi- 
bility of  mawhiiig  troops  into  Italy  witlumt  violating  Spaniah  teEcitoiy. 
Dohna  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fia  Vtitio  and  his  drde,  and  his  memo- 
xanda  for  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  which  have  been  published  by  Moriz 
Ritter,^  throw  by  far  the  cleareat  light  on  Sarpi's  attitude  towards  the 
Reformation,  and  the  general  position  of  the  Venetian  republic  face 
to  face  with  the  protestant  movement  in  Europe. 

The  letters  published  by  Herr  Benrath  help  to  supplement  the  informa- 
Om  conveyed  in  the  memonmda,  Saipi  took  a  great  fancy  to  young 
Dohna — U  Banm  di  Dokna,  eompUistmo  caoeiiere^  fuquiHioho  ^oduto  com 
moUo  jnacere qualche  voUa  la tm  oonvenazione — and  after  Dohna's  departure 
he  sent  letters  discussing  the  currentttate  of  affairs.  The  letters  axe  valuable 
from  the  historical  and  from  the  personal  point  of  view.  The  position 
of  alTairs  an  between  France,  .Spain,  the  pope,  England,  the  protestant 
princes,  and  the  Netherlands  is  frequently  handled,  and  we  have  shrewd 
estimates  of  the  characters  of  Henri  IV,  whom  Sarpi  mistrusted,  and  of 
James  I»  whom  he  despised.  The  war  of  the  Hantnan  succession  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy*s  proceedings  are  reonded  at  length ;  indeed,  the  lettexs 
offer  a  \  ery  good  specimen  of  that  *  epistolary  histor}' '  which  Pope 
Ale.tander  VII  commended  as  '  the  surest  histor}'  of  any,'  and  we  may 
apply  to  them  the  remark  of  Edward  Hrown  in  his  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Genevan  cpistolario,  '  we  are  told  some  things  in  thej^e 
letters  which  the  father  never  expected  would  be  made  public ;  and 
otiieis  that  we  can  learn  nowhere  else ;  and  others  still  that  will  open  oiur 
eyes  and  teach  us  to  take  heed  of  ourselves.'  On  the  other  hand  the 
personal  element  is  not  SO  prominent  as  in  many  letters  in  Polidori*s 
collection.  Sarpi  was  not  so  much  a  personal  friend  of  Dohna's  as 
a  sympathiser  in  the  policy  Dohna  was  forwarding.  Moreover  the 
times  were  dangerous,  Rome  was  on  the  look  out  to  catch  the 
Frate  tripping ;  his  correspondence  with  his  French  friends  had 
fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  tiie  nuncio  Ubaldini,  in  Vvob,  dsA  bad  been 
forwarded  to  the  Vatican,  whence  they  were  sent  to  Venice  with  a  view 
to  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  republic  in  its  adviser.  Dohna  himsdf 
had  to  warn  Sarpi.  A  note  in  Dohna's  hand  runs  thus :  '  Ich  hatte  ge- 
schrieben  Ca.strin  weiseto  soine  Briefe  omnibus.'  This  no  doubt  prevented 
8ai-pi  from  sjieaking  out  liis  whole  mind,  and  induced  him  to  take  the 
material  precaution  of  using  cypher  and  pseudonyms  which  are  fre- 
quently uideteflick. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dohna's  Mmortmda  by  Moris  Bitter  it  is  no 
longer  possibb  to  deny  that  Sar^  favoured  tiie  reform  movement  from 
political,  though  not,  I  think,  from  religious  convictions.  In  the  pro- 
testant cau.sc  he  saw  the  only  hope  of  thwarting  and  possibly  breaking 
up  the  hated  '  Diacatholicon,'  the  union  of  Spain  and  the  Jesuits,  which 
threatened  to  stifle  all  intellectual  freedom  and  to  hold  Italy  in  the  bonds 
of  superstition.  These  letters  confirm  the  very  clear  and  positive  state- 
ments of  the  Memaramiat  and  at  tiie  same  time  prove — specially  tlie 
second  letter  to  AchatiuB  Dobna^that  Satpi  never  had  a  chance  of 
carrying  his  government  with  him.  The  attitude  of  Venice  was  ^n- 
•Z)Mriiw»«Ntfir<Mridk/F,1607>160ei.  MandMO,  Wi. 
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tlienNd  in  tlie  non-oommittal  attitude  of  tlie  Doge  Bonlk,  Sozpfs  intunate 
friend.  Indeed,  Sarpi  himself  appears,  in  these  lettezs,  as  far  leas  lash 
and  fervid  than  hk  diaeiple,  Fra  Fulgenzio  :  in  one  ramackable  passage 
he  defines  his  aim  as  conciliation  *  aeben  ho  per  ooea  priqpria  introdur 

concorda  e  pratichc' 

Herr  Beurath's  notes  arc  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  much  use  of  the  Calendar  of  SUUe  Papers,  Venetian ; 
had  be  done  ao  he  oonld  liave  ehiiadated  the  *  niala  for  tnnadi  Blfieton ' 
of  letter  and  the  oonaeoutive  passage  which  refers  to  Baitolomeo 
Borgihese  and  the  '  Verses  on  the  poor  young  pope  who  was  so  pitifully 
massacred  by  the  mad  monsicurs ' ;  he  would  havo  found,  too,  that 
tht'  Persian  ambassador  of  letter  xviii  was  Robert  Siiirley — one  of  '  that 
leash  of  noble  brotliei.s  '  who  took  service  in  Persia.  The  Squilinio  of 
letter  xxxv, — the  farina  (jcsudka — of  which  the  editor  remarks  '  Die 
Schrift  ist  mir  unbekaimt,'  is  uf  course  the  famous  Squilinio  ddla  Liberia 
Veneta,  Mwmdolaf  H.D.C.XII,  the  inquiry  into  the  theory  of  Venetian 
original  independence,  attribnted  to  Ahmso  della  Qaeva,  marqnis  of 
Bedmar,  Spanish  ambassador  in  Venice.  The  book  was  burned  by 
order  of  the  Venetian  senate.  There  are  several  obvious  misprints  :  p.  27, 
last  line  but  one,  cospettn  should  be  sospetta ;  p.  37,  third  line,  die  should 
be  p.  39.  last  line,  d  sliould  be  ^;  p.  40»  second  line,  6  should  be  ^; 
p.  01,  fourth  hnc,  gd  should  be  gid. 

Horatio  F.  Brown. 

Institutional  Historij  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  P.  A.  Bruce,  LL.D.^  2  vols.    (New  York  :  Putnam.  PJIU.) 

Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  already  established  himself,  by  his  Economic  History 
of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  with  its  accompanying  volume  on 
the  social  hfe,  as  the  leading  authority  on  the  first  century  of  Virginian 
history,  deals  in  the  present  work  with  the  institutions  of  the  dominion. 
Through  an  exhaustive  study  of  tiie  contemporary  county  zeooids  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  religiouB,  edncati<mal,  legal,  militaiy,  and  poEtical 
systems  of  the  colony  which  is  of  extraordinary  fulness  and  value.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Bruce  approaches  his  subject  under  some 
pardonable  bias  of  local  patriotism,  and  perhaps  this  tendency  leads 
sonu'times  to  his  lending  umiecessary  weight  to  certain  evidence.  Thus 
it  seems  a  little  dangerous  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  religious 
character  of  the  population  from  the  language  of  wills  ;  such  rehgioua  tags 
were,  at  the  time,  the  ordinary  compliment  paid  by  this  world  to  the  next, 
and  can  daim  no  further  significance.  Nor  are  such  thinga  as  compulsory 
church-going  and  annual  fasts  necessary  proofs  of  genuine  religioaa  Ming. 
Assuredly  the  picture  drawn  of  the.position  of  the  clergy  of  Virginia  is  of 
a  more  flattering  character  than  one  would  gather  from  the  observations 
of  the  shrewd  vSpotswood,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
The  real  truth  is  that  there  are  generally  two  sides  to  a  shield  ;  and, 
while  Mr.  Bruce  dwells  on  the  official  evidence  which  is  of  a  favourable 
character,  he  perhaps  tends  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  evidence  of  a 
diffoient  chaiaoter.  To  emphasiBe  his  moral,  the  picture  he  draws  of 
contempccaiy  Bngland  is  taken  from  the  pageif  of  Macaulay.  It  does  not 
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need  tho  evidence  of  Lord  Acton's  lotters  to  Miss  Gladstone  to  prove  that 
Macaulay  was  a  great  historian  ;  but  no  rciisonable  critic  would  seriously 
maintain  that  his  views  on  such  subjects  as  the  position  of  the  English 
clergy  represent  every  side  of  the  facts. 

Be  this  as  H  may,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  carping  ciiticisin  that  anyone 
who  has  studied,  however  saperficially,  early  colonial  histoxy,  will  put 
down  these  Tolames.  The  part  dealing  with  *  legal  administration  *  is  of 
special  importance  and  value.  Mr.  Bruce  here,  for  the  first  time,  cuts 
a  clear  path  through  the  labyrinth  of  magistrates'  courts,  parish  courts, 
the  county  court,  the  general  court,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
assembly.  Hardly  less  of  interest  is  the  very  clear  account  of  the  mihtary 
system,  lb.  Bmoe  is  not  ior  the  most  part  a  writer  who  depends  upon 
attractioiis  of  style.  The  more  noteworthy  is  the  eloquent  passage  with 
which  the  volnmes  dose. 

But  not  oven  the  Revolution  could  efface  on  our  contineui  tito  mighty  woric 
which  Engbmd  had  dane  tlmragh  the  growth  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  Ametioan 
eokmiss,  however  far,  evm  hi  eoknisl  Uaam,  aome  of  the  latter  may  in  many 

respects  have  drifted  from  the  distinctive  landmarks  of  the  mother  country. 
Her  general  principles  of  law  and  government,  her  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
religion,  her  standards  of  morality,  her  canons  of  literary  taste,  and  her  practical 
and  oooservatiTe  spirit  had  been  too  deeply  stamped  upon  all  these  oontnranitiee 
lor  a  politicsl  revolution  to  diminish  thor  influence,  especially  when  this  revolu- 
tion was  a  revolt  against  the  mother  coimtry's  departure  from  the  penius  of  her 
own  iastitutioris.  ...  If  to-morrow  a  vast  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  set  in  motion 
by  some  appalling  convulsion  of  nature,  should  sink  England  for  ever  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  thus  destroy  the  last  reomant  of  her  population  and 
tho  last  vestigeB  of  her  cities  and  her  fields,  3ret  in  her  spirit,  wiuflh  represents 
all  that  is  highest  in  nations  as  in  individual  men.  she  would  still  survive  in  that 
great  power  oversea  whose  seed  she  planted,  whose  growth  she  nourished,  and 
whose  chief  daim  to  the  lespeot  of  mankind  will  always  oooaiit  in  upholding 
thoee  general  ideas  of  law,  govranment,  end  morality  which  its  people  inherited 
from  that  little  island  lying  like  an  emerald  in  the  stormy  seas  of  the  north. 
From  tliis  point  of  view  the  foundation  of  Jamestown  becomes  the  greatest  of 
all  events  in  the  modem  history  of  the  Augiu-Sason  race,  and  one  of  the  very 
greatestintlwhistoryof  the  world.  IVom  tUs  point  of  view  also  the  oonditioofl 
prevailing  in  colonial  Virginia*  the  foremost  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  English 
dependencies  of  that  day.  and  the  one  which  adopted  the  Krmlish  priiicijjles  and 
ideas  most  thoroughly,  and  was  most  successful  in  disseminating  tliem,  becomes 
of  supreme  interest ;  for  from  these  conditions  was  to  spring  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  nationalities,  and  from  these  conditions 
was  to  spring  a  permanent  guarantee  that,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  England 
herself,  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  social  order,  jx^litical  freedom,  individual 
liberty,  and  private  moraUty,  should  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

One  is  lebetant  to  di&r  from  Mr.  Bruce  upon  any  point  of  ^^iginian 
history.  It  is  necessary  however  to  point  out  that  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  disputes  in  the  Virginia  Company  are  opposed  to  those  of  perhaps  an 
even  greater  authority  upon  ihia  branch  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown.  It  seems  clear  that  there  were  not  merely  two  parties  in  that 
controversy,  the  Uberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
and  the  party  of  xeactioD  under  Warwick  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  There 
were  in  fact  three  parties,  and  the  city  elonent  in  the  CSompany,  led  by 
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Smith,  sbooU  not  be  idMltified  with  the  faction  which  bad  in  view  exclu- 
flively  its  own  pnvAte  gain.  In  the  abaonce  of  the  records  of  the  first  years 
of  the  Company,  it  b  impossible  to  speak  with  coiitidence  concerning  the 
bistorj'.  But  letters  from  George  Sandys,  preserved  in  the  Manchester 
papers  calendared  by  the  Historical  BfSS.  OommiBnon*  seem  to  show  that 
tile  yens  of  the  aecendew^  ol  tiie  Saodys  party,  before  tbe  maasaore  of 
1083,  were  not  quite  the  ha^on  days  that  it  became  afterwaida  the  faahion 
to  lepteaent  them  ;  and  in  any  case  it  seems  grossly  unfair  to  one  who 
gieatlv  contributed  to  found  the  English  empire,  both  in  the  east  and  in  tbe 
west,  to  speak,  as  does  Mr.  Bruce,  as  il  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  .Smith  was 
a  blessing  to  the  colony. 

There  is  one  other  point  upon  which  this  work  seems  open  to  criticism. 
Thechapterin  the  second  Toliune,on  the  En^ish  board  of  oontrol,  is  rather 
sketdiy  and  inadequate ;  and  Bfr.  Bmoe  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with 
Ftoleasor  C  M.  Andrews'  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  subject  of  English 
councils  and  committees  of  trade  and  plantations,  1622-1675,  or  with  the 
third  volume  of  Professor  Osgood's  Th^t  American  Colonies  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Cfyytunj.  The  consideration  of  this  question  is  however  outside 
Mr.  Bruce's  main  subject.  When  he  is  dealing  with  the  records  of 
Virginian  history,  there  are  no  Hmtts  to  the  ezleiit  of  his  industiy  and 
audition* 


The  Oreat  Civil  War  in  DorseL   By  A.  R.  Batlbt. 
(Tsmiton :  Bsmicott  and  Pearce.  1910.) 

Mb.  B.AYLEY  did  well  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  reader  of  his  lengthy  and 
detuled  book  by  providing  a  list  of  leading  dates  at  the  outset.  Withoat 
this  he^  the  way  would  often  be  lost ;  and  even  as  it  is,  is  sometimes 
hard  to  find.  Mr.  Baylcy  has  had  to  face  problems  of  selection  and 
arrangement  inevitable  for  the  writer  on  a  local  aspect  of  a  natinn  il  crisis. 
To  what  extent  must  the  history  of  the  whole  be  told  to  make  intelligible 
the  history  of  the  part  ?  \Miere  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the 
necessity  on  the  one  hand  of  scientific  treatment  with  duly  quoted 
snthotity,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  need  of  sparing  the  reader  nnwiddy 
nuases  of  muifted  ori^nal  material?  If  Hr.  Bayley  has  not  always 
fonnd  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  queries,  the  fault  lies  partly  in  the 
defects  of  his  qualities,  and  partly  in  the  special  difficulties  of  his  subject. 
He  has  patiently  examined  a  mass  of  original  materi;il,  but  has  handed 
it  on  to  his  readers  in  a  rather  wliolesale  way.  The  story  of  the  war  in 
Dorset  is  particularly  hard  to  tell,  for,  though  in  one  sense  the  geographical 
position  of  the  oomity  gave  it  importance,  in  anotheAense  it  robbed  it  of 
local  s^nificanoe  and  tangled  its  fortunes  with  those  of  the  whole  south- 

The  reader  oi  ike  CivU  War  in  Dorset,  then,  must  have  a  stout  heart 
and  a  long  memory  :  but  he  will  find  much  to  reward  him,  and  will  reach 
certain  general  conclusions  which  might  very  well  have  found  a  place  in  an 
introductory  or  concluding  chapter.  He  will  find,  for  example,  abundant 
and  pathetic  illustration  of  the  disorder  and  want  of  discipUne  which 
hampeied  both  aides,  and  did  so  muoh  to  produce  that  *  bleeding  eonditbn  * 
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of  the  country  when  the  war  ended.  Both  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians 
have  much  to  say  at  times  of  the  cowardKe  and  disobedience  of  their  men. 
Lord  Bedford  had  to  abandon  the  first  siege  of  Sherborne  Castle  because , 
88  80011 88  the  bvlleto  began  to  fly,  his  troops  made  oIL  Leas  than  ISOO 
men  remained,  he  wrote,  out  of  3300,  *  and  God  knows  how  many  wiU  slip 
away  to-night'  (p.  52).  The  BoyaUsts  were  as  bad.  When  th^  wen* 
besieging  Lyme  Regis  they  sent  to  inquire  about  the  fate  of  several  of 
their  commanders. 

'It  is  likely  they  fonnd  them  afterwards  amongtbedesd  bodieB,*  wrote onsof  the 
besieged  in  his  diary,  '  for  I  suppose  thsy  could  not  be  so  oowwdly  as  to  nm  firam 

their  quarters,  as  almudanceof  common  soldicns  did,  because  the  time  wa''  very 
fit  for  them,  it  Uiiig  a  dark,  foggy  evening,  so  that  the  horsemen  could  not  keep 
them  and  slash  them  together  as  they  did  in  bringing  them  on  '  (p.  152). 

At  o^r  tames  misdirected  seal  was  as  hard  to  controL  The  Parlia- 
mentarians under  command  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  were  so  et^gst 

for  phmdcr  at  the  sack  of  Abhotsburv  that  neither  orders  nor  the  warning 
that  there  was  a  powder  magazine  near  the  ^e  would  stay  them. 

mie  threatened  catastrophe  was  not  slow  in  emning;  for  the  gunpowder, 

taking  fire,  blew  up  all  the  plunderefs  in  the  house— between  thirty  and  forty 
in  number— end  lifted  eighty  who  were  in  the  court  a  yard  from  the  ground 
(p.  228). 

All  through  the  men  were  too  anziouB  to  *be  their  own  oanms»'  as  aeon- 
temporary  put  it.  '  Five  AilKngp  gotten  in  way  of  spoil  from  the  enemy 
gives  them  more  ( ontent  than  twenty  shilUngs  by  way  of  reward  in  ai> 

orderly  manner '  (p.  288).  Most  commanders,  finding  their  pledges  and 
their  orders  disregarded,  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  Fairfax  wa.s  an 
honourable  exception.  '  Fairfax,  Uke  a  noble  general,  before  his  departure 
from  Sherborne  ordered  restitution  for  our  soldiers'  violence  done  to  the 
garrison :  a  work  worthy  to  be  chronicled  to  posterity '  (p.  289).  That 
praise  was  better  merited  than  the  general  approbation  of  Lieut.-Colonfll 
Pitman,  who  treacherously  brou|^  in  a  hnndred  men  of  the  oiemy  to 
Corfe  Castle,  w  hile  the  unsuspicious  governor  '  stood  to  welcome  them 
with  much  courtesy,  some  of  the  men  being  from  Somerset  and  he  being 
that  countryman  "  (}).  3(>2).  The  defence  of  Corfe  Castle  at  an  earlier  stage 
(June  to  August  1643)  by  Lady  Bankes  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  episodes 
in  ^e  war  (pp.  83-87).  Equally  high,  but  in  Parliammtarian  inrtead  of 
Royalist  annals,  should  rank  the  resistance  of  Lyme  Regis  (April  to  June 
1644)  to  Prince  Maurice  (pp.  136-189).  There  are  many  hooic  deeds,  by 
the  way,  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  darker  picture  of  cowardice  given 
above.  Some  of  the  heroes  are  nameless,  such  as  the  lieutenant  who 
*  bled  to  deatli  encouraging  his  men  with  great  c  lieerfulness  '  near  Wareham 
(p.  123)  :  or  the  sailor  at  Lyme  of  whom  we  read, 

One  of  them  among  the  rest  that  bore  the  maruiers'  colours  being  a  stout  man, 
both  of  person  and  courage,  stood  in  the  breach  <lisplaying  the  colours  so  bravely 
that  out  of  all  doubt  he  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  he 
never  giving  a  foot  of  ground  till  sndh  time  as  the  staff  of  the  ookmn  was  diot 
off  in  his  hand,  with  two  or  three  of  his  flngen,  saying  to  another  of  his  fellows 
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standing  by  him  in  thos^?  or  the  like  worcL*,  "  Here,  tftke  you  the  ooloura*  while  I 
go  to  the  surgeons  to  be  ilressed  '  (pp.  168-U). 

The  narrative  o{t<?n  suugest.s  iiiten>stiii<i  |>oint8  of  comparison  with 
other  counties.  We  may  coin))ari',  for  instance,  the  attitude  of  Dorset  and 
Shropshire  in  regard  to  shipnioney.  In  Dorset  the  tax  was  paid  '  like* 
drops  of  blood '  (p.  4),  and  riots  followed  the  attempts  at  collection.  In 
Sluopaluzi^  on  the  other  hand, '  the  whole  county  for  the  general  are  very 
willing  in  paying  this  money,'  thon|^  willing  also  to  delay  «id  diq»ate 
ovw  the  method  of  asBeasment.  Yet  Shropehire  w^is  an  inland  and  Dorset 
8  maritime  county,  so  that  one  might  have  expected  an  opposite  state  of 
affairs.  In  Dorset,  a.s  olscwhcrc.  again.  decd.s  of  cruelty  reflected  the  alarm 
Ciost'd  In*  exaggerated  rumours  of  the  horrors  of  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
Eight  Irish  prisoners  tuicen  at  Dorchester  '  had  such  quarter  given  them  as 
they  gave  the  Protestants  in  Ireland;  videiioet,  they  hanged  them  up 
piceently  *  (p.  204).  At  Wareham  a  clause  in  the  conditions  of  surrender 
provided  safe-conduct  for  th.-  Irish  among  the  garrison.  Some  however 
had  already  been  butchered  by  their  fellow-soldiers,  'in  part  in  requitall  of 
the  Protestant  blood  which  they  and  their  barbarous  and  bloody  brethren 
had  shed  in  Ireland  '  209).  It  is  worth  wliile  to  compare  with  this  the 
terms  when  Shrewsbury  was  taken  for  rarliament.  There  the  English 
were  to  have  free  passage  to  Lndlow,  but  the  Irish  to  be  surrendered. 
Thirteen  accordingly  were  hanged,  an  act  of  barbarity  to  which  Rupert 
retorted  by  hanging  '  thirteen  honest  Protestants.*  * 

The  book  as  a  whole,  then,  is  a  quarry  of  interesting  tilings,  thougli  a  <  r  r  s  s 
has  not  been  made  vory  easy.  But  the  task  is  quite  worth  while,  if  only 
to  get  the  picture  of  Sir  I^ewis  Dy\'e  dining  with  Evelyn  in  Paris,  chuckling 
over  his  adventures  and  the  memory  of  the  day  when  he  left  supper  and 
friends  '  to  be  merry  without  their  host '  and  made  good  his  escape  :  or 
of  ffir  Widter  Brie  in  his  garden  *  cut  into  redoubts  aiid  works '  suggestive 
of  luB  exploits  in  the  Low  Countries ;  he  had  possibly  f 4»gotten  the  day 
when  outside  Corfe  '  for  fear  of  the  bullets  he  was  seen  to  creep  on  all  fours 
along  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger.'  But  perhaps  that 
was  a  wicked  bit  of  Boyalist  gossip. 

Hilda  Johnstone. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Wabo,  HttD.,  G.  W.  Pbothero,  Litt.D..  Stanley 
Leahibb,  H.A.  Volume  VI, '  The  Eighteenth  Century.'  (Cambridge: 
Univernty  Press.  1909.) 

This  volume  of  the  CaiiAHi§$  Modem  Hittory  is  only  surpassed  by  one  of 
its  predecessors  from  the  point  of  view  of  sobdivisifm  of  labour,  the  887 
pages  which  it  contains  being  contributed  by  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
different  writers.  The  aid  of  continental  specialists  has  a _m in  been  called 
in  for  certain  parts,  in  particular  the  German  and  Russian  historv.  Dr. 
EmilDaiii-ls.  who  contributes  seventy-one  pages  on  Pni.ssiaunder  Frederick 
William  1  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  is  indeed  the  largest  contributor  to 
the  volume,  the  neact  largest  being  the  late  Hr.  Nisbet  Bain,  who  supplies 
■xty-two  pages.  The  period  dealt  with  in  it  extends  from  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution.  It  is  one  peculiarly 
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calculated  to  reveal  the  weaknesses  of  the  <  o-()p<»rative  luetliod  of  writing 
history,  for  it  is  diflicult  in  it  to  avoid  overlapping  and  repetitions. 
The  early  cliapters  in  particulart  which  deal  with  the  complicated 
ahufBings  of  tiie  caids  in  the  diplomstio  game  which  took  place  between 
the  tzea^  of  Uteecht  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succeanon  in  1740,  aie  very  much  affected  by  thie  difficulty,  with  the 
result  that  very  careful  reading  and  reference  from  one  part  of  the 
book  to  another  are  necessary  to  avoid  a  certain  feeling  of  confusion, 
a  confusion  which  is  not  diminished  when  we  find  two  treaties  of 
Madrid  meutioned  iu  the  ckrouological  table  (iu  1721  and  1749),  but 
cmly  one,  the  first  and  moie  important,  lefexied  to  in  the  index.  The 
diplomatic  histcty  indudea  two  treaties  of  Paris  and  three  treaties  of 
Vienna  to  add  to  the  intricacy  of  a  tangle  of  negotiations,  intriLnies, 
and  counter-intrigues,  which  are  as  confusing  to  the  historical  student 
as  they  no  doubt  were  to  the  parties  who  took  part  in  them«  Even 
Frederick  the  Great  owed  his  gK'atest  danger  to  a  combination  which 
he  could  not  foresee.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  narrative  between  different  writers  tends  to  add  to  the  coH" 
fusion.  The  reader  must  reconstruct  the  narrative  of  the  diplomatic 
history  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  chapton  if  he  wishes  to  ^ve  any 
degree  of  clearness  to  his  impression  of  the  course  of  events,  ffidly, 
Sardinia,  Parma,  Tuscany,  Lorraine,  Bavaria  pass  like  counters  in  a  game 
of  chftnce  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  we  are  thankful  for  some  guiding 
principle  in  one  of  the  players,  such  as  Elizabeth  Farnese's  persistent 
desire  to  obtain  Italian  appanages  for  as  many  of  her  sons  as  possible, 
to  guide  us  through  the  intricacies  of  the  game. 

The  history  of  Bng|idi  home  and  fov^pi  affairs,  down  to  the  rise  of 
the  elder  Pitt,  is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Ward,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Chance,  H.  W.  V. 
Teraperley,  and  Professor  C.  S,  Terry,  the  last  of  whom  describes  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Enfrlish  and  Scotch  Jacobitism  and  the  results  of  the  Scotch 
X'nion.  Mr.  Temperlev's  portion,  dealing  with  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams, 
is  remarkable  for  the  luciditjf  with  which  he  explains  the  character  and 
policy  of  tiie  leading  actors,  and  the  interest  which  his  treatment  g^ves 
to  a  somewhat  dull  and  unheroic  period  of  Eni^idi  history,  in  particular 
by  his  dear  statement  of  the  bearings  of  Walpole's  economic  policy. 
I'^essor  Terry's  valuable  chapter  is  evidently  based  on  considerable 
original  research  ;  but  he  might  have  found  more  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  Jacobite  support  in  Manchester,  if  he  had  consulted  the  Journah  of 
John  Byrom.  The  facts  given  there  are  such  as  to  justify  the  opinions  of 
the  prince's  advisers,  rather  than  the  rosy  expectations  of  the  prince 
himself.  Mr.  Benians  in  chapter  vi  Inings  out  deariy  the  interdependence 
of  the  schemes  of  John  Law  and  the  South  Sea  Bubble  with  tike  progress 
of  French  and  English  colonial  development.  England's  comparative 
immunity  from  colonial  disaster  through  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  as  compared  with  the  lasting  injury  to  French  colonial  prosperity 
through  the  collapse  of  Law,  was  due  largely  to  England  having  a  Walpole, 
while  France  had  not.  Mr.  Armstrong  lets  some  light  into  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  period  by  his  dear  and  full 
statemmt  of  the  character  and  aims  of  BHiabeth  Famese,  in  two  chapten 
whose  excellent  sketches  of  the  prindpal  characters  make  them  two  of 
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the  most  roiiduble  in  the  volume.  Thoy  cover  the  history  of  the  BourV)<)a 
governnients  of  France  and  Spain  from  1714  to  1746.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
account  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
is  clear  but  aomewhat  closely  packed  irith  detail,  wliile  many  of  the  names 
are  mesn  names.  His  genends  have  no  individuality  given  to  them  by  any 
introdnctorf  dcetoh.  Dr.  Bmil  Daniels*  chapter  im  Pmssia  under 
FMerick  William  I  will  do  much  to  upset  the  idea  of  that  monarch 
as  a  mere  animated  drill-sergeant,  which  was  popularised  by  Macaulay. 
He  shows  how  essentially  the  army  w^ith  which  Frederick  the  Great 
fought  his  battles^  was  the  creation  of  his  father,  a  feat  which  no  nuire 
drill-sergeant  could  have  accompUshed.  He  also  writes  on  the  iS'ven 
Tears*  War :  a  chapter  in  which  an  astonishing  number  of  details  of 
militaiy  movements  and  battles  are  crowded  into  for^-nine  pages. 

Vox  the  histcoy  of  the  Empresses  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  the  firat  two  of 
the  great  womrn  who  guided  Russia  into  it.s  position  as  a  European  power 
during  the  <'i<z}iteenth  century,  the  editors  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
accomplished  knowledge  of  the  hite  Mr.  Nisbet  B.iin,  who  was  always 
able  to  make  the  character  and  motives  of  the  leading  actors  stand 
out  in  their  proper  proportion.  Mr.  Jean  Lemoine  writes  a  clear 
account  of  the  history  of  France  from  1743  to  1774,  doing  full  justice  to 
Choiseul,  but  not  minimising  his  mistakes.  He  shows  how  Ghoiseul's 
recxiganisation  of  tiie  French  navy  prepared  France  for  the  struggle  with 
England,  which  ended  in  French  interventiott  securing  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Gecnge  Edmundson  contributes  a 
succinct  and  clear  account  of  the  reforming  revival  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
including  the  characteristically  eighteenth-ctentury  measure  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuit**  from  those  erstwhile  strongholds  of  the  papacy  ;  and  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Brazil  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Ifichael  writes  adequately,  though  somewhat  coldly,  on 
the  elder  Pitt,  whose  figure  might  have  been  utilised  to  advantage  to 
relieve  the  dulness  of  the  recital  of  the  continual  replacement  of  one 
obscure,  characterless  mediocrity  by  another  in  different  ministerial  offices, 
which  makes  up  too  much  of  Mr.  Rigg's  learned  chapter  on  the  '  king's 
friends.*  The  period  1782  -1793,  includinsz  the  rise  of  the  younger  Pitt, 
and  the  various  India  bills,  a  less  t<>(lious  one,  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Martin  J. 
Grifhn,  who  explains  the  character  and  bearing  of  these  and  other  measures 
with  great  deamees;  while  the  a&irs  of  belaid,  atiQ  c(mteoverdal 
in  the  exteeme,  are  soberly  treated     Ifr.  Dunbp.  ~ 

A  valuable  snnomary  of  the  history  of  Uie  Uoghul  empire  by  Sir  A. 
0.  Lyall  follows  ;  while  Mr.  P.  E.  Roberts  in  his  two  sections  on  *  The 
English  and  French  in  India,'  and  '  Chve  and  Warren  Hastings,*  sheds  ^ 
clear  and  impartial  lisiht  on  some  episodes  of  history  which  the  eloquonce 
of  Macaulay  and  Burke  has  popularised  and  distorted  at  the  sjime  time. 
The  phenomenon,  curious  but  typical  of  the  century,  of  the  reaction 
against  clericalism  and  in  favour  of  *  enlightenment '  in  the  stronghold  of 
tiie  papacy,  Italy  itsdf,  is  soodnctly  described  by  Via,  H.  ILVranon  in  a 
chapter  on  Italy  and  the  papacy.  Switserland  has  a  chapter  to  itsdf , 
principally  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  system  of  foreign  service,  by 
Professor  Schollenberger.  The  career  and  policy  of  Joseph  II,  the  typical 
eighteenth-centnxy  benevolent  despot,  axe  described  without  partisanship 
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by  Piofeaaor  Eugene  Hubert.  Catheriue  II,  whose  figure,  with  that  of 
Itederick  the  Gnai^  domlnatos  tlw  period,  xeoeiveB  foil  juBtioe  at  tba  hands 
of  Dr.  Otto  HdtxBoh.   The  last  years  of  Frederick  and  hiiinteKalaiig  social 

and  economic  reforms,  as  well  as  the  rcigu  of  his  successor,  are  very  well 
described  by  Dr.  Eniil  Daniels ;  while  the  history  of  Poland  and  Prussia 
from  1703  to  1791  is  sketcliod  by  Dr.  Otto  Hotzsch.  With  chapter  xxi  we 
♦'liter  oil  the  sphere  of  roiiuuice  in  eighteenth-fentury  historv*  in  the  history 
of  Denmark  under  the  Bernstorfis  and  Struensee,  whose  careers  lose  none 
of  their  interest  in  Mr.  Beddaway's  narrative.  The  same  thing  is  true,  to 
an  even  greater  d^pree,  of  the  chapter  by  the  late  lb.  Hisbet  Bain  on  tiie 
Hats  and  Caps  and  Gusta^ns  III.  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith's  chapter  on 
English  politioal  philosophy  is  learned  and  full  of  snggestion,  though 
at  times  too  much  of  a  commentary  and  too  little  an  exposition.  The 
weakness  of  such  chapters  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  poUtical  thought 
wliich  really  influences  people's  minds,  and  is  therefore  of  the  first  import- 
ance, is  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  set  treatises.  Blackstone's  Cotn- 
mentanet,  for  instance,  not  a  book  on  poUtical  jdiilosophy,  but  a  law-book 
containing  political  philosophy  exercised  a  great  influence  ova  the  mind  of 
George  III,  In  the  fifteen  pages  of  the  last  chapter,  Professor  Vaughan,  in  a 
veiy  limited  space,  does  what  can  be  done  to  indicate  some  of  the  main 
lines  of  the  Hterary  development  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  romantic 
movement. 

The  text  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  bibhographies.  It  is  significant  of 
the  GompoAte  diaxaeteff  of  the  antiunnhip  of  tiie  book,  that  no  menHoii  of 
Cariyle's  Frederiek  ihe  Qnat  appears  in  the  Ubliography  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  by  the  German  scholar,  though  we  find  it,  as  is  only  just,  in  die 
bibliography  of  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  England  during  the  same 
period. 

W.  £.  Bhodes. 

La  JUvolution  du  10  aout  1792  ;  la  Chute  de  la  RoyatOi,   Par  Ph.  SaonaC 

(Paris:  Hachette.   1909.)  .  ^ 

Thb  lenrolution  of  10  August  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which 
prove  how  hard  it  is  to  learn  the  exact  truth  about  any  event,  although 
conspicuous  in  itself  and  comparatively  near  'u\  pomt  of  time.  The  most 
instructive  chapter  of  the  present  volume  is  that  which  analyses  the  avail- 
able materials.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  narratives  of  eye-witnesses  and 
official  documenta.  The  eye-witnesses  included  men  of  aU  paitiea, 
nyyalistis,  constitutionals,  and  xevolationistB.  Their  nanatiYea  wen  g^ven 
to  the  world  at  very  different  dates,  the  latest,  Roederer's,  being  published 
in  1832.  But  such  narratives,  when  at  all  detailed,  probably  embody 
notes,  more  or  less  copious,  made  by  the  author  long  before.  If  the  notes 
were  full  and  of  early  date,  the  narrative  based  upon  them  might  be  of 
high  authority,  however  late  it  were  published.  For  official  documents 
we  have  the  frwii»-verbmtx  of  the  l^slative  assembty  and  of  the  Paris 
sections.  The  Parisian  prooU-vabanix  were  mostly  destroyed  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1871 ,  l)ut  large  extracts  had  already  been  made  by  Buchea  and 
Boux  as  well  as  by  Mortimer- Ternaux.  There  also  remain  various  muni- 
cipal documents  uid  a  number  of  papers  in  proceedings  before  the  tribunals 
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relating  to  the  afiair  of  10  August.  From  a  conipari&on  of  all  these 
BouxoeB,  which  seem  never  to  have  been  thoroughly  utflieed  b^ore,  it  is 
poflrible,  not  to  make  a  fall  and  precfae  nanatiTe,  but  to  conect  many 

errors  found  in  historians  both  friendly  and  unfriendfy'  to  the  revolution. 

M.  Sagnac  begins  with  a  lucid  skot'  h  of  tiieerentB  wbioh  culminated 
in  the  revolution  of  10  August,  He  discnminates  very  cloarly  the 
rcspectiv*'  parts  taken  by  the  Jacobin  club.  \>y  the  afTiliated  societies,  by 
the  sections,  and  by  the  federt-s  from  the  provinces.  The  insurrection  had 
long  been  openly  prepared  and  once  or  twice  had  all  but  exploded.  The 
coart  bad  also  inade  prepaiationa,  feeble  though  they  were.  Those  engaged 
in  the  actual  conflict  were  not  veiy  numeious.  People  talked  of  an  attadc 
on  the  Tuikiies  by  100,000  men ;  piobaUy  there  were  not  more  than  20,000 
assailants.  For  the  defence  there  were  available  900  Swiss,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  armed  with  swords,  the  mounted  gendarmerie  about  900 
strong,  and  some  2000  national  <iuaids.  Even  before  the  attiick  was 
delivered  it  became  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  national  guards  and  the 
gendarmerie  would  desert  to  the  assailants.  This  once  certain,  a  successful 
lesistanoe  could  not  be  expected.  Ingloiious  as  it  was,  the  retreat  of  Louis 
to  the  legislative  assembly  did  not  dedde  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
insurgents  made  their  way  horn  the  Carrousel  into  the  Cour  Rc^^e  and 
b^gsn  fraternising  with  the  Swiss.  How  eiaotly  the  firing  began  wiU 
never  be  known.  In  the  subsoqiiont  examination  the  Swiss  officers 
denied  that  they  had  given  the  order,  while  some  of  the  private 
soldiers  declared  that  they  had  received  orders  to  fire.  It  is  clear  that 
in  the  circumstances  officers  and  men  alike  had  the  strongest  motive 
to  lie.  '  The  assailantB  of  comae  said  that  the  oidsr  to  firs  had  been  given, 
and  IL  Sagnac  takes  that  view.  It  should  seem  that  two  alternatives  aie 
possible.  A  shot  fired  in  sport  or  by  accident  at  such  a  m<»nent  might 
easily  start  a  fosiUade,  or  the  Swiss  officers  may  havB  ^ven  the  order. 
They  were  in  charge  of  the  palace  ;  the  insurgents  were  trying,  not 
without  success,  to  make  the  Swiss  soldiers  desert,  and  their  officers 
may  have  thought  this  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  force  together 
and  holding  their  ground.  The  Swiss  soon  cleared  the  court,  but 
they  were  too  few  for  effective  punuit.  Some  of  the  revolted  national 
gnaids  and  the  MaTeeillais  stood  firm,  and  the  arrival  of  the  men  of  Saint 
Antoine  enabled  them  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their  cannon  did  much 
execution,  and  the  Swiss  were  runnmg  short  of  ftwmmnitiftn  Word  was 
brought  to  the  king  in  his  retreat  that  the  Swiss  were  succumbing,  and  he 
then  wrote  the  famous  order  to  cease  firing.  This  order  therefore  did  not 
affect  the  result.  An  official  list  reduces  the  total  loss  of  the  insurgents 
from  the  thousands  in  Michelet  to  376  killed  and  wounded,  a  remarkably 
amafl  figure  if  the  fight  really  oontmued  for  two  hours  and  a  hall  On  the 
royalist  aide  then  fell  many  gentlemen  and  about  600  Swiss,  mostJy 
slaughtered  after  the  battie.  In  mitigation  of  this  massacre  M.  Sagnac 
pleads  that  the  insurgents  regarded  themselves  as  victims  of  treachazy* 
Contemporary  evidence  shows  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pillaging  in 
the  Tuileries,  but  that  it  was  not  general ;  that  some  thieves  were  hanged 
on  the  spot  and  many  valuable  objects  restored  to  the  authorities.  The 
Marseillais  in  particular  were  not  foreigners  or  criminals,  as  anti-revolution- 
axy  historians  have  asserted,  and  some  afterwards  proved  their  mettle  in 
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more  equal  warfare.  Although  M.  Sagnac  himself  is  not  absolutely  im- 
partial, he  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  and  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  time. 

F.  C.  MOMTAOUK. 

Furst  Karl  Leintngen  und  das  Deutsche  Einheilsproblem. 
Von  Veit  Valentin.    (Stuttgart :.).      Cotta.  1910.) 

Prince  Charles  Leiningen  was  a  ronuirkable  figure  in   the  troublt^i 
annals  of  the  German  revolution  of  184H-9  ;  and  his  personality'  and  its 
aurroimdiugs  present  a  unique  combination  which  is  aptly  summarised 
by  Dr.  Vakntin.  He  wm  at  tbe  same  time  *a  prince  and  a  private 
individual ;  a  large  landed  proprietor  and  a  libeial ;  a  pariiamentanes 
and  a  mmiater ;  a  bom  ruler  and  the  irresponsible  oonespondent  of  crowned 
heads ;  a  cavalier  and  a  father  of  his  petty  people ;  a  courtier  and  a 
patriot.'    Thus  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  wonder  that  he  should  have  so 
long  awaited  his  biographer.  Dr.  Valentin,  who  is  well  equipped  as  a  student 
of  the  political  history  of  (Jerniaiiy  in  that  fateful  period,  and  whu  has 
had  access  to  the  ample  documentary  remains  of  the  prince's  career  in  the 
family  archives  at  Amorbach,  will,  we  may  hope,  at  some  futore  time 
dabofate  and  expand  his  present  survey  of  these  and  otiier  materials  into 
a  work  which  will  enduringly  preserve  in  histcnioal  litemture  tiie  memofy 
of  a  life  not  to  be  dismissed  as  a  failure  because  it  fell  ahnoet  pitifully 
short  of  political  success.    As  it  stands,  his  monograph  on  Prince  Charlrs 
Leiningen  and  the  Problem  of  German  Unity  does  not  tell  us  enough  of  the 
man  to  make  u.s  thoroughly  understand  even  hi.s  political  idiosyncrasy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Valentin,  at  several  stages  of  his  historical  treatise, 
seems  hen  and  theie  to  go  out  of  bis  way  in  ovder  to  oontiast  1^  poiKtieal 
principles  and  aspirations  <^  Prince  Leintngen  with  those  of  hii  cousin, 
the  Prince  Consort  of  Enghind,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  the  doable 
tieof  cousinship  and  of  the  marriage  of  the  younger  of  the  two  princes  to 
Queen  Victoria.    Doubtless  Duke  Ernest  II  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  mis- 
represented the  relations  between  the  pair  in  describing  I^cMningen  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  kinsman  ;  but  their  differences  of  opinion  are  not 
always  illustrated  after  a  fashion  quite  fair  to  the  Prince  Consort,  who  was 
by  no  means  a  captive  either  of  his  '  dynastic  *  inteiests  or  of  his  penonal 
position.  An  English  critic  is  justified  in  adding  the  remark  that  *  flings  * 
at  the  policy  of  a  foreign  nation  arc  imworthy  of  an  historical  writer,  more 
especially  of  one  whose  theme  is  the  career  of  a  political  thinker  notable 
for  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies  as  well  as  for  the  penerons  anlour 
of  his  spirit.    It  is  probably  true  that  English  public  feeling  was,  in 
these  years  and  later,  frequently  lacking  in  warmth  towards  German 
national  aspirations ;  but  it  is  assuredly  an  oblique  reading  of  history  which 
suggests       in  the  immediately  preceding  period  Kn^and  might  have 
*  found  in  Pirussia-Geimany  tike  friend  she  always  needed  for  keeping  up 
discord  between  the  continental  powera* — had  it  not  been  for  the  inqioa- 
sibility  of  reconciling  her  new  free  trade  principles  with  the  protective 
system  of  the  Zollvern'n. 

Prince  C  harles  Leiningen  was  one  of  those  votaries  of  the  pen  who  are 
such  chiefly  because  the  opportunity  for  personal  action  is  denied  to  them, 
in  spite  of  their  consciousness  of  definite  aims,  and  of  a  strength  of  will 
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suitable  for  oanying  tluse  into  ezeoatkm.  His  nUmowet  afloonqpaoied 
almost  vwty  tam  in  Qennaii  politics  dining  the  days  when  hope  ran  high, 
only  to  nm  down  Bfgun  like  the  sands  in  the  hourglass.  These  docomcnts 
arc  analysed  in  mccession  by  Dr.  Valentin,  from  the  earliest  onwards,  in 

which  the  prince  invited  his  brother  Standeaherren  to  abandon  most  of  the 
privileges  of  their  position  in  order  to  make  a  wider  ust;  of  what  would 
remain  of  them — and  even  of  this  he  at  a  later  date  urged  the  sacrifice. 
The  series  includes  the  mimoire  of  November  1849  and  the  '  confestuou  * 
ci  1852,  in  which  the  disilhunoned  advocate  of  Frassian  hegemony  turned 
to  the  foilom  jtit  aOer  of  oo-opeiation  between  the  two  great  German 
powers.  Nor  did  he  disdain  to  set  in  motion  the  inflnences  of  journalism 
pn^MT,  then  only  beginning  to  be  applied  in  Qerman  political  life,  and,  on 
occasion,  to  become  a  journalist  himself. 

His  own  direct  ])olitical  action — as  fat<3  would  have  it,  for  he  was  no 
Quixote — was  little  else  than  a  scries  of  disapjKjintments.    Only  in  its 
earliest  important  phase  was  it  as  successful  as  it  was  courageous.  For 
there  can  be  little  donbt  but  that  in  March  18i8— in  the  breatfalesB  interval 
between  the  Paris  and  the  Berlin  revolntions^t  was  Leiningen  whose  high- 
minded  and  plain-spoken  advice  to  Lewis  I  of  Bavaria,  at  the  crisis  of  the 
conflict  between  that  sovereign  and  his  exasperated  people,  induced  the 
king  in  the  midst  of  his  infatuation  to  yield,  and  thus  to  save  his  throne, 
although  not  for  himself.    When,  soon  afterwards,  the  more  complicated 
'problem  of  German  constitutional  reform  seemed  suddenly  ripening  to  a 
solution,  and  when   for  a   brief  moment  (literally,   for  not  quite  a 
month)  Leiningen  was  himself,  by  Stocikmar's  advice,  called  to  preside 
over  the  Bekhtverweser^B  ministry  at  Frankfort,  the  party  pledged  to  the 
consummation  of  national  unity  and  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
central  power  could  not  have  secured  a  more  acceptable  imperial  prime 
minister  than  this  popular  prince.    But  the  refusal  of  Prussia  and  her 
king,  whose  ears  were  stopped  even  to  Bunsen's  eloquent  pleading,  proved 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  unitarian  programme  ;  while,  as  the  irony  of 
events  would  have  it,  Leiningen  s  miiustry  actually  fell  because  it  was 
unable  to  persuade  the  National  Assembly,  in  the  first  instance,  to  assent  to 
the  inevitaUe,  and  sanction  the  truce  craduded  by  the  Pmssian  govern- 
ment with  the  Danish  at  Hahnd.  In  the  time  which  followed,  and  in 
which  the  central  interest  of  the  political  situation  was  the  acceptance  or 
refusal  of  the  imperial  crown  by  King  Frederick  WilUam  IV,  Leiningen  no 
longer  held  an  official  position ;  for  his  nomiiuition  as  imperial  commis- 
sioner at  Vienna  in  the  days  of  the  Vienna  October  insurrection  came  to 
nothing.     But  he  worked  hard  for  the  acceptance  of  the  crown,  more 
especially  by  means  of  his  influence  in  Bavaria.  His  correspondence  with 
the  Princess  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Empress  Augusta)  is  vexy  noteworthy, 
representing  on  his  side  a  last  attempt  to  bring  about  the  merging  of 
Priissia  in  Germany,  and  on  hem  a  steady  maintenance  of  the  position  that 
Prussia  must  make  her  own  terms.    What  in  the  future  these  terms  were  to 
be,  neither  Leiningen  nor  the  sagacious  princess  could  foresee.    But  in 
politics  there  is,  as  Leiningen  well  knew,  no  fuuility  ;   though  his  own 
ultimate  move  towards  Austria  can  hardly  be  described  otherwise  than  as 
the  inconsistency  of  a '  resignation '  all  but  akin  to  despair. 

A.  W.  Wabd. 
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La  Guerre  de  1870:  Causes  ct  lu  sptut^sabtlifes.    Par  Henri  Welschinoei. 

2  vols.    (Pans :  Plon.  1910.) 

M,  Welschixger  is  one  of  the  now  not  inconsiderable  band  of  stud-^r.ts 
who,  after  winning  tlieir  spurs  as  historians  on  the  field  of  tin*  Hrst  en.]nrf, 
have  sought  new  conquests  in  the  hardly  less  adventurous  aiuials  oi  tat 
Aeoond  empire.  Not  all  of  this  company  have  succeeded  in  winning  fnk 
hxatSk  in  tiie  attempts  M.  Wehchingcr  is  Uieiefoie  to  be  ocmgratnlated  cb 
havingpiodooed,  in  his  pment  voliimes  on  the  war  of  1870,  a  work  -miuA  vil 
in  no  way  detract  from  the  reputation  he  has  already  earned  by  his  eariis 
Napoleonic  studies.  We  pay  him  perhaps  a  higher  compliment  in  saying 
that,  though  his  latest  volumes  will  not  oust  Sorel's  work  on  the  war  ff 
1870  from  our  shelves,  tliev  are  yet  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  oi  tL- 
Ilistoire  diplomatique  de  la  Guerre  franco-allcmande.  Curiously  enough 
M.  Welschinger  misquotes  the  title  of  this  work  in  his  preface. 

M.  Welsohinger  acted  as  aecretaiy  of  the  aidiiyeaof  theOoxps  'lAifgtiiMlSi. 
in  tiie  closing  yean  of  the  empire,  and  assisted  in  a  siniilar  capacity  at 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  dnzing  the  early  years  of  tll0  ^isd 
Republic.  To  this  official  position  he  owes  an  intimate  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  debates  but  with  the  documents  of  the  period.  Some 
of  these  last,  which  have  not  before  been  published,  are  reproduced 
in  this  book ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  though  interesting  m 
themselves,  such  documents  as  here  appear  for  the  first  time  do  net 
serve  to  establish  any  new  facts  of  material  importance.  It  ia  indeed 
not  as  a  primary  bnt  as  a  secondary  authority  that  tihe  tne 
value  of  M.  Welschinger's  book  consists.  To  say  this  is  in  no  way  to 
disparage  his  work.  Of  authorities  professedly  primary — memoirs, 
souvenirs,  explanations,  revelations,  apologies — we  have  had  already  a 
superabundant  stream  from  the  various  actors  in  the  war  of  187U.  Inde^^ 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  political  and  military 
collapse  ^A  that  year,  the  majority  have  by  this  time  attempted  some 
justification  of  themselTes  in  print.  But  almost  without  exception  tlMse 
apologists  seem  to  have  felt  that,  amidst  the  countless  criminal  bhindeD 
which  contributed  to  the  debdde,  no  one  on  the  French  side  could  hop« 
to  establish  his  individual  innocence  of  blame  except  by  proving  himself 
misdirected  by  his  superiors,  disobeyed  by  his  subordinates,  miiiinformed 
or  misunderstood  by  his  owii  companions.  Hence  the  mass  of  tho  Fn'i,<  h 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  campaign,  contributed  by  those  who  parucipatv'd 
in  the  war  (« in  its  disastrous  diplomatic  prelude,  are  apt  to  dcf^ente  into 
a  pitiful  series  of  mutual  recriminations ;  each  writer  oondemna  thai 
he  may  not  be  condemned;  and  of  Ftendmien  the  veiy  mm  who  hart 
most  need  of  fair,  and  even  generous,  treatment  from,  posterity  are  least 
capable  of  being  generous,  or  even  fair,  in  their  own  verdicts  on  tiieir 
contemporaries. 

In  strange  juxtaposition  to  this  chorus  of  French  disclaimers  is  the 
clamorous  protestation  of  a  single  German  that  he  alone  was  truly  respon- 
sible Ua  the  war.  On  the  one  ode  we  have  tiie  sufficientiy  pittful  aosae 
of  a  host  of  French  nmnoir-writm  visinly  endeavouring  to  ezcoae  them* 
selves  of  blunders  tantamount  to  crimes ;  on  the  other— a  far  more  sinister 
spectacle— we  see  Bismarck  accusing  himself  all  too  successfully  of  a  ciuse 
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that  was  no  blunder.  The  task  which  M.  Wekchiuger  has  set  himself  is 
to  dilcem  from  the  vaibiu  memoin,  and  to  apportion  between  tiieir 
piotesting  authcnSf  the  trae  *  catues  and  lesponnbilitiea '  of  tiie  war  of  1870^ 

This  taak  he  achieves  by  a  lucid  and  on  the  whole  an  inipartial  account 
of  the  course  of  events  from  the  audden  diplomatic  crisis  of  July  1870  to 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  Febniary  1871.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  origin  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  is  followed  by  a 
detailed  examination  of  eventij  during  the  critical  fortnight  that  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  war  :  M.  Ollivier's  beUicose  manifesto  of  6  July,  the  fatal 
dmnand  for  guarantees  of  12  July,  the  misohievons  publication  of  the  Ems 
telegiam  on  13  July,  the  supreme  oonndk  and  last  heaitationB  of  the  14th, 
culminating  in  the  declaration  of  war  on  tiie  following  day.  This  portion 
of  M.  Welschinger's  work  forms  a  rather  too  obvious  counterblast  to  the 
concluding  volumes  of  M.  Ollivier's  ample  apologetic.  It  was  inevitable  that 
those  volumes  should  provoke  criticism,  for  they  contain  a  good  deal  of 
practised  special  pleadmg.  But  in  his  desire  to  counteract  this  special 
pleadmg,  M.  Wclschinger  too  has  a  httle  descended  from  the  judicial 
attitude  proper  to  the  historian ;  he  oomes  down  into  tlie  arena  to  attack 
wbefe  IL  OUivier  defended,  and  defend  where  he  attacked.  Hence  the 
present  author's  account  of  the  diplomatic  prelude  to  the  war  is  a  consistent 
refutation  of  excuses  advanced  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  ))ehalf  of  his  foreign 
minister  by  the  liberal  premier  ;  similarly  his  narrative  of  the  negotiations 
for  peace  is  a  sustained  panegyric  of  Adolphe  Thiers,  whom  M.  Ollivicr 
has  always  unduly  disparaged.  Such  a  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  is 
oil  ihe  whole  justifiable ;  but  in  either  case  qualifications  might  be  made 
which  M.  Wdichinger  has  not  made.  Thus  he  does  well  to  blame  the 
provocative  pronouncement  which  M.  Ollivier  made  through  the  Due  de 
Gramont  to  the  chamber  on  6  July ;  but  because  its  author  strangely 
persistB  in  defending  and  even  extolling  his  manifesto,  M.  Welschinj^ 
on  his  side  is  not  content  with  judicial  censure.  He  carries  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  pronouncement  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  rendered  war 
inevitable.  Manifestly  it  brought  war  appreciably  nearer ;  but  as  mani- 
festly it  did  not  render  war  inevitable.  Peace  with  honour  was  well 
within  the  grasp  of  France  five  days  Utter,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hdien- 
aoUem  candidature ;  indeed— though  this  in  no  way  justifies  M.  Ollivier's 
menace — the  violence  of  Gramont^s  language  on  the  Gtii  might  even  have 
enhanced  his  possible  diplomatic  triumph  on  the  12th.  For,  thanks  to  it, 
Prussia  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  retreating  from  an  untenable 
position  under  a  direct  threat  of  war. 

Valuable  chapters  follow  on  the  Ems  telegram  and  the  hypothetical 
alliances  of  France  in  1870.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  both  German 
and  English  writers  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  Bms  telegram ;  the 
fact  being  that  public  opinion  in  both  England  and  Germany  had  grown 
so  used  to  the  idea  that  France  alone  waa  responsible  for  the  war,  that 
it  was  reluctant  to  learn  even  from  Bismarck's  own  lips  how  completely 
he  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  it.  The  general  argument  of  these  mini- 
misers  has  been  that  Bismarck  merely  availed  himself  of  his  master's 
permission  in  condensing  the  telegram  ;  that  subsequently  in  a  moment  of 
pique  he  exaggerated  his  own  responsibiUty  for  the  war.  M.  Welschiugcr 
demonstrates  that  Bismarck  had  no  autiiorisation  at  all  from  his 
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sovereign  to  tamper  with  the  telegram  ;  that  his  roiidonsatioji  of  it  involved 
not  only  a  supprc.^sio  veri  but  a  sugge^tin  j'abi.  sini<'  it  (ouveyed,  jiiid 
was  designed  to  convey,  the  impression  that  an  atlront  had  been  received 
and  resented,  when  no  aftont  had  occsuned  at  all.  In  the  actual 
Gondition  of  Paiiaian  opinion  the  publication  of  tiiis  mendacious  account 
did  in  fact  serve,  and  was  beyond  doubt  designed,  to  precipitate  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Here  M.  Welschinger  is  nu  rcly  cinphasising  a  truth  which 
still  stands  in  some  need  of  emphasis.  In  his  (•h;ipt<'r  on  the  alHanrcs 
he  throws  doubt  on  a  time-honoured  assumptitm  which  has  perhaps  ii»  v.'r 
yet  received  sufficient  historical  proof.  It  has  been  customary'  to  moralise 
on  the  disastrous  diplomatic  effects  on  Napoleon  IIFs  policy  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  temporal  power  in  Rome :  M.  Welschinger  shows  some 
reason  for  doubting  whether  the  abandonment  of  Borne  would  really  have 
resulted  in  any  effective  intervention  of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France. 

His  narrative  of  the  actual  campaign  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  con- 
flicting schemes  of  the  French  generals,  their  various  degrees  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  opening  disasters  of  the  war,  the  reaction  of  politii  al  and 
military  blunders  upon  one  another,  the  crowning  catastrophe  of  Sedan, 
the  vanishing  hopes  of  European  intervention,  the  tortuous  intriguea  of 
Banine  with  Bisman^  after  the  &11  of  the  empire,  and  tiie  meana  by 
which  the  latttf  co&md  or  cajoled  the  reluctant  monarchs  of  south 
Germany  into  an  acceptance  of  the  Prussian  ovcrlordship.   All  this  is 
excellently  told  ;   but  in  his  concluding  chapters  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  M.  Welschinger  allows  himself  to  ])e  somewhat  carried  away  b}-  his 
desire  to  vindicate  Thiers  at  every  point.    That  Thiers  beheved  himself 
to  be  obtaining  tiie  best  terms  of  peace  obtainable  we  have  no  doubt : 
H.  Welschinger  docs  not  altt^^er  succeed  in  convincing  us  that  he  waa 
right  in  this  belief.  '  If  you  tdk  to  me  of  Europe,*  said  Bismarck  to  Thiers, 
'  I  will  talk  to  y<m  of  the  Emperor ' ;  and  this  threat  to  restore  the  empire 
unless  the  republic  proved  amenable  undoubtedly  weighed  with  Thiers. 
But  it  was  a  threat  which  a  more  discerning  negotiator  on  the  French  side 
could  have  afforded  to  ignore,  for  it  was  one  which  Bismarck  could  not  have 
translated  into  action.   On  the  other  hand,  in  his  own  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  inflicting  on  Qmnany  a  prolonged  gu«alla  warfare  in  the  face  of  an 
increasingly  hostile  Eun^,  Tbksn  powessed  a  really  valid  threat.  Fw 
Germany  such  a  war  could  have  brought  no  new  triumphs,  but  oidy  a 
vastly  increased  military'  expenditure,  with  always  the  awkward  })ossibility 
of  f^uropean  intervention  in  the  end.    For  Franco  the  cost  of  continued  war 
of  this  kind  could  hardly  have  exceeded  the  price  of  peace — the  provinces 
and  the  indemnity.    Both  Bismarck  and  Thiers  were  anxious  for  peace, 
but  in  the  course  of  n^^ations  Bismarck  succeeded  in  disguising  hia 
anxiety,  and  Thiers  did  not.  He  waa  content  to  accept  as  the  equivalent 
of  his  own  valid  threat  an  invalid  counter>threat ;  and  this  mistake  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  showed  him  as  much  Bismarck's  inferior  in 
diplomacy  ns  the  French  ^^enerals  had  proved  themselves  unequal  to  their 
German  opjionents  in  the  field. 

Save  in  these  two  particulars — a  somewhat  extreme  severity  in  his 
KftHPf»g  of  M.  Ollivier,  and  an  ahnost  umneatared  admtxation  of  every 
action  of  Thien— H.  Welschinger  has  succeeded  in  conducting  an  im* 
partial  investigation  into  the  causes  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fhmco- 
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German  war,  towards  the  diplomatic  history  of  which  im  jjicseut  volumes 
torn  ft  Talaable  contiibaticm. 

The  book  is  not  free  bom  mispriiitB  or  slips  of  the  pen.  '  Chislehiiist  * 
in  the  heading  of  chapter  zii.  should  be  Wilholtnahdhe ;  decision,  vol.  i. 
p.  112, 1. 11,  must  be  enmided  todimission ;  V Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  123, 1.  24, 
to  rEmpereur.  Minor  misprints,  such  as  that  in  the  footnote  to  p.  256  in 
the  same  volume,  ne*  <1  not  here  be  catiilogued  ;  but  *  the  English  historian, 
Lord  John  Motley,'  on  the  last  page  but  one  of  the  book,  deserves  honour- 
able meution.  We  were  in  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  Gladstone's 
biographer  or  the  historian  of  the  Dutch  Repnblio  were  intended; 
the  context  however  seems  to  favour  the  latter  oonjeotore. 

F.  A.  SlMPSOH. 

Liberte  dc  Conscience  rt  Lilxrte  de  Science.  Rtudos  (I'liistoirc  constitu- 
tionneJle.  Par  Li  igi  Luzzatii.  Traduit  par  J.  Chamard.  (Paris : 
Qjard  et  Biiere.  1910.) 
Tbi  contents  of  this  volnme  are  misodlaneous.  It  includes  essays  on 
Themistias,  King  Asoka,  St  Bernard,  Spinosa,  and  others:  notes  or 
sddresses  on  the  princqdes  of  co-cperatiTe  societies,  on  the  monument 
erected  to  Servetus  at  (Geneva,  on  the  poems  of  Carducei :  reviews  or 
discussions  of  Haniack's  Luke  the  Phifsirian.  of  tlio  works  of  Buckle,  of 
the  hypotheses  of  Darwin  ajid  the  subset|ueiit  liistorv  of  evolutionary 
theory  ;  remarks  on  the  Scotch  free  church  controversy  and  its  appli- 
cstion  in  Italy,  on  the  questions  between  chuich  and  state  in  Fiance, 
Switseriand,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  however  one  leading  idea  whicdi 
eonnects  the  whole.  The  author  maintains  that  religion  should  not  set 
asj  bancier  to  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  state  should  not  set 
any  barrier  to  the  <^rowth  and  free  exorriso  of  religion.  This  end  can,  he 
holds,  only  be  attaint  d  if  no  rclii^iioii  is  pnift  ssrd  or  endowed  by  the  state  ; 
when  the  state  is  free  from  any  speeitic  religious  ties,  it  will  then  lind  itself 
able  to  encourage  all  forms  of  religious  feeling  and  exercise. 

This  conception  is  not  new,  but  it  is  illustrated  and  expounded  with  a 
warmth  and  feeling  and  a  courtesy  in  criticism  which  testify  to  the  strength 
of  Signor  Lnzzatti's  conviction,  both  on  its  religious  and  on  its  political  side. 
The  volume  is  well  worth  reading,  for  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifTerence 
that  an  intluential  statesman  in  a  high  position  sliuuld  hold  views  which 
;ire  at  once  sane  and  progressive,  and  that  his  interest  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events  in  countries 
oflier  than  his  own.  It  wiU  do  us  in  Eog^aiKl  no  harm,  especially  tf  our 
liews  are  not  altogether  those  of  the  author,  to  notice  what  impression  the 
Noent  Bnghsh  controversies  on  these  matters  produce  on  an  intelligent 
observer  outside.  Signor  Luzzatti  is  the  last  person  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
establishment'  is  an  ambiguous  term  as  appli<'d  to  churches,  that  the 
relation  between  elmrch  aiid  state  is  ditTerent  in  nearly  every  ease  owing 
to  historical  circumstances,  and  that  liberty  m  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
the  tem  is  not  necessarily  to  be  secuzed  by  disestablishment.  But  he  is 
pfobabfy  within  his  rights  when  contending  that  the  progress  of  religiotts 
Hberty  in  Bngland  has  been  slow,  that  complete  religioas  equality  has  not 
yet  been  attained,  and  that  instances  of  intolerance  appear  in  quartan 
where  they  might  not  antecedently  have  been  expected. 
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With  tiie  genenl  tone  of  Signor  Liuueatti*B  lemarks  eveiyone  will  sym- 
pathise. Not  many  men  are  biave  enon^  to  defend  zeUgions  intolsnuice 

as  such,  far  less  lel^povs  persecution.  But  there  is  often  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  the  case  against  it  is  rather  due  to  the  emotions  than  to  the 
intollpft.  and  that,  so  long  as  we  feci  doubtful  whotlier  a  rourapeous 
supporter  of  persecution  has  not  the  best  of  the  argument,  it  ls  soniewhat 
cowardly  merely  to  shout  him  down.  It  may  be  that  there  arc  other 
ethical  questions  (gambling  may  serve  as  an  instance)  where  the  strength 
of  our  feelings  ontweigha  tihe  justification  which  we  can  provide  for  them, 
and  this  is  to  some  extent  true  of  all  such  problems :  but  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  leligioaa  difficult,  and  thn  certainty  with  which  most 
men  feel  that  persecution  cannot  be  right,  make  it  all  the  more  desirable 
that  the  champions  of  toleration  should  be  careful  to  make  sure  of  their 
ground,  to  abstain  from  rhetoric  and  denunciation,  and  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  the  various  cognate  questions  which  enter  into  the 
matter.  Signor  Lnxsatti  ia  awaie  of  this  need ;  he  seldom  contents  himself 
with  mere  assertion,  he  gives  due  recognition  to  the  earnest  conviction 
and  to  the  intdlectnal  strength  of  the  persecutor,  he  points  out  clearly 
the  difference  between  a  toleration  which  is  the  result  of  contemptuous 
unbelief  and  a  sympathetic  consideration  which  sprinps  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  friends  in  partial  disagreement.  It  is  this  attitude  on  the  author's 
part,  rather  than  any  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  the  historical  material, 
that  makes  the  vohune  well  worthy  of  the  Btndent*a  attention. 

The  French  translation  will  probably  be  of  use  to  many  readem  to 
whom  the  Italian  original  is  inaccessible  ;  and,  in  Sj^te  of  rather  numerous 
misprints  and  some  unfortunate  slips  (whi(  li  may  or  may  not  be  misprints 
also),  the  English  reader  will  be  grateful  for  it. 

P.  v.  M.  Benecke. 

/nventeMv  dea  Seetmx  de  la  CoOeUion  d»  PUeet  Originalet  du  Cabinet  dea 

Titres  d,  la  Bibliotheque  NationaJe.  Par  J.  Eoman.  Gnrespondant  de 
rinstitnt.   Tome  I.   (Paris :   Imprimerie  Natiouale.  1909.) 

This  stout  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  catalogue  of  seals  intended 
to  be  complementar}'  to  M.  Demay's  well-known  inventory  of  the  seals 
of  the  Clairambaidt  collection  also  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  It  is 
designed  on  the  same  plan,  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  names  of  the 
signatories  :  it  thus  deserts  the  sctheme  adopted  by  Douet  d'Arcq  for  the 
Archives  Nationales  and  followed  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogae  of 
Seals.  M.  Roman  has  wisely  abstained  from  re^escribing  seals  already 
dealt  with  by  his  predecessors,  unless  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  more  perfect  examples.  The  history  of  the  collection,  known 
as  the  '  Cabinet  des  Titres,'  is  complicated.  It  includes  jiroofs  of  nobility 
submitted  to  (l"Hozi<'r  or  Cherin,  antiquaries'  collections  such  as  those  of 
Gaignieres,  Clauumbault,  and  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  and  other  mis- 
eeUimea  acquired  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  The  most  interesting  branch  of 
the  collection  to  an  Englishman  is  not  indicated  by  the  editor.  'It  consists 
of  documents  connected  with  the  miUtsiy  adminktration  of  Normandy  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  may  guess  that  they  are 
some  part  of  tiie  financial  records  of  Rouen,  as  they  are  mostly  receipts 
for  wages  given  by  £uglish  and  \\  elaU  soldiers  serving  under  Ueury  V 
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or  Hcnn*  VI.  If  the  first  tliousjind  may  bo  considered  a  fair  sample  we 
may  estimate  that  about  2^  per  cent,  of  tlie  collection  is  of  this  nature. 
No  one  who  U  interested  in  the  *  genuinely  armigerous  person  *  of  the 
early  fifteenth  centruy  can  afioid  to  neglect  this  collection.  It  contains 
any  mimber  of  coats  unknown  to  Papworth,  and  is  almost  as  valnable  as 
our  own  oolleotion  of  'Ancient  Deeds'  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  M. 
Roman  may  be  congratulated  on  the  execution  of  his  task.  The  descrip- 
tions are  simple  but  adequate,  and  the  inscriptions  are  printed  after  the 
French  fa^*hion  in  different  styles  of  type  approximating  to  the  character 
of  the  original  lettering.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  when  the 
editor  misreads  his  inscription  the  use  of  special  type  gives  a  false  impres- 
sion of  accuracy.  Thus  we  have  a  seal  of  a  Welshman  whose  name  was 
obviously  Einion  ap  Hod,  and  the  legend  ia  rendered  (in  special  type 
which  we  do  not  reproduce)  o  T  o  .  .  B  v  .  .  .  Again  when  M. 
Roman,  quite  unwarrantably,  turns  Edmund  Beaufort  into  Bdmond 
earl  of  *  Bedlort '  he  prints  the  legend  noiLLUM  sdmond  de  bed  .  .  . 
IIORTTAIN  .  .  The  reading  elbict  for  .  .  .  EWICI  in  the  seal  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Warwick,  is  a  more  pardonable  confusion.  Now  that  process  blocks 
are  so  cheap  it  would  be  ])etter  to  substitute  a  block  for  the  description 
and  be  content  with  elucidating  difficult  examples.  But  this  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  breach  of  established  precedent. 

There  is  a  useful  moral  to  be  extracted  from  the  pre&oe.  Th^ 
documents  were  bound  up  and  made  accesrible  comparatively  lately,  and 
the  seals  have  since  received  much  damage,  many  being  altogether  de- 
strtrjred.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
photograph  or  take  casts  of  all  interesting  seals,  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  before  making  them  accessible  to  the  public.  It  is  eaay  to 
destroy  evidence  but  impossible  to  recover  it. 

Charles  Johnson. 
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S/wrt  Notices 

StudentB  of  Gieek  palaeography  wSi  welcome  Sfeemma  CoiikMm 
Qmeoommt  edited  by  P.  F.  de'  OavaMeri  and  J.  Idetaaann  (Bonn  and 

Oxford,  1910).  It  is  a  slender  volume,  containing  fifty  excellent  photo- 
graphic facsimiles,  which  are  preceded  by  brief  descriptions  in  Latin. 
The  specimens,  which  range  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  well  chosen,  and  all  but  a  small  minority  bear  precise  dates.  It  would 
however  have  been  of  advantage  to  carry  the  historical  development 
a  atage  or  two  farther  back  by  means  of  a  few  exampleB  from  tiie  papyzi 
No  break  of  ccmtinuity  was  caiued  by  tiie  introduction  of  vellun ;  and 
the  medieval  minuscule  was  of  course  the  descendant  of  the  CUrsive 
of  the  later  papyri  no  less  directly  than  the  uncials  of  the  great  codices 
were  of  the  book  hands  which  precedc<l  them.  Thus  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  scripts  of  the  Byzantine  period  would  not  find  Plate  5  leciu 
difficillima.  The  book  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  issued 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  A.  S.  H. 

Two  professors  of  the  univerflities  of  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  Dr. 
H,  Bmgmans  and  Dr.  0.  Oppormaim,  have  conaboratod  in  the  production 
of  a  useful  set  of  fifty -six  reproductions  of  Latin  or  Dutch  handwriting 
taken  from  manuscripts  written  in  Holland,  on  twenty-eight  folio  plates 
{Atku  dor  NederhndtfAe  Paiaeographie,  's  Giavrahage :  A.  de  Jager,  1910). 
The  range  of  date  is  from  about  A.D.  1100  to  1092;  the  examples  are  evenly 
distributed  over  the  period,  and  a  full  proportion  is  assigned  to  court- 
hand  and  to  non-ecclesiastical  documents.  The  editors  contribute  a  preface, 
short  descriptions  of  the  manuscripts,  and  a  complete  transcript  of  the 
facsimiles.  The  Atlas  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  a  forthcoming 
'Handboek  der  Nederlandsche  Palaeographie  by  the  same  editors  and  pub- 
fisher.  The  eariiest  example  of  lundwiiting  executed  in  Holland,  and 
the  only  one  which  is  derived  from  a  library  outside  Holland  itsdf,  is 
plate  la,  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  tiie  British  Museum  which  suffered 
severely  in  the  fire  of  1731,  containing  a  cartulary  of,  and  written  in,  the 
monastery  of  Egmond  al)out  a.T).  IKX).  The  fir.^  in  Dutch  is  of  A.D.  1302. 
The  Atlas  appears  to  be  wfll  edited,  the  photogravures  are  clear,  and  the 
work  is  of  real  service  U)  students  of  Netherlandish  writing,  though  its 
full  value  will  not  be  elucidated  until  the  Handbook  itself  is  published. 

F.  M. 

The  new  Bollettino  Bibliografico  delle  PuhhUcazioni  ItaUm^r  e  Strantere 
tditesu  Roma,  i-ii  (Rome :  Loescher,  1910)  will  be  welcome  for  its  numerous 
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references  to  periodical  literature  which  afford  an  easy  Lmide  to  the 
'  burning  questions  '  of  the  year  1909  and  the  first  part  of  1910.  Although 
Italian  newspaper  articles  are  quoted  there  are  no  references  to  the  Times 
or  tliA  Mkmmunt  w]iich  oltoii  oontua  articles  of  firat-iate  importance 
on  the  subject   Some  Bnglish  books  are  however  included.       G.  J. 

Signer  E.  Calvi  continues  his  Bibliografia  Generah  di  Roma  (see  ante, 
vol.  XXV.  193)  with  tlie  first  volume  of  a  Bibliografia  di  Roma  nel  Cinque- 
cento  (Home  :  Loescher,  1910),  which  will  be  most  useful  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  period.  Like  his  previous  volume  it  m  somewhat 
elaborately  azianged,  so  that  the  same  work  ficequentlj  appean  in  more 
than  one  connexion.  In  the  biographical  artides  it  has  sometimes  been 
difllcult  to  draw  the  line :  thus  the  bibliographies  of  Erasmus  and  Luther 
may  be  considered  excessive  or  inadequate  with  equal  justification. 
There  are  also  some  slips,  such  as  the  attribution  of  PouUet's  Correspon- 
dance  du  Cardinal  de  (rranvelle  to  tlie  French  series  of  Documents  Inedits. 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  Signor  Calvi  acknowledging  his  indelitedness  to  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  but  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Fortescu<''s  Subject 
Index  would  have  provided  liim  with  the  names  of  some  works  which  he 
has  omitted.  Some  older  books  are  missing  which  we  might  have  expected 
to  find.  Thus  under  *  Saooo  di  Roma '  there  is  no  mention  of  Jaoopo 
Buonaparte's  Bo^^uo^Im  iSMoo.  C.  J. 

The  first  part  of  vol.  xix.  of  the  Byzantinische  Zeitschrift  contains  an 
obituary  notice  of  its  founder  and  first  editor,  the  late  Professor  Karl 
Krumbacher,  by  A.  Heisenberg  and  P.  Mark.  In  the  same  number 
Professor  P.  Orsi  gives  an  account  of  Byzantine  cemeteries  in  Sicily 
recently  explored,  with  iUusteations  of  jewellery  and  pottery  found 
them ;  Professor  Buiy  examines  the  chronological  cycle  (rf  the  Bulgarians ; 
and  M.  Treu  prints  from  the  Ambroeian  MS.  Gr.  598,  a  Oredc  aneodoton 
giving  Tamerlane's  address  to  his  army.  A. 

The  Histomehe  Viertdjahrschrift  for  October  1910  (xiii.  4)  prints  an 
article  Zwr  Vorgeschu^  itr  Magna  Ctarta,  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Biess»  which 
revives  the  problem  of  the  *  Unknown  Charter  of  liberties/  and  presents  a 

new  theory  on  the  subject.  Like  Mr,  G.  W.  Protheio,  Dr.  Riess  regards 
the  *  Charter  *  as  the  rough  draft  of  a  compromise  suggested  by  King  John ; 
but  he  ascribes  it  to  an  earlier  date  in  the  constitutional  struggle.  King 
John,  he  supposes,  first  began  to  think  of  making  terras  with  the  barons 
when  they  protested  against  the  scutage  of  26  May  1214.  Being  then  in 
Poitou  he  sent  to  the  regent  of  England  (Peter  des  Hoche^s)  for  a  cop}'  of 
the  charter  of  Henry  I.  The  regent,  in  complying  with  the  demand, 
annexed  to  the  charter  the  terms  of  Jdm's  promise,  made  in  the  previous 
year,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  condemn  no  man  without  a  trial.  The 
king  noted  down  in  the  first  person  (debso,  eoneeio)  five  conoessions  based 
on  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  which  he  was  prepared  to  make.  Being  sub- 
seqnently  informed  that  these  were  insufficient,  he  added  six  more,  which 
were  not  based  on  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  thus  niakina  up  the  twelve 
clauses  of  the  '  Unknown  Charter.'  The  document,  so  Dr.  Riess  con- 
tinues, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  before  the  close  of  the  Poitou 
campaign;   Philip  Augustus  sent  the  original  to  the  English  barons, 
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retaiuiiig  for  his  owu  use  tlie  copy  that  we  now  possciM.  It  whs  the 
'  Unknown  CSiaiter,'  not  merely  tlie  diarter  of  Heniy  I  which  the  baions 
adopted  as  their  programme  at  the  oonferenoe  of  Bury  St.  Edmnnda  in 
November  1214  ;  it  was  tlie  '  Unknown  Charter '  that  th^  presented 
to  the  king  at  the  New  Temple  in  January  1215.  The  king's  memorandum 
finally  was  tised  in  drafting  both  the  Articles  of  the  Barons  and  tin'  f?r*'at 
C'iiarter  itself.  This  is  undoubtedly  ingenious.  On  one  point,  the  stru<  - 
turc  oi  the  charter  with  its  peculiar  mixture  of  the  third  and  hrst  persons. 
Dr.  Biess  makes  out  a  plausible  case ;  though  his  tiieoiy,  in  tiui  respect, 
merely  amplifies  a  hint  given  by  Mr.  Fkothero.^  But  his  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  document's  secret  liistory  cannot  be  regarded  as  convincing  ; 
it  is  puidy  conjectural  and  raises  serious  difficult ios.  If  the  barons  got 
possession  of  sucli  a  memorandum  in  the  autumn  of  1214,  before  the  com- 
position of  their  Articles,  how  is  it  that  the  Articie.s  demand,  in  regard  to 
ward.ships  and  the  forest-law,  less  than  the  king  himself  was  prepared  to 
grant  ?  It  is  quite  true,  as  other  writers  have  remarked  before,  that  the 
language  of  the  *  Unknown  Charter '  reminds  us,  now  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Buons  and  now  of  the  Ghreat  Charter.  It  is  however  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  fact  if  we  suppose  that  the  Articles,  as  we  have  them, 
and  the  proposals  of  the  king,  as  explained  in  the  '  Unknown  Charter,'  are 
the  outcome  of  the  conferences  between  the  two  parties  which  began 
about  Easter  121.").  In  sik  li  conferences  there  would  naturally  be  a  dis- 
position, on  each  side,  to  funuulate  in  stereotyped  phrases  those  demands 
and  concessions  which  were  frequently  debated.  Another  difficulty 
which  Dr.  Riess  has  not  met  is  suggested  by  sect.  4  of  the  Great  Charter. 
This  clause,  relating  to  royal  rights  of  wardship,  differs  from  the  Articles 
in  providing  a  remedy  i^jsinst  the  event  of  their  abuse  ;  this  remedy  is 
suggested  by  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  '  Unknown  Charter.'  but  is 
less  drastic.  It  appears  from  this  clause  that,  when  the  Great  Charter 
was  drawn  up,  the  draftsmen  made  use  of  the  '  Unknown  Charter  '  as 
well  as  of  the  Articles,  and  used  it  in  devising  a  further  restriction  on  the 
crown.*  On  the  other  hand  they  neglected  some  salutaiy  rules  on  other 
subjects,  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  '  Unknown  Charter.'  It 
may  well  be  asked  whether  they  would  have  behaved  in  this  way  if 
the  latter  document  had  been  known  to  them,  either  as  a  bindin'.^ 
pledge  of  concessions,  or  as  a  Statement  o£  the  points  which  the  king 
meant  to  concede  if  pressed.  H.  W.  C.  D. 

The  object  of  the  publication  of  the  Registrum  lohannis  Pecham,  of 
which  the  first  two  parts  have  appeared  (Canterbury  and  York  Society. 
Parts  xiv.  and  xxii.  London  :  1908.  1910),  is  to  supplement  the  Rcgistru)n 
lohannis  Peckham  edited  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Martin  for  the  Rolls  Series.  While 
Ifr.  Martin  gave  all  documents  of  general  importance,  he  omitted  many  of 
a  Iramal  character,  which  neverthdcM  possess  a  local  antiquarian  interest. 
Apart  from  this,  it  is  not  undesirable  tiiat  Pecham's  Kegister,  which  is  the 
oldest  of  the  Canterbury  series  still  extant,  should  be  made  accessible  in 
full.  The  two  parts  now  printed  extend  to  1287  ;  a  third  part  will  pre- 
sumably complete  the  work.  The  documents,  nuiny  of  which  are  simply 
records  of  institutions  and  lists  of  ordinations,  naturally  do  not  lend 


Ante,  ix.  p.  117. 


*  See  ante,  zx.  p.  720. 
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themselves  to  any  dftailcci  notice.  Tlio  intoiest  of  tlie  collection  for 
local  history  and  topography  is  illustrated  by  the  Perambuiatio  leucatc 
de  Tanebrigge  made  in  1258  which  appears  on  pp.  5-7.  A  similar  interest 
attaches  to  minieEOfia  administxatiTe  docoments  relating  to  tlte  see  of 
Canterbury  and  its  temporalities.  Other  documents  are  concerned  with 
Focham's  coUegiate  foundation  at  Wengham.  Of  a  different  interest  is 
the  account  of  the  executors  of  Walter  do  Morton  (pp.  182-4)  with  its 
references  to  Merton  College,  Oxford.  '  Andelyme  '  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  which  isdescribod  as  not  identified  on  p.  117,  is  shown  on  p.  193 
to  be  Audlern,  Cheshire  ;  points  like  tliis  will  no  doubt  receive  attention 
in  the  concluding  part  of  the  Register.  C.  L.  K. 

In  the  last  few  years  Canon  J.  M.  Wilson  has  printed  the  accounts  of 
the  priory  of  Worcester  for  1521-2  (1907)  and  nine  of  the  earlier  compotus 
rolls  rancinc  from  1278  to  1352,  but  rcpresentinci  only  three  of  the  officers 
of  the  monastery  (1908,  see  ante,  vol.  xxiii.  827,  xxiv.  559).  Now  Mr.  S.  <  i. 
Hamilton  has  edited  a  selection  of  rolls  for  the  intervening  period,  including 
however  one  of  1326,  to  illustrate  the  activity  of  all  the  obedientiaries, 
with  an  account  of  the  humble  aheepieeve  at  the  end  {CompoUu  Rotta  of 
the  Priory  of  Wonetter  of  the  XIYth  and  XVth  CentuHea.  Worcester- 
shire Historical  Society,  1910).  The  edition  is  most  careful  and  scholarly, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  introduction  has  described  the  sources  from  which 
the  revenues  were  obtained  and  the  ffjrstem  on  which  they  were  accounted 
for  witli  admirable  clearness.  Among  the  few  places  in  which  the  text 
stands  in  need  of  emendation  we  need  notice  only  the  obelised  passage 
on  p.  23,  '  iSolutum  diversis  de  Astoiie  (luia  [irl  operc]  carentes  pro  ternkinis 
eisdem  factis  pro  villanis  de  Tedyntone  iOs.,'  which  the  editor  takes  to 
refer  to  '  certain  poor  people  of  Aston.'  But  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to 
read  AtUme  super  Carent* :  tiie  villeins  of  Teddington  procured  help  trom 
the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Aston-on-Oarrant.  It  may  be  added  that 
fon$i8ecu8^  which  is  here  always  treated  as  an  adverb,  was  in  medieval 
usage  inflected  as  an  adjective  ;  on  the  rolls  the  word  is  no  doubt  abbre- 
viated. The  indexes,  especially  that  of  places  (which  gives  identifications), 
and  the  glossary  are  excellent  ;  but  we  regret  that  Mr.  Hamilton  should 
not  have  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  inserted  dates  in  the 
headlines  of  his  text.  B. 

If  we  are  only  occasionally  able  to  take  account  of  the  valuable  con- 
tributions to  liturgical  study  produced  by  the  Alcuin  Club,  it  is  due  to  no 
lack  of  appreciation  of  their  merits.  But  the  limitations  of  our  space,  and 
indeed  the  definition  of  our  subject,  preclude  us  from  treating  fully  works 
of  a  technical  kind  which  are  not  directly  historical  in  their  bearing.  We 
must  thet^xre  confine  ourselves  to  recording  the  appearance  of  No.  viii. 
and  zii.  of  the  duVs  CoUeetions,  two  volumes  of  PotUifieal  Services, 
vols.  iiL  and  iv.,  illustrated  from  woodcuts  of  the  sixteenth  century  with 
descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles  and  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  respectively 
(London:  Longmans,  1907,  1908),  and  No.  x.,  Fifttj  Pictures  of  Gothic 
Altar/!,  a  series  of  reproductions  chiefly  from  manuscripts,  selected  and 
described  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer  (1910).  The  dates  of  the  manu- 
scripts from  which  plates  viii..  xxxiii.,  and  xli.  in  this  last  volume  are 
taken  should  have  been  mentioned.  C. 
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In  hi6  puiuplilct  on  Die  EinheitlichkcU  der  Engliachen  AmUiiulspolilik 
von- 1500  hU  tur  gegentoart  (Stuttgart:  Cotta,  1910)  Pxofeasor  Biich 
Mavoks,  the  biogmpher  of  Biainaiok  and  hirtoriaa  ol  the  Elisabethan  age^ 

tries  to  constroct  a  nni&vm  principle  of  England's  part  in  what  since 
Ranke  has  boon  called  the  system  of  the  great  powers.  This  principle  lie 
conceives  to  be  the  rivalry  with  one.  and  as  a  rulo  the  strongest,  of  these 
powers  at  a  time,  serving  not  indeed  as  an  uhiniate  purpose,  but  as  the 
principal  means  of  a  policy  wluch  has  always  aimed  at  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  Spain,  Holland,  France,  and  finally  Germany  wan  tikvs 
saooessively  ringled  out  from,  the  rest  of  continental  states  and  artfnUy 
made  the  object  not  so  much  of  direct  attacks  from  the  side  of  En^buid 
itself  as  chiefly  of  paralysing  hostilities  from  that  of  their  own  neighbours. 
Tliis  theory,  though  put  forward  with  much  ingenuity  and  the  author's 
usual  almost  intuitive  capacity  of  interpreting  large  masses  of  facts, 
may  be  questioned  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  is  not  his  general- 
isation rather  too  general  to  leave  an^'thing  clearly  distinctive  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  modem  Eng^d  as  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
nation  which  has  grown  to  a  certain  hei^t  of  political  infliience  and 
power  of  economic  expansion  7  Even  the  mere  accidental  circomstanee 
of  a  single  rival  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  of  two  nations  ccnnpeting 
for  a  '  universal  monarchy,'  has  in  different  regions  been  over  and  over 
repeated  through  all  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  For  centuries,  e.g., 
Germany  was  in  the  contest  of  France  and  Austria  wliat  the  continent 
was  in  the  entexprises  d  England,  a  neutral  battl^round  where  the 
remotest  forces  ootdd  be  kept  in  play  for  the  great  foreign  interests,  never 
indeed  without  being  back^  by  the  very  material  help  and  eflforts  of  the 
chief  actors  themselves.  On  the  whole  the  case  of  En^and  seems  to 
represent  rather  a  type  of  a  common  process  than  one  peculiar  to  this 
countr}'.  And  in  one  passage  (p.  36)  Professor  Marc  ks  liimself  does  not 
seem  to  claim  more  than  a  very  marked  FolyericJitujkcit  as  the  charact.er- 
istic  of  England's  attitude  under  this  historical  law.  Apart  from  his  results, 
another  objection  must  be  rwsed  against  the  method  by  which  they  are 
reached.  When  an  historical  induction  does  not  start  from  precise 
notions  about  the  nature  of  the  canses  it  deals  with,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  any  grouping  of  facts  will  ever  amount  to  more  than  the  mere  fixing 
of  exterior  uniformities  furnishing  no  kin<I  of  explanation  and  therefore 
no  clue  to  any  practical  coiusideratioiis  connect cd  with  them.  If  brought 
to  this  test,  the  aujthor's  apphcation  of  Rankeau  "  ideas  '  to  English  history 
appears  to  be  of  little  scientific  value.  For  if  these  ideas  are  nndeistood 
to  have  had  a  real^dstenoe  in  the  force  of  institutions  or  the  minds  of  m^, 
then  it  will  prove  impossible  in  tracing  the  import^ince  of  canses  to  ascribe 
to  them  more  tlian  a  secondary  and  indirect  influence  in  the  midst  of  those 
deeper  interior  developments  which  Professor  Marcks  himself  sketches  with 
so  much  skill  (p.  8).  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  English  student  must  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  unusual  degree  of  lairncss  with  which  English  imperialijsm 
as  a  whole,  even  to  its  much  debated  impondenA&ia,  k  hoe  appreciated 
by  a  foreign  scholar.  GL  B. 

The  Ford  Ijcctures  for  1909  on  The  Duappearnnce  nf  the  SfnnU  Txind- 
'  ownett  by  the  ftev.  Arthur  U.  Johnson  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1909), 
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fnrnished  a  much  needed  example  of  the  right  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  the  study  of  English  agricultural  history, which  has  hceix  too  apt  to 
ignore  the  parallel  development  of  other  industries  in  England  and  the 
agrarian  history  of  the  continent.  Mr,  Johnson  has  made  effective  use 
of  both  these  means  of  interpretation  in  the  broad  survey,  to  which  most 
of  his  lectures  are  devoted,  of  many  recent  investigations  into  the  enclosures 
of  various  periods,  and  he  has  given  additional  reaUty  to  hia  summary 
bj  incoiporating  in  it  a  piece  of  original  work  undertaken  by  hinuelf. 
Tba  oontroverrial  character  of  tiie  data  for  the  history  of  enclosoiea  has 
aet  modem  criticism — itself  not  untouched  by  the  controversial  spirit — 
a  very  difHcult  task.  These  lectures  have  the  merit  of  achieving  a  more 
impartial  attitude  than  has  been  usual  or  perhaps  possible  in  previous 
surveys.  The  effects  of  class  dominance  as  operative  through  legislation 
and  administration  and  through  the  custom  of  primogeniture  are  fully 
admitted,  but  the  more  fundamental  causes  of  enclosures  are  sought  in 
economic  conditions — the  stimulus  of  an  industrial  environment,— or  in 
more  poaitive  aooial  ocmdi^na— the  rise  of  the  yeomanry  and  of  the  gentle- 
man improver.  The  statistios  compiled  by  Fiofsssor  Gay  for  the  earlier 
period  and  by  Dr.  Slater  for  the  later  period  of  enclosures  are  embodied 
in  very  useful  maps,  with  the  help  of  which,  and  in  the  light  of  recent 
research  into  seventeenth-century  enclosures,  a  fairly  continuous  account 
of  the  stages  of  agricultural  progress  is  presented,  though  there  are 
still  many  gaps  to  be  filled.  As  it  is  in  the  story  of  the  Midland  counties 
that  tlie  interest  of  the  subject  is  mainly  concentrated,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  evidence  of  their  development  as  wool-growing  and 
grazing  districts  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply.  One  finds,  for 
instance,  that  to  a  list  of  counties  mainly  outside  the  Midlands  within 
which  the  operationa  of  wool-buyers  were  r^^ulated  in  1464  (4  Edw. 
IV,  c.  4)  there  were  added  in  1530  (22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  1)  Bucks,  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  Hunts,  Warwick,  Rutland,  and  Notts,  as  well  as 
Lincoln,  Derby,  and  Yorkshire.  And  a  state  paper  of  1615  (State 
Papers,  Domestic,  Jas.  1,  Ixxx.  13)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
wool  trade  in  these  counties.  Mr.  Johnson's  special  contribution  to  the 
subject  embodied  in  Lecture  vii  is  a  study  of  the  land  tax  assessments 
avsilable  after  about  the  middle  of  tiie  eiglLteenth  coitnry  with  a  view 
to  disoovering  the  actual  kcts  as  to  the  decline  of  small  ownership  which 
it  has  generally  been  assumed  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  en- 
dosnres  and  proceeded  pari  passu  with  them.  His  e\ddence  tends  to  show 
that,  while  tUs  was  so  until  1785,  the  period  that  followed  from  1785  to  1802 
saw  an  increase  of  the  yeoman  class  in  all  counties  not  specially  affected 
by  the  industrial  revolution.  The  statistics  offered,  though  confessedly 
imperfect,  are  of  great  value  as  the  first  contribution  in  England  to  a  line 
of  research  long  followed  by  students  of  the  French  agrarian  history  of 
the  pre-revolutionary  period.  The  stimulating  effect  of  Mr.  Johnson^s 
investigation  has  been  already  shown  by  an  article  in  LmeollnMre  Naiei 
and  Queriet,  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Massingberd  adduced  additional 
evidence  for  lincolnshire.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  small  owneis 
in  that  county  seems  to  have  been  mainly  before  1^50.  The  increase 
after  1780  is  striking.  The  fr(  eholders  in  the  Isle  oi  Axholme,  who  were 
829  in  1763,  increased  to  1444  in  im.  G.  U.  • 
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The  completion  of  Dr.  (».  McCall  Theal's  new  edition  of  tiae  Histonj  and 
Ethnography  of  Africa  6outh  of  the  Zambesi,  frotn  the  Settlement  oj  t/te 
Portuguete  M  Sofala  «»  SepUmher  1505  to  tke  Conguert  o/tke  Cape  Gofeny 
hy  the  BriUth  in  September  179S  (3  vols.,  London :  Swan  Sonneiischdii, 

1910)  demands  a  note  of  welcome.  In  this,  the  thizd  Tolame  of  his  history. 
Dr.  Theal  has  added  so  largely  to  the  information  previoiuly  given  con- 
cerning the  Bushmen,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Basuto  immigrants  that 
he  has  added  the  words  '  and  Ethnography  '  to  the  previous  title.  The 
account  of  the  doings  of  the  different  European  imuiigrauts  appears  to 
be  substantially  the  same  as  in  previous  editions.  H.  £.  £. 

Mr.  Citrlos  B.  Lumaden  has  written  a  book  entitled  The  Dawn  nf 
Modem  England,  being  a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  150^ 
1526.  (London:  T.onpmans,  1910.)  It  is  ratli<  r  curious  to  meet  with 
a  work  which  professes  to  be  a  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Eii;_'!nnd 
between  the  years  1509  and  1525.  The  volume  too  is  put  forth  as 
complete  in  itself,  though  we  find  mention  here  and  there  of  a  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  follow  it  up  with  others  treating  of  later 
periods.  But  Mr.  Lunsden  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  before 
Anne  Boleyn  appeared  upom.  the  scene  or  any  one  talked  of  throwing  off 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  set  forth  his  own  theory  of  causation. 
And  what  he  finds  is  that  the  hi^jlily  orL^aiiised  life  of  the  middle  ages  was 
already  giving  way  to  individuahsin  and  tiie  love  of  money  before  the 
Reformation  came ;  that  Lutheran  theology,  especially  justification 
by  faith,  strongly  favoured  the  new  force,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  monastic  system  gave  it  an  overpowering  inHuence.  For  tiiese 
statements,  moreover,  he  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  several  protestant 
waten ;  and  he  finds  a  stream  of  tendency  in  social  and  industrial  matters 
coming  down  even  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  th<^  modern  struggle 
between  capital  and  labour.  Such  is  the  view  laid  down  in  Mr.  Lumsden's 
introduction,  and  if  it  be  not  the  whole  truth,  sober  historians  will 
probably  agree  that  it  is  a  hitherto  neglected  view,  and  that  there  is 
something  in  it.  Mr.  Lumsden  fully  admits  that  facts  must  be  carefully 
sifted,  and  his  volume  itself  is  a  very  creditable  attempt  to  do  so  as  fu 
as  it  goes.  Thon^  the  author  writes  avowedly  from  a  catholic  point  of 
view,  he  seems  impartial  enough  hi  his  statement  of  fa(  t.=;.  The  very 
theory  he  lays  down  forbids  any  attemj)t  to  glorify  unduly  the  age  before 
the  Reformation,  and  he  admits  that  the  social  and  industrial  changes  due 
to  individual  and  self-seeking  tendencies  were  apparently  necessary. 
None  the  less  does  he  find  them  distinctly  lowering  from  a  moral  point 
of  view;  and  he  thinks  that,  notwithstanding  reactions  against  pro- 
gresnve  decline  through  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  period,  '  at  no  time  were 
moral  matters  in  as  good  a  ."tate  as  they  were  before  the  breach  with 
Rome.'  This  pronouncement  may  startle  some  people  :  but  Mr.  Lum.sden 
apparently  means  to  justify  it  in  future  volumes.  WTiat  is  curious  is 
that  it  follows  immediately  on  an  admission  that  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
thott^  not  incapable  of  vindication  in  some  ways,  was  *  too  often  regarded 
by  the  Curia  as  a  fertile  source  of  money-raising.*  8o  the  papacy  itsell 
was  infected  with  the  degenerate  spirit  of  the  times.  Mr.  Lumaden  is 
right  certainly  in  not  laying  *  the  whole  of  this  moral  disaster  at  the  door 
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of  protestantism  ;  i)r()li;ibly  religion  had  little  to  do  with  it.  What 
laused  the  Reforniatiou  caused  the  immorality,  or  rather  want  of  mor- 
ality.* The  thirteen  ohapten  after  the  intiodiietion,  of  which  this  book 
ooiuirtB,  contain  really  a  vray  admiraUe  and  suocinot  acooimt  of  the 
first  axteen  years  of  Henry  VIITs  rogn.  There  is  nothing  to  diallenge 
except  mattern  of  opinion,  and  not  very  much  in  that  way.  But  of  course 
the  great  stru;j;gle  with  the  papacy  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  book  ; 
and  the  whole  subject  of  the  personal  relations  of  Henry  and  the  pope, 
including  even  the  bestowal  of  the  title  '  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  is  reserved 
by  the  author  for  future  discoanon.  J.  Q. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay,  in  the  second  volume  of  hia  translatum  of  The 

Tme  History  of  the  Conqued  of  New  Spain,  by  Bernal  Dfaz  del  CastilJo 
(London :  Hakluyt  Society,  1910),  maintains  the  high  standard  reached 
in  vol.  i.  noticed  already  (vol.  xxv.  404).    In  vol.  ii.  a  translation  is 
given  of  chapters  82  to         leaving  78  still  to  be  Englished.    Vol.  iii. 
(1910)  contains  twelve  reproductions  of  a  pre-Columbian  plan  of  Mexico 
and  of  maps  of  that  dty  drawn  up  in  1524, 1500,  1608,  and  1769.  The 
translation  in  yoL  ii.  is  well  done,  and  the  illostrationa,  which  consist 
for  the  most  part  ol  photographs  taken  by  the  translator  of  places  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  arc  of  exceptional  interest,    ^\^lat  can  be  pleasanter, 
for  instance,  than  when  reading  in  Bernal  Diaz  (p.  248)  that  a  church  was 
afterwards  erected  on  the  .site  of  the  great  cue  or  temple  at  Tacuba,  to 
£nd  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  translation  a  photograph  of  this  church  ? 
A  wonderful  photograph  is  also  given  (p.  28)  of  Popocatepetl  ,and 
Iztacdhnatl  from  the  ranehos  of  Ysoalpan  which  lay  on  CorUe'  route  to 
the  aty  of  Mexico.   The  most  important  of  the  five  plans  of  this  city 
lefffioduced  in  vol.  iii.  is  certainly  the  pre-Golombian  Maguey  plan  of  a 
portion  of  the  old  city.    By  the  kind  permis.«<ion  of  Senor  Don  Genaro 
Garcia  a  pliotofjraph  of  this  plan  was  made  in  11M)7,  and  in  H>08  Miss 
Adela  Breton  spent  four  months  with  the  aid  of  this  photograph  (here 
reproduced)  in  drawing  up  the  coloured  facsimile  published  in  vol.  iii. 
The  remaining  plana  reproduced  in  voL  iiL  are  that  published  at 
Nurembeig  in  1587  with  the  Latin  trandation  of  the  second  and 
third  letters  of  Cort^a,  one  published  in  1769  in  Chappe  d'Autoroche's 
Voyage  en  Cnlifornie,  &c.,  a  plan  made  a)>nut  ir)60  by  Alonso  de  Santa 
Cruz,  and  one  made  about  1608  by   Enrico  Martinez  and  preserved 
in  the  Archivo  de  Indias  at  Seville.     Finally,  there  ia  an  exrellent 
map  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  from  recent  surveys,  but  with  the  lakes 
restored  to  their  kvel  at  the  time  of  the  conqueet.  Such  important 
and  aocorate  leproductiona  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  lIGss  Breton 
and  Mr.  Maudslay*  to  whom  every  student  of  the  period  must 
always  be  under  great  obligations  for  this  English  edition.    The  notes 
in  explanation  both  of  the  maps  and  of  tlx^  translation  in  vol.  ii. 
are  valuable ;   but  it   is  somewhat  disconcerting,  after  reading  in 
Bernal  Dfaz  that  the  escape  from  Mexico  took  place  '  on  the  tenth  of 
July '  (p.  254)  and  that  *  the  celebrated  battle     Ofenmba '  was  fought 
'  on  the  iaurteenth  ol  July,'  to  discover  in  Appendix  C  (p.  335)  that  the 
conect  dates  are  1  July  and  7  July.  A  few  slips  in  this  volume 
should  be  corrected.    The  punctuation  of  the  paragraph  on  p.  86 
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would  seem  to  be  incorrect,  and  there  is  an  iinnecessar}'  pronoun  in 
the  last  line  on  p.  191.  The  proper  names  on  pp.  212  and  218  are 
mis-spelt,  while  on  p.  266, '  extensively  explained '  cannot  be  tormiHl  a 
happy  rendering.  H.  P.  B. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Jung,  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Frankfurt,  whose  work  on 
them  has  already  proved  useful  to  8tudent.s,  contributes  to  the  Frank- 
furter hUtorische  Forschungen,  Heft  3,  some  interesting  notes  on  Die  Eti'jl ij-chr 
FlUcJUlingsgemeinde  in  Frankfurt  am  Main^  1664-1559  (1910).  The 
azehives  aie  silent  on  the  zdations  between  the  dty  and  the  Bni^iah 
exiles ;  but  they  contain  notices  of  admissionB  to  the  BQrgen^aft,  a  Slanda- 
Utte  of  Noyember  1555,  Steueriitten  of  October  1556  and  Jannaty  1557, 
and  a  WohnungtUste  of  June  1557,  all  of  widch.  are  printed  for  the  fiist 
time  by  Dr.  Jung.  Only  seventeen  Englishmen  were  admitted  as  citUBODS ; 
and  only  five  (jenrrnsi,  nine  werratores,  and  thirty-one  atudente.'t  appear  in 
the  Standcdiste.  But  the  Sieucr listen,  which  show  the  English  exiles 
to  have  been,  imlike  the  French  and  Flemish,  a  well-to-do  community, 
give  sixty-one  nauK'.s,  and  the  Wohnungsli^te  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
The  absence  of  craftsmen  saved  the  English  exiles  from  the  jealousr 
felt  by  the  workp(  ople  of  Frankfort  for  tihe  humbler  French  and  Flemin^i ; 
but  complaint  was  made  to  the  council  that  English  wealth  enhanced 
prices  at  the  Frankfurt  market,  and  tiiat  their  theological  quarrels  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  city.  Dr.  Jimg  appends  biographical  notices  derived 
mainly  from  the  Dicttonury  of  National  Biography^  which  has  occasionally 
led  him  into  error  :  for  instance  the  dates  1557  and  1559  assigned  to 
Bale's  Illustriutn  rnaioris  Britanniae  IScriptorum  Summarium  refer  to  two 
parts,  and  not  to  two  editions,  of  the  work  ;  and  the  two  John  Hales*^ 
are  rolled  into  one.  On  the  other  hand,  Bale's  presence  at  Frankfurt  ia 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Diiiitmary  of  NitUoiuil  Biography ^  and  Dr.  Jung's 
eztractB  from  the  archives  and  from  Calvin's  correspondence  in  the  Corput 
S^formatorum  add  similar  information  in  req^eot  to  other  exiles.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  Frankf  ui-t  edition  of  the  Forty-two  Articles 
repeats  the  statement  that  they  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  bishops 
and  learned  men  of  England  in  a  synod  held  in  London  in  1552[-3]. 

A.  F.  P. 

Barely  three  months  after  the  Turkish  siege  of  Malta  a  diplomatist 
in  Rome  wrote  from  oral  evidence,  and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  an  Italian  account  of  that  important  event.  M.  Hubert  Pernot 
now  republishes  a  Frenrli  vi^rsion  of  the  ItaUan  original,  together  with  a 
metrical  Greek  adaptation  of  the  latter  by  a  Cretan  poet,  who  wrote,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  in  1571  {Ij€  Siige  dc  Malle  par  Ics  Turcs  en  1565, 
pax  P.  Gentil  de  Vendosme  et  Antoine  Aoh^Iis.  Paris :  Champion,  1910). 
The  interest  of  the  Qieek  poem,  composed  in  tiie  usual '  political '  metre, 
of  which  The  Chronicle  of  the  Morea  is  the  best  ezMuple,  is  therefore  mainly 
philolog^d^;  while  that  of  the  Italian  original,  already  pablished  by 
Sansovino  in  his  Historia  universale  deW  Origine  et  Imperio  de'  Tufdht,  and 
consequently  easily  accessible,  is  wholly  historical.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  necessity  of  republisliing  tiie  French  translation  is  not  apparent, 
though  the  Cretan  poem  is  suHiciently  curious  to  merit  the  attention  of 
scholars,  and  in  at  least  one  passage  (11.  1425-7)  contains  independent 
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information  irom  eye-witnesses,  cited  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  Greek 
but  a  Frank  who  acted  on  ono  occasion  as  a  Turkish  spy.  Moreover, 
the  poet,  who  was.  as  he  tells  ns.  a  native  of  Rethymno,  which  the  Turks 
Iiad  ravaged  only  four  years  before  he  wrote  his  verses,  frequently  invokes 
the  name  of  his  patron,  Francesco  Barozzi,  the  most  extraordinary  member 
of  that  oetebnted  Venetian  family,  i6mk  htm  left  its  auak  upon  the  history 
alike  of  Santoiin  and  of  Crete.  From  other  sources  we  knew  something 
ol  the  stcange  and  adventurous  career  of  this  mathematician  and  magician, 
but  a  passage  of  the  present  poem  (II.  2382-2405)  gives  us  some  additional 
information  about  him,  his  uncle  and  namesake  Francesco,  two  ot1i(>r 
nephews,  Lorenzo  and  nior<rio.  and  a  kinsman  of  the  author,  Andreas 
AclieHs.  Bearinp  in  niiiid  the  attainments  of  Francesco,  whose  library 
is  now  in  tlie  possession  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  poet's  praise  of 
his  accomplishments,  which  "  led  the  Muses  to  quit  Hehkon  for  Rethymno,' 
is  not  so  exaggerated  as  such  outbursts  usually  are.  Tlius,  if  the  poem 
tells  us  nothing  much  new  about  the  most  famous  of  the  Turkish  sieges 
of  Malta,  it  furnishes  a  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  Venetian 
Crete,  an  island  which  was  pecidiarly  prolific  in  literary  men  from  the 
author  of  Erotokritos  downward.  It  is  curious  that  this  poem  on  the 
siege  of  Malta  should  have  been  only  once  mentioned  in  subsequent 
books  till  it  was  unearthed  by  Legrand.  W.  M. 

The  Bofdon  Papen,  which  Dr.  Oonyers  Read  has  edited  for  the  Camden 
Series  <d  ihe  Royal  Historical  Society  (1910),  are  a  collection  of  documents 
relating  to  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  formerly 
preserved  at  Bardon  House,  Somerset,  and  now  in  tlic  British  Museum, 
Egerton  MS.  2124.  For  the  most  part  tliey  are  contemporary  copies  of 
papers,  the  originals  of  which  are  extant  and  have  already  been  printed. 
It  Ls  not  known  how  they  came  to  Bardon  House,  but  internal  evidence 
suggests  that  the  papers  once  belonged  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and 
Hatton's  brief  notes  for  speeches  in  parliament  are  the  chief  unpubUshed 
contents  of  this  volume.  Serjeant  Puckering's  notes  on  the  case  against 
Mary  (pp.  53-64)  are  of  some  interest,  and  Mr.  Read  might  pediaps  have 
indicated  the  corroboration  of  his  charges  provided  by  the  Spanish  Calendar. 
The  editor's  most  valuable  contribution  is  his  Appendix  iii  on  tlie  forged 
postscript  to  Mary's  letter  to  Babington.  The  introduction  and  notes 
( (intain  some  careless  statements  :  the  commission  on  Mary's  case  in 
15(}8  met  at  York  in  October  and  not  in  '  the  summer  ' ;  instead  of  '  sending 
commissioners  '  Moray  came  liimself  '  to  present  his  case  ' ;  and  Mary  was 
not  'represented  by  William  Maitland  of  Lethington'  (p.  zz).  The 
first  document,  with  its  reference  to  *  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk,'  should  be 
aasignedto  June  and  not  to  Hay  1572.  A.  F.  P. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Hart's  edition  of  The  Third  Part  of  Kimj  Henry  the 
SvBlh  in  The  Arden  Shakespeare  (London:  Methuen,  1910)  has  been  seen 
thiou^  tile  press,  with  deferential  care,  by  Ur.  C.  K.  Pooler,  who  has 
caiefnDy  noted  quotations  and  references  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Professor  R.  H.  Case,  the  general  editor  of  the  series.  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  thisBeview  to  discuss  the  literary  history  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 
historical  dramas,  but  we  feel  it  only  just  to  indicate  that  this  edition 
of  the  play  contains  in  the  introduction  an  interesting  investigation 
VOU  XXVI. — NO.  CL  p 
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founded  on  a  conipaiiBon  of  the  text  in  the  folio  of  1G23  with  its  predo- 
cessor  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorkt  &c.,  published  in  1595, 
and  with  the  snbeeqiieDt  qvartoe,  and  also  a  farther  examination  of  paasages 
showing  the  extent  to  which  Shakespeaie  was  indebted  to  Marlowe,  Pede, 
and  othos,  both  in  this  and  in  the  previous  two  ports  of  Henrjf  VI. 

J.  6. 

We  have  previously  noticed  (vol.  xvL  p.  141,  xviii.  p.  196,  and  xxiL 

pp.  791-2)  M.  Edouard  Rott's  great  undertaking.  HiMoire  de  la 
Jtepreseniation  diplomaiique  de  la  France  auprh  des  Cantons  Suisses, 
de  lenr.f  AUien.  et  dr  leurs  Confederh.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth 
vohmio  (containing  only  700  pages  as  against  the  llGO  j)ages  of  vol.  iii.) 
now  hes  before  us  (Biimpliz :  Benteh ;  Paris :  Ak  an,  1909).  It  in- 
dudes  the  first  portion  of  the  period  that  extends  from  the  peace 
of  Hbnaon  in  1626  to  the  outbredc  of  the  great  war  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1635,  and  ionns  at  tiie  same  time  the  second  part  of 
the  Vahdine  episode,  from  1626  to  1693.  It  is  a  period  of  confused 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  small  military  actions,  excursions,  and 
alarms,  which  are  hard  to  follow  and  lead  to  little.  Intrigues  and  plottings 
fill  the  foreground,  while  behind  is  the  more  or  less  unknown  quantity 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1630-2),  who  disturbs  and  alarms  both  sides, 
so  that  his  death  causes  general  reUet  Thus  the  present  volume  is  not 
so  interesting  as  its  predecessors,  for  it  desls  witii  a  period  of  preparation, 
during  which  the  two  protagonists  are  getting  ready  for  a  death  or  life 
struggle.  M.  Rott's  industry  and  patient  unravelling  of  the  tangled  skein 
are  amazing,  and  no  one  can  ever  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
secret  plans  of  both  sides,  looked  at  of  course  from  the  Swiss  and  especially 
the  Raetian  point  of  view.  The  work  does  the  highest  honour  both  to  M. 
Bott  and  to  the  Swiss  Archives  Office,  under  whose  auspices  it  is  published. 

A.  B.  0. 

In  Le^al  Devciapment  in  Colonial  Massachtisdts  1630- IGSd  {Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics^  and  Public  Law,  xxxvii.  2), 
Dr.  C.  J.  Hilkey,  by  means  of  a  careful  description  of  the  law-making 
factors  and  the  law  in  IcHTce  in  the  oolony,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 

in  plaoe  of  bringing  with  them  to  America  the  general  principles  of  the 
oommon-law,  claiming  it  as  their  heritage  and  applying  it  when  the  dream* 

stances  p<  rinittcd,  the  coloniBts  united  three  elements  In  their  legal  system: 

(1)  fhcy  broiifiht  with  them  in  a  general  way  Encli-^h  institutions,  judicial  pro- 
cedure,  legal  form,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  personal  and  property  rights. 

(2)  They  drew  torn  the  Mosaie  code  sod  other  portions  of  the  Bible  certain 
notions  of  theooratic  government,  moral  uid  reUgioaB  dnties,  sod  criminal 
liability.  (3)  To  these  they  a<lded  a  colonial  clmicnt  made  np  of  laws  and 
customs  that  were  in  part  somewhat  archaic  and  in  part  far  in  advance  of  the 
times. 

To  jud^c  liv  the  present  monoLTiiph,  the  larger  work  which  Dr.  Hilkey 
hoj)cs  to  prodiu  t'  on  his  prt  scnt  subject,  carrying  it  down  totlif  American 
Revolution,  .should  be  of  interest  and  value.  H.  E.  E. 

The  arrangement  of  the  s*  cond  and  third  volumes  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Privy  CounoU  of  En^and,  Coianial  Series  (1680-1745),  edited  by 
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Professor  W.  L.  Grant  and  Mr.  James  Munro,  under  the  gensral  super- 
vision of  Sir  A.  Fitzroy  (H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1910),  difien  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  first,  owing  to  tho  nocossity  for  compression.  With  the 
aim  of  saving  repetition  (of  which  m  documents  sucli  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  there  is  often  a  very  f,Teat  deal)  the  strictly  chronological 
plan  has  been  abandoned  and  Orders  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
have  been  grouped.  Where  Orders  have  been  adequately  summarised  in 
tlie  Calendart  of  State  Papers  {Ameriea  and  West  Indiei)  lefacenoee  only 
an  giyeiL  A  certain  amount  of  unnecessary  yerbiage  in  the  entries  baa 
been  omitted,  and  commissions,  appointments,  and  oonfirmations  or 
disallowances  of  Colonial  Acts  have  been  relegated  to  lists  in  appendioes. 
(The  power  of  disallowance  was  then  freely  used.)  It  does  not  appear 
that  anything  of  importance  has  been  lost  by  this  compression,  and 
indeed  it  makes  the  history  rather  easier  to  follow.  Like  the  tirst  volume, 
those  volumes  bear  every  evidence  of  having  been  compiled 
with  knowledge  and  care,  and  are  preceded  by  excellent  intro- 
dvctions  which  point  ont  inter  oMa  that  tiie  proceeding?,  to  a  greater 
degree  even  than  those  contained  in  the  first  volmne,  are  valuable  aa 
throwing  light  on  the  working  of  the  Privy  Counci]  rather  than  in  bringmg 
out  new  points  in  Colonial  history.  It  is  also  pointed  oat  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  after  1696  a  number  of  other  Committees  were 
appointed  in  addition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  hearing  appeals 
from  the  Plantations,  this  being  really  the  only  standing  Committee,  and 
what  appear  to  be  special  Committees  being  really  this  Committee  sitting 
to  hear  a  special  case.  It  was  a  committee  of  the  whole  council,  though 
in  practice  only  a  small  number  of  membera  as  a  rule  attended,  the  persona 
varying  with  the  different  cases.  Indeed  '  Council '  and  '  Committee ' 
are  often  used  synonymously.  Even  under  Walpole  the  Council  showed 
a  considerable  amount  of  activity  in  Colonial  a&irs.  H.  L. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Carter's  monograph  on  Great  Britain  and  the  Illinois  Country ^ 
1763-1774  (Washington  :  The  American  Historical  Association,  1910), 
throws  light  on  a  period  of  his^tory  of  which  little  is  kriDwn.  '  The  whole 
thirteen  years  of  British  administration,'  Mr.  Carter  writ^'s, "  have  generally 
been  crowded  into  two  or  three  paragraph.^ ' ;  and,  although  there  are  still 
gaps  in  the  history,  Mr.  Carter's  investigations  have  established  certain 
conclusions.  Whatever  may  be  said  lor  the  sohition  of  the  question 
arrived  at  by  the  Quebec  Act,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  previoua 
system  or  rather  want  of  system  in  the  west  had  been  a  miserable  failure. 
The  relations  between  the  militarv  commandant  and  the  people,  both 
Fre!U'h  and  English,  were  frenerally  unhappy.  The  fur  trade  shrank,  and 
n«'cess.iry  economie.s  at  home  {itevfiited  the  {)roper  organisation  of  Indian 
relations.  Schemes  for  the  colonisation  of  the  west  abounded  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  sympathy  of  statesmen  like  Shelbume,  they  came  to  nothing 
through  the  steady  resistance  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  picture,  in  any 
case,  is  dark  enough,  but  Ur.  Carter  carefully  refrains  from  any  note  of 
exaggeration.  A  note,  in  which  he  deals  with  Bancroft's  methods,  is 
suggestive.  It  appears  that  when  at  last  a  popular  commandant  was 
obtained,  the  cry  for  civil  government  in  Illinois  di< d  away.  A  modified 
form  of  civil  government  was,  however,  proposed  by  Gage,  which  met 
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with  severe  criticism  from  the  two  leaden  of  the  cry  ior  fiench  sell- 
goveimnent.   Bancroft  writes: 

It  was  on  4  November  that  the  fathers  of  the  CSonunonwealth  of  Tlljnnjif, 
tlirough  their  accnt  Daniel  Bloiiin,  forwarded  their  indipiant  protest  against 
the  proposed  form,  which  they  rejected  an  o]>pre»sive  and  absurd. 

Other  writers  have  gone  further,  and  declared  that,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  under  the  leadership  of  Bloiun,  a  protest  was  drawn  up  against 
tlie  proposed  plan.    Mr.  Carter  writes  : 

Thi^  in  a  in\  t!i.  pare  and  simple.  Bancroft's  original  fltatement  is  based 
U|X)n  a  letter  written  to  Dartmouth  by  Bloiiin  dated  at  Xew  York,  4  November 
1773.  From  this  letter  Bancroft  extracted  the  detached  phrases  regarding  the 
oppreaaion,  fto.,  of  the  plan  quoted  in  the  statement.  A  caxefal  reading  of  the 
whole  letter  indicates  however  that  the  statements  expressed  are  those  of 
Bloiiin  and  Claa^n  and  not  of  the  people  of  Illinois.  ...  lliere  is  absolutely  no 
record  to  indicate  that  any  public  meeting  was  held  in  177S  to  consider  a  govern- 
ment*  Ikoof  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  has  just  been  dted.  Nor  ia  there 
any  evidenoe  that  BloQin  was  in  nUnoia  between  1771  and  1774. 

Mr.  Carter  adduces  evidence  that  he  was  in  New  York  during  this 
tune.  H.  R.  B. 

It  is  now  nme  years  since  M.  F.  A.  Aulard  published  his  great  work  the 

Histoire  politique  de  la  RSvohition  FranQaise,  and  now  we  have  before  UB 
a  translation  by  Mr.  Bernard  Miall  with  the  title  of  The  French  Revolution, 
a  Political  History  (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwiii,  1910).  The  task  is  not 
inconsiderable,  and  Mr.  Miall's  work  runs  into  four  volumes.  He  has 
provided  his  English  audience  with  a  sketch  of  France  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  he  there  adopts  without  hesitatioiL  the  conclusioiui  drawn 
hf  M.  Edmi  Champion  from  a  study  of  the  ooAiers.  To  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Miall,  this  is  an  '  abusive  generalisation.*  (in  Ftaich  generalisatum 
abu9ire)  ;  for  as  the  cahirrs  from  their  very  nature  were  intended  to 
paint  the  picture  in  the  darkest  colours,  they  cannot  be  taken  as  reflectiug 
the  exact  state  of  affairs.  It  is  a  pity  too  that  Mr.  Miall  has  not  read 
his  proofs  more  carefully  :  he  knows  well  enough  that  Mirabeau  died 
in  April  1791,  and  yet  he  says  he  died  on  March  2  (i.  64) ;  the  Berolution- 
ary  Calendar  we  are  told  came  into  use  in  October  1792  when  it  should 
be  1793  (ii.  29)  ;  the  joumees  of  Thcrmidor  fell  not  in  June  (iii  18) 
but  in  July;  Louis  XVTII  did  not  die  in  1829;  his  successor's  title 
was  not  Due  d'Artois  (iv.  27),  and  on  the  following  page  for  Fructidnr 
we  ought  to  read  Themridor.  But  these  slips,  though  numerous  and 
serious,  are  not  our  chief  quarrel  with  Mr.  Miall.  We  read  that  the 
Court  *  antagonised  the  proletariate ' ;  Danton  is  described  as  *  Bashan- 
voioed'  (i.  66);  a  comnisaon  'functions'  (iii  287)  and  eventualities 

*  materiaUse*  (iv.  110).  Not  only  is  the  Bngliah  deplorable,  but  we 
have  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Miall's  competence  as  a  translator. 
The  famous  words  of  the  newly  formed  National  As^^^-mbly  cnlend  et 
decrkc  are  rendered  '  hear  and  enact '  (i.  136)  ;  Louis  XVI  is  said  (i.  2fU) 
to  be  '  buried  m  matter'  {en/once  dans  la  nuiiikre) ;  fin  ia  boldly  translat^jd 

*  fine '  {^Sbid,) ;  tiie  previous  question  appcarb  as  tiie  *  pieliminary  question  * 
(ii.  146) ;  the  French  word  *  tempts '  is  translated  *  temple,*  ISbfttin  is  a 
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'  librarian '  (iv.  66,  67),  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such 
instances.  In  short.  Mr.  Miall  does  not  seem  to  possess  the  most  elementary 
equipment  for  translating  Frencii  into  good  EngUsh.  He  even  translates 
on  by  '  one,'  and  when  he  renders  Gorsas'  words  U  vaut  mieux  un  roi 
aoUveau  qu*une  grue  repubUemme  by  *  it  is  better  to  have  a  stick  of  a  king 
than  a  zepuhlican  czane'  he  betiays  woeful  ignorance  of  at  least  the 
traditional  Bnf^ish  of  Aesop.  FinaDy,  such  a  leferanoe  as  we  find  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  320, '  Receuil,  ch.  vii.,'  meaning  the  seventh  volome  of  M.  Aalaid*8 
Reeueilf  Lb  indicative  of  the  value  that  this  translation  will  be  to  the 
researching  student.  The  index,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  improvement 
on  M.  Aulard's.  L.  G.  W.  L. 


In  Pretisseyi  irn  Knyn  pfe  (jf'<jm  die  Fianzosusclit'  Revolution  bi^  zur  zweUeti 
TheUutig  Polem  (Stuttgart :  Cotta,  1908)  Herr  £.  Hcidrich  has  carefully 
gone  over  the  gionnd  traversed  by  Sybel,  Hausser,  and  others.  The  £uts 
are  presented  so  closely  as  to  leave  a  somewhat  confused  impression.  The 
nanative  would  have  gained  in  value  from  a  study  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  records,  which  are  very  fuD  for  this  period.  With  this  important 
eacoeption  all  available  sources  have  Vieen  used,  including  Mr.  Clapham^s 
essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  War  of  17'J2  \  but  the  presentment  is  less 
lucid  than  in  that  work.  The  question  of  the  indemnities  which  Prussia 
and  Auauia  expected  after  the  war  with  France  is  thoroughly  treated  in 
the  middle  sections.  A  note  on  p.  221  suggests  why  Sybel  failed  to  find 
in  the  Berlin  archives  certain  despatches  bearing  on  this  topic.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  Herr  Heidiioh's  notes  are  so  long  as  somewhat  to  cumber 
the  narrative.  J.  H.  Bb. 

(Jf  the  pleasantly  written  studies  brought  together  in  M.  B.  de  Lacombo's 
La  Vie  privec  dc  Talkijratid  (Paris  :  Plon,  IDIO)  two  of  special  interest 
relate  to  Talleyrand's  marriage  and  his  reconciliation  to  the  church. 
As  full  an  account  as  is  probably  now  possible  of  the  career  of  lus  mistress. 
Mis.  Grand,  whom  in  obedience  to  the  order  d  the  First  Consul  he  married 
about  twenty-two  years  aftor  Philip  Fhmcis's  scandalous  adventure 
with  her,  is  followed  by  a  more  edifying  recital  of  the  negotiations  with 
Rome  for  the  papal  sanction  of  the  marriage  of  the  ex-bishop,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  temptation  to  oblige  Bonaparte  and  his  powerful  minister, 
was  steadfastly  refused  by  Pius  VII,  Talleyrand's  d(«claratif)n  of  repentance 
and  submission,  whirh  rewarded  the  pious  efforts  of  his  niece,  the  duchesse 
de  Dino,  was  delayed  until  almost  literally  his  last  hour.  Yet  M.  de 
Lacombe  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  been  making  up  his  mind  to 
that  step  for  some  time.  The  abbe  Dupanloup,  who  was  largely  concerned 
in  his  conversion  and  administered  to  him  the  Isst  consolations  of  rehgion, 
records  in  his  narrative,  printed  here  as  an  appendix,  how  three  months 
before  his  death  '  T^t  de  sa  oonsdence  me  parut  plus  mAi  que  je  ne 
I'avais  pensc  d'abord  pour  un  retour  sincere  k  la  religion,'  and  a  little 
pamphlet  by  the  late  baron  de  Nervo,  La  Conversion  et  la  Mart  de  M. 
de  Talleyrand  (Paris  :  Champion,  1910),  in  %vhich  he  relates  what  his 
grandfather,  the  baron  de  Barante.  one  of  the  five  friends  present  at 
Talleyrand's  death,  told  him  concerning  his  last  days,  confirms  M.  de 
Lacombe's  narrative.    M.  de  Barante  held  that  Talleyrand  never  lost  '  un 
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sentiment  de  foi  'implanted  in  him  in  his  youthful  days  at  Saint-Sulpice, 
and  that  it  reaaserted  itself  with  intensity  at  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  it  was 
not,  he  said  to  his  grandson,  lor  those  of  a  later  gpnoation,  who  knew  them 
not,  to  judge  men  like  TUkyiand,  '  gnuds  seignean,  pr^lats  de  fancien 
r%iBie.'  H.  de  Nervo  points  mit  tliat  Madame  de  Boigne's  assertion  that 
tiie  pope  was  dissatisfied  with  Talleyrand's  declaration  of  repentance  is 
untme.  W.  H. 

Btt0  Ned«r(and  CeUon  veHoor,  by  George  Nypels,  late  Hoofdofficter 
in  the  East  Indian  Army  (The  Hagae  :  Nijhoff,  1908),  contains  a  careful 
study  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  and  followed  the  occupation  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon  by  the  British  in  tlio  year  1796.  The  narrative 
ends  with  the  cession  of  the  island  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802. 
The  author  has  made  use  of  the  material  published  by  Dr.  K.  T. 
CUenbrander  in  1906,  and  has  added  tiie  results  of  his  own  researches 
in  the  archives  at  The  Hague.  R.  W.  L. 

Thouph  General  Oriois  was  not  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Napoleonic  period  who  attained  any  degree  of  fame  it  would  have  been 
a  great  pity  if  bis  comparative  obscurity  had  stopped  the  publication  of  his 
Mimom  (Paris :  Flon,  1909).  H.  Arthur  Ghuquet  has  acted  as  editor, 
and  his  introductions  are  as  excellent  as  his  notes  are  copious  and  usefuL 
Written  in  an  easy  and  readable  style,  with  a  positively  Pepysian  frankness, 
the  Memoirs  ^ive  one  a  very  good  idea  of  the  career  of  an  average  officer  of 
the  day.  A  good  observer,  ^vith  considerable  powers  of  narration  and  of 
description,  alike  of  men  and  places,  Griois  is  not  indeed  to  be  reckoned 
equal  to  Marbot,  but  he  is  a  good  deal  more  trustworthy,  and  his  account 
of  the  retreat  from  Moscow  brings  home  to  one  what  that  terrible  joamey 
really  involved.  Until  1812  he  had  not  taken  part  in  any  of  the  principal 
campaigns,  having  seen  his  service  chiefly  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees  between 
1793  and  1795,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  was  present  at  Reynier'a  defeat  at 
Maida  by  the  British  troops  from  Sicily  under  Hir  John  Stuart.  He  endea- 
vours to  explain  away  that  defeat,  of  which  he  gives  some  useful  details, 
by  attributing  it  to  Reynier's  frigidity  and  lack  of  power  to  inspire  his 
troops,  a  hardly  adequate  explanation.  An  interesting  detail  is  his  de- 
smption  of  the  tactics  of  the  Spanish  infantry  in  1793 :  he  describes  them 
(i.  93)  as  having  attacked  in  columns,  preceded  by  a  numerous  Bwam 
of  skirmishers  :  in  other  words,  they  were  using  tlie  typical  Revolutionary 
tactics  almost  before  France  had  developed  them.  On  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, which  occupies  the  greater  i)art  of  vol.  ii.,  he  gives  some  useful  points. 
One  has  to  remember  (p.  14)  that  the  French  army  had  had  a  three  months' 
march  before  croMing  the  Russian  fr<mtier.  It  is  clear  that  the  discipline 
of  the  Qrande  Azm£e  was  always  indifierent,  which  hdps  to  account  for  its 
speedy  collapse  once  the  retreat  began,  and  for  the  rapid  demorahsation  of 
the  reinforcements  and  troops  on  the  line  of  communication.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  after  Leipzig  a  similar  collapse  took  place,  and  even  more 
rapidly  than  in  1812.  At  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  the  troops  were  in 
good  condition,  but  the  horses  were  not :  constant  outpost  duty,  bad 
quarters,  and  lade  of  forago  had  combined  to  zednoe  thdr  efficient  very 
low.  Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  by  the  batteries  under  Griois  that 
Moreau  was  killed  at  Dresden.  C.  T.  A. 
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In  his  earlier  works  dealing  with  Pichegru  and  the  royaiiat  plota  of 
1798-16(H  Dr.  6.  Caudriilier  opened  up  many  new  facts ;  and  his  essay 
on  JMOCMliofi  roj/alitU  ie  TlntlUui  fhUantkropiqiie  d  Bordeaux,  let 
CoMjnirafMm  .lii^lMir  m  Frame$  pendant  la  2*  CoaUUon  (Pant :  Soditi 
Fran^aise  d'Imprimerie  et  de  librairie,  1908),  completes  hk  studies 
in  the  organisation  of  the  widespread  but  abortive  royalist  movement 
of  1798-1800  in  the  south  ;ind  east  of  France,  It  gives  an  account 
of  the  work  done  at  Bordeaux  which  served  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
that  party  after  the  collapse  of  the  summer  and  autumn  at  Quiberon, 
Fans,  and  I'lle  d'Ten.  Boxdeaux  was  well  aitaated  Ibr  maintain^ 
ing  a  oonnezion  between  the  VendAana  and  the  malcontents  of  the 
south.  A'<  a  result  of  the  efiofts  of  the  Royalist  Association,  Faoohe 
Borel,  Willot  ,  and  other  opponents  of  the  Directory  framed  an  exten- 
?ive  plan  for  hf^lping  the  allies  during  the  campaign  of  1799,  especially 
in  Franche  Conito  and  the  south.  Dr.  Caudriilier  adduces  evidence 
from  the  British  archives  and  other  sources  which  prove  that  the  Pitt 
cthbet  spent  large  soms  in  sabsidising  the  leaden.  Windham  thought 
poorly  of  Wlllot,  who  was  finally  adjudged  guilty  of  peculation ;  but 
other  men  of  action,  notably  Pichegru  and  Pr^y,  were  available ;  and 
the  Austrian  court  preferred  to  act  through  them  rather  than  through 
the  French  princes  and  the  old  hand  of  emigrrn.  Pitt  and  Grenville 
however  wished  the  comte  d'Artois  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  allies, 
when,  after  liberating  Switzerland,  they  entered  Franche  Comte.  This 
was  also  the  desire  of  Pichegru  and  other  men  of  action.  The  defeat  at 
Ziiich  and  the  breakdown  of  the  arrangements  for  the  union  of  Sav6roff 
with  iht  army  of  Koisakofi  in  that  district  ended  these  plans.  But  victory 
In  Switseiland  would  have  enabled  the  allies  to  profit  by  the  royalist 
conspiracy,  the  ramifications  of  which  Dr.  Caudriilier  has  carefully  traced. 
The actiNntv  of  Wickham,  the  British  a«.'eiit  in  Switzerland,  was  portentous  ; 
but  whether  th*'  comte  d'Artois  possessed  the  (jualitie.s  necch'd  for  so 
great  an  enterprise  must  remain  doubtful  after  his  despicable  conduct  at 
rtle  d*Teu  in  1795.  It  is  strange  that  Pitt  and  Grenville  placed  trust 
m  him  in  1799.  The  author  shows  great  care  in  the  treatment  of  these 
complex  details;  but  on  p.  27  .Jackson  and  Paget  should  not  be 
described  as  agents  :  they  were  fully  accredited  envoys,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Paget  holding  a  high  poatum,  then  at  Munich  and  afterwards  at  the 
NeapoUtan  court.  J.  H.  Rb. 

Except  towards  the  end  of  it,  when  O'ConneU'a  agitation  made 
tliiiigB  lively  enough,  the  period  covered  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Chart's  book 

on  Irdand  from  the  Union  to  CathoUe  Emancipation  (London  :  Dent, 
1910)  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  The  feeling  of  apathy  which  the 
anion  created,  and  whi(h  <'ven  Emmet's  risitiL'  hardly  relieved,  is  so 
palpable  as  to  be  even  now  oppre.ssive.  Consi(ierin<.'  tlie  conditions  then, 
it  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Chart's  credit  that  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a 
bode  which  is  not  only  lull  of  curknia  and  usefnl  inlofmatifm  bat 
St  the  same  time  eminently  readable.  Our  only  regret  is  that  it  is 
after  all  a  mere  sketch,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Chart,  whose 
position  in  the  Irish  Record  Office  gives  him  easy  access  to  much  valuable 
natter  for  the  elucidation  of  the  period,  will  be  induced  to  write  more 
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largely  on  the  subjects  treated  of  by  Mm  in  his  present  \  oIume.  MucL 
of  course  there  is  in  it,  especially  in  such  chapters  as  that  on 

*  Internal  Communication/  which  is  as  applicable  to  England  as  to  Ireland. 
But  Mr.  Chart,  seems  inclined  to  give  a  little  too  much  credit  for  any 
progress  shown  during  the  period  to  the  Act  of  Union.  Certainly  in  tht 
matter  of  education  tiie  Izidi  pazfiament  diowed  a  maeh  oleaier  penscptna 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation  by  the  proposed  legislation  of  1787,  than  the 
imperial  padiament  did  until  qnitozeoently;  and  mentioning  tlua  aciieiDe, 
Mr.  Chart  may  appear  a  little  un&ir  to  Orde  when  he  says  (p.  181  n.), 
'  It  may  almost  be  said  that  no  ante-union  chief  secretary,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Castlercagh,  whom  the  union  struggle  itself  brought 
into  notice,  made  his  tenure  of  the  oflicc  particularly  noteworthy.'  Ord-^'s 
name  is  also  inseparably  connected  with  the  Commercial  Propositions. 
Again,  does  Mr.  Chart  really  beheve,  as  he  WTites,  that  an  educated  public 
only  showed  itself  after  the  union  ?  Surely  Maria  Edgeworth,  than  whoa 
we  know  no  bettor  painter  of  Irish  character,  HazwdOl  the  ptedeowwr  of 
Lever,  and  Lady  Morgan  found  readen,  and  are  equally  if  not  better 
entitled  to  mention  than  Moore,  Carleton,  Lover,  and  Lever,  whose 
acti^'ity  belongs  to  a  later  time  ?  Surely  too  no  post-union  litectty 
society  can  at  all  compete  with  the  circle  of  Granby  Row  until  we  rea'^h 
the  forties.  But  these  are  trifles.  The  book  is  a  very  good  one,  and  it 
contains  much  information  which  is  often  overlooked  by  the  politico! 
historian.  We  may  add  that  the  volume  possesses  an  admirable  index 
which  greatly  enhances  its  value.  R.  D. 

In  his  address  to  the  British  Academy  on  Column  and  Line  in  thf 
Peninsular    War  (London :    Frowde,  s.a.)  Professor  Oman  treats  of 

*  the  central  tactical  probloni  of  the  Peninsular  War  '  with  admirable 
lucidity.  He  shows  how  in  17Ut3~4  the  French  Repul)h('  adopted  the 
column  formation  for  their  armies,  in  order  that  their  undisciphned  levies 
might  compensate  by  their  numerical  superiority  for  their  tactical  inieri* 
ority.  The  essential  part  of  the  system  was  that  the  colmnns  should  be 
screened  by  a  dense  mass  of  (tratBeurf,  who  would  keep  the  enemy  occupied 
so  that  tibe  columns  could  get  up  within  striking  distance  practdcaUr 
intact.  Wliole  battalions  were  deployed  as  skiimishers.  For  tiiis  cloud 
of  tirailleurs  Napoleon  substituted  a  heavy  artillery  fire  by  concentrated 
batteries  directed  against  the  point  whicli  ho  intended  to  attack.  Onlv 
the  voHigeur  company  of  each  baTtalidn  was  employed  in  the 
sldrmish  Une  under  his  system.  The  battle  formation  adopted  by  th<» 
Allies  was  the  three-deep  line,  inherited  from  Frederick  the  Great. 
But  in  the  begmning  of  (Jie  nineteenth  century  the  two-deep 
line  became  the  normal  formation  in  the  British  army.  The  vietory 
of  Maida  in  Calabria  in  1806  proved  the  superiority  d  the  lins 
over  the  column.  It  was  Wdlii^;ton's  peculiar  merit  that  he  recog- 
nised that  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  '  linear '  formation  three 
requisites  must  be  secured  :  '  (1)  the  line  must  not  be  exposed  before  the 
moment  of  actual  conflict  ;  (2)  that  till  that  moment,  it  must  be  screened 
by  a  line  of  skirmisliers  impenetrable  to  the  enemy's  tiraillrurx  :  (3)  that 
it  must  be  properly  covered  on  its  flanks  either  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
or  by  cavalry  and  axtillexy/  In  only  one  of  his  battles,  Fuentes  de  OiLoro. 
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did  the  French  get  in  on  Wellington's  flank,  but  the  neglect  of  tliis  pre- 
caution caused  the  annihilation  of  an  English  brigade  at  Albuera.  The 
moral  supeiiohty  oi  the  English  formation  is  well  illustrated  by  a  lengthy 
qnotetum  fsoai  Bog^nd.  W.  B.  W. 

In  an  eoMj  ol  less  than  200  pages  on  the  KuUur  und  Reich  der  Marotse. 
forming  no.  of  Professor  Lamprecht's  Beitrage  zur  Kultnr  unil 

L'niversalgeschichte  (Leipzig  :  Voigtliinder.  1908), Dr.  Martin  Kichtcr  has  jtut 
together  ail  that  can  now  be  learned  about  the  history  and  civilisation  of  liic 
leading  native  people  of  the  Upper  Zambesi.  The '  lusUny,'  it  is  true,  does 
sotxeally  go  bade  much  before  1840,  though  native  tradition  links  the  airival 
of  the  Altti  ancestofs  of  the  Ihiotse  with  the  gceat  Bantu-speaking  migia- 
tions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Since  1840  however  the 
poUtical  development  includes  two  well-marked  dynastic  regimes  (under 
Sepopa,  1864-70,  und  Lewanika,  188:)-1902),  separated  by  a  period  of 
gentile  oligarchy,  of  whjch  it  would  have  been  instructive  to  know  more 
than  seems  possible  now.  Dr.  Richter  does  not  appear  to  have  traveled 
in  Africa  himselt  bnt  he  has  catefnlly  cdlected  the  sparse  literatore  of 
the  snlqect  and  estimates  fairly  the  value  of  the  sevend  authorities.  It 
is  interesting  to  the  lay  reader  to  find  Uvingstone's  veracity  mssenschn/tl  irh 
gepruft :  we  take  so  much  for  granted  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Letis 
than  justice  is  done  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Seious  and  other  English 
travellers  of  lat<?r  vears  :  but  of  such  men  it  is  eminentlv  untrue  that 
'  by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them  ' :  a  public,  and  publishers,  w^ho  only 
want  hair-breadth  escapes  and  butcheries  of  large  animals  naturally  do 
not  get  much  else;  the  scientific  knowledge  dies  with  its  discoverers.  The 
eanieet  inquirer  who  insists  on  testing  Dr.  Richter's  statements  must 
learn  to  decipher  repulsive  footnotes  like  this  on  p.  79 ;  '1  LI  243  ;  2  LI 
263-264  ;  HIl  136,  202  ;  PI  343 ;  D  215  ;  H  M  I  I  71>-81  :  Bt  98,  110, 
173 ;  (}  J  I  208 ' :  when  he  has  done  so  he  will  usually  find  that  the  text 
IS  itself  exhaustive.  J.  L.  M. 

In  his  dissertation  on  Die  Uberleitung  Preussens  in  das  konstitutumeUe 
System  durch  den  zweiten  Yereiniglen  Landtag  (Munich  :  Oldenbourg,  1909) 
Dr.  Hans  Mahl  has  done  mnrh  more  than  recount  a  very  notable 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Prussian  revolution,  which  belongs  mainly 
to  the  month  of  April  1848.  That  the  constitutional  reforms  under 
Redoick  William  IV  were  not  sanctioned  by  him  for  their  own  sake  is 
hardly  a  matter  of  controversy ;  that  they  were  undertaken  as  means 
towards  the  greater  purpose  of  the  union  of  Germany,  under  the 
leadership  ol  Fmssia,  can  hardly  be  proved  (even  if  the  conclusion  be 
just)  by  a  survey  of  concessions  made  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  March  insurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Mahl  has  shown 
with  great  force,  and  with  a  completeness  which  may  be  called  un- 
precedented, the  extraordinary  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  country 
which  responded  to  the  endeavours  of  the  'Rhenish  miniitttay'  of 
Oamphausoi  and  Hanscmann — men  to  whose  courage  and  steadlsstoess, 
and  superiority  to  all  lesser  considerations,  even  that  of  personal  disagree- 
ment on  important  questions,  it  is  satisfactory'  to  see  justice  done  in 
these  latter  days.   Indeed,  the  whole  spiht  in  which  Dr.  Mahl  regards  the 
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forwaid  niovoment  of  which  Frotk'iitk  William  IV  had  so  holy  a  horror, 
and  upt»n  which  oven  an  Old  Liberal  like  Vincke  would  have  been  glad 
to  lay  a  curb,  is  deserving  of  cordial  sympathy.  The  second  United 
Landtag — as  to  the  conTocation  of  which  after  the  MSntage  the  levene  ol 
enthoBiasm  had  at  firat  prevailed  in  liberal  oiidee,  especially  in  Berlin, 
Sflesia,  and  tlic  Kliinelands,  and  which  had  then  been,  at  least  professedly, 
summoned  with  a  view  solely  to  determining  the  mode  of  electing  the 
National  A«<somblv  which  was  to  succeed  and  supersede  it — addressed  it.solf 
not  only  to  this  task,  but  also  to  two  others  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  future  of  the  realm.  It  laid  down — ^provisionally  no  doubt,  but  in 
no  superfickJ  fashion,  and  after  senous  debate— conatitatiimal  principles 
on  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  back,  including  the  freedom  <rf  the 
press,  the  independence  of  judges,  and  the  right  of  free  assembly.  And 
it  approved  the  financial  policy  of  the  Liberal  ministry  by  providing  a 
sufficient  credit  (fifteen  million  dollars)  for  the  foreign  and  home  expenses 
of  the  country,  and  fixing  a  much  larg<^r  sum  (twenty-five  million  dollars) 
as  a  state  guarantee  (to  be  met  so  far  as  possible  by  private  effort)  for 
the  support  of  its  imperilled  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  These 
proceedings,  whatever  test  might  be  appKed  to  them  by  further  political 
and  ectmomical  developments,  were  deeds  not  words,  and  entitle  the 
Prussian  Landtag  commemorated  in  tHis  treatise  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment deserved  by  a  single-minded  patriotism  in  wliirli  even  the 
elements  of  opposition  contained  in  it  after  their  fashion  shared. 

A.  W.  W. 

The  late  Ifr.  C.  A.  Fyffe  oharaeteiiaed  Cavour*s  Crimean  policy  as  *  one 
of  those  excessively  rare  instances  of  statesmanship  where  action  has  been 
determined  ...  by  a  distinct  and  true  perception  of  the  future.'  This 
important  incident  in  the  making  of  Italy  is  described  in  Herr  Adolf  Rein's 

monograph.  Die  Tcilnahmc  Sardinrcns  am  Krimhrieg  und  die  dffenlUche 
Mvinung  in  I((dien  (Jjcipzig  :  Voi^tlaiider,  1910).  To  those  who  know- 
Italy  the  second  part  of  the  title  may  seem  to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  to-day  there  ia  any  real  *  public 
Q|nnion  *  in  that  country.  But  so  far  as  newspaper  articles  are  concerned, 
the  autiior  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Piednionti'se  press  in  1855.  He  shows  how  all  the  Piedmontcse  journals, 
except,  of  course,  the  official  organs,  were  opposed  to  the  intervention  of 
the  country  in  the  war  and  how  the  (4<>noese,  as  usual,  were  hostile  to  the 
monarchical  government  with  which  they  had  been  incorporated  :  whereas 
in  the  rest  of  Italy  and  in  England  CSavour  was  warmly  supported,  although 
Turkey  did  not  want  Fiedmontese  aid.  The  brodiure  contains  a  few 
mistakes.  Lord  Clarendon  was  never  *  English  premier  *  (p.  112),  Cobden'a 
saying  about  Thucydides  and  the  Times  is  misquoted  (p.  40),  and  in  the 
bibliography  the  new  edition  of  Orsi's  HUdia  Modema  might  have  been 
substituted  for  that  mentioned.  W.  M. 

Dr.  Earl  Zuchardt's  eas^  on  Die  FintmzpolUik  Bitmofeks  imd  die 
Parteim  im  mMeuU^m  Bunde^  which  loims  No.  zvi  cl  the  Leipgiger 

historische  Abhandlungcn  (Leipzig  :  Quelle  U.  Meyer  1910),  is  an  examin- 
ation of  Bismarck's  financial  policy  in  connexion  with  the  North  German 
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confederation.  The  author  touches  on  tho  orij?in  of  tlic  i onfcdcration, 
recapitulates  its  financial  Icrrishition,  and  invest i^jates  Bismarck's  relations 
with  the  various  pohtical  parties — parties  whose  views  on  financial  problems 
were  widely  diverse — during  the  four  years  of  the  league's  existence. 
Hie  finncial  legislBtioii  of  the  oonfedeiatioii  cnfanmates  in  the  attempted 
fii^wftjAf  reform  ol  1869 :  the  author's  main  contenticm  is  contained  in 
his  fomth  chapter,  in  which  he  argues  that  we  have  here  a  coherent 
adieme,  emanating  from  Bismarck,  and  not  a  mere  series  of  isolated 
proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  finance,  Von  der  Heydt. 

Jj\  A.  S. 

In  The  Peopfe's  Law  or  Popular  PatUeipatioH  in  law  Making  (New 
Todc :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909),  I^.  C.  8.  Iiobengier  writes  on 
a  snbjeot  which,  if  exhaustively  handled,  would  demand  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  four  continents.  He  has  been  well 
advised  in  restrictin<r  himself.  To  Australia  and  South  America  he  turns 
his  attention  in  a  couple  of  brief  cliaptcrs  at  the  end  of  lus  lumk.  Europe 
figures  more  largely  in  his  scheme,  but  he  writes  of  European  states 
only  as  influencing,  or  as  influenced  by,  the  political  theories  of  his 
own  nation.  W»  main  purpose  is  to  show  how  far  the  referendum 
has  been  mooted  or  adopted  in  the  several  states  of  the  union.  He 
handles  the  American  side  of  his  subject  with  abundance  of  knowledge 
and  that  precision  in  statement  which  we  expect  from  a  trained  lawyer, 
distinguishing  the  various  uses  to  which  the  referendum  lias  been  applied 
and  indicating  the  channels  through  which  tiiis  pet  idea  of  radical  demo- 
cracy has  been  disseminated  in  the  United  States.  In  discussing  the 
question  of  origins  he  is  not  seen  at  his  best  His  knowledge  of  European 
history  is  second-hand,  and  has  been  derived  from  a  strange  medl^  d 
hunks,  ■uv><\.  bad,  and  indifferent.  He  embraces  with  avidity  a  not  un- 
f.imiliar  theory,  and  is  oblivious  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  when  it  is 
applied  to  American  history.  His  theory  is  that  the  referendum  must 
be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  protestantism  wedded  to  the  political 
genius  of  the  English  people.  The  formula  may  be  applied  with  some 
plausibility  to  the  case  of  New  England.  But  Dr.  Lobengier  himself 
denies  tiiat  the  popularity  ol  the  referendum  with  his  countr3mien  is  due 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  New  England.  The  referendum  has  an  inde- 
pendent history  in  Penn.sylvania  and  in  the  southern  states.  Dr. 
Lobengier  points  out  that  William  Penn  had  read  Oceana  and  had  consulted 
with  Algernon  Sydney.  Although  Dr.  Lol)entzier  rails  Sydney  a  puritan, 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  tiiat  either  he  or  Hurrmgton  typilied  puritan 
ideals  and  tiie  political  genius  ol  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Republicanism  is 
the  fruit  of  no  special  creed  or  race.  It  is  the  polity  to  which  a  certain 
type  of  mind  naturally  turns  at  a  particular  stage  of  intdlectual  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Lobengier  points  out  the  peculiar  influence  of  Scotto-Irish 
emigrants  in  leading  his  countrymen  towards  the  cult  of  the  referendum. 
He  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  show  that  these  men  cherished  Teutonie 
traditions  of  government,  or  were  in  politics  the  disciples  of  Calvin  or  of 
Blown.  Knally,  it  has  come  to  his  notice  that,  of  the  greater  European 
nations,  France  and  Italy  are  those  which  have  led  the  way  in  dabbling 
with  his  favourite  political  expedient.  How  does  he  explain  such  conduct 
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on  the  part  of  states  which  are  most  emphatically  neithiT  Teutomc  not 
protestant  ?  Fortunately  Dr.  Lobengier  docs  not  ride  his  theory  to 
death.  In  his  Americui  chapters  he  condeeoenids  to  iaets ;  and  his  £icts 
are  quite  interesting  enough  to  jostafy  his  Yoliime.  H.  W.  C.  D. 

In  his  monograph  on  The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States  (New  York  : 
Columbia  University  Press,  1910),  Dr.  William  Smith  Murray  has  given  a 
succinct,  ii  somewhat  formal,  account  of  the  rise  of  what  he  calls  '  the  four 
conatitntional  monaichies'  in  the  BaDcaos— a  phiase  whieh  is  txm  only 
in  thecHj  of  Montenegro  and  evokes  a  smile  when  applied  to  Servia.  The 
author  has  caiefolly  studied  diplomatic  documents  and  carries  his  story 
down  to  the  spring  of  last  year  ;  but  he  is  at  times  rather  obscure,  and, 
although  scrupulously  fnir.  ho  has  not  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Near  East.  Tiio  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  describing  the  declaration 
of  Bulgarian  independence  in  1908,  but  it  had  boon  sent  to  press  before 
Montenegro  was  raised  last  August  to  the  status  of  a  kingdom.  Several 
minor  errors  deserve  correction.  Stephen  Dnshan  was  not  the  *  last  king  ' 
of  Servia  (p.  20) ;  the  Tsar  Nicholas  <M  not  die  in  1864  (p.  63) ;  the  wrong 
date  is  given  for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  (p.  181)  ; 
there  are  no  such  forms  as  '  King  of  Belgium  '  and  '  Prince  Mingrolia  ' 
(pp.  68,  170)  ;  tlio  railways  have  not  boon  brought  up  to  date  on  the  map  ; 
and  such  lapsos  from  orthography  as  Assen  (pp.  93—4),  Lcmburg 
(pp.  162,  16t),  and  '  Lane-Pool '  (passim)  should  have  been  avoided. 
The  bibliography  is  useful;  but  many  important  works,  such  as  Mr. 
Brailsford's  book  on  Macedonia,  the  fruit  personal  UEperienoes,  are 
omitted*  W.  M. 

In  his  Kodo  I^vturo  on  The  Parallel  betueen  the  English  and  American 
Civil  Wars  (Cambridge  :  University  Pross,  1910)  Professor  Firth  draws 
attention  to  certain  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  these 
two  wars.  In  both  the  formal  cause  of  strife  was  tiie  question  of 
sovereignty.  In  England  it  was  a  question  between  the  king  and  his  people ; 
in  America  between  a  majcniity  and  a  minority.  There  the  whole  future 
of  democratic  government  was  at  stake.  Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  from 
the  Southern  standpoint  Lincoln  was  a  minority  president,  and  the  constitu- 
tional argument  advanced  by  the  Federals  mi;.;lit  be  retorted  against 
them  by  their  opponents.  In  both  wars  there  were  deeper  causes  of 
discord  than  those  avowed.  In  England  the  religious  question,  at  fiist 
incidental,  grew  in  importance  till  at  last  it  absorbed  the  poUtioaL  In 
America  the  slavery  question  was  from  the  first  the  cause  of  war.  The 
difference  between  the  two  struggles  is  that  Lincoln  solved  his  problem 
by  rombininfj  the  cause  of  human  liberty  with  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
while  Cromwell  to  soruro  rolitiious  freedom  was  forced  t«  saoritice  political 
liberty.  In  England  two  civil  wars  were  required  to  do,  and  that  imper- 
fectly, what  in  America  was  accomphshed  once  for  all  by  one.  The  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  fsct  that  in  tiie  intervening  two  centuries  the  Americans 
had  learnt  the  virtues  of  compromise,  but  in  tiie  sevmteenth  century 
tile  Boyidists  could  not  possibly  acquiesce  in  the  Protectorate.  On  the 
military  side  the  resemblances  are  very  marked.  The  \nctors  in  both 
wars  had  the  advantage  in  material  resources  and  in  possessing  the 
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inachinen'  of  government  and  tlie  national  navy.  But  the  Federals 
gained  much  more  than  tlie  Parliamentarians  irom  these  advantages. 
Naval  power  was  the  detennuung  factor  in  the  War  ol  SeoeiaioiL  '  In 
the  main  the  mititaiy  proUem  was  identical :  how  to  torn  a  vast  mass 
of  untrained  men  into  soldieES  with  just  a  handful  of  trained  officers  to  do 
it/  The  Northerners  were  much  slower  than  the  Pariiamentarians  to 
learn  the  conditions  of  military  eflBciency  and  success,  becawsc  the  former 
were  saturated  with  the  democratic  spirit.  The  author  draws  an  instructive 
comparison  between  Cromwell  and  Lincoln,  showing  that  while  Lincoln's 
ideal  was  '  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people,' 
Cromwell  fay  no  means  shared  his  belief  in  the  iniallibflity  d  the  people, 
whereas  Cromwell  was  &r  more  assured  than  Lincoln  that  Qod  was  on 
his  side.  (H  the  two  Linroln,  thoogh  a  son  of  the  people  and  self-tau{^t, 
was  the  more  <>duratcd  and  '  superior  to  Cromwell  in  the  possession  of 
a  calmer  and  more  balanced  judgment.'  W.  B.  W. 

Twenty-three  years  have  passed  since  the  invalual»le  Complete  Peerage 
edited  by  "  (i.  E.  C  (as  the  modesty  of  the  present  Clarencieux  King  of 
Amis  requires  us  to  style  him)  began  to  appear.  The  new  edition,  of 
which  the  first  volume  hes  before  us,  is  edited  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Clibbs 
(London :  The  St.  Catherine  Press,  1910).  It  is  a  mnch  handsomer  book 
than  the  old  4»ie  and  is  printed  in  a  fine  quarto  and  in  larger  type.  That 
it  has  been  elaborately  revised  we  can  certify  from  a  comparison  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles.  Mr.  Gibl)s  has  had  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  most 
learned  experts,  and  he  has  used  their  materials  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
book  is  also  very  considerably  enlar^'ed.  The  pages  (or,  if  we  omit 
the  appendixes,  454  pages)  of  which  the  present  volume  consists,  represent 
256  octavo  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  the  fonner  edition ;  and  though 
the  difference  ci  type  accounts  for  some  d  this  increase,  the  amount  of 
fresh  matter  is  ss  noticeable  as  the  care  with  which  the  correction  in 
detail  has  been  carried  out.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  sobriety  of 
the  old  Viook  is  not  altogether  preserved  in  the  new  (tlius  '  his  Lordship's 
marriage'  in  the  first  edition,  p.  208  note  fl.  beconx-s  '  tliis  scoundrel's 
marriage  '  in  the  second,  p.  363  note  a) ;  and  the  particulars  of  various 
recent  metaBwneet  among  members  of  the  nobility  are  given  with  a 
relish  which  impairs  the  dignity  of  the  book.  Nor  does  it  seem  judicious 
to  adopt  a  strong  partisan  attitnd«-  with  reference  to  tihe  potsons  whose 
careers  are  here  described.  The  Complete  Peerage  is  bo  important  a  book 
that  it  shfiuM  lie  above  party  as  well  as  above  scandal.  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
excellent  reason  fftr  omitting  baronies  by  tenure,  as  his  predecessor  did 
except  at  the  begmmng  of  the  work  ;  but  the  student  must  bear  in  mind 
that  for  tiiese  he  must  still  consult  Courthope's  edition  of  Nicolas's 
Bitlonc  Peerage,  D. 

A  book  to  explain  the  origin,  early  characteristics,  and  subsequent 

modifications  of  our  parish  registers  has  long  been  needed,  but  Dr.  J.  Charies 
Cog^s  Parish  Registers  of  England  (Methuen,  1910)  is  for  from  supplying 

the  need.  He  has  collected  a  profusion  of  less  usual  entries  from  registers, 
and  disposed  these  neatly  under  appropriate  headings.   But  a  large 
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number  of  these  entries  are  too  foolish  to  be  of  interest,  and  no  guarantee 
is  given  that  all  are  genuine.  To  this  collection  of  church  oddities  and 
antiqnitieB  Dr.  Cox  has  prefixed  an  inadequate  acconnt  of  pariah  v^pateia 
from  Hie  hiatcmeal  point  of  view.  Ab  vagarda  the  origin  of  ^  s^iBtera* 

he  is  still  under  R.  E.  Chester  Waters'  anti-Engltth  deloaion  that  Thomas 
Cromwell  imported  registration  from  Spanish  sources.  But  the  account- 
books  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Oxford,  show  a  systematic  record  of  churt  h- 
intrs,  weddiiif^H,  and  burials  as  far  back  as  1487.  In  1524,  e.g.,  reconi  in 
made  of  fourteen  churchings,  two  weddings,  and  sixteen  burials.  An  illu- 
minated mannacrqpt  ci  devotional  jneoea  in  8afton  Walden  Mnaeum  shows 
Uank  spaces  intentionaDy  left  for  ragbteations  of  family  events,  the  first 
extant  entry  being  the  baptismal  teOOtd,  with  names  of  sponsors,  in  1537, 
of  a  god-child  of  John  Gresham,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
There  is  no  n('(«',s.sity  for  assuming  a  foreign  origin  for  our  registers. 
Dr.  Cox  does  not  explain  wliy  so  many  registers  begin  in  1538  or  1539, 
but  the  majority  only  in  1558  or  1559.  The  reason  was  the  hesitating 
form  of  mstrttctkms  given  in  the  ordinance  ol  1697»  which  left  it  open  to 
parishes  to  choose  the  later  date,  even  if  their  records  went  back  to  1538. 
Sufficient  atreas  is  not  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  form  of  the  register 
entries  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  for  the  time  being.  Copies 
should  have  been  given  of  the  later  forms  ordered  by  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  attention  drawn  to  the  meagreness  of  modern  entrie.s 
of  burials  occasioned  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  form  enjoined,  which  asks 
for  no  identification  marks  of  relationship  or  condition.  Some  examples 
should  have  hmi  supplied  of  the  notes  made  in  the  registers  of  paymenta 
of  the  dues  imposed  in  1783.  Dr.  Cox  gives  a  facaimile  of  the  Register 
of  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  whic  h  pretends  to  begin  in  1513,  but  the  writing 
18  not  earlier  than  1600,  and  1513  may  bo  an  error  for  1573.  Needless 
acrimony  is  displayed  against  the  clerical  custodians  of  the  registers 
for  loss  or  damage  of  these  records.  Loss  and  damage  must  be  admitted, 
but  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  municipal,  county,  collegiate,  or  academical 
registers.  A.  C. 

The  Oambxidgs  University  Press  has  begun  a  useful  series  in  the  Cam- 
bridge County  Geographies,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  F.  H.  H. 
Guillemard.  Two  very  interesting  counties,  Westmorland  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, have  appeared,  each  with  two  maps,  one  giving  the  elevation 
and  the  other  the  geology.  As  these  counties  are  small,  the  maps,  which 
occupy  an  opening  at  each  end,  are  quite  adequate  in  scale.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  volumes  is  the  same.  The  scientific  topics  predominate, 
but  not  unduly  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  better  if  local  peculiarities,  sudi 
as  rock  and  rainfall,  had  not  been  used  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  general 
information.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Westmorland.  .A 
good  deal  of  interesting  soci;d  and  historical  information  is  civen  a.s  to 
that  county.  But  the  military  tenure  of  copyholds  and  the  attempt  under 
James  1  to  deprive  the  hoMers,  on  the  ground  that  they  no  longer  falfilled 
die  neceesaiy  condition,  ahonld  not  have  been  omitted,  nor  the  great 
confiscations  after  1715.  And  why  should  the  canons  of  Shap  be  told  that 
theirs  was  'a  house  of  an  order  of  Augustinian  monks '?  But  the  author. 
Dr.  Marr,  haa  produced  an  inteieating  and  comprehensive  and  well-illns- 
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trated  book.  That  on  Ciunbridgeshire,  by  I'rofessor  MrKfimy  Hughes 
and  Miss  Hughes,  is  rather  fuller  and  perhaps  better  ])roportionod.  It 
contains,  for  one  tiling,  brief  notes  in  alphabetical  order  on  eiglity-two 
parishes,  all  good  and  pointed.  It  is  a  little  unfair  to  the  remaining  fifty, 
eveiy  onm  of  which  has  its  intereit,  that  they  should  be  omittecL  Dr. 
Marr  has  confined  himself  to  the  laie  aggbmeiations  of  people  in  West- 
morland,negIectingthefaGt  that  itssoatteEedhomesteads  offer  an  important 
problem,  and  not  attempting  an  answer  to  the  question  when,  if  ever,  the 
original  villages  were  broken  up.  The  history  of  the  Fens  is  given  too 
briefly  to  he  quite  intelligible.  The  system  of  drainage  of  the  three  great 
Levels  needs  more  e.xplanation,  and  more  might  have  been  s.iid  about  its 
history  and  the  sur\'iving  traces  of  the  Dutch  immigrants.  But  here  again 
we  have  an  admirable,  though  brief,  description  of  the  county  as  it  is,  and 
how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  With  a  happy  sense  f6r  iea]it)r  the 
authon  have  given  the  history  of  the  growth  of  railways  in  each  county. 

E«  W.  W. 

Univeisity  CSoUege,  Reading,  proposes  to  issue  a  series  of  Studies  in 

Local  History,  of  which  the  first,  The  Town  of  Reading  during  the  Early 
Part  of  the  Nineteenth  Centunj.  liy  Mr.  W.  M.  Childs,  the  principal,  has 
now  appeared  (Reading,  1910).  It  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  com- 
pilation from  newspapers,  blue-books,  pamphlets,  printed  reminiscences, 
and  so  forth.  The  work  was  well  worth  doing,  and  if  at  times  there  is 
manifest  a  certain  censoriouaneas  towards  the  past  and  a  little  com- 
placency in  zegsid  to  modem  achievements,  that  will  only  add  to  its 
value  in  the  eyes  of  a  Beading  historian  a  century  henoe. 

E.  w.  yRm 

Mr.  Harry  Sirr's  Ashburnham  House  and  the  Precincts  of  West  minster 
Ahbcy  (reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bnlinh 
Architects  ior  8  Jan.  1910)  is  an  interesting  monograph  on  the  celebrated 
seventeenth-century  mansion  in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  wkich 
once  sheltoed  the  King's  and  Cottonian  Libraries,  and  whence  Br.  Frdnd, 
when  head-master  of  Westminster  School,  is  said  to  have  told  Queen 
Caroline's  friend.  Lady  Sundon,  that  he  saw  Bentley  issue  during  the  fire  of 
1731  in  his  night-gown  and  his  great  wig,  with  the  Alexandrian  codex  under 
his  arm.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  story,  since  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  precious  manuscript  is  put  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
which  reported  upon  the  fire  at  tho  time,  to  the  credit  of  Bentley 's  sub- 
ordinate Casley,  and  there  sn  rns  to  be  no  rea.son  why  this  should  have 
been  done,  had  Bentley  lumseli  been  its  saviour.  Did  Freind,  peering 
through  the  darimess  from  the  window  dt  hu  house  next  door,  mistake 
the  deputy  for  his  chief  ?  Hr.  Sirr,  by  the  way,  says  on  p.  209  that '  it  is 
sometimes  asserted  (upon  what  authority  we  have  not  discovered)  that 
the  old  dormitory '  (i.e.  the  ancient  granary,  which  was  so  used  from  1560 
to  1732)  'was  repaired  and  housed  the  King's  and  Cottonian  Libraries 
after  the  fire  at  Ashburnham  hnusc.'  We  suspect  that  this  assertion 
has  its  source  in  the  statement  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  that 
'  some  of  the  books  were  carried  '  frcmi  the  burning  house  '  into  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Captain  of  Westminster  School,'  a  plirase  which  has  given 
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trouble  to  Westminster  antiquaries,  but  wliicli  must  refer  to  some  p.trt 
of  the  old  dormitory.  There  however  the  books  only  remained  fr  -m 
the  Sunday  morning  over  the  following  Monday,  when,  "  leave  beinji 
obtained,  they  were  removed  into  the  new  Building  designed  for  the 
Doimitoiy  of  the  WestmuiBter  Scholan,'  and  which  is  still  used  lor  the 
same  poipose.  The  arehitectnial  beauty  of  Ashbnmham  House  most 
have  been  much  injured  hy  the  building  of  an  attic  story  in  the  eailier 
part  ol  the  nineteenth  oentur}%  and  many  leatures  o{  interest  in  its  imme- 
diate surroundings  have,  as  Mr.  Sirr's  paper  shows,  not  survived  the 
r  hnnees  which  took  place  upon  the  transforenrt*  of  the  house  to  Westminster 
School  in  1881.  But  its  splendid  sUiircase  and  stately  drawiniz-room 
(though  shorn,  when  the  attic  story  was  built,  of  its  dom«^).  and  the  tine 
ante-room  to  the  latter,  still  remain,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  cartful 
study  which  Ifr.  Siir  has  bestowed  npon  them.  On  p.  194  for  'the 
Infirmary  of  the  monks '  one  should  read  '  the  Dormitoiy  ol  the  monks 
but  the '  GoUege  garden '  (that  is,  not  as  the  context  might  at  first  soggest, 
the  garden  of  tiie  scholars,  but  that  of  the  whole  coU^iate  foundation, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  usually  reserved  for  ite  senior  members)  was,  ss 
Mr.  Sirr  says,  the  garden  of  the  infirmary.  A  number  of  excellent  drawings 
views,  and  plans  enhance  the  value  of  Mr.  Sirr's  monograph. 

C«  C*  J.  IV. 

The  nine  hundred  pages  of  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  Baton's  History  of  Kmif* 
County,  Now  Scotia,  1604-1910  (Salem,  Ifassaohusetta:  Salem  Fkess  Go, 
1910)  are  divided  between  genealogies  and  the  social  and  ecclesiastk^ 
history  of  '  the  Evangeline  country '  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Mines. 
The  main  settlements  in  the  country  were  made  in  the  townships  of  Com- 
wallis  and  Horton  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Frenrh  (1760-1),  and  in  those  of 
Aylesford  and  Parrsborouph  by  the  loyalists  of  the  Revolutiona^^•  War 
(1776-85).  Political  history  is  scarcely  touched  by  a  parochial  work  Like 
this,  but  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  author  has  done  his  work  is 
evidenced  by  about  a  hundred  biographies  and  twice  as  many  Ismily 
histories,  amoogBt  which  it  is  intezesting  to  find  those  of  the  flWnadiaw 
statesmen.  Sir  (Shades  Tupper  and  Sir  Fiederick  Borden.  J.  M. 

ERRATUM  IN  THB  OCTOBER  NUMBER, 
hk  voL  zzT.  p.  642,  line  2S,  for  Phamataein  read  SfonsndiMli^ 

7.V  THE  PRESENT  .WMBEft. 
P.  126,  line  4  from  foot,  for  he  says  read  it  wm  chaiged. 
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Pope  Gregory  VIFs  Demand  for  Fealty 
frmn  William  the  Co?igiceror^ 

THE  demand  made  by  ( ' i'eg(  )i  y  \'  1 1 .  t  hat  William  the  Conqueror 
should  do  fealty  to  him  and  to  hits  successors,  has  an  impor- 
tance not  merely  for  Englitih  history,  but  also,  and  in  a  higlier 
degree,  for  the  history  of  the  pope  himself.  The  abstract  state- 
Bwnt  of  hk  claim  that  all  secular  rnlen  are  subject  to  him,  by 
▼irkne  of  his  spiritual  position  as  bead  of  the  Roman  CShuich,  is  to 
be  found  in  his  letters  from  1080  onwards,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
fleeond  and  final  ezconmranication  of  Henry  IV ;  but  all  concrete 
daims  to  supremacy  over  particular  secular  rulers  are  based  upon 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  papal  see,  and  the  pope  puts  them 
forward  by  virtue  of  his  rights  as  a  secular  overlord.  In  the  case 
of  England,  the  claim  may  perhaps  have  been  based,  as  is  com- 
monly stated,  on  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  power  to  the 
spiritual.  If  this  is  so,  it  stands  by  itself,  and  has  an  importance  of 
its  Qvm.  It  is  necessary,  therefore.  In  the  fiist  place  to  discover 
the  actual  date  at  which  this  striking  demand  was  put  forward, 
and  then  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  claim  and  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  based. 

There  is  no  existing  document  containing  a  statement  ol 
Cbegoiy'B  demand,  and  our  only  information  about  it  is  derived 
from  the  letters  written  in  reply  by  William  and  Lanfranc.'  These 
two  letters  are  undated,  but  from  internal  evidence  it  is  clear  that 
theyaieconnectedinpoint  of  time,  l^^th  such  slender  data  upon 
wliich  to  wwk  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  there  is  considerable 

*  Gr^oiy  VII's  letters  are  quoted  front  the  edition  of  Jaffe,  J/oHumento  Greyoriana 
{fiViMeea  Bu  mm  flewmmfeBntm,  ▼el.  ii).  lahalliefBrtothelettenintlieBflftitniiii 

uReg.,  and  th^  •dditioQal  lettera  collected  by  .TafTt-  as  EpiMt,  CctL 

*  Lanfranc,  epp.  10  and  1 1  (0|Mra,  ed.  J.  A.  Giks,  L  32-3). 

VOL.  zxvi. — iKO.  on.  Q 

*  All  rights  rtMrved. 
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disagreement  as  to  when  tlie  demand  waK  made.  Freeman^  states 
that  it  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  that  1076  is  the  earliest 
possible  date,  as  William  speaks  of  his  three  years'  absence  in 
Konnandy,  and  H  was  only  in  1073  that  WiUlam's  frequent 
absenoee  from  England  began.  Stubba^  places  it  'some  time 
about  1076  * ;  Sir  James  Ramsay  ^  says  '  7  1076 ' ;  Ifakower  * 
giTes  the  date  as  1077-9,  which  he  iofecs,  though  he  states  no 
reason  for  his  inference,  from  three  of  Gregory's  letten.^  On  the 
other  hand,  Brofessor  Heinrich  Bohmer*  shows  good  reason  for 
placing  it  in  1080 ;  and,  as  Hubert  was  sent  from  Rome  to  the 
English  court  with  the  three  letters  dated  8  May  1080,*  tlie  first 
of  which  enjoins  William  to  be  obedient  to  the  pope,  Bohmer 
thinks  that  the  message  was  probably  sent  just  after  this  to  Hubert 
for  him  to  deliver. 

Bohmer  makes  out  a  good  case,  but  his  arguments  are  not 
absolutely  conclusive  by  themselves.  ^Miile  believing  that  he  is 
right  in  fixing  upon  1080,  I  believe  also  that  the  date  can  be  still 
more  narrowly  determined  ;  it  is  the  presence  of  Hubert  as  legate 
that  provides  the  chief  clue,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
such  details  as  we  can  of  his  moiremfiiits.  In  the  first  place, 
howcTcr,  we  can  glean  some  obnions  facts  from  the  letters  of 
William  and  lAnfrano.  William's  reply,  as  Freeman  shows, 
cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  1076.  It  is  clear  also  that  6r^iy*s 
demand  was  bKoqgbt  in  person  by  Hubert.  As  William  lepties 
from  England  ('  me  m  xegnum  meum  reverso '),  it  is  evident  that 
Lanfranc  was  there  as  well.  Hubert  must  have  been  there  also  ; 
we  might  infer  that  he  would  remain  with  William  until  he  xeceived 
the  king's  reply,  but  there  is  no  need  even  for  such  an  obvious 
inference,  because  William,  after  promising  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
Peter's  pence,  goes  on  to  say  :  '  quod  coUectum  est  per  praefatum 
legatum  mittitur.'  We  also  see  that  the  letter  from  Gregorj% 
which  Lanfranc  answers,  is  not,  as  Bohmer  shows,  either  of  the 
two  letters  written  in  1079  and  1082,  but  was  probably  written 
between  those  two  dates.  At  the  outset  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  ywe  1080  (in  which  WiUiam  returned  to  England,  and  in 
which  Hubert  brought  letters  from  the  pope  to  William,  Matilda, 
and. Robert)  is  the  only  one  to  ivriiich  we  can  say  with  oeirtainty 
that  the  eyidence  we  possess  about  the  demand  made  by  Gregory 
is  applicable. 

^  yorman  Cottqur.tl,  iv.  432  ami  433,  ii.  1. 

*  CatutitutiotuU  U^alury  oj  £n^iund,  Gth  editiou,  1903.  vol.  i,  p.  309,  n.  1. 

*  2%eJbmMMMo/JSMaN^ii.  113,11.5. 

*  CmuHiMional  History  of  the  Okunk  ofSngUmd,  EogUflh  tnmiUtioii,  1896^  14. 

*  Reg.  IT.  17,  V.  19,  and  rii.  1. 

*  JtirtAe  «ikI  Stoat  in  England  uad  in  tUr  Normandk  im  XI.  und  XII*  JiArhwtdert, 
p.  134,  ikS. 
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Biit  there  IB  a  farthierpomt  which  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
letters  of  William  and  Lsnfranc.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted, 
even  by  B^uner,  that  Gregory  demand  was  in  writing,  and  that 
it  was  sent  bj  him  to  Hubert  for  him  to  deliver.  Neither  of  these 
assumptions  is  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  for  the  latter  the 
letters  of  Ghregoiy  do  not  provide  a  case  which  is  at  all  analogous. 
It  was  Gregory's  custom  to  send  l^tes  bearing  important  letters 
and  messages  direct  from  Rome,  armed  with  credentials  from 
himself ;  that  Hubert  had  such  credentials  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  William  speaks  of  him  as  '  yeniens  ex  tua  parte With 
regard  to  the  former  assumption,  the  language  used  both  by 
William  and  by  Lanfranc  in  their  replies  seems  to  justify  us  in 
believiiig  tliat  the  demand  was  not  brought  in  writing,  but  by 
word  of  mouth.  For  WilUam  says»  *  Hubertus  legatus  tuus 
^religiose  pater)  ad  me  veniens  ex  tua  parte  me  admoniuiU ; he  does 
not  say  t  hat  Hubert  brought  a  letter  in  which  the  pope  admonished 
him,  but  that  Hubert,  as  the  pope's  representative,  pronounced 
the  admonition.  Aiid  Lanfranc,  after  mentioning  the  letter 
written  to  him  by  Gregory,  proceeds  :  *  Verba  legationis  vestrae  cum 
praefato  legato  veMro,  prout  melius  potui,  domino  meo  regi  suggessi, 
suasi,  sed  non  persuasi.'  Thus,  so  far  as  Lanfranc  is  concerned, 
there  was  a  verbal  message  as  well  as  a  wTitten  letter,  and  it  would 
seem  from  William's  language  that  it  was  the  same  m  his  case, 
especially  as  Lanfranc  speaks  of  himself  as  joining  Hubert  in 
urging  the  demand  on  William.  The  fact  that  Hubert  brought 
verbal  messages  makes  it  still  harder  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
come  direct  from  Rome  on  this  important  embassy. 

It  is  advisable,  however,  to  take  into  consideratit^n  the  possi- 
bility that  the  pope's  demand  was  sent  by  him  to  Hubert  for  him 
to  deliver.  In  either  case,  the  movements  of  Hubert  are  of  primary 
importance.  He  had  been  sent  to  William  as  the  legate  of  Pope 
Ale3cander  II  in  1070 and  1071,'^  but,  beyond  this,  the  only  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  about  him  is  confined  to  the  papacy  of 
Gregory  VII,  and  is  derived  from  the  pope's  letters.  He  is  first 
mentioned  at  Canossa,  as  a  witness  to  Henry  IVs  oath  on 
28  January  1077.^^  Shortly  after  this  he  was  sent  as  one  of  three 
papal  legates  to  William  on  the  question  of  the  bishopric  of  DoL^ 
This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Gr^ory  sent  Hubert  to 
Vraiiam.  In  this  letter  the  pope  writes : 

Quia  vero  praefatum  filium  nostrum  Hubertuni  ad  vos  usque  dirigerc 
destinavimus,  plura  vobis  scribeie  nou  necessarium  duximus.  Quouiam 
in  omnibii8»  quae  ex  nostia  parte  vobis  xefert,  ipsum  quasi  certjaaiinain 
epistolam  nostnm  et  verba  nostia  fideliter  oontinentem  fore,  nee  nos 
dulntannis  nee  vestram  enjeUentiam  dobitaie  volumus. 

**  L&niranc,  cp.  3,  in  Giles,  op.  cil.  i.  19  ;  Vitae  AbbcUum  Btccemium,  U)id.  i.  308* 
»  Meg,  iv.  12ft.  Beg.  hr.  17,  dated  21  Kftnh  lOH. 
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Tliis  would  seem  to  be  a  letter  of  introduction  of  Hubert  as  hix 
legate,  and  that  it  is  so  is  further  proved  b}'  the  language  he  uses 
when  he  sends  Hubert  again  to  William  in  1078  :  *  Hubertuni 
sanctae  Romanae  ecclesiae  subdiaconem,  quern  txperiinenio  nobii* 
et  tibi  fidelem  didicinius,  liberali  gloriae  tuae,  fili  karissime, 
mittimus.'  Hubert  had  indeed  been  sent  to  W  illiam  as  the  legate 
of  Pope  Alexander  II,  but  the  letter  of  Gregory  in  1077  seems  to 
be  a  letter  mtrodacing  Hubert  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
himself  employs  him  as  a  legate.*^  Even  if  this  fact  be  not  taken 
into  aoooimt,  there  is  no  eyidenoe  at  all  that  Hubert  was  sent  by 
Oregoiy  before  1077,  and  as  has  been  stated  above,  he  cannot 
have  brought  the  message  demanding  fealty  before  1076.  More- 
over, it  seems  impossible  that  Gregory  can  have  made  the  demand 
at  all  in  1076,  because  on  27  September  of  that  year  he  wrote  to 
William  about  the  bishopric  of  Dol,  and  received  an  answer,  to 
which  he  replied  on  21  March  1077 :  '  Causam,  unde  nos  in 
litteris  vestris  rogastis.  .  .  If  he  had  received  William's  answer 
to  his  demand  for  fealt>',  he  could  not  have  refrained  from  making 
some  allusion  to  it  in  either  of  these  letters,  nor  would  his  language 
to  William  have  been  so  friendly.  This  makes  it  certain  that 
Hubert  cannot  have  brouglit  the  demand  to  William  before  1077- 
We  know,  moreover,  the  object  of  the  embassy — to  investigate 
the  charges  against  the  bishop  of  Dol.  We  do  not  know  the  length 
of  Hubert*8  stay  In  Konnandy,  but  he  cannot  during  this  yeut 
have  received  an  order  from  Gregory  to  deliver  the  demand  to 
William  and  have  returned  with  William's  answer.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  likelihood  of  this  is  negatived  by  the  entire 
absence  ol  evidence  to  support  it,  it  is  also  refuted  by  the  words 
quoted  above,  which  Gregory  uses  when  he  sends  Hubert  to 
William  for  the  second  time  ;  the  same  letter  shows  US  that  Hubert 
had  returned  to  Bome  after  his  mission  had  been  completed. 

Hubert  was  sent  on  his  second  embassy  with  the  letter  dated 
4  April  1078.  From  this  embassy  he  did  not  immediately  return. 
The  pope  wrote  to  him  on  22  May  ^"  about  the  bishujiric  of 
Dol;  on  25  November'*  tlie  pope  writes  to  Hugo,  bishop 
of  Die,  mentioning  the  excommunication  by  Hubert  of  Hubert, 

>*  Rtg.  ▼.  19. 

It  •hoiild  bo  noticed  that  Hubert  wm  one  of  three  legatee  on  thk  OfCiMkM ; 
Gfegory  doea  not  make  any  sppfial  refrrence  to  the  other  two. 

Epi«t.  CoU.  iii.  The  date  of  thitt  letter  is  proved  by  Hey.  iv.  4  aad  o,  wltich  are 
eleeirijr  written  at  the  eeine  time.  Iteniiouiioeetliedepoeitionof  Biehop  JuheUeadthe 
appointment  and  consecration  by  himself  of  Ivo  as  bishop.  WilUain in  his  reply  made 
a  plea  for  Juhel.  as  we  see  from  Brtj.  iv.  17.  In  this  letter  Gregory  informs  William 
that  he  IB  appointing  three  legatee  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  charges  against  Jubel ; 
whattheaeefaaigeewembehadiecounted  inbi8pre%-ioiislettar;  Hte  action  in  nopen- 
ing  the  queetion  is  »  striking  made  of  favour  to  William. 

Beg,  iv.  17.  Beg.  v.  22. 

»  Rtg,  vL  7. 
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count  of  Flanders  ;  finally,  ()n  23  September  1079  ^®  the  pope 
writes  to  Hubert.  hiniBelf,  blaming  him  for  liis  action  with  regard 
to  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  also  for  his  long  absence  from  Rome, 
to  which  he  orders  him  to  return.  This  makes  it  clear  that  Hubert 
had  not  returned  since  he  was  sent  with  the  letter  dated  4  April 
1078.  Gregory's  summons  was  effective.  We  know  that  Hubert 
was  in  Rome  by  24  April  1080.  On  that  date  Gregoiy,  writing  to 
William,  mentions  his  presence  in  Rome  :  '  tales  misisti,  qui  me 
satis  de  tua  prudentia  honestate  iustitia  simul  cum  filio  nostro 
Hnberto  laetifioaverunt. . . .  Quae  vero  in  litteris  miniu  scf^^  emit, 
legatis  tnis  tibi  voce  dicfluda  oommisimus.'  This  letter  was  cer- 
tainly sent  by  WiUiam*8  own  ambassadon,  who  had  come  with 
reference  to  the  bishop  of  Le  Bfans  and  other  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  king  and  the  pope  *^ ;  the  words  about  Hubert 
show  that  he  cannot  at  this  time  have  brought  the  answer  from 
William  to  Gregory's  demand  for  fealty.  The  pope's  letter,  of  a 
fortnight  later,  to  William's  son  Robert,*'  also  indicates  Hubert's 
presence  in  Rome.  He  was  absent,  therefore,  from  Rome  from 
April  1078  until  the  end  of  1079  or  the  begmning  of  1080.  Here 
again  we  know  the  main  purpose  of  the  embassy — ^to  investigate 
the  question  of  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen ;  doubtless  he  was 
entrusted  with  some  minor  business  in  Normandy,  but  he  dearfy 
exceeded  his  commission.^  We  do  not  know  all  his  movemento 
during  his  eighteen  months'  stay  in  Xormandy,  but  we  know 
sufficient  to  be  able  to  state  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  did 
not  receive  at  this  time  instructions  from  Gr^goiy  to  proceed  to 
William  and  to  deliver  to  him  a  message  demanding  fealty.  On 
22  May  1078  ^  Gregory  writes  to  him  instructing  him  to  be  present 
at  the  council  which  Hugo,  bishop  of  Die,  is  to  hold,  concerning 
the  claims  of  Juhel  and  Ivo  to  the  bishopric  of  Dol.  The  only 
other  letter  from  Gregory,  of  which  we  know,  is  that  of  23  Septem- 
ber 1079'®  ordering  him  to  return.  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
-another  letter  to  Hubert,  l)et\\een  these  two,  ordering  him  to 
take  Gregory's  demand  to  William  ? 
In  the  second  letter  Gregory  wTites  : 

Miramur  niminm  et  nobis  admodum  displicere  coguoveris,  te  tantas 
moras  hactenus  habuisse  et  ad  apostolicam  sedem  tandiu  distulisse  reverti. 
Neqiie  vero  aliciiius  rei  exciisatio  te  satis  reddere  potest  purgatuiii,  excepto 
ai  vel  causa  iufirmitatis,  vel  quod  nou  patueht  aditus  redeuudi,  dimiseris." 

>•  Beg.  Til.  1.  **  Beg.  vii.  28.  **  Cf.  BShmflr,  op,  eit.  pp.  132  wq. 

**  Reg.  vii.  27.  "  Cf.  Reg.  vii.  1. 

-*  I  am  taking  into  account  the  time  .spent  on  the  journpyfl  to  and  from  Rome. 
After  receiving  (jiregory'8  letter  of  23  iSeptenibor  1U7U,  Hubert  can  hardly  have 
i«mftiiied  in  NormMidy  beyond  the  time  neceaBMy  to  exeeate  the  ofmiminione  entnuted 
to  him  in  that  letter.  Rtg,  t.  22.  *•  Reg.  vu.  I. 

^  Thf  next  sentence  is  intcrt'stine  :  '  Xnin  pfounia-s,  sine  honore  tributa*,  quanti 
pretii  habeam,  tu  ipee  optime  potuiHti  duduui  |)er^)«ndere ;  *  also  another  juBt  below : 
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The  pope  is  here  speaking  of  a  long  period  of  aheence^  and  of 
Hubert's  long  delay  in  letnrning.  Soch  e^HTDBBloPB  ooold  not 
have  been  used  by  him  if  within  recent  months  he  had  entrusted 
Hubert  with  a  commLssion  to  William.  Moreover,  the  letter  from 

Hubert  to  which  he  refers  is  clearly  not  an  account  from  Hubert 
of  the  result  of  a  demand  by  him  that  William  shall  do  fealty  to 
the  popc.^  This  practically  makes  it  impossible  that  Gregory  can. 
have  «t'nt  the  demand  in  1079.  A  funhor  ])oint  in  the  pope's 
letter  to  Hubert  is  to  be  noticed.  During  the  earh'  part  of  this 
embassy,  Hubert  had  taken  upon  himself,  in  conjunction  with 
Hugo,  bishop  of  Langres,  to  excommunicate  Count  Robert  of 
Flanders.  Gregory  had  heard  of  this  by  26  November  1078,  on 
which  date  he  wrote  to  Hugo,  bishop  of  Die,**  ordering  him  to 
inTestigate  the  question.  Writing  to  Hubert  "*  on  23  September 
1079,  the  pope  says :  '  De  eo  autem,  quod  in  Flandria  cum 
lingonensi  episoopo— non  ex  monitis  nostris — ^intellezimus  te 
fecisse,  soias :  contra  ratiomem  et  iniuste  fuisse  piaesumptum ; 
cum  HOB  in  partibus  illis  Diensi  episcopo  praecipue  sollicitudinis 
nostiae  vicem  de  omnibus  commiserimus.'  He  then  orders  Hubert 
to  render  a  full  account  of  this  matter  to  the  bishop  of  Die,  who 

'  SIgnificasti  antem  nohis  TtnizoiuMii,  iiiui'^i  ex  parte  nostra  Ifiratum.  adverstis  Anplioum 
regem.  verba  ieciwe.  Quae  uoveritt  vx  nobw  mandata  Doa  ease.'  It  in  clear  that 
Habett  bad  written  to  the  pope  mentkmiiig  Tenio's  aetioB,  and  expkining  his  own 
delay  in  Normandy  by  desire  to  obtain  money  due  to  the  papacy  from  sources  that 
were  relitctant  to  ])ay  it.  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  '  pecunias  sine  honnre  trihutas  '. 
But,  if  this  refers  to  England  at  all,  it  in  clear  that  it  could  only  be  prior  to  Gregory's 
demand  for  fisalty  and  the  regnkr  payment  of  Fbter'a  pence,  beeawe  William  promieeB 
to  pay  the  latter.  Rtating  that  he  h  trending  by  Hubert  what  has  already  been  collected 
and  that  he  will  »end  the  rest  by  the  legates  of  Lanfranc.  So  if  Hubert  was  trying 
to  obtain  the  payment  of  this  in  England  when  he  wrote  to  the  pope,  he  must  hare 
hew  writing  before  Gregory's  demand  for  the  payment,  with  whieh  William  ao  readily 
complied.  With  rc^rard  to  Teuzo.  (^.rc^'ory  MHy^^  tlm!  he  is  acting  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, *  Verum  multa  sunt,  uude  saucta  Koniana  ecclesia  adversus  eum  [so.  Guilliel* 
mnm]  queri  poteet.  Nemoenira  omnium  regum,  ettam  paganonim,  eontra  apoitolieam 
eedam  hoc  pnesumpsit  temptare.  tjuod  is  non  erubuit  facete ;  scilicet  ut  episcopos, 
archiepiscopos  ah  apostolonini  liininibuf*  nlhis  tarn  inreverentis  et  inipudcntis  auimi 
prohiberet.'  Surely  the  fact  that  Gregory  doe«  not  mention  to  his  legate  as  a  cause  of 
oomplaint  that  William  had  xefnaed  his  demand  for  fealty  is  a  strong  proof  that  the 
demand  had  not  yet  been  sent.  Hubert  is  enjoined  to  admonish  William  *qaatinae 
houorem«  quern  sibi  a  subditis  suis  graviter  ferret  non  oxhiberi,  sanctae  Komanae 
enolariae  non  tantopore  laboret  immtnuere ;  et  debitas  gratias  agendo,  gratiam  beati 
PMri  procuret  acquirere*.  ThiaisnomorethanaatatementbythepopetliatbiriiO|i» 
are  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  ami  tlu-rcfore  ou(^i  to  apjiear  before  him  to  give  an 
account  of  their  ministry ;  W  illiam  must  grant  this  favour  to  St.  Peter,  ii  he  wishes 
for  any  lavonr  in  retan.  It  ia  unneoemary  to  point  out  how  far  lemoved  thla  » 
from  a  claim  that  William  is  himself  the  mtbject  of  the  ]>ope. 
•  See  the  preceding  note.  Itetj.  vi.  7. 

**  The  pope  also  wTote  to  Hugo,  bishop  of  Langres,  an  undated  letter  (Jaff6- 
Mwenfaid,  IhguHi  ftwiijiwim  Momtmonm,  8067)  which  ie  printed  in  the  Ktm*  Artihm 
vii.  K5I.  L6wenfcI<I,  following  Giry,  gives  this  letter  the  same  date  as  Reg,  vi.  7 
to  Hugo,  bishop  of  Die»  but  the  language  in  it  reeemblea  much  more  cloeely  Meg.  vii.  1 
to  Hubert. 
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wBldaalwith  it.  We  see  that  the  i>ope  does  not  disouis  the  justice 
or  injnrtice  of  the  excommunication,  but  condemns  Hubert's 
action  as  iiftro  v»rM.  This  must*  therefore,  be  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  mentions  the  question  to  Hubert  himself;  and  it  is 
a  reasonable  inference  to  c<mclude  that  he  had  not  ccmimunieated 
with  Hubert  since  it  was  brought  to  his  notice,  as  he  can  hardly 
have  written  to  him  without  mentioning  such  a  striking  action 
on  Hubert "s  part  in  thus  exceeding  his  authority.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  letter,  in  fact,  suggests  that  he  had  not  corresponded  with 
Hubert  for  a  considerable  time.  We  liave  seen  that  Hubert  could 
not  have  brought  WilliaiiiV  answer  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Kome,  80  that  the  only  })erio(i  within  this  embassy  in  which  it 
seems  at  all  possible  that  Gregory  could  have  sent  his  demand  to 
Hubert  for  him  to  deliver  is  from  June  to  October  1078.  Hubert 
was  engaged  in  Ilanders  during  part  of  this  time,  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  gone  to  England.*^  Also,  at  what  time 
during  these  months,  or  in  fact  durmg  the  whole  of  this  embassy  of 
Hubert,  was  WiUiam  in  England  t  But,  as  we  have  seen,  irhaa  he 
wrote  his  reply  to  the  pope  he  had  returned  to  England,  and 
Hubert  was  there  as  well. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  embassy.  Hubert  was  sent,  on  8  May 
1080,  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  William,  Matilda,  and  Robert,** 
as  we  see  from  the  fact  that  all  these  letters  bear  the  same  date, 
while,  in  the  letter  to  Matilda,  the  pope  says  :  '  Caetera,  quae 
dimisimus,  per  Hubertum  filium  et  fidelem  communeni  manda- 
mus.' William  is  enjoined  to  be  obedient  to  the  pope  ;  Matilda 
is  thanked  for  her  letter  and  promise  of  presents,  which  are 
courteously  declined ;  Robert  is  exliorted  to  be  obedient  to  his 
parents  and  to  avoid  evil  counsellors.  But  there  is  no  statement 
on  this  occasion  isi  the  reason  for  Hubert's  embassy,  nor  is  Hubert 
actually  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  WiUiam.  I  shall  refer  again 
to  this  later ;  here  I  need  only  say  that  the  pope  had  sent  a  letter 
to  William  by  the  latter's  ambassadors  a  fortn^c^  previously, 
and,  in  view  of  that  ihct,  a  second  letter  at  so  short  an  hiterval 
seems  to  need  a  very  special  explanation.  Our  information  about 
Hubert  ceases  at  this  point.  The  only  other  mention  of  him  is  in 
a  letter  of  Gregory'  VII  to  Anselm,  then  abbot  of  Bee,**  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  year  1070 ;  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  dated 
earlier. 

But,  before  dealing  with  the  embassy  of  Hubert  in  lOSd,  the 
supposition  that  Hubert  may  have  come  on  a  later  embassy,  of 
which  we  have  no  record,  must  be  taken  into  account.    Now,  in 

('(impare  the  statement  of  Eadnier  [IliMoria  Novoruntt  ed.  M.  Rule,  p.  10) about 
tbe  exclusion  of  papal  legates  from  England. 

On  this  embaaqr  Httbeft  !■  dmdj  brii^ing  verbttl  mtwngn    well  m  btton. 
Efitt,  ColL  3a. 
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liis  answer  to  Gregory,  Lanfranc  wTites  :  'si,  ptaeetante  Deo, 
praesens  praesenti  loqui  quandoque  valerem  .  .  that  iB  to  lay, 
Lanfranc  is  writing  before  he  went  to  Rome,  whioih  apparently 
happened  at  the  end  of  1082.*^  Again,  Lanfranc's  answer  to  tbs 
pope  oannot  bavo  been  written  iimnedlateLy  before  be  started. 
William,  in  promiBing  to  pay  Peter's  penoe,  says  that  be  will  send 
the  arrears '  per  legatos  Lanfianoi  axdiiepiscopi  fidelis  nostri  *,  not 
by  Lanfranc  himself.  And,  when  Lanfranc  writes,  be  is  not 
meditating  going  at  once,  nor  is  he  answeriog  Gr^goiy's  letter  of 
1082,"*  which  apparently  decided  him  to  go  to  Borne.  Gfangoiy 
must  baye  written  this  letter  in  the  first  half  of  1082,  but  not  vesy 
soon  after  receiving  the  letters  of  William  and  Lanfranc,  or  be 
could  hardly  have  refrained  from  wufclrmg  some  allusion  to  them. 
This  makes  the  first  half  of  1081  the  ktest  possible  date  for  the 
sending  of  the  demand.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Hubert  was 
sent  with  this  demand  after  1080 ;  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  of 
any  papal  embassy  to  William  between  May  1080  and  the  dispatch 
of  the  letter  to  Lanfranc  in  the  first  half  of  1082,  nor  can  any 
mention  of  Hubert  be  discovered  after  1080  ;  therefore  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  assume  an  embassy  on  which  Hubert  was  sent. 
Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  William's  movements  in 
any  detail,  it  seems  probable  that  he  returned  to  England  after 
Whitsuntide  1080,  and  tliat  he  was  in  Wales  in  1081.  If  this  is  so. 
the  second  lialf  of  1080  is  the  latest  date  at  which  he  could  say  of 
himself,  '  tribus  fere  annis  in  Oalliis  me  agente,'  besides  being, 
as  Bohmer  says,  the  most  appropriate.  It  also  seems  possible 
that  the  pope,  in  a  letter  to  bishops  Hugo  of  Die  and  Amatus  of 
Oleron  in  1081,^  is  referring  to  William's  refusal  to  do  fealty 
to  him  : 

Rex  Anglorum,  Itoettngvt&uafomAemiifafeZi^^etfict/t  oftamus  se  habeat, 
tiinion  in  hoc  [his  opposition  to  simony,  clerical  maniage,  the  hoUtii^ 

(if  tithes  by  the  laity,  &c.]  .  .  ,  ceteris  legibus  se  satis  probabiHorem  ac 

ma^jis  honorandum  ost^ndit.  Unde  non  indignum  debet  existimari: 
potestatcni  illius  niitins  esso  tractiuidani,  atque  respectu  probitatis  ipsius 
subditoruni  et  eorum,  quos  diligit,  negligentuu  ex  parte  fore  jtortandas. 

JalK-LSwenfeld,  8866;  of.  BShnwr,  p.  138,  n.  S.    ¥mmuu  idjing  m 

Ordericus  ViUlis  (ii.  304),  atatos  tlmt  Lanfeano  went  to  Rome  in  1076.  ProfeMor 
Bohmer  (p.  132)  has  sliown  tliat  Ordericus  is  misdating  Lanfranc's  visit  to  Pope 
Alexander  11  in  1071.  Moreuver,  Freeman  ignores  the  atatemeataof  Ur^oiy  in  bia 
letton  to  Lurfniio  in  1099  {Reg.  vi.  90)  and  1068  {Rtg.  Tfii.  4S)  that,  afawa  he  beeaaa 
pope.  Ijiiifraiic  liad  not  come  to  Rome.  In  fact,  ho  mietranslat^  *  venire  ad  BOB 
non  muJtum  curavit  fraternitas  ttia'  in  the  tirat  letter,  when  he  snys  that  (^regoiy 
blames  Lanlrauc  for  '  not  often  coming "  to  Kome,  whereas  non  muliuin  clearly  go«S 
with  ewravit^  and  the  phnaa  means  *  you  have  not  taken  mooh  trouble  to  oome*.  La. 
*you  have  not  init  yourself  out  to  come ' ;  further,  he  gkweee om  Uie atatoment nt the 
beginning  of  the  second  letter:  *  saepe  fraternitatem  tuam  apoRtolica  legatitme 
hiTitavimns  Romam  venire  .  .  .  Quod  hue  usque  .  .  .  distulisti,^  while  tnnaUting  the 
net  of  the  latter.  "  JUg.xiU.4i.  »  Jt^.  Tiii.  S8. 
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Much  fltiefls  cannot  be  laid  on  this,  but  it  oertunly  appean  to  be 
a  statement  on  Gr^oiy's  part  of  lelnotant  acqniescenoe  in  the 
position  taken  up  by  William  in  his  reply  to  the  pope's  demand. 

I  have  endeavonired  to  fix  this  date  by  a  process  of  exhaustion, 
and  to  trace  the  movements  of  Hubert  ,  which  are  all<important 
for  this  investigation.  The  evidence,  I  think,  proves  that  the 
demand  cannot  at  any  rate  have  been  sent  before  1077  or  after 
1080,  within  which  years  it  happens  that  all  that  we  know  of 
Hubert's  movements  during  Gregory's  papacy  is  included.  His 
relations  with  William  as  Gregory's  legate  seem  to  be  confined, 
indeed,  to  the  three  embassies  of  1077,  1078-9.  and  1080.  Tf,  as  I 
believe,  the  demand  was  brought  by  word  of  mouth  direct  from 
Rome,  1080  is  the  only  possible  date ;  but  even  if  it  was  only  sent  by 
the  pope  to  Hubert  for  him  to  deliver,  the  evidence  that  we  possess 
is  overwhehningly  in  support  of  the  same  date.  It  is  still  possible 
to  believe,  with  B^imer,  that  Hubert  did  not  bring  it  from  Rome 
in  Hay  1060,  but  that  it  was  sent  to  him  soon  afterwards.  This 
cannot  absolutely  be  determined,  but  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
pope's  two  letters  to  William  in  this  year  goes  a  long  way  to 
substantiate  the  supposition  that  the  demand  was  brought  by 
Hubert  himself  with  the  letter  of  May  1080. 

As  I  believe  that  the  former  of  these  letters  heralded,  and  the 
latter  accompanied,  the  demand  for  fealty,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  their  contents.  The  letter  of 
24  April  1080^  was  sent  })y  William's  own  ambassadors,  who, 
the  j)ope  says,  '  me  satis  do  tua  j^rudcntia  honestate  iustitia  simul 
cum  filio  nostro  Huberto  laetificaverunt.* The  pope  is  at  pains 
to  convince  William  of  his  affection  for  him  and  of  his  con- 
fidence in  his  uprightness.  This  had  been  shovtn,  he  says,  even 
before  he  became  pope.  He  had  supported  very  ardently  the 
cause  ol  William  at  the  papal  curia,  when  William  was  meditating 
his  conquest  of  England,^  and  had  suffered  much  calumny  in 
coDsequenoe  from  those  who  asserted  that  he  was  giving  his 
support  to  the  shedding  of  men's  blood.  But  he  was  clear  in  his 
conscience ;  he  trusted,  and  not  in  vain, '  quia,  quanto  ad  subli- 
miora  proficeres,  tanto  te  apud  Deum  et  sanctam  ecdesaam — 
aicnt  et  nunc  Deo  gratias  res  est — ex  bono  meliorem  ezhiberes.' 

*  Beg.  vii.  23. 

**  For  tbe  teMOn  of  their  presence  in  Rome  Mid  the  gemeirml  sequence  of  ovonta, 

see  Bohnipr.  ]»p.  132  wcj.  The  excellent  acommt  ijivcn  by  BoHiikt  -hows  how  exactly 
the  view  that  Gregory  made  thifi  demaod  in  1080  fiU  into  the  general  history ;  the 
maut  eumot  be  said  if  it  is  given  any  other  date.  I  may  atate  thet  I  had  oone  to  the 
candusion  arrived  at  ia  thit  article  before  I  had  read  Bohmer  and  knew  that  he  had 
previously  fixed  on  1080  s  ao  that  1  did  not  start  my  iiiTestigation  with  any  pnjudioe 
in  favour  of  this  date. 

*  *Utad  regale  featigiiim  eieaeema,  quaato  atudio  lahoravi*  Then  ia  *  dtaUnot 

»iigge«tion  in  these  words,  and  elsewhere  in  the  letter,  that  the  !«u|qport  given  to  William 
by  the  fepaoy  was  responsible  for  the  suoceaa  of  the  enterprise. 
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The  seatemoe  that  follows  is  veiy  noticeable:  'Itaqoe  nane 
tamquam  dileotiflsimo  filio  et  fiddi  MncH  Petri  et  noabro,  meak  in 
familiari  ooUoqnio  faoerem,  oonsiliuni  nostnim,  et  quid  te  poet* 
modum  faoeie  deceat,  paucis  aperio.'  We  see  '  fideli  *  nsed  hen 
as  a  subatanttire,  and  it  is  certainly  employed  in  its  technical 
sense.  The  pope,  after  mentioning  his  own  difficult  position^  goes 
on  to  tell  William  what  his  duty  is— to  show  himself  obedient  in 
all  things,  so  that  he  may  be  a  model  for  all  other  princes  for  ev«r 
afterwards.  His  reward  will  be  not  merely  in  the  world  to  come : 
he  and  his  heirs  after  him  will  have  viotoiy,  honour,  and  power 
in  this  world.  Nor  is  this  a  hard  request.  If  William  had  raised 
up  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  servants  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
kings,  he  would  have  expeoted  due  lionour  from  him ;  must  he 
not  therefore  himself  be  eager  to  do  honour  alwa3r8  to  Grod,  who 
has  raised  him,  at  his  birth  a  wretched  servant  of  sin,  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  kings,  and  has  honoured,  protected,  and  helped 
him  ?  The  pope  concludeR  :  '  Sapienti  viro  satis  esse  dictum  iudi- 
cavi.  .  .  .  Quae  vero  in  litteris  minus  scripta  sunt,  legal  is  tuis  tibi 
voce  dicenda  commisimus.'  If  we  review  these  sentences  from  t  he 
pope,  the  statements  he  makes  and  the  duties  he  seeks  to  impose 
upon  William,  we  cannot  but  l)e  struck  by  their  significance,  nor 
can  we  fail  to  recognize  that  Gregoiy  has  some  definite  purpose 
in  writing  them. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another,'*^  a  fortnight  lat»r. 
which  makes  the  same  claim,  but  in  a  different  manner  and, 
if  anything,  more  directly.  We  do  not  know  if  the  verba! 
message  brought  to  William  by  his  own  ambassadors  contained 
a  further  expression  of  Gregory's  claims  ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  did  not  bring  the  demand  that  William  should 
do  fealty  to  Gregory,  since  William  distinctly  sj)eaks  of  Hubert 
as  the  bearer  of  this  demand.  But  the  letter  which  followed 
a  fortnight  later  was  undoubtedly  brought  by  Hubert.  And  this 
letter  advances  a  daim  similar  to  that  in  the  previous  letter,  but 
based  no  longer  on  the  assistance  given  by  the  papacy  to  the 
conquest,  the  height  to  which  God  had  raised  William,  and  the 
gratitude  he  ought  to  show  in  return.  The  chief  point  on  widA 
Gregoiy  insists  now  is  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
temporal  power.  He  speaks  of  the  '  omnibus  aliis  ezceHentioia 
apostolicam  et  regiam  dignitates '  created  by  Qod  for  the  govem* 
ment  of  the  world,  and  compares  them  with  the  two  great  Ug^ 
of  the  world,  the  sun  and  the  moon,^  which  in  their  Tetatire 
functions  supply  an  excellent  parallel  for  the  distinction  between 

«  Reff.  vii.  25. 

<*  Th)8  is  tho  only  ooeuton  on  which  Gregory  nses  this  famous  simile.  la  1023 
(Rfj.  i.  U>)  he  had  compared  the  Mirerdotium  and  the  imptrinm  to  the  two  eyp*  of 
the  human  body.  The  contrast  between  these  two  similes  marks  very  accurately 
th*  change  that  took  pkoe  in  his  ptrint  of  Tiew,  of  whioh  I  aliallqpedc  below,  pp.  237L 
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the  two  powers,  sinee  '  cura  et  dispensatkme  apostolica  djgmtas 
post  Deam  gabeinetiir  legia*.  Here  we  haye  a  definite  statement 
of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  tlie  pope's  idea  of  the 
lektkm  between  the  two  powers  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  next 
sentence  in  which  he  aaserts  that,  on  the  evidence  of  Scripture, 
'  apostolicam  et  pontificalem  dignitatem  reges  Christ ianos  cae- 
terosque  omnes  ante  divinum  tribunal  repraesentaturam  et  pro 
eorum  delictis  rationem  Deo  redditiiram.'  He  seeras  to  have  in 
mind  tlie  feudal  custom  of  the  lord  defending  his  vassal  in  any 
court  other  than  liis  own.*'  Therefore,  as  the  pope  will  liave  to 
represent  ^^Villiarn  before  the  greatest  of  all  judgement-seats, 
*  iudicet  diligens  sapient ia  tua  :  an  debeain  vel  possim  saluti  tuae 
non  diligenlLssime  eavere,  et  tu  niihi  ad  salutem  tuam,  ut  viveniium 
possideaa  terram,  debeas  vel  possis  sine  mora  non  oboedire.'  Here 
again  he  is  certainly  using  feudal  phraseology.  He  does  not  say 
that  WiUiam  will  be  prosperous  in  this  world'or  the  next,  but  that 
his  kmd-temtre  will  be  secure,  if  he  follows  the  first  duty  of  a  vassal 
—obedience.^  There  is  nothing  more  in  this  letter  beyond  general 
exhortations  to  William  to  love  God  with  a  pure  heart,  and  to  set 
HiB  honour  in  all  things  before  his  own.  I  believe  that  Gregory 
was  deliberately  employing  the  language  of  feudalism  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  proper  relations  between  himself  and  William, 
80  that  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  conclusion  that  it  was  with  this 
letter  that  he  sent  Hubert  bearing  a  verbal  message  demanding 
fealty.  What  other  su})i)Ositi()n  can  be  put  forward  ?  What 
reason  could  there  have  been  for  sending  Hubert  to  William  almost 
immediately  aft^r  he  had  sent  a  letter  by  William's  own  ambas- 

*  d  FoUook  mod  Maitland,  Uuttory  uj  £iiyluth  Law,  i.  'MHi. 
**  I  do  not  thiatk  it  ia  •  lanoifnl  interpratetjon  to  im  in  Gregory's  wotds  •  dlrtinoi 
icferaooe  to  the  feudal  customs  of  the  day.   Medievftl  writen  were  very  fond  of 

employing  metaphors  from  daily  lifo.  hikI  (Jrogorv  is  certainly  no  exception  to  this. 
In  his  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Matilda,  lie  haM  au  obvious  refereuco  to  the  custom 
of  A  wifoaming  her  hulMiid— *  Ut  intagmot  rimpliei  [I  aboald  pnler  to  read  ampUeM 
here,  than  to  t nnjfcture  witli  .TalT('-  that  menlr  or  nnlrnn  Jms  firopped  out]  diUgas 
nobthtatem  tuam  precamur,  dilocta  obtineas,  habita  nonnuiiquam  deiclinqua«.  Uia 
amii  at  ainiliboa  virum  tuam  armare,  cum  Deus  tibi  oporiuuitatem  dederit,  ne 
dmlaa.*  Thia  la  •  di^t  inatanoa,  bat  it  ilhiatTataB  the  ganasal  tandanoy.  For 
iiutancefl  of  Gregory's  employment  of  definit<'ly  fouda!  i)hrasoology  mmjiaro  Refj.  i.  i'A. 
p.  62,  and  v.  10,  p.  299.  It  may  be  thought  tliat  I  have  attached  too  much  importaaco 
fo  Uiuaa  of  tile  words*  at  TiTantiaiiipoasfaleaaterram*.  The  phraae*  terra  yiTanthun  * 
it  mil  known,  and  1  have  found  thirteen  instancea  of  its  use  in  the  Vulgate ;  it  occurs 
in  Job,  the  Fralras.  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and  E/.pkiel ;  it  is  also  not  infrequent  in  medieval 
writers,  though  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  wliich  it  is  employed  by  Gr«gur>'  VIL 
Iha  phiaaa  *  poaaidara  teiram  *  ia  a  oommoa  one,  from  the  book  of  Ganaaia  onwuda, 
but  *  [ins<idi'n>  terrara  viventium  '  doe«  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  Vulgate,  and  I  have 
not  licen  it  m  any  medieval  writer.  The  fact  that  the  po|>e.  to  denote  the  result  of 
righteons  actions,  does  not  employ  his  usual  promise  of  eternal  happinetis  and  the  like, 
bat  on  this  ooeaaion  oolf  iiaaae]ihraaairiiidieoDt«iiis  the  void  ferf0,aiid  oombiiiaa 
it  with  another  phrase  which  implies  tenure  oi  land*  cannot,  onder  the  oiroomstancea, 
he  regarded  merely  as  accidental. 
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Badon  ?  It  would  be  raxpnaing,  indeed,  if  a  letter,  wbioh  oontaiiis 
nothing  beyond  a  statement  of  William's  duty  towards  him 
(practically  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  William  should  do 
fealty  to  him),  were  not  accompanied  by  a  definite  claim  cm 

Gregorj'^'s  part.  And,  at  this  very  time,  Gregory  was  entering, 
through  the  mediation  of  Dcsiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  into 
negotiations  with  the  other  great  Norman  leader,  Robert  Wiscard. 
Barely  a  month  after  writing  to  William,  Gregory  started  for 
C'eprano,  where  on  22  June  he  received  from  Robert  Wiseard 
an  oath  of  fealty,^  and  Robert  did  homage  to  him  for  the  lands 
he  held  from  the  papacy. 

It  was  Gregory's  practice  to  give  his  legates  verbal  messages  to 
deliver.*  And,  not  infrequently,  the  verbal  message  was  the 
more  important,  and  was  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  entrosted 
tothel^te.^  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  in  the  embassy 
sent  by  Gr^goiy  to  Henry  IV  at  the  end  of  1075,  which  provoked 
Henry  to  anger  and  caused  him  to  sununon  the  council  of  Worms 
in  January  1076.  Or^ory,  writing  to  Germany  in  1076,*  gives  us 
the  facts, '  Misimus  ei  [sc.  Heinrico]  epistolas  commonitorias . . . ;  * 
and  after  stating  the  purport  of  tliat  letter  he  goes  on, '  Fraeteraa 
misimus  ad  eum  tres  religiosos  viros,  suos  utique  fideles,  per  quos 
eum  secreio  monuimus  .  .  .  '  It  is  this  private  message  which 
contains  the  threat  of  excommunication  and  deposition  :  '  propter 
quae  [i.e.  Henry's  offences  J  eum  non  cxcommunicari  Bolum  usque 
ad  condignam  satisfactionem,  sed  ab  omni  honore  regni  absque  spe 
recuperationis  debere  destitui.'  It  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  and 
it  was  thib  that  precipitated  the  struggle.  By  the  *  epistoiae  com- 
monitoriae '  to  which  Gregory  refers  is  universally  understood 
the  letter  in  JUg.  iii.  10  (dated  8  Deoembor  1075).  This  oontahis 
no  mention  of  ' a  secret  message,  but  was  doubtless  intended,  with 
the  solenm  admonitions  which  it  contains,  to  lead  up  to  the  really 
important  busmess  of  the  embassy— the  secret  message.  It  is 
worth  while  to  dwell  upon  this  instance,  because  it  provides  a  dose 
parallel  for  what  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  1 080.  The  letter 
brought  by  William's  ambassadors  contained  the  first  suggestion 
that  William  owed  obedience  to  the  papacy,  and  this  is  placed 
on  the  basis  of  gratitude  for  favours  received  ;  the  letter  brought 
by  Hubert  places  the  relations  of  pope  and  king  on  a  feudal  basis. 
Both  these  letters  were  couched  m  language  the  true  meaning  of 
which  must  have  been  perfect Ij^  intelligible  to  William,  and  they 
were  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  demand,  which  Hubert 

Rfj.  viii.  la. 

For  exampka  of  tliiN  nca  letters  already  quoted,  e.g.  Meg,  iv.  17  ;  vu.  23|  20. 

Ab%  registram  of  papal  doeunieata  was  kept,  they  wan  of  ft  semi-pnUio  aalnm. 
A  writtflD  message,  too,  might,  and  sometimes  did,  miaoftny ;  or  it  might  be  njeolad 
M  a  targ&ry  (of.  £pi4L  ColL  40).  A  verbal  imwsge  by  an  accmlited  legate  waa  laofe 
safe.  *»  Epist.  CoU.  14. 
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was  instructed  to  deliver  by  word  of  mouth,  that  William  should 
do  fealty  to  Gregory  for  liis  kingdom. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Gregory  based  tliis  claim  on  the 
support  given  by  the  papacy  to  the  conquest  of  England.  As  this 
k  asserted  by  writers  ^odate  the  clAim  before  1080,aiid  as  Gregory 
only  mentions  the  conquest  of  England  in  his  letter  of  24  April 
1080,  the  statement  is  oertainly'a  rash  one.  William's  simple 
refusal  does  not  mention  the  grounds  on  which  Gregory  based  his 
claim,  bat  he  does  say  that  he  refuses, '  quia  nec  ego  promisi,  nec 
anteoessorro  meos  antecessoribus  tuis  id  fecisse  comperio.'  If 
Gregory  had  rested  his  claim  merely  on  the  papal  support  of  the 
conquest,  the  absence  of  precedent  would  not  have  entered  into 
the  question  at  all,  and  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  by 
William.  The  real  groundn  on  which  the  claim  was  based  seem  to 
have  been  the  superiority  of  the  spirit  ual  ])Ower  over  the  temporal, 
and  the  feudal  dependence  of  all  Ciarthly  sovereigns  on  the  l)ope, 
who  is  their  overlord,  and  has  to  represent  them  before  the  judge- 
ment-seat of  God.  If  this  is  so,  we  have  here,  as  L  said  at  the 
beginning,  the  only  concrete  instance  of  Gregory  demanding  fealty 
firom  a  temporal  sovmign  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  supremacy. 

Perhaps  this  statement  will  not  be  generally  accepted,  and 
needs  to  be  substantiated.  In  the  countries  of  which  he  claimed 
to  be  overlord  the  claim  was  baaed  alwajrs  on  some  grant  from  a 
temporal  ruler,  and  was  supported  by  the  recognized  doctrine  that 
Church  property  could  not  be  alienated.*  Thus  the  claims  he  put 
forward  with  regard  to  Spain,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia  were  based 
apparently  on  Constantme's  donation  * ;  Hungary'  he  claims  as 
a  papal  fief  by  virtue  of  the  supposed  handing  over  of  the  country 
to  the  papacy  by  St.  Stephen .^^  The  Normans  in  South  Italy  do 
homage  to  him  for  the  "  terra  sancti  Petri '  which  they  have  seized. 
InaU  this  Gregory  is  acting  not  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  world 
hut  as  a  secular  lord.  He  employs  throughout  the  usual  ter- 
minology, and  acts  as  a  temporal  ruler  dealing  with  his  vassals.*^ 
The  claim  to  overlordship  over  all  secular  rulers,  by  virt  ue  of  the 
predominance  of  the  spiritual  power,  was  of  gradual  growth,  and 
developed  during  the  course  of  his  struggle  with  Henry  IV.  After 
the  first  breach  in  1076,  he  justifies  his  right  of  excommunication 
and  depositioa  " ;  during  his  period  of  neutrality  from  1077-80 
he  suppresses  for  the  most  part  the  views  that  were  doubtless 
maturing.  When  he  excommunicated  Henry  IV  for  the  second 
tune,  in  1080,  they  had  taken  a  clear  shape,  and  find  full  expression 

•  Reg.  i.  7.  "  Of.  Reg.  ir.  M.  •»  Bef.  U.  13. 

"  Compare  tOOtheoatliH  of  alleginncc  taken  to  him  by  Landulf  of  Beneventuni(JKcsr. 
i.  18  a),  Richard  of  Capua  (i.  21ft).  Robert  Wixcanl  (viii.  la).  Count  Ht'rtrain  of  Provf>nc«? 
(viu.  35),  and  even  by  biahopH,  m  Robert  of  Cliartreti  (iii.  17  a),  Ueury  of  At^uikia 
(tL  17  M),  and  Gandiilf  of  Bcnio  in  North  Italy  {ibid.y. 
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in  tke  fftmoiiB  kitter  to  Biahop  Hennftnn  of  Mets  in  1081.**  In  tiiis 
he  is  at  pains  to  deal  vith  the  question, '  Itane  dignitas  a  secn^ 
laribiu — etiam  Deiun  ignorantibus — ^inventa,  non  snbicietur  ei 
dignitatis  qnam  omnipotentis  Dei  proTidentia  ad  honorem  sonm 
invenit  mnndoqae  miseriootditer  tribuit  ?  *  In  this  spirit  he  wxitea 
about  the  same  time  to  Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau  and  Abbot 
William  of  Hirschau,^  sending  to  them  the  form  of  oath  that  he 
will  require  from  whoever  shall  be  elected  king  of  Germany  in 
Rudolf's  place.  This  is  to  be  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  feudal 
superior : 

Ab  hao  hoia  et  dnnceps  fiddis  ero  per  lectam  fidem  beato  Petro  apostolo 
eiosqiiA  ricario  pape  Giegorio,  qui  nunc  in  oame  ririt.  Bt  qaodcamqae 

miU  ipse  papa  praeceperit;  sab  his  videUcetTer1n8,p0rfiieraiKo(o0ilieiila<^^ 
fidelit«r,  aicut  oportet  CSkristianiim,  obaervabo. 

There  &t  no  evidence  that  the  anti-king  Hermann  ever  took  thia 
oath  to  Gregory,  and  the  latter  was  not  writing  with  any  definite 
person  in  his  mind,  but  his  demand  and  the  form  that  it  todL  shows 
how  imbued  he  was  with  the  ideas  of  feudalism.  The  daim  that 
he  made  to  WiUlam,  then,  stands  alone.  It  wonM  be  surprising, 
indeed,  if  he  had  formulated  such  a  demand  before  1060,  by 
which  date  only  had  he  finally  worked  out  his  complete  theory  of 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  power  ;  and,  as  I  have  shown, 
all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  was  brought 
to  William  in  the  form  of  a  vorlml  message  hy  the  cardinal  sub- 
deacon  Hubert  with  the  letter  from  the  pope  dated  8  May  1080. 

Z,  N.  Bbookb. 
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Tlie  Year  Books  of  Edward  IP 

SOME  account  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  of  the  four 
volumes  of  Year  Books  from  Michaelmas  Term  1307  to 
Michaelmas  Term  1310,  edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  the 
late  Professor  Maitland — the  hist  volume  completed  after  his 
death  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Turner — has  long  been  due,  and  more  than 
due.  and  the  present  writer  can  only  j)lead  that  the  long  delay 
in  the  discharge  of  this  debt  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  an 
unwillingness  to  put  forward  anything  that  should  seem  too 
inadequate.  For  one  who  owes  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  what  he 
knows  of  the  early  history  of  English  law  to  Maitland's  work, 
U  wimld  be  piesmnptaouB  to  attempt  en  apprelaemeiit  of  the 
master's  execution  of  his  task :  to  those  who  know  something 
of  that  work  it  will  be  sufBcient  commendation  to  say  that  in 
these  volumes  Maitland  has  never  &Uen  below  the  level  of 
what  he  has  done  elsewhefe.  What  is  here  set  down  is  Intended 
rather  to  show  what  the  writer  has  himself  learnt  from  Maitland's 
introducti<His  (especially  those  to  the  first  and  third  volumes), 
and  from  some  study  of  the  text,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  stimu- 
late  others,  historians  as  well  as  lawyers,  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  wealth  of  material  which  the  Year  Books 
afford  for  the  study  of  legal  and  social  history.  If  this  article 
can  gain  a  single  recruit  for  the  small  band  of  workers  in  this 
department,  its  puq)ose  will  liave  been  well  served. 

Each  volume  contains  an  introduction,  those  to  the  first 
three  by  Maitland  himself,  that  to  the  last  by  Mr.  Turner  :  these 
introductions  alone  together  cover  more  than  250  pages.  Then 
Mows  a  legal  calendar  of  the  period  covwed  by  the  volume. 
Next  comes  the  text  with  a  translation  on  the  opposite  page ; 
the  tiandation  preceded  by  a  head-note  giving  the  main  points 
cf  the  case,  but  not  translating  the  reporter's  head-note,  which 
is  vsnalfy  of  little  value.  Each  case  is  followed  by  a  note  from 
liie  record,  where  the  record  was  available.  The  value  of  the 
record  in  elucidating  and  correcting  the  report  has  been  amply 
demenstrated  by  the  practice  of  the  editors  of  the  Bolls  Series, 

*  Tie  7«arJfooi*o/ AriMr4//,T0b.i-iv.  Editad  for  tlw  Sekkii  Soeiety  by  tli« 
Ute  F.  W.  lUitland ;  the  last  v«hini»  by  F.  W.  Ibitlaad  Mid  G.  J.  TanMr,  Load«D  x 
B«iMid  Qmiitoh,  1908-7. 
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and  is  further  borne  out  by  the  present  editor.  Text,  tranalatioii, 
and  notes  from  the  record  ooonpy  some  400  pages  in  eaoh  volume. 
The  appendices  contain  some  additamial  repoita  and  records. 
Concordances  of  the  edition  with  the  old  printed  edition  and  with 
Fitzherbert*8  abridgement,  tables  of  statutes,  tables  of  the  forms 
of  action,  and  tables  of  the  cases  (constructed  out  of  the  English 
head-notes),  an  index  of  matters  and  an  index  of  personal  and 
local  namos  close  the  volume.  ^\'ith  this  wealth  of  apparatus 
it  seems  ungracious  to  ask  for  more  ;  but  it  may  hv  suggested 
that  a  table  of  cases  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the 
names  of  the  parties  would  give  a  real  assistance  which  is  not 
always  afforded  by  the  index  of  pr()])i  r  names. 

The  Year  Books  of  Edward  II  were  not  printed  until  1678. 
when  the  book  sometimes  known  as  Maynard's  Edward  II 
appeared ;  those  of  later  reigns  had  been  published  piecemeal 
maxAk  earlier,  some  portions  not  long  after  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England,  though  the  boolcs  of  a  good  many  years 
have  remained  unprinted  even  to  the  present  day ;  these  piece- 
meal editions  form  the  basis  of  the  collected  edition  of  1678-80. 
The  time  of  publication  was  not  one  favourable  for  the  production  of 
an  even  moderately  satisfactory  text :  much  of  the  law  of  the  Year 
Books  was  obsolete  or  obsolescent ;  Maynard  was  perhaps  the 
only  man  alive  who  knew  and  understood  it,  and,  as  Maitland 
says,  all  that  he  did  was  to  lend  a  manuscript  and  furnish  a  table 
of  matters.  This  single  manuscript,  not  a  particularly  good  one, 
now  ])reserved  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  only  basis  of  the 
^  printed  text.  In  one  piaee  a  stain  in  the  manuscript  prevented  it 
from  being  read  ;  the  editor  did  not  look  elsewhere,  but  calmly  left 
blanks  in  the  print.  In  the  hrst  ten  cases  of  the  printed  book 
there  are  misprints  which  make  the  text  unintelligible  without 
bold  emendation.  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  a  good  reason  why 
at  the  present  day  we  should  not  be  content  with  a  text  founded 
on  a  single  manuscript.  Over  a  dozen  are  used  or  referred  to 
by  Maitland,  and  many  more  may  exist.  Many  oontain  oases 
which  are  absent  from  the  printed  edition.  Maitland  estimates  in 
the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  that  a  new  text  may  be  fully 
one-third  longer  than  the  old  edition.  As  far  as  the  four  volumes 
now  published  go,  this  estimate  has  been  distinctly  exceeded; 
the  new  cases  are  nearly  half  as  numerous  as  the  old  ones. 

Not  only  is  the  maimscript  authority  for  the  Year  Books  of  this 
reign  voluminous,  but  it  presents  peculiar  and  ditlieult  problems 
to  a  modern  editor.  The  editor  of  a  classical  author  is  at  least 
entitled  to  as^sume  that  there  is  one  original  text  which  it  is 
his  business  to  reconstruct  ;  the  problem  of  the  pedigree  of  the 
extant  manuscripts  may  be  a  difficult  one,  but  he  can  be  sure 
it  is  one  which  could  be  solved  if  he  had  sufficioit  material  and 
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the  knowledge  and  judgement  to  use  it.  With  the  Year  Books^ 
at  least  those  of  Edward  II — the  matter  stands  very  differently. 
The  manuscripts,  if  not  contemporary  with  the  cases  which  they 
contain,  are  for  the  most  part  not  much  later ;  they  seem  to  belong 
to  the  fiirt  haJf  the  fourteeath  oentufy.  This  in  itaelf  would 
make  more  difficult  the  problem  of  filiation,  if  such  a  problem 
there  be.  But  not  only  is  it  the  fact  that  of  a  given  number  of 
oases  each  manuscript  will  contain  only  a  part— e.g.  out  of  196 
Bfaitland  reckons  that  A  contributes  98,  B  104,  M 108,  S  95,  while 
there  are  only  40  given  by  all  four-~but  the  same  case  is  reported 
quite  differently  in  different  manuscripts ;  each  seems  to  have 
selected  different  points  as  worth  reporting,  and  often  to  have 
modified,  simplified,  or  expanded  the  facts  or  the  sxgument.  Even 
the  same  manuscript  sometimes  gives  distinct  versions  of  l^e  same 
case.  Similarities,  again,  which  are  so  strong  between  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  report  of  one  case  as  to  suggest  a  common  origin, 
disappear  in  the  next  where  new  resemblances  appear  between 
a  different  pair  or  group.  Some  ci  the  manuscr^ts  are  not  properly 
Year  Books  at  all,  that  is,  the  cases  are  not  arranged  under  years  or 
terms,  but  under  legal  categories.  In  these  circumstances  ^Taitland 
inclines  to  the  beUef  that  in  some  cases  at  least  we  have  before  us 
as  many  as  *  four  aboriginally  independent  reports a  behef 
tempered  with  some  hesitation  due  to  the  largo  amount  of  agree- 
ment between  the  different  manuscripts  and  the  uncertainty  what 

*  amount  of  liberty  to  improve  a  text  a  medieval  collector  of 
cases  might  assume  '.  The  existence  of  these  variant  versions, 
and  the  liberties  taken  with  proper  names,  facts,  and  arguments 
are  enough  (apart  from  other  reasons)  to  show  that  the  Year 
Books  are  in  no  sense  *  ofl&cial '  reports.  The  reporters'  aim  was 
the  instruction  of  pleaders  rather  than  the  preservation  of 
quotable  precedents.  Hence  the  disproportionate  space  (as 
compared  with  a  modern  law-report)  given  to  argument. 

Maitland  has  been  criticized  '^  fur  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
printed  the  text.  Where  the  manuscripts  give  what  is  in  substance 
t  he  same  report,  he  has  selected  for  each  case  the  text  of  a  single 
manuscript  and  printed  it  verbatim :  variants  given  by  other  manu- 
scr^ts  are  printed  at  the  foot,  except  where  substantially  different 
veroimB  of  an  argument  or  judgement  occur,  and  then  these 
have  been  printed  in  the  text  distinguished  by  brackets.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  substantially  different  reporto  are  preserved, 
each  has  been  independently  printed.  Whatever  may  be  true  of 
otiier  Year  Books,  it  is  difficidt  to  see  what  better  course  could  have 
been  adopted  in  the  present  case.  The  ipsisdma  verba  of  judge  or 
counsel,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  get  by  any  process  of  rectmstruc- 
tion,  and  if  we  are  not  sure  that  there  is  a  single  reporter  whose 

•  97lb;Iik»iBtli«IiitradiMftioatotlM  rMrMro/18Jr(li9.7//(IUilb8aiim)bp.lnxi. 
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oqgmal  report  lies  at  the  toot  of  our  maavscripte,  it  seems  better 
that  we  should  have  before  our  eyes  the  aotoal  words  which  the 
writer,  probably  a  eonteniponury  or  nearly  contempoiary  lawyer, 

was  content  to  write,  and  generations  of  lawyers  oontent  to  read, 
than  to  have  a  text  which  might  be  sometimes  better  sense  or  bettw 
grammar,  but  still  would  be  only  a  conjectural  conflation.  Nor 

does  the  present  writer  feel  the  force  of  the  objection  wliich  has 
been  taken  to  the  fact  that  the  translation  sometimes  follows  the 
variant  reading  of  another  manuscript.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
literal  as  opposed  to  a  verbal  transcription  of  the  manuscripts  was 
neither  desirable  nor  possible:  the  writers'  numerous  contractions 
have  been  expanded,  though  this  necessarily  involves  at  times 
some  amount  of  conjecture ;  proper  names  have  been  corrected 
where  possible  from  the  record  ;  confusing  misspellings,  such  as 
ees  for  ms,  have  been  remored ;  and  most  readers  will  be  grateful 
for  the  insertion  of  apostrophes  and  of  occasional  accents. 

What  were  the  sobjeots  of  dispute  in  the  actions,  some  400 
in  number,  all  with  veiy  few  exceptions  in  the  Common  Fleas, 
which  engaged  the  courts  and  the  proceedings  in  which  were 
thought  worth  reporting  during  the  three  years  covered  by  these 
Tolnmes  ?  As  some  answer  to  this  question  the  following  figures 
have  been  compiled  in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Maitland 
in  a  note  to  the  table  of  forms  of  action  in  the  first  volume.^ 


1.  MtMry  aetiimtfof  Isni  ifwdwiig  no  ajMctioZ  refattMMMjp  aitid  ranging 
from  ike  mod  proprielarif  doumwardt  to  tJio  mod  poueuory  (163). 


Writofright. 

2 

The  writs  of  entiy  {eontimtei^  :— 

Praecipe  in  capite  .       .  • 

1 

Dum  fait  infm  aetatem 

4 

Little  writ  of  right . 

1 

Causa  matrimonii  praelocuti 

1 

Quod  ei  deforciat  .       .  . 

1 

De  quibus  .... 

1 

The  writs  of  entry  : — 

Juryutnun  .... 

3 

Undefined  .... 

12 

Ael  ..... 

7 

Sur  disseisin 

11 

Besael  ..... 

4 

Sur  intmsioii    .  . 

8 

Cosinage  .... 

6 

Ad  oommunem  legem  . 

3 

Hort  d'ancestor 

11 

Inossuj^oviso*. 

3 

Formedon  in  the  descender 

17 

On  alienation  by  a  goardiui 

1 

„     in  the  remainder 

1 

Ciii  in  vita  .... 

21 

,,      in  the  reverter 

5 

.  Sur  cui  in  vita 

7 

Escheat  .... 

4 

Ad  terminum  qui  praeteriit . 

10 

Novel  disseisin 

19 

2.  Dower  {^), 

40 

Dower  ex  assensn  patris . 

3 

*  The  toteb  of  «Mh  graap  mn  givM  in  fcrabketa  after  tbe  heeding.  Voraw  of 

action  referred  to,  but  not  themselves  the  subject  of  a  report,  are  not  included. 

*  Two  of  these  cases  led.  m  the  reporters  tell  us,  to  the  framing  of  a  new  writ  of 
entiy in  cotuimUi  etuui  Deraranx  v.Tuchet,  iii.  16 ;  Stirkeland  v.  BrunolfHhead,  iii.  lOti. 
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3.  Parceners  (5). 

Nuperobiit      ..........  5 


4.  iMrd  arid  tenatit  (84). 

Customs  and  services     .       .     1    Ne  iniuste  vexes  . 

Cessavit  per  biennium    .       .  6  Replevin 

Contra  formam  feoffamenti     .  2    Suit  of  mill  . 

Mesue  .....  H 

5.  IF«fe(12). 

A^inst  gaaidian  ...  5    Against  tenant  for  life 

Between  tenants  in  oommon  .  1    Against  bailiff  * 

Against  tenant  in  dower  2 


Qoodpennittat 


Warrl  . 

Ravidhiueut  of  ward 


Dareui  presentment 
Qnare  impedit 


Naifty  . 

Wsiintia  Oartae 
Owenant 
Annmty  . 
Debt  . 

Detinue 
Account 
Trespass : — 
Body 


6.  SaamHenUandproJiUii), 

3    Admeasniement  of  pasture 

7.  Wardship  and  marriage  (15). 

•        .      6     Ejeotinont  of  ward  . 

3  Forfeiture  of  marriage  . 

8.  ^d0oiofoiis(2O). 

4  Bi^t  of  adyowson 
.  15 

9.  Personal  aetians  {60). 

1  Trespass  (cantintted) : — 

2  CkxKb 

3  Maricet*  . 

5  Forestalling* 

19  Rescue .  . 

5  Abetment 

6  Nuisance 
Kavislinicnt  of  wife 

3  Conspiracy  . 

3  Deceit  of  Cburt 

10.  Crime  {I). 


1 
66 
2 


1 


3 
3 


Appeal  of  homicide  

11.  Proceedings  of  seeond  Mutenoe  (4). 

2    False  judgement 

12.  Prerogative  proceedings  (4). 


Ontalication  . 


Prohibitiim 


Qud  talis  damat  . 
Perqaaeservitia  . 


13.  Judicial  miUi^), 

.   11  Sdieiadas 
4 

*  The  action  wan  bekl  not  to  lie. 


4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 
4 
7 


B2 
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The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  immense  preponderance 
of  actions  oonoeming  land  and  rights  over  land.  The  first  group 
akme  consisting  of  direct  claims  to  land  forms  over  a  third  of  all 
the  ropoited  cases.  In  this  group  it  is  very  noticeable  how 
insignificant  the  purely  droiturel  actions  are  in  number  compared 
with  the  write  of  entry — happily  described  by  Hedonas  being '  en  la 
possession  color6  du  droit  * — and  even  with  the  possessory  assises. 
No  case  occurs  of  the  termor's  action  quare  eiecU  infra  ierminnm, 
but  the  form  of  action  is  once  referred  to.  The  oases  in  the  next 
seven  groups  are  likewise  concerned  with  rights  over  land  and  the 
incidents  of  tenure.  Even  in  the  personal  group,  ivarantia  carter 
and  all  the  cases  of  covenant  which  occur  relate  to  land.  Several 
of  the  cases  under  these  two  heads  are  cases  in  which  tlic  pro- 
cedure in  court  is  only  a  means  of  conveyance.  In  one  of  the  cases 
of  annuity  the  annuity  is  a  provision  for  an  infant  until  he  shall 
be  advanced  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  in  another  we  have  an 
example  of  the  tendency  to  give  the  annuity  a '  real '  character  by 
oharging  the  chambers  of  the  heir.  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  oases  of  debt  makes  it  probable  that  claims  of  this  kind 
were  more  commonly  and  conveniently  enforced  in  the  local  courts. 
Of  the  eases  of  detinue  three  are  claims  for  the  return  of  oharters : 
in  such  cases  the  defendant  cannot  wage  his  law.  Trespass  would 
•  ^gure  more  largely  if  we  had  more  reports  from  the  King's  Bentdu 

Some  details  of  the  cases  faUing  under  the  lord  and  tenant 
group  may  be  of  interest,  as  illustrating  something  of  the  social 
structure  of  the  time,  more  especially  as  we  seem  in  one  set  of  cases 
to  see  the  court  in  the  act  of  making  a  development  of  the  law. 
We  see,  too,  how  hard  it  18  to  keep  sharply  apart  the  notions  of 
right  and  possession. 

We  find  only  a  single  instance  of  the  writ  of  customs  and 
services.*  Its  droiturel  character  made  it  cumbrous  and  dilatory, 
and  this  fact  must  have  led  to  its  disuse.  Yet  in  the  case  before  ua 
counsel  argues  that  it  has  more  than  one  form,  '  some  are  writs 
of  right  which  are  to  be  terminated  by  battle  or  the  grand  assise ; 
and  such  a  writ  none  can  use  except  one  who  can  speak  of  the 
clear  right.  Others  are  mixed  in  the  possession  *  (te.  are  partly 
possessory).  In  another  passage  (if  the  text  is  right)  he  contrasts 
it  with  the  cessavit  which,  he  says,  '  lies  altogether  in  the  right.* 
At  any  rate  the  court  upheld  the  writ,  though  brought  by  one 
who  was  only  a  tenant  in  frank-marriage. 

Of  the  cessavit,  a  statutory  writ '  which  enabled  the  lord  to 
recover  the  land,  if  the  services  were  in  arrear  for  two  years  and 
it  was  impossible  to  find  distress,  we  have  six  cases,  including  one 
of  the  ceesavit  de  canlaria,  a  remedy  given  for  failure  to  maintain 

*  Bsrdolf  V.  Priorees  of  B.,  i.  115. 

•  Stotato  oC  Olooootter,  o.  4, 1278 ;  Westminitor  II,  c  21, 128& 
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a  ehantiy.*  In  one  case  the  writ  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  a  writ 
of  4ght  and  the  paidl  denrars,  on  the  ground  of  in&nqy,  though  the 
oesBsr  was  the  tenant's  own  wvong.*  A  view  is  refnsed  where  the 
tenant  is  himself  the  person  who  oeased  the  senrioes.^  Whether 
the  writ  lies  for  incidents  of  tenure  that  are  not  periodic  is  left 
doabtful.^^  For  a  cesser  in  the  time  of  the  demandant's  ancestor 
the  writ  will  not  lie." 

The  tenant  was  protected  from  excessive  claims  for  services 
by  the  ne  iniuste  vexes,  also  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right, 
where  the  lord  was  seised  of  sersnces  greater  than  those  actually 
due  and  distrained.  Only  a  single  case  of  this  occurs,^^  and  there 
the  action  is  met  by  a  plea  that  the  tenant  is  the  lord's  villein. 
An  argument  in  a  case  of  replevin  shows  the  '  ancestral '  quality 
of  thene  ininsle  vexes ;  the  tenant  and  his  ancestors  must  have  held 
of  the  lord  and  his  ancestors :  a  purchaser  cannot  use  the  writ.*^ 

The  Statute  of  Marlhorough,  1267,  gave  a  new  remedy  by 
the  writ  e(mimfofmamfeqffamenH  to  a  tenant  who  was  distrained 
for  sint  ol  court  contrary  to  the  feofiEment  under  which  he  or  his 
snoestors  had  taken  the  hyod,  with  a  saving,  however,  in  fovonr 
of  the  lord  in  the  case  where  the  suit  had  been  done  before  the 
period  of  limitation,  the  first  voyage  of  Henry  III  into  Brittany, 
1230.  Two  cases  of  proceedings  by  means  of  this  writ  are  given  in 
these  volumes.  In  one  "  a  oonoession  by  the  lord  that  the  tenant 
may  for  his  convenience  do  suit  at  a  near  instead  of  a  more  remote 
court,  although  it  had  been  for  .some  time  acted  on,  is  treated  as 
not  binding  upon  the  lord  :  the  original  suit  remains  due.  In  the 
other  ^®  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  necessary'  for  the  tenant  to 
produce  a  charter  of  feoffment  in  order  to  maintain  the  action. 

The  writ  of  mesne  enables  the  tenant  to  require  the  mesne  lord 
to  indemnify  him  against  claims  of  the  lord  paramount.  Six  oases 
occur.  In  one^'  an  inoonohisiYe  debate  shows  the  difllcnttisB 
which  arose  in  reconciling  the  personal  and  proprietary  sides  of 
feudal  relations.  A  lady  Diana  of  Hole  had  given  land  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  in  free  and  perpetual  alms.  The  manor  in 
which  the  property  lay  snhsequsntltf  oame  by  leoffinent  to  Bdbert, 
the  defendant,  who  confirmed  the  lady's  gift,  reserving  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  nothing  but  the  orisons  and  spiritual  benefits,  and 
binding  himself  to  acquit  the  abbot  and  his  successors  against  all 
folk.  The  lord  paramount  distrains  the  abbot  for  homage,  fealty, 
and  suit  to  be  done  at  his  court  at  Barnstaple.  The  abbot  brings 
the  action  against  Robert  to  be  acquitted  of  these  services.  The 
difficulty  in  the  abbot's  case  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  services, 

•  ii.  18.        •  i.  ifiO.  »  Prior  of  St.  Oswald  v.  Friar«  I\t'achai»,ia.  87, 

"  i.  158.  "  Copper  v.  Gederings,  iii.  106. 

<•  Boys  V.  Abbot  of  HiibM.iiL  109.         *•  IMdon  «.  Abbot  of  BoMiIiBii,  i.  ISI. 

**  Sayville  r.  Prior  of  Pontrfract,  ii.  93.  ODinm  «.  Cn%  U.  9S. 

"  Abbot  of  HartiaDd  v.  Ikaupel,  iii.  164. 
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which,  bemg  spiritual,  ave  inoapalile  of  iwinignmnit,  but  remain 
due  to  Diana's  hiein.  The  abbot  has  never  attonifid  to  Bobert,  and 
it  is  Aigned  that  he  eaanot  attorn  away  from  the  donor  and  her 

heirs.  Consequently  he  is  not  Robert's  tenant  in  spite  of  the 
deed  of  confirmation.  The  solution  which  was  later  reached,^® 
namely,  that  the  lordship  might  be  granted,  but  tiiat  the  tenant 
should  thenceforth  hold  by  fealty  only,  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one  in  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the  court  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  abbot  on  the  ground  that  whether 
the  lordshi{)  was  alienable  or  not,  the  action  of  mesne  woiild  lie 
even  against  one  wlio  was  not  truly  a  mesne  lord,  if  by  his  charter 
he  had  so  confirmed  the  tenant's  estate  as  to  imply  a  mesne  tenure 
and  an  undertaking  to  warrant  and  acquit  the  tenant.  At  any 
rate  a  record  from  later  proceedings  in  the  same  action  appears 
in  some  manuscripts  showing  a  judgement  In  fovour  of  the 
abbot  on  the  ground  that '  Robert  cannot  in  this  behalf  escape 
from  the  acquittance  against  his  own  deed  *. 

Another  case  ^  raises  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
hundredal  and  the  seigniorial  jurisdiction.  The  tenant  alleges 
that  the  lord,  contrary  to  his  own  deed, '  which  says  that  you  are 
bound  to  acquit  against  all  men/  has  failed  to  acquit  him  against 
one  H.  who  demands  suit  to  his  hundred  of  W.  The  action  fails, 
since  the  demandant  is  driven  to  confess  that  the  hundred  belongs 
not  to  H.  but  to  R.,  but  the  arguments  and  the  judgement  leave 
it  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  suit  was  in  any  case  a  matter  of 
which  acquittance  could  be  demanded  in  the  action  ;  it  is  a  matter, 
it  is  argued,  that  is  demanded  by  reason  of  residence.  A  short 
note  which  occurs  in  two  of  the  manuscripts  states  the  rule  that 
of  *  suit  royal  to  a  hundred  '  one  cannot  have  the  right  to  be 
acquitted  by  one*8  lord.* 

Hie  fieM  on  iddilch  the  battle  <tf  lord  and  tenant  with  regard  to 
the  incidents  of  tenure  was  mostly  fought  out  was  tJie  action  of 
replevin.  Of  this  action  over  nxty  cases  occur  in  these  volumes. 
Some  of  the  cases,  no  doubt,  are  cases  of  a  replevin  of  goods  taken 
in  distress  damage  feasant,  and  involve  no  relation  of  tenure, 
and  such  actions  fall  more  properly  under  the  easement  and 
profit  greup.  Thus  questions  of  the  intmrcommoning  of  vills.** 
of  an  appurtenant  right  of  pasture  by  prescription,**  of  a  right 
of  way,**  of  a  several  fisher\'  ^ — the  boat  is  taken  damage  feasant — 
of  an  appurtenant  right  to  agistment,"  may  be  raised  in  such 
an  action,  and  a  commoner  can  protect  himself  against  a  stranger 
who  puts  his  beasts  upon  the  common.**   A  landowner  who 

"  Co.  Litt.  98  a.  >•  iii.  U9. 

CS.Ooko,8Iiist.9»;  FitilMrlMrt,  ITofiim  AmmMi.  804. 

"  i.  39.  «  Walton  r  .  Latimer,  i.  81. 

"  Latimer  r.  Walton,  i.  1G5.  »*  Hui«he  v.  Wike.  ii.  78. 

*^  Scardeburgii  v.  Uiram,  ii.  129.  iii.  102. 
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finds  tregpftODoro  taking  rabbits  in  his  wanea  may  take  from  them 
a  fertet  and  nets,  bnt  he  must  do  so  while  th^  are  within  the. 


But  tibe  bulk  of  the  cases  of  replevin  raise  questions 
incident  to  tenure.  We  find  the  lord  distraining  for  all  manner 
ol  services,  for  rent,^  for  homage,^  for  fealty,^  for  a  relief,**  for 
a  heriot,**  for  suit  of  mill,^  for  suit  of  court,**  for  escuage,*'  for 
an  amercement  at  a  view  of  frankpledge  where  the  lord  allies 
that  lie  is  lord  of  a  manor  with  view  of  all  residents  in  the  manor,^ 
even  for  masses  duo  from  a  parson  by  reason  of  tenure.^  "VMien 
the  person  who  claims  the  services  has  seized  the  goods  or  beasts 
on  the  land  of  which  he  claims  the  lordship,  the  owner  brings  the 
writ  and  the  sheriff  redelivers  the  goods  to  him,  on  his  giving 
security  to  prosecute  the  action  and  return  them  if  it  is  decided 
against  him.  The  distrainor  mnst  now '  avow or  if  he  is  acdng 
as  bailiff  for  another, '  make  cognizance/  i.e.  must  show  cause 
justifying  the  sdsure.  He  is  thus  put  in  the  position  of  plaintiff 
and  must  prove  his  ease ;  but  a  merdiy  possessory  title  is,  or  at 
any  rate  was,  enough.  We  still  read  'The  sie  vexea  goes  to 
discharge  the  tenancy  in  the  right :  and  replevin  is  the  most 
tender  and  possessional  thing  that  there  is  \^  and  this  was  the 
old  law.  '  On  the  one  hand  a  lord  or  would-be  lord  must  not 
distrain  unless  he  can  allege  a  recent  seisin  of  those  services 
the  arrears  of  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  recover.  On  tin-  other 
hand,  a  recent  if  wrongful  seisin  of  those  servitcs  gives  him  the 
right  to  distrain.'^  This  principle  will  work  in  favour  of  the 
lord.  He  is  not  likely  for  long  to  omit  exacting  the  services, 
and  thus  he  will  keep  alive  his  seisin.  If  he  has  failed  to  do  so, 
he  can  afford  to  bring  the  droit urel  actions  which  will  restore  the 
right.  The  tenant,  at  any  rate  if  he  is  a  small  man,  is  only  too 
like^  to  submit  to  an  unjustifiable  exaetion,  and  unlikely  to  engage 
in  the  expensive  litigation  which  will  discharge  him  of  a  once 
acquired  seisin  of  the  services. 

But  by  the  time  of  Edward  II  the  purely  possessory  nature 
of  replevin  is  being  largely  modified. '  Tou  desire  to  charge  them 
because  your  avowry  lies  in  the  possession,*  says  Scfope  J.,^ 
'  but  in  every  avowry  both  right  and  possession  are  present*' 
This  double  character  of  the  action  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  two  statutes.   The  Statute  of  Marlborough,  o.  9,  which  had 

"  Bofdm  V.  Alspath,  i.  87. 
Wington n.  Wington, i.  135 ;  Bukeham «. SiMUitoD, ii. OS.  **  i.  78,fto. 

*•  Abp.  of  Canterbury  ! .  IVrcy.  iii.  28.  "  Konyngton  v.  Cornwall,  ii.  179. 

Codeatom  v.  Prior  of  Tunbridge.  "  Starley  v.  Thralkeld,  iii.  81. 

See  OMKS  dted  on  the  two  next  pages.      **  Unlebanie  «.  Le  Moygne,  ii.  187.  - 


**  DniMltv.  Cogan,  iv.  110.  "  Rogers  v.  Honyngham,  iv.  107. 

*  Horlo,  arguendo,  in  iv.  T'J.  **  PoUook  and  llaitlandt  ii.  578. 

**  Hauterive  p.  Fainel,  iv.  at  p.  b3. 
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given  pioteotkm  to  tlie  tnuuit  by  means  of  tlie  eonfrs  forwmm 
JeqffamenU  unless  there  had  been  a  seisin  of  the  ser?ioee  befoie 
1230  has  aheady  been  mentioned.  It  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  attempts  would  be  made  to  use  the  statute  as  »  pies 
to  an  ayowiy  for  services.  Again,  the  Statute  of  Westminster, 
n,  c.  2,  'to  the  intent  tiiat  justices  may  know  up<H&  what 
fresh  seisin  the  lords  may  avow  the  distress  reasonable  npoa 
thmt  tenants,*  had  enacted  that '  a  reasooaJikle  distress  may  be 
avowed  upon  the  seisin  of  any  ancestor  or  predecessor  ainoe  the 
time  ^t  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin  hath  run',  Le.  since  1241 
Thus  the  door  was  opened  for  raising  questions  of  ancient  as 
opposed  to  recent  seisin  of  the  services.  An  ancient  seiaii. 
espeoisily  if  it  goes  back  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  gets  to 
look  veiy  much  like  a  right.  A  considerable  number  of  caset 
in  these  volumes  deal  with  the  questions  so  raised.  In  Hautenve 
V.  Painel  *^  the  avowant  for  suit  of  court  alleges  his  own  iMsisin 
by  the  hand  of  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  pleads  a  charter  of 
feoffment,  without  reservation  of  suit,  made  to  his  ancestor  bv 
thc  avowant's  ancestor.  Counsel  for  the  avowant  t  ries  to  argue 
that  if  the  plaintiff  relics  on  the  Statute  of  Marlborough  he 
must  bring  tlie  contra  Jormam  feoffamenli  :  and  that  seisin  from 
the  time  limited  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II  is  enough 
for  the  avowant's  purpose  in  the  present  action.  The  court 
decides  against  him,  and  he  is  driven  to  allege  a  seisin  for  the 
longer  period.  The  jur^^  ultimately  find  in  his  favour  on  this 
issue,  and  one  may  doubt  whether  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  made  very  much  practical  difference  which 
period  was  alleged  :  presumably  if  tlie  memory  of  persons  living 
at  that  time  testified,  as  far  as  it  went  back,  to  a  continuous 
seisin,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  infer  that  the  seisin  had  been  from 
1230  as  from  1242.  In  an  earlier  case,^  where  the  facts  were  the 
same,  it  is  not  so  clear  what  view  the  court  took  as  to  the  law, 
though  according  to  one  report  oounsel  for  the  avowant  ultimatdy 
pleaded  a  seisin  of  the  suit  before  the  earlier  period  of  limitation, 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  record.  But  the  feeling  against  givii^ 
effect  to  a  wrongful  seieln  is  strongly  shown  by  the  fable  told 
by  Bereford  G. J.  '  Once  iqnm  a  time  a  man  lay  sick  abed, 
teoA  so  weak  was  he  that  he  swooned  and  lay  in  a  trance,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  came  unto  a  certain  place  and  there  saw 
three  pair  of  gallows,  each  one  higher  than  the  last ;  and  on  the 
shortest  hung  his  grandfather,  and  on  the  mean  his  father; 
and  he  asked  wherefore  this  was  so;  and  one  answered  him 
and  said  that  his  grandfather  did  a  disseisin,  and  for  this  treqfMss 
was  hanged,  and  after  him  for  continuance  in  the  wrong  his 
son  was  higher  hanged,  and  the  third  and  highest  pair  ggJlows 
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was  for  his  own  proper  use  when  he  should  be  dead,  because  of 
the  yet  longer  continuance  in  the  wrong.  So  do  not  you  trust 
too  much  to  what  you  say  about  your  doing  no  wTong  in  con- 
tinuing the  estate  of  your  ancestors  ;  for  if  their  estate  be  wrongful 
8o  is  your  own.' 

In  both  uf  these  there  had  been  no  alienation :  the 

action  was  between  feoffor's  heir  and  feoffee's  heir.  Where  one 
of  the  parties  is  an  assignee  the  jjosition  may  be  different.  On 
the  oDe  hand  in  an  anonymous  case^  where  there  had  been 
a  feoffment  reserving  no  suit,  and  the  avowant,  who  distrained 
fortJie  suit,  was  an  aasignee  <rf  the  feoffor,  he  was  alkfwed  tonly 
on  a  recent  seisin,  a  seisin,  that  is,  ever  since  1242.  The  Statute 
of  Marlborough  was  not  referred  to  in  argument  or  by  the  court ; 
but  there  is  a  reporter's  note, '  and  not  beyond  the  limitation  of 
the  writ  of  novbl  disseisin,  as  the  deed  was  a  stranger's.*  A 
man's  deed  will  bind  his  heirs :  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will 
bind  his  asngns.  In  the  Ftior  of  Bishopsgate  v.  Habenhaohe^ 
plaintiff  and  avowant  were  assigns  of  the  original  feoffor  and 
feoffee,  the  feoffment  again  heang  one  which  reserved  no  suit. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  Statute  of  Marlborough  is  not  directly 
relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff ;  indeed  one  of  his  counsel  says» '  I 
freely  grant  we*  are  at  the  common  law.'  His  case  appears  to 
be  that  the  feoffment  discharged  the  tenement,  and  that  ihe  more 
recent  seisin  by  the  hand  of  his  predecessor,  an  earlier  prior, 
will  not  charge  the  land  save  for  the  predecessor's  time.  This 
view  is  accepted  by  the  court,  and  the  avowant  is  driven  to  plead 
a  seisin  from  before  1230.  The  case  is  not  therefore,  as  it  at  first 
sight  appears,  inctmsistent  with  the  last.  But  in  Venour  v.  Blund 
it  looks  as  if  the  tide  had  decisively  turned.  This  case  was  one 
between  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  and  a  purchaser  of  the  ser\-ices. 
Again  it  is  argued  that  tlic  feoffor's  deed  is  not  binding  on  the 
purchaser  :  it  is  *  not  the  deed  of  our  feoffor  nor  of  any  of  our 
feoffor's  ancestors,  nor  of  our  ancestor's  The  importance  of 
the  case  and  the  hardship  of  allowing  a  man  to  rely  on  a  wrong 
against  the  deed  of  his  predecessor  in  title  is  clearly  felt  by  the 
court.  The  case  is  more  than  once  adjounied.  *  Talk  about 
a  compromise  until  to-morrow,  for  as  a  matter  of  law,  you  are 
pleading  about  the  right  in  one  way  or  the  other,*  says  Bere- 
ford  C.J.  *  And  by  a  decision  on  this  avowry  we  shall  make 
a  law"  throughout  all  the  land.  A  bad  rascal  of  a  baiUff  or  hayuard 
may  cause  a  pour  man  to  do  suit,  and  thereby  he  would  remain 
charged  for  all  time  through  this  false  possession.'  At  last  the 
court  forces  the  avowant  to  aver  seisin  of  the  suit  before  the 
voyage  of  King  Henry  into  Brittany,  and  the  chi^  justice  adds, 

«  ix.  71.  ♦*  iv.  91.  •  iv.  167. 

iv.  159.  *'  iv.  162. 
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*  for  twenty  years  there  has  not  come  into  England  so  good  a  law 
for  poor  people  *. 

A  case  ^  reported  earlier  in  the  same  volume,  though  it  is 
inconclusive,  for  judgement  was  leserved,  and  the  plaintiff 
ultimately  allowed  the  action  to  go  against  him  by  default,  ia 
worth  referring  to  as  an  instance  of  similar  questions  arising  with 
reference,  not  to  a  suit  of  court,  but  to  a  rent  service.  A  previous 
bishop  with  the  consent  of  his  chapter  had  by  deed  released  to 
a  tenant,  his  heirs  and  assigns  part  of  the  rent  service.  The 
tenant's  heir  had  enfeoffed  the  plaintiff  to  hold  of  the  chief  lord. 
The  present  bishop  has.  however,  had  seisin  of  the  whole  original 
rent  by  tiie  hand  of  tlic  plaintiff"  and  now  distrains  for  three  and 
a  half  years'  rent  in  arrear.  Counsel  for  the  avowant  contends,  and 
the  aigument  is  not  answered,  that  the  Statute  of  Marlborou^ 
is  no  defence  to  the  avowry  ;  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  because 
the  release  is  not  a  charter  of  feoffment,  or  because  the  plaintiff 
is  merely  an  assign  of  the  original  releasee.^  The  avowant  alleges 
seisin  of  the  rent  service  since  the  time  fixed  by  the  Statute  of 
Westminster.  Apparently  the  tenant  has  only  recently  acquired 
the  property,  for  he  says  that  the  avo want's  seisin  during  the 
plaintiff's  own  time  has  heea  for  only  hi^  a  year.  But  a  seisin  of 
the  avowant's  last  ])redecessor  for  ten  years,  the  fact  that  he  died 
seised,  and  that  the  avowant  himself  has  been  seised,  make 
a  strong  case  for  him.  The  chief  justice  is  at  any  rate  clear  about 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  case.  '  It  is  a  dishonourable  thing  for  an 
honest  man  to  demand  that  which  his  predecessor  released.  But,' 
he  says  to  the  plaintiff.  '  as  they  make  a  title  higher  up  '  (i.e.  they 
plead  the  predecessor's  seisin),  '  it  will  beliove  you  to  answer.* 
One  version  reports  stronger  language  : 

The  men  of  Holy  Church  have  n  wonderful  way  !  If  they  get  a  foot  on 
a  man's  land,  they  will  have  their  wliole  body  there.  For  the  love  of  God, 
the  bishop  is  a  shrewd  fellow  !  And  this  is  the  deed  of  his  predecessor,  who 
received  other  teneuiMits  for  his  zeleste  and  qpdt  claim.  And  the  plaintiff 
has  done  no  wrong.  So  don*t  you  do  him  any  wrong  by  &]m  colour,  lest 
there  happen  to  you  what  happened  to  one  who  did  a  di— eiainj  about 
which  there  is  a  good  tale  above  in  Herbert  de  llareys  v.  Thomas  Oogan.^ 

Two  replevin  cases  illustrate  curious  points  tiutt  may  arise  in 
the  relations  of  lord  mesne  and  tenant.  In  one  ^  a  tenant  before 
the  Statute  of  Quia  Emptores  enfeoffed  another  to  hold  by  the 
service  of  six  praee,  whereas  he  himself  held  of  the  ohief  loid  by 
the  service  of  twelve  pence.  Then  he  granted  to  the  chief  loid 

**  Thoigrim  V.  Bishop  of  Hereford,  iv.  G4. 

**  iv.  66,  66, 69.  The  wpwrto  digwr :  thethiidBuggeetsthatifaffedgoewotoIthd 

bishop  had  released  to  the  pUintifT,  or  if  the  present  bishop  had  wleMOd  lo  tiie  p]ain< 
tiffB  feoffor,  the  releaM  might  perhaps  have  been  pleaded. 

Ani€p  p.  248.  Luotelejre  v.  Bagot,  iv.  17. 
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the  services  of  the  tenant  in  demesne,  and  that  tenant  attorned 
tor  the  six  pence.  The  lord  now  distrains  for  the  twelve  pence. 
It  is  held  that  he  cannot  do  this  if  he  took  the  tenant's  fealty  : 
the  mesne  tenure  has  been  extinguished.  In  the  other  the 
chief  lord  purchases  the  land  from  the  tenant  in  demesne.  The 
mesne  lord  thus  becomes  lord  of  his  own  chief  lord  in  regard  to 
the  purchased  pr()])erty,  and  is  allowed  to  avow  upon  him  and 
the  latter  is  driven  to  di.sclaim. 

A  small  group  of  cases,  though  turning  on  a  technical  rule  of 
procedure,  is  uuportant  as  showing  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the 
line  between  the  realty  and  personalty  of  things  and  aoticniB. 
It  was  well  establiahed  that  while  the  wife  can  have  rights  in  land 
which  are  not  her  husband's  rights,  her  goods  are  simply  his  goods. 
Now  the  action  of  replevin  is  in  one  sense  personal,  for  it  orders 
the  return  of  chattels.  Yet  the  real  question  in  dispute  is  usually 
one  relatipg  to  rights  over  land.  It  is  held  to  follow  that  husband 
and  wife  may  properly  join  in  bringing  the  action  where  the 
question  in  dispute  is  a  claim  of  the  husband  in  right  of  his  wife 
to  common.'*  In  other  cases  the  husband  sues  or  is  sued  alone, 
but  it  turns  out  that  a  question  of  his  wife's  right  over  land 
is  involved.  The  plaintiff  or  defendant,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
allowed  to '  pray  aid  *  of  his  wife,**  hi  order  that  she  may  be  before 
the  court  to  assert  her  right.  The  procedure  for  bringing  her 
before  the  court  seems  to  have  undergone  a  change  in  the  period 
covered  b}'  these  reports.  In  one  of  the  (  arlier  cases**  aid  was 
granted  and  a  writ  issued  to  summon  his  wife.  But  the  report 
contaiDS  a  criticism  on  this :  '  which  seemed  strange,  for  in  such 
a  case  a  wife  shall  not  be  summoned,  but  the  husband  shall  be 
told  to  produce  his  wife  in  court  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so.'  This  looks 
like  a  survival  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  formal  aid  prayer  of 
the  wife  in  such  cases,  though  the  husband  might  informally  bring 
her  before  the  court  to  state  her  case  if  he  thought  worth  while. 
In  a  case  in  the  fourth  volume  the  question  of  procedure  is 
directly  rai.sed  by  counsel  and  decided  by  the  court.  The  plaintiff 
J) rays  aid  of  his  wife,  which  is  granted  :  and  he  then  sues  a  writ 
to  cause  his  wife  to  come. 

Herle  to  Tondeby.  We  think  that  without  any  writ  the  husband  should 
be  told  to  produce  his  wife.  We  have  often  seen  that  dono.  Stanton,  J, 
No  one  in  England  could  maintain  that  prorodure  as  lawful,  namely,  that 
in  a  plea  of  land,  or  any  pl*'a  which  touches  the  realty,  a  husband  should  be 
told  to  produce  his  wife  without  her  being  summoned. 

Technical  as  is  most  of  the  matter  of  these  Year  Books  they 

«*  Broke  «.  Broghton,  ir.  106 ;  «f. »  Ottukx  eM»  dlMDMed  in  i.  119.       **  i.  128. 
Cobham  v.  Pftyforer,  i.  10;  i.  94,  96;  FofftaMje  v.  H»iitt«d«,  iv.  ITS.  a. 

Gouteby  r.  Latimer,  iii.  111. 

"  Cobham  v.  Payforer,  i.  10.  Porteseyo  v.  Haustedo,  iv.  173. 
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abound  in  points  of  human  and  historioal  interest.  The  ooune 
of  agrioultuie  is  iUustrated  by  sueh  oases  as  Osgodby  v.  Abbot  of 
Wobum*'  and  Billing  v.  Eton,**  where  the  custom  is  aQeged  of 
pasturing  oxen  and  all  manner  of  beasts  '  in  two  years  after  com 
cut  and  in  the  third  year  throughout  the  year  when  the  land  lies 
fidlow  In  Gouteby  v.  Latimer,"  unfortunately  very  ill  reported, 
we  read  of '  a  great  place  which  folk  call  a  breache  * ;  and  according 
to  the  plea  upon  the  record 

This  place  of  Snthbrech  is  a  certain  fidd  which,  by  old  custom  then  used, 
ought  to  be  plou^ied  and  sown  for  six  successive  years,  and  then  for  the 
next  six  successive  years  it  should  lie  fresh,  and  throughout  those  six  years 
when  the  field  happens  to  lie  fresh,  the  field  is  a  ronimon  pasture,  belonging 
to  the  free  tenement  of  the  plaintiff  and  all  the  other  freeholders  of  the 
vill  who  hold  by  bovates,  &c. 

We  are  made  to  realize  what  the  enforcement  of  status  of  villeinage 
might  mean  w  hen  we  read  of  Simon  of  Paris,  alderman  of  London, 
and  sometime  sheriff,  being  seized  at  Necton  as  a  villein  '  found  in 
his  nest  '  by  the  lord's  bailiff.  He  .seems  to  have  been  imprisoned 
for  a  few  hours  only,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  record  that 
in  the  action  which  he  brought  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment 
he  was  found  to  be  a  free  man  and  of  free  estate,  and  that  the 
jury  awscded  him  £100  damages.*  The  snapping  up  of  wardships 
was  a  common  occurrence,  for  which  a  technical  term '  happer  la 
garde '  existed.*^  There  are  two,  or  perhaps  three,  cases  of  abduc- 
tion, '  rayishment,'  of  the  ward.  We  should  see  more  if  the 
reports  were  not  almost  exclusively  those  of  prooeediqgs  in  the 
Common  Pleas.  The  buying,  selling,  and  leasii^  of  wardships  is 
of  regular  occurrence.  Sometimes  a  man  seems  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  provide,  by  means  of  a  collusive  conveyance,  against 
the  burden  which  a  wardship  would  impose  on  his  heir.**  In  one 
ease  the  father  tries  to  make  what  is  in  effect  the  appointment  of 
a  guardian  by  enfeoffing  his  son  and  dehvering  the  land  to  another 
to  keep  for  him.** 

A  lady  claims  dower,  alleging  that  her  husband  has  died 
at  '  Ypota  en  le  mier  de  Grez  ' :  the  other  side  drop  their 
contention  tiuit  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  life,  and  plead  that  both  she  and  her  husband  are 
prolesBed  in  religion ;  the  bishop's  certificate  decides  in  their 
favour.**  A  man  and  a  woman  as  husband  and  wile  are  levying 
a  fine  in  the  Common  Pleas :  some  one  intervenes  and  asserts  that 
she  is  his  wife  ravished  from  him,  and  that  an  action  for  the 

"  i.  104.  «  ii.  37.  iii.  111. 

«  Paris  V.  Page,  i.  11.  i.  108 ;  MwMOhd  v.  Lovel,  iv.  8.  iii.  121. 

•  PatMhiill  V.  Bray,  Ui.  186u 

*^  Maundovillo  v.  Fitz;>ayn.  i.  21.  Another  Tflnkm  givw  Ibo  BtlM  of  Htm  fllM 
as  '  Spoca Was  the  name  itaelf  an  invention  ? 
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ravishment  is  pending  in  the  King's  Bench.  This  is  found  to  be 
true  and  the  note  of  the  fine  is  not  received.*^  John  of  Gyse  brings 
an  action  for  the  abduction  of  his  wife  Isabel  against  Adam  of 
Baudewyne.  The  Court  treats  her  as  de  facto  his  wife,  though  it  is 
alleged  that  ho  is  suing  a  divorce.  The  jury  find  against  him  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  abduction,  and  six  years  later  the  former  defendant 
proceeds  against  him  for  like  offence.  In  the  next  year  the  Patent 
Rolls  show  Isabel  recognized  as  John's  wife.**  The  same  John  of 
Gyse  appears  as  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  Thomas  Baudewyn 
for  falsely  abetting  Alice,  the  widov  of  Brice  of  Burwood,  to  appeal 
him  for  the  mmder  ni  heat  husbaiMf 

A  sarviyal  of  the  notloii  that  the  king's  peace  dies  iirith  him 
oooim  in  a  case  of  trespasB.*  The  writ  had  been  broiight  for 
batteiy  in  the  time  of  the  late  king.  The  parties  pleaded  to  issue, 
and  b^oie  the  inquest  the  king  died.  The  defendants  were  found 
guilty,  to  the  phtintiff^s  damage  forty  marks,  and  the  trespassers 
were  adjudged  to  prison.  'And  so  note,*  adds  the  reporter, '  that 
they  were  adjudged  to  prison  for  a  trespass  done  in  the  time  of 
another  king,  for  in  that  time  they  had  pleaded  to  the  issue  of  the 
plea.   Otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  punished.' 

A  grim  story  is  told  by  Bereford  C.J.,  by  way  of  showing 
that '  acquitted  of  a  certain  felony  and  never  arraigned  of  any 
other '  is  not  a  good  plea  to  a  writ  of  escheat  on  the  ground 
of  febny. 

It  nay  have  dianoed  to  him  as  it  chanced  to  a  man  who  did  felony  and 
obtained  the  king's  charter  of  peace,  and  aftenraids  oame  into  oout  and 
left  Mb  charter  at  home,  and  was  anaigned  of  the  felony,  and  said  that  he 
had  the  king's  charter  at  home,  and  because  of  the  confession  of  felony, 
and  because  he  had  not  the  charter  at  hand,  he  was  hanged  before 
nights.* 

Yet,  as  win  have  been  seen  above,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  the 
strong  deeue  of  the  judges  to  temper  the  rigour  of  the  law  and 
prevent  the  abuse  of  legal  prooedure  for  purposes  of  oppression. 
A  few  more  instances  may  be  given.  '  We  must  serve  our  olieiits 
aooording  to  the  law  of  the  land,'  says  counsel,  when  Stanton  J. 
objects  that  his  technical  plea  to  a  voucher  is  contrary  to  good 
faith.  '  Reason ',  retorts  Bereford  O.J.,  '  requires  that  yon  war* 
rant  him,  and  the  law  is  founded  on  reason,  and  good  feith 
demands  it,  since  you  yourselves  are  this  day  seised  of  the  tene- 
ments.' ^  '  They  would  like  to  have  the  ^ggs  and  the  halfpenny 
as  well'  is  a  remark  attributed  to  the  same  judge  in  another 
report  of  the  case.  In  one  case  the  plaintiff  had  claimed  a  sum 

«  i.  37.  *^  iv.  Introdootion,  XTKiii. 

•»  a.  154.  iu.  104. 

*  Aiofabishop  of  Oaiiteffbaiy  v.  Dyor,  uL  168,  ISfiw      **  Geniit  fh  Gtnil,  ir*  7S. 
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due  apoQ  bieach  of  a  oonditioii  which  had  caused  him  no  damage. 
The  letter  of  the  bond  18  on  his  side.  In  words  which  aie  a  remark- 
able anticipation  of  a  modem  doctrine  of  equity,  Bereford  J.  tells 
his  counsel: 

This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  debt :  it  is  a  penalty ;  snd  witii  what 
equity  (look  you)  can  yon  demand  this  penalty  ?  . . .  Were  you  to  remain 
asking  for  our  judgement,  you  would  not  come  by  your  debt  tiiese  seven 
yean,  for  a  judgement  of  the  law  is  not  to  be  giv^  in  that  sort  of  way.''^ 

An  attorney  who  has  vooohed  to  warranty  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  a  woman  who  claims  dower  is  sent  to  prison  by  Stanton  J. 
'  until  you  are  well  chastised 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  language  of  these  early  Year 
Books  and  of  Maitland's  work  on  it.  We  are  far  from  the  time 
when  law  French  had  become  an  ungrammatical  jargon  eked 
out  at  cvcrj'^  other  word  with  P^nglish.'^  We  are  still  more 
than  half  a  century  from  the  statute  which  ordered  (with  very 
imperfect  success)  the  use  of  English  in  the  courts.  French 
was  still  the  living  language  of  polite  society,  and  the  only  living 
language  in  w  liich  English  law  was  or  could  be  expressed.  Though 
affected  by  the  influence  of  the  French  of  Paris,  an  influence  which 
shows  itself  above  all  in  the  varieties  of  forms  and  spelling,  it 
underwent  a  development  of  its  own.  Of  this  language  Maitland 
has  given  us  in  the  ^troduction  to  the  first  volume  a  study  which 
is  enough  to  put  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  scholars  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  tiie  woid,  and  makes  us  feel  that  there  must  have  been 
something  very  wrong  in  the  teaching  which  could  not  make 
him  love  Greek.  A  few  points  may  be  noted.  An  tends  to 
become  aun  if  '  blocked  *  by  a  consonant,  as  in  laimt,  guannl, 
(hynminde  :  so  too  we  have  oun  for  on,  as  in  soun,  ount.  twvn 
for  son,  out.  nam  and  non.  In  il  doune  and  tl  cleym^  by  the  side 
of  noit^  donoim  and  nam  clamotns  we  see  the  effect  of  accent 
on  vocalization.  Ley  is  far  commoner  than  loy,  but  roy  far 
commoner  than  rey.  The  normal  singular  for  nouns  has  no 
the  plural  has  it :  there  is  no  declension  for  case.  Yet  il  is  the 
common  form  for  '  they  '.  An  uncertainty  in  the  use  of  final  c 
makes  it  look  at  first  sight  as  if  there  was  an  indifference  to  gender : 
but  the  correct  use  of  the  article  and  possessive  pronouns  shows 
that  ih»  sense  of  gender  is  not  lost. 

A  collection  of  verbal  forms  shows  the  verbal  inflections  well 
preserved:  the  ooqjugations  are  kept  distinct,  tiiongh  aver, 
iener,  of/ert  are  too  common,  and  reooverer  {reewperare)  tends 
to  become  reooverir.  Stare  is  still  represented  by  a  few  forms, 

n  Umfraville  v.  Lonsted,  ii.  58.        "  Broke  «^  Taylard,  iv.  194. 
"  Ina  case  dated  HiOiy  wr>  find  it  wTitten  of  the  making  of  candles,  *  fe  medfalneM 
de  ettx  dispeusera  ove  le  uoisomness  del  smell.'   2  Rollc  Ab.  139. 
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not  merged  in  the  verb  esire,  chiefly  in  technical  phrases,  such  as 
*  le  bref  estut '  the  writ  stood  '.  It  has  a  subjunctive  estoiae. 
The  imperfect  is  being  ousted  by  the  preterite  :  there  appears  no 
differanoe  in  meaning  betiween  them,  and  whete  the  imperfect 
form  18  preserved  the  corresponding  preterite  is  rarely  employed. 
Some  ▼erbe  are  developiiig  a  oonjugatioii  in  which  some  persons 
come  from  the  one  tense*  some  from  the  other :  thns  dixit  is 
normally  represented  by  dist,  but  dtxeruni  by  diaoient.  A  curious 
oontam [nation  appoars  in  viwlreint,  vinderefitUt  which  the  context 
requires  to  be  indicative.  Ert  ( =  erat)  occurs,  and  there  is  an 
instance  of  errez  ( =  eritis).  Respondre  regularly  (where  not 
abbreviated)  forms  tnyiis  rpsjwnez  :  is  this  due  to  *  proportional 
analogy  '  founded  on  prendre,  prenez,  and  the  like  ?  Remanstt 
appears  as  remisl.  Habuttn us,  hnhn istis  appear  as  aveitnes,  aveistes. 
Future  and  condition^lare  well  })reser\ed,  though  they  tend  to 
be  confused  with  each  (ither.  In  the  subjunctive  the  termina- 
tions -ows,  -ez  are  much  commoner  than  -iorns,  -iez.  Syntactically 
the  subjunctive  is  in  full  use  both  as  a  jussive  and  in  subortlinate 
clauses.  The  present  subjunctive  is  common  in  the  protasis 
of  a  oonditional  sentence.  Hie  imperfect  subjunctive  commonly 
appears  both  in  the  protasis  and  the  apodosis  of  an  '  nnresl  * 
conditional  sentence  (st  Jeo  deisae  .  .  ,jeo  abaHue  num  bnf) ;  but 
the  conditional  may  also  appear  in  the  apodosiB  after  a  subjunctive 
in  the  protasis,  and  the  same  apodosis  may  contain  both  subjunc- 
tive and  conditional  {nous  muchassome  noirt  Jeff  our,  et  il  vouchereii 
iforgerte).  The  reflexive  verb  frequently  supplants  the  passive 
{la  execudon  se  fra).  The  si  (  =  sic)  which  introduces  a  principal 
clause  after  a  subordinate  one  is  common  and  noteworthy,  *  pur 
ceo  que  trove  est  par  enqueste,  ...  si  agarde  cest  court.'  Some 
English  words  and  phrases  have  an  interesting  historj-  in  lawyers' 
French.  It  was  only  late  in  life  that  '  assets  '  (assez)  became 
a  plural  and  engendered  a  singular.  '  He  was  nonsuited  '  is 
translated  from  the  French  '  il  fust  non  suiwy  *,  and  that  seems 
to  represent  '  non  est  prosecutus  The  infinitive  is  common  as 
a  nomsti  aeUonia,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  familiar  English 
words  in  which  ^  represents  the  Trench  infinitive  (rejoinder, 
voneher,  remainder,  render,  surrender)  are  all  technical  legal 
tenns. 

These  volumes  of  Maitland's  and  the  growing  number  of  the 

admirably  edited  volumes  of  the  Rolls  Series  prompt  two  sugges- 
tions for  the  furtherance  of  the  study  and  knowledge  of  our 
early  law.  For  one  thing  we  want  a  students'  book  of  select 
cases  from  the  Edwardian  Year  Books.  Many  of  the  cases  deal 
with  minute  points  which  lie  aside  from  the  main  lines  of  develop- 
ment, many  arc  obscure  because  badly  reported,  and  the  beginner 
is  likely  to  be  disheartened  by  the  feeling  that  he  has  got  into 
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a  maze  where  the  difficulties  are  too  numerous  and  the  olnes  too 
confused.  Even  if  the  student  is  guided  hy  his  teacher  in  the 
selection  of  cases,  the  volumes  are  ezpensiye,  and  the  libraries 
where  they  can  be  found  are  none  too  many.  Nor  is  it  an 
unmixed  advantage  for  the  learner  that  he  should  always  have 
the  translation  facing  the  text.  Such  a  book  of  cases  might 
bring  many  students  to  the  stage  at  which  they  could  do  seminar 
work  with  profit  on  the  *  books  at  large 

Again,  is  it  not  time  that  the  construction  of  a  digest  or  incit'X 
of  the  Year  Books  which  have  been  edited  under  modern  con- 
ditions was  taken  in  hand  ?  The  modern  lawyer  would  be  at  sea 
in  his  library  if  he  was  expected  to  find  the  hiw  on  any  point 
without  such  aids  as  are  afforded  by  modern  digests.  How  is 
the  development  of  legal  doctrine  in  the  Edwardian  period  to  be 
traced  unless  the  materials  are  first  brought  together  into  some* 
thing  like  an  ordered  arrangement  ?  The  old  abridgements  will 
not  serve  our  purpose ;  their  authore*  aims  were  practice,  not 
history :  how  miserably  madequate  they  are  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  by  turning  to  the  concordance  with  Fitsherbert  in  one  of 
Haitland's  volumes.  Such  a  new  digest,  though  its  authore  would 
keep  in  view  the  methods  of  a  digest  of  modem  cases,  would  not 
in  all  respects  be  made  on  the  same  plan :  not  only  decisions, 
IMP  even  dicta  of  judges,  would  find  a  place  in  it ;  for  the  historian 
of  law  the  arguments  of  counsel  may  be  no  less  valuable ;  it 
would  contain  rubrics  of  social,  economic,  and  historical  as  well 
as  legal  import.  An  experiment  on  a  small  scale  may  at  any  rate 
show  what  value  there  is  in  the  suggestion,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  success.  Will  not  the  Selden  Society  begin  by  giving 
us  a  digest  of  these  four  volumes  together  with  the  recently 
issued  Eyre  of  Kent  V 

W.  M.  Geldart. 
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*  AND  80  we  ha^e  oome  to  the  close  of  a  reign  the  most  marked 
of  all  in  English  history  for  permanent  effects,  not  only  on  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  oonntiy,  bnt  on  international  relations 
as  welL'  With  these  few,  simple  words  Dr.  Gairdner  brings  to 
their  conclusion  labours  which  have  absorbed  the  best  part  of  his 
eoeigies  for  more  than  half  a  centnry  and  resulted  in  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  English  historical  scholarship.  Restraint  ' 
and  self -effsoement  are  wholesome  traditions  of  our  governmental 
service ;  but  it  is  almost  an  excess  of  virtue  to  finish  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  without  some  backward  glance  at  the  path  that 
has  been  trodden  and  some  general  survey  of  the  gains  that  have 
been  reaped  for  historical  science.  In  any  case  the  obligation  to 
silence  does  not  lie  upon  those  who  have  benefited  by  the  editorial 
skill,  patience,  and  learning  of  Dr.  Gairdner  and  his  ooUesgues ; 
and  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview  it  is  only  fitting  that  some  note 
should  be  taken  of  the  completion  of  a  vast  undertaking,  which 
has  not  been  advertised  and  has  therefore  passed  almost  unheeded 
by  t  he  ephemeral  press. 

it  is  characteristic  of  English  methods  tluit  this  series  of  records 
should  have  owed  its  distinctive  merits,  not  to  the  forethought 
of  a  government  department,  but  to  the  initiative  of  an  individual 
scholar.  The  State  Paper  Office,  which  was  then  separate  from 
the  Public  Record  Office,  had  already  before  1856  arranged  for 
tlie  publication  of  calendars  of  the  three  principal  classes  of 
State  Papers  in  its  custody,  Domestic,  Foreign,  and  Colonial ;  and 
in  that  year  appeared  the  first  volume  of  R.  Lemon's  Calendar  of 
Domestic  State  Papers,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
iVIrt*.  Everett  Green's  first  volume  in  the  same  series,  starting  from 
1603,  followed  in  1857,  and  J.  Bruce's,  starting  from  1625,  in  1858. 
In  1868  Markliam  J.  Thorpe  also  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Scottish  Calendar,  in  1860  Noel  Sainsbury  the  first  of  his 
Colonial  Calendar,  and  in  1861  W.  B.  Tumbull  the  first  of  his 
Foreign  Co/endbr,  which  began,  like  Lemon's,  with  1647.  Probably 
it  was  not  the  mtention  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  go  back  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlil ;  eleven  volumes  of  State  Bapers  relating 
to  It  had  already  been  published  in  extenao  by  the  Becord  Com- 
mission between  1830  and  1862,  and  in  1866  the  same  Commission 
VOL.  xxvL — ^NO.  on.  s 
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pabliehed  F.  S.  Hiomas's  Hieioneal  NoUb,  which  contained  farther 
inf  OTinatkm  on  the  xecoids  of  the  xdgn. 

But,  possibly  owing  to  the  iiritating  stimnliiB  of  Froode'e 
Hiakryt  the  first  two  vohunes  of  which  were  issued  in  1866,  it  was 
determined  to  tap  once  more  the  unexhaiisted  sources  of  Henry's 
rdgn;  and  in  that  year  John  Shenen  Brewer  was  asked  to 
catal<^e  a  set  of  loose  papers,  mainly  theological,  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
Brewer,  however,  insisted  that  the  work  could  not  properly  be 
done  without  reference  to  the  numerous  documents  in  other 
collections  ;  in  many  cases  different  portions  of  the  same  State 
Paper  were  preserved  in  different  MS.  departments,  and  it  was 
impossible  even  to  ascertain  the  right  chronological  order  of  the 
documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office  without  coUating  them  with 
the  doonments  elsewhere,  or  to  exhibit  the  correct  derdopment 
of  events  without  calendaring  them  side  by  side.  The  Master 
of  the  RoUs  yielded  to  his  representations,  and  so  the  XsMera 
and  Papers,  Fureiqh  and  DomiUe,  of  HU  Biign  of  Htnry  VIII 
was  began  on  its  nniqne  plan  of  indnding  all  the  oontemporaiy 
doonments  wherever  they  oonld  be  found.  It  is  true  that  from 
first  to  last  the  title-pages  have  limited  the  documents  to  ^ose 
'  preserved  in  England but  the  editors  have  happily  tnmagroeeed 
this  letter  of  the  law,  and  calendared  documents  preserved  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  even  transcripts  from  foreign  archives. 

Like  so  many  things  of  English  institution  the  series  has  grown 
as  it  progressed  ;  and  it  lacks  that  uniformity  to  which  all  growth 
is  fatal.  For  one  reason,  the  editors'  conception  of  what  was  an 
adequate  length  for  their  precis  developed  rapidly.  Brewer  com- 
pressed into  his  first  volume  the  documents  of  five  and  a  half 
years,  and  succeeded  in  calendaring  on  an  average  five  or  six 
doonments  on  a  single  page  ;  but  by  the  time  that  he  reached  his 
fourth  volume  a  year  occupied  as  much  space  as  three  years  in 
the  first  volume,  and  the  average  summary  of  a  document  had 
expanded  to  half  a  page ;  and  this  is  the  scale  generally  main- 
tained throughout  the  rest  of  the  series.  More  fortunate  still  has 
been  the  steady  expansion  of  the  sources  from  which  these 
materials  are  derived,  although  the  laudable  desire  to  make  them 
complete  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  with  other  caifflidars 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  t  he  Rolls.  Brewer's 
early  volumes  contained  little  that  was  not  in  the  Record  Office, 
the  British  Museum,  or  Lambeth  Palace  Library;  and  the  lack  of 
co-operation  between  the  editors  of  the  different  calendars  some- 
times produced  results  that  were  diverting  rather  than  edifying. 
For  instance,  Brewer  seems  to  have  had  no  access  to  the  Spanish 
State  Papers  which  G.  A.  Bergenroth  was  simultaneously  calen- 
daring for  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  we  find  Bergenroth,  in  the 
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preface  to  the  Supplement  to  his  second  and  third  volumes, 
which  was  published  in  1868,  criticizing  from  evidence  con- 
tained therein  statements  about  Wolsey  made  by  Brewer 
in  his  third  volume,  published  in  1867  ;  Brewer  retorts  in  the 
preface  to  his  fourth  volume,  published  in  1S75,  but  still  com- 
mits himself  to  views  which  he  would  probably  have  modified 
had  he  read  the  volumes  of  the  Spanish  Calendar  issued  between 
1875  and  1879.  More  harmony  appears  thenceforth  to  have  been 
preserved  between  the  two  calendars,  which  continued  to  run 
a  neck-and-neck  race  till  1536  ;  after  that  the  Sprmish  Calendar 
forced  ahead,  and  in  his  later  volumes  Dr.  Gairdner  has  practically 
incorporated  it  in  the  Letters  and  Papers,  correcting  at  the 
same  time  the  somewhat  numerous  and  serious  errors  for  which 
the  editors  of  the  Spanish  Calendar  were  responsible.  He  has 
also  made  increasing  use  of  the  Venetian  Calendar,  though  after 
1630  its  entries  grow  very  meagre,  and  he  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  Frandi  dipknnatie  oonespondenoe  of  OaatiUon,  MaziDao, 
and  Betve.  Similarly  he  has  utitiied  Scottish  and  Irish  sonroes, 
such  as  the  Hamilton  Bapero,  the  RoUs  of  the  Scottish  Exchequer, 
the  BcgisteiB  of  the  Scottish  Mvy  Seal  and  Privy  Ck)unoil,  the 
Irish  State  Phtpers,  the  CSarew  BfSS.,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 

Other  streams  have  trickled  in  one  by  one  to  swell  the  vohune 
of  this  river  of  records.  Some  of  them  owed  their  origin  to  the 
expanding  activity  of  Tndor  governments ;  the  numerous  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  Court  of  First-fruits  and  Tenths  could 
not  begin  before  the  Act  of  Annates,  nor  those  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentations  before  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteries.  Again, 
the  records  of  the  English  Privy  Council  are  missing  until  10  August 
IMO,  from  which  date  Nicolas's  Proceedings  and  Dasent's  Acta 
are  summarized  in  the  Letters  and  Papers,  The  missiTig 
links  in  those  series  have  not  been  discovered,  nor  has  any 
toaoe  been  found  of  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Henry's  reign  :  they,  apparently,  were  missing  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  James  I,  when  it  was  stated  in  a  court  of  law  that  none 
had  been  kept  during  Henry's  reign  ;^  the  statement  was  impugned 
by  the  attorney-general,  but  the  Journals  were  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  Lords'  Journals  are  extant,  with  considerable  gaps,  one 
extending  from  1515  to  1533  ;  but  Dr.  Gairdner  seems  to  have 
drawn  the  line  of  Letters  and  Papers  between  the  Register  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Other 
materials  which  have  been  excluded  from  the  series  are  the  law 
reports — though  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  an  extract 
from  Keilway's  Reports  dealing  with  the  famous  case  of  Richard 
Huime — and  the  records  of  the  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  Requests, 

1  Hobart's  J2eporte,  ed.  1650,  pp.  109-111. 
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and  the  Councils  of  the  North  and  of  Wales  and  its  Marches. 
Parliamentary  writs  and  returns  aie  also  omitted,  nor  should  we 
bave  expected  to  find  household  accounts  or  Bnbeidy<4oll8  had  not 
an  elastic  interpretation  of  Leifert  emd  Paper$  enabled  the 
editors  to  include  muster-rolls,  sheriff-rolls,  and  royal  ezpensee. 
Tliis  interpretation  could  not,  indeed,  he  stretched  to  cover  the 
whole  financial  system,  and  the  unexplored  problems  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  Henry's  reign  will  still  require  patient  research 
among  Tecords  before  they  can  be  elucidated. 

Accidental  omissions  have  been  comparatively  rare ;  and 
Stephan  Ehsos'  Romiache  Dokumente,  Bourilly  and  Vaissiere's 
Ambassades  de  Jean  du  Bellay.  and  R.  B.  Merriman's  Life  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell  arc  three  of  the  very  few  books  which 
add  to  the  contemporary  letters  and  papers  ealt  iuiared  in  this 
series.  Some  unpublished  proclamations  are  also  to  he  found  in 
the  earl  of  Crawford's  recently  issued  calendar,  and  some  docu- 
mentary evidence  has  been  added  in  the  later  reports  of  the 
ffistorlcal  MSS.  Commission.  Absohite  finality  is,  of  course, 
impossible  in  any  series ;  but  Dr.  Oairdner  has  approached 
it  as  nearly  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  he  has 
established  an  editorial  standard  yAaxAi  cannot  fail  to  raise 
the  level  of  historical  accuracy  in  England  and  abroad.  His 
merits  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  tliis 
series  with  a  foreign  colleotion,  the  Lettres  de  CtUherine  de  Medicis, 
which  has  been  simultaneoush'  in  the  course  of  pubUcation. 
Dr.  Gairdner  gives  us  not  only  the  date  and  present  locality  of 
every  letter  he  calendars,  but  tells  us  the  length  of  the  document, 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  whether  it  is  in  the  ^Titer's 
holograph. in  the  hand  of  a  clerk,  or  a  later  copy, where  it  has  been 
printed,  to  wliom  it  is  addressed,  and  whether  it  is  endorsed  ;  and 
erasures  and  interlineations  are  carefully  noted.  The  etlitort?  of 
Catherine's  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  us  to  infer  from  her 
execrable  spelling  whether  the  letters  were  written  by  her  or  by 
a  secretary ;  no  account  is  taken  of  erasures  and  tnteiUneations. 
and  no  information  is  vouchsafed  as  to  whether  the  document  is 
a  rough  draft  or  a  finished  dispatdi. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  is  inadequately  expressed  in  the 
statement  that  it  comprises  twenty-one  portly  and  closely  printed 
volumes  ;  for  one  volume  (iv)  runs  to  over  four  thousand  pages, 
and  most  of  the  volumes  are  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  each 
snfiiciently  substantial.  The  total  number  of  entries  calendared 
comes  to  more  than  fifty-one  thousand  ;  but  even  this  figure  is 
no  guide  to  the  actual  number  of  documents  summarized.  In 
volume  xviii,  for  instance,  the  hundreds  of  documents  relating 
to  the  '  plot  of  the  prebendaries  '  against  Cranmer.  the  precis  of 
which  occupies  ninety  printed  pages,  are  classed  under  one  numeral 
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fpt  .  ii,  no.  546)  ;  and  the  detailed  grants  of  each  month,  generally 
running  into  three  figures,  the  Hsts  of  signed  bills,  the  accounts 
of  the  Court  of  Augmentations  and  of  privy  purse  and  other 
expenses  are  similarly  treated.  If  each  single  letter  and  paper 
were  separately  enumerated  the  total  would  amount  to  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand.  The  fact  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  index  and  identify  all  the  names  of  persons  and  places  contained 
in  this  vast  collect  iun  may  give  some  faint  indication  of  the  gigantic 
amount  of  labour  devoted  to  the  task ;  and  the  index  to  the  last 
volume  alone  extends  over  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  columns. 
Tlie  British  Treasury  is  not  over-liberal  in  its  encouragement  of 
scholarship,  but  at  least  it  deserves  some  credit  for  having  made 
provision  for  ktbours  such  as  these. 

The  editorial  prafacee  to  these  Toliimes  have,  however,  suffered 
from  a  zeal  for  eoonomy.  Brewer,  perhaps,  orerstepped  the 
limits  of  diseretum  when  he  wrote  an  introduction  some  six 
hundred  pages  in  length  to  volume  iv,  the  last  he  was  to  edit. 
But  the  restriotion  to  fifty  pages  imposed  upon  Br.  Gairdner, 
when  he  suooeeded  Brewer  on  the  latter*8  death  in  1879,  severely 
hampered  his  attempts  to  elucidate  di£Boult  problems  raised  1^ 
the  documents  he  was  printing ;  and  nearly  eveiy  preface  from 
volume  V  to  volume  zzi  contains  some  expression  of  regiet  at  being 
prevented  by  lack  of  space  from  dealing  with  important  queslaonB. 
It  was  obviously  impossible  within  these  limits  to  re-write  the 
history  of  the  re|gn  from  the  exhaustive  materials  first  brought  to 
light  in  these  pages ;  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  work 
them  into  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  period.  Nor  is  the 
task  rendered  an  ea^  one  by  the  vast  bulk  of  evidence  now 
provided ;  many  witnesses  do  not  necessarily  simplify  a  case  at 
law,  and  the  process  of  partisan  selection,  by  which  any  view  may 
be  made  plausible,  has  been  rendered  almost  fatally  easy.  And 
the  historical  mterpretation  of  these  records  needs  not  only 
a  singular  detachment  of  mind  from  preconceived  theories  or 
dogmas,  but  also  intuition  and  artistic  sense.  Dr.  Gairdner  has 
performed  the  scientific  part  of  the  historian's  duty  by  collecting 
and  analysing  the  materials,  but  the  artistic  synthesis  still  re- 
mains to  be  achieved.  These  letters  and  papers  are  the  ore  from 
which  history  must  be  extracted  by  the  skilled  artificer.  Even 
those  statesmen  and  politicians  who  never  tell  an\i:hing  but  the 
truth  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  their 
own  or  other  people's  action  ;  their  most  important  discussions 
are  verbal,  and  their  most  weighty  decisions  are  mere  under- 
standings. History ,  even  when  based  upon  all  the  ext  ant  materials, 
is  bound  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  surmise  and  deduction  ;  and 
these  letters  and  papers,  bulky  though  they  are,  are  only  a  frag- 
ment of  what  was  written. 
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In  the  concluding  volume,  which  is  immediately  before  us  for 
review,  we  can  only  therefore  pick  up  a  few  hints  here  and  there, 
and  work  them  into  a  hypotliesis  for  the  history'  of  one  aspect  of 
the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign.  By  January  1546  leading  men 
must  have  begun  to  be  exercised  in  mind  as  to  what  would  be  the 
complexion,  and  particularly  the  religious  complexion,  of  the  next 
government.  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  was  the  brain  of  the  con- 
servative party,  was  then  on  an  embassy  to  Charles  V  in  th^ 
Netherlands,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  had  other  conversati 
with  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  than  those  he  recorded  in  hi* 
dispatches.  Some  five  years  earlier  Granvelle  had  apparent^ 
diseiiBBed  with  him  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  with  Hit 
papacy ;  and  aeomaticniB  of  compUinly  in  thb  mancenvxe  w«n 
hroQght  against  Norfolk  in  Deoemher  1546/  and  against  GaidlDtf 
himself  in  1560-1.'  Granvelle  and  Gardiner  were  of  mvefa^the 
same  mind  in  politics  and  in  religion,  and  they  agreed  tha*  the 
negotiations  between  Heniy  Vm  and  the  eiknperor  would  be 
hampered  by  any  fresh  rel^^ions  changes  in  En^and.  To  Gar- 
dhier's  representations  Granmer  afterwards  attributed  Hemy*! 
revocation  of  his  orders  for  the  sappression  of '  some  snpetBtitios 
enormities  in  the  church  '.^  But  Gardiner  wanted  security  againit 
future  change,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  a  hint  from  him 
which  led  the  pope  to  dispatch  an  envoy  from  Rome  Id  the 
spring  of  1546  with  an  offer  to  satisfy  Henry  in  all  other  matten 
if  only  the  king  would  recognize  the  papal  supremacy.^ 

It  was,  however,  obviously  advisable,  in  the  interests  ol  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  that  England  should  give  guarantees  of  its 
Catholicism  ;  and  Gardiner^s  return,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
dispatch  of  Hertford  and  Lisle  to  France,  was  followed  by  the 
last  of  the  spasmodic  efforts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Six  Article*. 
The  recantation  of  Dr.  Crome  and  the  sufferings  of  Anne  A*^kew 
are  the  best  known  incidents  in  a  movement  which  receives  f res^h 
illustration  in  this  volume.  On  14  May  Charles  V's  ambassador 
wrote  that  the  council  was  busy  against  those  suspected  of  for- 
bidden opinions,  '  which  is  a  sign  that  the  bishops  and  churchmen 
are  in  more  favour.'**  On  the  15th  Bonner  sent  a  letter  to  the 
king,  which  has  not  previously  been  published,  reporting  that  he 
and  his  fellow  commissioners  in  Essex  had  condemned  five  heretic*, 
but  had  ordered  the  sheriff  to  delay  execution  until  Henry's 
pleasure  was  known.  Next  day  the  council,  Cranmer.  Hertford, 
and  Lisle  being  absent,  directed  that  two  of  the  convicts  should 
be  respited,  but  that  the  other  three,  including  one  woman,  skouid 

"  LtUera  and  Papers,  xxx,  pt.  ii,  no.  554. 
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be  executed.'  Tlie  proceedings  against  Anne  Askew  followed  in 
June,  but  others  who  were  arrested  escaped  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law,  and  some  were  pardoned.  Sixty  fled  to  Bremen  and  twenty- 
five,  some  with  their  wives  and  families,  arrived  at  Hamburg  and 
Liibeck.  Henry's  agent  Dymock  reported  to  the  council  the 
unfavourable  impression  produced  in  Germany,  though  he  dared 
not  commit  to  writing  the  opprobrious  words  he  heard  used  of  the 
bishops,  and  of  Bonner  in  particular.®  A  letter  had  also  been 
drafted  from  the  council  to  the  regent  of  the  Netherlands  request- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  English  fugitives,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  sent.* 

The  leading  spirits  in  this  activity  were  Grardiner,  Wriothesley, 
St.  John,  Rich,  and  Bonner,  though  Gardiner  rejoiced  at  the 
suppression  of  chantries,  and  his  henchman,  Thirlby,  at  the 
mmdat  of  OttrdiiiAl  Beaton ;  ^  and  they  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Heortford,  Lisle,  and  Paget,  who  in  May,  June,  and  July 
weie  in  IVanoe  settling  the  ternw  of  peace  with  FranckL  Thdr 
letnni  at  onoe  ofaecked  the  peraeoution ;  in  Septemher,  Van  der 
Delft,  Charies  Vs  ambaflsador,  regretted  that  fHiile  the  ezamina* 
tion  of  heretics  continued  the  xesnlto  were  not  so  satisfaotoffy  as 
before.^  He  also  regretted  the  advance  of  Hertford  and  Lisle  in 
Henry's  f avoor,  and  attributed  to  them  the  less  friendly  attitude 
now  adopted  by  the  English  government  towards  the  emperor. 
Charles  V's  frinids,  Wriothesley,  Ckurdiner,  and  St.  John,  were 
lamenting  the  mutalnlity  of  affairs :  a  favourable  answer,  in  which 
t  hey  took  no  part,  had  been  given  to  Dr.  Bnmo,  the  emissary  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  League ;  the  papalenvoy ,  Bertano,had  beendismissed ; 
and  so  far  from  Francis  I  reconciling  Henry  with  the  papacy, 
a  scheme  had  been  discussed  for  weaning  Fiance  from  Catholicism. 
The  curious  story ,^  which  Cranmer's  secretaiy,  Morice,  relates  on 
the  archbishop's  authority,  that  on  the  occasion  of  D'Annebaut's 
visit  to  England,  23-28  August,  to  ratify  the  peace  with  France, 
Henry  requested  Cranmer  to  *  pen  a  form  '  for  the  alteration  of 
the  mass  into  a  communion  service  to  be  submitted  to  Francis  I, 
receives  some  circumstantial  corroboration  in  these  pages.  Madame 
d'fitampes  was  reported  to  be  inclining  towards  Lutheranism,  and 
Cardinal  du  Bellay  was  '  earnest  for  the  Gospel  *  and  an  Anglo- 
French-Protestant  alliance.^'  But  Paget  poured  cold  water  on 
the  scheme  ;  he  appears  to  have  regarded  French  Protestantism 
as  merely  a  pretence  to  beguile  the  English  into  a  reconsideration 
of  the  question  of  Boulogne  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  emperor's  league 
with  Rome  and  war  upon  the  Grerman  Protestants,  the  secular 

'  Pt.  i,  no8.  836,  845. 

■  Ibid.  nos.  1331,  1438-9.  1401.  •  Ibid.  no.  1008. 

M  INi.  MM.  74,  im  u  PI.  jj,  not.  14, 84. 

"  Foxe,  Ads  and  Monuments,  v.  563-4. 
"  Utter*  and  Paper*,  u.  ii,  noa.  248, 406, 467. 
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interests  of  England  were  still  bound  up  with  Anglo-InifK^rial 
friendship.  Even  so  staunch  a  Protestant  as  Stephen  Vaughan 
dreaded  a  Protestant  victory  in  Germany  ;  ^*  there  were  rumoun? 
that  France  intended  to  use  the  probable  dit^scnsions  of  Henn, 
VIII's  executors  in  order  to  recover  Bo\ilogne  ;  and  it  was  cortaiij 
that  an  alliance  with  France  would  break  down  under  the  strain 
of  the  attack  on  Scotland  which  Henry  was  preparing  to  renew. 
Henry's  policy,  according  to  Van  der  Delft,  was  to  make  peaoe 
between  Charles  V  and  the  Lutherans,  and  then  inveigle  the 
emperor  into  war  with  France  in  order  that  he  might  h1im»f>lf  hmyt 
a  free  hand  in  Scotland.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  of  parties  in  the  cocmoil  was  vkAaA 
and  Bmre.  At  the  end  of  Ootober  JAbIb  was  banished  from  ooait 
for  a  month  for  having  strook  Gardmer  at  the  ooancil-boaKd, 
and  Gardiner  himself  was  in  disgrace.^  Surrey's  Tiolenoe  was, 
however,  more  fatal  to  the  conservatives  than  Usle's  to  the 
reformers,  though  bis  and  his  father's  ruin  was  but  indirectly 
connected  with  the  religious  question.  The  herakUo  charge  on 
which  they  were  condemned  merely  served  as  a  logal  justificatioii 
for  the  removal  of  a  political  danger;  but  the  conservatives  also  had 
tried  to  use  the  Act  of  Six  Articles  as  a  means  of  destroying  their 
political  rivals.  George  Blagge's  arrest  on  a  charge  of  hereqr  was 
no  doubt  connected  with  his  dispute  with  Surrey  over  the  eari  § 
heraldic  pretensions,  and  the  pointed  questions  addressed  to  Anne 
Askew  about  her  friends  at  court  wore  inspired  by  other  motive* 
than  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  With  regard  to  the  fall  of  the 
Howards,  however,  this  volume  only  adds  corroborative  details 
to  the  accoimt  given  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  the  Political  History  of 
England.  It  also  tends  to  confirm  stories  in  Foxe,  about  which 
S.  R.  Maitland  was  ingeniously  but  unduly  sceptical.  Blasrsre  s 
adventure  is  a  case  in  point  ;  Gardiner's  disgrace  and  Cranmers 
report  of  Henry's  intentions  about  religious  reform  are  others ; 
and  the  reference  to  rumours  about  a  new  queen  ^®  implies  at  leaj^t 
a  substratum  of  truth  in  Foxe's  account  of  the  intrigue  against 
Catherine  Parr. 

On  one  point  Dr.  Gairdner  comes  to  a  conclusion  at  variance 
with  the  view  taken  by  earlier  experts  at  the  Record  Office.  He 
holds  that  the  original  of  Henry  VIII's  will  was  signed  with  the 
king's  stamp,  while  previous  authorities  have  maintained  that 
the  irregularity  of  the  two  signatures  at  the  begiiming  and  at  the 
end  of  the  will  was  fatal  to  this  theory.  This  objection  is  rranoved 
by  the  instructions  here  printed,^  which  regulated  the  use  of  the 
Idng's  stamp  :  the  stamp  was  a  '  dry  stamp  \  the  impression  was 

»•  Ibid.  pt.  i,  no.  14-20.  M  iwa.  pt.  ii,  no.  546. 

»•  Ibid,  nos,  347,  487-8,  403.  »»  See  espocially  pt  .  ii,  no.  .>55. 

M  nrid.  pt.  i.  no.  346.  »  /Wrf.  pt.  i,  no.  1S37  [4 J. 
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to  be  made  *  without  any  blackening  ',  and  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  signet  was  tlit  n  Lo  blacken  over  the  impression  made  by  the 
stamp  ;  finally,  the  king  was  to  sign  with  his  own  hand  monthly 
Bcfaedolee  of  the  documents  signed  with  the  stamp.  These  faots 
do  not  prechide  the  theoiy  that  in  this  partioalar  instance  Henry 
wrote  over  the  stamped  signatures  to  his  will  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  ^  the  Act  requiring  his  will  to  be  signed  with 
his  own  hand ;  and  Gere  tells  us  that  after  the  signature  the  king 
with  his  own  hand  and  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses  delivered 
the  will  to  the  earl  of  Hertlcnd.^  There  is,  moreover,  what 
Dr.  Gairdner  describes  as  a  contemporary  copy  of  the  will '  with 
the  king's  signature  at  the  top  and  at  tlie  end  '  in  Stowe  MS. 
576,  f.  10.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether  this  signature  is  also 
a  stamped  one,  nor  whether  this  '  copy  '  bears  any  trace  of  ever 
having  been  sealed.  In  any  case  tlie  controversy  is  narrowed 
down  to  a  very  technical  legal  point  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
serious  doubt  that  the  will  as  we  know  it  was  drawn  up  with 
Henry's  full  knowledge  and  consent,  and  that  it  was  not  a  forgery 
palmed  off  on  the  nation  by  self-constituted  executors.  lingard's 
assertion  that  Henry  refused  to  sign  the  will  is  incompatible  with 
CSero's  statements  on  which  Ungard  relies  for  his  contention  that 
it  was  technically  invalid ;  andhisdeductionthat  Henry  persisted 
in  his  refusal  unto  his  death,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  will  appears  last  but  one  in  Glerc^s  schedule,  is  manifestly 
erroneous,  because  the  list  is  not,  as  Lingard  assumed,  in  chrono- 
logical order :  the  first  document  is  dated  20  January,  the  seventh 
8  January,  the  eleventh  7  January,  the  thirteenth  15  January, 
the  fourteenth  10  January,  the  fifteenth  7  January,  and  so  on. 

Two  references  in  this  volume  also  suggest  that  IVIr.  Fisher's 
caution  '^^  against  accepting  as  genuine  the  speeches  in  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  s  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII  need  not 
apply  to  those  speeches  which  Herbert  borrowed  from  the 
chronicler  Hall.  Henry  VIll's  famous  address  at  the  close  of  the 
parliament  of  1545  is  one  of  these  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Hall, 
whose  chronicle  was  published  within  three  years  <d  the  delivery 
of  the  speech,  used  one  of  the  various  copies  which  were  made  at 
the  tune.  Petre  sent  to  Pbget  a  long  summary  of  the  speech 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  deUvered."  On  7  February  1546 
Burckhardt  wrote*  from  Frankfurt  that  'the  king's  speech  lately 
made  in  parliament  liad  been  sent  thither*,  and  Gardiner  on 
2  January  thanks  **  Paget  for  his  news, '  especially  of  the  king's 

*•  Ibid,  pt  ii,  IHM.  684,  770  [85].  "  Sea  thii  B«vl6w,  toI.  zz.  p.  498. 

**  LfJkrs  and  Papers,  vol.  xx,  pt.  ii,  no.  1030. 

Ihid.,  vol.  xxi,  pt.  i,  p.  88  ;  in  the  index  there  is  a  cross-reference  '  BurgartUB. 
See  Burkh&rd  but  there  ia  no  entry  '  Burkhard  and  the  letter  is  iudozed  under 
*  Burdduudt,  Jdin* ;  hit  idniitiui  nan*  wm  ntSij  IVuu,  aad  the  letter  iai%iMd 
*FnaeiNQi*.  •»Jhid,f.9, 
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oration  to  the  Commons  Hall  was  not  a  literary  historian, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  subject  to  Herbert's  temptations,  though 
even  Herbert  hardly  pretends  to  give  verbatim  reports  of  speeches ; 
he  probably  thought  that  he  was  quite  justified  in  following  the 
example  of  olassieal  historians. 

While  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  adopt  a  suggestion  made 
in  this  Bcview,^  that  the  contemporary  unpublished  maps  and 
drawings  in  the  Cotton  collection  and  elsewhere  should  be  repro- 
duced, we  are  glad  to  find  an  appendix  giving  a  list  and  detailed 
description  of  these  documents.  We  also  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  Dr.  Gairdner  and  Mr.  Brodie  are  engaged  upon  a  new  edition 
of  the  first  volume  of  these  Letters  and  Papers  ;  and  we  hope 
that  this  revision  will  extend  at  any  rate  to  the  second  volume. 
For  one  thing,  both  these  volumes  have  long  been  out  of  print 
and  copies  command  prohibitive  prices  ;  for  another,  there  is 
a  more  clearly  marked  difference  in  the  scale  on  which  documents 
are  calendarod  between  the  second  and  third  volumes  than 
between  any  other  two.  And  we  eannot  oonohide  car  notfoes  <^ 
this  series  without  once  more  expressing  the  hope  that  a  new 
edition  of  the  state  papers  from  1647  to  1680  may  be  undertaken 
some  day.  Lemon's  first  volume  of  the  DoiMstie  Cakndair  stands 
more  in  need  of  revision  and  amplification  than  Brewer's  first 
volume  of  the  LetUrs  and  Papers,  and  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  subsequent  to  1547  have  hardly  yet  been  touched. 
Stevenson,  indeed,  began  tentatively  to  include  some  documents 
from  this  sooioe  in  his  Foreign  Calendar  for  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
but  objection  was  taken  in  various  quarters,  and  from  1560 
onwards  the  editor  was,  with  the  a])]>roval  of  the  Quarterly 
RevieWf^  strictly  limited  to  documents  in  the  Record  Office. 

A.  F.  POLLABD. 

«  Vol.  xjdii,  p.  368.  "  Vol.  cxvi,  pp.  355-6. 
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Two  Governors  of  Shrewsbury  during  t/ie 
Great  Civil  War  and  the  Interregnum 

m 

WHEN  the  great  civil  war  first  broke  out  royalist  prospects  in 
ShropBhire  seemed  encouraging.  An  unpublished  letter 
sent  to  the  Grand  Committee  of  Accounts  for  the  Kingdom  in 
January  1646  eiqfmses  the  surprise  of  the  parliamentarians  them- 
selvee  at  the  fortune  which  attended  their  arms  in  that  district. 

According  to  your  request  we  have  herewith  by  the  post  sent  up  the 
copy  of  Captain  Farrington's  account.  The  original  we  intend  to  send  oa 
Monday  next  by  a  friend's  conveyance,  for  fear  one  should  miscarry.  You 
may  please  to  return  one  of  them  to  us  again.  If  it  be  not  so  perfect  as  you 
expect  and  «e  desiie,  fint  we  heseech  you  h>ok  upon  this  county  as  miia- 
eoloaaly  piesenredt  having  bat  one  small  garrison  of  Wem  when  there  was 
near  tldzty  garrisons  in  this  county  against  than,  and  many  parties  fiom 
other  counties  that  came  to  oppose  them.  How  can  it  be  expected  they 
could  act  things  to  bring  in  their  accounts  in  a  right  method,  having  much 
to  do  to  keep  their  throats  from  being  cut,  and  not  being  rightly  insteucted 
for  a  form  of  accounts,  but  glad  to  catch  what  they  could  from  near  the 
gates  of  their  enemies  ?  We  leave  the  esteem  of  the  commanders-in-chief 
and  soldiery  of  this  county  to  your  honours  to  judge  of,  and  doubt  not  but 
it  will  plead  an  excuse  in  the  defects  of  their  accounts,  which  we  hope  upon 
examination  will  not  be  found  many.^ 

Even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  an  exaggeration  of  mili- 
tary glory,  to  cover  arithmetical  defects,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
parliament  might  \voll  be  proud  of  the  way  the  tables  had  been 
turned.  At  the  outset  all  the  chief  to\vns — Wem,  Oswestry, 
Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth,  and  Ludlow — were  held  for  the  king. 
One  by  one,  from  the  capture  of  Wem,  in  September  1643.  to  the 
surrender  of  Ludlow,  in  May  1646,  all  these  fell  into  the  parlia- 
ment's hands.  Most  of  them  were  dismantled  and  deserted,  but  it 
was  decided  to  keep  up  garrisons  at  Ludlow  and  Shrewsbury. 

It  was  of  some  importance,  then,  to  choose  the  right  man  to 
be  governor  of  Shrewsbury.  Between  June  1646  and  a  date 
unknown  in  1659  that  office  was  held  in  succession  by  a  father 
and  son,  each  named  Humphrey  Mackworth.  The  pedigree 
of  the  family  is  to  be  found  in  Blore's  History  of  BuUand  •  and 

*  Commonwealth  Papers,  Exchequer,  no.  242.  ' 
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Lipscomb's  Hietory  of  Buckinghamf  but  the  two  gomnoxs  as 
individiials  have  not  leoeived  much  attentiom.  The  Did^onairy  nf 
Naiumal  Biography  j  in  an  aitide  primarily  devoted  to  jret  a  third 

Humphrey  Mackwoith  (1657-1727),  sketches  the  main  events  in 
the  life  of  his  grandfather,  the  elder  of  the  two  already  mentioned, 
but  says  nothing  of  the  younger,  his  uncle,  and  by  the  use  of  '  the 
elder  '  and  '  the  younger  *  Humphrey  for  grandfather  and  grand- 
son rather  tends  to  obscure  the  uncle's  existence  Gardiner* 
mentions  botli,  but  gives  no  details  concerning  the  younger, 
and  indexes  the  elder  in  his  first  volume  as  Thomas  and  in  his 
third  as  Humphrey.  In  neither  of  these  works  did  the  general 
scheme  allow  space  for  or  necessitate  treatment  of  the  son,  less 
active  and  important  than  his  father.  It  is,  however,  more  serious 
that  the  standard  Bistory  of  Shrewsbury  '  should  ignore  the  son's 
govemoTBhip  and  state  that  the  father  'aeems  to  have  been 
succeeded  in  office  by  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.'  The  CaUndars  of 
DomuUe  StaU  Papers  are  full  of  references  to  both,  as  well  as  to 
Thomas  Maokworth,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  governor,  ekier 
brother  of  the  second,  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Mackworth  of 
Normanton,  in  Kutland,  son-in-law  of  one  and  brother-in-law  of 
the  other.'  The  following  table  shows  the  relationships : 

Humphrey  Mackworth  of  Belton  Grange,  »(1)  Azme  Waller 
Salop,  d.  1654 

 I 


Thoma«  Hompbfey  Aime=Sir  Tho.  Mackworth,  Bart., 

of  NommntMi,  Rntkiid. 

The  earliest  mention  I  have  found  of  the  elder  Humphrey  occurs 
In  a  mutilated  letter  dated  7  December  1643,  printed  in  the 
CdUndar  of  State  Pa  jyera  for  1641-3.'   The  place  from  which  the 

*  iv.  378.  «  XXXV.  187^ ;  or  ni.  631-2  (ed.  1909). 

*  CommonuxaUh  and  PnUdoraU,  1 437,  iii.  6.         •  Owen  and  BUkamaj,  L  471. 

*  It  is  not  Burpritiiig  that  under  th«  circumstuices  the  indexen  h*ye  found  tiM 

difficulties  ulniOHt  inHiirinountahle.  Thus  the  indox  for  the  volume  covering  the  years 
1045-7  shows  two  rcfereac««  to  '  Colonel  Uumphrty  Mackworth,  governor  of  Shrews- 
bur>' ' ;  tliftt  for  1661  twenty-one  referanoeB  to  *  OoIomI  Tkomaa  Heokworth,  goTeraot 
dt  Sbrewsbury ' ;  while  in  1654  more  than  a  hundred  entriee  are  said  to  concern  an 
apocrjrphal  '  Colonel  Oforgr  Mackworth,  meinlxr  of  council'.  All  these  last  rt-fcr  in 
reality  to  the  elder  Humphrey,  who  was  a  member  of  the  l^rotector's  council  from 
Vebruiy  1064  td)  hie  death  ((7ol.  o/ AMe  Faper*.  Amn.*  1663-4,  p.  382).  The  proUem 
iw  1661  is  more  difScuU.  for  in  April  1050  a  regiment  of  foot  had  been  raised  in 
Shropshire  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Mackworth,  pi  e-Muniably  Colonel  Humphrey's 
eldeet  son,  witli  the  rank  of  colonel  (Dom.  State  Pftpert*,  Interregnum,  i.  119,  p.  71 : 
CaL  cfSUtt  Pttpen.,  Dam.,  186(K  pp.  1 31 , 605).  However,  it  seems  certain  t  )iat  besides 
the  two  rcferaaMI  {ibid.  1651 ,  pp.  192, 266)  already  ascribed  to  Humphrey  there  shoukl 
be  added  fourteen  more  (pp.  100,  129, 194, 196,  302,  373,  374, 382,  421,  422, 443,  447, 
462,  467).  In  the  nmaining  aiz  eaaea  (pp.  879,  394.  416,  439,  460,  601)  it  eeeme 
Qnoertain  whidi  was  intended.  These  t]irtH>  vf)luine8  are  chosen  as  instances  of  index 
eonfneions  merely  because  tho  yean  1046, 1661,  and  1664  were  of  speeial  importame 
in  the  career  of  the  ekier  Humphrey.  *  P.  603. 
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letter  is  written  does  not  appear,  but  the  writer  states, '  The  chief 
men  with  ns  of  the  oommifttee  are  Colonel  Mitton,  Mr.  Maolcworth, 
Ifr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Hunt.*  All  four  are  Shropshire  names,  and 
three  of  them— Humphrey  Maekworth,  Andrew  Lloyd,  and 
Thomas  Hmit— appear  as  signatories  to  letters  written  in  April 
and  July  1646  from  '  the  committee  of  the  county  of  Salop 
niese  are  preserved  in  a  bundle  of  Shropshire  oorrespondenoe  in 
the  Ftablio  Record  Office.*  Shropshire  was  associated  with  the 
conntiee  of  Worcester,  StafEord,  and  Warwick,  and  the  cities  ol 
CSoventiy  and  Lichfield,  and  in  June  1643  Basil,  earl  of  Denbi^, 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  for  the  pariiament  in  the 
associated  counties.  He  did  not,  however,  begin  active  operations 
at  onoe,  and  meanwhile  the  condition  of  Shropshire,  from  the 
parliamentary  point  of  view,  was  growing  desperate.  Late  in  the 
year  Wem  was  captured ;  soon  afterwards  the  garrison,  under 
Colonel  Mytton,  succeeded  in  beating  off  Lord  Capel,  and  on  that 
occaeion  '  Master  Mackwort h '  was  present."^  Still  the  garrison  was 
unrelieved  and  *  exposed  to  a  powerful  enemy  *.  When  in  Janimry 
1644  Irish  troops  came  over  to  Charles's  help,  the  prospect  looked 
even  more  gloomy,  and  in  March  Mackwort h  wrote  from  Coventry 
lamenting  the  '  bleeding  condition  '  of  Shropsliire,  and  suggesting 
that  unless  Lord  Denbigh  was  likely  soon  to  come  to  the  rescue  its 
forces  should  retreat  to  Xantwich  or  Stafford. He  seems  to  have 
remained  at  Coventry  for  some  months,  for  at  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  on  11  September  it  was  decided  to  inform  him 
'  that  in  respect  of  the  service  of  the  country  '  (i.  e.  county)  he 
should  not  come  away  for  the  business  of  the  stewardship.^^  Six 
days  later  a  letter  was  dispatched:  'The  importance  of  your 
presence  in  those  parts  is  such  that  we  desire  your  stay  in  Shrop- 
ahire,  notwithstanding  your  stewardship  at  Coventry  or  your 
attendance  upon  it.' 

Meanwhile,  in  June,  Lord  Denbigh  took  Oswestry  and  otherwise 
distinguished  himself.  But  the  delay  had  irritated  the  local  com- 
mittees. '  For  twelve  months  they  have  been  fed  only  with  fair 
promisee,*  wrote  the  committee  at  Wem  in  July.^^  A  violent 
quarrel  broke  out,  and  both  sides  flung  accusations,  in  considering 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  much  allowance  for  the  troubled  state 
of  the  time  and  the  general  heated  feeling.  Mackworth  was  one  of 
the  most  obnoxious  members  of  the  committee  in  the  earl's  e3res. 

Upon  a  letter  being  written  by  the  committee  of  Coventry  to  the  house 
of  commoDS  touching  some  miscarriage  in  his  lordship  and  his  officers,  he 

*  Comnionweslth  Papers,  Exchequer,  no.  242. 

■*  Phillips,  The  Civil  War  in  Waks  and  the  Marches,  ii.  122,  docnmeat  XZZix. 
■*  Hitt.  ManutcripU  Comm.  Bep.  iv,  App.  i,  p.  265. 
■*  CaL  0/ Aote  Pipen,  Dom.,  1S44-S,  p.  403. 
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Otme  to  the  committee  and  said  they  were  neither  gentlemen  nor  honest 
men  that  had  subscribed  it.  He  told  Mr.  Mackworth,  one  of  the  committee, 
that  he  was  u  har  and  a  rascal,  and  that  he  would  cudgel  him,  simply 
because  Mackworth  said  he  had  heard  that  200  of  his  horse  faced  about 
when  charged  by  only  thirty  of  the  enemy's.  ...  He  also  threatened  to 
nm  Mackworth  through  with  his  sword,  and  said,  if  he  oould  not  have 
jnstioe  from  tiie  pariianwnt  according  to  his  mind,  he  would  have  him 
cudgelled  to  death  by  others,  as  it  was  bebw  him  to  do  it  himself. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  earl  vowed 

he  wuuld  never  come  to  Shropshire  unless  some  of  that  committee  were 
removed,  particularly  Mr.  Mackworth.^ 

Mackworth  had  apparently  suspected  the  earl  ol  disaffection,  after 
which  it  was  not  surprising  that  relations  became  strained.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  lords  on  8  November  accepted  Denbigh's  vindication 
of  his  own  conduct/*  but  the  comij^fiiB  next  day  voted  that  he 
should  not  be  sent  back  to  his  command.*' 

In  February  1645  Shrewsbury  was  captured  for  the  parliament. 
On  2  April  the  Shropshire  committee,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of 
parliament  authorizing  them  to  raise  forces  and  appoint  officers, 
made  William  King  captain  of  a  company  of  foot  soldiers,  '  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  be  raised  as  volmiteefB,  to  serve 
in  Cokmei  Humphrey  Mackworth  his  regiment.' ^  In  October 
1646  there  is  a  puzsling  letter  sent  from  Shrewsbury  by  WiUiam 
Cnmn ,  makhag  Lord  D^bigh  a  present  of  two  boxes  ai  Shrewsbury 
cakes  '  from  his  sister  Mackworth*.  The  natural  inference  is  that 
Crown's  sister  was  Mackworth 's  wife,  especially  as  the  younger 
Humphrey,  writing  in  1665,  refers  to  Crown  as  '  my  uncle  '.^  If 
80,  however,  Mackworth  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife 
was  Anne  Waller,  the  mother  of  his  two  sons ;  his  second  was 
a  Venables  of  Cheshire. 

On  20  May  1646  Mackworth  was  present  at  the  takmg  of  Lud- 
low, the  last  to  yield  of  the  royalist  strongholds  in  Shropshire. 
On  2  June  his  letter,  enclosing  the  articles  of  surrender,  was  read 
to  the  commons,  who  forthwith  recommended  his  appointment 
as  governor  of  Shrewsbury.^  This  was  confirmed  by  the  lords  on 
the  dth*^  and  renewed  on  28  March  1647."  The  position  beeame 
specially  important  when  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  decided 
to  disgairison  Oswestry  and  continue  garrisons  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Ludlow  only." 

Mackworth*8  difficulties  as  governor  were  probably  not  very 
different  in  kind  or  in  degree  from  those  experienced  by  many  of 

»  OtO.  of  male  Papers,  Ann..  164»^,  pp.  44M 

Lord^  JaarnalA,  vi.  (^2,  vii.  51.  •»  OW  Pari.  HieU  aiu.  331. 

*•  Commonwealth  I'apci>,  Exchequer,  no.  242.  Thurloe  Faptrt,  iii.  208. 
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bis  ooUeagues  in  similar  poets,  of  which  perhape  the  best 
known  example  is  Gokmel  Hutchinson.  Finance  was  a  constant 
wony.  There  was  an  nnder-cunent  of  loyaUst  feeUng.  There 
was  the  nsnal  rivalry  and  factioosness  among  the  subordinate 
officers,  appealing  against  each  other  to  the  central  authority  over 
the  head  of  their  governor.  Thus  in  January  1648  Mackworth 
wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  enclosing  a  commission  in  which  he 
was  ordered  to  examine  witnesses  against  his  captain-heutenant, 
John  Downs — 

No  charge  at  all  came  to  my  hands*  and  no  information  has  been  given  in 
against  him,  in  BO  mnoh  that  I  know  not  ^diat  to  examine  or  how  to  proceed 
in  this  business.  The  commiesion  first  came  to  the  hands  of  Ensign  Hill, 
who  out  of  simster  ends  to  procure  my  captain-lieutenant's  place  has  been 
the  only  informer.  He  well  knew  that  I  had  fully  and  impartially  examined 
into  the  business  rumoured  to  be  the  charp;e,  and  had  found  that  it  was  at 
least  a  mistake  of  some  idle  soldiers,  if  not  a  combination  of  his  own  to  out 
his  superior  officer  ;  yet,  being  of  a  restless  spirit,  he  has,  I  believe,  procured 
this  commission,  the  above-mentioned  passages  being  utikiiown  to  your 
excellency,  and  has  given  out  speeches  that  he  will  out  my  captain- 
fieutenant  or  hMo  his  own  command.  He  is  of  so  mutinmis  a  disposition 
that  he  ought  formerly  to  have  heen  tried  lor  his  life  on  the  occanon  of 
a  high  mutiny  caused  hy  him  here. 

The  close  of  the  letter  throws  a  clear  light  on  Mackworth's  attitude 
in  the  quarrel  between  parliament  and  army. 

I  hope  you  will  not  irive  credit  to  any  information  acrainst  my  captain- 
lieutenant,  who  has  ever  born  himself  blameless  and  has  been  an  officer 
under  my  command  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  wars,  and  in  these  late 
times  of  danger  he  was  the  only  man  I  trusted  with  luy  secrets,  and  I  did 
employ  him  to  beget  a  right  understanding  amongst  my  officers  and 
soldieES  concerning  your  exceUenoy'B  and  the  army's  proceedings,  iiduch 
aooordingly  he  efbcted*  and  was  the  only  man  next  myself  threatened  for 
his  afiection  to  your  proceedings. 

The  letter  ends  with  a  request  that  in  any  case  Ensign  Hill  shall 
not  be  joined  with  Mackworth  to  judge  Dowjih,  '  he  l)eing  ex- 
ceeding despicable  both  for  condition  and  quality,  a  barber  and 
of  scandalous  conversation.'  ^ 

For  awhile  the  situation  continued  uneventfuL  Mackworth 
was  added  in  1660  to  the  committee  for  the  assessment  for  the 
army  in  Shropshire,  and  in  May  1651  was  one  of  the  oommissionws 
appointed  to  try  prisoners  at  Chester.*  But  three  months  later 
came  a  crisis.  Charles  11  and  the  Soots  iuTaded  England,  and  the 
ooonties  on  the  line  of  march  had  to  bestir  themselTes.  Ten  new 
companies  of  100  each  were  raised  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Shnqpshne,  at  the  h^ghming  of  August.**  '  Colonel  Mackworth ' 

CaL  oSaUbtFa/fw;  Ihm,»  1648-S,  p.  11. 
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raised  one  of  these,  disbanded  on  20  October  following.  Although 
in  the  original  order  no  Christian  name  is  menticmed,  yet  U  k 
clear  that  the  eolonel  in  question  was  Humphrey  and  not  his  son 

Thomas,  since  the  petitions  sent  up  in  December  following  for  the 
company's  arrears  of  pay  came  from  '  the  governor  of  Shrews- 
bury When  Charles  reached  Tong  Norton  on  2o  August  he 
sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Shrewsbury  town  and  castle. 
Mackworth's  reply  is  famous : 

I  rosolvo  to  be  found  unremoveable  the  faitiiftti  SOTVant  of  the  common* 
wealth  of  England,  and  if  you  believe  me  to  be  a  gentleman  you  may 
believe  I  will  be  foithful  to  my  trust.^ 

On  the  23rd  Maokworth  sent  up  both  the  king's  letter  and  his  own 
to  the  house  of  oonunons.  A  resolution  was  passed  on  the  27th 
when  they  had  been  read, 

That  notice  be  taken  by  the  parliaiiKMit  of  the  great  fidelity  and  courage 
of  Colonel  Muck  worth  upon  the  suuimoiis  aud  letter  seat  to  him  for  sur- 
rendering the  garrison  and  esstle  of  Shimvshiiiy,  and  that  a  letter  be 
written  taking  notice  of  tiie  good  aooeptanoe  <kt  the  parliament  of  his 
fidelity  and  retaining  fhe  thanks  of  the  pariiament  for  tiie  same.* 

In  addition  he  was  to  be  presented  with  a  chain  of  gold  and  a  medal 
worth  £100.^  By  Juno  1652  these  were  finished  and  ready  for 
delivery In  September  1651  Mackworth  took  part  in  the  court 
martial  on  the  earl  of  Derby  at  Chester,**  and  in  October  sent  an 
account  of  the  piooeedings  to  the  commons,''  from  which  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  acted  as  president. 

In  December  1663  a  petition  was  referred  to  '  Cokmel  Mack- 
worth,  recorder  of  Bridgnorth  I  haye  found  no  other  proof  that 
he  held  this  office,  though  Le  Neve*  desGribes  him  as '  recorder  of 
Bridgwater  *  in  the  midst  of  a  notice  full  of  inaccuiaeies.  On 
2  February  1654  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Protector's  council," 
and  on  the  7th  took  his  oath  and  his  seat.''  fie  was  assigned  • 
house  in  the  Mews  ^  which  Colonel  Hewson  had  previously 
occupied,  and  which  Skippon  took  after  Mackworth's  death.^^  His 
last  apj)earance  in  the  council  was  on  5  December,*"  and  in  the 
intervening  months  out  of  176  possible  attendances  he  was  actually 
present  on  159  occasions.  He  served  on  numerous  committees, 
dealing  with  the  most  varied  business,  military,  tinancial,  legal, 

"  (M.  of  Slate  Paper»^  Dom.*  1661-2.  pp.  82, 56-7,  TS. 

"  Owen  and  Blakoway,  Hiai.  of  Shrewsbury,  i.  468.    "  Commomi  /o«nMlb',TiL  S,  7. 
*•  Ibid. :  Cal  oj  State  Paper«,  Dom,,  1661,  pp.  373,  374. 
«  Ibid.  1661-2,  pp.  273,  352.  »  Ibid.  IGol,  p.  422. 
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and  even  literary,  ur  more  <accurately  censorial.**  When  in  Sep- 
tember CVomweli  met  tlie  first  Protectorate  parliament  Mackworth 
was  returned  as  one  of  the  four  members  allotted  to  Shropshire 
under  the  redistribution  scheme  set  up  by  the  Instrument  of 
Government.**  In  the  next  three  months  he  served  on  ten 
parliamentary  committees  of  various  kinds.  One  presented  to 
the  Protector  a  declaration  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation ;  ** 
another  was  to  look  into  ahnses  in  printing ;  **  a  third  was  to  find 
'what  the  present  forces  of  this  commonwealth  by  sea  and  land 
now  are,  and  what  are  fit  to  be  continued  and  what  abated 
He  served  on  committees  to  examine  the  affairs  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,**  and,  in  short,  was  absorbed  in  business.*^  When  in 
December  he  died,  his  services  earned  him  the  honour  of  a  state 
funeral,*®  and  bm*ial  in  Henry  VII's  chapel.^^  Mrs.  Mackworth 
was  allowed  £300  for  the  funeral  expenses,^  but  had  to  leave  the 
London  house,  and,  since  lier  Imsband  died  intestate,  was  in  some 
distress.  *  My  father  served  in  civil  and  military  offices  all  through 
the  wars  to  his  death  '  wrote  his  daughter  Anne  on  27  3Iay  1658, 
'  and  died  three  years  ago  intestate,  without  providing  for  me,  on 
idiich  you  have  sevend  times  promiied  to  settle  something  on  me. 
I  in^Iore  yon  to  order  your  good  intentions  to  be  ezecoted.'  ^ 
This  was '  especially  commended '  to  the  privy  council,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consult  with  the  jrounger  Humphrey  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  On  21  December  in  the  same  year  a  pension 
of  £160  a  year  for  life  was  settled  upon  the  widow.^  At  the 
Restoration,  though  Mackworth*s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  act 
of  attainder  of  1660,  yet  he  was  certainly  attainted,  for  in  1662 
Charles  II  was  petitioned  with  regard  to  an  adventure  in  Ireland 
of  £1,700.  'forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  Humphrey  Mackworth 
for  the  murder  of  the  late  king.'  ^  His  remains  were  disinterred 
on  12  September  1660  and  flung  into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's 
churchyard." 

The  younger  Humphrey  was  the  second  son  of  the  elder  by  his 
hrst  marriage,  with  Anne  Waller.^  Altliough  in  some  ways  his 
career  was  similar  to  his  father's  it  ran  on  narrower  lines,  partly 
because  the  times  gave  less  opportunity  for  distinction,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  he  had  less  ability  if  equal  loyalty.  His  work 
was  local  rather  than  nationaL  From  1602  to  28  April  1660  he 

Tftble  of  Attendances,  Cal.  oj State  Papers,  Dom.,  1053-4,  p.  414.  For  exAmple»  of 
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was  town  clerk  of  Shrewsbury,^  and  he  may  also  have  been 
recorder  Ux  the  town."  He  sat  as  member  for  Shrewsbury  in  the 
parliaments  of  1654,  1666,  and  1669,"  but  apparently  played  no 
great  part.  His  meet  important  work  was  to  cany  on  his  father's 
task  as  governor  of  Shrewsbury,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  first 
year  of  his  office,  1666,  saw  the  outbreak  of  a  serious  royalist 
conspiracy.  '  However  feeble  and  abortive  the  actual  attempts  at 
insurrection  in  March  1666  were,  the  conspiracy  from  which  they 
sprang  was  real,  general,  and  dangerous.'  ^  The  revolt  in  Shrop- 
shire was  to  break  out  Bimultaneoiislv  from  two  centres.  On  the 
appointed  day.  8  March,  a  *  small  army  of  cavaliers  '  was  to  cross 
the  border  from  near  Oswestry  and  seize  tlic  stronghold  of  Chirk, 
whfle  *  a  greater  party  '  was  to  collect  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas 
Harris  at  Boreatton,  near  Baschurch,  to  suqirise  Shrewsbury 
town  and  castle.*^  This  second  design  Oonuvell  regarded  as 
particularly  dangerous,  because  of  the  '  weakness  of  the  garrison 
and  the  multitude  of  malignants  thereabouts*.*^  However,  by 
prompt  adacm  on  the  part  of  Blackworth  and  Colonel  Grown, 
HaiTis  and  his  friends  were  seized  on  the  mommg  of  the  day  fixed 
and  the  preparations  came  to  nothing. 

The  details  of  the  conspiracy  are  well  known  and  need  not  be 
here  discussed.  Its  importance  for  the  present  purpose  is  merely 
that  it  put  the  governor  to  a  test  which  he  bore  as  well  as 
his  predecessor  had  borne  the  more  serious  crisis  of  1651.  '  The 
young  governor  hath  behaved  himself  very  discreetly  and  faith- 
fully,*  wrote  Commissary-General  Reynolds  to  Secretary'  Thiirloe 
on  17  March,  '  and  will,  I  hope,  receive  encouragement  in  these 
his  hopeful  beginnings.***  Abortive  as  the  plot  had  been,  it  was 
thought  that  a  much  larger  body  of  sympathizers  existed  than  the 
few  taken  at  Boreatton.  Mackworth  laid  hands  upon  a  number 
of  suspected  persons.  '  Many  gentlemen  of  parts  and  interest 
in  the  country,  that  I  can  lay  nothing  to  their  charge  but  that  they 
have  formerly  served  the  king,  I  have  likewise  secured,*  he  wrote  on 
10  March,  in  a  letter  sent  to  Colonel  Jones,  a  member  of  the  de- 
tector's council.**  '  Here  is  only  70  foot  and  one  troop  of  horse  in 
this  garrison — too  small  a  force  to  keep  it  and  secure  the  prisoners. 
All  my  soldiers  and  myself  have  been  these  three  whole  ni|^ts  and 
dajrs  upon  constant  duty.*  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Protector 
from  William  Crown  on  the  same  day  to  much  the  same  effect. 

Here  is  great  danger  of  this  place,  and  yourhij^ess'  troop  did  come  in 
but  half  tiie  hwt  Thunday  in  the  aftomoon,  and  the  other  party  is  not  come 

*•  Owen  and  Blakeway.  TJiM.  of  SJirrwshun/.  i  .'>43.  »'  Ibid.  i.  538. 
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from  Derby.  We  boiii^  so  weak  I  sent  out  for  some  honest  men  to  come 
in  to  me  with  their  horse,  so  that  we  are  in  all  [30]  horse,  with  the  20  we 
took  at  Sir  Thomas'  5U,  \vlii(  h  were  sent  ...  in  parties  out  constantly. 
I  do  employ  foot  scouts  of  my  .  .  .  [own],  who  do  bring  me  what  I  know. 
But  I  maintain  my  friends  and  acouto  upon  my  own  purse,  which  will  not 
hold  out  long.  And  I  hnmblj  conceive  tiiere  is  a  gMat  fear  of  inBorrectiona 
. . .  and  we  must  prepare  to  defend  the  people  here  and  ooiaelves. ...  If 
they  come  I  will  sell  my  life  at  as  dear  a  rate  aa  I  can.^ 

Crown  had  been  sent  a  commission  for  a  regiment,  dated  5  March, 
but  it  had  not  reached  him  till  7  Marrh.  Meanwhile  he  had  had  to 
raise  fifty  horse  and  foot  of  his  friends,  which  cost  him  £37.** 
Henceforward  Mackworth  and  the  rest  were  kept  busy  with  the 
examination  of  informers  and  suspected  persons,  many  examples 
of  which  are  recorded  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Thurloe  Papers. 
In  some  cases  even  torture,  according  to  the  victims'  account 
failed  to  extract  information,  while  in  others  the  details  given  were 
equally  copious  and  improbable.  Some  professed  complete 
ignorance,  which  Commissary-General  Reynolds  thought  sus- 
picious :  *  I  much  suspect  those  that  are  incredulous  of  any  plot, 
being  like  the  Irish,  who  never  believe  their  enemy  dead  till  his 
head  be  off.'  ^  He  wm  of  opinioii  that  stringent  measures  would 
be  wise :  '  I  judge  the  removal  of  combustible  matter  very  nece^ 
saiy  when  a  fire  is  begun  not  far  off.'  *  It  may  have  been  in  conse- 
quence  ol  his  warnings  that  on  10  A|Hril  the  Protector  ordered 
Maokworth  to  disband  his  company  and  take  another  from 
Worcester, '  that  the  place  may  be  in  better  security,  for  you  have 
many  townsmen  who  cannot  be  as  well  relied  on  for  exact  duty 
as  strangers.' 

dearly  the  post  of  governor  of  Shrewshury  was  no  sinecure. 
Soon  after  the  rule  of  the  major-generals  was  inaugurated,  and  on 
9  August  Colonel  James  Berry  was  appointed  to  a  district  which 
included  North  and  South  Wales,  Herefordshire,  and  Shropshire.''^ 
His  letters  show  that  there  was  still  much  to  be  feared.  On 
6  January  1656  he  wrote  from  Shrewsbury  lamenting  that  *  power 
and  places  '  had  not  always  been  put  into  trustworthy  hands. 
The  '  civil  affairs  of  this  county '  he  found '  much  out  of  order  *. 

We  have  imprisoned  diveis  lewd  foUows,  some  for  having  a  hand  in  the 
plot,  othen  of  diaaolnte  life  as  peraons  dangeious  to  the  peace  of  the 
nation ;  among  others  those  papists  who  went  a-hunting  when  they  were 
sent  for  by  liajor  Waring.  They  are  desperate  peiBons  and  divers  of 

them  fit  to  <7rind  sugarcane  or  plant  tobacco,  and  ii  some  of  them  were  sent 
into  the  Indies  it  would  do  much  good.^^ 

Thurloe  Papers,  iii,  pp.  215-16.  •  Cat.  ofSUtU  PaperSt  Jhm.,  166fS,  p.  269. 
Ibid.  1685-e, p.  160.  «  ThmhePupen,m.2»6. 

"  Ibid.  Cat.  of  Stale  Papers,  Dotn.,  1958k  p.  28tt. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  275.  Thurloe  Papers,  iv.  393. 
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Mack  worth  sat  as  member  for  the  town  of  ShrewBbun-  in  Crom- 
well's parliament  of  September  1656,  though  he  seems  to  have 
played  no  great  part.'^  If  one  may  judge  from  the  following 
incident,  he  had  no  ambition  to  shine  in  pubUc  work.  In 
April  1657  Colonel  John  Bampfield,  once  a  royaliBt  hut  now 
a  friend  of  the  existing  government,  ww  aoonsed  of  playing  hia 
new  friends  false.  Apparently  the  suspicion  was  due  to  a  con- 
yersation  he  had  with  the  govemor  of  Shrewsbuiy,  of- which  his 
own  account  was  as  follows : — 

Being  with  the  governor  of  Shrewsbury  H  clavs  ago,  he  told  mo  that 
Hoptou  had  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  the  royal  party,  assuring  him  that 
Oiiiiles  Stnait  had  17,000  mm  at  the  water-side.  I  answned  that  when  I 
left  Ttaxkce  8  weeks  ago  he  had  not  8000,  and  I  advised  him  not  to  trust  any 
of  that  part^,  who  had  been  im&ithfttl  to  each  otlier,  and  advised  him  to 
marry  some  relation  of  those  in  power  about  his  highness,  and  to  take  active 
service  if  the  English  engaged  in  foreign  war,  as  being  more  honourable  than 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  garrison  ;  but  he  said  he  liked  his  garrison  and 
should  keep  it  if  he  could.  I  advised  him  to  go  oftener  to  court  and  spend 
his  leisure  at  Whitehall,  and  give  up  some  dissolute  company  he  kept.'^ 

Oliver  Cromwell's  death  in  September  1668  released  elements 
of  disaffection  all  over  the  country,  and  Mackworth  was  embaT" 
rassed  by  a  revival  of  royalist  feeling  in  Shrewsbury.  In  October 
he  sent  up  a  petition  for  the  '  garrison  and  well-affected  of  Shrews- 
bury'.  John  Tench,  '  an  active  and  desperate  malignant  .'  who 
had  vowed  *  never  to  cut  his  hair  till  Charles  Stuart  reigned  again 
in  England had  returned  from  banishment  and  set  the  town 
by  the  ears.^^  It  was  a  presage  of  what  was  to  come  about 
in  1660. 

It  seems  impossible  to  complete  the  story  of  the  younger  l^fack- 
worth's  life,  or  even  to  state  exactly  at  what  point  he  laid  down 
the  governorship  of  Shrewsbury.  The  printed  C<Uendare  of  SUUe 
Papers  in  their  indexes  treat  Major  Edmund  Waring,  Mackworth's 
BuooesBor,  as  already  in  office  from  22  August  1659  onwards. 
Owen  and  Blakeway^  were  of  the  same  opinion.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  at  that  date  Waring  was  in  conimand  of  a  militia  troop  in 
Shrewsbury,  but  it  seems  possible  that  for  another  month  at  least 
Mackworth  was  still  governor.  On  27  September  he  signed 
a  receipt  for  the  sum  of  £24  195.  4d.,  sent  to  him  by  a  warrant  of 
31  August.'*  This  was  the  usual  amount  due  for  a  month's  pay  to 
himself  '  as  govenior '  and  those  under  his  command  in  the 
garrison,  '  according  to  the  establishment  commencing  15  October 
1655.*  Similar  warrants  for  various  dates  are  to  be  found  in  the 

"  Commons  Joiirnah,  vii.  425,  429. 

»  Cal.  of  SUUe  Fapers,  Dom.,  1650-7.  p.  348 ;  cf.  p.  303. 

M  AnL  laSS-Ob  p.  m  «*  JSTM.  o/ Amhvy,  i.  476. 

«•  OommonwM^  FfefMn,  EadMqoOT,  ao.  117. 
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Commonwealth  Exchequer  Papers,  bundles  113-119.  The  first 
wamnt  making  a  grant  to  Major  Waring  for  garrison  expenses 
as  apart  from  the  expenses  of  his  troop  is  dated  24  February 
1660.  He  must  have  succeeded  Maokworth,  then,  at  the  end 
of  16S9  or  the  beginning  of  1660.  Aoooiding  to  Owen  and  Blake- 
my^  Macfcworth  held  the  office  of  town  derk  until  28  April 
1660.  After  the  Restoration  in  May  Humphrey  Mackworth  the 
younger  disappearn.  I  have  found  neither  the  date  of  his  death 
nor  the  place  of  his  buriaL 

Hilda  JomrsTONs. 
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George  I  and  Peter  the  Great  after  the 

Peace  of  Nystad 

nwN  the  Buccessful  conolusion  of  his  war  with  Sweden,  waged 


\J  with  unconquerable  persistence  during  twenty  years,  Peter 
the  Great  stood  forth  to  Europe  the  lord  of  a  mighty  empire,  an 
autocrat  whose  powers  of  offence  were  proved  and  the  limits  of 
whose  ambition  were  unkno^ii.  All  princes,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
French  envoy,  Jacques  de  Campredon,  now  sought  his  friendship 
with  a  species  of  abasement.  France  wanted  his  support  against 
Austria,  Austria  against  France  ;  to  Prussia  his  friendship  was 
as  valuable  as  his  neighbourhood  was  dangerous  ;  in  Poland  he 
was  stronger  than  its  king  ;  the  Sultan  he  could  brave.  Sweden 
and  DenmArk  he  held  in  tenor  hy  hb  new  Baltic  power  and 
by  his  calculated  patronage^  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
claimant  of  the  crown  from  the  one  and  of  restitution  of  his  share 
of  Sleewick  from  the  other.  Only  Geoige  I  among  the  European 
sovereignB  combined  the  will  with  the  power  to  stand  out  against 
him. 

For  two  years,  after  securing  his  own  booty  from  Sweden, 
George  had  done  his  best  to  deprive  Peter  of  his  conquests  and 
to  drive  him  from  the  Baltic.  He  had  entirely  failed,  and  now 
the  tables  were  turned  upon  him,  for  he  had  to  fear  the  return  of 
a  Russian  army  into  Germany  with  hostile  intent  against  Hanover. 
He  had  therefore  insisted  with  the  Swedes  u})on  his  own  inclusion 
in  the  treaty  of  Nystad,  with  the  insertion  of  a  clause  guaranteeing 
the  quiet  of  Lower  Saxony.  They  promised  this,  but  proved 
unable  to  fuliil  the  promise,  and  Cieorge  found  himself  only 
indirectly  referred  to,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  considered  con- 
temptaous.'  Thereafter  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  amends,  either 
by  alteration  of  the  ratified  form  of  the  treaty  in  accordance  with 
his  demands,  or  by  a  separate  declaration  that  he  was  deemed  to 

•  Thus  Whitworth  :  '  Tlio  Ciar  invited  him  first  over,  to  make  the  King  of  Sweden 
more  pliable  in  the  peace,  in  which  he  ha«  succeeded  ;  and  *ti8  probable  he  will  keep 
him  slill  in  lund  to  cntortMn  •  fMtion  in  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  aanw  tinw  lifteg 

the  Dnnes  ninro  onsi'Iy  to  hin  point  by  this  ftftpiclianiaai '  (to  TowodlMld,  14  April  ITiSSf 
British  Museum.  Add.  MS.  37388). 

•  8m  the  author'*  Qtargt.  JandHU  Northtm  Ww,  eh.  xxx. 
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be  included  in  it.  The  Swedes  tendered  their  best  offices  for  this 
and  for  his  reconciliation  with  Peter,  but  he  would  no  longer 
entrust  his  interests  to  them,  preferring  recourse  to  the  mediation 
of  his  close  ally  the  regent  of  France. 

French  policy  required  a  reconciliation  between  George  and 
Peter  for  its  own  ends.   Alliance  with  the  latter  was  desired,  if 
only  to  prevent  him  from  joining  hands  with  the  emperor,  a  possi- 
bility loreflhAdowed  by  the  work  of  BauI  Yaguzhinsky  at  Viemia 
in  1720  and  by  the  recent  mission  of  Goont  Kinsky  to  St.  Peten- 
bug.  But  the  first  necessity  in  the  minds  of  the  regent  and  of 
CSaidinal  Dubois  was  to  maintain  the  allianee  with  Great  Britain, 
on  which  depended  success  in  the  solution  of  the  aU-important 
problems  of  Southern  Europe.  Geozge  I  insisting  that  no  treaty 
shoukl  be  made  between  Fnmoe  and  Russia  to  which  he  were  not 
a  party,  it  became  oblig»tory  tol>ring  him  to  terms  with  Peter 
as  a  first  step.  The  difficulty  was  by  no  means  new ;  the  enmity 
of  the  two  had  stood  in  the  way  when  Peter,  at  Paris  in  1717,  had 
pressed  for  a  real  alliance  with  France,  offering  to  be  to  her  in 
the  future  all  that  Sweden  had  been  in  the  past.   It  is  true  that  his 
success  in  the  north  was  not  yet  assured,  that  Charles  XII  still 
lived  and  that  the  traditional  alliances  of  France  with  Sweden 
and  Turkey,  the  enemies  of  Russia,  could  not  yet  safely  be 
abandoned ;   but  the  final  argument  which,  in  the  mouth  of 
Dubois,  had  prevailed  over  the  general  French  sentunent  and 
had  caused  Peter  to  be  put  off  with  the  empty  treaty  of  Amster- 
dam, was  that  acceptance  of  his  proposals  might  break  the  new 
accord  with  Great  Britain  and  drive  George  I  to  tlirow  in  his  lot 
once  more  with  Austria.^ 

Peter  signified  his  willingness  to  unite  himself  with  France,  his 
minister  at  Paris,  Baron  Sehleinitz,  advising  that  an  alliance 
would  strengthen  the  position  of  France  towards  Spain  and 
towards  the  Empire,  would  assure  complete  joint  control  in 
Poland,  and  would  even  render  possible,  should  Cliarles  VI  die 
without  an  heir,  partition  of  tlie  vast  dominions  of  Austria  and 
dictation  in  the  election  of  a  new  emperor*  But  though  he  was 
willing,  he  was  no  longer  anxious  ;  anxiety  now  was  on  the  French 
side.  Peter  knew  himself  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  was 
indifferent  now  to  foreign  alliances.  Satisfied  of  his  immunity 
from  attack,  he  absented  himself  during  the  greater  part  of  1722 
on  an  expedition  to  the  distant  Caspian.  The  things  he  wanted 
in  the  west  were  few ;  recognition  of  his  newly  assumed  imperial 
title,  8atisfacti<m  for  his  client  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp  and 
Mecklenburg-Sohwerin,  restoration  to  his  new  subjects  of  the 

■  See  on  this  subject  Vaodal,  Louis  XV  et  £Umheth  de  Rti^^ir,  pp.  22-38. 
*  See  the  memoir  of  Sehleinitz,  28  September  M'll,  Btcucil  des  InstruciioM  donniM 
mix  Ambassadtura  tt  Ministry  de  France,  viii.  247. 
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prmlege  of  ezemptioii  the  Sound  tolls  formerly  enjoyed  by 
them,  and  matrimonial  alliances  for  his  daughters  which  should 
exalt  the  dignity  of  his  house.  This  last  ambition  drew  him 
especially  towards  France,  for  tlie  brid^oom  whom  he  marked 
out  for  his  second  daughter  Elizabeth  was  Louis  XV  himself,  and 
when  that  monarch  was  betrothed  to  the  little  Infanta  of  Spain 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  other  French  princes,  and  in  particular  on 
the  regent's  only  son,  the  duke  of  Chartres.  A  princess  of  such 
questionable  ancestry  on  the  mother's  side  was  indeed  no  fit 
match  for  the  royal  family  of  France,  but  Peter  offered  election 
of  the  bridegroom  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  was  expected  to 
be  soon  vacant  by  the  death  or  abdication  of  Augustus  of  Saxony.* 
The  regent  was  attracted  by  the  prospect,  and  Peter  kept  the 
matter  weU  to  the  fore  in  the  negotiatums  which  ensued* 

Already  before  the  treaty  of  Nystad  was  s^ed  Oanipredont 
then  at  Stockholm,  bad  been  ordered  to  do  all  he  could  in  support 
of  the  king  of  England's  views,*  and  later  it  was  pronused  that 
precisely  the  same  instmctioiis  should  be  sent  to  him  as  were 
given  to  the  British  enyoy  there,  William  Finch.  One  proposal 
put  forward  was  for  a  quadruple  alliance  between  Russia,  Sweden, 
France,  and  Great  Britain.  At  Paris  the  British  ministers,  Sir 
Robert  Sutton  and  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  had  conference  after  con- 
ference with  Dubois  and  Count  Kottembourg,  lately  French 
envoy  to  IVussia,  who  was  called  in  to  consult.  He  advised  that, 
instead  of  guaranteeing  the  security  of  Lower  Saxony,  the  tsar 
should  confirm  the  several  treaties  latterly  made  by  Sweden, 
whereby,  for  one  thing,  he  would  be  precluded  from  disturbing 
Denmark  in  her  possession  of  ducal  Sleswick.  Dubois  wanted 
CSampredon,  who  was  about  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  be 
accompanied  or  shortly  followed  thither  by  a  British  minuter.^ 

But  neither  in  Prance  nor  England  was  the  independence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  strength  of  his  position  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  it,  yet  realized.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  must 
wish  to  strengthen  his  treaty  with  Sweden  by  the  guarantees  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  supposed  that  he  had  only  refused 
the  desired  articles  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  the  price 

*  As  early  as  January  1722  Sohleinitz  delivered  a  proposal  for  the  marriage  of  a 
tummth  not  named,  to  the  duke  of  Chartres.  she  to  be  declared  the  titt^s  neeeeeor 

and  he  to  be  helped  to  tho  throne  of  Poland  {ShornH-  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Historical 
Society,  zliz.  4).  Lord  Whitworth  at  Berlin  bad  heard  the  rumour  of  this  ('  un  bruit 
■onrd  * )  a  mootli  before  (to  St.  Sapborin,  20  December  1721,  Britiih  Mnaeom,  AdtL  MS. 

373S7). 

*  Dubois  to  Camprctlon,  25  August  1721,  Jtecueil  rft  -  In  <trurti<it>.i.  viii.  233  foil.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  waa informed  that,  if  the  taar's  repugnauce  to  the  king  of  England's 
demande  proved  invinoible,  be  must  yet  perwTere  for  an  alliance  between  IVanee. 
RtiMia,  and  Sweden. 

*  DiipetohM  of  Sch«ab  and  Sutton  from  Pan«»  15  October,  f oU.  1721,  Beooid  O£ioe» 
iVMioenO. 
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of  obtaining  those  guarantees.  This  is  dearly  set  forth  in  the 
dispatches  of  Loid  CSarteret,  seoietaiy  of  state  for  the  southern 
province,  to  the  British  ministerB  at  Puris.  In  one  of  them  he 
stated  King  George's  views  as  follows  :  ' 

On  the  27th  inst^.  I  received  Your  Excellency's  dispatch  of  the  2'i  of 
Nov.  N.S.  by  Du  Conimun  the  messenger,  and  laid  it  before  the  King. 
His  Majesty  has  considered  the  Cardinal's  reasonings  as  to  the  difhculties 
with  which  he  fean  the  negociation  at  Petenhnig.  oonoemiiig  the  article 
which  is  to  preoeed  tiie  aUjanoe,  may  he  attended.  It  nrast  he  owned 
that,  were  that  afiair  etill  to  he  treated  hy  the  Snedes,  the  Giar,  after 
having  so  happily  concluded  the  peace,  might  piohahly  be  more  unwilling 
to  admit  that  article,  than  he  was  when  the  success  of  his  negociation 
remained  in  suspence.  But  yet  it  is  very  natural  to  believe,  that  the 
Rejient  will  succeed  in  that  affair,  and  that  if  the  Czar  has  rejected  the 
article  iu  question,  it  is  not  so  much  out  of  capriciousn^  or  with  an 
intent  never  to  admit  it,  m  from  a  prospect  that,  by  putting  off  the  admis- 
lion  of  it  to  another  time,  he  may  procure  to  himself  the  advantage  of 
heing  asked  to  do  it  hy  soeh  Powers,  as  are  ahle  to  make  him  sensihle, 
that  he  wou'd  find  his  interest  in  it.  The  Czar^s  principal  view  ie  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  new  acquisitions :  and  for  that  end  he  must 
have  recourse  to  the  guarantees  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  make 
all  possible  advances  to  obtain  them  ;  without  that  his  power  wou'd 
ever  remain  precarious  and  subject  to  such  accidents,  as  are  easily  foreseen. 
It  is  the  Czai's  good  fortune  that  there  is  so  perfect  an  union  between  the 
King  and  the  R^ent.  They  have  hoih  lahonred  in  concert  to  restore 
tcsaqnillity  in  the  north,  and  as  they  have  entered  into  the  same  engsge- 
meats  and  garanteee  for  the  ™^«"H*""*g  of  it,  if  the  Czar  would  enter 
with  a  zood  grace  into  the  hke  engagements,  he  mipht  also  obtain  from  them 
the  like  garantees.  This  indeed  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  alliance 
which  the  Cardinal  has  projected  with  so  much  judgement  and  solidity. 
But  after  all,  I  must  still  return  to  the  King's  resolution,  which  is,  not 
to  make  any  advances  to  the  Czar.  The  sending  of  a  minister  from  the 
King  to  Petemhorg,  either  pahfiddy  or  in  privat^  would  as  little  heoome 
his  dignity  as  the  confidemse  His  Majesty  reposes  in  the  Begent,  who  is 
wilUng  to  undertake,  as  of  himself,  to  make  the  Czar  sensible  how  im- 
portant His  Majesty's  friendship  is  to  him.  We  have  had  so  many  proofs 
of  the  Regent's  friendship  and  of  the  Cardinal's  zeal,  that  we  do  not  at  all 
concern  our  selves  to  watch  in  what  manner  they  will  carry  on  this 
negociation,  neither  can  it  be  put  into  better  hands  then  Mo""  de  Cam- 
predon's.  And  we  so  well  know  the  Czar's  skill  in  finding  out  what  suits 
his  own  interest,  that  we  make  no  question  but  the  Regent  will  gain  great 
credit  with  that  Prince,  by  opening  to  his  view  a  means  of  perfectly 
reconciling  himself  to  the  King.  Tho  His  Majesty  will  not  explain  himself 
directly  to  the  Csar,  yet  he  won*d  have  yon  tell  the  Regent  that  if  His 

*  31  October  (o.a.)  1721,  British  Museum.  Add.  MS. 22616.  (Th«WT0km«8. 22215-24. 
era  entiy^boQlBi  and  toIiiiiim  of  ditpateliM  miasing  from  tiie  Beooid  Ottea.)  The 
Engliih  text  cited  wm  for  Sutton's  me,  and  its  elyle  eoggeite  tnoilatkNi  bom  the 
IVmch  renioa  ii^pliMl  to  Sohaabi 
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Royal  Highness  can  induce  the  Czar,  previoosljrto  aiiy  farther  uegociatioiL, 
to  figE  an  act  by  which  all  the  traatua  made  with  the 
■inoe  the  death  of  Gharka  12*^,  of  which  Fkanoe  is  goaiantee,  am  OQe> 
finned,  and  His  Uajesty  oom^tehended  in  it  as  King  and  aa  EleelK, 
and  the  Csar  engages  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  Lower  Saxonj,  is 
that  case  the  King  promises  the  Regent  to  give  to  the  Czar  in  conceit 
with  Fiance  a  reciprocal  garantee  of  all  the  advantages,  which  the  Czar 
has  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Ncustadt.  And  after  such  an  act  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  Czar,  His  Majesty  will  no  longer  make  any  difficulty  of 
sending  a  minister  to  Petersburg,  to  negociate  jointly  with  the  Resent 
the  projected  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Czar,  urA 
Sueden.  And  as  the  scope  of  that  allyance  is  to  preserve  peace  in  tik 
north,  according  to  the  engagements  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  I  sa 
of  opinion  that  the  Csar  will  not  oppose  it,  bat  rather  embzaoe  it  vilk 
joy,  when  he  sees  that  instead  of  thinlring  how  to  bring  him  into  tnvhk^ 
there  are  rather  means  contrived  to  maintain  him  in  the  peaceable  poswi 
sion  of  what  his  arms  have  procured  him,  by  extending  by  that  alfisntt 
the  g^ntee,  which  will  have  been  given  him  previously  in  the  manner 
abovementioned.  But  if  contrary  to  all  expectation  the  Czar  refuses 
an  offer,  which  redounds  so  much  to  his  benefit,  there  will  then  be  no 
doubting  any  longer,  but  that  his  views  have  quite  another  tendency, 
than  that  of  peace. 

These  are  the  King's  intentions,  which  His  Majesty  has  directed  me 
to  set  forth  to  Your  Excellency,  that  you  may  be  able  to  represent  then 
exactly  to  the  Regent  and  the  OudinaL  I  ytUSi  only  add,  that  aa  we  aie 
here  persuaded  of  the  Cardinal's  nncerity,  and  tiiat  the  Begent  wil 
absdutely  refuse  the  Csar  the  garanteeing  of  the  treaty  of  Newstadt,  rnilwi 
it  be  upon  the  conditions  abovementioned*  so  we  promise  ourselvea  a  good 
event  in  that  affair.  There  is  nothing  can  turn  more  to  the  Regent^i 
glory,  than  thus  to  finish  his  great  work  in  the  north,  and  to  divert  the 
Czar  from  the  recourse  he  might  have  had  to  other  tyes,  than  those  ol 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

In  reply  to  this  Sutton  and  Sohavb  wwe'able  to  report  tlial 
the  negotiation  would  be  entrusted  to  Oampvedon  without  the 
asnstance  of  a  British  minister,  and  that  everything,  Duboii 
promiaed,  should  be  done  to  ensure  success.  He  doubted,  bow- 
ever,  now,  they  said,  whether  the  tsar  attached  sufficient  vafae 
to  the  proffered  guarantees  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  act  de- 
manded ;  rather  he  m^ght  be  expected  to  put  forward  comditiot 
of  his  own — ^for  instance,  some  demand  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Holstein-Cbttoip,  whose  marriage  to  a  tsaievna  was  known  to  be 
strongly  advocated  by  the  tsaritsa  and  by  certain  of  the  RuanaB 
ministers." 

The  confidence  in  the  French  government  which  Garterct 
eiq^ressed  was  not  shared  by  all.  Sutton,  for  instance,  wa9 
suspicbuB  of  private  interviews  which  Frinoe  Kurakin,  the 

*  Sutton  end  Sohaub,  19  and  26  November,  Record  Office,  Fruice  1 7a 
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Roflrian  ambanador  at  the  Hague,  had  bad  with  Dubois  wlieii  at 
Fans  early  in  September.  The  seofet  mtelUgenoes  with  Buaaia, 
he  .wrote,  were  every  day  becoming  more  siupicionB,  and  perhaps 
It  ooold  not  be  expected  that  full  jireesiire  would  be  exerted  upon 
a  prince  whose  friendship  was  so  visibly  cultivated.^  Whitworth, 
again,  ambassador  at  Berlin,  was  emphatic  in  his  expression  of 
fear  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  and  of  ulterior  denigns  on  the 
part  of  France  inimicai  to  England."  And  Count  Bothmer  wrote 
to  him : 

Je  snis  teat  k  fiut  de  vostre  sentiiiient  que  bt  tn>p  grande  d^^nce 
qn*on  montre  au  Xaar  ne  feza  que  lerendie  ^us  fier,  et  que  ce  nVst  pas  pour 
ramour  de  nous  que  la  France  s^empresse  pour  nous  r6concilier  avec  Luy. 
Je  souhaiterois  fort  que  la  Cour  Imperiale  vouloit  se  conduire  d'une 
maniere  que  nous  puissions  eviter  les  engagenients  que  la  France  nous 
offre  de  ce  coste  la,  mais  si  nous  (aisious  des  avauces  la  desus  a  Vieuue, 
on  pretendroit  nous  avoir  a  discretion.** 

But  we  have  contrary  evidence  from  an  independent  source. 
The  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris,  IVinco  Vasily  Dolgoruky, 
ordered  after  the  peace  of  Xystad  to  render  thanks  for  the  assis- 
tance given  by  France,  reported  Dubois  to  say  that  the  tsar 
ought  to  have  the  guarantees  of  France  and  Spain  for  his  treaty, 
but  that  an  alliance  with  those  powers  must  include  the  king  of 
England,  lest  he  should  be  driven  to  ally  himself  with  the  emperor 
and  others.^^  And  we  find  no  utterances  of  suspicion  in  the 
dispatches  of  Schaub. 

The  danger  apprehended  from  Russia  was  not  to  Great  Britain, 
at  least  immediately,  but  towards  the  Baltic  and  in  Germany. 
But  for  the  king's  Hanoverian  interests,  the  rise  of  Peter  the 
Great's  power  might  have  been  regarded  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence.'* Peter  himself,  as  will  be  seen  below,  declared  that  he 
had  no  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  but  only  with  Hanover.  The 

"  Sntton.  26  October  and  2  November,  ibid.  And  agttin,  19  Norember :  '  J^ai  appris 
d'un  homme  de  confidence,  que  M'  le  CardJiial  a  chai^  de  aentunento  hut  le  ^<y.st••me 
du  Nord  4  s'est  rt'-iiny  k  ceux  du  vieux  Minist<Tr  &  do  presque  tout*-  la  Nation  Fran«,-aise 
en  favetir  dee  liaiaona,  qu'Ua  croyent  dire  de  leur  int^t  de  prendre  avec  le  Czar.  .  .  • 
Let  •ppuenoes  oe  faTorinnt  que  (rop  oetto  opinion,  k  1m  intelUgenoes  aeonttea,  qu'  on 
a  eueo  deptiiB  quelque  temps  vreo  1»  Ckar,  mMteni  d*Mtaiit  phw  d'4tM  mapeetei, 
qv  on  lea  cache  avec  ooin.' 

"  Dispatchee,  Kecord  Office,  Prussia  15,  16 ;  British  Museum,  Add.  Hbb.  37386-7. 

»  BttUraMT  to  WhtUroith,  84  Nomber  (oa)  1781,  Add.  MB.  S7S87. 

"  Dolfforuky's  report  in  8oloV*ev,  leloria  Itos«y.  book  xviii.  chap.  ii. 
Whitworth  wrote,  '  As  for  the  Czar  himself,  all  England  has  to  wtHh  is  only 
noenunon  intercouiae  of  eiTility  and  trade.  All  further  engagements  arc  unnecessuy 
•ad  may  be  dangerous.*  If  war,  he  said,  shoald  bnak  out  in  Germany,  or  between 
France  and  Austria,  the  tsar  would  side  in  tin-  former  case  with  the  Catholics  and  in 
the  latter  with  France.  England  he  thought  perfectly  secure,  especially  if  an  alliance 
won  nada  with  Denmaric  One  between  Rvaaia  and  Sweden  *  would  be  like  Danid*s 
dream,  a  toe  of  clay  to  an  image  of  bras«.  which  can  never  consolidate  togeather** 
(U  October  1721,  Becoid  Office.  Pruaaia  16 ;  Bhtiah  Mnaenm,  Add.  MS.  37m> 
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designs  attributed  to  bim  were  ezpreesed  by  Lord  Townabend* 
eeoietsTy  of  state  for  tbe  nortbem  pKovinoe,  as  follows : 

Sii  Majeste  ii'est  point  du  tout  surprise  d'apprendre  les  assurances  que  le 
Czar  a  donuees  a  Mo^^  Bassewitz  et  aux  autres  Miiiistres  de  Holateiu  de  sa 
d'appuyer  les  intkttt  de  oe  Due  et  de  las  prendie  s^Bemeiiient 
i  OGBiir.  Non  pas  qu*on  sMmagine  icy  que  le  Cm  venille  entiepraidie 
qoelque  chose  pniement  pour  ramonr  et  TafiBctioii  qn*il  porte  4  oe  Due. 
k  moins  que  cela  ne  s'accorde  parfaitement  avec  les  Tefles  qu*il  a  de 
se  rendre  redoutable  dans  la  Mer  Baltique.  Le  Czar  se  servira  toujoors 
du  pretexte  ou  de  retablir  le  Due  de  Hol8t€in,  ou  d'assister  le  Due 
de  Mecklenbourg,  lorsque  roccasion  se  presentera  d'etendre  sa  puissance 
sur  les  tutes  de  cette  Mer  \k.  Les  pretentions  que  le  premier  a  sur  le 
Duche  de  Sleswig  ne  manqueront  pas  de  lay  fouinir,  toates  les  iois  qu'il 
le  trouveia  ^  propos,  une  pzise  sur  le  Danemaie,  poor  obliger  ee  Bojaume 
k  donnei  les  mama  &  son  projet  isTini  de  a'aftanclur  des  piagss  qn'on 
paye  dans  le  Simd,  et  d'abaisser  en  m£me  terns  autant  qu'il  peut  les  foroea 
mantiines  de  ce  Boy>  qui  est  maintenant  la  seule  puissance  dans  la  Baltique 
qui  semble  htxt  encoze  en  qnelqae  4tat  k  lay  disputei  TEmpize  dans  oea 
Meis  la. 

And  wben  be  bad  made  bimself  master  of  all  tbe  BaHio  ooasta, 
be  would  take  tbe  part  of  tbe  duke  of  Meoklenbuig-Sobweriii 
against  bis  nobles  in  order  to  possess  bimself  at  least  of  a  port 
in  tbat  proTince,wbereb7,  since  it  would  not  be  closed  by  ice  so 

long  as  were  his  own  ports,  he  would  profit  to  push  his  ambitious 
designs  beyond,  and  particularly  on  the  side  of  Prussia  and 
Poland,  his  most  sure  road  to  render  himself  formidable  to  the 
empire  and  all  Europe.^^  Similarly  wrote  Count  Botbmer,  with 
special  reference  to  Lower  Saxony.^* 

Accordingly,  George  I  did  his  best,  in  secrecy,^'  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  jealousy  of  Peter  the  Great  at  the  courts  believed  to 
be  threatened.  At  Dresden  and  Copenhagen  he  found  response,  for 
Augustus  II  saw  his  authority  in  Poland  daily  waning  before 
that  of  Peter,  while  to  tbe  Banes  the  latter  was  almost  a  deidaxed 
enemy.  Tbey  declined  witb  abruptness  to  recognise  bis  unpenal 
title  or  to  grant  4lie  requested  exemption  from  tbe  Sound  tolls,^and 

»  Townahend  to  Wfaifcworth«  21  NoTmnlMr  (aa)  1721 ,  secret,  British  Museum,  Add. 
lis.  37387.  24  Kovember  (0.8.),  ibii, 

"  Beesase.  asTownihmiid  wratoto  Jaaiw  Seott  at  Ihwden— initniotiiig  liimto  do 

all  be  could,  privately  and  asoHlisown  initiative,  to  persuade  the  Poles  from  acoeptiog 
Peter's  mediation  for  their  peace  with  Sweden  (ns  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Nystad), 
on  the  ground  that  he  only  desired  to  bring  Poland  under  his  complete  control — '  il  est 
trta  important  an  aervioe  dv  Roy,  dans  la  dtoatioii  pnAwmto  des  aflaiiw,  que  I*  Ckar 
n'ait  pas  le  moindre  sujet  de  80up9onner  que  Sa  Majesty  fasse  quelque  chose,  qui  le 
puisfw  irritcr  davantago  oonlre  eUo'  (21  November  (0.1.)  1721,  Record  Offioe,  Foreign 
Entry  Book  7). 

**  Lord  Qhiwtehy,  the  Britiih  minietor,  took  eare  to  point  out  that»  if  the  a—ptieii 

were  pranted,  the  same  OOuld  be  claimed  for  British  subjects  under  the  treaty  of  1670. 
Latec  he  reported  IVederick  IV  to  eay  that  he  would  as  aooa  part  with  hia  crown  ah 
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when,  SB  the  winter  passed,  reports  of  his  naval  armaments  became 
alarming,  they  set  ihemselTes  to  eqn^  their  fleet  for  defence. 
Bat  at  Berlin  and  VicDna  nothing  oonUL  be  done.  Fhusia, 
openly  in  disaccord  with  Austria  and  entirely  mistrustf ol  of  the 
king  of  Poland;  was  inclined  to  Russia  by  considerations  both  of 
safety  and  interest.  The  present  relations  of  Frederick  William  I 
with  his  father-in-law,  based  on  the  treaties  of  1719  and  on 
the  defence  of  protestant  rights  in  Germany,  were  good,  and  he 
wished  to  see  a  reconciliation  with  Peter  the  Great  }^  and  offered 
his  mediation  to  that  end  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  instructed  his  envoy,  Baron  Mardefeld,  to  oppo.se  with 
all  his  might  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  as  injurious 
to  the  common  welfare  and  designed  by  France  to  bridle  Gt  i  inany.^ 
WTiitworth  could  only  report  the  '  faiblesse  '  of  the  court  of 
Prussia  towards  the  tsar  :  '  Je  ne  puis  pas  vous  dire,  my  Lord, 
jusqu'^  quel  point  on  apprehende  son  ambition  peraonneUe,  et  k 
yoisinage  des  Mosoovites;  mals  la  conclusion  de  tons  lenrs 
laisoiinementB  jusques  id  n*est  que  de  s*y  sonmettre.*  ^  Yet,  he 
said, '  ils  ne  se  laisseront  pas  mener  par  le  CSwr  dans  les  affaires 
easentislles."' 

Still  less  could anj^hing  be  done  at  Vienna,  where  complaisance 
towards  Russia  was  as  marked  as  the  want  of  it  towards  Qreat 
Britain,  and  where  the  Russian  resident  Lanchinsky  was  opoily 
courted,  while  his  British  colleague,  General  de  St.  Saphorin, 
could  make  no  progress  in  any  of  his  various  negotiations." 

with  the  levying  of  the  tolls  (23  November  1721  and  21  March  1722,  Kccord  Uftice, 
Dennwrit  4S).  SoloVeirtdbiiktlifttlieoffBradinlTSStonoogniMtlieimp^^ 
if  the  tflar  would  gnaraatM  to  him  dooal  Bleawiek,  or  at  loaafc  tsnd  the  duke  of  Hobteiii* 
Gottorp  out  of  Russia. 

»  So  Whitworth,  8  November  1721,  Record  0£Boe,  Prussia  15.  And  on  27  December, 
to  CSouDt  Bothmer :  '  U  est  oenr,  que  oette  Cour  a  fort  sonheiti  de  mteager  un  aocom- 
inodrni'  cntro  Sa  Majcsto  ct  lo  Czar  ;  Ic  Roy  luy  meme  m'en  parla  k  mon  arrivre  icy  ; 
mais  voyant  du  depuis  la  Herte  du  Oear,  et  la  fermet6  de  !Sa  Majeste,  ih  n'ont  plus 
toQchA  oette  ohorde  *  {ibid.). 

*•  Frederick  WilUam  to  MaxdflfeUU  IS  Jaanaiy  1722  and  2  Jamiaiy  1729»  Sbornik, 
XT.  198,  213. 

*■  To  Townshend,  25  November  1721,  Record  Office,  Prussia  IS,  eeoiet.  Townsbend 
replied:  *  The  power  of  the  Osar  has  ■trade  mdi  a  terroor  into  the  Gonrt  where  yon 

are,  that  their  fear.-i  run  away  with  them,  and  will  not  j)ermit  them  to  give  the  least 
attentioi^  to  any  advice '  (28  November  (o.s.),  firitiah  Museum,  Add.  MS.  37387). 
*■  20  Deeember,  Record  OfBoe,  Prussia  15. 

**  Laoohiiiiky's  reports  in  Solov'ev.  He  was  aaeured  that  the  intereite  of  no  two 
powers  were  more  closely  allied  than  those  of  Russia  and  Austria,  that  no  umVirago 
was  taken  at  Russian  expansion  whether  on  the  side  of  Persia  or  of  the  Baltic,  and 
tiui  Ibe  ■iMMwIon  of  the  eleetoral  prinoe  of  SoauMqr  in  PoUnd  was  not  f avonsed. 
81.  Sapbotfa  wrote  that  Vice-Chancellor  Schonbom  and  the  '  Cabal*  were  impMHing 
upon  the  emperor  that  an  alliance  with  the  tsar  would  be  *  le  vray  moyen  de  jiouvoir 
donner  des  loix  despotiques  k  TEmpire And  he  cited  extravagant  reportu,  to  wit, 
that  the  tear  would  reeogniae  the  prorineee  eeded  by  Sweden  to  be  dependent  on  the 
empire  and  thereby  become  a  mcmlx-r  of  it.  and  would  send  bin  irratulson  IVter 
(a  neithew  of  the  empress)  to  be  educated  at  Vienna  in  the  Roman  faith  and  to  marry 
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And  so  no  ear  was  given  to  proposals  from  Count  Flemming  on 
behalf  of  the  king  of  Poland  for  a  renewal  of  the  Vienna  alliance 
of  1719,  with  inclusion  of  I^russia  and  the  republic  of  Poland.^ 
In  view  of  the  embittered  relations  of  Prussia  with  Austria  and 
Saxony  and  of  Austria  with  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  itale 
of  affairs  in  Poknd,  the  scheme  was  obriously  impraetieaUe, 
and  Townshend  stated  definitely  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ooold 
be  listened  to  nnless  positive  proposals  came  from  Vienna.** 

Campredon  reached  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  October.  He 
was  sent,  nominally,  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  to 
advance  his  interests ;  and  he  retained  his  post  of  envoy  to  him. 
His  ostensible  commission  from  the  regent  of  Fhmce  was  to 
negotiate  a  renewal  of  the  defensive  alliance  of  1717  and  a  oom- 
mercial  treaty ;  his  real  one,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  promole 
a  reconciliation  between  the  tsar  and  George  I.  He  was  extreme^ 
well  received,  Peter  going  himself  to  Cronslot  to  meet  him  and 
showing  him  extraordinary  civility Vice-Chancellor  Shafirov 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  him  on  political  subjects,  and  Count 
Tolstoi,  president  of  the  college  of  commerce,  on  the  commercial 
treaty ;  ^  and  his  discussions  with  the  former  were  carefully  kepi 


the  Arcluhichc«fl  Maria  :  '  ilf«  prt^tcndont  par  \k  faire  le  parole  au  double  mariaicrc  entre 
la  France  et  rUlspagne.'  Of  Count  Kinaky's  mission  to  8t.  Petersburg,  however,  be 
tbougbt  little :  *  on  m' assure  que  rien  n'est  plus  pitoyable  que  oe  qu'^rit  oe  paavn 
Imbteife.*  And  furtlwr.  the  tsar**  imperial  tide  waa  a  heavy  etmnUing^blook.  <5  aad 
15  NovemlxT  and  7  T)f'0(>inl)er  17*21,  Record  Offirp.  CJcrmany.  Empire.  44.)  Towmbend 
instructed  him  :  '  On  peut  voir  que  quoique  le  Czar  ait  traitt^  I'Emperour  avec  Is 
dernier  m^pris  pendant  ioute  sa  n^otiation  avec  la  Sufde ;  et  qu'll  sfait  que  S.M.  Imp** 
oe  peut  Ignorar  qtie  par  lea  aoqoiaitioiMi  qa*II  a  dij4  faitee  il  eat  deveon  wa  Voim  Me 
dang^reux  \  TEmpire  et  h  la  Maison  d'Autriohe,  cependant  le  succt-a  qu'll  a  eu  pav 
le  pa.W'  luy  donne  des  espc'rances  do  jxjuvoir  encore  iinc  fois  duper  la  Cour  Imp'*  et  <w 
serv'ir  encore  de  I'Empereur  pour  raccomplissemcnt  des  desseins  qu'll  a  mamten*iit 
aof  le  tapia.  ...  Le  lUiy  efait  fori  Uen,  que  dee  oonwila  de  aa  pari  n'aaroienk  poiat 
dVfff't.  si  ce  n'f  st  peut  Itn  de  precipiter  TEmpereur  dans  les  mesures  du  Vice-Chas- 
celicr  et  d'augmcnter  I'aipreur  (|ui  est  d('  ji»  entre  le  Czar  et  Sa  Ma'*.  Elle  veut  done  qtie 
V'ouM  paroissics  tout  a  fait  inditlerent  uur  le  parti  que  prendra  I'Emp.  k  regard  du 
Ckar,et  que  Vona  nettoMigniia  pan  In  moindm  nliapin  par  iiipjinrt  am  iWlflntialii— 
qui  sepourront  faire  a  Vienno,'  &c.  (14  NovcmWr  (o  r.)  1721,  ibid.  42,  draft). 

»*  St.  Saphorin  proposed  this  already  on  21  Octolwr  1721,  and  Scott  at  Dresden 
advocated  it  warmly.  But  Whitworth  scoffed  at  it :  '  The  treaty  of  Vienna,  which 
IP.  Soot  reoommenda  and  Oount  Flemming  pnahea  with  all  eameataess,  as  his'  laafe  ahift 
to  keep  hia  Master  on  the  throne  and  in  toleraUe  credit,  will  be  but  a  feeble  diajotelad 
barrier  again.st  the  powers  of  France  and  Muscovy  aeting in oooontt*  aadaoon  (JasMiy 
and  February  1722,  Record  Office,  Prussia  16). 

Seehiadiapateheato  Sootiof  22  Deeember  (o.b.)  1721,  and  12anda0  JawMiy  (oua.) 
17-22.  Record  Office.  Foreign  Entry  Book  7»  in  which  he  inveighed  bitterly  agninet  tlw 
hostility  nhown  by  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  supineness  in  allowine  the  tsar  to  attain 
bit»  present  position.  Also  to  St.  baphoriu,  23  March  and  26  June  (o.s.)  1722,  Record 
Office,  Germany,  Empire,  42. 

*•  See  Campredon's  full  accounts  in  his  dispatchea  of  27  October  to  7  November  17SI* 
Sbomik,  \\.  '277  foil.    He  dates  in  the  new  sty)*'. 

A  memorial  on  commerce  which  Campredon  presented  (printed  ^Htrnik,  xL  416) 
waa  realty  drawn     be  aaya  (883),  by  the  French  merobant  Labon. 
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secret  as  weU  from  the  other  Russian  mmisters,  on  account  of 
their  rtvahiea  and  jealouBies,  as  from  the  repTcsentatives  of 

other  foreign  powers,  in  particular  from  the  Austrian  Count 
Kinsky,  the  Prussian  Baron  Mardefeid,  and  the  crafty  Holsteiner 
Bassewitz.* 

Campredon's  dispatches  being  readily  accessible  to  the  student 
in  priut,-^  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into  particulars  of  his 
doings.  He  was  duly  warned  of  propositions  from  Austria  which, 
if  the  tsar  would  listen  to  them,  might  cliange  the  political  face  of 
Eur(ipe.  On  the  main  question  of  an  alliance,  when  he  insisted  that 
his  master's  ally,  the  king  of  England,  must  be  a  principal  party 
to  it,  Shafirov  replied  that  it  would  be  very  difiBicult  to  bring  that 
about,  althon^  the  good  offices  of  France  for  a  leconciUation 
would  have  quite  a  different  weight  from  those  of  Prussia,  already 
rejected.  Complaints,  indeed,  against  Great  Britain,  ShafiroT 
said,  strong  as  th^  were  tw  the  aid  given  to  Sweden  in  the  war, 
were  almost  extinguished  by  the  peace,  but  it  was  not  so  as 
regarded  Hanover ;  ^  the  tsar  neither  would  nor  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  king,  as  elector,  until  he  had  made  proper  apology 
through  an  accredited  minister  for  the  offences  given,  nor  until  the 
execution  in  Mecklenburg,  sustained  by  the  troops  of  Hanover, 
was  stopped.^'  Impressed  by  these  statements,  Campredon 
advised  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was  to  conclude  a  treaty 
between  France  and  Russia  first,  the  subsequent  admission  of 
other  powers  being  stipulated  in  it.  And  he  forwarded  a  draft  of 
his  own  conception  to  serve  as  a  beginning.  He  recommended 
also  recognition  of  the  tsar's  imperial  title,  as  thereby  an  advantage 
might  be  gained  over  Austria,  it  being  certain  that  the  emperor 
would  haughtily  refuse  it. 

This  was  in  November ;  in  the  next  month  Gampredon  had 
alarming  reports  to  send  of  the  tsar's  declared  intention  of  using 

**  It  is  curiouM  that  these  three,  according  to  the  SMW'Polish  envoy,  Jean  le  Fort, 
arranged  a  kind  of  dining-chib  with  Campredon  MMii  aftor  hii  anrhral  (Le  Fort, 
17  ^'ovember  1721,  Sbornik,  in.  337). 

»  Aomtt,  TOh.  x),  xUz,  lii;  of.  Vandal,  Xokm  XV  ef  tUmAeik  de  Btutk,  ch.  L 
The  orthojcrraphy  of  the  dispatches,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  quota!  inn;<,  iH  modemiMiL 

**  '  Qui  a  outrage  le  Czar  par  le  conaeil  de  M.  de  Bemstorff,  notre  ennemi  diela>6b 
contre  la  foi  des  traits  tooto  jnatioe et  toate  bieneiance. ...  Le  tTaitemont fait  kmm 
■unistia  k  Londres  [Michael  BeatwIieT,  expelled  in  1720]  e!^t  public,  de  mkoM  que  le 
m^moire  de  la  fa^on  de  M.  Roheton.  nan.s  compter  lee  libeller  difTanifttnires.  qui  se  sent 
imprim^  en  Angle tenre  venant  de  la  meme  eouroe,  et  voub  n'ignorez  pas  non  plus  le 
tiaitoBMni  que  K.  de  Benutorff  a  fait  faire  an  duo  de  MeeUemlKnirg,  aona  fe  fanx 
pf<6texte  de  I'invaliditc  du  mariage  de  ce  prince  avec  la  ni^  du  C^ar,  quoiqn'il  n*ait  M 
OOnelu  quapn-H  une  st'-paration  en  bonne  forme  d'avcc  sa  premiere  femme.  cjui  a  diclar^ 
autbentiqaement  n'etre  point  propre  au  mariage  et  que  Ic  »ieu  n'avait  pas  etc  con- 

"  Mar.irfold  ad\  iserl  that  the  Mcrklenbulgallair  was  the  principal  difficulty  in  the 
waj  of  a  rocouciliation  (report  of  24  OotoboT,  focwaided  by  Whitworth  on  8  Kovember, 
Baeofd  Office,  Prussia  15). 
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force,  in  concert  with  the  emperor  and  other  powers,  against 
Hanover  and  Denmark,  to  despoil  the  latter  of  ducal  Sleswick 
and  the  former  of  Bremen  and  Verden.   He  recommiended  that, 

to  stay  the  storm,  France  and  England  should  show  immediately 
that  they  would  contribute  to  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp's 
compensation.  Thereby,  he  said,  a  way  might  be  opened  to 
reconciliation  between  the  tsar  and  the  king  of  England,  and 
Bernstorff  should  be  ordered  to  work  for  it  sincerely,  or  at 
least  no  longer  to  oppose  an  arrangement  between  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  and  his  nobles.  After  more  on  this  subject  and  on 
saspicions  on  the  tsar's  part  of  French  sincerity,  due  to  the 
divulgation  by  some  means  of  hk  secret  negotiatkms  at  Paris," 
Gampiedon  went  on : 

Cette  raison  m'«nnpiche  jusqu'i  present  de  pouvoir  faire  aucun  usage 
de  ce  que  le  roi  de  8iu'de  lu'a  (k-rit,  de  solliciter  vivement  la  reformation 
de  Tarticle  par  lequel  S.  M.  Britaimique  est  inseree  dans  le  traite  de  paix 
et  sans  quoi  eUe  ne  vent  entrer  ni  da^  U  gsiantie,  ni  dans  aoeim  lidson 
avecleCtar.  Best isouhaiterqoeGeFjdncenesoitpasinioim^deoette 
dklaxation.  H  ae  cvott  auasi  aasort  de  ia  nation  aa^laiae  qu*il  se  aoucie 
peu  de  ce  qui  a  rapport  au  Hanovre,  et  je  puis  dire  4  V.B.  sArement  que  les 
voies  de  hauteur  ne  r^ussiront  point  ici.  II  ne  sera  m^me  pas  possible  de 
parler  du  changement  de  Tarticle  en  question,  et  encore  moins  sur  de 
I'obtenir  par  ecrit,  que  dans  le  cas  d'une  iit''<^o{  iation  sur  le  picd  dont  j'ai 
eu  rhonneur  de  rendre  compte.  Les  ministres  du  Czar  diseiit  bieu  ver- 
balement  que  leur  maitre  n'a  aucun  dessein  sur  rAllemague  ;  mais  ai  on 
s'endort  k  oet  egard,  et  que  les  men^  des  ooun  de  ViMme,  de  Froase  et 
du  due  de  Holstein  aient  lieu,  il  pourra  s'^lever  de  ce  c6t^U  un  nouveau 
feu  difficile  k  ^teindre,  car  le  Czar  se  pretend  inaecesoble,  et  il  le  sera  en 
effet  dans  peu  de  temps,  des  que  les  etablissements  ou  il  va  faire  travailler 
&  Cronsloot  et  a  Rogerwick^  seront  perfectionnees.  D'ailleurs  je  n'ai 
encore  aucun  ordre  de  S.A.R..  et  je  dois  les  attendre  sur  ce  qu  elle  aura 
appris  de  la  situation  des  affaires  de  ce  pays-ci.** 

Schanb,  left  at  Paris  alone  after  the  departure  of  Sir  Robert 
Sutton  at  the  end  of  November,  did  his  best  to  allay  the  disquiet 
caused  by  these  dispatches.  Against  the  anxiety  shown  to  secure 
Bussia  for  an  ally  in  the  place  of  Sweden^  he  argued  that  there 

■  CL  Vandal,  pp.  35, 36. 

"  Ei^tleagaeB from Reval. now* BaHio Port*.  Titmlk anginwa, Da Brigpy and 

Loubras,  were  employed  on  the  plans. 

**  Thia  IB  taken  froiu  Campredon's  long  and  very  interesting  dispatches  of  November 
and  Deoember  1721,  A&oriMt^  zl.  S06  foIL  Ha  wrota  to  the  Haarian  envoy  at  StoeUiolau 

(Jeneral  Dicinar,  on  11  December:  '  Le  Cstar  ne  vent  ]X)int  rcchercher  TAngleterre. 
11  est  extremoment  (ier  sur  cet  Article.  £!n  g^n^ral  toutes  ines  negociations  sont  aussi 
diffioilea  que  longues'  (quoted  by  Finch,  25  Januaty  (o.s.)  1722,  Record  Office, 
SwadanaO). 

**  '  Comme  la  Hu^de  est  devenue  inutile  l\  la  France,  et  le  Regent  meme  a  roncourru 
a  la  depouiller  de  aes  I^vinces  en  Allemagne,  coutre  le  gre  de  bien  des  f  raa9ois,  il  croit 
qua  rintMt  da  la  Fkaoca,  at  la  aiaii  panomwl,  aziga&t  %alanaikt  4|o*il  a*a(tadia  b 
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wM  no  uxgenoy,  tbftt  the  tnr  oould  never  unite  with  the  empeior, 
and  that  to  meke  advances  to  him  was  unwise.''  He  preaaed  lor 
the  eommnnioation  of  Oasipiedon'e  dispatches,  and  obtained  con- 
MDt.  He  reported  willingneBs  on  the  part  of  the  regent  to  promote 
a  reasonable  accommodation  on  the  questions  of  Mecklenbnzg 
and  Sleswick,"  and  his  desire  to  know  the  king'a  views  thereon  in 
detail  as  well  as  on  other  pointa,  for  inatance, '  gratifications  '  to 
the  Russian  miniatera  and  a  guarantee  of  the  succession  to  the 
tsarevna  Anne.  It  was  also  desired,  he  said,  either  that  a  minister 
of  confidence  should  be  sent  to  assist  Campredon  or  that  instruc- 
tions should  be  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  latter's  conduct  in  what 
regarded  the  king's  interests,  which  instructions  should  be  for- 
warded in  the  words  dictated.  He  had  Dubois'  promise  that  no 
treaty  should  be  made  with  the  tsar  separately,  and  his  confession 
that  Campredon  b  negotiations  were  less  advanced  than  on  the 
first  day  and  the  tsar's  intentions  more  obscure.  It  seemed,  he 
reported  the  cardinal  to  say, 

que  le  Czar,  avant  que  d'aller  plus  loin,  veuille  mesurer  son  poida  avec  celuy 
de  Sa  Ma jeste  Britaojiique,  et  essayer  ai  k  son  tour  il  pounoit  acquerir  auprez 
de  sons  ime  prfffaemce,  k  laquelle  tonte  autre  conaid^tion  e^eroit. 
Ot,  Bcns  ne  le  Isisaerions  pas  longtempe  dans  le  doute,  s*il  4tait  question 
de  choisir  entre  Sa  Hajesti  Britanniqiie  et  Lay ;  maia  il  a'ag^  de  mener 
le  Gmt  k  hien,  a'il  est  poaaible.* 

Campredon 's  dispatches,  or  rather  extracts  from  them,  were 
in  time  commnnicated  to  London,  and  thereiQKm  Oarteret  drew 
up  and  forwarded  a  formal  '  m&noire  pour  Oantpiedon 
This  b^gan  by  stating  that  the  tsar  had  not  the  sUg^test  reason  to 
o(mi|dain  of  the  aid  given  by  Oreat  Britain  and  France  to  Sweden 
in  the  late  war,  becanse  they  ooold  not  abandon  their  ancient 
ally.  They  had  alwaya  counselled  Sweden  to  grant  conditions  of 
peace  honom«ble  and  very  advantageous  to  the  tear,  and  without 
their  interposition  the  war  would  still  be  going  on.  Secondly, 
the  pretended  '  griefs  '  put  forward  by  the  Russian  ministers  had 
no  foundation.  In  taking  action  against  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  the  king  had  only  obeyed,  as  elector  and  director  of  his 
circle,  the  imperial  decrees.  He  was  now  ready  to  do  everything 

(\at.  pouT  en  cas  dp  lK>s^)in  la  faire  serv'ir  aux  usaffes  que  la  France  tiroit  cy-devant 
de  la  baiide.  Le  Regent  et  le  Cardinal  sont  ing^nument  convenus  avec  moy,  qu'ila  oni 

O0tl0  TOO.* 

*•  '  Qu'on  ne  rinqucroit  fkn  4  te  liiniff  ■>  MMmnar  en  ayanew  el  en  projctii  inutile^^. 
Au  lieu  «iu'on  riwiueiQit  beauoonp  eaoppOMUitaTMiMe ^aTMioee.*  Argnmenta on thia 
head  at  length. 

*  *  Gala  lay  paroit  avteiit  phw  ptaetieeUe,  qtM  tooe  lea  Oarmna  da  Sleewiok  ont 

rcsen'^  unc  esp*"  ce  d'cqiiivalcnt  pour  le  Due  de  Holstcin,  rt  (iiio  le  C^r  ne  demande  la 
reMitution  du  I>uc  de  Mecklenbourg  que  sur  le  pied  du  Traitte  de  Weetphalie.' 

*•  ScfaftuVs  dispatches,  14  to  31  January  1722,  Bdtiib  Haeeum,  Add.  MS.  82082. 

»  29  Janoaiy  (OA)  1788,  Beooid  Offloe^  Vvntf^  WaltUm  02;  Sritkh  Hoeam, 
Add.  MS.  22516. 
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thttt  wftB  |««oticable  and  leasonAble  for  the  duke's  advaiitage» 
partly  out  of  consideratioii  for  the  tsar's  frieiidshq)  towards  him. 
As  to  the  expulsion  of  the  tsar's  minister  from  England,  the  king 
had  greater  reason  to  complain  of  its  cause,  the  extraordinary 
memorial  which  had  shocked  parliament  and  the  whole  nation. 
But  in  view  of  the  desired  reconciliation,  he  thought  that  that 
incident  might  suitably  bo  forgotten.  The  case  of  Sleswick  was 
next  discussed,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  restoration  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp  insisted  upon.  If,  the  document  went  on, 
the  tsar,  in  spite  of  what  was  said,  would  not  relinquish  hLs 
hostility,  the  king  would  take  Ids  measures  accordingly,  but  in 
the  contrary  case  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him, 
conjointly  with  France,  on  the  conditions  previously  stated. 
The  paper  concluded  with  expressions  of  confidence  m  Oampredon 
and  with  the  undertaking  to  find,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  con- 
eluded,  80,000  crowns  for  gratifications,  and  to  send  a  minister 
to  the  tsar  in  whatever  character  he  should  prefer. 

The  hypocrisy  of  this  document  is  palpable.  George  I  had 
actually  warred  against  Sweden  until  he  had  obtained  his  own 
booty  from  her,  and  then,  through  Carteret  himself,  had  prevented 
her  from  making  peace  with  Russia — a  peace  by  which  she  would 
have  retained  Livonia — and  had  prolonged  the  war  as  long  as  it 
was  possible.  And  the  decrees  against  tlie  duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  he  had  instigated  himself.  But  it  was  his  resolution 
that  mattered,  not  its  justification.  Dul)ois,  Schaub  reported, 
was  well  satisfied  and  promised  to  order  Campredon  to 

se  bomer  d'aboid  4  resoudie  les  griefs  du  Czar  sans  faire  mention  de 
Tallianoe,  avant  qu^on  luy  en  reparle  de  la  part  de  ce  Prince ;  et  quand 
on  hiy  en  parlera,  de  repondre  constamment  que  la  France  ne  peut  s*allier 
avec  le  Czar,  que  conjointement  avec  Sa  Majeste  ;  et  que  cetto  alliance  doit 
n^cessairenieut  supposer  et  tres  expressement  assiurer  touts  les  traittez 
ant^cMents  avec  la  SuMe  et  le  repos  de  la  Basse-Saxe.^ 

However,  the  instructions  were  not  sent.  Unable  to  harmonize 
its  desire  for  a  Russian  alliance  with  the  necessity  of  the  British, 
the  French  government  sought  refuge  in  silence,  awaiting  advances 
on  the  part  of  Peter.  Tn  April,  Schaub  thought  he  could  note 
a  definite  coolness  towards  Russia  and  mortification  on  the  part 
of  Schleinitz  and  Dolgoruky  and  of  the  Holsteiner  Dumont.  In 
fact,  he  said,  Dubois  was  not  disposed  to  press  advances  to  the 
tsar.  He  wrote  similarly  in  June,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  tsaz 
might  be  holding  back  from  doubt  whether  the  authority  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  would  be  maintained  on  the  expiry  of  his  regency.^ 

Oampredon  in  the  meanwhile  was  almost  crushed  by  his  task 

*•  Schaub,  IB  February  1722,  in  cipher,  Britiah  Mmettnit  Add.  MS.  22622. 
**  Scbftubk  11  April  &ad  13  June,  Aid. 
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of  keeping  the  tsar  and  his  ministers  iii  good  humour,  without 
committing  himself.  His  urgent  entreaties*^  for  further  light 
were  disregarded.  He  had  endless  interviews,  played  hLs  part 
bravely  in  the  trying  court  festivities,  and  watched  jealously  the 
machinations  of  his  colleagues,  as  they  watched  him.  The  general 
Russian  policy  he  declared  to  be  to  listen  to  all  propositions  with 
the  view  of  accepting  the  most  advantageous.*^  In  May  liis 
work  was  suspended  by  the  departure  of  Peter  tlie  Great  to  con- 
duct his  Caspian  campaign,  an  enterprise  whicli  introduced  a  new 
factor  into  the  complex  European  problem,  tlie  possibility  of  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  fertile  Persian  provinces  west 
and  south  of  the  Caspian  and  their  rich  trade  in  silk  had  long  been 
an  object  of  Peter's  cupidity,  and  now  the  anarchy  prevailing  in 
Penia  seeniied  to  offer  them  an  easy  prey.  A  pretext  for  an 
ezigedition  was  afforded  by  an  assault  by  Tartar  rebels  on  the 
town  of  Shemakha,  near  Baku,  where  they  had  slaughtered  a 
number  ol  Russian  merchants  and  plundered  their  effects.  But 
the  Turks  also  were  interested  in  that  region ;  they  could  not 
allow  Russia  to  establish  herself  south  of  the  Gaucasus,  and  they 
claimed  all  those  possessions  of  Persia  by  hereditary  ri^t.^ 

It  had  long  beenthepolicy  of  France  to  keep  Turkey  and  Russia 
at  peace,  in  order  that  the  former  might  not  be  weakened  agp^inst 
Auirtaria.  Seeing  that  his  main  negotiation  m^t  profit,  if  war 
could  be  averted  by  the  agency  of  Prance,  Gampredoh  took  upon 
fiiTwmlf  to  offer  the  services  of  the  marquis  de  Bonac,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  prevent  a  rupture.  His  action 
'was  approTed  at  Paris,  whence  explicit  instructions  were  sent  to 
Bonao  to  exert  himself  as  desired ;  and  it  gave  satisfaction  at 
Moscow.  He  was  asked  to  say  that  the  tsar  harboured  no  designs 
against  Turkey,  but  only  wished  to  chastise  the  Tartar  rebels  and 
to  keep  trade  with  Persia  free,  though  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Porte  (for  which 
they  had  appealed),  nor  through  them  a  Turkish  establishment  in 
their  country.    Yet,  Campredon  commented,  he  certainly  did 

*-  Tluis  uii  10  April  1722,  reporting  .Shatiruv'8  ugniticant  comments  on  the  want  of 
any  progretui  in  the  negotiations  since  November  :  '  Le  ailence  de  votre  Eminence  me 
tint  Im  nwim  Vim,  ignocant  •hsohimfrnt  ki intentfcma de  S.A.R. . . .  Je  Urapfdie  do 

mettre  fin  k  cette  situation  insupportable.* 

10  January  1722,  St>orniky  xlix.  18. 

The  t«ar,  wTOte  Stanyan,  ambassador  at  Coustsiitinoplc,  in  tho  following  year, 
WM  to  be  informed  that  *MOOTding  to  their  Holy  L»w  tho  Port  is  obliged  to  reoeive 
these  provinoes  under  its  dominion  and  to  defend  them  as  their  own,  pursuant  to 
»  iMolution  at  a  Great  Divan  fuun(U-<I  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Mufti' ;  and  again, 
*  the  Turks  have  fonnaUy  declared  to  tho  said  [the  Russian]  resident,  that  by  horoditaiy 
Tif^t  they  obim*  ond  will  lednoe  to  tiieir  obedienoe*  oil  the  provinoeo  and  plooeo  of 
Persia,  whidi  faimerly  belonged  to  the  Pott*  whether  they  be  now  in  possession  of 
tho  Persians  or  of  the  MuiooTiteo'  (19  Febffoaiy  ond  21  August  (o.«.)  1723,  Record 
«Jflice,  Turkey  24). 
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intend  conquest  of  the  provinces  in  question,  and  the  enter- 
prise would  be  of  some  advantage,  for  its  immense  difficulties 
would  debar  him  from  aggressive  action  on  the  side  of  the  BaHio.' 
On  this  head  great  alarm  prevailed  during,  the  summer,  chiefy 
in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  reports  of  the  Danish  envoy 
Westphal  from  St.  Petersburg.  Amongst  other  things  he  pictured 
in  April  a  naval  expedition  from  Archangel  against  Norway,  in 
June  the  gathering  of  an  army  of  86,000  horse  and  45,000  foot, 
in  July  the  sailing  of  twenty-two  men-of-war  with  a  large  fleet  of 
galleys.^'  WTiitworth  ^'  indeed,  and  Townshend,**  made  light  of 
the  reports,  the  former  especialh'  in  regard  to  an  invasion  of 
Mecklenburg,  but  the  Danes  were  much  alarmed.  However,  it 
was  soon  known  that  only  some  eighteen  men-of-war  had  gone  to 
sea  for  an  exercising  cruise  and  that  the  galleys  had  stayed  in 
port.** 

In  August  Lord  Whitworth,  recalled  from  Berlin  to  represent 
Great  Mtain  at  the  congress  of  Oambray,  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
he  and  Sohaub  thoroughly  discussed  the  situation  with  Dubois 
and  Rottembourg.  They  found  the  former  disquieted  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  report  that  Livonia  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
empire,  with  a  sei^t  and  vote  for  the  tsar  in  the  diet ;  and,  although 
they  advised  that  there  was  little  cause  for  alarm,  he  had  sent, 
they  said,  for  Schleinitz  and  informed  him  of  endeavours  by  the 
Austrian  minister  at  Ckmstantinople  to  inflame  the  Porte  on  the 
subject  of  the  Caspian  expedition  as  well  as  of  the  strong  orders 
sent  to  Bonac  in  the  contrary  sense.  The  cardinal  had  not 
confided  this  to  them,  but  *  toute  I'histoire  nous  paroit  un  petit 
trait  de  sa  politique,  a  dessein  de  brouiller  le  Czar  avec  TEmpereur 
et  de  rompre  leur  negotiation.***  These  discussions  occupied  the 
time  till  October,  when  at  length  Dubois  sent,  by  two  couriers 
whom  he  had  kept  waiting  at  Paris  a  whole  year,  the  further 
instructions  for  which  CSampredon  pressed  so  ardently.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  draft  for  a  treaty  and  full  powers  to 
Gampredon  to  sign  it,  and  by  a '  M^moire  k  joindre  k  celui  de  My 
lord  Carteret  *^  In  the  draft  were  proposed  recqirocal  guarantees 

*  Gampredon,  8  and  10  April  1722,  flftenist,  xliz.  82foIi. 

*•  Lord  Glenorchy's  dispatches  from  Oopaoliagea,  Record  Office,  Denmark  45. 

"  Dispatches  of  4  April.  Ac.  Record  Office,  Prussia  16.  On  19  Juno  he  wrote  from 
the  Hague,  '  The  greateot  part  of  the  Czar'H  iiea-armament  at  Petersburg  was  made  on 
tho  adviM  of  tiio  Dum  eqnippiiig :  ihoy  both  frif^temed  one  Miotber  into  tnmlite  and 

expence.* 

**  To  Glonorchy,  26  June  (o.s.),  Record  Office.  Foreign  £ntiy  Book  6. 

*•  Report  of  Captain  Ployait,  tranamitted  by  G1miorob3r28  Jvl^,  Reooid  Oflkab 
Denmark  46.  Ployart  thon^t  the  Rnnian  veHsols  handsome  bat  ]%ht]^  bailt»iHid 
that  a  good  ship  of  forty  guns  mipht  cnpage  the  admiral's  of  seventy. 

"  Diapatehee  of  August  to  October  1722,  Record  Office,  France  177.  Whitworth 
waa  oidend  not  to  hurry  on  to  Oamhcay,  on  aoooont  of  the  impotta&ea  of  aSain  nt 
Paris  (Oarteret,  27  August  (o.s.),  British  Moienni,  Add.  MS.  28517). 
See  the  whole  in  iSboraift,  xliz.  Iftl-SM. 
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of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Baden,  of  the  Triple  and  Quadruple 
Alliances,  and  of  the  several  treaties  of  peace  made  by  Sweden. 
Recognition  was  promised  of  the  succession  in  Russia  which  the 
tsar  should  appoint.  Stipulation  of  the  succour  to  be  furnished 
by  either  side  in  case  of  need  was  reserved  for  agreement  when 
the  case  arose.  The  parties  were  to  help  each  other  to  maintain 
liberty  of  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  this  provision  being 
directed  against  the  succession  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony, 
Another  clause  provided  for  full  mutual  liberty  of  commerce. 

The  points  of  the  '  M^moire  *  were  as  follows.  (1)  If  it  were 
true  that  Count  Kinsky  had  proposed  the  recovery  of  Sleswick 
for  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  and  the  transference  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  to  Denmark  in  exchange,  that  could  only  be  an 
artifice  on  his  part  to  discover  the  tsar's  disposition  towards  the 
king  of  England.  (2)  Reconciliation  with  the  tsar  was  sought  by 
the  king  only  through  the  medium  of  France  ;  the  good  offices 
of  FhiBsia  he  had  never  requested.  (3)  A  guarantee  of  the  sue- 
cesBum  which  the  tsar  would  establish  could  only  be  given  when 
his  intentions  in  regard  thereto  were  known.  (4)  The  eipnlsion 
of  the  tsar's  minister  from  London  had  been  necessitated  by  his 
conduct,  and  the  king  of  England  was  not  disposed  to  make 
amends  for  it,  for  it  was  he  who  was  aggrieved.  (5)  He  had  not 
opposed  the  dnke  of  Mecklenburg's  divorce ;  it  was  an  eodeei- 
astical  matter  which  did  not  concern  him.  (6)  Complaint  of  the 
execution  in  Mecklenbnig  most  be  made  to  the  emperor,  whose 
orders  the  king  of  England,  as  director  of  the  oirde  of  Lower 
Saxony,  could  not  refuse  to  carry  out.  (7)  The  latter  would  make 
no  difficulty  about  finding  the  money  for  the  'gratifications' 
when  conditions  were  offered  which  he  could  accept,  and  when 
there  was  a  dispositiim  to  redress  the  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Nystad  regarding  him.  (8)  The  discourses  and  projects  of  Basse- 
witz  were  chimerical;  the  king  of  Denmark  would  never  give  up 
Sleswick  ;  nor,  if  it  were  possible  to  deprive  him  of  it  by  force, 
could  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  maintain  possession.  (9)  It 
was  also  pure  imagination  that  the  tsar  would  give  the  duke 
Courland  as  an  equivalent,  and  (10)  the  other  proposals  of  Basse- 
witz  for  his  compensation  were  equally  absurd.  (11)  The  king  of 
England  would  be  very  glad  to  be  reconciled  to  the  tsar  by  the 
'dood  offices  of  the  regent,  and  would  make  no  difficulty  about 
sending  a  minister  to  him  when  an  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  facts  and  when  he  thought  that  his  honour  and  interest  per- 
mitted. (12)  He  was  convinced  that,  whatever  stiffness  the  tsar's 
ministers  might  show,  that  prince  could  only  make  a  stable 
alliance  with  France  and  her  allies,  and  could  expect  nothing  from 
the  court  of  Vienna  in  regard  to  a  guarantee  of  his  new  acquisi- 
tions.    (13)  It  was  of  some  importance  to  give  heed  to  the 
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intimacy  wliicii  appeared  to  exist  between  the  iiiinisterh  ot  Austria 
and  Prussia  at  the  tsar's  court ;  it  might  be  an  effect  of  the  private 
dispositkm  of  Buon  Mucdeleld,  but  did  nol  correspond  to  the 
'  dteioastiatioiiB  ezt^rieureB '  of  the  two  powen.  (14)  The  king 
of  Eqglaiid  well  content  with  CSampredon's  condfict,  and 
rapofled  m  him  complete  confidence ;  if  his  minieten  at  Stocldiofan 
or  elsewhere  had  done  anything  to  create  a  different  impreaBion, 
that  was  contrary  to  hb  intentions.  (15)  It  seemed  that  the  king 
of  Sweden  ought  not  to  reject  abBolutely  the  overtures  r^aiding 
the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp  which  were  being  made  to  him. 

The  dispatches  themselves  were  of  stupendous  length,  Dubois 
entering  into  the  fullest  particulars  of  all  the  matters  in  discussion. 
But  the  indefiniteness  of  his  instructions  can  hardly  have  Ix^n 
less  embarrassing  to  Campredon  than  his  previous  want  of  them. 
Only  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Chartres  were 
they  explicit.  Flattering  and  attractive  as  was  the  prospect  of  hLs 
election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  Campredon  was  told  there  was 
no  sufficient  ground  as  yet  to  build  upon,  and  the  matter  must 
not  be  mixed  up  with  his  princqml  negotiation. 

One  important  section  dealt  with  the  questions  of  militazy 
succour  and  of  possible  Russian  interference  in  Gennany.  Aid, 
it  was  stated,  could  not  be  given  for  a  civil  war  in  Russia,  nor 
agamst  Turkey,  nor  indeed  in  any  case  but  that  of  the  tsar  being 
disturbed  in  his  new  acquisitions  in  the  nort  h.  And  no  considera- 
tion whatever  could  induce  the  regent  to  favour  enterprises  in 
support  of  the  tsar's  two  client  dukes,  or  against  Hanover ;  indeed, 
to  dispel  all  apprehension  on  that  head  was  the  principal  reason 
for  requiring  the  participation  of  the  king  of  England  in  the 
treaty.  For  otherwise  France  would  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages expected  from  a  Russian  alliance,  a  statement  explained 
as  follows  : 

Entre  ces  avantages  le  plus  iiiiportaiit  })our  la  couronno  est  dc  ))reparer 
les  nioyens  de  faire  une  puissaiifr  diversion  iles  forces  de  renipereur,  6\ 
ce  prince  fonnait  dans  la  .suite  i]iu'l(jue  eiitreprise  au  prejudice  des  traite> ; 
cette  diversion  ue  pourrait  se  faire  (jue  par  I'entree  d'une  armee  Moseovite 
dans  I'empire,  et  il  a  paru  jusqu'a  present  que  le  loi  de  la  Qnnde-Bsetagne 
wgsidenat  oet  ^vdoemeiit  comme  ce  qui  pounait  airivw  de  plus  con* 
tmiie  4  see  int^rdts ;  l*on  peat  m6me  cioiie  avec  fondement  que  oette 

As  an  axnmpfe  of  this  and  of  Dubois*  Ioto  of  ftnoomaposltiOD :  *  PlostoatMcss 

oiiconstuioes  rendent  tos  dimsrches  ddlicates  et  m^ine  p6rUleuae«,  plus  il  est  importsnt 
de  mdditer  avec  soin  les  movent  do  concilicr  des  extroinit^  aiiwi  oppoeees  et  de  ne  paa 
s'expoaer  t6merairement  au  lia^rd  do  s'attirer  uii  mal  present  pour  templir  des  vves 
Orfgnfas  St  qni  psaMfeie  ik*ainoiik  pas  lisu.  Aiasi  il  sit  niosaaain  d'<taUir  eotis  ess 
diff^nta  objetB  un  onlre  de  subordination  qui  n'apporte  aucunc  attvinte  a  nos  liaidoru 
avac  des  poiBsanoes*  qui  oonoourent  avec  nous  au  mainUea  de  la  tranquillitu  publique* 
St  ds  sa  nrfuager  d'aiUenn  dsa  oaTorturoa  pour  ItaUir  na  oontespoida  dana  fas  affaiiaa 
de  TEuxops^  doat  on  pfti  iaira  usage  a'il  arrivftt  des  ohaagenieiits  qui  oMIgsasssnt 
d'avoir  nooan  k  dsa  moysna  extcaofdinains.' 
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dispoBition  ii'est  pas  tant  l  effL't  dc  la  craiiitt'  du  ressentiment  du  Cziir, 
que  celui  du  dosir  d'eloigiier  t  ette  puis.saiice  de  toute  relation  et  de  toute 
coiiimumtatiou  avec  rempirc,  et  il  est  vraisemblable  que  Ton  trouverait 
lee  aatTM  ^ts  du  corps  germanique  dans  lea  mdmes  dispositions ;  en  sorto 
qu'en  mAme  temp^  qitil  y  a  des  laiaons  esssntielles  de  no  tcatter  que 
oonjomtement  avec  le  ioi.de  k  Gmnde-Bzetagne,  I'on  peut  pr6voir  avec 
fondement  q[a*il  tiaversenit  cette  nigodation  plotfit  que  de  la  favoxiser, 
8*il  cioyait  que  sa  conclusion  donn&t  un  prdtexte  au  Czar  de  faire  rentrer  ses 
forces  dans  Tempire.  .  .  .  SuiYant  ces  piindpes  rintentioti  de  S.A.R.  est, 
avant  toute  chose,  de  ne  rien  oublier  pour  engager  le  Czar  ronscntir 
a  ce  que  ralliance,  qui  se  fera  entie  S.M.  et  ce  Ftince,  aoit  commune  avec 
le  roi  de  la  Grande-Bretague. 

Yet,  Dubois  went  on,  if  all  Campredon's  axgumentB  to  this  end» 
although  supported  by  the  king  of  England's  80,000  czowns,"* 
proved  useless,  the  negotiation  in  the  interests  ol  France  must 
not  be  broken  off.  The  principal  thing  was  to  establish  reciprocal 
guarantees  of  the  treaties  specified,  and  those  of  the  Swedish 
treaties  must  be  reinforced  by  according  the  king  of  England's 
demand  for  the  addition  of  an  article  to  the  treaty  of  Nystad 
stipulating  the  security  of  Lower  Saxony.  There  must  be  nothing 
in  the  txeaty,  it  was  repeated,  having  a  view  to  war  or  calculated 
to  alarm  the  states  of  the  empire  ;  its  object  must  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  whether  the  allies  of  France  were  admitted  or  no. 
The  propriety  of  Spain  becoming  a  party  to  the  treaty  was  un- 
questionable, but  to  negotiate  this  would  cause  too  great  delay ; 
the  kin|^  of  Spain  should  be  named  among  those  to  be  admitted 
subsequently.  As  to  guarantees  of  the  tsar's  treaties  with  Poland, 
Prussia*  and  Denmark,  they  must  first  be  examined  ;  if  nothing 
were  found  in  them  contrary  to  the  interests  of  France  and  lier 
allies  they  might  be  guaranteed,  but  in  the  contrary  case  certaiiih^ 
not  ;  t  hey  did  not  stand  on  the  same  public  and  peaceable  footing 
as  the  other  treaties. 

Among  other  subjects  treated  of  were  Russian  relations  with 
Austria  and  with  Sweden,  recognition  of  the  tsar's  imperial  title, 
his  suspicions  of  treachery  at  Paris  (testimony  was  given  to  the 
innocence  of  Schleinitz).  and  compensation  to  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp.  On  the  last  head  it  was  said  that  the  regent  desired  in 
general  that  fit  compensation  should  be  made  him,  but  he  could 
not  have  Sleswick  back  nor  aiu^hing  from  Hanover  ;  Denmark 
must  provide.  That  the  emperor  slioiild  seek  to  restore  him  by 
force  of  arms — as  Bassewitz,  whose  character  was  sketched,**  pre- 
tended— was  absurd  ;  he  could  never  favour"  any  scheme  which 
would  bring  back  a  Russian  army  into  Germany. 

*  In  tho  manageaiient  of  this  mm  Gunpradon  mm  oidand  to  be  very  cautioiu, 
taking  care  only  to  expend  the  money  in  recompense  for  8ervioe«  rOftUy  rendered. 
'  La  I6gini&  et  rimprudence  aont  aes  moindrea  defauts.' 
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But  at  the  same  time  that  Dubois  was  writing  as  above  Cam- 
predon  was  sending  further  alarmist  reports  of  what  tlie  tsar,  on 
his  return  to  Russia,  might  attempt  in  favour  of  the  duke  * 
Indeed  the  term  '  ^pouvantail  *  applied  to  the  latter  by  Dubois 
and  others  was  no  bad  one,  for  he  was  a  veritable  bugbear  to  the 
powers.  AppreiheiiBioiis  <m  his  aooount  were  renewed  at  Pikris, 
when  report  came  that  the  tsar's  confidant,  Paul  Yaguzhinsky, 
waft  going  to  Vienna  again.**  Some  now,  Schanb  wrote,  as 
Rottemboiug,  were  for  making  no  alliance  with  the  tsar  at  all,  but 
rather  with  the  other  powers  of  the  north  to  keep  him  in  check." 
However,  Dabob  opined  that  Yaguzhinsky  might  be  deputed 
only  to  discover  the  emperor's  real  views  and  intentions,  for  the 
tsar,  he  insisted,  must  really  be  convinced  that  he  could  form 
a  solid  and  durable  alliance  only  with  France.^ 

One  expedient  proposed  was  to  make  it  n\  ortli  the  duke's  while, 
pecuniarily,  to  quit  St.  Petersburg.  There  liad  been  suggestions 
to  this  effect  in  the  summer  by  the  Swedish  resident  at  Paris, 
Baron  Gedda,*'  and  now  the  king  of  Prussia  brought  the  matter 
forward  through  his  envoy,  Baron  Wallenrodt,  in  London.  The 
king,  Townshend  informed  James  Scott,  who  had  replaced  Whit- 
worth  at  Berlin,  had  e^resaed  his  acquiescence,  but  required  that 
he  should  not  he  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  that  the  duke  should  confirm  the  Swedish  treaties.* 
Scott  apprehended  difficulty  on  the  former  head,  and  transmitted 
a  proposal  to  transfer  the  negotiation  to  Stockholm,  ^t^iither  the 
duke  was  sending  his  minister  Bassewitz.  He,  it  was  thought, 
could  easily  persuade  his  master,  and  the  affair  would  thus  be 
kept  secret  from  the  Russians.*^  But  this  was  not  to  King  George's 

"  20  October  1722,  Sbormk,  xlix.  247. 

**  Dnboit  to  OMB]wediMi»  27  Novemter,  4M.  2M.  TagoBhiiiaky  Mrived  at  BwUn 

with  Prince  Sergy  Golitsuin,  designated  for  Madrid,  on  1 3  December,  and  stayed  a  week. 
He  left  oatonsibly  for  Vienna,  but  really,  after  a  sojourn  at  Leipzig,  turned  hia  steiM 
towards  Frankfort  and  the  HeHian  country.  One  report  had  it  that  he  had  gone  to 
■M  Stonlthnii  Lenczynaki,  the  late  king  of  Poland.  He  was  back  at  Beriin,  on  bis 
way  home,  on  21  Januarj'.  Some  thought  that  the  chief  object  of  his  travels  was  to 
dilCOTer  suitable  bridegrooms  for  the  tuar's  daughters,  and  indeed  he  took  back  with 
Um  to  Russia  two  princes  of  Hease-Homlniig  lor  inspsotion  (dispatdhoi  of  Jamca  Seott, 
now  envoy  at  Berlin,  December  1722  and  January  1723,  Record  QIRo&r  Prussia  lS)u 

"  Schaub  4  December  172*2,  private,  and  2  January  1723.  very  secret.  Record 
Offioe,  France  177.  Uo  cited  Kottembourg  as  saying,  '  Vous  devcz  songer  a  vou^ 
piieaatiwiiier  oontro  un  homme.  qui  no  pout  porter  ssa  ooupo  quo  Ik  ob  tooo  Mm 
garand,'  and,  '  II  faut  prendre  les  devants  pour  le  brider  par  d'autrcs  »11Vtm— ,  et  ne 
pas  attendre  qu'il  vous  devanco.'  But  Carteret  instructed  Schaub  that  Rottembourg's 
proposals,  though  very  sensible,  would  not  easily  commend  themaelves  to  the  cardinal, 
•0  that  the  idea  must  not  be  pressed  (6  Deoembor  (o.b.)«  British  Museum  Jkdd.  W>.  225 1 8). 

^  See  hiadiapatolMS  to  Campradon*  December  1722  and  Januaiy  1723,  Sbornik,  xlix 
and  lii. 

**  Sebanb,  18  Julj  and  6  August  1722,  Record  Office,  'Fkance  177. 

Townshend  to  Scott,  I  January  (o.h.)  1723,  Record  (NBoe,  FOTB^feilrtiy  Book  5S. 
Soott,  30  January.  Reooid  OiBoe,  Prussia  17. 
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taste.  When  neivs  came  from  William  Finch  at  Stockhofan  that 
the  Phmian  envoy  there.  Baron  Brandt,  was  mstmcted  to  pursue 
the  negotiation  in  oonjunotioa  with  him  and  his  Hanoverian  ool- 
kagoe,  orders  were  sent  htm  not  to  meddle  in  it."  And  although 
the  king  of  Denmark  signided  that  his  minister  at  St.  Petershurg 
was  authorised  to  offer  the  duke  a  pension  of  100,000  eromis,  if 
he  would  come  and  live  quietly  in  Holstein  and  resign  his  daims 
to  Sleswick,"  nothing  resulted.  The  duke  had  more  to  hope  for 
from  the  present  favourable  course  of  his  affairs  in  Sweden  and 
in  Russia  Under  the  tsar's  patronage. 

Prince  Kurakin  was  again  at  Paris  during  the  last  six  weeks 
of  1722,  ostensibly  to  direct  the  tirst  steps  of  his  son  Alexander, 
gent  to  replace  Prince  Dolgoruky,  and  for  medical  advice.  Schaub 
had  discussions  with  him,  from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that 
reconciliation  between  their  masters  was  impracticable.**  Of 
Kurakin's  conversations  with  Dubois  we  have  the  accounts  of 
both.  Dubois  reported  him  to  say  that  nothing  suited  the  tsar 
so  well  as  allianoe  with  France,  that  his  union  with  Flrussia  was 
ckse  and  indissoluble,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  empmr's 
intr^nes  in  Poland  and  would  never  join  with  him,  but  that  his 
animosity  against  the  king  <tf  England  and  the  ministers  of 
Hanover  was  implacable :  '  il  mettrait  jusqu'au  dernier  sol  pour 
Bstisfaire  sa  vengeance,'  and  his  ministers  dared  not  open  their 
mouths  to  him  on  the  subject  of  reconciliation.  To  this  Dubois 
replied  that  knowledge  of  such  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  tsar 
would  unite  the  king  of  England  and  the  emperor  against  him 
and  annul  the  project  whicli  he  might  form  of  becoming  protector 
of  the  protestant  states  of  the  empire  ;  whereas  abandonment  or 
dissimulation  of  his  resentment  against  the  former  would  make 
the  attainment  of  such  objects  easier.  It  seemed,  he  went  on, 
that  Kurakin  had  made  inquiries  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
rsgent*s  authority  being  continued  after  the  king  attained  his 
majority,  and  he  had  been  asanxed  in  reply  that  It  would  be  even 
greater.* 

By  Kurakin's  account  Dubois  praiaed  the  tsar's  power  and 
suggested  a  secret  alliance  with  France,  which  would  enable  the 
two  powers  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe  and  settle  in  aooordr 
ance  with  their  interests  the  question  now  most  pressing,  the 
Austrian  succession.  Also,  he  observed,  should  war  break  out  in 
Germany  on  the  religious  question,  then  France  and  Russia  must 
interest  themselves  in  tliat.  The  tsar  ought  to  be  careful  of  his 

•  TlMh.  13  MMoh  (o.a.),  Raoord  OIHO0.  Sweden  82;  Towndiend  to  him,  19  April 

(O.8.),  Record  Offirf.  Forf  i^;n  Entry  Book  IT).'). 

**  Copy  of  his  letter  to  the  king  uf  Sweden,  inviting  him  to  join  in  measures  against 
the  duke,  encloeed  hy  Flneh  8  May  (o.h.). 

**  Scbaub,  19  December  1722  and  2  January  1723,  Reooid  OAoe,  FKmBOe  177. 

«  DoboieUtGampndoi^lfi  J«niiu3rl72S,iSboriiai^ltLfi. 
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foioes  for  the  present,  and  not  engage  in  enterprises  ii^ch  might 
alarm  the  powers  and  cause  them  to  combine.  In  the  previoiis 
spring*  when  a  Bussian  invasion  of  the  empire  was  feared,  the 

emperor  had  offered  to  the  king  of  England  the  aid  of  30,000  men. 

Should  they  unite,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  powers  would 
be  inclined  to  join.  The  emperor  most  be  isolated ;  hence  the 
pains  taken  to  prevent  England  from  returning  to  her  old  alliance  : 
strong  in  her  situation  and  her  wealth,  if  separated  from  France 
England  might  upset  everything.  Prussia  need  not  be  taken 
much  into  account ;  she  was  not  strong,  and  in  every  dangerous 
case  would  stand  neutral.  The  representations,  that  France  did 
not  desire  the  tsar's  friendship,  were  entirely  untrue  ;  nothing  was 
more  wished  for.  The  services  which  Sweden  had  rendered  to 
France  in  former  times  were  not  forgotten,  and  now  that  Sweden 
was  useless  the  tsar's  support,  ten  times  more  valuable,  was 
wanted  instead.^ 

The  British  government  was  advised  from  Holland,  wrote 
Osrteret,  that  Kurakin's  visit  to  Paris  had  a  political  object,  and 
must  be  viewed  in  conjunctimi  with  the  nussions  of  Yagnzhinsky 
to  Vienna  and  of  Grolitsuin  to  Madrid.  Contrary  to  Bubob*  view« 
he  himself  believed  that  an  accommodation  with  the  tsar  was 
now  more  practicable  than  at  any  time,  and  could  be  made  to  the 
common  advantage  of  England  and  France.  Nothing  would  serve 
more  to  avert  a  war  Ijetween  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  expectation 
of  which  was  not  unfounded,  and  France  could  not  form  a  solid 
alliance  witli  Russia  without  the  king's  participation.  The  possi- 
bility of  giving  a  guarantee  of  the  Russian  succession  was  not  yet 
decided,  but  sliould  the  tsar  elect  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter 
to  Prince  George  of  Hesse-Cassel,  a  joint  guarantee  might  be 
given.  On  this  subject  Carteret  dilated,  speculatively,  at  length.*' 
For  his  expectation  of  war  between  Bustia  and  Turkey  Garteret 
had  good  reason,  for  he  was  himself  sending  instructions  to 
Abraham  Stanyan  at  Constantinople,  as  Stanhope  had  done  in 
1720,*  to  promote  it  secretly,  impressing  on  the  Turks  the  damage 
which  would  be  done  to  them  if  Peter  the  Great  were  successful 
in  his  Persian  enterprise  and  should  monopolize  the  silk  trade. 
To  ensure  secrecy  the  dispatch  was  sent  to  St.  Saphorin  at  V^ienna 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  private  channel  used  by  the  Ijevant 
Company,  of  which  he  knew.*" 

**  Solov'ev,  book  xviii,  oh.  u. 

"  Outorek  to  Sclurab.  2  Janumry  (o.b.)  172S.  British  Mineam,  Add.  US.  22S18. 

•*  See  Stanhoi>e  to  the  Britisli  env()ys  at  Vienna,  with  copy  of  hia  dispAtdl  tO 
btonyan,  20  July  ITJO.  Record  Olhcc,  Stato  Pajxjrb  Dom.  Entrj-  Book  270. 

"  Carteret  to  i>tauyan.  Britiah  Museum,  Add.  MS.  22518,  and  to  St.  Saphorin, 
Bcooid  Ofioa,  Germai^^,  Bmpii*.  48, 6  Jamiaiy  (o.s.)  172S.  Stanyan  did  hia  beat  to 

counter  t!ie  effort.s  of  Bonac,  but  eonfeHs»»(l  to  little  ex[)octation  of  Hiicoexjj.  St"©  his 
dispatoheaof  12 and  19Marcb,27  May,aud  12  December  (0.8.), Record OlUce, Turkey 24. 
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Peter  the  Great  was  back  at  Moscow  in  the  first  week  of  1723. 
He  had  carried  his  arms  as  far  south  as  Dei  bent,  but  his  losses  of 
men,  horses,  and  transports  had  been  disastrous.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  "°  Campredon  thought  that  he  would  not  risk  war 
with  Turkey.  Failure  to  obtain  an  audience  he  attributed  to  the 
wish  on  Peter's  part  to  await  the  return  of  Yaguzhinsky  and  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Dolgoniky  from  Paris,  whence,  he  said,  Prince 
Kurakin  and  his  son  continued  to  advise  that  the  authority  ci  the 
regent  and  oaxdinal  would  not  continue  after  the  king's  approaoh* 
mg  majority.^^ 

SdiMib  St  this  time  had  little  more  to  report  to  Wngtand  than 
an  excelknt  effect  produced  by  Carteret's  late  dispatches,  shown 
to  Dubois.  Consulted  on  instructions  to  be  sent  to  CSampredon, 
now  that  the  tsar  was  home  again,  he  had  advised,  he  said,  that 
above  all  no  eag^ess  ought  to  be  shown,  only  goodwill  and  the 
desire  to  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  with  guarantees  of  the 
Swedish  treiaties.  Bottembourg  being  ill,  he  would  put  off  pre- 
senting the  statement  in  writing,  which  Dubois  requested,  until 
he  was  well  again, '  car  o'est  le  seul  honune  de  ce  pals  qui  puisse 
concourir  avec  nous  k  donner  au  Cardinal  des  saines  idte  sur  le 
sujet  du  Czar.' 

Campredon's  instructions  of  29  January'^  are  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  a  venion  preserved  at  the  Record  Office 
indicates  that  their  communication  to  the  British  govern- 
ment was  not  always  made  without  reserve.    Passages  in  the 

dispatch  set  forth  the  security  which  an  alliance  with  France 
would  give  to  the  tsar's  establishment  on  the  Baltic  and  the 
advantage  to  him  of  placing  a  French  prince,  his  son-in-law,  on 
the  throne  of  Poland.  In  the  Record  Office  version  Persia  is 
substituted  for  the  Baltic,  and  tlu-  throne  of  Russia  for  that  of 
Poland,  evidently  m  dofcn  nce  to  British,  or  Hanoverian,  suscepti- 
bilities.   And  there  are  otlier  differences. 

In  February  Louis  XV  attained  his  majority,  but  left  the 
direction  of  affairs  still  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Dubois. 
There  was  therefore  no  change  in  French  policy.  The  necessity 
of  making  alliance  with  Russia  in  order  to  thwart  Austria,'**  but 
in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  England,  was  still  impressed  upon 
Campredon.    lie  indeed  reported  Osterman,  who  was  now  nego- 

**  Auiong  them  the  feeling  that,  if  the  tsar  were  so  embroiled^  *  rAngletemaaim  «U 
dioit  de  lai  roaoiter  dm  ennemii  et  dw  emlwmui,  oomme  <m  nqppoae  ioi  que  oetto 

oonronnp  y  travaille  de  tout  son  |>ouvoir.*  • 

»•  Campredon,  6  and  'it*  January  17*23,  Sbornik.  xlix.  287.  2ft2. 

^  bchaub,  20  aud  20  January,  Record  Office,  France  178. 

»  AoriMft^  liL  11.  *•  ]foi«ignifinjBtonfi2. 

^*  '  T>a  consideration  de  traverser  Fagrandigsenient  de  la  maison  d'Autriche  sera 
conBtainment  comnmne  a  la  France  et  k  la  Grmnde*Rttasie '  (Dubois  to  Campredou* 
10  February,  ^mik,  lii. 
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tiating  with  him  in  place  of  the  disgraced  Shafirov,^  to  say, '  que 
si  mee  ordm  teknt  positifB  et  izrivooaUes  rar  radmuaioii  de 
rAngleteiTe,  il  ne  faUait  pas  compter,  que  la  n^ociatum  allfti 
phu  loin.'  ^  But  nevertheless  he  was  ordered  to  persevere  in  his 
task,  without  either  letting  Peter  the  Qreat  suppose  that  wliat 
concerned  Great  Britain  was  '  notre  principal  et  pent-Stre  notre 
unique  objet  *,  or  rousing  suspicions  on  the  part  of  George  I  that 
negotiations  were  in  hand  in  which  he  had  no  part .  It  was  best, 
he  was  told,  to  labour,  taking  counsel  of  Dolgoruky ,  t  o  acquire  con- 
fidence, and  by  establishing  friendship  between  the  tsar  and  the 
king  of  France  to  gain  facilities  towards  bringing  in  the  king 
of  England.  But  he  must  observe  the  utmost  secrecy  in  his 
negotiation, 

car  si  les  Anglaii  ht  d^avndent . . .  ila  ne  se  persuaderaient  jsmais  et  ne 
nous  tioidiaient  aucun  rompte  de  nus  bonnes  intentions,  et  ne  man- 

queraient  pas  do  {aire  des  avances  a  TEmpereur ;  et  quand  vous  auriez 
reussi  ogaleinent  et  pour  la  Franco,  ot  pour  rAngletorro,  le  secret  est  encore 
important  pour  no  pas  pordre  la  Pulogno  et  le  Daneinark  et  pour  ne  pas 
exciter  preniaturement  les  plaiutes  de  la  cour  de  Vieiine. 

The  king  of  France,  Dubois  went  on,  would  undertake  no 
engagement  contrary  to  his  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  his 
next  dispatch  he  explained  the  position  of  France  as  follows : 

Vons  pouves  toujours  sssorer,  que  runion  de  la  Tnmot  avec  le  Gssr 
a  6t^  non-seulement  le  principal,  mais  Tiimque  objet,  que  SJLR.  a  eu  en 
ledierchant  son  amiti^  et  que  si  elle  a  soubaiti,  que  F  Angie]bene  y  pAt  entrer, 
ce  n*a  he  que  pour  rompre  par  tuutea  les  mesures,  que  les  imp^riauz 
pourraient  prendre  avec  les  princes  d'Allemagne,  et  que  si  j'ai  dit  au  prince 
Dolgoruky,  que  la  France  pouvait  absohnncnt  traitor  sans  I'AnL'Ietorrf, 
c'est  au  cas  qu'elle  no  fut  pas  disposoo  i\  fairo  des  demarches,  quo  S.A.R. 
jugerait  convenables  pour  satisfaire  le  Czar  et  parvenir  a  sa  reconciliation  ; 
mais  que  ce  ne  pent  jamais  avoir  ^t^  k  condition  de  ne  pas  remplir  les 
engagements,  pris  avec  le  id  de  la  Gnuide  Bretagne  par  les  tiait^,  qui 
anzaaent  ptMAi  les  Uaisons,  qu*on  prendxait  avec  8.M.  Gs.,  pane  que 
c*e8t  un  maxime,  que  S.A.R.  a  observ^  rdigieiuement  pendant  la  minority 
et  qui  est  la  piemidce  i^le,  que  Ton  arl)ore  pour  le  rei  majeur,  de  ne  jamais 
maaqner  k  nn  en^gement  pr4c4dent.^** 

George  I  on  his  side  insisted  that,  whether  in  regard  to 
the  religions  strife  in  Germany  or  on  other  matters,  there  oouM 
never  be  a  union  between  the  tsar  and  the  emperor,  their  interests 
being  absolutely  incompatible,  and  that  therefore  advances  should 

'*  Cami)rtHlon  described  in  this  dif«j)atcli  Shafirov's  condemnation  to  death  for 
mslvcrtiation,  his  reprieve  at  the  last  moment  on  the  ecatiold,  the  confiscation  of  his 
fwperty,  and  his  exQs  to  Sibnia. 

"  Caniprt'don,  26  February,  ihid.  xlix.  300. 

»  Dubois  to  Campcedon,  26  March  and  2  April  1723,  ^borntk,  lit.  42, 48. 
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not  be  made  to  the  tsar,  but  awaited  from  him.  Stating  this, 
Oarteset  eomohided : 

L'intentiou  de  Sa  Majeste  est  de  conoourir  avec  le  Due  d' Orleans  pour  luy 
woqpAat  le  Giar.  8a  llajest^  ne  ntxaoteia  point  oe  quHUe  a  derant 
awc£  toachant  ralliance  k  faiie  avec  la  Bussie ;  nuuB  BUe  leste  per- 
Boadfe,  que  toot  empreaaement  que  Ton  fera  pazattre  aeia  oontnuie  k  oette 
fin" 

Campredon  did  hw  best  to  carry  out  his  impodsible  instruc- 
tions, but  the  Russians  pressed  for  positive  engagements.  Unable 
to  give  them,  he  was  reduced  to  keeping  his  house  under  plea  of 
illness.  And  there  was  like  embarrassment  at  Paris,  increased 
by  Dubois*  physical  infirmity.^  When  the  British  court  moved  to 
Hanover  in  June,  it  was  decided  to  send  an  envoy  thither,  Th^ 
dove  CSh^vignard  de  Ghavigny,'^  to  communicate  the  contents  of 
Gampredon*8  last  dispatches  and  to  ascertain  King  George's 
views.  He  reached  Han  over  on  14  August,  having  left  Paris  just 
before  Dubois'  death.®^ 

When  this  happened,  another  lengthy  instruction  to  Campre- 
don lay  ready  to  send.  In  it  Dubois  stated  once  again  that  the 
British  alliance  could  not  be  nacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  Russian. 
He  attributed  the  delays  incurred  partly  to  his  own  illness,  partly 
to  the  difficulty  and  necesfiity  of  reconciling  the  pretensions  of 
the  tsar  and  the  king  of  England,  and  urged  that  the  former 
ought  to  recognize  in  them  the  fidelity  of  France  to  her  existing 
engagements  and  the  reliance  which,  consequently,  he  could  place 
on  such  as  should  be  made  with  him.**  Next  he  criticized  the 

«  Carteret  to  Scha-.il..  IS  April  (o.s.)  1723,  British  .Mu«»um,  Add.  MS.  'iiMlO 

**  The  dinease  from  which  he  sullered  wm  aggravated  in  May  by  a  fail  from  ixia  horae. 

"  Deaeribed  in  bis  eredentkJa  (Rwofd  OIBoe,  Rojwl  Letten  7)  m  'Le  Sieor  de 
Chavigny,  mon  Envoyc  Extraordinaire  en  Itelie,  se  trouvant  a  ma  Cour.'  He  had 
already  done  good  service  in  Italy  and  at  Madrid,  whither  he  had  been  aent  to  advise 
with  Colonel  Stanhope  in  the  pievioua  year.  Sohaub  had  recommended  him  in  May  to 
rapboe  Seevetaty  Deetonflihea  in  Bnglnnd,  who  had  given  mneh  offence.  *  Chavigny/ 
he  said. '  sans  naissancf.  sans  appuy,  ct  wans  consid<ration  dans  ce  pain.'  had  addressed 
hinvseli  to  him  to  obtain  the  poet ;  he  had  uerved  the  Franco -Britiah  alliance  well  at 
Ptefmn  nod  &t  Ibdrid,  and  would  lie  fiiitiifnl  to  it  (26  Hay.  \  cry  aeeret,  Reeoid  Ofllee* 
ftenee  178).  Carteret,  who  had  known  Chavigny  when  in  England  with  Duboii* 
characterized  him  a«  '  diWou6  au  Cardinal  .  .  .  habile  et  hien-intentionn6 and  an 
'  une  personne  d' esprit  et  de  droiture,  et  fort  attache  au  Cardinal '  (27  March  (o.a.)  1722 
end  2  Joly  1723,  Britiih  Mneeum.  Add.  MSB.  22517-19.) 

On  10  August.  Particulars  of  his  illness  and  end  are  in  the  diepntohee  ol  Sohftttb 
and  Secretary  Crawfurd,  1 1  August.  Record  Office,  France  179. 

*  *  Moua  agiseons  non  sur  des  principes  obecurs,  maiB  sur  lee  engagements  des 
traits  ]MiblioB»  qui  none  obUgeni  4  porter  ke  int^ta  de  1*  Angkterre  et  k  ganntir  toua 
les  H&ts  et  droite  de  la  maison  de  Hanovre  ;  ainsi  I'on  ne  doit  point  fitre  etonne.  (|iie  le 
roi.  fiddle  mix  obligations,  qu'il  a  contractee»,  non  seulement  cloigne  lea  oooaaions 
d'agir  an  oontiaiie,  maie  enooie  qu*il  prMenne  tont  oe  qui  pourrait  par  la  mite  le 
mettrc  dans  la  necessity  de  manquer4l*on  des  deux  engagements,  qui  par  TdvAnenient 
devicndraient  opptiw-s.  en  Rorte  ()ue  ce  qui  d'abord  pouvait  n'fitre  regard^,  quo  conime 
une  raesure  de  bienaeanoe  a  Tegard  de  TAngleterre,  eat  devenu  pour  S.M.  une  n^essite 
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counter-project  for  a  toeaty  submitted  by  Osterman  and  for- 
warded by  Campredon  on  13  March ,^  and  discussed  afresh  the 
dangNT  that  Greorge  I,  if  he  were  not  satisfied,  might  bo  stimulated 
to  join  in  a  league  against  the  tsar,  n  danger  foreshadowed  by 
advices  received  for  some  time  past.^  Kejjorts,  he  said,  that 
France  was  negotiating  a  separate  alliance  with  Russia  were  being 
used  not  only  to  foment  the  king  of  England's  anger  against  the 
tsar,  but  to  inspire  distrust  of  France.  Chavigny  would  inform 
Campredon  of  the  results  of  his  mission  to  Hanover,  but  the  latter 
must  make  no  use  of  advices  received  in  this  or  any  other  way 
without  exprefls  ozdero.  Dilating  further  on  this  and  other  topics, 
as  the  mBtniotians  sent  to  Bonao  at  Constantinople,  Dubois  ob- 
served that,  if  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  king  of  England 
were  got  rid  of,  others  would  be  of  small  consideration.  Time  and 
patlenoe  were  necessary,  and  prudence.  In  conclusioii,  Dubois 
referred  to  the  Russian  armaments  believed  to  be  threatening 
Sweden,  imputing  to  that  as  much  as  anything  the  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  sending  Campredon  instructions,  and  stated  that 
in  regard  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  France  would 
limit  herself  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia.** 

The  excuse  of  the  Russian  armaments  was  a  false  one,  for  news 
of  them  was  only  received  towards  the  end  of  Jul}'.  It  roused  the 
greatest  perturbation,  and  moved  George  I  to  seek  once  more  for 
British  subsidies  in  aid  of  Sweden,  on  the  ground  that  the  tsar, 
after  conquering  Sweden,  might  attempt  a  descent  upon  Great 
Britain  from  Gothenburg.  The  demand  was  supported  by  Towns- 
heiid  and  Garteret,  both  of  whom  were  with  the  king  at  Hanover,*' 
but  was  resisted  by  Walpole  at  home;*  and  the  proposals 
dropped  when,  earfy  in  September,  advices  came  that  Peter  the 

d'autant  plus  preK<)ant«,  que  les  ministreM  du  Gzar  oal  fait  pumitve  plus  d'oftpoaition 
k  la  x^OQoUiation  de  ce  Prinoe  aveo  oette  couronne.' 

**  Printed  separately  as  *  Remarques  pour  r^pondre  k  la  ddpiche  delC.de  Cam- 
predon dtt  13  Mais  1723'.  Sbomik,  lii.  49. 

'  I^es  negociations  jx>ur  unir  Tempereur  avec  le»  rois  de  la  (Ironde-Bretagne.  de 
Prusae  ot  de  Danemark  se  oontinuent  avec  succvs  par  les  soios  doa  ministres  de  8axo, 
uniquement  appUqnis  k  assoxer  la  oouronne  de  Pologne  an  prinoe  ilectotaL*  This 
leferred  particularly  to  tho  visits  of  General  Seckendorff  and  Count  Fleniming  to  Berlin 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Poland  with  proposak  for  the  league  in  question,  see  Droysen, 
CkaekiehU  tUr  preutaisehen  PolUik,  it.  ii.  34I-S,  Dubois  to  Oampredon,  9  July  1723, 
Sbamik,  lii.  59»  and  Soott's  dispatchen  of  April.  Record  Office,  Prussia  17. 

*•  Dubois  to  ratnpredon.  Shomik,  lii.  68,  dated  1  August  1723,  bot  not  seat  till  aiter 
his  death.    Cf .  m/ra,  p.  300,  note  96. 

•»  The  original  letters  are  in  Record  Office,  Regencies  4,  and  Brituh  Museum, 
Add.  MB.  32686.  Some  are  printed  by  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.,  ii.  253  foil. 

**  Walpolo'n  views  (in  addition  to  Iiih  objection  on  financial  grounds)  are  illustrated 
in  a  dispatch  to  tha  dvke  of  Newcastle.  Any  help  given  to  Sweden,  he  thought,  might 
be  mads  in  Russia  *  a  pntaooe  to  pravent  a  wwonriliation  betwixt  tha  Idi^  «id  the 
esar,  w*"*  I  ta.ste  very  much,  am!  my  polif  icks  are  in  a  narnnv  compaMS,  if  wc  keep 
perfectly  well  w""  France  &  tlic  Czar,  1  am  under  no  apprehensions  of  foreign  dis- 
turbances, w''*'  alone  can  confound  us  here '  (31  August  (o.s.),  Add.  MS.  32686). 
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Great  had  l«ft  his  fleet  and  retunied  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  news, 
it  was  said,  tliat  the  Turks  had  oooopied  Georgia  and  were 
threatening  Derbent. 

Oumgjayy  on  his  airival  at  Hanover,  expounded  at  his  audi- 
ence Campredon's  n^^iation  and  sabmitted  a  memorial  from 
Dubois,  adding  that  eveiytliing  was  submitted  to  the  king's 
judgement,  and  that  there  was  no  thought  of  raising  difficulties  ; 
it  was  only  desired  to  know  his  sentiments.  Expedients  to  soften 
the  tsar,  whose  hostility  was  believed  to  proceed  mther  from 
anger  and  from  passing  humour  than  from  any  lasting  reason  or 
principle,  and  chiefly  from  the  expulsion  of  his  minister  from 
London,  might  bo  found,  it  was  argued  in  the  memorial,  with- 
out compromising  the  king.  And  as  he  had  declared  all  along 
that  thm  was  no  question  of  his  attacking  the  king's  domi- 
nions in  Germany— a  thing,  Dubois  remarked,  which  he  was 
aware  that  Franoe  would  never  allow — ^but  only  of  some  advance 
to  be  made  '  pour  soulager  sa  dfiicatesse  sur  le  pr^tendu  susdit 
grief it  was  submitted  that  it  would  be  to  the  king's  interest 
that  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  upon  the  footing  of  such 
a  declaration  without  his  inclusion,  for  which  the  king  of  France 
would  then  be  able  to  work  more  efficaciously  and  successfully. 
If  the  tsar's  objections  to  a  triple  alliance  could  not  be  overcome, 
and  the  negotiations  consequently  should  fail,  he  might  be  led  to 
think  that  they  had  only  been  intended  to  amuse  hiin  and  might 
throw  himself  into  other  engagements  prejudicial  to  the  king  of 
England  and  to  France. 

Here  was  the  real  object  of  Chavigny's  mission.  Dubois  had 
come  round  to  Campredon's  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  proceed 
was  by  concluding  a  separate  treaty  between  France  and  Russia 
first.  But  of  that  George  I  would  not  hear.  Sohaub,  Oarteiet 
wrote,  had  been  thoroughly  informed  of  the  king's  views,  and  th^ 
neednot  be  expounded  to  him  afresh.**  It  had  been  demonstrated 
to  Chavigny  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  more  to  the  tsar's 
advsntage  to  be  allied  with  Great  Britain  than  with  any  other 
power,  imless  it  were  with  IVance ;  a  point  which  had  never  been 
properly  submitted  by  Campredon.  And  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  reputation  of  the  Franco-British  alliance  must  inevitably 
suffer  were  a  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Russia 
*>t  paraicly  ;  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  court  of 
Viemia,  nor  anything  more  disagreeable  than  the  contrary.  Nor 
vas  it  advisable  to  keep  the  treaty  secret,  as  suggested,  pending 
the  inclusion  of  the  king  of  England  in  it  ;  even  could  the  secret 
be  kept,  the  tsar  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  think  for  a  moment 

•  The  reference  is  to  a  memorandum  of  19  April  (o.b.)»  of  which  there  are  copies, 
Pccord  Office,  Regencies  4  (encloeed  to  VValpole  oa  23  August)  aod  Ruan*  107,  vxd 
British  Museum,  Add.  HS.  22619. 
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that  he  could  separate  Franoe  bom  Gnat  Britain.  The  appie- 
hension  of  engagements  between  him  and  other  powers  was  quite 
imaginary ;  he  could  not  be  sure  of  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
conquests  unless  solidly  allied  \\'ith  Great  Britain  and  France. 
To  Chavigny'B  assurances  that  the  duke  of  OrleanR  would  make 
no  scruple  about  informing  the  tsar  that  the  king  of  England  had 
been  consulted  and  that  the  difficulties  came  entirely  from  the 
Russian  side,  and  to  his  request  to  know  whether  the  latter  would 
give  facilities  for  a  reconciliation  and,  if  so,  what,  it  had  \yeen 
replied  that  complete  confidence  was  maintained  in  the  court  of 
France  and  that  the  tsar  was  well  aware  thereof,  seeing  that  the 
king  of  England  treated  with  him  oofy  through  that  coort.  It 
was  absurd  that  he  should  so  indulge  his  passion  in  regjud  to  the 
expulsion  of  Bestusher,  about  whidi  enough  had  been  said.** 

Before  this  answer  was  made  to  CShayigny  news  was  to  hand  of 
Dubois'  death  and  of  the  appointments  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  replace  him  as  first  minister,  and  of  Fleurian  de  Morville,  secre- 
tary of  marine  and  formerly  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  as  secretary 
for  foreign  afi^air8.  Schaub  expressed  his  satisfaction  ;  Morville, 
he  wrote,  was  imbued  with  proper  principles  and  was  faithful  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  both  he  and  the  count  de  Maurepas, 
the  new  secretary  of  marine,  were  under  obligations  to  himself. 
And  he  received  assurance  that  if,  after  imposing  his  will  upon 
Sweden,  the  tsar  sliould  turn  his  arms  to  reinstate  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Holstein-Gottorp,  or  to  recover  for 
Sweden  her  lost  provinces  in  Germany,  then  the  duke  of  Orleans 
would  be  ready  to  concert  aU  measureB  possible  to  maintahi  the 
guarantees  given."^ 

But  before  long  Schaub  was  leas  well  satisfied.  Backwardness 
on  the  part  of  Morville,  which  he  attributed  at  first  to  want  of 
acquaintance  with  foreign  afiaiis,  he  now  found,  he  said,  to  be 
due  to  adherence  to  the  policy  of  a  separate  treaty.  After  receipt 
of  Carteret's  dispatch,  at  a  long  ccmference  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  Morville  he  resolutely  combated  their  arguments, 
obtaining  in  the  end,  he  says,  the  duke's  admission  that  a  firm 
front  must  be  presented  to  the  tsar,  and  his  positive  assertion 
that  he  would  never  hesitate  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose 
between  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  with  Russia.  But  it  was 
important,  he  argued — Schaub  gives  his  reasoning  at  length — to 
attach  the  tsar,  and  in  doing  so  the  king  of  England's  interests 
would  be  thoroughly  provided  for. 

Schaub  had  long  perceived,  he  said,  that  Campredon  could  not 
hold  his  own  agithiBt  the  tsar,  and  thought  him  likdy  to  be  sent 

**  C«rtoi»fc  to  BdiMib,  21  Avgut,  Beomd  Ottot,  fbdg&unM  4,  •  wpf  mdI  to 

Walpole. 

"  SohAub,  U  and  12  August,  Record  Oiiice,  Fr&Doe  179.  >  ■ 
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back  soon  to  Stockholm  and  to  be  replaced  by  Lieutcnant-General 
de  Coet,  a  Lorrainer,  entirely  of  Rottembourg  s  principles,  and 
one  who  '  ne  feroit  pas  valoir  le  Czar  plus  que  de  raison  '.  He 
testified  to  the  zeal  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  concerting 
measures  against  the  tsar,  when  it  had  been  feared  that  he  would 
invade  Sleswick  or  Mecklenburg,  and  quoted  his  admission  that 
*  les  Traittes  qu  on  fait  avec  Luy  ne  sont  pas  infiiiiment  seurs 
quand  il  a  des  occasions  favorables  d'y  manquer 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  Morville's  dispatches  to  Campredon 
that  there  was  actual  distrust  of  the  tsar  at  Paris  now.  On 
20  August  he  wrote  : 

Je  re^ois  ,  ,  .  votre  lettre  du  23  Juillet.  Cb  qu'elle  coiitieut  fait  con- 
naitre  de  plus  en  plus  rimpossibilite  de  traiter  avec  le  Czar  jusqu'li  ce  qu'il 
ait  tixe  ses  projets  ot  ses  idees,  et  comnie  il  n'a  pas  juge  a  propos  de  vous 
les  confier,  il  faut  attendre,  <|ue  le  temps  et  les  occasions  pennettent 
de  juger,  si  le  Roi  peut  avec  surete  prendre  des  engagements  avec  ce  Prince 
et  les  executer. 

And  in  hia  next  diapatoh,  of  26  August,  grave  suspioion  was 
expressed  of  the  tsar's  intentions  towards  Turkey,  since  Dolgo- 
mky's  utterances,  Morville  said,  left  little  doubt  that  he  intended 
to  declare  war,  in  spite  of  his  treaties  and  of  the  assurances  which 
had  procured  the  pacificatory  orders  sent  to  the  marquis  de  Bonac. 

Je  vous  repeterai  encore  que,  plus  ce  Prince  est  dissiniule  dans  ses 
desseins,  plus  vous  devez  etre  fernie  a  ne  vous  ccurter,  pour  quelque  con- 
sideration que  ce  puisse  etre,  des  ordres,  que  je  vous  ai  envoyes  par  votre 
oourrier.* 

But  the  project  of  a  separate  treaty  between  France  and  Russia 
was  still  pressed.  Replying  at  great  length  to  a  dispatch  from 
Carteret  of  19  September,^  in  which  it  was  stated  that  *  le  Roy 
regarde  la  signature  conjointe  comme  une  circonBtance  essentielle 
k  la  r^utation  de  ce  Traitte,'  Schaub  still  reported  Morville 
to  be  firm  in  the  contrary  opinion."*  To  alter  his  mind  he  pro- 
posed to  use  the  influence  of  Count  Rottembourg,  at  present 
absent  from  Paris,  when  he  returned.  Of  the  polite  expressions 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  outwardly  more  amenable,  he  expressed 
distrust.  Three  days  later  he  wrote,  '  M*"  de  Rottembourg  a 
rempli  mon  attente,'  having  shown  (1)  that  the  tsar's  alliance 
could  only  be  useful  and  safe  for  France  if  the  king  of  England 
were  a  party  to  it,  (2)  that  the  tsar  could  take  no  etiective  engage- 

Sobavb,  4  September,  secret,  ibid.  Sbomik,  Ui,  100  foil. 

•*  Record  OflRce,  RegcncicH  5.  Briti^li  MuBcmii,  Add.  MS.  22519. 

"  He  urged  that  Tallianc©  du  Cxar  ^tait  trop  convenabb  aux  deux  Couronnes,  et 
que  les  Uaiaons  avec  rEmpereur  6taieiit  txop  a  craindro,  pour  qu'on  dAt  s'arreter  &  la 
sigiiatiiie  ooojointot  poorva  que  le  Onur,  en  fAgpMA  aveo  1*  Ftanoe  aenle,  domiAt 
d*»v«iioe  tooB  lee  •eeofelM  que  Sa  Ueje^U  povrroit  dMrar.* 

VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  en.  X 
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ments  with  the  emperor,  and  (3)  that,  even  if  he  were  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  Fcanoe  would  sign  with  him  separatdy, 
aecurity  being  given  for  the  king  of  England's  interests,  it  would 
be  easy  to  delay  the  affair  and  amuse  him  while  it  was  being  put 
in  order.  Rottembourg  reported  leaving  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Morville  in  a  thoroughly  good  disposition,  and  he  himself  (Schaub) 
would  not  let  his  understanding  with  him  appear  and  would  quietly 
a  w  a  it  t  he  next  advices  from  Campredon.**  A  few  days  later  Schaub 
wrote  to  Robert  Walpole  in  England  :  '  It  seems  we  may  reason- 
ably expect,  that  no  separate  treaty  will  bear  between  France 
and  the  Czar,  without  England's  being  included.'  " 

On  10  October  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Charlottenburg  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  It  was  in  due  course  communicated 
to  the  French  govemoMmt,  and,  in  aooordanoe  with  Oarteret's 
expectation,*'  had  a  strong  effect.  Schaub  and  Horatio  Walpole, 
the  latter  lately  arrived  at  Paris,  reported  French  satisfaction  with 
the  treaty  and  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  MorviDe  in 
consequence  of  it,  and  later  they  wrote  that  it  had  without  doubt 
put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Russia, 

puisqu'ils  n*ont  jamais  pu  regaider  le  Cxar  que  comme  un  Alli^  trop 
sans  la  jonction  du  Boy  de  Pmsse ;  k  laquelle  ils  voyent  ne  ponvoir 
plus  parvenir  aans  le  conooois  de  Sa  Hajest^.^ 

in  Morviile's  remaining  dispatches  of  the  year  to  C^mpredon 
his  desire  for  a  Russian  alliance  was  still  expressed,  but  it  was 

**  SohAub  to  Carteret,  4  and  7  October,  Record  Office.  France  179.  MorviUe's 
prejudioei,  he  aaid,  wen  derived  from  the  Ute  CBrdinars  paper*.  *■  BffeoljTemeiit  il 
a  simplement  sign^  les  instructioiiB  qui  avoient  et<*  dress^es  par  Mr.  de  Beaenwakl 
pour  Campredon  en  meme  terns  que  Chavif^rny  vous  fut  exi»edit'.  Le  Cardinal  ne  les 
a  pM  era  incompatibluM  avec  ce  qu'il  nous  devoit.  Au  contraire  il  s'etoit  imagine  qu'U 
lerait  •pprouveir  k  Sa  Hajeati  mtaie  le  aeul  moym  qvMl  enviaegeoit  poor  lier  le  Okas. 

comme  Chavigny  vous  I'a  expliqut'.  Et  Mr.  de  ^forv  illc  n'a  \mn  ose  ponser  autrement  m 
s'en  rapporter  a  moy,  sachant  que  le  Cardinal  m'avoit  cru  preoccupe  contre  le  C^r. 
Ibui  hw  disooun  de  Mr.  de  Rotembourg  luy  ont  fait  plus  d'impreMkm.*  *  Beeenwald  * 
was  Jean  Victor  de  Beaenval,  Baron  de  Brunstatt.  a  Swin,  like  Schaub,  and 
formerly  French  envoy  to  Poland  (iwe  tlie  Recmi!  rff*  I >ftnirtiot>j>,  ii.  217.  iv. 'JS-i). 
Scott  refers  to  '  le  grand  credit  auquel  M'  de  Buzenval  e«t  parvenu  tout  d  un  coup 
at  Paris,  attributing  it  to  the  deeiie  of  plaoing  a  Firench  prince,  married  to  a  tauevna. 
on  the  throne  of  Poland  (to  Townvihend,  30  January  1723,  RflOOffdOffioe,  Proaaia  17). 
13  October,  and  further  '_><•  Octohor.  Record  Office.  France  170. 

**  *  Ce  Traitte  nous  fournira  un  argument  tres  solide,  pour  faire  reveuir  i&  Cour  de 
fVanee  de  tout  empiesaament  4  as  tier  avee  le  Ciart  ai  oe  n'eat  en  aignaat  coi]jointe< 
nient  avec  le  Roy  le  Traittt^  avec  Sa  Majeat6  OHuriaiiiie  *  (to  Schaab,  24  Ootober  (aa.). 
British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  22519). 

■*  Seeing  that  *  Sa  Uajeati  a  si  eflScaoement  obvii  aux  manages  dae  Oooza  "Vinaib 
et  dv  Drcsdc  pour  d^touinerle Roy deFkvaaederiinionaveo lea Oottzonnead'Aiii^^ 
et  de  France.' 

3  November  and  5  December,  Record  Office,   France   179.    And  further, 
2  Febraaiy  112i  (Britiah  Muaenm,  Add.  US.  32738) :  *  Nous  aeriona  pourCaiit  plna 

quest  ionnans,  ai  nous  avions  encore  a  combattro  icy  le  dMr  qn'ila  avoient  cydevant 
de  s'allier  separement  avec  le  Czar.    Main  Sa  Majeste  letir  en  alkit  paaaer  Tenvio  par 

sou  reuouvfllemeut  d' alliance  avec  le  Roy  de  l^russe.' 
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clearly  stated  that  the  tsar's  Bupposed  designs  made  it  impossible 
unless  the  king  oi  England  were  included.  Campiedon  for  lus 
part  could  report  some  progress.  He  wrote  to  Chavigny : 

Apies  bien  des  peines  et  dee  difficttltex,  le  Ciar  in*a  {ait  dize  par  le  Mmistie 
qui  n^tie  avec  tnoy  de  sa  part  qu'il  oonaentoit  que  sa  r^nciliation  avec 
le  Roy  d'Angletene  se  n^ti&t  par  la  mMiation  du  Roy,  et  qu'il  m'instnii- 
roit  incessaniont  de  ses  griefs  et  de  la  satisfaction  qu'il  devoit  juatement 
attendre  dea  bona  offices  de  Sa  Majesty  pour  le  retablissenient  d'une  bonne 
intelligence  entre  res  deux  Princes,  piiisqu'elle  la  juL'eoit  necessaire  a  la 
seurete  des  Etats  de  S.M.B.  et  au  maiutien  de  la  tranquillite  geuerale.^ 

The  '  griefs  *  were  shortly  delivered  to  Gampredon  in  a  memo- 
randum in  the  tsar's  own  hand.  It  was  demanded  in  satisfaction 
(1)  that  BCecklenbuzg  should  be  evacuated  and  the  duke  be 
properly  compensated,  (2)  that  the  king  of  England  should  help  - 
to  obtain  from  the  king  of  Denmark  exemption  from  the  Sound 
toUs  for  vessels  trading  from  the  tsar*s  provinces  conquered  from 
Sweden,  (3)  that  he  should  support  in  concert  with  the  tsar  the 
interests  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  (4)  an  indemnity  in 
money  lor  King  George's  action  in  prolonging  the  war  with 
Sweden,  (6)  that  the  tsar  should  be  allowed  to  engage  all  sorts  of 
English  artizans  for  his  service  and  to  send  his  own  subjects  to 
England  to  learn,  as  had  been  fully  permitted  in  the  time  of 
William  III  and  Anne,  (6)  that  two  Russians  implicated  in  the 
tsarevich's  conspiracy  should  be  surrendered.  Such  demands 
can  hardly  have  been  made  seriously.  Morviile  in  his  reply 
stated  that  the  tsar's  injunction  of  secrecy  rendered  it  impossible 
to  lay  them  before  the  king  of  England.^^ 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  worn  out  by  his  excesses,  died  of  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  on  2  December.^'*^  He  was  replaced  as  first  minister 
by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  but  the  real  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  king's  preceptor,  Fleury,  bishop  of  Frejus.  French 
policy  continued  outwardly  the  same.  Great Ij^  as  a  Russian 
alliance  was  desired,  in  the  present  circumstances  the  British 
< oiild  not  be  sacrificed  for  it.  Every  effort  was  made  to  reconcile 
George  T  with  Peter,  and  Prince  Kiirakin.  who  came  again  to 
Paris  early  in  1724,*'^  supported  the  endeavours.  But  George 
steadily  refused  to  allow  anything  more  than  that  the  mutual 
offences  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion.    He  laid  stress  on  the 

'*■  Tiu*  diMpatch  and  Chavigny's  reply,  of  '22  October  and  13  November  respcctivelyt 
Hecr)rd  Office,  Russia  107.  copies.  I>e  Dran.  in  liis  account  of  the  relationM  between 
France  and  RuBsia  up  to  1726  cites  a  dispatch  of  Campredou  to  Paris  of  the  eame  date 
and  of  similar  import,  which  »  noi  among  those  printed  (Sbonik,  xlix.  68). 

'**  Le  Dran,  L  c,  from  a  translation  forwarded  by  Campredon  on  16  November ; 
Morviile  to  Campredon,  24  I>ecemlH>r.  SbonUk,  Iti.  134.  The  two  Russian8» «•  leani 
elsewhere,  were  the  brothers  Veselovsky. 

***  Full  accounts  are  given  by  Schaub  and  Horatio  Walpob,  ReooidOiBce,  Framie  179. 

•M  See  hia  oiedentiak,  dated  13  Febmaiy  (o.a.)  1724,  Kvrakki  Anhivet,  ii.  198. 
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point  that  the  flouxishing  state  of  his  affairs  at  home,  and  his 
alliance  with  Ftassia,  nndeved  him  careless  of  what  the  tssr 
might  attempt  against  him,  m  spite  of  the  Russo-Swedish  treaty 
concluded  in  February,  and  its  secret  article  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp.^ 

Yet  while  in  appearance  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  remained  the  same,  there  was  this  important  difference, 
that  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  new  French  ministers  towards 
tlu'  Hanoverian  establishment  in  ICngland  were  not  those  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  Dubois.  In  fact,  the  French  court  made 
little  secret  of  its  sympathy  with  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  told  Kurakin  that  he  himself  and  the  king  and 
the  whole  court  were  for  him,  though  tliey  could  not  in  the  present 
situation  of  European  affairs  so  declare  themselves  ;  if,  however, 
there  should  be  disturbance  to  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
from  the  British  side,  France  would  take  her  own  measures  and 
be  ready  to  combine  with  Russia  to  restore  him,  a  thing  which 
two  so  powerful  monarchies  would  find  it  easy  to  effect.'"' 
Peter  the  Great  on  his  side  kept  always  in  touch  with  the 
Jacobites,  in  order  that  the  Chevalier  mi^t  be  ready  to  his  hand 
as  an  instrument  against  Greorge  I,  if  wanted,  and  those  in  his 
service,  as  Admirals  Thomas  Grordon  and  Lord  Duffus  and  General 
Lacy,**"  lost  no  opportunity  of  inciting  him  in  the  cause. 

In  March  1724  Prince  Kurakin  reported  to  his  master  the 
result  of  a  special  investigation  which  he  had  made  into  the 
subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  new  French  government  towards 
Great  Britain  and  towards  Russia.  While  it  was  irrevocably 
intended,  he  said,  to  establish  a  close  and  indissoluble  alliance 
with  Russia,  ministers  were  yet  resolved  to  maintain  the  accord 
with  Great  Britain,  which  had  become  almost  traditional,  and 
obligatory.  But  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  no  personal  inclination 
to  King  George,  as  had  the  duke  of  Orleans,  while  the  bishop  of 
IMjus,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  his  conversation,  was 
mnately  his  enemy.  In  spite  of  the  desire  lately  manifested  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Russia  separately,  a  desire  which  he 

'**  8m  the  bagthy  oonwpoiideiioe  of  the  duke  <rf  Mewowtle  and  Hontio  Welpobi, 

British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  32738.  The  principal  subject-^  tn^ated  of  ;\rt'  the  tsar's 
demands,  the  Riuwo-^wedish  treaty,  and  (privately)  the  real  inclinations  of  the  bishop 
of  IV^na. 

Solov'cv,  /.  r.  He  xayw  that  one  Colonel  Dobion.  otherwise  Perent,  MOOIB* 
psnied  by  General  Dillon,  broufjht  Kurakin  an  ukaz  dated  ')  April  (o.p.)  1724,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  prince  spoke  to  the  duke  of  iiourbon  about  the  Jacobites,  receiving 
the  npljr  above  stated.  This  *  Perant*,  we  Immb  tnm  a  dtepaldi  of  Peter  the  Gieat 
to  Kurakin  of  10  February  (o  h.)  1724(ICitniHi>  Archht^t,  i.  34).  had  come  to  St.  Peters- 
burg saying  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was  a  good  friend  to  the  Jacobites,  and  asking 
that  when  the  duke  spoke  to  Kurakin  about  their  affairs  the  Utter  should  be  instructed 
to  show  oomplaieaiioe. 

*  Sanguinaire,  ratliolique  Remain,  ct  Jacobite  h  outnOM'  (Wea^al*  5  Jttlj 
1723,  per  Ulenorchy,  27  July,  Record  Uflice,  Denmark  46). 
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(Kurakin)  had  done  his  best  to  foster,  there  was  real  anxiety  to 
reconcile  the  tsar  with  the  king  of  England.  But  while  France 
was  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  present  necessity,  Russia  was 
looked  upon  as  her  natural  and  permanent  ally  in  the  future.*^ 
Horatio  Walpole  summed  up  the  situation  on  24  April : 

Upou  the  whole,  My  I^ini,  I  am  of  opinioJi  that  the  iiiteiilions  of  this 
court  are  sincere  to  act  in  concert  with  his  Majesty  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  the  North  as  weU  as  of  the  South,  as  having  a  natural 
dependence  and  influence  on  one  another,  but  that  they  aie  extremely 
desirous  that  an  Union  between  his  Majesly  France  and  the  Gsar  should 
be  the  foundation  of  it,  and  that  they  will  not  care  to  think  of  any  other 
measures  untill  they  are  fully  apprised  of  the  Csar's  last  resolution  upon 
it»  which  they  hope  will  be  favorable  to  that  purpose,  and  that  they  shall 
have  it  very  soon,  that  in  the  mean  time  they  earnestly  beg  patience  ^ 
and  inclination  on  our  side  to  conclude  an  Alliance  with  Mnscovv,  being 
not  at  all  apprehensive  that  anything  can  happen  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quility of  the  North  before  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  Czar  are 
thoroughly  known.** 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  French  government 
earnestly  pressed  its  endeavours,  and  in  October,  having  obtained 
some  small  concessions  from  George  I,  it  was  even  sanguine  that 
a  draft  treaty  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  would  be  accepted.  But 
in  vain :  Peter  the  Great  would  have  his  full  satisfaction,  and  at 
his  death  in  February  1726  the  situation  remained  unchanged. 

J.  F.  Chance. 

**"  Mcinoiauduin  of  13  March  1724,  Kurakin  Archives,  iii.  243-50. 
I*  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  32738. 
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Notes  and  Doaments 

Burgundian  Notes 

I.  The  Alpinb  Son-in-Law  of  Eowabd  ths  Eldbb^ 

Tub  continental  marriages  of  the  dauglUers  of  Edward  the 
Elder  present  dif!icultie8  which  have  not  yet  been  satiHfactorily 
explained.  The  earliest  author  who  mentions  more  than  one  is 
Ethelwerd,  who  wrote  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  and 
who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  West  Saxon  royal  line. 
The  preface  to  his  Chronicle  is  addressed  to  a  certain  Matilda,  to 
whom  he  writes  as  his  kinswoman.  She  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
abbess  of  Quedlinburg  to  whom  Widukind  dedicated  his  Saxon 
history,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Otto  the  Great  by  his  second 
marriage  with  Adelaide  the  Burgundian.  The  lady  addreesed  was 
probably  Matilda,  abbess  of  Essen,  daughter  of  liudolf,  Otto's 
son  by  his  first  marriage  with  Edith.'  Ethelwerd  brings  together 
a  string  of  facts  relating  to  the  foreign  alliances  of  various  members 
of  the  English  reigning  house.  He  b^ins  with  the  marriage  of 
Alfred's  daughter  ^^^Ifthrythe  to  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  Then  he 
mentions  the  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  :  first,  Eadgj-fu 
married  to  Cliarles  the  Simple  ;  secondly,  Eadhild,  wife  to  Hugh, 
son  oi  Robert,  the  great  duke.  Next  he  says, 

Alias  vero  duas  Aedestanus  rex  tali  ratione  misit  ad  Oddonem,  ut  quae 
ab  eia  placuisset,  sibi  in  matrimonium  elegisset ;  cui  visa  est  melior  Eadgyde, 

.   ex  qua  tu  principium  tones  nativitatis  ;  alteram  vero  subiunxit  cuidam  reiii 
iuxta  lupitereos  moutes,  de  cuius  prole  nulla  nobis  notitia  extet,  tarn  pro 

*  1  am  greatly  indebtod  tu  iiiy  friend  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B.  CooUdge  for  advice  and  for 
referaiMNB :  bat  be  miMt  not  bo  telmi  m  in  any  way  reapoMiUo  for  my  oonchMkmit. 
The  abundant  stores  of  his  fiblMy  »t  Orindelwald  have  enabled  me  to  consult  works 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  at  my  disposal,  but  even  with  these  advantage* 
it  i»  probable  that  I  have  overlooked  some  piibUcations  which  have  appeared  since  the 
pqpor  was  origitta%  written  sereml  yeon  ego. 

•  ])&nim]er,OlloArG^oMrtp>0.n.2;  p.29(l,n.2. 
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extenso  spatio,  <|uani  per  obniptioneni  qiiodani  modo  tempoium  :  sed 
vestrum  hoc  opuA  est  innotescere  auribus  iiostris.'^ 

This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hrotsvit,  the  nun  of 
Gandersheim,  who  iu  her  heroic  Oesta  OUoniSy  finished  in  967, 
tells  us  how  Henry  the  Saxon  desired  to  provide  a  wile  for  his 
firstborn  son. 

Trans  mare  lepatos  sed  transmisit  bone  rautos 
Gentis  ad  Auf^loruni  terrani  sat  deliciosani, 
Deniandans  ut  oontinuo  cum  munere  inisso 
Aedwardi  regis  natam  peterent  Eadithanu^ 

The  Englisli  kiiig  thereupon  sent  his  sister : 

Nerrion  permanam  secum  transmisit  Adivara, 
Quae  fuit  aetatis  meriti  paritcrfine  niinoris  ; 
Quo  sir  niaioreni  prorsus  ronferret  bouorem 
Oddoiii,  iiato  fainosi  regis  amando, 
Egrcgiae  binas  stirpis  mittendo  puellas, 
Ut  sibi  quam  vellet  sponsam  lidto  sociaret.' 

Otto  chose  '  Eadit  veneranda but  what  became  of  her  sister 
is  not  stated.  All  we  have  learned  from  Hrotsvit  is  that  she  was 
known  to  Germans,  or  at  least  to  Germans  who  wrote  Latin  versee, 
as  Adiva. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  alliances  of  the  nine  daughters  of 
Edward  the  Elder  we  have  to  pass  on  to  the  twelfth  century  and 
the  Geala  Begiim  of  William  of  Malmesbury.  William  plainly 
made  use  of  the  account  given  by  Ethel werd,  but  he  seems  also 
in  dealing  with  the  reign  of  Athelstan  to  have  incorporated  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  found  in  quodam  volvmine  vekuUf,*  Bishop  Stubbs 
takes  this  to  be  '  a  poetical  life  or  paneg3rric  '  on  Athelstan,  of 
which  no  trace  has  since  been  discovered.'  Whatever  be  his 
authority,  William's  statements  are  unusually  precise,  although 
it-  is  manifest  that  he  was  ill-informed  as  to  the  names  and  relation- 
ships of  some  of  the  continental  princes  whom  he  mentiont^.  There 
are  three  passages  in  the  Gesta  Regum  which  bear  on  the  subject. 
Of  these  the  first  is  introduced  incidentally  in  an  account  of  the 
contemporary  foreign  history'  ;  the  second  contains  the  genealogy 
of  Edward's  family  by  his  second  and  third  wives  ;  and  the  third 
forms  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan.  I  place  the 
three  accounts  in  parallel  columns. 

'  Jiunum.  hul.  Bril.,  pp.  499  t. 

*  OuHa  Otttmif,  74-7,  ed.  P.  voo  WinterfaU,  1908. 
'  Ibid.,  1 12-7.  •  Qedtt  Reguwh  1 132. 

*  Ibid.,  ti.  praf.,  p.  Ixi. 
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$112 

Huic  [CoiiradoJ 
raccesflit  filiiu  Hen- 
ricus,  qui  miait  ad 
A  th  el  stanum  legem 
Anglomm  pio  dm^ 
bus  sororibus  suis 
Aldgitha  i-t  Edgi- 
tha;  quarum  pos- 
teriorem  filio  suo 
Othoni  coUocavit, 
alteiam  cuidam 
dud  iuxta  Alpes 
nuptnm  dedit. 


$126 

Tulit  [Edwardus]  ex  ilia 
[Elfleda]  sex  filias,  Bdfle- 
dam,  Edgivam,  Bthethildaiii, 
Ethildam,  Edgitham,  Elf- 
givam.  .  .  .  Eidgiiatn  dedit 
pater  Carolo  regi ,  . . ;  FIthil- 
<lam  frater  Ethelstanus  Hii- 
goui,  Edgitham  et  Elfgivam 
idem  germauua  misit  Hen- 
rico Alamaiinoruiii  impera- 
tori,  quaniin  aecundain 
Othoni  iilio  ille  locavit,  al- 
teram cuidam  duci  iuxta 
Alpes.  Suscepit  etiam  ox 
tertia  uxore,  Edgiva  voca- 
bulo.  .  .  .  rtlias  duas.  Ed  bur- 
gam  et  Edgivam.  ...  Ed- 
givam  .  .  .  ooniunzit  frater 
Ethektanua  Lodowico  Aqui- 
tanomm  principi. 


$135 

[Edel8tanu8j  {M-r- 
peneo  oonailio,  quod 
qoatuor  loroiea  ha- 

beret,  in  quibus  prae- 
ter  aetatis  discrimen 
nihil  de  formae  gratia 
disiiideret,  duas  pos- 
tulanti  C'aeHari  niiiiit 
. . .  Tertiam  legitima 
copula  sortitus  est 
comparem  Lodovicua 
Aquitanorum  prin- 
ceps,  de  genere  Caroli 
magni  suporstej*. 
Quartam  .  .  .  Hugo 
rex  Francorum  p^r 
nuutios  a  geruiauo 
expetiit. 


it  is  important  to  notice  that,  in  §  126,  William  of  Malmesbury 
expressly  assigns  tlie  marriage  of  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Simple 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  those  of  the  four  younger 
sisters  to  that  of  Atlielstan,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  925,  The 
correctness  of  the  former  statement  \a  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Ghaites  the  SimplB's  fint  wife,  FradOTna,  died  eaiiy  in  916  or 
917,  and  that  Lewis  IV  (d'Outremer),  his  son  by  Edgiva,  was  bom 
in  920  or  921.  That  the  marriage  took  place  before  919  may  be 
inferred  from  the  silence  of  Flodoard,  whose  Annak  b^gin  in  that 
year*  In  like  manner,  the  accuracy  of  William's  date  for  the 
marriage  of  Edith  with  Otto  the  Qreat  is  certain ,  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  accept  his  evidence  on  this  point  in  regard  to  the 
other  three  marriages.*  It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  §  126  William 

•  See  A.  EtRol,  (Jhuiits  U  Himpie,  p.  104  {IHW). 

*  SimOariy  the  faota  that  WilBam  aaugiui  the  youager  Edgiva  to  Bdwaid*s  thiid 

marriage,  and  states  that  it  was  by  AthelRtan,  that  is.  not  before  92!>,  that  she 
WM  wedded  to  Lewia,  prince  of  the  AquitanianB,  de  yenere  Caroli  magni  aupersle** 
hardly  permit  us  to  identify  thix  prince  with  the  deposed  emperor  Lewis  in,  who  died 
in  928,  EH  Biiihop  Stubbs  did  (prof,  to  William  of  Malmeebury,  Oula  BegWH,  ii,  pp.  lii, 
liii).  But  it  is  surely  impossible  to  maintain  tlmt  '  the  kiuir  near  the  mountain-^  of 
Jupiter '  of  Ethelwerd  ia  a  dilierent  person  from  '  the  duke  near  the  Alp« '  of  William 
whom  Dr.  Stabbt  Moepted  «•  Alberto.  Nor  doet  *  Lewis,  prince  of  the  AqaitwuMM ' 
appear  a  likely  derignfttkm  for  the  emperor  Lewis,  though  t  he  reference  to  Ch*rle« 
the  (Ireat  may  point  to  a  confusion  in  William's  mind  of  two  distinct  jMTsons  :  jn 
other  words,  he  may  have  found  authority  for  a  marriage  with  a  certain  I^wim  of 
Aqvituneb  mmI  have  wrongly  identified  htm  with  his  namesake  the  ex-emperor. 
Acconling  to  the  Art  de  rrrtfier  hf  d/ihs,  pt.  "2.  x.  H3  (ed.  1818).  Ebles  ^fanzer, COOBt 
of  Poitou,  married  as  his  third  wife  Adele  or  Alaine,  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder. 
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has  inadvertontly  transposed  Edgiiham  ei  Elfgimm  :  there  is  no 
doobtaboot  the  name  of  Otto  the  Great'squeen.  In  §  1 12,however, 
where  her  name  is  given  correctly,  her  sister  appears  as  Aldgitha. 
It  must  be  left  uncertain  whether  Hrotsvit*s  form  Adwa  repre- 
MDts  E^giva  or  Aldgitha,  or  whether  William  became  confused 
among  the  numerous  simihir  names  of  the  sisters,  Elfleda,* 
Etbelhilda,  Ethilda,  Edgitha,  El^iva,  Edburga,  and  Edgiva. 

Adiva,  if  we  may  adopt  this  name  for  convenience,  was  sent  with 
£dith  to  Germany  in  928.  Edith  at  once  married  Otto  and  bore  him 
her  only  son  in  the  following  year.  Adiva,  the  younger  sister  (as 
Hrotsvit  expressly  and  Ethelwerd  by  implication  describe  her), 
may  have  been  no  older  than  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Ethelwerd's 
language  makes  it  clear  that  he  never  heard  of  her  returning  to 
England,  and  the  presumption  is  that  she  stayed  on  at  the  German 
court  until  she  found  a  hushand.  She  was  married,  Ethelwerd  says, 
cuidam  regi  iuxta  lupitereos  monies,  in  other  words,  to  a  king  whose 
dominions  lay  near  the  mona  lovis,  or  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  He 
appears  as  'a  duke  near  the  Alps*  twice  over  in  William  of 
Miibnesbary.  Who  was  this  husband  ? 

1.  The  English  editor  of  Ethelwerd,  following  the  Artde  vMfier 
hi  daieSf^  made  him  the  deposed  emperor  Lewis  in,  the  Blind," 
and  supposed  Charles  '  Oonstantinus  *  to  be  the  issue  of  this 
marriage.  Charles,  however,  was  of  an  age  to  take  part  in  legal 
business  in  923,"  and  his  father  died  in  the  summer  of  928." 
Waitz  prudently  rejected  this  identification,  though  he  was 
unable  to  prof>08e  another  with  confidence." 

2.  Diimmler  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  husband  in  a 
certain  Burgundian  Duke  Alberic.**  whom  Bishop  Stubbs  thought 
to  be  a  ver\'  obscure  person.^*  His  pedigree  has  since  been  worked 
out  by  M.  Poupardin.^'  He  was  a  son  of  Majolus,  viscount  of 
Xarbonne,  and  married  Etola  ^®  the  daughter  of  Raculf,  count  of 

There  is  a  difcrepsncy  in  the  acc  ount  given  by  Ademar  ol  Chabaniics.  [n  one  place  he 
Mya  that  Eblus  nuuried  AdeIam,JilKtm  Hon  Rntomagenna,  that  is.  the  daughter  of  BoUo 
or  Rolf  the  MomiMi  (OAron.,  pp.  143 f.,  ed.  J.  Chftboiion.  1887);  bat  in  the  oulior 
recenaion  of  his  Clironicle.  prewrvocl  only  in  a  fragment,  he  makes  Ebhix's  fnther, 
Ranulf  II,  marry  Adelina,  daugbter  of  Kuiniu.  by  whom  he  means  RoUo  (p.  1U8). 
PL  S.  X.  379.  whoTB  the  wifo  \»  called  Edgivr. 

'*  Bwhop  StubbH  inclined  to  this  identification  of  Bthohrcfd's  *king  near  the 
mountains  of  Jupiter '  :  pief.  to  William  of  MalmeBbury,  Otsta  Regum,  ii,  p.  liv,  n.  2. 
But  MM)  above,  n.  9.  »  Charita  de  Cluny,  242,  vol.  i,  233  f.  (I87(i). 

"  R.  Foopaidin,  U  Jhgaume  dt  iWiKC,  pu  226  (1901). 

fahrbnehrr  d*r  detUifhen  GesekidlU  *n$er  Hwmtk  /,  p,  135,  n.  4.  (ed.  8, 1885). 

'*  Otto  der  Grmse,  p.  9,  n,  .3. 

**  W.  of  Malmesbury,  Qesia  Rtgum,  ii,  pref.,  p.  lii. 

"  Lt  Bufmme  d*  AwryogM,  pp.  213  If.  (1907). 

"  The  name  appears  in  various  form«i  :  «ee  I'oujjanlin.  jXiV/,.  p.  ii.  Oin-  is 
Tboloaana,  ioand  in  a  Cluny  docuineDt  of  935  {Chartet  de  L'luny,  432.  voL  i.  12U  f.). 
The  oherlar  was  wrongly  assigned  by  Onidnami*  BM.  Mua.,  p.  lOA,  to  899:  lee  the 
Art  de  vfrifkr  U*  ialu,  pt.  2,  xL  13.  A  pedigree  ie  given  by  H.  Biessleu.  Konrad  //, 
11.30.11.5(1884). 
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MAoon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that  o£5ce.  The  document  on 
which  Dummler  relied  was  printed  '  from  the  original  *  by 
MabiUon  ^  and  is  dated  in  96S.  According  to  it  Bureihainhu  miUa, 
fliua  Alberid  dudSf  gave  to  the  monasteiy  of  Brai  the  body  of 
St.  Pavatins  the  Confessor,  which  ex  Anifiia  aUulU  cum  aUquSnu 
'rdigioM  qvoa  afmneulua  eius  rex  Aedredue  ei  deierat  de  ooenailno 
de  Persora.  Unfortunately  the  charter  must  be  rejected  as  a 
forgery.^  In  the  final  clauses  there  is  no  separation  of  act  and 
date ;  and  the  day  of  the  month  ia  given  in  the  modern  way  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  calendar.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing if  we  could  trace  the  origin  of  this  Persliore  legend.  (\  von 
Kalckstein  wrote  confidently  in  support  of  the  identification 
involved  in  it.  hut  he  had  no  authority  beyond  the  charter  itself, 
and  he  took  the  name  Adiva  which  he  assigned  to  Burchard's 
mother  simply  from  Hrotsvit,  who  does  not  mention  the  marriage 
at  all." 

3.  But  even  if  we  were  to  admit  tlie  genuineness  of  the  charter, 
the  foct  tiiat  Alberic  held  lands  in  the  country  oi  Besan^on " 
would  not  make  him  a  duke  near  the  Alps,  far  less  a  kiqg  near 
the  mountains  of  Jupiter.  The  only  person  who  satisfies  this 
description  is  Conrad  the  Peaceable,  king  of  Burgundy ;  and  he 
was  actually  resident  at  Otto  the  Great's  court  from  about  937  to 
942.  He  must  have  been  some  years  younger  than  Adiva,  since  he  is 
called ^tu«  parvus  by  Flodoard  in  937.^  He  cannot  have  been  bom 
earlier  than  922,  and  was  probably  not  bom  until  some  six  years 
or  more  later,^*  while  Adiva  may  have  been  more  than  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years  old  in  9'M.  Of  few  sovereigns  whose  reigns 
cover  a  large  numher  of  years  is  tlie  personal  historj'  so  obscure  a8 
that  of  Conrad  of  Burgundy,  iind  lie  was  king  for  fifty-six  years. 
According  to  the  .4//  de  verifier  le.s  dates'^  he  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Adelana  or  Adda,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  and  secondly 
to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Lewis  IV  of  France.  Now,  since  Matilda 
cannot  have  been  bom  before  940,  and  was  possibly  not  bom  until 
948,**  and  since  Cdnrad*s  daughter  Gisela,  who  married  Henry  the 
Wrangler,  duke  of  Bavaria,  had  herself  a  son  in  973,  it  is  evident 
that  Matilda  was  not  Gisda's  mother."  The  earlier  marriage  is 
attested  by  a  charter  for  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  dated  23  March 

AcUt  6'uftc/orum  O.  H.  B.,  tMoc.  v.  24o  ;  Bouquet,  Jtecuetl  de«  Uisktrittu,  ix.  (t22. 
**  So  too  F.  Lot.  Lu  Dtndtra  CwroKftgkna,  p.  fiO,  n.  2. 

*'  OttA.  ieafntmsSaiehen  Koniylhum^  unter  d^n  ersUn  Cape/iNjlwni*  i.  206.  '29S.  3*21 
(1877).  »  Vimi*aLniiu,LeJto^wned€Bowr9ogne,Tpf.2UL 

"  Annuk^,  p.  tW,  «!.  V.  Lauer,  1900. 
**  Of.  Pottpordiii*  Le  Boffttume  de  Bomrgegm^,  p.  66  and  n.  4. 

»  Pt.  2.  x.  38(5. 

"  Poui>ardin,  Le  Rntfuumr  de  Bourgogne.  p.  384.  n.  I,  p.  3H0,  n.  4. 

Siegfried  Hirach  rightly  Haw  that  a  previouH  marriage  must  bo  MtnOMd*  Imt 
thought  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  fact  or  of  tbo  fint  wife's  name :  JiolMSekcr  dlM 
DewttAtm  Jkieht  «it<pr  Htinrkk  II,  p.  87,  n.  3  (1862). 
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963,^  whereby  Courad  grants  lands  to  the  abbey  pro  remedio  animf 
iMMfroe  Addane  mddkei  reginae  ei  infimium  noeirorum.^  Matilda 
muBt  therefoie  have  married  him  after  this  date  and  before  966, 
when  she  ia  definitely  mentioned  as  his  wife.**  Hence  it  seems  to 
follow  that  Gisela,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Henry  II,  and 
mother-in-law  of  King  Stephen  of  Hmtgary,  was  Conrad's  daughter 
by  this  Adelana.*^  Her  name  is  known  only  through  this  single 
charter,^  preserved  in  a  rdatively  late  copy ;  so  that  little  stress 
can  he  laid  on  its  precise  form.  But  puitiiig  it  side  by  side  with 
the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder  who  married  the  king  near  the 
mountains  of  Jupiter — the  Elfgiva,  or  Aldgitha,  who  married  the 
duke  near  the  Alps — we  can  hardly  he  rash  in  venturing  upon  an 
idcntihcation  :  though  of  course  the  fact  that  Adelana  is  only 
known  to  U8,  as  it  were  by  chance,  through  a  single  incidental 
reference,  leaves  it  possible  that  Conrad  had  yet  an  earlier  wife, 
who  died  before  his  marriage  with  Adelana. 

4.  An  altemative  suggestion,  which  at  first  seemed  tempting, 
I  have  been  compelled  after  caiefol  consideration  to  reject. 
There  is  evidence  that  Conrad  had  at  one  time  a  mistress,  con- 
ceniiQg  whom  there  has  bera  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  maintained  that  she  was  Adelana  herself,  whom  he 
subsequently  married.  But  this  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible, 
because  she  afterwards  entered  lawful  wedlock  while  Conrad  was 
alive  and  married.  It  can  be  proved  from  a  series  of  charters,  first 
that  she  had  a  son  by  Conrad,  Burchard,  who  became  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  secondly  that  she  had  several  children  by  her 
husband  Anselm,  who  was  apparently  count  of  Nyon. 

a.  Hugh  of  Flavigny,  a  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  records  the  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons 
of  Burchard,  Rodulji  regin  f rater,  Conradi  ex  concubina  Jiliu-s,  and 
adds  that  he  obtained  the  see  in  infanlia.^  The  date  will  be  978 
or  979,  since  a  document  of  984,  in  the  twelfth  indiction,  is  in  the 
aiehbishop's  sixth  year.^  That  Burchard  was  brother  to  Bodulf  III 
is  attested  by  several  documents.  One  will  suffice.  On  28  July 
1011,  in  a  grant  to  the  church  of  St.  Maurice  at  Vienne,  the  king 
speaks  of  Bvrehardo  Imgdunenn  anhiepiaeopo  JhUre  notHro  diUeto.^ 

h,  A  document  of  1005,  preserved  in  a  contemporary  copy, 
contains  a  deed  of  exchange  between  Burchard,  archbishop  of 

*  The  twenty-sixth  year  of  Conrad's  reign. 

Chartes  dt  Cluny,  1 152,  voL  ii.  2«8  (1880). 

HifUirinf  Pntriat  Mmtiirnfnla,  Oiftrt.  i.  210. 
"  Poup«nUn,  Le  Jtoj/aume  dt  liourgognt,  p.  38o,  n.  *2 ;  cf.  p.  'iM,  n.  2. 
"  Tlw  Arl  de  viriftr,  nM  rapfm,  slra  refen  to  Clony  ehMten  of  037  ud  044,  but 

1  have  sought  them  in  vain. 

**  Chntn.  VirHun.,  Monum.  (!frm.  hi^t.,  viii.  307. 
*•  Ooft  Chrut.  iv,  instr.  p.  Ji  (ed.  1870). 

*•  CoiML  4t  rAbh.  4e  Saint'Aitdr^'BM,  ed.  U.  Cbovalior  (Lyoiw.  1860),  p.  2«1, 
H^*no>41*. 
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Lyons,  and  Auselm,  bishop  of  Aosta.  wherein  tlie  hitter  granti* 
to  Burcliard  certain  land  at  Oponlongis  infra  comitatiun  Ottixgin 
vocaium,  hoc  est  quicquid  inibi  habere  vi&us  (st  px  }mrte  mairis  .^uf. 
Aldiud,  quod  rex  Chuonradus  ei  frrebuit.^   Another  document  wai^ 
oonfirmed  in  1002  at  a  placiUnn  attended  among  others  by 
.4  nsehn  us  jxiter  A  nselmi  episcopi  and  by  .4  nsebn  us  episcopus  A  ugii^- 
tinienftis  ;  ^"  and  a  second  document  of  1002  bears  the  sign  u in  danni 
archipremdis  Burcardi  et  fratris  sui  Ayusf  hui  episcopi.^  Since,  then. 
Burchard  son  of  Conrad,  and  Anselm  son  of  Anselm,  were  brothers, 
it  follows  that  Aldiud  was  mother  to  both  of  them  ;  and  the  deed  of 
1005  shows  that  she  received  property  from  Conrad.    Now  Bishop 
Anselm  had  also  a  brother,  likewise  named  Burchard,  who  became 
archbishop  of  V^iemie.  There  exists  a  grant  by  this  Burchard  aod 
his  brother  Udobic,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  without  the  Waflf 
at  Vienne,  of  certain  vineyards  in  the  territory  of  Geneva,  fro 
remedio  animanm  no&brwrum  vd  pro  geniiart  noairo  AfudmQ  mm 
pro  genUrieenaslmAaldmP  The  date  is  10  August  1017.^  From 
a  combination  of  the  evidence  here  given  it  reeulte  that  Alduid 
or  Aaldui  was  the  mother  by  Conrad  of  Burohaid  of  Lyons,  and 
by  Ansehn  of  Burchard  of  Viemie,  Uhnc,  and  Ansefan  bishop  of 
Aosta.^  Her  name  has  been  modemiaed  as  Alddn  by  Caratti,^ 
and  as  Aldvige  by  Qerbaix  Sonnas ;  ^  but  neither  of  these  foroM 
is  authorized  by  the  documents  from  which  our  sole  information 
is  derived.  Aldiud  should  probably  be  corrected  into  Alduid.* 
It  is  very  tempting  to  see  in  Alduid  or  Aaldui  a  corruption  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  name,  and  to  identify  the  bearer  of  it  with  the 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder.  But  chronological  reasons  loifaid 
it.  Burchard  of  Lyons  lived  on  to  1031,  his  half-brother  of  Vienne 
to  1029,  and  Ansdm  to  1034.   They  cannot  be  siqipoeed  the 
children  of  a  lady  whose  birth  took  place  about  91ff,  unless  their 
longevity  was,  for  the  Middle  Ages,  quite  unexampled ;  and  if 
the  elder  Burchard  was  made  archbishop  in  infanUa  in  978  the 
dates  of  birth  of  the  whole  family  will  hardly  be  reconcilable  with 
the  age  of  the  presumed  Anglo-Saxon  mother.   One  regrets  to 

*•  Hut.  PtUr.  Momm.,  Chart,  ii.  91 

L.  Cibrario  and  D.  C.  Promia.  DociMiiett(t,  Sigitti,  e  Monde  (Tarin.  ISSSK  7. 

"  //iW.  Pair.  Alonum.,  Chart,  ii.  84. 

**  Cartul.  de  Saint-Andrt-le-Bas,  p.  200,  app.  no.  47*.  In  tliu  document  of  lUll 
cited  above*  n.  35,  King  Rodulf  ipMks  of  both  Baiehaidi  m  uvlibiabopa  vaA  m  \m 
biothens.  Odolrio  also  appean  aa  broHier  of  Buohard  of  Ljronis  in  aa  midatod  diartar 

printed  in  the  Hist.  Pair.  Mrnnnn.,  Cliart.  IL  73. 
*•  The  twenty-Hfth  year  of  Kodulf. 

*■  So  Cibrario,  Storia  delta  Monorchia  di  Savoia,  i.  (Turin,  1840),  p.  11,  n.  2;  O.  d» 
Manteyer,  Le»  Onytne*  «b  la  Maimm  ie  SaooU  «a  Bamrgogn^  (Icofe  JVaapasM  it  Botm, 

JUflangeJt  d: Anhologk  et  d'Hii^tnin,  six.  405-484.  18»9). 

«•  //  Contf  Vmberto  I  e  il  Rr  AfdoitIO  (ed,  Turin,  18«J),  p.  301  ;  Rrgt^n  tomftmm 
Hiibtituiorum  (Turin,  1889),  p.  3. 

«*  8lmU  Horki  nH  OotUado  di  Savoio  (Tnrin,  1883).  L  1 18  n. 

•*  (S.  de  Ifantoyer,  p.  540. 
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abandon  the  identification,  because,  if  correct,  it  would  have  led 
to  an  interestuig  genealogical  conflequence :  for  Anoilia,  the 
daughter  of  Anselm  and  Aldiud,  married  Humbert  aux  Blanches- 
Mains,  and  was  by  him  the  ancestress  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  which 
would  thus  be  descended  in  a  left-handed  manner  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings.  RSOINALD  L.  POQLK. 

Mary,  Abbess  of  Shajtcsbiiry 

Evidence  has  been  produced  in  a  former  note  ^  to  identify 
Mary,  abbess  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  Richard  I, 
and  John,  with  Marie  de  France,  the  Anglo-Norman  poetess  who 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
mysterious.  On  the  hypothesis  that  Marie  and  tlie  abbess  are  the 
same  }>erson,  any  facts  relating  to  the  abbess  must  be  of  interest, 
and  amongst  the  records  in  which  her  name  is  preserved,  the 
Shaftesbury  register  (Harleian  MS.  61)  is  the  chief.  .  Of  the 
126  charters  contained  in  the  register,  extending  over  five  cen- 
toriee  from  King  Alfred  .downwards,  twenty-one  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  abbess  Mary,  and  there  are  other  indioatkma  that  she 
occupied  a  prominent  ]^ce  amongst  the  abbesses  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  charters  are  not  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order,  and 
most  of  those  in  which  the  abbess  Mary  is  named  are  imdated. 
Hut  chins,  in  his  History  of  Doraetahire^  followed  by  the  editors 
of  I>ugdale*8  Manaeiieon,*  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  addition 
to  our  abbess  there  was  a  second  of  the  same  name  about  the  year 
1247.  but  Hut  chins  cites  no  authority  and  gives  dates  which  seem 
to  disprove  his  own  statement.  He  says  that  tiie  abbey  was 
vacant  in  1246,  and  that  Agnes  de  Ferrers  occurs  in  that  year  and 
also  in  1250  and  1251.^  But  the  charters  in  the  register  in  which 

>  Marie  de  France,  ante,  vol.  xxv.  308  (April  1010).  Another  pi«ce  of  m  idenoe,  not 
previously  reforre<l  to.  may  help  to  ronnect  Marie  with  the  abbey  of  Shaftenlnary. 
This  is  a  fragment  of  the  Furgaiury  o/  St.  Patrick  in  Anglo-Norman  verae  wr-ritten  on 
tlie  «OT«r  of  a  pialtor  of  the  twdfth  century,  which  fonnnly  befcmgcd  to  Bhafteebiuy. 
Sir  G.  F.  Warner  has  described  thiB  pHalter  (Lansdowno  MS.  383)  in  his  JUnminated 
ass.  in  tht  British  MiiMfum.  .3rd  iscricn  (HK)1).  Part  of  the  fraginent  i.-^  tranflcribed 
in  H.  L.  D.  Ward's  Vataloyue  oj  Romancee,  vol.  ii,  at  pp.  474,  47o,  and  the  reat  in 
K5niing*s  Wm^iadu  8hdieHt  voh  U  at  pp.  71,  72,  75,  70.  Tho  ^ghty-threo  Unea  of 
the  fragment  annwer  to  the  Hixty-eight  lines  of  Marie's  Purijalori/  ln^ginnin^; . witli 
line  887  (Mr.  T.  A.  Jenkins's  edition,  Philadelphia,  1894,  pp.  87-90).  Sir  (J.  F.  Wanier 
says  that  the  psalter  was  executed  in  England  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the  twelfth  century 
and  thai  the  fragment  beloagi  to  tiie  thirteenth  century.  Though  the  version  of 
the  fragment  in  not  Marie's,  it  serves  to  connect  Shaftosluiry  aKlw  y  wit  !i  a  work  which 
she  turned  into  verse.  It  see  ma  not  unlikely  that  the  kneeling  ft  malo  tiuurc  whose 
•leevse  an  trimmed  with  a  braad  hand  <rf  gold,  at  to.  14  v*.  of  th<  pnalter,  represents 
the  abbess  Mary  herself. 

•  Third  edition,  iii.  27.  *  »  ii.  473.  ed.  184r.. 

*  The  recordii  show  that  on  9  Octoher  l3i43  the  royal  aKsent  was  given  to  the  ekx:tiun 
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the  abbess  Mary  k  named,  or  with  which  she  is  connected  by 

internal  evidence,  prove  that  one  and  the  same  person  is  referred 
to  throughout.  A  list  of  these  charters  loUows  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  register. 

1.  (ShafliMbuiy  Register,  fo.  25  t*".)  1  Riduad  I.  *Cuta  Bacaidi 
Regis  primi  de  manexio  de  Btsdefoid.'  *  Ricardus  dd  gratia  Rex  An^^iae 

Dux  Normanniae  [et]  Aquitanniae  Comes  Andegaviae,  aichiepiscopis 
episcopis  abbatibus  coinitibus  baronibus  iuaticiis  vioecomitibiis  ministzis 
et  omnibus  ballivi.s  et  fidelibus  suis.  Salutem.  Soiatis  nos  reddidisse 
et  present!  carta  t  oiifirmasse  Abbatia«'  do  Saiu  to  Edwardo  *  et  Mariae 
abbatissae  eiusdem  loci  et  omnibus  succcssoribus  suis  iniperpetuuin  totum 
de  manerio  *  de  Bradeford  Habeuduui  et  tenendum  cum  ommbus  per- 
tinentiis  suis  et  Jibertatibiis  et  omjiibus  libens  eonsuetudinibus  suis 
prefate  abbatiase  ut  alia  unqoam  eiusdein  loci  melius  et  Uberius  et  in- 
tegerins  illud  himdredimi  habnit  et  tennit.  Qnaxe  volumus  et  firmiter 
pzecipimus  quod  prefata  abbatia  et  prefata  Uaria  Abbatisaa  et  omnes 
successoies  eius  habeant  et  teneant  totum  prefatum  hundredum  com 
omnibus  portinentiis  suis,  libertatibus,  et  liberis  consuetudinibus  suis. 
bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  (|nietp.  iiite«,'re,  plenarie  [et]  honorifico.  Et 
prohibemus  ne  aliquis  predictam  abbatiam  vel  aliam  eiusdem  \oei  abba- 
tissam  inde  molestet  vel  disturbet.  Testibas  H.  Diuielm.,  R.  Bath., 
H.  Coventr.,  Episcopis ;  lohaime  Mazesc.,  Willelmo  Biaiesc,  Roberto  de 
Witefeld,  Radvlpho  fiUo  Oodfredi.  Datum  per  manum  WilMmi  de  Longo 
eampo  CanccUarii  nostri  Elien.  Electi  apod  Dovetam  viii  die  Decembris 
amio  primo  regni  nostii.  Is  ezat  tenor  cartae  nostrae  in  primo  s^iUo 
nostro.  Quod  quia  aliquando  perditum  fuit.  et.  duni  ( apti  essemus  in 
Allemannia.in  alienain  potestateni  constitutum,mutatum  est.  Huius  autem 
innovationis  te.stes  sunt  hii :  Philippus  Dunehii.  episcopus,  mapister 
Maugerus  Ebroicensis,  Vivianus  de  Stagno  Derbiensis  Archidiacouus, 
L  Gomes  Moxetoniae  inter  nostWt  R*  Comes  Oestrensis,  WiUebnus 
Longeqp^e  Comes  Sarmn.  Data  per  manum  E.  Eliensis  BpiaoopI  cancellarii 
noetnd  apud  Rupem  Aureae  Valfis  '  x  die  Septembzis. 

of  .Aunt's  Lungespe  {Calendar  of  Pnleiil  RoiU,  1243,  p.  397).  There  was  a,  vacanry 
m  1240  {ibid.  1240,  pp.  484,  48U,  4U3).  On  9  January  1247  the  royal  aaaent  was 
given  to  electioa  of  Ague*  d«  la  Femre  (AmI.  1247,  405).  The  Sufteebmy 
BegiBter  (Harleian  MS.  61)8howtt  tliat  Agnc8  de  la  Ferrere  remained  aUmm  till  1260. 
and  cnntainH  nothing  to  miggeat  that  an  abbeMU  Mary  temporarily  superseded  her 
during  her  term  of  office  (Shaft.  Reg.  fo.  ^0v^,  31,  32.  89  v  .,  92.  92  v°.,  93  v°.,  100  v°., 
102.  107  v"..  108,  HOT*.).  The  ViOona  Hittar^  of  DorMtdHre  (ii.  79)  givee  a  list 
which  (loos  not  inchuU-  a  sffond  ablv^ss  Mary. 

*  Thid  18  the  rubric  heading  of  the  cliarter  in  the  tegiater.  I  have  given  the  heading 
ia  mek  eue,  aad  in  the  preflent  instance  the  ehaiter  k  traaaotihed  in  full  as  being  of 
special  intaieet  in  itself.  DuKdnIe  <.'iM  s  a  list  of  the  headings  in  MonaMieoit^  ed.  1846, 
p.  474.  note  u.  Where  T)ii<;fhilc  give»  the  full  toxt  of  the  charter  1  have  mentioiied 
the  fact.    '  Bradeford '  is  Bradford-on-Avon. 

*  Hie  wdl-knowB  title  of  Shefteshmy  Abhey,  abo  known  as  the  Chmoh  of  8t.  Maiy 
and  St.  Edward  (Dugdale.  Monast.  ii.  471). 

'  The  recital  of  thin  charter  in  .-In  ancient  Con firmntinn  Drrd  relatlnfj  to  thf  Abbt^ 
oj  Shajte^ury,  edited  by  Hit  Thoma:^  PhilUpps,  hae>  totum  hundredum  dt  manerio. 

*  Boched'OnraL 
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This  confirmation  charter  is  dated  10  September  only.  The 
year  is  fixed  by  the  subscription  of  Eustace,  bishop  of  Ely,  the 
chancellor,  as  1198,  and  the  date  thus  falls  within  the  last  year 
of  Richard's  life,  the  period  fixed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  as  that 
within  which  the  re-sealing  of  the  royal  cliarters  took  place.*  It 
will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  confirmation 
charter  is  William  Longespee.  earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  connexion 
with  Marie  de  France  has  been  already  pointed  out.^** 

2.  (Reg.  26)  Temp.  Richard  I.  'Carta  lohannis  (oiiiitis  de  More- 
tonie"  de  duobus  suinmariis  bosci  in  furesta  de  Giliinghani  ad  usus 
monialiuiu  ecclesiae  Shaftoiiieiisis.' 

According  to  this  charter,  as  transcribed  in  the  register,  it  is 
granted  '  ad  peticioneni  karissime  amice  sue  Marie  abbatisse 
eiusdem  ecclesie,'  but  the  correct  word  is  not  amica  but  amita}^ 
We  observe  that  Richard  in  his  charter  (supra)  omits  the  affec- 
tionate epithet  adopted  by  John.  The  charter  is  witnessed  by 
'Stephano  Ridel  cancellario  nostro,  Waltero  de  Dunstanvill, 
Willelmo  de  Buchent,  Hugone  de  Malan,  Radulpho  Plucht. 
Roberto  de  Estane,  Petro  del  Estane,  Rogero  de  Nebure  ;  apud 
Sha[r]te8bury  *.  Robert  and  Peter  de  Estane  are  witnesses  to 
another  charter  (undated)  of  the  abbess  Mary  (no.  6  infra).  It 
will  be  noted  tbat  the  present  charter  Is  sealed  at  Shaftesbury. 
With  reference  to  the  date,  John  became  count  of  Mortam  de  faiio 
on  the  accession  of  Richard  I,  but  he  seems  to  have  used  the  title 
as  far  back  as  1183." 

3.  (Reg.  26)  23  May,  7  John.  '  Reedificatio  lohannis  Regis  super 
qosdsm  carta  Henrici  Regis  proavi  sui  anno  regni  IV  Witnesses. 

The  Register  gives  the  date  '  zzziii^  {sic)  die  fifui  anno  regni 
nostri  primo';  the  correct  date,  23  May,  7  John,  is  given  in 
Bxin^  Ckartarvm  1199-1216,  IffOa.  In  this  charter  the  king 
refers  to  the  abbess  Mary  as  '  karissima  amica  {amiia  in  the  official 
enrolment)  mea 

4.  (R^.  27)  6  Richard  I.   *  Finalis  conoordia ;  scilicet  quod  lohsnnes 

de  Toriton  habeat  advocationem  ecclesise  de  Totinton,  pro  qua  concessit 
abbatissa  de  Sancto  Edwardo  xlii  sohdatas  teiiae  in  manerio  de  Milvertun, 
scilicet  CV)bbeheiam  et  Smitheneheiam.' 

Hm  relates  to  an  assize  between  the  parties  in  the  Curia  Regis 
(see  MotiUi  Curiae  Beffie,  i.  65 ;  AhbreviaUo  PlacUorum,  1).  The 

*  /(HmU  Englanif  p.  S8»,  This  is  one  of  the  oharteva  inehided  in  Ifr.  Bound's  li*t 
(tML,  p.  550).  Ante,  vol.  xxv.  303. 

^  The  MS.  haa  '  Moreot '.  The  abbreviated  form  is  More?  which  stands  for  Moie- 
teniae.  "  AnU,  vol.  xxv.  305. 

**  Aoooidiuf  to Hin  Noi^te  John  was  ne'rer  atyled  *€9inmt*  dorii^  hie  father's 
liffMime  [John  Tyirklnnd,  24),  but  Eyton  cites  a  writ  of  DpcpnilxT  1  IM3  or  thereabout* 
in  which  he  is  »o  styled  {fJourl,  Household,  and  lUntrary  oj  Henry  ii,  23  u.,  254). 

**  Dagdale,  JfoNMC  H.  483»  no.  ziv,  omits  the  portion  containing  these  irords. 
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abbess  names  as  her  attorney '  Guidonem  fratrem  suum and 
the  fine  is  witnessed  by,  amongst  others,  '  Guidone  de  host  iliac'  " 
The  name  of  the  abbess  does  not  appear,  but  by  the  date  and 
comparison  of  tlie  names  of  the  witnesses  with  those  in  other 
(  halters,  we  can  assign  the  transaction  to  the  time  of  the  abbess 
Mary. 

5.  (Reg.  27  V  .)  ll'.X)  1198.  *Fiiialit«  toiK mdi  i  quod  Abbas  filaines- 
haiuiae  habeat  Ecclesiam  Beatae  Mariae  de  BristoUo  ideoqm  aolvat 
Abbatisaae  Shafton  dimidiam  maicam  nomine  pensionis.* 

The  date  is  fixed  approximately  by  the  names  of  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses, John»  abbot  of  St.  Augostine's,  Bristol,  who  suooeeded  as 
abbot  in  or  about  1196,  and  Walter,  prior  of  Bath,  who  died  in 
1 108.^  The  date  assigns  this  tiansaotion  to  the  time  of  the  abbess 
Mary,  though  her  name  does  not  appear. 

6.  (Reg.  28)  Undated.  '  Scriptum  quod  Rogerus  de  Novo  Burgo 
solvat  Abbatiflsse  Shafton.  sexaginta  solid,  de  Villa  de  Almere  reservata 
eaecl«n  abbateae  donatione  dusdem  ecclesiae.*  The  abbess  Maiy  is 
named.  Witnenes. 

7.  (Reg.  28  (no.  2))  Undated.  *  Oftrta  Msiiae  Abbatisaae  de  quadani 
terra  de  Todredebeile  Godefrido  caipentario  pro  octo  soUdis  annni  leddi- 
tUS.*  Witnesses. 

8.  (Reg.  28  V  '.)  Uniiutt'd.  "  Carta  Mariae  de  (|Uodain  stallagio  et 
duabus  acris  terrae  in  Bradetordia  Basiho  tilio  Beruardi  pro  duobus  »olidis 
annui  redditus.'  Witnesses. 

9.  (Reg.  29)  Undated.  *  Finalis  concoidia  quod  Abbatiaaa  Shafton. 
habeat  advoeationem  eapelle  Sancti  lacobi  de  distill  ideo  quod  capeUanns 
eiusdem  eapellae  solvat  Abbati  et  Gonventtd  de  Alencestr.  iis.'  This  fine  is 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Alcester 
'  et  M.  dei  iiratia  abbatissam  ecclesie  Sancti  Bdwardi  et  eiusdem  loci  con- 
ventuiu Witnesses. 

lU.  (Reg.  89  v''.)  Undated.  "Carta  facta  Ricardo  Hlio  Aluredi  de 
Wyke  per  quani  Maria  Abbatissa  concessit  eidem  villam  de  Westhache  ad 
feodi  fiimam.*  No  witnesses. 

11.  (Reg.  90)  Undated.  *De  una  viigata  tenae  ooncessa  Rogeio 
Qodman  in  mauerio  de  Iwerne  vocata  Rukehnlle  sibi  et  heredibus  suis.* 
The  abbess  Mary  is  named.    No  w  itnesses. 

12.  (Re«r.  ^♦()  (Xo.  '>))  Undated.  '  De  diiuidia  hida  terrae  in  Hanlegh 
ooncessa  Waltero  Baldwyue  ad  teruuiiuui  vitae.'  The  abbess  Mary  is 
named.    No  witnesses. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  oharten,  all  belonging  to  an  abbess 
Mary  and  not  containing  the  names  of  witnesses,  form  part  of 
a  group  of  twelve  charters  extending  from  fo.  89  v^.  to  fo.  93  v<>.  of 
the  register.  The  gronp  follows  a  large  space  in  the  volume  (fo.  37 
to  89)  occupied  by  the  names  of  tenants  and  a  descrqitifni  of  their 

»  Seep.a24tiiiWk  *•  Dngdale,  IfoiMUf .  vL  SM ;  U.  269. 
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holdings.  Of  the  charters  in  this  group  the  first  belongs  to  an 
abbess '  A  *,  probably  Agnes  de  Ferrers  (1247-66),  and  the  eighth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth  certahily  to  Agnes  de  Fenras.  The  rest  ol  the 
group  belong  to  an  abbess  Ifary.  Of  the  eight  oharters  belonging 
to  the  abbess  Mary,  three,  viz.  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  have 
no  witnesses.  The  remaining  five  of  Mary's  charters  have  wit- 
nesses whose  names  identify  them  with  some  of  the  witnesses  to 
charter  no.  5  mvprut  the  date  of  which  is  not  later  than  1 198.  There 
is  no  indication  in  Mary's  three  charters  to  which  witnesses  are 
wanting  that  the  abbess  is  other  than  the  Mary  named  in  the  other 
five,  and  it  seenu  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  the  eight 
belong  to  the  period  of  an  abbess  Maiy^i^oh  covers  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

13.  (Reg.  90  v°.)  Undated.  *  De  carta  et  officio  Portariae  doraus  com 
libera  conceaBione  DmutaDo  portaiio  &c.'  The  abbew  Maiy  ie  named. 

Witnesses. 

14.  (Reg.  91  v°,)  Undated.  '  De  officio  Coquinae  cum  feodis  concessis 
Inperando  boterio  et  heredibus  suis.'  The  abbess  Marv  is  named. 
Witnesses.    Dugdale  gives  the  charter  in  full.^''    Ingerand  the  cook 

Iger'  coc*  ')  is  a  witness  to  charter  uu.  5  supra  and  also  to  nos.  13,  15, 
and  19. 

15.  (Reg.  91  v^.  (No.  2))  Undated.  *De  teiia  oonceaea  Willefano 
filio  Walteri  ood  libere  pro  aervicio  ooqnine  cum  oorodo  et  feodo.'  The 
abbesB  Maiy  is  named.  Witneaaes. 

16.  (Reg.  92  v°.)  Undated.  'Carta  oonfirmationis  facta  Willelmo 
Goeyn  et  heredibuB  auis  de  duabus  stokis  et  atuca.*  ^  The  abbeaa  Biarj  is 
named.  Witnesses.  William  Cusyn  (as  tiie  name  is  spelt  in  the  body 
of  the  charter)  is  a  witness  to  charters  13  and  15  swpra. 

17.  (Reg.  93)  Undated.  '  Carta  de  Coquina  monialium ' — Dugdale 
adds  '  A.  D.  1326 ',  but  the  charter  does  not  bear  this  date.  It  is  a  grant 
by  '  Maria  dei  gratia  Abbatissa  ecclesie  Sancti  Edwardi '  of  an  office  in  the 
nuns'  kitchen  to  '  Durando  iilio  Ran.  Bardel and  the  heading  in  the 
Blister  is  as  follows  :  '  Ista  carta  reddita  fuit  in  manus  domine  M.  Aucher 
Abbatisse  die  Imie  proxima  ante  feetum  Annnnciacbnia  Beate  Hane  anno 
domini  millesimo  coexxvi  per  J.  Baidoli*  Maigaiet  Aucher  was  abbess  in 
1326.  Witnesses. 

18.  (Reg.  103  v"*,)  Undated.  *  De  dimidia  hida  terrae  in  Felgham 
oonosssa  WiUelmo  filio  Petri.*  The  abbess's  name  is  given  as  *  M  Upon 
comparison  with  no.  19  infra  the  names  of  the  witnesses  prove  this  charter 
to  belong  to  the  same  abbess. 

19.  (Reg.  105  v°.,  100.)  Undated.  *  De  iii  sectariis  frumcnti  vannati 
concessis  Ecclesiae  Beatae  Mariae  de  Bruton  in  perpetuum  ' — '  De  lit  era 
mandati  Legati  super  querimonia  Prioris  de  Bruton  de  frumentx3  predi(  to.' 
Witnesses.    The  former  of  these  two  documents  is  a  charter  granted  by 

■ 

»  iUi.  iL  484,  no.  xix. 

**  The  charter  reads.  *  tenuras  patris  siii  et  avt  Bui  scilicet  dllM  StoikMi  ofc  stomn 
(•  tho  two  Stokes  and  Stoure ') :  gee  Uutchuw'  Dortti,  iv.  413. 
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tlie  abbess  Mazy.  The  latter  is  a  charter  of  John,  abbot  of  Sheibonie, 
reciting  a  ninn  late  of  Pandulf,  bishop  of  Noiwich,  ohamberlain  to  the 
pope  and  legate  to  the  apostolic  see,  with  reference  to  a  complaint 
that  the  abbess  and  convent  of  Shaftesbury  had  not  performed  their 
part  of  the  abbess  Mary's  charter,  and  directing  them  to  acknowledge 
their  liability  to  make  the  payment.  This  document  brings  before  us 
an  instance  of  Pandulf  s  active  inteifeience  in  matteiB  of  eoolesiastical 
govemmmt  and  disoiidine  in  Eb^^d.  The  date  of  the  abbot's  charter 
would  seem  to  be  about  1218,  and  therefore  after  the  abbess  Mary's  time.^ 

20.  (Beg.  117  v°.)  T^p.  Henry  II.  *De  xliv  9.  annuatim  redditus 
concessis  et  confirnuitis  nionialibus  et  capolhuiis  Shafton*.'  The  charter 
nms :  '  Henricus  dci  irratia  Rex  Anirlic  ct  Dux  Normanie  et  Comes 
Andegavie  ...  ad  peticioiiein  sororis  met'  Marie  Ahhati-ssc  Sancti  Edwarrli.' 
Witnesses.  The  charter  is  given  in  full  by  Dugdale,  and  Eytou  givei>  the 
probable  date  of  it  as  Oct.-Dee.  1181.*i^  lliis  and  the  foHowing  charters 
are  inserted  ont  of  tiidr  chronological  order  near  the  end  of  tiie  Register. 
This  one  proves  the  relation  of  the  abbess  to  Henry  n*^  and  oontsins  the 
earliest  known  reference  to  her  as  abbess.   It  is  dated  at  Shaftesbury. 

21,  (Reg.  118)  6  Richard  I.  '  De  xlii  solidat.  terrae  in  manerio  de 
Melverton  concessis  Abbatissae  Shafton.  per  lohannem  de  Toryton.* 
Witnesses.  The  name  of  the  abbess  is  not  given,  but  on  reference  to 
no.  4  swpra  the  present  charter  will  be  found  to  refer  to  the  same  subject. 
Eight  witnesses  are  named  in  no.  4,  and  tiiey  axe  all  witnesses  to  the  present 
charter.  Probably  the  latter  document  was  executed  to  cany  into  effect 
the  fine  by  which  the  proceedings  in  the  Curia  Regis  were  compromised. 
It  is  clear  that  the  present  charter  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  abbess  Mary, 
and  that  the  date  of  it  is  6  Richard  I  or  thereabouts.  * 

The  forgoing  list  comprises  all  the  charters  in  the  Shaftesbury 
register  which  belcxng  to  the  time  of  the  abbess  Mary.  It  is 
insipcaoticable  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  witnesses  here»  but  when 
the  abbess's  name  does  not  appear  in  any  <rf  the  charters  and  th^re 
is  no  other  evidence  of  identification,  a  comparison  of  the  wit- 
nesses' names  will  prove  that  the  date  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
abbess  Mary  ;  and  further,  the  charters  all  point  to  one  and  the 
same  abbess — there  is  no  evidence  in  the  register  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  second  abbess  Mary.  One  other  entrj^  though  it 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  must  be  referred  to,  namely  the  charter 
of  52  Henry  III,-^  where  we  find  from  a  recital  that  Mary,  at  the 
end  of  her  life,  resisted  King  John's  demand  for  a  contribution 
towards  the  repair  of  one  of  the  royal  castles. 

There  are  a  few  references  to  the  abbcBS  in  other  records.  When 
in  1208  the  pope  had  laid  England  under  an  interdict,  John 
retaliated  by  seizing  the  posaessionB  of  the  church,  upon  the 
principle  that  as  the  clergy  were  precluded  from  pcof onning 

*•  See  DkUtmaryof  NaHonei  Biography,  a.  v.  *  FknduU  *.  As  to  the  dete  of  Vmtfa 
dOfrth  SCO  p.  323  infra. 

**  Dugdale,  Monast.  ii.  484,  no.  xx;  XiTton,  Court,  d  c.  oj  Henry  II,  p.  244. 

*'  See  ante,  vol.  xx\,  pp.  304,  305.         **  Beg.  fo.  94  v°. ;  anie,  vol.  xxv,  p.  305. 
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spiritual  functions  they  were  no  longer  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 

d.  their  temporal  posBessions,  which  thereby  reverted  to  the  crown 
as  escheats  or  bona  vacantia.^  On  30  March  1208,  Hugh  de  Neville, 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  had  the  custody  of  Shaftesbury  abbey, 
with  its  manors,  lands,  and  effects,^  but  the  abbess  received 
a  re-grant,  probably  not  without  profit  to  tlic  king,  on  10  April 
following.'*  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  abbess  jMary  died 
at  the  beginning  of  September  1216,  at  which  date  she  must  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  old  age  at  least,  for  her  father,  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou,  died  in  1151.  The  date  is  indicated  by  an  entry  in  the 
Close  Rolls,  5  September  1216,  of  a  mandate  to  Robert  de  Musce- 
gros,  that  unless  he  can  take  the  custody  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
ward he  is  to  commit  it  to  the  abbot  of  Sherborne  during  the 
king's  pleasure.^  Two  days  later  a  mandate  issued  to  Peter  de 
Maulay,  sheriff  of  Dorset,  that  without  delay  he  should  send  one 
of  his  clerks  in  whom  he  could  trust  to  Shaftesbury  to  take  the 
custody  of  the  abbey,  qui  etiam  fideliter  et  discrete  curam  capiat 
de  exitibus  eiusdem  domus  et  sanciijiionialibus  ibidem  necesmria 
provide  et  discrete  adrninistretj"  This  was  followed  on  10  September 
by  letters  patent  directing  Peter  de  Maulay  to  deliver  the  custody 
to  the  prior  of  Wareham.^  King  John  died  on  19  October,  and  on 
29  November  letters  patent  announced  to  the  prior  of  Wareham 
the  appointment  of  '  J.  formerly  sub-prioress,  as  abbess  of 
Shaftesbury.*' 

In  1256  the  jurora  of  the  hundred  of  Bradford,  Wilts,  present 
that  the  hundred  court  used  to  be  held  in  the  king's  hundred 
court  of  Melkesham,  and  in  the  time  of  King  John  the  abbess  Mary 
removed  the  court  and  attached  it  to  her  hundred  of  Bradford, 
but  they  know  not  by  what  warrant.***  In  1323  the  escheator  is 
directed  not  to  interfere  further  with  the  bedehy  of  the  hundred  of 
Bradford.  He  had  taken  seisin  in  the  king's  name,  because  he 
found  that  Mary,abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  who  held  in  frank-ahnoign, 
had  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  alienated  the  bedeliy  to  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Herbert.*^ 

This  appears  to  be  all  the  information  that  the  records  have 
preeerved  for  us  concerning  the  abbess  Maiy.  We  have  nothing 
Approaching  a  connected  account  of  her,  but  the  known  facts  will 
enable  us  to  form  some  condusions  as  to  her  life  and  circum- 
stances. With  reference  to  the  brother  Guy  mentioned  in  the 

"  See  Miaa  Norgate,  Jnhn  Jjirklnnd,  p.  128. 

»*  Botuli  lAUerarum  Clamarum  1204-24,  p.  108.  "  Ibid.  pp.  110,  111. 

**  Ibid.  p.  286.  It  mmy  be  noted  that  Laurentia  de  Muficegros  was  abbess  of 
Shaftesbaiy  from  1270  to  1290  (Cakiidar  of  Pofenl  Jbtts,  1270,  p.  314 ;  Sfasitesboiy 

Jtcjnstcr.  fos.  94  v°..  05.  105  v*..  107  v°.). 

"  Jioi.LtU.  C/rtiw.  1204-24,  p.  286.  "  Boiuli  Litt.  Patentium  1201-10,  p.  197. 
*•  Patent  Bollt,  1216,  p.  7.  »•  Botuli  Hundredorum,  ii.  23G. 

•*  Oalaidar  of  Ohee  BoU§,  1323-7.  p.  4. 
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charter  nomberod  4,  above,  it  is  probable  that  the  abbess  had 
a  sister  whose  husbuid  bore  that  name.  Qeofbey  ol  Anjoa  had, 
by  a  lady  of  Maine,  a  dangbter  Emma,  who  was  twice  manied — 
to  Guy,  lord  of  Val  Guyon,  and  '  perhaps  secondly ',  as  Eyton 
says,  in  1174,  to  David  ab  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales.  The 
latter  marriage  was  nniKipnlar  amongst  David's  snbjects,  and  he 
was  ultimately  driven  from  his  dominions.  He  received  a  prant  of 
lands  from  Henry  II  and  died  in  obscurity  in  1203.^  £ytoa*s 
suggestion  that  David  was  the  second  husband  is  no  doubt  correct, 
for  John,  by  a  charter  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  refers  to  Emma 
as  the  wife  of  David,  and  takes  her  and  her  possessions  into  his 
custody  and  protection.^  It  may  be  that  Emma  was  divwced 
from  her  first  husband  and  that  the  abbess  still  called  him  brother  ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  first  husband  was  dead  at  the 
date  of  the  charter  (6  Richard  I),**  in  which  case  we  must  conclude 
that  there  was  another  brother  Gay,  not  previously  identified. 
Ferfaaps  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  de8orq»tion  of  Gnido 
'  de  hostiUao.',  a  witness  to  charter  no.  4.  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  this  person  is  the  same  as  Guido  '  de  hostiliato  *  (sic),  a  wit- 
ness to  charter  no.  21,  the  two  charters  relating  to  the  same 
transacticm ;  and  we  find '  Guid*  de  hostal  *  as  witness  to  charter 
no.  Iff  and  '  Gkiidone  de  Osteili '  as  witness  to  the  earlier  of  the 
two  charters  numbered  19.  '  Ostilliaonm  *  or  *  Ustilliacum  '  (later 
Oustille,  now  Saint-Mars-d'OutUl^)  was  a  to^^n  of  Maine  about 
ten  miles  south-east  of  Le  Mans,  the  birthplace  of  Henry  II ;  and 
if  we  can  assume  as  probable  that  Guido  de  Ostilliaco  was  the 
same  person  as  Guy,  brotlicr  to  the  abbess  mentioned  in  charter 
no.  4,  the  explanation  is  so  far  complete.* 

The  earUest  record  of  Mary  as  abbess  is  Henry  IT's  charter 
of  1181  (no.  20  supra),  and  we  have  seen  that  she  was  abbess  until 
1216,  so  that  her  tenure  of  ofl&ce  lasted  thirty-five  years  at  least. 
That  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  is  suggested  by  hm 
resistance  to  John's  attempt,  in  a  time  of  great  stress,  to  tax  the 
abbey  for  the  repair  of  his  castle.  There  is  no  reason  to  attribute 
her  conduct  to  mere  obstinacy,  for  the  charter  of  62  Heniy  III 
shows  on  the  face  of  it  that  there  was  a  principle  involved  in  the 
resistance  to  the  king's  demand,  and  that  in  that  year  the  abbess 
and  nnns  were  relieved  from  all  further  liability  in  the  matter. 
The  removal  of  the  king's  hundred  court  seems  to  have  been  an 
excessive  assumption  of  jurisdiction,  and  was  perhaps  in  keeping 
with  the  abbess's  character. 

**  Eyton,  Court,  dre.  of  Henry  II,  85,  n.  182  ;  Marchegay  and  Salmon,  CkmwfUM 
det  Comics  d\in jou,  340  ;  Rhys  and  Jones,  The  Wtlak  Paopfe,  4th  «d.,  SIS. 
**  Itotuii  Chartarum  1199-1216,  p.  44'a. 
M  See  VAri  4*  verifier  hs  daks  (ed.  1818),  siu.  112,  113. 

"  See  R.  L.  Poole,  Historical  Atlas  of  Modem  Europe^  map  liv;  BeeueUd>  t  ///*- 
iaritnsd€»OafdUt.jdL  index,  »vb  *  OstiUiaoum ' ;  DieHoMUun  ie»  OommMm»t  1903. 
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With  regard  to  the  nephew,  William  Longespee,  for  love  of 
whom  the  Fables  were  written,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
his  alTectiunate  relations  with  the  abbess  did  not  continue  until 
the  end  of  her  life.  The  only  available  record,  the  writ  by  which 
the  earl,  as  sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  levied  upon  the  abbey  possessions, 
proves  nothing  contrary  to  that  view,  for  he  was  bound  as  the 
king's  officer  to  obey  the  writ,  and  the  actual  execution  would 
be  entruBted  to  Buboidinate  officials.  In  June  1216  WiUiam 
Iiongespde,  who  had  heeii  one  of  John's  stannohflst  mppatteitB, 
deserted  him,  but  owmg  it  is  said  to  the  arrogance  of  the  French 
nobles,  he  retained  to  John's  side  about  the  time  of  the  abbess's 
death.** 

AswiTning  that  the  abbess's  identity  with  Marie  de  France  has 
been  establidied,  we  find  that  the  authoress  of  the  Laysy  the 
JFablea,  and  the  Purgatory  lived  to  witness  some  strikmg  events  m 
ISnglish  history.  She  saw  Henryll.who  acknowledged  her  as  sister, 
not  only  king  of  En^^and  and  Ireland,  but  lord  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  we  now  call  France;  and  she  saw  his  son  Jdm, 
who  called  her  his  '  dearest  aunt ',  driven  out  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  French  dominions.  She  witnessed  the  pope's  interdict 
laid  upon  England,  causing  for  six  years  a  suspension  of  the 
regular  ordinances  of  religion,^  while  she  herself  was  a  victim  of 
John's  depredations  on  the  church.  She  saw  the  whole  realm 
surrendered  to  the  pope,  to  be  received  back  and  held  of  the 
Roman  church  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute,  and  she 
eaw  also  the  surrender  to  the  barons  by  the  grant  of  the  great 
charter. 

That  John  was  at  one  period  on  affectionate  terms  with  the 
abbess  is  proved  by  the  charters,  nos.  2  and  3  aupra.  In  matters 
of  business,  apart  from  the  charters,  they  would  be  brought  into 
personal  relation  by  the  fact  that  from  1189  to  1194  John  was 

il'mn  Xorgate.  John  Lackland,  pp.  272,  281.  Tho  Annah  nf  Dini.ilnhk  (iii.  47, 
Bella  Series),  cited  by  Mias  Korgate,  give  the  year  of  Longosp^'s  return  to  John 
M  1815,  an  otmom  error.  With  legaxd  to  the  oonnezioii  between  the  Longespte 
family  and  Shaftesbury  Abbey  referred  to,  anU,  vol.  xxv,  p.  300,  An  ancient  Con' 
Jtrmation  Deed  rflatiiuj  to  the  Abhty  of  Shaflrtibury,  edited  by  Sir  Thomas  I'hillipps, 
recites  two  chartcns  bearing  on  the  subject.  One  is  a  grant  by  Richard  earl 
of  Cornwall  to  Agnes,  abbess  of  Shaftesbury,  in  whieh  St^hem  Lungoepeye  it 
sumed  m  *  witneM.  The  other  to  «  gnat  hjr  William  Lungeqpie  (son  of  the  third 

earl  of  Salisbuiy)  to  the  abljey  of  Shaftcsbun,'  and  to  Atrnc.'?  Lun<;esp(''e,  the  ablxsss, 
of  unarn  placeatn  in  lilla  mea  de  Pola,  to  which  Richard  Luiij:c«jx-e  is  a  witness. 
.Agnes  Lungeepee  was  abbess  1243-ti  (see  note  4  »upra).  The  third  earl  of  Salisbury 
had  eons  William,  Stephen,  and  Riehaid.  William,  the  eldest  son,  aooompanied 
Bichard  earl  of  Cornwall  on  the  crusatle  in  1240,  returned  to  England,  and  set  out 
for  the  Holy  Land  a  second  time  in  124!>  (see  Did.  of  Nat.  liiwjr.,  under  '  William 
Longespee  (d.  and  '  William  Longt^pce  (1212  ?-dO) ' ).  Neither  of  these  charters 

ia  in  the  Shafteebuty  Begirter. 

The  ordinary  services  were  not  performed  in  church  but  some  services  were 
held  in  the  ohuxchyards  and  in  private  houaea,  aee  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii,  p.  45  n. 
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abflolute  rolfiT,  imder  the  king,  of  the  oonnty  of  Dorset,  in  iiiiich 
the  abbey  stood,  and  in  receipt  of  all  the  profits  of  administiatioa 
without  being  liable  to  aoconnt  to  the  exchequer.*  The  same 
good  feeling  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  year  1  jN)S  (see  charter 
no.  3),  but  it  would  hardly  survive  the  seizure  of  the  abbey 
possessions  In  1208.  The  interdict  was  removed  hy  July  1214, 
and  then  followed  the  struggle  with  the  barons.  The  abbess's 
refusal  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  Salisbury  castle  in  1215.  when 
we  may  believe  that  John  was  straining  everj'  nerve  in  pri'j)aration 
for  the  fight ,  must  in  any  case  have  created  between  them  a  breach 
which  can  hardly  have  been  healed.  During  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  John  was  engaged  in  actual  fighting  or  in  laying 
waste  the  countrj^  and  involving  churches  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion. He  survived  the  abbess  by  less  than  two  months. 

John  Chablbs  Fox. 


The  Inquest  oj  iiji  in  the  Avranchin 

In  his  note  on  the  pleas  of  the  crown  iji  tlie  A\Tanchin,^  Pro- 
fessor Fowicke  has  called  attention  to  certain  points  of  interest 
in  the  £tat  de  la  vkomU  d^Awtmches  vers  la  fin  du  XII*  stick, 
recently  published  by  Delisle.'  Departing  from  the  opinion  of  the 
editor,  who  dates  the  document  at  the  dose  of  Henry  II's  reign, 
Ftofessor  Powicke,  while  he  suggests  that  certain  entries  may  go 
back  to  the  inquiry  of  1171,  assigns  the  text  as  a  whole  to  Richard's 
time  because  of  the  phrase  tempore  regis  H[enrici\,  This  is  rather 
an  argument  for  placing  it  under  Henry  II,  when  rex  Henricua  is 
in  administrative  language  constantly  used  to  designate  Henry  I  * 
while  under  Richard  and  John  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  in  some 
fashion  the  two  kings  of  this  name.  Gilbert  of  Avranches,  who 
kept  the  tower  of  the  city  tempore  regis  H..  is  intrinsically  more 
likely  to  be  the  elder  C^ilbcrt  of  Henry  I's  reign  ;  **  and  the  matter 
is  made  clear  by  the  reference  to  the  grant  of  the  vineyard  of 

■  ^Ii88  Noigate,  JoJm  LaeUand,  pp.  27.  28. 

'  .lr(/<^.  XXV.  710  f.  [Profciftoor  Powicko  authorizes  mo  to  say  that  be  agrees  with 
tho  coucliuions  arrived  at  in  the  following  paper. — £d.  £.  U.  R.\ 

*  Beeueade»Ade»d€  Bmri  11,^^.946-1.  OT.  pp.  m  S87*  42S.  Deliele  is  inelined 

to  plac(!  tho  document  after  the  death  of  Hugh,  carl  of  Chester,  in  llftl.  Tliere  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  the  vicomte  was  in  the  king's  hands  when  the  inquest  was 
held,  and  many  matters  are  there  included  which  were  quite  distinct  from  the  vicomt^t 
juriidifitkni* 

*  See,  for  cxiiinpl*',  the  roll  of  11  SO  in  Staplcton,  Maijni  EotuU,  i,  pp.  il,  13;  and 
the  cartae  of  11(30  in  tho  Red  Book  oJ  the  Exehe^»  i.  195,  197,  204, 212, 217, 222, 226^ 
230  ff.,  ei  poMm. 

*  Round,  Calendar  of  Donimtnts,  Franco,  nos.  G3o,  724  (where  he  is  omitted  by  the 
editor) ;  Robert  of  Tongoy,  ed.  Delisle,  u.266;  l:>ipe  Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  S.  CI 
Staplet«n,  i,  p.  zciL 
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AvrancheB  to  the  monks  of  Savigny  by  a  rex  Henricus  who  in  this 
instance  is  known  to  have  been  Henry  I.^  Certain  items  evidently 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  exchequer 
roll  of  1180,®  and  the  fact  that  the  first  eight'  of  the  rnilites 
inratores  who  appear  at  the  head  of  the  document  are  found  in  the 
list  of  tenants  of  1172  suggests  an  approximate  date  for  the 
inquest.  The  fief  of  Gilbert  of  Avranches,  who  was  drowned  in 
March  1170,^  has  passed  to  his  heir,  who  is  likewise  so  returned  in 
the  roll  of  military  tenants  in  1172  ;  ®  yet  this  heir,  his  brother-in- 
law  Fulc  Painel,  has  not  yet  got  possession  of  the  rights  over  the 
king's  demesne  which  he  enjoys  in  1180.^®  Similarly  William  de 
I>aoey,  mentioned  In  the  text  as  l(»d  of  Duoey,  died  beforo  1180, 
wlien  hlB  son-in-law,  WiUiam  de  Hneoeon,  owes  a  relief  for  this 
honour.^  Within  these  years  everything  points  to  1171,  when, 
aooording  to  Robert  of  Torigny,^^ 

Rex  Henricus  senior  fecit  investifiiiri  per  Norniamiiam  terras  de  quibus 
rex  Heiiri(  us,  avus  eius,  fuerat  sasitus  die  (jua  obiit.  Fecit  etiam  inquiri 
quas  terras  et  quas  silvas  et  que  alia  domiiiica  barones  et  alii  homines 
occupaverant  post  mortem  regis  Henrici  avi  sui ;  et  hoc  modo  fere 
duplicavit  redditns  ducatns  Nonnannie. 

No  other  records  of  this  investigation  are  available  for  com- 
parison ,  but  our  document  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  accomit  of 
the  local  chronicler,  and  its  form,  with  the  list  of  jurors  at  the 
head,  and  its  miity  of  substance,  render  it  practically  certain  that 
we  have  here  a  copy  of  the  original  returns  of  the  inquest  of  1171 
in  the  Avranchin.  Xot  only  is  a  Norman  coroner  mor^  significant 
in  that  year  than  ho  would  be  in  Richard's  time,  but  the  whole 
account  of  the  king's  rights  in  the  vicomU  becomes  of  special  value 
for  the  study  of  the  Norman  administration  under  Henry  II,  and 
even  under  Henry  I.  Moreover,  at  one  point  this  text  carries  us 

*  Gartulary  of  Savigny  in  the  ArehlveB  of  the  Manche,  fo.  0  v,  no.  6.  Cf.  Mimoirea  de$ 

A  niiqnnirfA  df  Normandir;  xx.  '2."0  ;  T)»  lisl<'.  Eludes  sur  la  claaU'Ogriedkf  pp.  443»  446; 
and  Heniy  ll's  confirmation  in  Kouud,  Cakndart  no.  824. 

*  Cf.  Powioka^  ante,  xxr.  710. 

*  Eight  ittlMceanakoMf  we  oooat  Bobert  of  Va&M,  foand  in  ohutenoC  1168-71 

{ Round,  noe.  456,  770.  777).  The  roll  of  1 172  is  in  the  R(d  Bc^>l\  ii.  024-45  ;  and  in  the 
Hutoriens  dt  France,  xxiii.  093-8  ;  the  more  detailed  return  of  the  abbot  of  >ront 
St.  Michel  is  in  Robert  of  Torigny,  ii.  296-303,  and  in  tlie  UiitorUna  de  France,  xxiii. 
709-S.'  Sevml  of  the  remaining  iuratona  end  teoento  ftppeer  in  theae  snd  in  other 
docunientfl  of  the  period. 

*  Robert  of  Ton^ny,  ii.  17  :  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  i.  4. 

*  Bed  Book,  ii.  640.  The  abbot's  record  has,  however,  been  brought  up  to  datew 
Bobert  of  Tkn^y.  il.  307.  Stepkton,  i,  pp.  Ixviii.  II. 

"  Stapleton,  i,  pp.  Ixv.  11.  «•  ii.  28. 

'*  A  relative  of  the  coroner  Geoffrey,  earlier  than  tho-^e  mentioned  by  Mv.  Powicke, 
is  Roger  Poilevilain,  ante,  xxiv.  217.  We  should  note  tiio  parallelism  botwoou  tho 
keeper  of  the  pleee  of  the  oiown  end  the  keepem  of  other  portione  of  the  njel 
demeuMk  aooh  ae  the  tower,  the  fair,  the  needow,  the  oheetnnt-irood,  end  the 
▼in^jnid. 
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tftill  farther  back,  for  the  allowanoe  of  2(H.  in  the  farm  of  the 
viamU,  by  reaBon  of  the  grant  of  Vains  to  St.  Stephen's  of 
Caen  by  William  the  Conqueror,**  presuppoeeB,  what  we  know 
in  other  caoee,"  that  the  farm  had  been  fixed  in  the  Oonqneror*s 
time,  before  the  oooasion  for  this  deduction  aroee. 

Chakles  H.  Haskins. 


GtafU  by  King  Robert  Bruce  of  ike  Sheriffdom  of 

Cromarty,  jjij 

Thb  two  deeds  which  follow  are  believed  to  represent  an  unusual 
type  of  document,  an  early  grant  of  a  Scottish  sheriffdom,  in  this 
case  the  sheriffdom  of  Crumbaohy  or  Cromarty.  The  first  is  the 
original  grant  by  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  to  Sir  Hugh  de 
Rosse,  son  and  heir  of  William,  earl  of  Ro8se,  of  the  shoiflhlom 
and  town  of  Crumbachy,  in  return  for  his  homage  and  service 
to  the  king,  dated  at  Aberbrothock  (Arbroath),  6  December 
1315.  The  seal  is  wanting,  but  part  of  tlie  strip  of  parch- 
ment which  bore  it  is  still  attached.  Tlie  only  expression  which 
calls  for  remark  is  the  reservation  to  the  king  of  the  '  Custuma 
que  dicitur  Malatouta  ',  or,  as  the  second  document,  *  Noua 
custuma  que  malatouta  dicitur  The  more  correct  forms  are 
Malatolta  or  Tolta  mala,  that  is,  an  unjust  or  illegal  tax  or  lull. 
The  term  is  used  all  over  Europe  from  the  eleventh  century. 

19ie  second  document  is  a  notification  of  the  first,  with  the 
notificatory  clause  accidentally  omitted,  so  that  the  deed  is 
ungrammaticaL  It  is  dated  at  the  same  place  two  days  later,  that 
is,  on  7  December  1315,  and  varies  in  some  expressions  and  some 
of  the  witnesses.  A  strip  of  paidmieDt  is  still  attached,  but  the 
seal  itself  has  perished,  and  the  deed  is  imperfect  in  a  few  ])laces. 

Tlie  two  documents  are  in  the  {Kwsession  of  Colonel  Walter 
Charteris  Ross,  C.B.,  of  Cromarty,  and  thanks  are  due  to  him  for 
permission  to  print  them,  and  to  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Burrows,  of 
Oxford,  for  bringing  these  deeds  into  notice. 

F.  Madan. 

I 

Bobertus  dei  gracia  Rex  Scoctomm  Omnibus  probis  hominibiis  tocius 

terre  sue  salutoni  Sciatis  nos  dedisse  concessisse  et  hac  pre^enti  carta 
nostra  confirmasse  Uugoni  de  Rosse  Militi  Mo  et  heiedi  WiUelmi  Comitas 

^  Oomea  Cbrtrie  ert  vieeocww  in  faodo  de  A!>rino»  et     que  ad  Atrino—  per  Uamt, 

ct  habet  in  firma  siia  censun  «>t  thelnncuni  ft  omnia  placita  ad  viccconiitoin  ]>crtinentia 
per  iiii.  xx  libru,  do  qui  bus  xx  libre  comput&utur  ad  8oac«rium  consuete  pro  V  ehimo 
eum  pertineBtiis  mis,  que  abbetia  Senoti  Stephani  4e  Oadvmo  habek  in  demoainnm 
de  done  legis  Willelmi. 

"  Ante,  zziy.  223 ;  American  Bittorkal  Eivitw,  nv.  4fi5>7. 
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Kusse  dilecto  et  fideli  iio.stro  pro  honin^iio  et  seruicio  siio  totiiin  vifcfomi- 
tatum  et  burgum  de  Crumbacliy  per  oiiines  Rectas  metus  et  diuisas  suas. 
Tenendum  et  habendum  dicto  Hugoui  et  heredibus  suis  de  nobis  et  heiC' 
dibiiB  noBtris,  libeie  quiete  plenarie  et  pacifioe  cnm  omnibus  libentenenti* 
bus  burgenaibuB  libtttatiboB  comoditatibuB  aieiamentis  et  aingolia  aliis 
peitinendiB  tarn  infia  buzgum  quam  extra  ad  dictum  vioecomitatam  seu 
burgum  spectantibuB  wa  aKqoo  tempoze  de  itue  spectaze  valentibus. 
Fadendo  inde  dietus  Hugo  et  heiedes  Bui  nobis  et  beiedibns  noBtris  lorin- 
secumawuicium  quantum  ad  dictam  terram  pertinet  pro  oimn  alio  seruicio 
exaccione  seu  demanda  seculari.  salua  nobis  Custuma  que  dieitur  Malatouta 
In  cuius  Rei  testimonium  prosenti  rarte  sigillum  nostrum  precepimus 
apponi.  Testihus  licrnardo  abbate  de  Abirbr[othok]  Cancellario  nostro 
Alexandro  iSenescallo  (iilberto  de  Haya  Roberto  de  Kech'  et  Hugone  de 
£rch'  Miiitibus  apud  Abirbr[uthukJ  i^umtu  die  deceinbris  Auuo  regui  nostri 
Dedmo. 

\Bndorted\  Carta  de  Crombaoby  et  vicecomitatu. 

II 

Robertus  doi  gratia  Rex  vScoetorum  Omnibus  probis  honiinibus  tocius 
tene  sue  ceterisque  christi  fidelibus  viiiuersis  ad  quos  presentes  litere 
peroenraint  Balmtem  Quia  dedimua  et  eonceflaimuB  Hngoni  de  BoBse  M[il]iti 
filio  et  heiedi  Willelmi  Oomitis  de  BoBse  et  bezediboB  buib  totmn  vioecomi- 
tatam et  buzgom  de  Gmmbacby  in  leodo  et  bezeditate  com  omnibuB  libeze- 
tenenlibuB  buzgensibus  et  eingnUB  aliis  pertinenciiB  ad  pzedictum  vice* 
comitatum  aea  bnzgum  spectantibus  aeu  aUqno  tempoze  de  iuze  spectaze 
valentibus.  Salua  nobis  noua  custimia  que  malatouta  [di]citur  prout  in 
oartis  quas  dictus  Hugo  inde  habet  de  nobis  plenius  conti[net]ur  [£t  nos  ?] 
bona  fide  promittiinus  et  manucapimus  nichilominus  nos  et  heredes  nostros 
a[d  ?]  ins  obligantos  ad  Warentizandum  .  .  .  predicto  Hugoui  et  heredibus 
»iiis  predirtum  viceromitatum  ot  burgum  de  Crumbachy,  cum  singulis  suis 
pertinenciis  vt  supradictnm  est  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas  (|ui  in 
eisdem  aliquem  modum  peticionis  facere  poterunt  vcl  temptare.  In  cuius 
Btt  teatunonium  presentibus  sigillum  no:»trum  fecimus  apponi.  Testibus 
Beznazdo  abbate  de  Abiibz[othok]  CSanoellazio  nostro  Alezandzo  de 
veignez8[?]  Gilberto  de  Haya  Roberto  de  Kecb'  et  Dauid  de  Bezclay 
miiitibus  apud  Abirbz[othok].  Septimo  die  decembzia  Anno  Beg[ni] 
noBtzi  Dedmo. 


The  Origin  of  the  Name  '  Pipe  Roll ' 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  Pipe  Boll  as  applied  to 
the  aherifis'  accountB  of  the  landed  and  feudal  revennes  of  the 

Cro\\Ti  RoemR  to  have  escaped  notice.  In  fact  the  name  should  be 
*  Roll  of  Pipes '  as  the  pipes  were  not  the  Roll  itself,  but  the 
individual  membnuies  of  which  the  Roll  consisted.  This  comes 
out  clearly  from  passages  ui  certain  ordinances  of  the  Exchequer 
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issued  by  Edwaid  II  on  14  June  anno  h±Io  dedwo  (1323),  and 
printed  in  the  Bid  Booh  of  iht  Exehepietf  iii.  868,  where  tre 
have  the  following  direction  ^ven,  Qmnt  (?  Que)  U  Qraiii  Bouk 

8dit  escrit  saunz  rascure  et  ha  Pipes  annuelement  emmunez ;  while 
further  on  the  officials  arc  more  explicitly  directed  to  see  that  aoient 
detore  annueknent  tuUs  le»  pipes  de      lea  aecomptea  renduz  en  Ian 

hien  et  pleynement  examinez  avant  qe  eles  soient  mists  ensemble,  et 
roulefait  de  eles.  Ejicli  'pipe'  of  the  Roll  must  he  examined  before 
they  are  put  together  and  the  Roll  made  up.  So  again  on  p.  860 
we  have  the  'pipes  '  of  tlie  Foreign  Accounts  as  well  as  those  of 
the  sheriffs'  accounts.  From  these  passages  we  also  learn  that 
the  proper  name  of  the  series  was  Le  Grant  Roule  or  Mafjnus 
Roiulus,  but  we  also  find  it  spoken  of  as  Le  roule  annal ; 
but  it  soon  came  to  be  known  as  La  Pipe  {Rot.  Parl.^  ii. 
101,  A.  D.  1348).  The  '  "gipw  *  or  membranes  of  which  each  Boll 
conslBte  are  strips  of  parchment  about  6  feet  long,  sewn  to- 
gether at  one  end,  and  not  continuously,  as  the  Patent  and 
Pell  Bolls  are.  Each  strip  bears  at  its  head  the  name  of  the 
county  whose  account  it  contains,  as  xbob.  If  one  strip  does 
not  suffice  the  supplementary  strip  is  headed  ITBH  XBOR,  and 
if  a  third  is  requisite  then  it  will  be  adhuc  item  mbob,  and  so 
on.  That  the  'pipes'  are  the  individual  membranee,  and  not 
the  accounts,  as  suggested  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  seems 
clear  :  further,  as  they  were  flat  strips  of  parchment,  in  seeking 
for  the  meaning  and  etymology  we  may  keep  clear  of  the  notion 
of  anything  tubular  and  cylindrical  on  which  ])revious  suggestions 
have  run.  Godefroy,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Ancienne  Liingue 
Francaise,  gives  among  other  meanings  for  the  word  pipe,  'cspect 
de  baton,*  and  *  tige  \  say  '  stick '  or  '  staff  '  primarily  of  metal,  but 
clearly  jSat,  giving  references  to  descriptions  of  gorgeous  bindings 
of  missals,  where  the  pipe  appears  to  be  the  backing.  In  English 
the  word,  though  primarily  applied  to  tubular  or  cylindrical 
objects,  appears  also  to  have  come  to  be  applied  to  flat  stripe 
of  metal  or  other  substance.  Thus  the  Oxford  DieHonary 
cites '  a  gyrdeU  of  psfppea  of  silver A  tube  of  silver  could  never 
make  a  girdle.  Again,  we  have  ladies  wearing  on  their  heads 
'  wrappers  of  Damaske  gold  with  flat  pipes  *.  If  the  rendering 
Strip-Roll  seems  insufficient  we  might  perhaps  compare  the  use 
of  stafi  or  stave  m  music  and  poetry  and  render  it  Stafi  BoU.^ 

J.  H.  Baksat. 

'  A  suggest  ion  rcaclio<<  me  which  throws  us  back  on  the  oyliiidrical  derivations  from 
which  I  fftin  thought  we  bad  escaped,  namely  that  the  individual  mombranee  before 
being  mwh  togt^tnu  wen  kept  rolled  up.  little  rolls,  aad  tint  *<1m  luuntt  whUk  Meh 
•ingb  roll  onee  bon  was  ii*tiix»|]y  tnuuifmed  to  the  oomjoint  rdl  *. 
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The  Arrest  of  Roger  Mortimer  atui  Queen  Isabel 

The  chroniclers  of  the  reign  of  Edwaid  HI  throw  very  little 
light  upon  the  events  that  lead  np  to  the  king's  action  against 
Mortimer  and  his  mother.  It  was  clearly  a  thorny  subject ;  the 
relations  between  Isabel  and  Mortimer  could  scarcely  be  dealt 
with  in  detail,  and  the  arrest  of  a  mother  by  a  son  was  haidfy 
a  topic  for  congratulation.  Not  the  least  puzzling  part  of  the 
sfcor\'  is  the  king's  o\^ti  action.  He  had  stood  by  while  Henry, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  had  successively 
tried  to  overthrow  Mortimer's  government ;  he  had  acquiesced 
in  the  execution  of  the  latter  on  19  March  1330  ;  seven  months 
later  we  find  him  carrying  through  hie  coup  cVetat  on  19  October 
1330  with  complete  success  and  curious  ease.  Of  any  preparatory 
steps  we  have  so  far  had  no  knowledge.  The  letter  here  published 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  king  and  his  advisers  had  been 
planning  their  stroke  for  some  considerable  time  before  they 
took  action. 

On  the  12th  September  1329  William  de  Monte  Acuto  had 
letters  of  protection  ^  during  his  stay  abroad  on  the  king's  business. 
A  subsequent  writ '  informs  us  that  he  was  going  in  company 
with  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh  to  treat  with  Odon,  lord  of 
Cuyck,  whom  the  king  desired  to  retain  in  his  service.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  account  of  the  purpose  of  his  embassy ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  both  envoys  were,  really  on  their  way  to  the  curia 
to  treat  with  John  XXII  on  various  matters,  including  the  cess 
claimed  from  the  king  by  the  pope.  On  16  November  1329  they 
were  still  out  of  England.^  In  February  1330  they  were  at 
Avignon,  but  were  then  on  the  pohil  of  departure  for  Kngiand.* 
We  may  suppose  that  they  left  Avignon  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  with  the  usual  written  and  verbal  messages  from  the 
pope  to  the  king.  By  12  April  ^  they  were  in  England,  but 
the  exact  date  of  theii"  return  in  nut  ascertainable;  it  may  be 
suggested  that  it  was  after  the  execution  of  the  eari  d  Kent. 
William  de  Monte  Acuto  brought  with  him  a  remarkable  verbal 
message  that  the  pope  wished  to  have  a  private  sign  by  which  he 
migbt  know  whicAi  of  the  kmg's  requests  were  to  be  treated  as 
oommg  from  the  king's  heart  and  which  might  be  disregarded. 
In  the  letter  here  printed,  which  is  an  autograph  of  Richard 
de  Bury,  the  king's  secretary,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham, 
Edward  replies  to  this  message  by  saying  that  in  future  all  the 
leqneets  which  he  really  wishes  to  see  carried  out  shall  bear  the 

•  Foedera,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  772.  •  Ibid.,  773. 

•  Oaladmr  of  Palutt  BoOs,  1987-M>,  p.  466. 

«  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers,  vol.  ii,  p.  497,  12  KaL  Hnr. 
^  FotderOt  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  786. 
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words  Fatbb  Sikctb  in  the  king's  own  hand ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  letter  these  words  are  written  in  a  hand  which  is  clearly 
that  of  Edward  III.  The  letter  is  not  sealed ;  the  secret  sign 
serves  instead  of  a  seaL  It  is  not  dated  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  suggest  any  other  possible  date  at  which  such  a  private  arrange- 
ment between  king  and  pope  could  have  seemed  desirable  to 
either.  We  are  driven  to  conclude  that  William  de  ^fonte  Acuto, 
before  or  during  his  stay  at  Avignon,  received  private  instruc- 
tions from  Edward  III  at  the  suggestion  or  with  the  knowledge 
of  Richard  de  Bury ;  that  these  instructions  were  meant  to 
enable  the  king  to  carry  on  a  private  correspondence  with  the 
pope  ;  that  the  pope  agreed  to  the  suggestion  ;  and  that  the 
measures  so  agreed  upon  were  at  any  rate  an  early  step  towards 
the  OT<Mthrow  of  Mortimer,  a  step  which  may  have  been  taken  as 
early  as  September  1329,  and  must  have  been  taken  early  in 
1330,  before  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Kent.  Apart  from  the 
historical  value  of  this  letter  it  is  interesting  as  containing  what 
is  loobably  the  only  surviving  specimen  of  the  handwriting  of 
King  Edward  III  The  letter,  which  is  in  the  Archivio  del  Castello 
di  Sant'  Angelo,  Arm.  C.  fasc.  79,  was  brought  to  me  by  Signer 
Emilio  Kanuzzi,  to  whom  most  persons  who  have  worked  in  the 
Vatican  Archives  will  have  had  reason  to  be  grateful. 


TtesBMnt  pieie  pur  ce  que  il  nous  covendza  pluwures  Ibis  envoier  lettoes 
a  vostie  seintete  ne  mie  seulement  pur  nos  busoignes  propres  maiB  pur 

lavanoement  des  gentz  de  nostre  houstiel  et  pur  autres,  ct  sur  ce  sumes 
infourraes  par  Monseignur  Guilliam  de  Mountagu  quil  pleiroit  a  vous 
avoir  de  nous  aucoun  privio  ontrosoifnie  par  quel  vous  puissez  sentir 
quelles  pricres  nous  sunt  chargeaiites  et  tendrement  a  cuer,  et  les  quelles 
ne  mie  ;  supplions  a  vostre  seintete  affectueusement  que  lea  prieres  quelles 
nouB  vous  ferrous  en  temps  avenir  par  uoz  lettns  en  Latin  ou  6ii  Fnuuseis 
seakfl  sottts  prive  seal  ou  souts  nostre  signet^  ee  qodlea  seyent  escrites  cestes 
paroles  de  nostre  mein— Pater  saunete— vous  pleise  avoir  eBpecialemeut 
recomandees  et  entendre  certdnement  que  elles  nous  sunt  a  cuer,  car 
nestre  entenoion  ne  est  mie  de  vous  presser  desore  par  eel  enseigne,  mais 
au  meins  que  nous  purrons,  et  si  come  nous  dovoiis  Sachauntz  tresseint 
piere  que  cestc  chose  ne  est  descoverte  a  nul  fonjue  au  dit  Monsei«niur 
Guilliam  et  Maistre  Ricliard  dc  Bury  nostre  secretaire  des  queux  nous 
sumeti  ccrteius  quil  le  teudrent  pur  secre  en  touz  cas.  Ceste  cedule  estott 
esciite  de  la  metn  le  dit  maistre  Iticliard  car  pur  divexaes  oocupacions 
que  nouB  avieus  au  partir  de  cestes  nous  ne  poyens  entendre  a  taunt  de 
escriptiire. 


•km  of  the  PnUio  Beeocd  Offioe. 


C.  G.  Cbumf. 


/■ 
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An  Essex  Manor  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 

When  the  Battle  Abbey  manuscripts  escape  from  the  dead 
hand  of  Sir  Thomas  PhiUipps,  it  will  be  possible  to  write  the 
continuous  history  of  a  great  mediaeval  landlord.  MeanwhUe, 
the  Public  Record  Qflftce  has  an  excellent  eeries  of  rolls  for  several 
of  the  abbey's  manors,  hidnding  ten  IBnisters'  Accounts  ^  for 
the  manor  of  Hutton  in  Essex,'  which  cover  the  critical  period 
from  1341  to  1390.  The  manor  was  a  small  one,  for  nine  hundred 
acres  was  the  maximum  amount  of  land  cultivated  and  the 
number  of  full  villein  holdings  only  eighteen,  but  in  the  absence 
of  similaT  accounts  for  this  period  in  the  cases  of  WHburton  '  and 
Fomcett,^  the  evidence  is  of  some  value  for  the  eastern  counties. 

.  Before  coming  to  the  more  or  less  consecutive  series  of  accounts 
beginning  in  1341-2,  it  may  be  well  to  state  some  conclusions  on 
the  preceding  years.  A  fragmentary  rental,'  which  cannot  be 
later  than  1268,  and  the  rentid  of  1283,*  show  no  signs  of  commu- 
tation, and  no  money  equivalents  are  attached  to  the  services, 
but  two  elaborate  extents  of  1312'  mark  a  change.  The  money 
value  of  every  service  and  every  acre  is  stated  in  full,  but  whereas 
in  1283  some  forty  customary  tenants  occupied  about  300  acres, 
in  1312  twenty-three  hold  210  acres.  The  money  rents  and  the 
labour  services  are  both  increased,*  and  this,  together  with  t  he 
mgh  proportion  of  750  acres  arable  to  13  of  pasture  for  the  whole 
estate,  argue  profitable  arable  farmmg  :  several  of  the  villeins 
combine  two  or  more  of  the  typical  holdings  of  1283. 

There  are,  unhappily,  no  court-rolls  covermg  the  years  1341-90, 
and  we  cannot  trace  cause  and  effect  with  certainty.  But 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  two  periods  of  considerable  upheaval- 
one  between  1342-54,  the  other  between  1369-88.* 

t  MudstenP  Aooounto,  844/22-844/31. 

*  Not  Houghton  in  Snnoz:  aea.A.  Sftvine,  Qie/brrf  StuOm  m  Aomol  oihI  Ltgai 

Hutory,  i.  294. 

*  F.  W.  M*itlftnd,  The  History  oj  a  Cambridgeshirt  Manor,  ante,  vol.  is.  417* 

(isMy. 

*  Mias  Davenport,  The  Eronomic  D>  rdopmeni  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1900. 

*  Augmentation  OiBoe,  Miao.  JSooka,  18,  iol.  18.  The  d^te  is  settled  by  Ancient 
Deeds,  D.  316. 

*  CMMNob  of  Bam  Abbey,  ed.  &  B.  SeargiU  Blid,  91  ff.  (Camdon  Society,  1887). 
'  Rolls  and  Surveys,  Roll  192»  and  Augmentation  Office,  Misc.  Books,  57. 

*  The  rfrf</(7ny'^;,'».Tt,ya*' rise  from  £fi  Ofl.  1  lrf.to£7  13.».8rf.:  not  only  are  the  services  raised 
on  most  holdings,  but  they  become  less  certain :  thus  one  day  a  week  the  whole  year 
round  is  changed  to  forty^one  days  between  MjohaolmaB  and  Angust,  whkdi  oonld  ba 
(and  wan)  azaeted  at  any  time  in  thai  period :  compare  Haitland's  eonohiaiona  on  tha 
increase  of  services  at  Wilburton  between  1221  and  1277. 

*  The  Essex  revolt  of  1381  broke  out  in  a  riot  at  Brentwood  (three  miles  from 
Hutton)  against  Chief  Justice  Belknap.  According  to  the  Dtcticmary  of  NaUomai  BiO' 
gnpk^t  msntion  d  him  is  fiiat  mada  in  tha  Tear  Book  ol  13aSi-3,aothathais  pnsam- 
ab|y  the  Robert  Belknap  mentioned  in  the  account  for  HOT  as  *  senescallus  t«rrarum 
domini'  and  on  his  way  to  gaol-delivery  at  Colchester  (Ministers'  Accounts,  844/28). 
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The  period  is  best  explained 

lMl-2 

Fixed  Rents  .      .      .  £61810^ 
Holdings  Vacant 
Holdings  Leased 
Aoieage  of  drops  on  De< 

mesne 
Arrears  of  the  Bailifi 
Commutations : 

(a)  of  115  '  piecariae  *  . 

(6)  of  738  'opera  minuta' 

(c)  of  168  ' 


None 

2 

347 
None 

AU 

None 


by  the 

13S3-4 
£760| 
1 

10 
266 
£033^ 

101 
181 
AU 


following  table  :- 

1364-6  1368-0 

£760J  £7  17  0J 

1  None 
9  10 


265 
£300 


£0112 


101  102 
285|  77 
None  None 


1302-3 
£7  17  OJ 

None 
9 

254 

£7  11  li 

None 
None 


1 305-0 

Fixed  Rents  .  .  .  £7  17 
Holdings  Vacant  .  .  3 
Holdings  Leased  .  12 
Acieage  of  Crops  on  De- )  .^^.^ 

mesne  ,  .) 

Aneais  of  the  Bailiff    .  £6  II  0^ 
Oommutations : 
(a)of  116*piecaiiae*  .  91 
(&)  of  738 '  opera  minuta '  82 
(c)  oi  168  '  messiones  *  .  8 


1367^ 

1368^ 

1388-9 

13Sn-90 

£7  18  lOi 

£9135 

£9135 

2 

3 

7 

7- 

8 

8 

3 

3 

253  A 

218| 

162 

166 

£7  13  11 

£15  5i 

£17  11 

None 

100 

101 

101 

147 

160 

None 

8 

None 

None 

On  tlie  qiu'fcition  of  comnuitation,  there  is  in  the  first  place 
ample  corroboration  of  Miss  Davenport's  evidence,^^  that  it  was 
dependent  on  local  lather  than  general  causes,  that  it  was  an 
arbitrary  prooees,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  advancing  rapidly 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  case,  the  price  ot 
food  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  consideration  governing  the  mind 
of  the  authorities.  The '  preoariae,'  ^  which  are  almost  invariably 

A  Robert  Belknap,  who  is  perhaps  father  of  the  chief  justice,  Rppoars  in  1351  as  trying 
cases  in  the  abbot's  liberty  at  Limpatield  :  aee  Mias  B.  U.  Putuam.  'The  Enforcement 
offh*  Mule  0/  LiAomittnt  216. 

'*  In  these  accounts,  the  services  fur  any  particular  ywsandivided  into  thne  olasses : 
(o)  thoso  actually  performed  ;  (b)  those  in  disuse,  beoanse  the  holdings  represented 
are  vacant  or  leased  out ;  (c)  those  sold  or  commuted.  This  table  represents  class  (c) 
only  t  to  inolude  (6)  would  be  nMraly  MMtW  way  of  stating  the  number  of  hoMfaige 
vacant  or  lea?<ed.  "  Op.  cit.  pp.  47-8. 

"  Besides  tlie  '  precariae  \  other  services  involved  meals  at  the  lord's  expense, 
moh  as  heirowing,  mowing,  and  ao  on ;  this  motive  for  commutation  is  frequently 
stated  in  as  many  woldt»  e.  g.  1312 :  '  Et  debet  invenire  unum  hominem  ad  satolandum 
bhuliim  domini  per  unum  diem  ad  duos  repastus  precii  i.  d.  ob.  Et  hIc  valet  cibus 
communiter  plus  quam  profectus  operis.'  In  fact,  '  sarclacio '  is  not  commuted  till 
1867-8:  in  the  loU  of  that  and  mooeadiiig  yean  the  formula  is  the  Mune :  'aioTelet 
cibus  plus  quam  profectus  oi)eri8  :  ideo  nihil  inde  exigitur.'  So  too  the  aerviee  of 
*  arrura '  :  in  1366  a  note  on  the  margin  says :  '  de  cetero  vendantur  nisi  magna 
neoessitas  fuecit*.  Finally,  the  extent  of  1424  (Augmentation  Office,  Misc.  Books, 
M)  laments  the  pffiee  of  food  eonstantly:  e.  g.  loL  9S,  *  et  aie  Tidetur  et  oertum  est 
quod  opus  mcssionis  ad  supradictas  precarias  tantum  valere  non  potest  quo  atl  pro* 
fectum  sicut  valet  cibus  nisi  de  necessitate  oporteat  fieri  messio  praediota  in  parte 
velintoto.* 
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commuted,  inyolved  one  or  two  meals  at  the  lord's  expense  on 
each  day  of  harvest :  on  the  other  hand,  the  '  messiones  '  were 
a  duty  of  reaping  ei|^t  acres  for  most  of  the  villeins,  without 
food»  and  hence  commutation  of  them  is  due  to  exceptional 
causes  :  they  are  only  once  commuted  on  a  big  scale,  in  1353-4, 
which  I  take  is  a  measure  of  the  anarchy  prevailing.  The  '  opera 
minuta '  come  nearer  to  the  legal  idea  of  villeinage  than  anything 
else  in  these  accounts  :  the  essence  of  them  is  uncertainty — 
sometimes  they  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  year,  sometimes 
concentrated  on  one  season  ;  in  1342  they  are  all  spent  in 
threshing  and  work  at  the  grange,  in  1388  two-thirds  go  in  hedging, 
ditching,  and  hurdle-making.  Such  facts,  I  think,  make  it  impos- 
sibfe  to  accept  the  rigid  chronological  view  of  commutation 
taken  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Page,**  who  had  examined  these  rolls. 

In  his  classification  of  labour  services  on  some  eighty  manors 
at  the  three  periods  1325-50, 1360-80,  and  1380-1460,  the  services 
at  Button  are  in  each  case  marked  as  '  about  half  performed  *. 
A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  table  for  1341-2,  1354-5,  and 
1389-90,  will  show  that  this  statement  cannot,  in  fact,  be  sub- 
stantiated, but  it  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  that  a  uniformity 
in  the  process  of  commutation  is  implied  which  does  not  exist,  and 
that  a  generalization  is  drawn  where  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments ])roves  particular  causes  at  work.^^  Such  generalizations 
entirely  obscure  the  real  value  of  these  rolls,  which  show  tlie 
economic  policy  of  Battle  Abbey  at  a  grave  crisis.  The  evidence 
makes  one  think  that  after  a  few  years  of  indecision  and  hand-to- 
mouth  finance  the  authorities  executed  a  deliberate  change  of 
front  with  firmness  and  severity.  In  1354-5  the  effects  of  the 
plague  are  clear,  and  the  leases  running  all  date  firom  1349  or 
later.  But  none  of  these  leases  are  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
the  great  majority  for  seven,  and  from  1366  onwards  there  is 
a  visible  effort  to  restore  the  Mua  quo  ante  1349.  Bents  are 
nuBed,^  one  year  is  the  limit  ol  any  new  leases,  and,  genenSfy 
speaking,  any  leases  that  remain  are  not  the  full  villein  holdiogs, 
which  are  put  back  on  the  old  scale  of  rents  and  services.^' 

"  '  In  sarcuUcione  bladi  hoc  anno  vi^  et  non  plus  quia  custumurii  ieoenmt  op«ra 
yemalia  in  aarculacione  bladi,'  1307> 

>*  TU  SndoJ  ViiUiiiage  in  Engkuid»  1900. 

Such  a  generalization  as  this,  '  No  instance  has  l>een  found  of  a  manor  where  the 
vUkins  were  held  to  labour  for  their  lord  after  the  Black  Death,  miless  they  hod  been 
Moutoiaad  to  do  w  before  that  tmut  *  (Page,  p.  47 )  seems  is  the  eue  of  Hnttoo  to  be 
refuted,  not  only  by  the  actual  figures  (compare  the  'opera  minuta'  of  1S41-2 
with  those  of  13CJ-3),  but  much  raore  by  the  whole  tone  (jf  flic  (lucumentM. 

**  e.g.  in  1350  the  cottage  of  John  Holder  with  two  acres  was  Icaaed  for  »even  years 
at2i;M.iwrMiBnm$  in  1S08  it  eppeenaee  lease  terminable  e»  one  yeert  in  1802  the 
rent  is  raised  to  3.^.  id. ;  in  1 360  it  bos  returned  to  the  old  •Jttem  of  aerviOM.  At  leait 
iiz  leases  are  extinguished  in  this  way  between  1363-B. 

"  e.  g.  1367 :  '  £It  de  iius.  vi.d,  ob.  de  firma  tenementi  quondam  WiUelmi  Gerueyi 
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A  criais  Beems  to  be  leaohed  in  the  yean  1366-8 :  the  auditors 
disallow  or  reduce  some  outlay  on  nearly  every  page.  The  bailiff 
is  warned  tliat  arroars  of  £7  13.v.  \\d.  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  combination  of  wind,  rain,  drought,  and  murrain  that  ho 
alleges  ;  ^®  in  1368  a  new  bailiff  i«  appointed.  The  fines  of  the 
court  leap  from  325.  in  1366  to  975.  :  a  pillory  and  a  ducking- 
stool    are  included  among  the  '  minuta  neccKHuria  '. 

By  1389  times  are  changed,  at  what  cost  to  the  tenants  we  can 
<Mily  infer  from  the  rise  of  30  per  cent,  in  rents,"  and  the  empty 
holdings.  The  acreage  of  crops  sown  on  the  demesne  is  not  half 
that  of  1342,  and  greatly  dinunished  since  1369 :  no  full  villein 
holdings  are  leased,  and  commutation  is  no  greater  than  fifty 
years  earlier ;  it  is  clear  that  by  reason  of  this  stringency  or  other 
causes  holdings  are  thrown  on  the  landlord's  hands,  but  the 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  one  of  '  those  holy  men  the  abbots  * 
has  turned  sheep  and  cattle  farmer.  The  pasture  which  was 
leased  from  1342-68  is  kept  in  his  own  hands  :  a  certain  cheese- 
maker  leases  120  sheep  and  60  cattle  :  stock  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  fleeces,  are  sold  in  gross  in  the  open  market.  In  1390  the 
series  of  accounts  comes  to  an  end.  At  what  time  and  through 
what  precise  causes  tlie  medieval  system  finally  ceased  at 
Hutton  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  extent  of  1424"^  carefully 
enumerates  all  the  services  (though  it  adds  that  the  cost  of  food 
makes  many  of  them  a  dead  loss),  and  of  twenty-seven  customary 
tenants  five  only  hold  by  copy,  and  none  of  these  occupy  original 
yillem  holdings.  Scanty  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  century** 
shows  that  the  real  change  took  place  between  1424-70 — a  geneia- 
tion  later  than  at  Wilburton,*  and  probably  a  hundred  years  after 

aio  dimusi  WiUelmo  Hynde  inter  fosta  Sanoti  Michaclis  et  Paticbe,  et  non  plus  quia 
•ztuno  dimiUitar  pro  secaiciis  et  ooosaetudtiiibuB  inde  f aoiendis  liout  in  xoiulo  oium* 
oontinetur.* 

"  *  Eidebet  xiUt.  Poste*  oondooMitar  «idem  ex  spedaU  gnoia  domini  ablMlii 
eft  auditonim  ut  meliii*  agafc  de  oetaro  de  divacsis  •apefoneKati*  et  diiaUoeafcia  at  palat 
infra  et  extra  lxiz.«.  m.d.  q* 

>*  *iii.d.  allocatur  hoo  annoez  gracia  audltorum  propter  aiocitatem  temporis' ; 
*  in  paroella  graogie  framenti  delaeenta  turbine  venti  eooperienda  per  oomiemrioiiem 
in  grosso  vi  c/. '  ;  '  x  acre  sominate  cum  frumonto  inannoprosiino  pnecediteoninino 
perierunt  per  habundanciam  aque  auperuenientis.* 

•*  *In  i  oolliatrigio  et  i  cukkyngstol  propter Ubertatem  viBttB frenciplegii  per  eomiea- 
oionom  in  groBso  x.«.' 

Thisri.Ho  of  rents  must  be  explained  on  some  other  liypothesis  than  as  fixed  com- 
mutatiou  for  bervice^it  which  are  accounted  fur  as  cither  performed  or  sold  in  the 
ttioalway. 

•  •  Et  de  xix,/i.  xiii.a.  recepti* de  firma  Ixiii  vaccarura  et  juvencarnm  sic  dlmis- 
fiarum  caniatori : '  '  De  agnis  neque  de  velleribus  nihil  hie  quia  ovcs  dimittuntur  ad 
pnmam  precio  ouiuslibet  oris  matricis  xii.rf.'   On  the  Eases  oheeae-indusiiy  eee 
Roiundt  Vidoria  C<nmljf  Higtory,  Eaaex,  vol.  i. 
Augmentation  Office,  Mi»c.  Books.  56. 

M  Hinistera'  Accounts.  1107. 9-10  ;  Henry  VII.  719 ;  1838.  See  also  Oourt-Bolla, 
173/9.  ICutland.  «M  mpra. 
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the  Black  Deatli.  Certainly,  between  1470  and  1497  the  demesne 
was  leased  to  a  farmer,  copyliolds  were  the  rule,  land  was  freely 
bought  and  sold,  and  only  the  courts  and  incidents  ^  remained 
of  the  old  system.  In  1636  the  monks,  whom  Dr.  Layton 
found  'past  redemption',  let  the  whole  manor  on  a  lease  of 
»9  yeara." 

On  the  disputed  question  of  the  changes  in  the  popu]at]0ii  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  so  small  a  village  cannot  shed  much  Ught. 
But  the  figures  are  these :  at  least  40  costomaiy  tenants  in  1281, 
23  in  1312, 18*  (estimated)  in  1377,  and  27  in  1424.  materer  con- 
olnsion  he  drawn  from  these  figures,  there  can  he  no  douht  of  the 
extreme  fluidity  of  the  population :  eight  new  names  appear  in 
1312,*  and  26  ii  the  40  names  of  1283  have  gone  ;  in  1424  one 
name  onfy  reappears  of  the  tenants  in  1312 ;  in  15|3*  three  names 
only  of  those  of  1424. 

A  few  other  points  are  worth  mention.  The  extent  of  1312 
definitely  attaches  the  title  of  'mdeaore'  to  certain  plots  of 
land**  and  the  duty  of  leaping  them  to  certain  tenements :  in 
1342  and  subsequent  accounts  24  acres  of  reaping  are  due  fxom 
*  molmen hut  the  duty  is  clearly  performed  indiscriminately 
by  any  of  the  villeins.  The  tenure  of  sisters  holding  as  oo-heireeses 
in  TiUeinage  is  yisihle  in  the  thirteenth,  as  in  the  eic^teenth 
century.** 

Besides  a  mass  of  detailed  evidence  on  wages  and  prices,"  there 
is  abundance  of  notice  in  these  rolls  cm  matters  of  more  geaefal 
interest.  The  exactions  of  the  royal  purveyor  during  the  great 
war,**  the  cloeeness  of  communication  between  the  various  manors 

'*  For  that  mfttlcr*  Um  lord  seized  a  gray  mare  as  heriot  in  1802 :      t  lie  court-rolls, 
from  1760  onwardn.  in  possession  of  the  present  lord  of  the  nwoor,  Mr.  Emeet  Wood. 
"  Minurters'  Accounts,  Uenzy  VIII,  3675. 

«•  This  it  bMsd  on  Lay  SaWdiM,  Bnes,  107/60  (the  poll-tax),  whieh  givee  60 
persons  in  the  wU  over  fourteoi  years  of  age  :  ooaridecing  that  one  other  manor 
absorbed  put  of  the  xM^  Mad  the  nottber  of  holdingp  vaoani  in  1388*  18  Mems  « lair 
eetimate. 

*  Lay  Sabaidies,  Essex,  108/161. 

*  iUignentatioDC>IBee,M»o.  Books,  67*  1.80.  *  Et  debet  metsieligwoeioopiMn 

tt0am  acram  frumenti  que  vocatur  Moleacre  et  valet  opus  iiii.<f.' 

"  Augmentation  Office,  Misc.  Books,  18,  f.  18.  '  Willeluius  C&rtelein  debet 
iumuatim  de  redditu  viiL(2.  et  invenire  unum  hominem  ad  magnum  BederiU  Sabrina 
#omr  nxoiis  WiOslmi  idem  debet  per  omnia  qnod  WillelmnB.*  The  Comt'Bol]  of 
1708  fqpplies  an  oxiict  parallel. 

*  Rogers  used  most  of  these  rolls  for  the  Uiatory  of  AyrinUture,  and  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  oats,  the  only  comiiderable  crops  at  Button,  scarcely  vary  from  his  averages. 
Jhe  wagse  of  oar psn>egs»  carters,  shepherds,  daitjrmeids,  and  ooolte  woaUd  fawn  n  stndy 
in  themselves. 

**  1354,  *  Idem  computat  in  cibo  ot  jMJtu  pro  diversis  officiariis  dominorum  Regis 
fkinoipis  et  aliis  de  famulis  eorum  diversis  vicibus  xLd ; '  1355,  *  Datum  ouidam 
Walleio  oatpsntwio  domini  Begis  qui  haboit  oaieotam  domini  mpad  Bnndowoode 
pro  maeremioinpatria'  versus  Caleys oariando  xlu.d ' ;  IS')!),  '  Ktprabendaeqni  Ado 
JSemeiayr  provisoria  comitis  Riohemundie  per  iiii  vioes  i.  bus.' 
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of  the  IotcL,"  a  levy  for  the  two  cftrdmalB  vho  visited  Rngknd  m 
1357,**  and  the  ezistenoe  of  'The  Sjng'g  Foz-Honten are 
peEhape  the  best  examples.  K.  6.  Fsileno. 


A  Puritan  Survey  of  the  Church  in  Staffordshire  in  1604 

Ths  maaiisciipt  here  printed  is  one  of  the  many  to  be  foand 
m  the  Monioe  Gollection  (M.  V)  in  the  Br.  Williams's  library, 
Gordon  Square,  London.^  Roger  Morrice,  HA.,  of  St.  Oatherine's, 
CSambridge,  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Buffield  in  Derl^yahire 
under  the  Uniformity  Act  of  1062.  He  died  in  1701,  having 
gathered  together  a  great  mass  of  information  relating  especially 
to  Elisabethan  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Much  of  this  information  he 
communicated  fo  Strype,  and  the  latter  often  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Nonconformist  antiquarian.^  For  some  time 
during  his  life  Morrice  was  Chaplain  to  Denzil,  Lord  Hollis.  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  office  gave  him  special  opportunities  of 
obtaining  his  documents. 

Dr.  Gairdner  has  already  printed  Hooper's  *  Visitation- Hook  ' 
for  the  Gloucester  diocese  (1551),' which  is  in  the  same  collection 
ot  manuscripts  and  in  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  worth  while  com- 
paring the  condition  of  the  Edwardian  clergy  as  set  forth  in  that 
document  with  the  condition  of  the  Staffordshire  clergy  in  1604, 
as  seen  in  the  return  here  printed.  The  present  manuscript  is 
marked  by  numerical  inaccuracies  and  misspellings  similar  to 
those  of  which  Br.  Gairdner  complains,  and,  in  addition,  there  are 
several  references  which  are  not  at  all  clear.  Nevertheless  the 

1342,  '  In  expensis  ii  garoionum  fugaiitum  xtii  aaimalia  empta  pro  lardariis 
domlni      Rotoo  asqne  I^meaOeld  Wii^l.* ;  1367,  *  Riolwid  Wakoyk  MMsealhw 

fuMit  ballivo  manerii . .  .  quod  amovent  bidentM  de  pMiura  mamerii  eo  quod  ipae 
irmire  faceret  bidentea  de  maiierio  de  Btygfathotofi.* 

*  *  £t  aolutum  Cardinalibus  pro  quadam  samma  eiadem  ooiutituta  per  dominum 
Fapam  per  maiuui  Roberti  Belknap,  zu.«.'   Cf .  Knighton,  ii.  96. 

*•  1367i  'In  expensis  super  vi.  vonatorcM  dniiiini  Rei5ia  vocatos  Foihuntes  venient^s 
in  partiboa  illis  pro  vulpibua  occidendia  per  iiii  dies  Cf .  Round,  FtMdai  Engiand, 
166. 

'  See  Hist.  M88.  Oomm.,  Bapoct  iii.  It  is  catalogued  as  'A  Surrey  of  the  Several 
Benefices  tliero,  with  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Ministers,  in  or  about  the 
time  of  Quoen  EUzabctli,  showing  that  there  were  no  preachers  in  120  parishes.' 
The  most  vahiaMe  of  these  1188.,  known  to  eooleeiaatioal  historiana  as  •The  Seooade 
Parte  of  a  Regi«ter*,  were  used  in  part  by  Neal  nn<l  Brook.  Tliey  an"  of  very  srrvat 
importance,  and  a  Calendar,  in  which  the  important  documents  will  be  printed  iu  full, 
and  the  vert  mimmarized,  is  being  prepared  lor  the  prsM.  Many  of  tbe  manoanripta 
in  this  collection  am  eighteenth<eentury  transcripts  of  missinf  originals,  taut  their 
anthenticity  is  unquestioned. 

*  See  the  Prefaces  to  bin  various  works.  Speaking  of  Morrice  iu  hu»  edition  of 
Stow^a  Sitrvey  of  Londomt  Strype  says :  *  This  gentleman  was  a  very  diligeilt  coBsctor 
of  ecclesiastical  MSS.,  relating  to  the  later  hiatoiy  of  the  English  Oiiivdi*  wfacicof  he 
left  vast  heaps  behind  him.' 

*  Ante,  vol.  xix,  January  ly04. 
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value  of  the  survey  is  unquestionable,  for,  besides  showing  the 
number  of  churches,  and  the  status  and  qualiiications  of  the 
incambents,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  lay  patronage  and  impro- 
priatkm,  it  sometimeB  throws  Ught  on  the  ske  of  towns  by  stating 
the  number  of  oommnnioants,  and  also  gives  some  indication  of 
the  nomber  of '  xecosants 

Hie  survey  is  undated,  but  a  oarefnl  examination  of  the 
incumbents  given  and  additional  knowledge  gained  from  local 
sources  make  it  possible  to  fix  the  date  almost  exactly.  For 
example,  the  survey  (no.  95)  gives  '  Mr.  Bayly '  as  vicar  of 
Rushall.  From  other  sources  we  know  that  Lawrence  Bayley  was 
vicar  of  RuRhall  from  25  January  1603/4  to  15  September  1604. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  Bishop  Overton  was  parson  of  Stoke 
(no.  4).  This  makes  it  certain  that  the  survey  must  have  been 
made  before  4  March  1603/4,  for  on  that  date  John  Weston  was 
appointed  rector  of  Stoke.  Thus  these  two  returns  alone  help  us 
to  fix  the  date  between  25  January  and  4  March  1603/4 — approxi- 
mately February  1 603/4.    Similar  collations  bring  the  same  result. 

On  a  cnrsoiy  examinajtion  of  the  maaus<»^,  one  was  at  first 
tempted  to  place  it  with  similar  surveys  in  the '  Seoonde  Parte  of 
a  Register  *  (among  the  Morrice  M88.),  which  were  prepared  by 
thePoritaosfortlie  parliament  of  1686.  These  were  made  by  the 
Pnritan  eleigy  to  support  their  plea  for  a  learned,  preaching  minis- 
tn%  and  probably  it  was  the  memory  of  these  that  led  the 
Puritans  of  1004  to  prepare  the  list  before  us. 

Exactly  how  the  return  was  compiled  we  have  no  evklence  to 
show.  Most  likely,  however,  a  similar  method  was  adopted  to  that 
in  1584-6,  which  Bancroft  ^  describes  thus : — 

Tito  espedal  Points  (I  zemember)  wete  condiided  in  this  Anembly : 
^  one  wu  for  a  Survey  of  aU  the  (Siuiehss  in  NordiamptoDahiie ;  llie 

other  .  .  . 

The  Survey  was  to  kuow  what  every  Benefice  in  the  Shire  was  worth  ; 
how  many  Souls  by  a  general  Conjecture  were  in  every  Parish  :  Who  were 
the  Incumbents,  and  of  what  Life,  Pains  and  Qualities  they  were.  To  this 
purpose,  the  fittest  Men,  and  such  as  were  best  acquainted  in  the  Shire 
were  nominated ;  as  Littleton  for  Haddon  Deanery,  &o.  Wliich  Daty  he 
petfozmed  for  his  part  to  the  uttermost ;  and  brought  a  most  laiUng  Dis- 
eoune  against  eveiy  Mimster  which  was  not  of  our  Company. 

The  End  propounded  of  this  Survey,  was,  viz.  that  if  upon  Signification 
unto  tbe  Biethien  abroad,  what  was  d»iie  theie,  they  would  likewiae  make 

*  DongerouM  PotiHoM  mtd  Prouedinys.  PMukad  md  Pradrnd  idAUmi  (Mt  i^tmd 

of  Britain,  under  Pretenet.  of  Jteformaiion,  and  for  the  Preebyterial  Discipline,  Collecttfd 
and  ."et  forth  by  Richanl  Bancroft,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  f  lion  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
mud  afterwardii  Xx>rd  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  o.  This  was  hrst  published  in 
1868,  afriD  in  IMO.  This  woik  and  the  same  writei'a  JBhtrve^  of  tiU  Prtiatdtd  Sofy 
Diaeipiinr  {\rm)  wave  pait  of  tha  gov«mni«nt*a  endaaToma  to  ofoah  OKtwrightiaa 
Ptaal^ytenaaiBia. 
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the  'like  Survey  in  other  Coimties :  The  Pwliameiit  (if  need  leqoited,  end 

to  the  better  furthering  of  their  PnrpoaeB)  might  have  a  genenl  View  of  all 

the  Ministers  in  En^^end  that  impugned  tiieir  desires. . . . 

Although  the  timp  was  short  for  the  general  accomplishing  of  thosp  for**- 
named  Points,  yet  this  Examinatc  thinketh  something  was  done  in  the 
First :  viz.  As  he  hath  heard,  a  Survey  was  made  to  the  Purpose  before 
touched  of  the  Ministers  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Essex.  [To  this  Bancroft 
adds  a  note.  *  This  Siuvej  hath  been  made  in  most  shires  of  England, 
as  by  the  Surveys  themselves  to  be  shewed,  it  appesieth.  They  aio  in 
manner  of  Heallienish  Libels.'] 

The  minutes  of  tlie  elassis  held  at  Dedham  between  1582  and 
1589  also  show  how  the  early  surveys  were  made 

[1684]  90  Meeting.  1  July  at  Boxf  ord  .  .  . 
It  was  thooj^t  good  that  enquiry  should  be  made  of  the  number  of 

mynist^rs  nere  unto  u.s  wc>>  are  both  insofScient  in  Uininge  and 
notoriouslye  offensyve  in  Liffe.  .  .  . 
[1584]  21  Meeting.   3  August  at  Peldon  .  .  . 

M*"  Dow  and  M^"  Stocton  delt  with  the  gentlemen  in  Sufiolke  about  the 
number  of  ill  mynistera  as  it  was  before  appointed  and  are  enioignod 
to  goe  aga3me  before  the  next  me^ang  to  faMiwe  more  fully  of  l^sm. 

No  doubt  the  Puritans  of  1604  followed  the  precedent  thus  set 
when  they  compiled  the  present  list.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
discover  the  immediate  cause  for  their  activity  at  that  time,  and 
the  task  is  not  difficult.  On  his  accession  the  new  king  appeared 
to  be  taking  a  very  keen  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  agita- 
tion for  a  '  learned  ministry  '  and  against  lay  impropriation.* 
Especially  should  we  note  in  this  connexion  a  letter  of  Jamea  to 
tiie  two  aiehbishopB  '  (26  October  1603),  in  which  he  states  tiiftt, 
while  he  desires  to  uphold  religion,  he  leoefres  such  frequent 
oomplaints  of  the  paucity  of  chniohes  and  the  inefficuiicy  of 
ministers,  that  he  feels  compelled  to  demand  a  return  as  to  their 
number  and  quality.  He  also  states  that  where  the  revenues  are 
insufficient  for  the  maintemmce  of  able  ministers,  he  will  supply 
the  lack  from  impropriate  tithes.  The  Episcopal  Surve}^  for 
1603 — now  among  the  Harleian  and  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum^ — are  probably  those  obtained  in  answer  to  the 
king's  demand,  while  the  survey  printed  here  was  no  doubt 
prepared  by  the  Puritans  to  set  forth  the  case  as  it  appeared  to 
them. 

*  ThtPnAifkrim. MoMmmit  (OundM  Society),  |»p.86-8.  8m  ahn  Stfjpt^a 

«/  Whil'jift,  iii.  '27".  for  the  manner  of  nmkinfr  the  stirvoyH. 

*  For  this,  soc  espocially  the  Domestic  iState  Papers.  JamcK  I,  vols,  ii-iv.  At  fiist 
JamoB  Mema  really  determined  to  feston  to  the  eleify  the  impropriate  tlHiBB  wUeli 
had  devolved  on  the  crown.  See  abto  the  contemiMraiy  litenton  lalatiog  to  the 
aO'Called  Millenary  Petition  and  the  HamptOB  Ooort  Ooofemioe^ 

'  I>omestic  State  Papers,  iv.  33>. 
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The  bias  of  both  aete  of  dooiimeiits  is  easily  seen,  and  probably 
the  raal  state  of  affaire  is  to  be  obtained  by  taking  a  neaii  between 
the  PaTitan  retums  and  the  most  flattering  episcopal  ones.* 
In  this  ykm,  and  judging  from  the  many  retnnis  made  through- 
out  Elisabelih's  reign,*  we  infer  that  iddle  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tone  of  the  clergy  was  very  low,  there  was  some  little 
improvement  as  the  reign  went  on,  though  by  1603  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  well-equipped,  well-Kupported,  resident  ministry  had 
b^n  obtained.  This  not  tlie  place  to  state  the  many  causes  of 
such  a  condition  of  things.  The  frequent  changes  of  oflicial 
religion  and  the  custom  of  licensing  })reacher8  to  preach  that 
religion  had  their  effect,  but  the  chief  cause  was  the  system  of 
lav  impropriations,  the  full  force  of  which  was  not  felt  until  after 
the  Elizabethan  settlement.  This  system  tmnsferred  the  income 
of  ecclesiastical  livings  into  lay  hands,  leaving  only  a  bare  pittance 
for  the  Ticar  or  cmrate,  and  thus  prevented  able  men  from  entering 
holy  orden,  wfaHe  it  also  did  much  to  aooentuate  the  abuses 
caused  by  oidinary  pluralism  and  non-residenoe. 

Hie  manuscript  is  in  tabular  form,  the  details  of  the  120 
parishes  being  given  in  four  columns.  Gdumn  i.  contains  the 
name  and  descrq>tion  of  the  parish  and  an  account  of  the  patronage 
or  impropriation.  Column  ii.  gives  the  names  of  the  churches 
and  annexed  ohapels  in  each  parish,  and  often  states  the  number 
of  communicants  and  recusants.  Column  iii.  gives  the  names 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  churches  and  states  their  character, 
learning,  and  stipend,  and  column  iv.  simply  says  whether  tiie 
incumbent  is  'A  Preacher'  or  'No  Preacher',  here  abbreviated 
*P'  and  'N'  respectively.  The  footnotes  give  the  modern 
spellings  of  doubtful  place-names,  as  well  as  the  namcH  and  dates 
of  many  incumbents  as  they  are  discoverable  from  sources  other 
than  the  survey.'*  Albert  Pbbl. 

'  Tke  Lammtahk  BsUxU  of  the  MUnutry  in  Sl^ffaMnre.* 

1.  AmnaiBLD,^  a  Faisonage.  Impropriated  to  6^  John  Harper,  worth 
I90O  per  amram.  Vicarage  worth  £90  per  annimi.  Patron  fi^  John 
Harper.  The  parish  is  very  great,  some  dwell  11,  some  12  miles 
from  the  parish  church. 

*  The  8amm»ry  in  HarL  MS.  280,  British  Muaoum,  is  very  flattering,  but  ex- 
oeptioiialljf  valnldeia  that  it  give*  the  totab  for  all  the  dtoeesee. 

•  The  majority  are  to  be  found  at  LainJjeth  and  the  British  Mll^*^■lI^l.  Some  are  at 
the  Reoord  Oflioe,  and  there  are  a  few  valuable  papers  oonoeming  lay  patronage  in  the 
Bodfeiaa  libfwry.  The  Paritaa  nrvvja  in  the  auun  an  at  Dr.  Wflliaina**  Lihmy. 
Very  few  of  the  episcopal  sunrajs  jet  lemainnig  ht  the  powewlon  of  CSathednl 
Chapters  have  been  printed. 

For  most  of  these  identifications  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Lsadm,  J.P.,  of 
RufBiej;  iriio  io  tamfObig  a  IM  of  dw  inenmbent*  of  Steffmdahiie  cbwidieo  in  the 
sixteenth  oenturj,  and  to  iriiOB  wj  beot  thaabi  an  due. 
'  AMimfifld 
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AmtenfeUd  paiuJi  dmieh ;  commuiiicaiits  2,000.  Vkw  H'  Bobt. 
jbtou,^  non-resident,  ploialitftiit,  a  grievous  aweanr,  iriuRramMter, 
and  drunkard,  and  vety  uUflamed.  N.  . 

Chappells — 3. 

1.  Longuorc.  CHirat      Paddy,  a  meei  woriding.  A  reader  without 

Orders,   S<hoohnu.stor.  N. 

2.  Waralow.   A  reader  as  the  other.  X. 

3.  BUdnston.  A  reader  also,  a  young  scholar,  goeing  to  a  Grammar 

School  an  the  ««elce.  Stipend  20>  per  annmn  and  his  HoUyday 
Boaid.  N. 

2.  Lbkkk,  a  Market  town,  a  Parsonage  Impropriate,  held  by  the  most  of 

the  parishioners,  having  bought  each  one  their  own  tithes  ;  worth 
£400  per  annum.  The  N-icarage  worth  £10.  The  Patron,  if  anj^  one, 
Mr  Thomas  Rudiard  Esq.  The  Rectory  is  very  great.  People 
about  4,800. 

Leeke  parish  church.  Vicar  Ranne.'  N.  Pott  Stipendarie.  P. 
Churches  annexed — three. 

1.  Horton.  Ouate*  of  a  loose  Ufe.  Stipend  £5  0*.  8^. ;  very  ignore 

ant.  N. 

2.  Chedulton.  Curate  ^  very  ignorant ;  stipend  as  afore.  N. 

3.  Ipstones.  Cuzate  veiy  ignorant ;  stipend  £4  or  £5.  N. 

Chappells— 2. 

1.  KiLshtun.    Curate  without  Orders.   Stipend  what  the  people  will 

give  him.  N. 

2.  llarbioke.   Curate  William  Smallwood,  a  oowimon  dnmkaxd, 

makeing  of  unlawfnll  manages  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  oouiitey» 

tainted  with  other  vile  sins.  Hath  been  complained  of  both 
to  the  Bp.  and  Chancelkw,  and  yet  is  there  still.  Stipend  what 
the  people  will  fiive  him. 

3.  BiDDULPHE,  a  Parsonage  Impropriate,  held  by  John  Bowyer  £s^., 

worth  £20  per  annum.   Vic  arage  worth  £10  per  annum. 
Biddulphe  parish  church  ;  divers  recusants.  Vicar      Raddeley,*  very 
ignittaiit  and  very  worldly.  N. 

4.  Stoau  Upon  Tbeht,  a  veiy  great  pansh,  consisting  of  26  tomish^ 
Stoake  Parish  Chnroh.  Bsnon,  llie  Bp.  of  lichfisld  and  Ooventry.' 

Curate  Mr  Isghtfoot.*  Stipend  £10.  P. 
Churches  annexed — i. 

1.  Newcastle,  a  Market  town,  incorporate  of  Mayor  and  Bayliffs. 

A  curatship  of  tithes  in  kind  by  the  Parson's  allowance,  worth 
20  marks.    Curate  Mr  Marsh.  P. 

2.  Norton.*  Cmate  Roger  Teymley,  a  common  drunkard,  a  common 

maker  of  unlawfuU  maniages,  and  tainted  with  other  vile  sinn^ 
as  all  country  knows.  The  stipend  £6.  N. 

3.  Buislem.  Curate  Mr  Wood.>*  Stipend  £6.  N. 

*  Viear  1;MM-1604.   He  was  also  vicar  of  Standon,  whme  he  was  boried  2  Aogaii 

*  Rogw  Bmuw,  vkwr  lMO-1619.       «  Rkhttd  UitdMil.       •  Belph  Tmr. 

*  Richard  Badeley.  vfoar  1579-1619.      '  BinhopOTertOD.     *  TbonUMll^tibot. 

*  Norton  le  .Moon.  '*  Ralph  Wood. 
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4.  Wliitmore.  Curate  a  boy  witiiout  ordeis.  N. 
GhappeUs— 2. 

1.  BnckneU.   A  Reader,  Thomas  Sbaw  without  oiden.  Stipend 

allowed  by  the  yeaie  £3.  N. 

2.  Bagnald.  A  Reader  without  orden,goeth  to  a  GiammarSohool  on 

workedayes,  Thomas  Goodwyne.  N. 
&  Eliston,^  Impropriate  to  Thomas  Fleetwood  Esq.  Yioaiage  in  the 

K.  bookes  £4  12*.   Parsonage  worth  £120. 
Eliston  Parish  Church.    Communicants  600.    Vicar  Mr  Knij^t.^ 

Ignorant.  N. 

6.  Alton,  Parsonage  Impropriate  to  Mr  Bobt.  Meverell  and  M'^Henng, 

worth  per  annum  £100. 
Vicarage  in  R.  booke  £5.  Worth  £30  per  annum. 
CbmmumoantB  12D.  Yicar     Rawlin,^  ignonaife.  N. 

7.  Wbtton,  Impropriat.  to  M'  Burgoyne,  the  Glebe  wofth  280,  titlies  £90 

per  annum.  Patron  Hered.  Basset. 
Communioants  140.  Curate  ignorant.  N. 

8.  BLOiBB,^a  Parsonage  worth  £8.  Tithes  in  Potion's  hand  lor  the  most 

part.  Patron  heredes  Basset. 
Communicants  100.   Parson  ^  ignorant.  N. 

9.  Mafield  or  Matherfield,  Parsonage,  Impropriate  to  S*"  Walter  Aston, 

worth  £200  per  annum.  Vicarage  in  K..  booke  £3,  is  worth  £30  per 
annum. 

Mafield  Parish  C^ur(  li.   \'i(  ar,  scandalous,  ignorant.  N. 

A  Chappell  in  Butterton.    Parsonage  tithes  Impro.  to  William 

Oandesh.  Vicarage  tithes  belong  to  the  Yicar. 
Cmmte-H'  Higginbothome,  of  very  loose  life  and  Ignorant.  N. 

10.  Ilam,  Ptaaonago,  Impro.  to  M'  Porter.  Vicarage  in  K  booke  £5. 
Vicar  M'MoBse.^  Apceacher,  weake. 

11.  Watebvall,  Panonago,  Impropriate  to  M'  Bid.   l^eaiage  wocth 

£46  6".  8^.  per  annum. 
(  ommimicants  190.  A  Reader,*'  for  divers  yeares  without  orders.  N. 

12.  C'awton',^  a  village  standing  in  3  or  4  parishes,  is  but  a  curatship, 

maintained,  teneii,  bought  by  the  parishioners  for  that  purpose. 
Curate,  a  meere  worlding  and  very  ignorant.  N. 

13.  Cawdon,*®  a  Parsonage,  Impropriat  to  M""  Adderley. 
Curate.  Stipend  £6  per  annum,  very  ignorant.  N. 

14.  RowcESTER.  Parson.,  Impro.  to  Thomas  Trentham  Bsq.,  in  Lease 

wofth  £6. 
Curate  H'Smythe,^  pension.  N. 

15.  Chedul,  a  parson,  proper,  worth  £6  per  annum.    Patnin  Ttinity 

CoUedge  in  Oambiidge. 

Parson  D.  Hieron,*^  Pdlow  in  l^ity  CbUedge  in  Oambiidge.  Non- 
resident. P. 

Curate's  pension,  £10.  P. 

u  EUatitone.  ^  John  Knight,  vicar  1578-1011.  »  Thomas  Kawliu,  vicar 
1 W-1610.  *•  Vkm  Ray.  Robert  H«dde.  panoD  1S78>1619. 

»•  Roger  MojMJ,  vicar  IMO-l  63-2.  >»  Mmund  (3ke<len.  CUlOB.  *•  Caklon(?). 
*  Robert  Smith,  oacate  1566-1621.    *^  Dr.  SmuucI  Heron,  panOD  1602-1609  (!). 
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16.  KnrasLBT,  a  Puton.  pioper,  worth  £60. 

KiDgdey,  a  parish  church.   Parson     Stedman,** pMacheth  aeMbme, 

non-rosidont,  pluraUtant.  P. 

17.  DiLUERNE,23  a  Parson.  Impropriat.,  Ik  Ul  hy  one  Browne,  worth  i  JO 

per  annum.  A  vicarage  of  20  marks  j>t'r  annum.  Vicar  M'  Cooke, 
unlearned,  pluralitant,  non-resident.  N. 

18.  Causwsll,^  Paison.  Impro.,  held  at  Dilsenie,  fnxfk.  £20  per  annum. 

A  Tkaiage  worth  20  marki  per  aminm.  Viear  Tnzner,  plaoed 
there  this  7eare,»haTmg  been  a  gentieman*a  hooaehold  servant  manj 
jeaies;  very  igmnant.  N. 

19.  Chbckley,  a  Parson.  Impro.,  worth  £6  per  annum. 

Curate  Mr  Rathbone,^  stipend  £10 ;  a  practitioner  in  Phyaick,  but 
scldome  in  Divinity.  P. 

20.  Dkaycott,^  a  Parsonage  worth  £40  per  auuum. 
Many  recusants.  Parson      Peinfather.^  N. 

21.  AsmLBT,  a  Parsonage  worth  £30  per  annnm. 
fvaaa.  M'  Freeman,*  very  slow  in  preaching.  P. 

22.  MucKLESTON,  a  Parsonage  worth  100  markes  per  annum. 

Parson  H*^  Lea,^  ofienaive  to  the  whole  conntrey,  preacheth  very 
seldome.  P. 

23.  Meare,^^  a  Parsonage  Impio.,  held  by  John  Bowyer  £s^.,  worth 

£20  por  annum. 
Curate  31^  Huntbathe.^  Pension  £6 ;  a  meer  worlding.  N. 

24.  Hadlet,  a  Ptoon.,  Impro.,  held  by  Hr  Offely,  worth  £5  per  annnm. 

Yicaiagp  worth  £10  per  annnm. 
l^car  Bobt.  llorrice,'*  very  ignorant  and  a  weaver.  N. 

25.  BiTunr,  a  Parson.,  Lnpro.,  held  by  Edward  Egerton  Esq.,  worth  £20 

per  annum. 

Curate  Ralph  Eaton,  without  Orders.   Pension  £8.  N. 

26.  Adeley,  a  Parson..  Inipropriat.,  in  Lease  to  one  Beeche,  worth 

100  markes  per  annum.   Vicarage  40  markes. 
Awdley  parish  chnrch.  l^car  M' KdsaU,^  a  meere  wotlding.  N. 
Taike,  a  CShappelL  Reader  Thomas  Beech.  Stipend  4*;  witliout 

Orders.  N. 

27.  WoLSTANTON,  Parsou.  ^pro.  to  the  Bishoprick,  in  &nn  to  Balph 

Snead  Esq.,  worth  £5  per  annum. 

Vicarage  £30  per  annum. 

Wolstanton  parish  church.   Mr  Stevenson.^  Vicar.  P. 
Thursheld,  a  Cliappell.    A  Reader,  Stipend  40*,  commonly  h  boy 
without  Orders. 

"  Nicboloa  Steedraan.  parson  15S0-1007.  "  Dilliorne.  »*  Caverswall. 

**  Ralph  Turner,  vicar  1003.   In  the  mauusoript  the  words  *  Ue  was  vicar  there 
in  An**.  1004  *  are  added,  apparently  by  the  tranaoribnr  of  the  or%iBal  doeooNnt. 
*•  John  Rathbone,  curata  IflOO.  "  I>n>70ott*lB*Moon. 

»  William  PennWather,  parson  158.1-1(510. 
**  Bobert  Freeman  M.A.,  parson  1574-lCiOU. 

«  ThomM  Lee  1C.A,  penon  1S78-1680.  "  Hmt.  «  John  Huathttck. 
**  Vicar  1580  »«  William  KelMiIl,  view  1690-1609. 

»  Henry  Su-plien^on.  vicar  1688-1618.  The  nuuMMoript  has  the  addition : — '  He 
WM  buried  there  Anno.  1618.' 
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Koele,  a  church  annexed ;  tithes  belonging  to  it  worth  20 
inarkes.  Curate  Kaiph  Butterton,  very  ignorant,  a  common 
dronkazd.  N. 

S8.  Tbbhtkaii,  a  Paison.,  Impio.  to  the  PkMnde  tlieie,  bdongiug  to 
Biehaxd  LevMon,  woilih  £8  by  yean. 

Cniste  Jolin  Bndwell,  penaion  £10.  P. 
89.  BAMUunam^  FknoiL,  Impio.,  lidd  by  H'  Wells,  worth  £90  per  ann. 

Curate  Jamts  BAjif.*!  Stipend  £6.  N. 

30.  SwTNEBTON,  a  PazBon.,  held  by  the  Bp^  in  oommend. ;  in  farm  to 

M'  Gattichar,  a  Papist,  worth  £5  per  ann. 
Curate  John  Beardmore.^  Pension  £10.  N. 

31.  Stone,  a  Parish,  great,  a  Market  town.   Parson.*  Xmpxo.,  held  by 

Barber,  worth  £200. 
Stone  parish  church.   Curate  Bamabe  Willate,*  pension  £11.  N. 
Fulford,  a  Cliappell.  Curate,  commonly  a  boy,  pension  £4.  N. 

32.  Adbaston,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  Deane  of  Litchfield,  of  4  Townships 

and  divers  granges. 
CiiiatoH'Oowper.<*  Stipend£8.  K. 

33.  HiOR  Offlst,  a  l^car.,  £40  per  ann. 

Curate  M'  Skelton,^  utterly  nnkamed  and  a  meere  worldiug.  N. 

34.  EccLESHALL,  PaTsoD.,  Impro.  to  Dean  and  CSiap.  of  lichfield,  worth 

£300  standing,  of  25  Townships.  Vicarage  worth  £20. 
Eccleshall  parish  church.    Oommnnicanto  1,300.   Manj  reeiuanto. 

Vicar  Mr  Stephenton.4i  P. 
Chappells — 2. 

1.  Chames.   Reader  William  Gratbatch,  a  young  scholar,  presented 
with  Anne  Potter  for  fornication.  Stipend  40».  N. 

2.  Chalton.  Header  William  Cowaper,  a  milner.  Stipend  40*.  N. 

36.  NaBBCWB,  Puson,,  wor&  £40  per  ann. 
CazateM'Reddiiig.4*  N. 

96.  FoBiON,  a  PaiBon.,  worlih  £100  per  ann. ;  of  6  or  7  Townships. 
Pinon  If'  Mart^e^^veiy  nnleanied  and  of  loose  life.  N. 

37.  Chebsy,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  Deane  and  Chap. 

Vicar  Mr  Whitmoie,^  very  ftunons  for  his  skill  in  gameing  and  speciaUf 
in  Bowling.  N. 

38.  Seiohpord,  Parson.,  Impro.,  held  by  lease  by  M'  Rich.  Eld,  Gent., 

worth  100  markes  ;  held  from  the  K.  Ma^«.  Some  recusants.  Vicar 
MrErdlev.-^  N. 

39.  Elnall,  a  Parsonage. 

Reader  M*"  Alsop,**  very  unlearned.  N. 

40.  BoNTON,  a  Parsonage. 

Besder,  the  said  M'  Abop^  and  heaides  in  tliese  two  places^  he  leadeth 
commonly  in  a  Gentlewoman's  honse  each  Sabhatii. 

»•  Cunte  1588-1621.  "  Curate  uiitU  1004.  *•  Bamab«s  Willet. 

**  WUUmi  Cowper,  cnnts  until  1016.  Omto  imta  19H, 

»  Rogtr  Stephenton,  riomt  1579-UNNI. 

«*  James  Readying  or  Rkldings.  curate  1080-1017. 

«*  Thomas  Martin,  parson  1582-lt}35. 

M  Hnmphxey  Whitmore,  vicar  1573-1617. 

«  JohnTeHdatajor  Taidby,  vkn  IfiOl.  •  IVaaois  Abofpe,  died  lOM. 
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il.  Stafiobd»  the  ahiie  town.  Puaoiiage  FMiDii  ike  K.  Mali*: 

worth  £00. 

8t.  ^rarie.s  parish.    Communicants,  2,000.    Many  nciUMUlto.  F«non 

Mr  Palmer,*^  non-resident,  pluralitant.  P. 
St.  Chad,  another  church  in  Staff. 

42.  Cabtle  parish.  Parson.,  Inipro.,  held  from  the  K.  Ma***  by  M'  Cromp- 

ton,  worth  £40  per  ann. 
Many  leciuantB.  Caiate  H' Ooxe.^  N. 

43.  Bbaoblbt,  Parson.,  Mpio.  to  tiio  AichbiahopiiDk  of  Doblin,  wnNrtih 

£100.  Patron  Simon  DickeBMUl,  Gent.  Vicarage  worth  £10. 
.  Bradlpy  parish  churcli.   Some  reousants.   Vicar.  N. 
Billingtou    Chappell.     Reader    an    husbandman ;    pension  16 
groats.  N. 

44.  P£NKKicK,  a  colledge  dissolved,  held  from  the  K.  Ma^«  by  Edward 

Idttietmi  in  fee  forme,  worth  by  yeare  £250.  Rent  paid  to  the  King 
for  th«  same,  £69  8*,  out  of  whidi  rents  are  deducted  all  tiie  stipends 
of  the  miniiten*  maintenance  who  belong  to  tiiat  paash.  ia  Ihe 

Chappels  following  be  two  vicarages  impro.,  concealed  (as  it  is 

thought),  the  one  held  by  Henry  Ghomley,  gent.,  worth  20  markes^ 

the  other  bv  (rrogorv  Horton,  worth  as  much. 
Penkrick  parish  <  hnrch.    Communicants  1,UK).    Recusants,  men  4; 

women  14.  Minister  Mr  Johnson.  Stipend  £16.    P.    Uis  assi^itant 

Mr  Parker,  wages  £8.  P. 
C9im»hes  annexed— Shnnhill.  Ciuate's  stipend  £6.  N. 
Qiappells— 2. 

1.  Copenhall.  Oirate's  stipend  £4.  N. 

2.  Stretton.  Cmate  a  layman.  Stipend  £3  3«.  4(i.  N. 

45.  Chur<  H  Eaton,  a  parson,  worth  £60,  paid  out  of  it  to  the  K.  Ma^, 

£01.'^''  Patron  Gualter  CTietwynd  Esq. 
Some  recusiints.   Parson  M^"  Jennings.^  N. 

46.  Blimhill,  a  parson,  worth  £60 ;  the  parson  hath  the  Advowson  fot 

the  Patrons. 
Parson  n  was  a  Mass  Ploeat.  N. 

47.  Halanoton  ab  Haughtov,  parson.,  proper,  wrath  £40.  Patron  John 

Walter,  by  purchase  from  M*"  Bowse. 
Parson      Falconer.**  Pluralitant.  N. 
46.  Lapley.  Parson.,  Improp.  to  the  K.  Ma^«,  worth  £30  per  aon.,  held  by 

M*"  Brooke,  commimicant. 
Vicarage  worth  £20.  Patron  M*"  Brooke. 
Soma  recusants.  Vicar,*>a  swearer,  a  dnmkard.  N. 
49.  BxBBWOOD,  Pamon.,  annezed  to  the  Deaneiy  of  lichfield,  held  hj 

Lawranoe  Seller,  ww&  £100. 
Vicarage  worth  20  markes.  Patron  Deane  of  liohfield. 
Veiy  many  recusants.  Vicar  ^  a  notable  swearer  and  dronkaid.  N. 

"  John  Palmer,  M.A.,  puaon  ld87.  «*  Jolm  Cox,  died  Ittil. 

**  Probably  a  aUp  for  £10. 

M  William  Jenningi,  puMm  158S-1642  (T).      Btiph  XeoeiaB,  pmn  l<66-im 

*•  John  Falconer,  jiarson  l.*)"?  ;  also  vicar  of  AhewaB. 

**  Richard  Broiufeiki,  vioar  15iN>-lA38.  Roger  Tnmor,  vioar  15^ 
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50.  Baswkk  als  Berswick,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  De&ne  of  Lichfield, 

worth  £60.   Vicarage  worth  20  markes. 
Baswick  parish  church.  Vicar,  a  Mass  Priest.  N. 
CSiappells  annexed. 

1.  Aetoa  Tnuaall.  Yletr.  N. 

2.  RednalL  Many  xeensaiitB.  Vicai's  atipend  30  markes.  N. 

Coiats's  stapend  £5. 

51.  Sbbritf-Halbs,  Panon.,  Impro.,  lield  by  8'  Riohazd  L8V«aoii«  woA 

£60. 
Curate.  N. 

52.  Wb8toh-under-L[i>ab]},  a  panon.,  worth  £40. 

N. 

53.  Tyx.\ll,  parson,  proper,  worth  40  uiarkes.  PatxonS'  Gualtei  Aston. 
Parson  M*"  Smyth,^of  loose  life.  N. 

54.  C.AXNOCKS,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  Deane  and  Chap,  of  IJchfield,  worA 

£50,  held  by  Mr  Gohnan.  People  400,  almost  all  Papists,  as  is  com- 
monly seen  in  the  Jmnediction  of  the  Deane  and  Omp.  of  liehfield. 
Cnnte'a  pension  £8.  N. 
56.  GoLWics,  Panon.,  Impiio.  to  the  Deane  and  CSiap.  of  liehfield,  worth 
£80perann.  l^carage  worth  £20.  Patran  a  Pnhendazie. 

Recusants.  M*"  Peerson,**  non-resident.  N. 

Curate      Ady,  a  whoremonger,  drunkard,  gamester.  N. 

56.  RiDOLEY,"  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  Cathed.  Cliurch  of  Lichf.,in  Lease 

worth  £40.    Vicarage  £24.    Patron  Deane  of  Lichfield. 
Some  recusants.  Vicar  M^"  Ady,"*  a  gamester,  a  drunkard.  N. 

57.  COLTON,  Parson.,  £32.  Sir  Tho.  (iaysley  the  Patron. 
Parson  M»"  Hunt,**  of  loose  life.    Preacher,  weake. 

68.  Waston-upon-Tbent,  Parson.,  Impro.,  in  Lease,  worth  £40,  held  by 
Mr  Blade,  a  Beciuant. 
Some  recusants.  Curate's '^penaon  £6.  N. 

59.  Blbvbild,^  Parson.,  £90.  Patron  Mr  Bagott. 
Parson     Oooke,*  non-resident,  plnralitant.  N. 
Curate's  pension  £8.  P. 

60.  Gayton,  Parson.,  Impro. 
Curate  lend.   Pension  £6.  N. 

61.  Stow,^  Parson.,  Impro.,  in  lease,  worth  £40. 
Cerate  M*"  Bolton,  a  great  gamester.  Stipend  £8.  N. 

62.  MiLWicHE,  Parson.,  Impro.,  Vicarage  £10. 
Vicar."  N. 

63.  Enqlestbey,^  Parson  £30.  Patron  M'  Clietwynd. 
Parson  Hr  Greenwood.^  P. 

64.  Gbatwicsb,  Parson.,  in  Lease  worth  £20.  Patron  M'.  Oietwynd* 
Cnrate*'lead,  notin  Qrden.  Pension  £5.  N. 

Ralph  Smitli,  panon  168d.  ^{oiiMa  ptMnon,  view  IMS. 

»  Rutrf-Kv.  "  Nicholas  Adey,  vicar  1575-1620. 

ChriatopluT  Hunt,  parson  l.)92-l(W)l  (?).  «  Robe  rt  F'aux.  Blithfield. 
Riohacd  Cooke,  paraon  Io73-l(ilO  (?).  Also  vicar  of  Dilhorue,  where  buried  1617. 

•  StmbjChwtl^y.  TliomM  Byddingeib  ^vte  1809-161(1.  *  Ingestra. 
**  John  Greenwood,  3LA.,  pMeon  1W7.  "  Bielisid  PomlL 
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66.  Sandon,  Parson.,  Impro.,  Vicarage  worth  £24.  Patron  M*^  Earswicke. 
Vicaie «  N. 

66.  l[iircNraoir,  PanoiL,  m  Lease,  woiih  £90.  Batron  H '  Blunt. 
Cmato  M'  Liimej.  N. 

67.  UnozAiOB,  a  Ibxkst  tovne,  a  gnat  pariah.  PasBon.,  Imiao.,  iiiLeM 

worth  £11.  yicaiage£30.  Patron  Deane  of 'Windaw. 
People  1,600.    Recuaants  some.  Vicai      BaniM,<*  ignoiaiit  aid 
scandalous.  N. 
Rusher,  Schoolmaster,  preacheth  each  other  Sabbath.  P. 

68.  Bramshall,  Parsonage  worth  £20.  Patzon  Sir  Fulke  Greevd. 
Parson  Mr  Key.™  P. 

69.  Leighe,  a  Parson.,  worth  £100.  Patron  Hereds.  Aston. 

People  500,  many  recusants.   Parson  M<  Palmer,^  nou-reiiident  ud 
pluralitant.  P. 

70.  Bbomlbt  Abbotb  ab  Paosis,  a  Market  towne.  Parson.,  Impco.  to  tk 

Abhy  of  Burton,  in  Lease  worth  £80.    Vicarage  £16.  FMns 
M'Pagott. 
Peoplo700.  Vicar  M*  Stone."  P. 

71.  Handbubie,  Parson.,  Impxo.  to  the  Bp,  of  Goventiej,  worth  in  ham 

£140.  Vicarage  worth  £30. 
Handburie  Parish  Church.  People  800.  Vicar  Mr  Hill. ^  P. 
Moukinton,  Church  annexed.   Curate's  pension  £10.  P. 
Newborrow,  a  Chappell.  Curate's  pension  £6.  N. 

72.  TuTBURY,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  Abby  there.  Vicarage  £12.  PstzoQ 

the  King. 

Some  popish.  Vicar  M'  Naile,"**  of  a  scandalous  life,  seldom  preat  hetk  P. 
7S.  BouBBToy,  Ptoon.  proper,  worth  £60  per  ann.  Patron  dianceUor  o( 
Dntchy  of  Lowe  {sic). 
Parson     Bolestone,^  a  woriding.  N. 

74.  Bubtov-uvoh-Tbbmt,  a  great  parish.   Parson.,  Impio.  to  the  ihlf 

there,  holden  by  William  Paget. 
People  1,500.   Cknate  M^Iassall.^o  Pension  £40.  P. 

75.  YoXALL,  a  parson.,  worth  £60.  Patron  Mr  HoUjrs. 

Many  popish  recusants.  Parson  M'  Waterhoose,^  pluralitant  and  aoa- 
resident.  P. 

76.  Tattenhill,  a  great  parish.  Parsonage  £140.  Patron  Chancellor  oi 

the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster. 

Tatenhill  Parish  Church,    People  800.    Parson  D.  Babiugtoa,^iM>ft- 

resident,  pluralitant.  P. 
Barton,  a  church  annexed.  Curate's  pension  £10.  P. 
Wichnor,  a  church  annexed.  Curate's  pension  £6.  N. 

77.  Pn  BiDWABE,  Impro.  to  Lichfield  church. 
Some  popish.  Cnrato.  N. 

«  PMw  Bofdinaii,  vjoar  1608.  *  Thomas  Bsmes,  viear  156^16ia. 

Thomas  Key,  parson  1. "90  (?)- 1636.  "  John  Palmer,  parson  1601 

"  GeorK<-  Stone,  vicar  158<i-Ui20.  »»  Ricbud  Hill,  M.A.,  vicar  IHO-J-lo 

Thomas  Xoale,  B.A.,  vicar  1595-1627.  "  Edwaid  Roleatoo.  MJL 

**  John  Willi,  oniate  1601.  ^  John  WateriuNMO^  MJL 

*•  Bffooo  BaUngtoD,  I>.D.,  pielMidaiy  of  Bidiopahiill,  panon  1596. 
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78.  Hamsted  Ridwark,  Parson.,  worth  £80  per  aun.   Patron  heires  of 

Pytxherbert. 

Many  popiah  and  leoosantft.  Panon  M'  Digby,^  a  lend  man.  N. 

79.  MATA8T0H*^RiDWARB,aPtebeiid.  IinpEo.tot]ieClrazehof  LkMeld. 
Panon  Mr  Langton.*^  N. 

80.  Emo  Bromlbt,  a  prebend.  Impro.  to  the  Chnidi  of  lichfield. 
Curata  M'  Mote,  aeUomc  preacheth.  P. 

81.  Alderwas,^  a  piebend.  Impio.  to  the  Church  ol  Lichfield.  Vicar. 

tithes  £5  6«.  8<1. 
Vicar  M""  Falconer,^  non-resident  and  piuralitant.  N. 

82.  Edixoale,  a  prebend.  Impro.  to  the  Choich  ol  Xichheld. 
•    (Airate      Boydell.  Stipend  £4.  N. 

83.  Whitinoton,  a  prebend.  Impro.  to  the  Church  of  Lichfield,  £4  8^.  9^. 

Vkaiage  a  donative,  nothing  in  the  K.  bookea,  worUi  £20  per  arnxum. 
Donor  M'  Fowler  Bsq. 
Vicar  M'  Brat»  a  lend  man.  N. 

84.  CunoK  Camytls,  Person,  proper,  rated  £30.  Pation  M'  Heningham 

Esq. 

Clifton  Parish  Ghnzch.  Parson  M'  Walkedyne.  P. 
Chappells— 2. 

1.  Chilcote.    Curate.  P. 

2.  Harlaston.    CMrate  Mr  Gilbert.  P. 

85.  Elford,  Piirsonage  proper,  rated  £13  6*.       Patrona     John  Bowee 

and  Mf  Brooke  Gent. 
Parson  Mr  Hill.M  P. 

86.  Thorp,»  not  Impro.  Rated  £5  6«.  5<i.  Patron  Mr  Burdet  Esq. 
PaxaonMrjUUm."*  N. 

87.  HaaTBRi''  a  Pazaon.,  Impro.  to  tlie  dinrch  of  Lichfield. 
Neither  Vicar  nor  Cniate.  N. 

88.  Dbattov  Bassbt,  Parson,  proper,  worth  £60  per  ann.  Patron 

Countesse  of  Lecester. 
Parson  M'  Pa.ston,^  non-resident  and  piuralitant.  P. 

89.  [  Paraon.,  Impro.  to  the  Cathedrail  church  oi  Lichfield, 

worth  £:3<l. 

Some  recusants.   Parson  and  prebendary  D.  Hintou,  Archdeacon  of 

Coventry.   Non-residont  and  piuralitant.  P. 
Curate  Tho.  Hargrave,  of  leud  life.  N. 

90.  Norton,  Parson.,  Impro.,  in  the  hands  of      Fowke,  worth  £30. 
Many  popish.  Cozate'a  pension  £8.  N. 

91.  Fabkalb,**  Parson.,  Impro.,  in  tiie  tenor  of  Mr  Paget,  worth  20  (?).  . 
Many  popiah.  Cmate'a  stipend  £6,  paid  by  M'  Paget.  N. 

92.  LoNOOOH,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  Dean  and  Chap,  of  lichfield  or  to 

Mr  Paget*  worth  £50.  Vicarage  worth  £3a 
Some  recusants.  Vicar  a  wodding,  seldom  preacheth.  P. 

*•  BdwMd  Digliy,  panon  1001-20.  UavMgn  Bidwace. 

o  Feter  Langton.  jiarson  1002-4  (buried  U  January  1608/4)l  This  ia  FtoWa 
mxooftifioT,  John  Langton.  who  <li<>(i  in 

**  Ahewas.  **  John  Falconer,  vicar  1508.    iSee  Uaughton  (no.  47). 

M  John  HilL  panon  1586-1622.        ■*  Thorpe  OonataatinA. 

**  Robert  Aahton,  panon  1558.  HaHcIour  (?).       •*  Geor^  Paston,  M.A., 

panon  IBM.  Weeford.  The       is  blank.  FanwelL 
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98.  8HENST0N,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  the  K.  Ua^ie :  the  Glebe  Land  is  held  by 

Lease  by  M'.  Roger  Fowke  Esq.,  and  the  tyt^bm  hy     Tho.  Holt, 
worth  £60  per  annum.  Vicarage  worth  £26  per  annum. 
People  500,  some  recuaants,  many  popish.  Curate     Aston.  Arraigned 
of  Felony.  N. 

94.  Hansswobth,*^  a  parson.,  worth  per  ann.  £120.    Patrons  John 

Bows  and  8^  Bobt.  Stanford. 
Some  leonaantB.  The  Paison  is  a  bad  liver. 

95.  BuBEALL,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  Sr  Bdw.  Leigh,  worth  £20.  Vicarage 

worth  as  much.  Patron  8'  £dw.  Leigh. 
Vicar  Mr  Bayly.**  P. 

96.  Aldkido,  Parson,  worth  £80.   Patron,  Mr  Longfield. 
Aldridg  parish  church.  Parson  M^"  Scott,^a  good  lawyer.  N. 
Chappell  amiexed.    Many  recusants. 

97.  LiCDiBLD»  a  CSathedxall  CSrarch  with  3  padalies  in  Uie  dty.  The 

Impio*beloii0B  to  the  Deane  and  Cliapter,  worth  £200.  People  6,000: 
HanyPopiah.  HYPa8ton,**onein0iimbeiitof  tiieSparishtes^reoeiTing 
of  the  Deane  and  Clmptcr  £30  per  ann.,  and  paying  £9  apiece  to 
3  curates.  Non -resident  and  pluralitant.  No  ordinary  pveaclien 
in  the  whole  city.  N.N.N. 

One  CliappoU  amiexed.    Many  popish.    Curate's  stipend  £3.  N. 
96.  Tamwobtu,  a  town  incorporate  of  Baylifis.  Impro.  to  the  K.  iu  Lease, 
xsted  £67  6«.  Od.  in  ihe  K.  booke  of  tenths. 

Tamworth  parish  church.  People  3,000.  H'Mdnld,**  non-resident.  P. 
Curate's  stipend  £16.  N. 

Chappella— 3.  Bfany  recusants. 

99.  Walsall,  a  Parson.,  Impro.  to  S*"  Edw.  Leigh,  worth  £80  per  ann. 

Patron  either  the  Master  of  Wards  or  M^  Littleton's  \ndow. 
Walsall  parish  church.     Communicants  2,000.    Many  recusants. 

Vicar.**  N. 
H*  Sdater,  SchoohDoaster.  P. 
AGha^pdl.  Corate's  stipend  £3.  N. 

100.  WsDHiSBUBY,  Pteson.,  Impio.  to  the  K.  Ma^,  wordi  £30.  Vicarage 
as  much.  Patron  the  King. 

Some  recnsants.  Incumbent  Mr  Dolphiiie,*'  sometimes  preacheth.  P. 

101.  Westbromry,  Parson.,  Impro.  to  Mr  Whorw-ood.  wortiL£60. 
Many  popish.    Curate's  pension  £6  ;  a  layman.  N. 

102.  SoDOLEY,**  Parson.,  Impro.  to  Edw.  L.  Dudley.  Vicarage  worth  £40. 
Vicar  M^  Brown.®"  Pluralitant,  non-resident.  P. 

103.  Dablastov,  Parsonage  worth  £26.  Patron  H'  Oflky,  CStiaen  ol 
London. 

Incombent  M'  Biirton,^non-re8ident,  j^nralitant.  P. 

**  Handfliporth.  "  LawTenoeBay]ey,Tkar  January  1003/4 -September  1004. 

"  John  Scott,  parson  1575-1822. 

»*  George  Paston,  incumbent  1694 ;  abo  pMSon  oi  I>rayton  Buaet  (no.  88). 
Roger  Mold,  1578(7). 
Robert  Wihoo.  yiotr  167ff. 

-  "  Richard  Dolphinc.  incumbent  1507-1019.  Sedgeley. 
**  Richaixl  Brown,  M.A.,  vicar  1673. 
'**  James  Burton,  incumbent  1501. 
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IM.  Btshby.^^^^  Parson.,  Impro.,  worth  £40  per  ann.  Vicarage  woilii  £90. 
Patron  Edwazd  Littleton.  Many  popiBh.  Many  xeciuaiits. 
Incumbent  a  meerc  worldinjr.  N- 

105.  WuLVERHAMPTOx.  ii  Collopiat  ( liurch.  Tiiipro.  to  the  K.  Ma''*'  or 
Deane  of  Windsor  ;  value  of  lands  belonging  to  it  is  £H(K)  per  ami. 
There  be  7  Frebendii  and  a  sexton  under  them.  7  tStipeudaries.  The 
aOowaiiee  ior  iof  them  is  lOnobles  apiece,  lor  the  other  Snz  ponnda 
apieoe.  ffix  of  these  PreboidB  be  held  by  S'  Qualter  Lereaoo,  the 
other  is  held  1^  another.  The  rent  reserved  to  tiie  Deane  of 
Windsor,  £38. 

People  4,0(X).  Many  popish.  Many  reeosants. 
Chappells — 3. 

1.  Pelsall.    Curate's  stipend  £4.  X. 

2.  Wibiall.    Curate  liath  no  stipend  reserved.  N. 

3.  Bflflon.  Cniate  hath  no  stqiend  reserved.  N. 

These  eoiates,  specially  two  of  them,  Mbonsell  and  Cbwper, 
be  notorious  drunkards  and  diascdnte  men. 

106.  Tetnall,  a  CoUedge  dissolved,  5  Prebends  and  a  Deane.  Impro.  to 

the  K.  Ma"'^.  worth  300  markes.    The  Dean's  stipend  reserved  is 
jd  oh}'^    One  Prebend  is  held  by       Richard  Leveson,  one  by 
ilf  (Jualter  Wriotesley,  two  by  Richard  Creswell. 
Curate's  stipend  20  markes.  N. 

107.  CoiWAU.,  Fiebend  of  Tetoall. 
Cmate,  ^bendaiy  of  loose  life.  N. 

106.  WoHBOXin,  a  Fknon.,  Lnpio.,  held  by  Hngb  Wiiotesley  Esq.  Worth 
£40.  Vicarage  worth  £26.  Patron  Edward  L.  Dudley. 
Vicar  ^  plurahtant.  N. 

109.  Pen,  Parsonage,  Impro.  to  the  Vicars  of  Lichfield,  worth  £20.  Vicar- 
age  worth  as  much.  Patrons  the  Vicars  of  Lichiield. 

Vicar.  N. 

110.  KNiVAB,^Par8on.,  Impro.  to  the  K,  Mati«,  held  by  Lease  by  M'  Whor- 
wood,  worth  £00. 

Astiipeiidaiy,  £10.  P. 

111.  Patdioham,  a  Pluaon.,  Impro.  to  the  K.  Ma^'^,  held  by  Edw.  Giffard, 
Gent.,  non-communicant.  Worth  40  markes.  Patron  the  K.  Ma^«. 

Vicar      Cooke,***^  unlearned.  N. 

112.  En FKiLD,*^  Parson.,  worth  £10().    Patron  Whorwood. 
Parson,  M*"  Columb\Tie,^  non-resident  et  plurahtant.  P. 

113.  Tkisale,  Parsonage  worth  £20. 
Puaon,^  non-resident  et  plnralitant.  N. 

114.  Htmlbt,  Parson.,  worth  £20.  Patron  Edward  L.  Dudley, 
ftoon.  K. 

Bush  bury. 

***  It  is  doubtful  what  thte  Motenoe  iumim.  In  oontomporuy  PttriUn  litontuTe. 

however,  we  often  have  rontoniptuouw  references  to  *  three-halfpenny  priests'.  Thi» 
may  be  a  similar  alliuion  to  the  Dean' a  demerits,  or  merely  a  way  of  siatiug  that  he 
got  nothing  from  the  Uviug.  Anthony  Hunte,  viOMr  Ifi07. 

Kinver.  William  Cooke,  vicar  13S2-1613. 

Envillf.  John  Columbyne.  S.T.B..  parson  l.",!»7. 

***  Anthony  Uunte,  parson  1592-1023  (!).   TrysuU  was  hekl  witii  Wombourue. 
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115.  Haolbt.  N. 

116.  SwYNFOBD  {BwYMmnt},^  Panonage  worth  £40.  Patnm  Bdv.L 
Dodky.  N. 

117.  Broome.  N. 

118.  Clent,"0  N. 

119.  Gryndon,  a  Parsonage  proper.  Patron  M'  Basset. 

Grindou  parish  churck.  Panon  Mr  Thoiley,^  of  scandalous  life,  f . 
A  Chappell — Oncoate. 

Curate  Ralph  Salt,  a  leud  young  man  without  Orders,  aiuloual 
all  good  order  weareth  a  feutlier  in  his  hat.  N. 

120.  Stajjxjon,  Parsonage  worth  £60  per  annum. 

Panon  M'  Robert  Aston,^^  Nou-iesident,  plmalitant.    A  gneroai 
sweaier,  wlioiemaatar,  dnmkud,  and  very  unkiaTnwI.  N. 

Time  be  No  Pnachan  in 

Parish  CSraxdiM  O 

Churches  annexed  and  Oiappells  9S 

So  that  there  be  118  congregations  which  have  no  jaeachera,  Mittet 

have  had,  (for  the  most.)  now  more  than  40yeaies. 

Nou-Resideutii  and  Pluralitants     .      .      •      •  .16 


There  be  18  congregations  served  by  Laymen,  By  Scandaloujj  .  40 


In  iheee  120  Panahea,  120  No  Ptoacheis,  who  he  in  some  oi  ICnirin 
beeideB  many  mo  in  the  Oathedrall  and  Oolkgiat  chnrohea. 
Then  be  about  10  more  panahes  the  estate  whereof  is  not  yet  kum. 


"Whereof  Preachers  . 
No  Preachers 


1! 

5 


Parsonages  Impropriat  at  the  least 


75 


The  rector  was  Nicholas  Pa«ton  1577-1616  (?). 

Inoumbeut  Robert  Cleye  1598  (;)-1610. 
^  Lawnooe  Thorley,  B.A,  panon  10M>16O7. 
>»  Ptam  1670-ieM  i  atao  viewof  AktoofieU  (nOw  1). 
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Reviews  of  Books 

The  Roman  Empire:  Essays  on  the  ConstUtUional  History  (a.  d.  81 — 
1081).   By  F.  W.  fiussELL.   2  vols.   (London :  Longmans,  1910.) 

The  first  of  these  volomes  consists  of  an  introduction,  sixteen,  essays  on 
Roman  history,  treated  in  periods,  during  the  thousand  years  covered  by 
the  title,  and  a  general  review  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  the  second  of  a 
short  narrative  of  facts,  an  account  of  the  part  played  by  Armenia  and 
the  Armenians  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  which  is  continued  to  1120,  and 
a  revised  narrative  of  the  so-called  twenty-two  years  of  anarchy  (695-717). 
The  author  expressly  states  that  his  work  is  subjective,  not  objective,  and 
makes  no  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  details,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
ungenerous  and  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the  numerous  errors  to  be 
found  in  the  book :  bnt  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  choose  &  nar- 
rower field  and  make  a  deeper  study  of  the  fitetatiue  dealing  with  it. 
No  one  acqnainted  with  modem  zeeearch  could  make  John  Halala  an 
author  of  the  seventh  or  dj^th  century  (ii.  89) ;  and,  though  the  spurious- 
nees  of  the  Secret  History  of  Procopius,  maintained  in  vol.  i,  is  abandoned 
in  vol.  ii,  Dr.  Bussell  ascribes  the  establishment  of  its  genuineness  to 
Professor  Bury  (ii.  39)  and  not  to  its  real  author,  Haur\'.   The  excessive 
wideness  of  scope  indeed  applies  not  only  to  the  whole  subject  chosen,  but 
to  each  separate  essay  ;  for,  though  each  chapter  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  particular  period,  the  chapters  in  fact  range  not  only  over 
the  whole  history  of  the  empire  (with  many  repetitions),  but  over  the 
whole  hiatoiy  of  tiie  world,  especially  of  modem  times :  in  fact  tiie  first 
volume  mi^t  well  be  described  as  essajw  on  political  sdenoe  illustrated 
from  the  history  of  tiie  Roman  aninre.  Some  of  the  autiior's  remarks 
are  suggestive,  as  e.g.  the  propoaitbn  (i.  252)  that  freedom  depends  not 
upon  the  form  of  the  constitution  but  upon  the  fact  tiiat  the  functions  of 
government  are  carried  on  by  ordinary  citisMis,  not  by  a  professional  class ; 
bat  the  analogies  between  the  movements  and  institutions  of  the  empire 
nnd  those  of  our  own  day  are  often  fanciful,  and  the  application  of  such 
terms  as  '  Unitarian,'  *  Protestant,'  and  *  Socialist '  to  men  of  those  timea 
is  wholly  misleading. 

The  style  is  involved,  and  abounds  in  obscure  expressions  and  allusions. 
I  have,  for  instance,  no  notion  who  the  Alexander  of  i.  220  and  the  George 
of  ii.  452  are,  nor  do  I  understand  the  meaning  of  *riank'  in  i.  25S 1.  20  (is 
this  a  misprint  ?),  or  the  refeienoe  to  11.  PobyedonostcheS  in  ii.  121. 
I  muat  also  confess  ignorance  as  to  the  identity  of  the  *  dualist  renegade  * 
(wluttwer  this  may  mean)  who  was  burnt  aliye  (i.  266) ;  I  do  not  know  who 
axe  meant  by  *  Justinian's  subjects  on  either  side  of  the  Danube '  (ii.  278) ; 
-VOL.  xzn. — NO.  on.  ▲  a 
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and  the  meaning  of  '  inwrtebiate  qnadxiayllablee  *  (i.  908)  is  wluilly 

beyond  me.  Some  of  tiiese  obscmttieB  are  perhaps  the  leralt  of  careless- 
ness, which  has  in  several  places  produced  incorrect  or  ungrammatical 
sentences,  as  in  i.  1611. 23;  223  penult.;  2711.18;  ii.  299  11.  22,  23;  33611.18, 
19  ;  U%  11.  33,  34  ;  455 1.  17.  In  i.  173 1.  29  '  patrimony  '  .seeins  to  have  been 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  paronomasia  with  '  patrician  '  and  '  patriarch  *, 
for  it  is  hard  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it.  Equally  obscure  is  *  colonial 
aecietaiiat'ini.  9051. 18.  *Salop]iaeidiis'(i.206)i8nodonbtainiapfint, 
while  in  ii.  144  '1181'  iaa  slip  for  *1061*,  and  in  ii.  337  L  16,  *fifth*  for 

*  fourth  * ;  and  in  ii.  289  the  date  1059  cannot  have  been  intended.  A  move 
careful  revision  would  perhaps  also  have  removed  some  inconsistencies, 
such  as  that  between  i.  253,  where  Tiberius  II  is  said  to  have  been  weak 
and  short  sighted,  and  i.  257,  where  he  is  represented  as  manfully  confront- 
ing  difhculties. 

The  exuberant  obscurity  of  Dr.  Bussell's  style  often  makes  it  difficult 
to  discover  what  his  real  opinions  aie,  but  it  seems  probable  that  one  of  the 
objecta  of  the  work  ia  to  defend  the  imperial  system.  He  has  a  good  word 

to  say  even  for  the  administration  of  Domitian,  and  he  strongfy^  maintains 
that  the  third  centiiry,  in  spite  of  tiie  insecurity  of  the  occupancy  of  the 
throne,  was  in  fact  a  period  of  progress  under  conscientious  rulers.  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  period  has  been  treated  with  undeserved  contempt ; 
but  Dr.  Bussell's  defence  is  vitiated  by  his  use  of  the  worthless  statements 
of  the  Augustan  history  and  the  spurious  docimients  contained  in  it.  In 
the  lattt  period  he  goes  quite  counter  to  received  notions  in  insisting  uptm 
the  miMnfiis  of  Bysantine  punishments ;  but  nevertheless  I  believe  that 
he  is  right.  The  mutilations  and  blindings,  which  are  so  shocking  to  our 
sentiments,  are  not  a  mark  of  cruelty,  but  of  respect  for  human  life.  In 
earlier  times  and  in  medieval  Europe  the  victims  would  have  been  put 
to  death.  The  argument  that  the  change  from  "  comes  sacrarum  largi- 
tionum  '  to  Aoyo^enTs  implies  the  degradation  of  the  finance  minister 
to  the  position  of  a  clerk  and  the  resumption  of  financial  control  by  the 
emperor  in  ponon  is  surely  a  misundecstanding.  The  funetions  of  the 
office,  like  that  of  any  other  offioe,  wen  naturally  modified  by  time,  but 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  of  title,  which  is  merely  part  of  the 
gradual  adoption  of  Greek  as  the  official  language  in  place  of  Latin,  which 
began  under  Justinian.  But  any  confidence  which  we  might  feel  in  the 
author's  judgement  and  his  grasp  of  facts  cannot  but  receive  a  shock  when 
we  meet  with  such  strange  statements  as  that  (i.  218)  Justinian  '  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Tiberius '  (I  should  have  thought  it  hard  to  imagine  two 
men  more  unlike)  and  (i.  248)  that  under  Phocas  'the  beacons  of  th« 
Persian  host  *  (they  crossed  the  Euphrates  two  months  befon  his  death) 

*  mi^t  perhaps  have  been  seen  by  the  more  venturesome  outposts  of  the 
Avars  * ;  nor  can  we  place  much  trust  in  his  reproduction  of  his  authorities 
when  we  find  (li.  254)  firjSfva  ruiv  iv  crrf>aT(iai<:  iav  voXkm'  (vTropdr 
(not  to  allow  any  official  to  enjoy  large  emoluments)  rendered  by  '  keep 
the  supplies  down  during  the  campaigns  '. 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  work  is  the  sketch  of  Armenian  a&irs.  It 
is  nuce  to  find  a  writer  on  the  relations  between  the  empire  and  the  eattem 
peo^es  treating  his  subject  from  both  sides,  and  the  importance  of  the 
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part  played  by  Armenians  in  imperial  affairs  from  the  time  of  Heraclius 
oniruds  deserved  greater  prominence  than  lias  hitherto  been  given  to  it. 
MoNOTer»  Dr.  Biuaell  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  use  of  the 
history  of  Stephen  of  Taron,  whieh  until  the  appearance  of  Gelaer  and 
Bnickhardt*8  translation  in  1907  ^  could  be  read  only  in  Armenian  or 
Rnsnan.  Unfortunately  the  utility  of  his  narrative  for  purposes  of  research 
is  greatly  impaired  by  its  brevity  and  by  the  complete  absence  of  references, 
which,  perhaps  defensible  in  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  inexcusable  where  new 
ground  is  broken.  £.  W.  Brooks. 

A  Roman  Frontier  Post  and  Us  People  ;  the  Fort  of  Newstead  in  the  Parish 
of  Melrose.  By  James  Curle,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  F.S.A.  (Glasgow  :  Macle^ 
hose,  1911.) 

The  fortunate  possessors  of  this  beautiful  hook  will  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  St^otland  for  their  lavish  outlay 
in  producing  it ;  whether  those  whose  purse  is  not  long  enough  to  afford 
so  great  a  luxury  will  feel  the  same  is  another  question.  But  let  it  be  said 
at  onoe  that  if  so  somptnoiiB  a  pobfication  of  the  remains  of  a  Soman 
frontier  fort  were  deemed  necessary,  it  oonld  not  have  been  entrosted  to 
better  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  James  Carle,  whose  work  ia  beyond  praise. 
We  would  only  express  a  sliest  regret  that  since  it  was  decided  to  publish 
on  this  scale,  with  illustrations  of  jnactically  every  fragment  of  ancient 
handiwork,  it  might  have  been  well  to  defer  the  issue  of  the  work  until  the 
site  had  been  exhausted.  On  p.  139  we  read  that  some  half-dozen  pita 
were  discovered  and  cleared  out  while  the  volume  was  passing  through 
the  press  ;  and  from  p.  155  it  appears  that  in  one  of  these  there  was  found 
(associated  with  early  pottery)  an  interostind  fragment  of  decorated 
leather-work,  similar  to  that  figured  on  plate  xxi,  an  illustration  of 
which  (in  view  of  the  rarity  of  such  objects)  would  have  been  most 
acceptable. 

Lying  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  triple  peak  of  BSldon— -assuredly  the 
Trimontium  {Tptftmrnav)  of  Ptolemy— the  site  of  Newstead  revealed 
itself  to  the  unerring  eye  of  Agricola  as  the  key  to  the  route  northward 
from  the  Tweed,  the  crossing  of  which  river  it  controlled ;  and  a  large 
camp,  49  acres  in  extent  (exceeded  in  area  only  by  that  of  Inchtuthil 
amongst  those  of  Scotland),  which  crowns  the  ridge,  was  most  probably 
occupied  by  his  force  on  its  northerly  advance.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  early  fort  of  irregular  shape  was,  like  that  of  Bar  Hill 
(cf.  anUt  xxii.  613,  1907),  the  work  of  Agricola.  The  traces  of  successive 
occupations  and  abandonments  have  been  studied  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  the  result  is  to  show  that  the  Roman  tenure  of  the  position  falls  into 
two  periods — the  earlier  beginning  with  Agricola  and  lasting  into  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  the  later  commencing  in  the  Antonine  age  and 
interrupted  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Pius  by  a  temporary  retire- 
ment  from  the  territory  north  of  the  Vallum.  Mr.  Curie's  study  possesses 
great  vahie  as  an  example  of  archaeological  method  The  use  of  converg- 
ing lines  of  evidence  could  not  be  better  illustrated.  Not  only  are  the  traces 

»  SeeiMle,zziU.343. 
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of  zeboilding,  filling  up  of  ditches,  kc,  made  to  tell  their  tale,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  finds  of  coins  and  pott<»rv  is  utilized  to  the  full.  The  coins 
have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Geor^re  Macdonald,  and  Invsides  confirming  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  several  years  ago  by  Professor  Haverfield  as  to  the 
date  at  which  the  Scottish  lowlands  were  firfally  abandoned  by  the  Romans, 
help  VB  in  detenniniiig  the  appxoamate  length  ol  the  fizst  period  of  oeeupft' 
tion  of  Newstead.  The  evidence  of  the  potteiy  ie  most  eldlfaUy  need  by 
Hr.  Carle,  who  is  not  only  familiar  witii  what  others,  each  as  DrsgendotS 
and  Dechelette,  have  written  on  this  subject,  but  has  a  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  the  continental  material  equal  to  that  of  his  authorities. 

The  picture  presented  to  us  of  the  fort  and  its  buildings  is  hardly  as 
complete  as  might  be  wished.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  almost  entire 
destruction  of  the  stone- work  by  quarrying,  but  partly  also  to  the  method 
of  esosawtion  adopted  from  motives  of  economy.  In  lb.  Curie's  wotds 
(p.  42),  *  the  only  boilding  within  the  fort  which  was  laid  bars  in  anything 
Uke  its  entiiety  was  the  Fkinoipia ;  the  rest  were  merely  outlined  by 
following  the  walls,  diagonal  trenches  being  cut  across  any  chambers 
which  were  discovered.*  The  drawbacks  of  this  method  are  admitted  by 
Mr.  Curie  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  the  expense  of  removinji  the  earth 
from  the  whole  excavated  area  could  have  been  met,  more  defiiiitf  con- 
clusions might  have  been  drawn  as  to  the  number  of  troops  quartered  at 
Newstead,  and  the  accommodation  provided  for  them.  As  it  is,  we  are 
less  fuUy  infoimed  about  its  arrangements  than  we  are  about  those  of 
Gellygaer  or  Housesteads.  The  prmoipia,  it  may  be  lemarked,  an  the 
largest  hitiksfto  excavated  in  Britain.  On  p.  ^  Hr.  Curie  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Domassewski,  es^reased  several  yean  ago,  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  provision  of  a  qtiaeslorium  for  a  permanent  camp.  It  is, 
however.  r!:(>!ierally  agreed  that  Novaesium  furnishes  an  example  of  such 
a  building,  at  least  in  its  earlier  period. 

One  or  two  points  of  detail  may  be  noted.  The  plan  of  the  fort  might 
have  been  made  more  helpful  by  a  little  additional  vx^wm  in  colouring. 
Red  tint  has  more  than  one  meaning,  and  the  alterations  of  the  prmc^Ma 
are  not  made  dear.  The  embossed  plates  of  bronse  upon  one  of  which  is 
a  suggestion  of  an  imago  dypeata  (why  not  cUpeata  ?)  are  said  to  recall  the 
disks  decorated  with  imperial  heads  in  high  relief,  which  formed  part  of  '  a 
Roman  standard  '  (p.  178).  This  is  too  general  a  statement  ;  it  was  the 
standards  of  the  household  troops  only  which  were  so  decorated.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Curie  may  be  right  in  his  suggestion  that  the  disks  were  used  on 
parade-standards,  just  as  the  superb  helmets  with  visor-marks  (plates 
»xix,  xzz)  weie  doubtless  used  as  toumament-aimour.  There  an  mis> 
prints  on  pp.  112  (*  Rheniaabem*),  162  C  43  *  for  '  13  *),  183  (*  Vigne '  for 
"  TigoA 184  (*  vetennt  *  for  *  vertennt  *).  H.  Stuabt  Jokes. 

Nctet  on  the  Calendar  of  Cuiigwy,  By  Sir  JoHN  Rats.  (Fkoceedings  ol 
the  British  Academy,  1910.) 

Tn  anhaeology  of  Western  Europe  presents  no  mon  fascinating  pustle 
than  the  fragmentary  calendar  which  was  disinterred  some  thirteen  years 
ago  near  Goligny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons.  Ingenious  French  savants 
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have  succeeded  in  piecing  together  in  their  proper  order  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  brass  on  which  the  document  is  engraved,  but  little  has  been  done 
as  yet  towards  interpreting  the  contents.  We  have  the  names  of  the  twelve 
mouths,  and  some  of  these  uames  have  been  explained  with  more  or  less 
plauiibility.  Bat  of  all  tlie  eatriM  which  occur  in  the  fivo  yean  coveted 
by  the  Galendar,  haidly  one  has  leoeived  an  explanation  that  can  be 
oonaideied  certain  or  even  probable.  This  is  not  BorpriBing,  the  remains 
of  the  Gaulish  langoage— or  langnagee— being  so  slight,  and  our  informa- 
tion as  to  the  customs  and  culture  of  the  Gauls  so  imperfect  as  they  are. 
We  do  not  even  know  in  what  language  the  Calendar  is  composed.  Sir  John 
Rhys  agrees  with  Mr.  £.  W.  B.  Nicholson  in  regarding  it  as  '  Sequanian 
while  Thumeysen  protests  against  separating  it  from  the  general  speech 
of  Gaul.  Whichever  of  these  views  may  be  preferable,  it  is  at  least  tolerably 
certain  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  member  of  the  Celtic  family,  and  the 
only  hope  of  solving  the  riddle  is  to  be  found  in  analogies  drawn  from 
Irish,  Welsh,  or  some  of  the  cognate  languages.    Attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  such  analogies  by  Thumeysen,  in  the  Zeitachrift  far 
CeUMe  PlMogie,  by  Bir.  Nicholson  in  his  K^tic  AeMorcAes^and  bySk  John 
Bh^s,  in  his  Ceftcs  €mi  OaHU  and  in  tiie  present  paper.  The  methods  of  the 
three  are  very  diierent.  Thumeysen,  with  his  usual  caution,  has  refrained 
from  offering  explanations,  except  in  a  vexy  few  cases  where  the  evidence 
will  stand  the  test  of  scientific  philology.  The  other  two  scholars  are  much 
more  daring.  Mr.  Nicholson  places  too  nnich  confidence  in  Irish  lenxso* 
graphers,  who  are  dangerous  guides  at  the  best ;  nevertheless,  he  has  made 
some  Ingenious  guesses.    The  case  is  one  where  guessing  is  excusable,  and 
Sir  John  Rhys  has  no  scruples  in  using  his  faculty  of  divination.    It  was 
applied  in  his  Celtft  ami  (laUi  mainly  to  the  interpretation  of  the  names 
of  the  months  and  of  other  words  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Calendar. 
In  the  present  paper  he  combines  philology  with  tiie  study  of  customs,  and 
ondeaTOUis  to  show  that  the  Calendar  preserves  traces  of  religious  ritual 
and  of  tribal  institutions  analogous  to  those  of  the  insular  CSeltic  peoples. 
It  is  probable  enouj^  a  friori  that  many  of  the  entries  in  the  Oalendar 
liave  such  significance,  could  we  only  find  the  key.  That  is  precisely  what 
makes  the  problem  so  interesting.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  parallels 
adduced  by  Sir  John  Rhys  rest  on  any  secure  foundation.  In  every  case 
they  depend  ultimately  on  the  interpretation  of  a  *  Sequanian  *  word  by 
means  of  Goidelic  or  Brythonic  analogies  ;  and  the  author's  procedure  in 
philological  questions  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing. 

The  most  important  part  of  his  argument  is  his  attempt  to  show  that  a 
pod  Rivos  is  mentioned  in  certain  entries  under  the  4th  and  13th  days  of  the 
mouth  Rivros,  which  corresponds  to  our  August;  that  Rivos  is  identical  with 
I^ng,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  leading  figure  in  the  panceltic  mythology ; 
and  that  the  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Bivos  conespond  to  the  Irish  lAtg- 
natmd^  a  gathering  held  in  the  beginning  of  August.  All  this  would  be 
vory  interesting  if  it  could  be  established ;  unfortunately  it  depends  ulti- 
mately on  an  entirely  conjectural  rendering  of  two  words  in  tiie  Oalendar. 
The  author's  attempt  to  find  traces  of  another  assembly,  or  ceremonial 
occasion,  in  the  month  Equos  (February),  and  to  connect  this  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  the  £qniria,u  more  improbable  in  itself  and  receives  no 
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Mftl  sapport  {Tom  the  Geltio  analogy  adduced.  Then  is  nmoh  mon  to  be 
said  for  the  suggestion  that  the  entries  trinosam  tmiiVf  trimmmmo,  wUcb 

arc  found  at  the  17th  of  Samonios  (June)  in  two  aoccessive  years,  are 
intciulcd  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  summer  solstice.  But  there  is  the 
dithcultv  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  (the  third  is  wanting)  we  find 
on  this  date,  instead  of  tn'no-,  trintix-,  the  form  print-  (or  prino  ).  This 
latter  form  occurs  with  alight  variations  forty-three  times  in  the  surviving 
fragments  of  the  CUendar,  so  that  it  would  be  important  to  deteraiine 
its  meaning.  Sir  John  Rh^  connects  it  with  the  Gteekir^ptnf^  and  Iiish 
reiNiii»  and  snppooss  it  to  denote  paymento  due  on  certain  dates.  The 
equation  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  and  the  further  hypotheses  which 
the  author  proceeds  to  erect  on  this  foundation,  although  very  ingenious, 
belong  to  the  region  of  speculation  rather  than  of  real  knowledge.  Perhaps 
such  imaginative  reconstructions  are  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  when  the 
known  data  are  so  very  scanty.  Certain  it  is  that  no  approach  to  a  real 
solution  of  the  whole  problem  can  be  hoped  for  until  the  fdatioBS  hel;ween 
the  Gaulish  and  the  other  Celtic  bnguages  aie  ascertained  with  sometliing 
like  scientific  aocuiacy.  • 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  question  to  which  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  get  satisfactory  answers.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  Calendar  ?  is  it 
native  or  imported  ?  and  if  imported,  from  whom  is  it  borrowed  ?  As  it 
is  engraved  in  Roman  letters,  apparently  of  about  the  first  century 
after  Clirist,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Julian  reckoning  in  use. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however.  In  a  very  interesting  note  contributed 
to  ffir  John  Bhfs*s  paper.  Dr.  FotheEingham  seems  to  estoUish  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  Oslendar  of  non-Roman  ori^,  but  adapted  to  the 
Jnlian  OsJendar.  And  the  method  employed  is,  according  to  Dr.  Fothering- 
ham,  the  same  as  was  adopted  by  the  Alexandria  astronomers  of  the 
third  century  for  the  calculation  of  Easter.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  the 
Seqimnians  took  their  Calendar  from  the  Eastern  missionaries  who  first 
introduced  Christianity  into  Gaul  ?  True,  the  archaeologists  declare  that 
the  characters  iii  which  the  Calendar  of  Coiigny  is  engraved  seem  to  belong 
to  the  first  oentoiy  after  Cliiist.  BntonsochapointtfaflnisnsaaByzoom 
for  diiieienoes  of  opinion.  It  seems  haidly  probaUe  that  the  native 
astronomets  possessed  sufficient  scientific  knowledge  to  evolve  so  elaborate 
a  system  for  themselves.  No  doubt  the  Calendar  embodies  divisions  of 
time  which  were  common  to  all  Celtic  peoples,  as  M.  Loth  has  shown  in 
an  interesting  paper  contributed  io  the  Revue  Celfique,  vol.  xxv;  one  may 
recognize  the  truth  of  this  without  agreeing  with  M.  Loth  as  to  the 
'entire  Celticity'  of  the  Calendar.  E.  J.  Gwynn. 

A  History  of  Japan  from  the  Origins  to  a.d.  1542.    By  James  MURDOCH. 

(Tokio :  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  1910.) 
HiiUfriealatdGeographMDielwmtrffqfJap^  ByB.PAPDror.  (Yoko* 

hama :  Kelly  and  Walsh,  1910.) 

These  two  books  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  Japanese  history. 
The  HiHory  of  Japan  is  the  second  work  ol  the  kind  which  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Muidodi*s  pen»  his  pievious  book,  published  in  1908,  dealing  with  the 
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period  firom  1542  to  1651.  The  pnsent  work  coven  a  much  wider  field, 
beginning  with  piehiatoric  times,  and  ending  where  hie  first  book  b^gan. 
In  his  intiodiictioii  tiie  antiior  says  that  the  Datch  were  kept  in  Deehlma 

to  play  for  Japan  the  part  which  Bacon's  'Uerchants  of  Light'  did  for  his 
Utopian  '  New  Atlantis There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  was  ever  the  subject  of  very  profound  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  government.  They  and  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  stay  and 
trade,  when  other  foreigners  were  expelled,  because  they  were  considered 
not  to  be  Christians,  and  because  foreign  trade  was  recognized  to  be  useful. 
It  is  true  that  the  Shogunate  monopolized  the  foreign  trade  conducted  by 
the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  just  as  it  did  '  Dutch  learning  \  but  in  doing  so 
it  was  merely  enforcing  the  system  of  supervision  of  foreign  trade  and 
interoonrse  which  it  had  established  in  1937,  and  performing  the  functions 
of  government  as  understood  in  those  days. 

The  author's  contribution,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  book,  to  the 
disoussion  of  the  much-debated  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese 
natiim  adds  little,  if  anything,  to  our  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  still 
remains  obscure.  But  in  succeeding  chapters,  treating  of  early  Japanese 
history,  we  are  taken  over  ground  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Aston's  Nihongi 
and  Chamberlain's  Kojiki,  and  in  these  the  author,  working  on  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Asakawa's  Early  Institutional  Life  of  Japan,  supplies  us  with  an 
admirable  summary  of  events.  His  account  of  the  Great  Reform  of 
A.  D.  645  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  government,  while 
reorganizing  the  whole  administrative  system  on  the  model  of  that  estab* 
lished  in  CSiina  under  the  T^ang  dynasty,  retained  much  of  what  previously 
existed  in  Japan,  reminds  us  of  the  policy  so  successfully  pursued  in  1868. 
Mr.  Murdoch  is  careful  to  explain  how  ih»  Chinese  principle  of  incapacity 
(deficiency  of  virtue  it  was  called)  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  justifying 
revolution  on  tiie  part  of  his  subjects,  which  was  imported  into  Japan  at 
this  period,  was  never  carried  into  practice  in  the  latter  country.  So  far 
as  the  throne  was  concerned,  it  remained  a  theory,  which  became  embodied 
in  the  Innguajzo  in  a  set  phrase  in  use  to-day.  It  was  the  dynasty  of  the 
admimstrative  ruler — the  Shogun — which  disappeared  in  Japan.  The 
idea  of  virtue  as  associated  with  sovereignty  is  not  pecuUar  to  the  Far  East: 
the  Turkish  commander  who  reoccupied  Alexandria  on  our  withdrawal 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  attributed  the  event  to  the  virtue  of 
the  Sultan. 

The  account  of  the  reign  of  Emperor  Kwammu  is  interesting,  though 
zather  tedious.  Bzception  may  be  taken  to  the  explanation  given  of  the 
term  KwamUf.  It  was,  we  are  told,  the  term  api^ied  *  to  eight  provinces 
around  and  betwem  the  head  of  Tokyo  Bay  and  the  Chichibu  and  Nikko 
Mountains  \  Kwantd  signifies  '  East  of  the  Barrier the  barrier  being  in 
later  times  the  guard-house  on  the  Hakone  pass  in  the  province  of  Sagami. 
But  in  those  early  days  the  barrier  was  much  further  west,  and  nearer  the 
capital.  The  term  was  then  applied  to  the  country  east  of  the  guard- 
house on  the  Ozaka  pass  in  the  province  of  Omi,  as  distinguished  from 
Kwansei  (or  Ktcansai),  the  country  west  of  that  barrier.  The  chapters  on 
the  Rise  of  the  Fujiwaras  and  the  Cloistered  Emperors  contain  much  new 
and  valuable  information.    In  the  former,  the  author,  perhaps,  hardly 
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does  sufficient  justice  to  tlie  ptominent  part  played  by  the  founder  of  the 
Emily's  greatness.  In  the  second  he  deab  with  an  interesting  featme  in 
Japanese  history,  the  abdication  of  emperors;  the  custom  of  abdication  was, 
however,  peculiar  neither  to  the  period  in  question,  nor  to  the  sovereigns. 
A  good  description  is  given  of  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system 
under  the  Kamakura  Shogunate  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  of 
the  rule  of  the  Hojo  regents,  daring  whose  sdminististion  the  Mongol 
invBsion  w«s  repelled.  We  sxe  giatefnl,  too,  for  the  light  thrown  in  tfao 
last  two  chspteis  on  the  omfused  events  4^  the  stormy  times  when  two 
rival  courts  existed,  and  on  the  little-known  Ashikaga  period  with  which 
the  volume  ends.  The  book  is  furnished  with  excellent  maps.  It  may 
appear  ungracious  to  criticize  the  English  style  of  this  useful  work,  but 
it  is  right  to  add  that  more  attention  bestowed  upon  it  would  have 
improved  the  book  and  increased  its  appreciation  by  the  average  reader. 

The  want  of  an  Hiatoncal  wnd  QeograjkM  JHetumary  of  Japan  has 
long  been  Idt,  for  though  peerage  manuals,  oom|nled  at  difieient  times, 
supply  fairly  aoouiate  details  legarding  the  Japanese  aristoeiaey,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  their  arrangement  is  primitive  and  dumsy,  while  for 
other  information  the  student  has  been  obliged  to  ransack  many  sources. 
In  Mr.  Papinot's  book  we  have  in  one  handy  volume  accurate  and  well- 
arranged  information  concerning  most  Japanese  matters  connected  with 
history  and  geography.  The  maps  are  admirable :  those  of  the  main 
islands  are  arranged  acoozding  to  the  dd,  or  circuits;  and  there  are 
separate  maps  of  Gbrea,  Fonnosa,  Yeio,  and  Sa^aMen.  In  a  Intore 
edition  it  mi^t  perhaps  be  found  advantageous  to  amplify  the  definitionB 
g^ven  to  such  words  as  Kami  and  Saikoku,  and  to  include  explanations  of 
the  numerous  official  tiUes  used  during  the  Tokugawa  z^gime. 

J.  H.  GuBBiin. 

Lomhardic  Arekiteoture ;  its  Ori^gin,  DevelopmmUf  and  Derivalix^s.  By 
G.  T.  RivoiRA,  translated  by  G.  McN.  BuSHfOBXH,  M.A  (London : 
Heinemann,  1910.) 

SiGNOR  Rivoira's  survcy  covers  a  very  wide  field,  and  embraces  a  vast 
number  of  buildinprs  and  of  architectural  details  in  many  lands,  but  he  has 
always  in  his  mind  the  need  of  showing  that  the  ultimate  origin  of  every- 
thing that  really  counts  in  medieval  architecture  is  to  be  sought  in  hom- 
bardy,  or  if  not  iu  Lombardy,  then  in  some  other  part  of  Italy.  To 
recognise  this  fundamental  characteristic  in  his  work  is  not  to  deny 
its  immense  interest  and  value.  Signor  Rivoira  is  not  only  a  patontic 
enthusiast,  but  a  worker  of  extraordinary  diligence,  who  has  travelled  far 
and  wide,  both  in  the  west  and  in  the  nearer  east,  and  has  amassed  fof 
the  benefit  of  the  architectural  student  a  collection  of  photographs  so 
varied  and  well  chosen  that  for  this  feature  alone  his  volumes  will  have 
a  lasting  value  for  the  serious  inquirer.  His  technical  descriptions  would 
have  been  improved  had  he  illustrated  them  by  analytical  diagrams  of 
the  various  systems  of  medieval  vault  construction  of  whidi  he  writes, 
for  in  these  cases  something  more  is  needed  than  photographs  and  verbal 
explanations.  In  dealing  with  the  important  sources  of  evidsnoe  to  be 
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found  in  inscriptions  and  documentary  records,  Signer  Rivoira  exliibits 
what  is  at  the  present  day  a  gieat,  ahuost  an  unpardonable  defect,  that  he 
does  oot  give  chapter  and  vum  for  liii  dtatioiia,  to  Hist  it  ii  not  ponibk 
without^  good  deal  of  trouble  to  eontiol  hiBzeferanceeanddediictioiie.  He 
liae  been  {ortanate  in  eewiTing  for  the  Englidi  rendering  of  his  book  the 
services  of  a  scholar  and  archaeologist  of  distinction,  to  ^om  tiiis  laxity  in 
citation  must  have  caused  distress,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  in  the  English 
edition,  to  the  text  of  which  additions  have  berai  made,  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  supply  what  was  wanting.  In  connexion  with  the  translation, 
a  word  of  protest  may  be  allowed  in  regard  to  the  use  of  words  new  to 
English  architectural  terminology.  It  is  true  that  this  terminolo^'v  is 
of  a  haphazard  character  and  the  elements  of  it  are  drawn  from 
various  sources,  but  we  have  at  any  rate  become  accustomed  to  it  and 
understand  what  the  phrases  mean ;  hence  it  is  disagreeable  to  read  of 
'pulvins'  and  *iaocords*  and  *  raised*  vaults,  and  to  find  *  luminous 
crosses '  written  where '  cruciform  Ughts '  would  have  conveyed  the  sense 
in  familiar  terms. 

Signor  Itivoira's  intense  absorption  in  his  thesis  makes  him  dogmatic 
and  rather  pugnacious.  He  adopts  a  somewhat  cavalier  attitude  towards 
prsvions  workers  in  the  fields  over  which  he  drives  his  triumphal  chariot* 
^  some  cases  in  which  he  brings  forward  novel  and  even  paradoxical  \news 
he  is  too  easily  content  with  his  own  ipse  dixit,  and  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  support  these  views  by  a  sufficient  apparatus  of  proof  to  conviiic>e 
his  readers,  while  at  times,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  he  builds  arguments 
upon  substructures  too  weak  to  bear  them.  The  nature  of  his  main  thesis 
has  already  been  indicated.  With  his  general  views  we  are  to  a  great 
extent  in  accord.  He  breaks  a  lanoe  at  the  outset  witik  Josef  Stnygowski 
and  the  other  believers  in  the  Hellenistic  east  as  a  source  of  inspiration, 
and  insists  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  to 
find  the  vitalising  ideas  whidi  were  to  bear  fmit  in  the  medieval  art 
and  culture  of  the  west.  In  this  matter  the  author  of  Orient  oder 
Rom  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  it  is  an  advantage  that  the 
Italian  side  of  the  argument  should  be  put  so  forcibly  as  is  the  case 
in  these  volumes.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  them  is  the 
passage  in  which  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  architectural  originality  and 
resource  are  demonstrated,  and  we  welcome  too  the  evidence  brought 
forward  of  important  features  in  Roman  works  that  have  now  perished 
but  are  known  from  drawings  by  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is 
obvious  also  that,  taking  the  west  as  a  whole,  Italy  was  the  original  centre 
from  which  was  diffused  that  Soman  culture  which  influenced  so  large 
a  part  of  medieval  Burope,  and  that  as  regards  Italy  herself  Lombardy  hiM 
a  very  important  part  to  play.  It  is  a  fact,  for  which  Burope  has  cause 
to  be  grateful,  that  when  the  Teutonic  element  introduced  by  the  Lombards 
into  Italy  had  finally  been  absorbed  into  the  older  Latin  culture,  a  fine  breed 
was  produced,  from  which  proceeded  some  of  the  jzreatest  scholars,  poets, 
builders,  and  artists  of  the  modern  world.  In  the  domain  of  architecture 
these  North  Italians  undoubtedly  exercised  direct  influence  in  other  parts 
of  Europv ,  such  as  the  Khineland,  where,  for  example,  the  constant  use  of 
small  columns  in  decorative  arcading  is  clearly  of  Italian  origin.    All  this 
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W0  nifty  freely  admit;  but  the  ftntiior  goes  mofihfnxther  and  aees  Lombard 
influence  in  almost  all  the  phases  of  Romanesque  architecture  north  of  the 
Alps*  save  only  in  Spain,  and  his  mind  is  as  much  beset  by  the  Roman 
idea  as  was  that  of  Alois  Riegl  of  Vienna,  who  in  his  Spat-romitche  Kunst- 
Industrie  found  a  Roman  origin  lor  all  the  peculiarities  of  early  Teutonic 
handiwork. 

A  good  instance  of  the  author's  too  summary  method  ia  to  be  found 
on  page  248  of  his  first  vohime,  ivbore  he  annomices,  as  if  it  wen  ikm 
most  nfttnzftl  thing  in  the  irorid,  that  he  has  disoovered  the  we  by  the 
ancient  Romans  of  visible  diagonal  ribs  in  their  vaulting.  This  statement, 

which  runs  entirely  counter  to  received  opinions  on  the  subject,  requires 
something  more  for  its  support  than  the  photograph  of  the  much-weathpred 
soffit  of  a  ruined  Roman  vault,  where  the  bric  ks  of  the  diagonal  ribs 
are  projecting  beyond  the  present  plane  of  the  concrete  vaulting  fields. 
Considering,  too,  the  enormous  importance  of  the  rib  in  medieval  vaulting 
and  Um  noeiit  kbouis  of  anhitectmal  scholan  on  the  vexed  question 
of  Um  duonology  of  its  use,  he  should  have  takmi  mote  pains  to  oany 
his  readers  with  him  when  he  makes  the  bold  claim  for  a  church  in  Central 
Italy  that  it  exhibits  vaulting  with  diagonal  ribs  of  the  date  of  lOSS. 
The  church  in  question,  San  Flaviano  at  Moutefiascone  near  Viterbo,  is  not 
even  in  Lombardy,  and  if  Lombard  rib-vaulting  had  reached  that  place 
by  1032,  and,  as  he  also  claims,  had  by  the  middle  decade  of  the  century 
travelled  as  far  down  the  peninsula  as  Aversa  by  Naples,  it  must  have 
been  eanied  well  foiwafd  in  Lombardy  itself  in  the  fiist  quarter  of  the 
century.  If  this  be  the  case»  a  reader  will  ask,  how  comes  it  that  the 
Normans,  who  on  Signor  Rivoira's  showing  practiflally  learned  their 
architecture  from  the  Lombards,  were  puzzling  over  these  problems  without 
finding  a  solution  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century  ?  Bcrtaux.  who  is 
quoted  with  tacit  approval  by  V'enturi  in  his  great  history  of  Italian  art, 
dates  the  vaults  at  Aversa  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  but 
Signor  Rivoira  flings  San  Flaviano  contemptuously  in  their  faces,  as  if  no 
one  could  question  tiie  date  he  asBigns  to  it.  This  is  not  the  way  to  secure 
acceptance  for  his  views  from  other  serious  students  of  these  complicated 
problems. 

Signor  Rivoiza  insists  so  strongly  on  the  cogent  nature  of  the  docu- 
mentary  evidence  on  which  he  establishes  important  landmarks  in 
architectural  development,  that  he  challenges  inquiry  as  to  whether  in 
everv  case  the  evidence  goes  quite  so  far  as  he  maintains.  No  building  with 
which  he  deals  is  more  important  than  Sant'  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  about 
this  famous  edifice  there  is  nothing  of  more  moment  than  the  mnoh-debated 
'qnestbn  of  the  date  of  the  piessnt  vanhsd  nave.  This  question  he  daima 
to  settle  on  the  basis  of  some  documents  published  by  Dr.  Qerolamo  Biacaro 
in  the  Arehivio  Storieo  Lombardo  in  1904-5,  which,  he  says  (i.  235), 
authorize  fixing  the  erection  of  the  structure  *  within  the  possible  limits  of 
the  forty  years  between  1088  and  1128  and  further  made  its  completion 
before  1098  certain  or  at  any  rate  very  probable.  It  needs  hardly  to  be 
said  that  at  that  particular  juncture  twenty  years  or  so  in  the  datmg 
of  a  particular  piece  of  vault  construction  are  of  great  importance, 
and  his  disconcerting  to  find  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  docmnents 
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mqiMStMmlyynoinMiisbtoitoouttheantlun^acon  The  only  oon- 

ivmfltiig  piece  of  evidence  is  contained  in  a  Mntence  in  certain  argu- 
ments or  pleadingp  in  a  dispute  between  the  monks  and  the  canons  of 
Sant'  Ambrogio  in  1144.  The  monks  were  claiming  the  possession 
of  the  so-called  Canons'  Tower  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
canons  by  Archbishop  Anselm  in  1128,  and  the  canons  answered 
that  it  was  false  to  say  that  the  campanile  had  been  built  out  of  the 
fnnda  of  the  nionaatei7»  became  aa  a  ftct  lAe  ofdUtoot  <^  Ma  chmA 
had  oonstmctod  tiie  iaid  campanile,  a«  Ae  liai  eoMtrwiiei  <Ae  mi  lAe 
fitbrie  of  the  cftitrdb,  out  of  funda  supplied  by  the  city  at  large.  This  is  of 
course  clear  evidence  tiiat  the  main  fabric  of  Sant*  Ambrogio  was  being 
built  about  the  same  time  as  the  canons'  tower,  though  Dr.  Biscaro  points 
out  that,  as  the  document  dates  from  1144,  the  church  may  have  been  in 
building  until  then  or  even  a  little  longer.  It  is  clearly  therefore  a  work 
of  the  first  half  or  hrst  third  of  the  twelfth  century,  and»  as  Dr.  Biscaro 
temarhs,  the  aiohitectiiie  of  it  agreee  wiih  that  of  the  canons'  tower, 
the  date  of  which  in  that  period  is  known. 

The  eailier  date  claimed  for  Sent*  Ambrogio  by  Signer  Rivoiia  rests 
not  on  documentary  evidence,  but  on  certain  very  doubtful  inferences* 
An  inscription  immured  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  atrium  of  Sant'  Am- 
brogio mentions  the  establishment  or  revival  in  the  year  1098  of  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  martyrs  Gervasiiis  and  Protasius,  whose  traditional 
i>odies  were  known  to  have  been  buried  in  the  church,  and  Dr.  Biscaro  sug- 
gests that  this  may  have  come  about  through  tihe  discovery  at  Aat  time 
of  thenlicsof  thesemartTTS.  It  is  a  farther  snggestion  that  this  supposed 
liiseovery  of  the  bodies  in  1096  and  the  consequent  institution  of  the 
festival  may  have  given  rise  to  the  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  ot  the 
basilica  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it.  Now  Signor  Rivoira  jumps 
back  from  this  point  of  1098,  and  assuming  as  a  fact  this  supposed  discovery 
of  the  bodies,  says  first  (i.  230)  that  tli»-  discovery  '  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  the  rebuilding  works ',  and  then  (p.  235)  goes  so  far  as  to 
speak  of '  the  institution  in  1098  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  SS.  Gervasms 
and  Frotasius,  whm  ike  haeOiea  mnut  have  beei^  fimeked*  ('nel  quale  anno 
la  basilica  doveva  esseie  gi4  ultimata ').  We  are  naturally  led  to  infer 
that  this  discovery  of  saintiy  remaina  about  1098  is  either  attested  by 
records  or  is  a  matter  of  generally  accepted  tradition.  But  in  fact  the 
records  of  the  church  are  silent  about  such  a  discovery,  and  its  accepted 
tradition  is  entirely  against  it.  Whether  this  tradition  has  any  basis  or  not, 
bodies  which  passed  for  those  of  the  two  saints  were  said  to  have  been 
exhumed  in  836  by  Archbishop  Angilbert  and  immediately  zeburied,  together 
with  the  bones  ot  St.  Ambrose  himaelt  in  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  near 
the  hi|^  altar,  whero  they  lemaitied  till  ^bey  wen  again  disturbed  in  the 
year  1864.  The  CiviM  CaOoliea  for  1864,  and  the  book  by  L.  Biraghi, 
/  tre  eepekri  santambrosiani,  scoftrti  nd  gemu^  1864  (Milan,  1864) 
give  an  account  of  this.  Dr.  Biscaro,  of  course,  does  not  believe  in  this 
tradition,  and  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own  opinion  that  the  bodies 
were  found  in  or  about  1098.  He  acknowledges  that  this  is  only  a  hypo- 
th^is,  though,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  writer,  he  claims  that 
it  is  *  una  congettora  avente  un  qualche  grado  di  probability^  *. 
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The  inaeriptkm  on  whidi  his  oonjeetan  is  based  has  been  pablished* 

with  a  brief  oommentaiy,  by  Signor  Forcella,  in  the  Iscrizioni  delle  Chiete 
di  Mihno,  which  he  edited  for  the  Society  Storica  Lombarda,  from  1889 
onwaids.  As  he  gives  it  on  p.  217  of  vol.  iii,  1890,  it  runs  as  follows : — 

ifiitt nomine •  Mnotae trimtotis •  ad  eius bomoinni aanotonun . pfot—ii « et ■  gurvirii « 

martirum  statutnin  ct  ab  arcliiepiHcopo  anwlmn  pt  eius  postea  Riicce«w)ribu!<  nub 
nomine  excommunicatioiiiii  et  coiuimi  coniicilio  tocius  civitatis  ut  non  liceat  alicui 
homini  in  eoram  fetthritste  et  dies  tree  antes  et  per  tree  poitea* evrtediam  toUere* 

et  in  itts  eibi  proprium  usurpare.  iterum  confirmaverunt  per  octo  dies  ante  festam  et 
per  octo  po«t  festum  firmam  pacem  omnibus  hominibuB  ad  Bollemnitatem  •  venien- 
tibuB'Ot  redeuntibus  •  adam  ct  pagano  huic  bono  oporedantibuaanno-domini  ■  M  •  IICL 

The  word  curladiam  i.s  interpreted  to  mean  *  toll '  or  "market  dues', 
and  the  rest  of  the  inscription  i.s  clear  enough.  Signor  Forcella  dates 
the  inscnptiou  1098,  but  thinks  that  the  festival  was  instituted  a  hundred 
yeais  eaztier,  and  that  a  renewal  of  the  exemptions,  kc.,  hinted  at  by  tliA 
word  tifenmi,  took  place  in  1098.  The  woids  *  ab  arcUepisoopo  ansefano 
et  eius  postea  successoribus '  take  us  back,  he  argues,  to  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Anselm  II,  who  died  in  896,  and  if  this  be  right  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bodies  as  the  presumed  origin  of  the  <  elebration  would  also 
recede  into  the  distance,  and  with  it  would  vanish  this  eleventh-century 
rebuilding  of  Sant'  Anibrogio  which  the  author  of  these  volumes 
announces  as  if  it  were  a  proved  historical  fact.  Dr.  Biscaro  has 
ft  difierent  theory  of  the  inscription,  but  any  reader  of  it  can  see  that 
tilers  is  no  hint  in  it  of  the  disooveiy  of  bodies,  at  any  rate  in  1098 ;  while 
the  proposed  identification  of  the  '  Adam  *  of  the  inscription  with  the 
*  Adam  Magister '  carved  upside-down  on  a  stone  of  the  Sant*  Ambfogpo 
portal,  and  of  both  with  the  architect  of  the  basihca  whose  opemtloiHI 
are  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  bodies,  is  highly  theoretical. 
The  way  the  names  '  adam  et  pagano  '  are  introduced  in  the  inscription 
does  not  suggest  that  one  of  them  had  actually  found  the  bodies  of  the 
saints. 

There  is  here  no  donbt  excellent  material  for  a  leained  discussion  among 
experts  in  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Sant*  Ambrogio,  bat  no  material 

capable  of  supporting  an  argument  of  a  controversial  kind  on  a  question 
BO  important  as  the  relative  chronology  of  ribbed  vaults  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  west.  It  is  not  denied  here  that  I.#ombardy  may  in  thia 
matter  have  been  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  the  question  is  not 
one  to  be  settled  by  such  arguments  as  have  here  been  subjected  to 
criticism.  This  criticism  nuty  seem  perhaps  somewhat  severe  in  the  case 
of  a  work  that  is  rsally  a  notable  monument  of  erudition,  and  does  ita 
gifted  author  the  highest  credit,  but  Signor  Bivoira*s  own  uncompromising 
attitude,  and  belief  in  himself  as  the  missionary  of  Lombardie  art,  nkakea 
it  necessary  for  his  readers  to  l)e  on  their  guard.  What  he  says  about  our 
Enghsh  architecture  in  the  pre-conquest  period  is  not  all  to  be  accepted 
as  it  stands,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  he  makes  a  curious  mistake 
in  saying  that  the  old  windows  in  8t.  Michael's,  at  St.  Albans,  are  double- 
spksred.  They  are  smgle-splayed  openings  in  walls  that  after  all  am 
probably  of  early  Noiman  rather  than  of  Saxon  date. 

G.  Baldwin  Bbowh. 
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A  History  of  Ancient  Tenures  of  iMnd  in  North  Wale^  and  the  Marches. 
By  A.  N.  Palmer  and  E.  Owen.   (Printed  for  the  Authors,  1910.) 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work  puUialied  in  1885  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer. 
It  is  better  printed  ^  and  has  three  maps  and  an  index ;  but  the  actual 
amount  of  matter  does  not  seem  to  be  greater.    In  several  chapters  the 
alterations  seem  to  be  slight :  chapter  x  of  the  old  edition  is  omitted 
entirely,  and  a  great  part  of  chapters  i  and  ix  have  been  rewritten.  The 
raison  dCctre  of  the  hook  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  chapters,  one  on 
*  The  Common  Fields  \  and  the  other  on  '  The  Pre-manorial  Epoch 
and  the  Rise  of  the  Manorial  System      The  first  chapter  suffers  from 
lack  of  unity.    It  begins  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  ancient 
common  plougUanda  of  tbe  townships  in  the  Unddiip  of  Biomfield 
and  Tale  can  be  tnoed  and  identified  by  the  eziitenoe  of  qnilleli  or 
aepaiate  stripe  compoeed  of  single  butts  or  groups  of  bntts  lying  parallel 
to  eaeb  otber.  Then  oomes  a  long  digression  on  the  area  of  the  normal 
quillet ;  in  sixteenth-oentary  legal  documents  relating  to  Wrexham  the 
qnillet  is  known  as  ertr,  and  its  area  is  made  out  to  be  about  half  a  statute 
acre  or  a  cyfar  of  2,560  square  yards,  though  the  term  cyfar  is  almost 
unknown  in  this  great  lordship  of  Brorafield.    The  Bromfield  customary 
acre,  like  the  Cheshire  acre  of  to-day,  contained  10,240  square  yards,  and 
if  it  were  of  the  usual  Enghsh  shape  would  contain  4  roods,  each  40  rods 
by  1,  or  if  plotted  according  to  the  Welsh  ystang  4  roods,  each  20  rods 
by  2  ;  but  whatever  the  shape,  the  area  of  the  rood  was  that  of  the  Flint* 
shiK  cyfar.   The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  during  the  first  English 
ooonpation  of  this  district  prior  to  the  Domesday  Survey  this  laige  acre 
was  common  to  this  district  and  to  C!heshire,  that  it  subsiBted  under  the 
revived  power  of  the  Welsh  princes  of  Powys  Fadog,  with  its  rood  known 
aa  eruf,  and  that  the  CSieshiie  acre  was  ag»in  reintroduced  by  the  En^^lish 
lords  after  the  conquest  of  1282,  the  process  being  *  facilitated  by  the  hct 
that  the  area  of  the  old  enc  and  the  area  of  the  new  quarter-acre  were  the 
same'.    The  authors  then  return  to  the  original  question,  but  hesitate  to 
conclude  that  '  each  quillet  was  at  first  a  single  butt  or  ridge  of  hind  in  the 
common  fields '.  Then  we  are  given  a  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Seebohm's  account 
of  the  system  of  common  ploughing,  and  a  list  of  the  townships  where 
quillets  exist  or  can  be  proved  to  have  existed.    Of  more  general  interest 
IB  the  brief  comparison  with  the  common  fields  in  England ;  in  this  lordship 
the  quillets  are  not  sepaiated  by  'balks*  as  would  be  the  case  in  EngUnd, 
but  by  *  meie '  stones,  thou^  there  are  traces  of  *  balks  * ;  the  common 
fields  are  small,  but  numerous,  and  enclosed  by  hedges,  and  therefore  veiy 
different  from  the  large  shots  in  the  Engtish  common  fields. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  gavelkind,  in  which  the  doubtful  theory  is 
advanced  that  the  pressure  of  the  law  courts,  the  forms  of  the  writs,  and 
the  processes  of  law  had  an  irresistible  tendency  towards  the  substitution 
of  primogeniture,  we  enter  on  an  entirely  new  subject — a  discussion  of 
gaJ'aeU  and  gwelys,  as  they  are  found  in  an  Extent  of  23  Ueiuy  VII  of  the 

'  Henry  III  on  p.  40  should  be  Henry  VIII,  and  the  mathematical  signa  in  the 
4)aleiilati(nia  on  p,  9  aie  hopsieMly  eoofowd. 
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lordship  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  in  the  Extent  of  the  lordship  of  Denbigh 
of  8  Edward  III,^  and  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon,  The  discussion  is  not 
very  illuminating  ;  on  p.  45  wc  are  told  '  there  was  no  difference  of  principle 
between  a  gafael  and  a  gwehj  \  on  p.  52  '  in  one  sense  a  gafad  was  a  ytre/y  *, 
and  on  p.  54,  more  truly, '  when  such  a  holding  was  call^  a  ga/ael  the  fact 
tiiat  was  emphasiaed  was  that  of  tenure,  of  obUgation.  When  called  a  gwely 
what  was  emphaaiaed  was  tiie  fact  that  H  waa  subject  to  rales  of  partition 
and  inheritance  ehaiacteristic  of  faunily  land.*  Vsfj  donbtfol  is  state- 
ment (p.  54)  that  '  the  gafael  is  the  more  common  holding  in  the  bond 
townships  and  the  gioely  in  the  free  townships 

Chapter  ix,  on  '  The  Pre-manorial  Epoch  and  the  Rise  of  the  Manorial 
System  ',  is  characterized  by  the  same  lack  of  unity.  The  authors  set  out 
to  prove  that  the  later  manorial  system  developed  out  of  the  system 
described  in  the  Welsh  Laws,  determined  of  course  by  the  results  of  the 
subjection  of  Wales  to  tin  English  power.  We  aie  given  an  aoooont  bom 
the  Venedotian  Cbde  of  tiie  oantrdf  and  its  oonunotes  with  tiie  officials, 
moer,  canghellor,  and  rhingyll;  of  the  12  maenols  in  each  conitnotc,  8  free 
and  4  servile,  each  with  4  trefs  ;  of  the  tyddi/ns  in  the  free  maenols  occupied 
by  ueheliri/r  or  gwyrda  in  tirgwehjog,  and  of  the  pavmoTits  of  gtcest/a.  tunc 
pound,  ike. ;  and  of  the  servile  maenols,  occupied  by  eiUtioti  or  tn^ogion  m 
tirci/frif,  with  their  payments  of  daimbtvyd  and  liability  to  work,  to  cylch, 
and  to  t  he  duty  of  maintaining  huntsmen,  dogs,  &c.  It  is  noteworthy  that  ac* 
ooiding  to  the  Bxtent  of  Denbigh  honour  diese  Isst  misoellaneoas  pajrments 
were  doe  both  from  ttieri  and  ffoCtm.  Thenwehaveasketohof  the  history 
of  Maelor  Saeeneg,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  oantreds  and  commotes 
of  this  part  of  the  Marches.  The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  conunote 
was  readily  convertible  on  the  one  hand  into  a  feudal  lordship,  and  on  the 
other  into  a  civil  hundred.  Similarly  the  maenols  were  converted  into 
some  corresjwnding  mediaeval  division  of  the  lordship— in  Bromfield  and 
Yale  into  ringildriea — though  in  the  Denbigh  honour  it  is  diiiicult  to  discern 
anything  between  GcmiflMite  and  vill,  in  tiie  rare  manors  seem  to  be  para 
tothevUls.  Thenthereisadiscossionof  the  tenitosial  divisions  of  Brom- 
field and  Yale,  given  in  greater  detail  in  the  appendix.  Onoe  more  we 
have  a  brief  account  of  the  growth  of  English  tenures,  though  Itrgveljiey 
still  subsisted,  and  of  servile  tenures,  based  on  the  Record  of  Carnarvon 
and  the  Extent  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  ;  this  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  nalivi.  Tlie  position  of  the  alltudion  in  this  lordship 
is  gathered  from  an  accomit,  which  the  authors  think  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  fourteentii  century,  of  the  advocarii  of  Bromfield,  printed  in  the  so* 
called  Beeofd  of  CamanoH,  The  avUioiB  then  examine  the  question  of 
the  snrvival  of  Ihe  officials  of  the  second  Welsh  penkid,  and  condnde  with 
a  sketch  of  the  devolution  of  the  lordship  till  it  came  to  the  crown  in  1495, 
and  with  an  account  of  the  various  classes  of  tenanta  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth 
and  James  1. 

•  The  aut  liot-H  cHo  only  t  he  Harleian  >f8.,whiohis  very  imperfect,  and  seem  unaware 
of  the  eziatenco  of  llio  better  manuachpt  at  the  Reoord  Office.  Probably  this  u  the 
le— on  why  tiity  liavs  aoi  notiiMd  tint  the  gwatw  pwi  of  the  •oeoont  of  the  vilb  of 

Pominacn  and  Lassemaen  (acquired  by  William  de  Montacute  prior  to  1332,  cf.  Cal.  of 
Pat.  BoUe,  1330-4,  pp.  :253. 357)  in  the  i>enbigb  Extent  is  printed  in  the  oo-c&Ued  Rtoord 
ofOtrmrwh  p.  INK 
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The  bulk  of  ihe  new  material  b  to  be  lomid  in  these  two  ohapteie,  bat 
evidentlj  it  does  not  fit  neatly  into  the  old  anangement,  which  was  itself 
lather  confused.  Some  of  the  other  chapters  scszcely  deserve  the  name, 

e.  g.  iv,  *  The  CSommon  Turbary,'  and  v,  *  The  Common  Quarry,'  consist 
of  only  one  page  each.  The  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  information, 
historical  and  philological,  and  is  of  much  local  intereat;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  worth  the  great  trouble  that  has  been  expended  in 
preparing  this  edition.  The  authors  would  have  done  better  service 
had  they  printed  the  Extent  of  23  Henry  VII — extracts  from  this 
are  given  in  the  appendix — with  a  good  introduction,  in  which  they 
might  have  worked  out  one  or  two  progenies  with  their  payments,  Sec, 
on  the  lines  adopted  by  Dr.  Seebolim  in  his  THM  St^Um  tn  If  oZes, 
thou|^  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  doe  weight  to  the  cnticiams  made 
by  l^fesBor  Yinogradoff  in  his  Orowlh  of  lAe  Manor,  which  the  anthois 
have  not  noticed  at  all.  F.  Hoboah. 

Ths  Fnmkpleige  System,    By  Willuk  Alfbbd  Mobbib.  (London: 
Longmans,  1910.) 

There  is  a  commendable  precision  of  thought  in  the  discussion  of  origins 
with  which  Professor  Morris  begins  this  essay.  While  admitting  that  the 
roots  of  the  frankpledge  system  can  be  traced  far  back  in  Anglo-Saxon 
histoiy,  he  lays  emphasis  opon  the  idea  of  collective  and  zedpiocal  snxety- 
ahip  as  characteristic  of  the  tithing-group  in  the  twelftii  and  thirteenth 
centuries ;  and  he  remarks  that  this  idea  is  not  implied  either  in  the 
polioe>tithing  or  in  the  surety-gioup  of  earlier  times.  The  police-tithing, 
aa  we  find  it  in  the  by-laws  of  tenth -century  London  or  in  Edgar's 
ordinance  of  the  hundred,  has  nothing  to  do  with  suretyship.  The 
surety-group  are  responsible  for  one  single  individual,  who  is  a  bad 
character.  The  gegildan,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ini  and  Alfred, 
appear  to  resemble  a  tithing-group  in  their  responsibilities,  but  we  know 
little  about  them.  It  is  possible,  as  Dr.  Morris  suggests,  that  their  union 
represents  the  earliest  and  the  closest  analogy  to  the  frankpledge  system. 
Dr.  Liebermauu's  theory,  that  the  tithing-group  arises  from  a  fusion  of  the 
pcdice-tithing  with  the  borh -group,  cannot  be  accepted  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  influence  of  tiie  earliw  forms  of  association  can  no  doubt  be 
traced  in  the  frankpledge-group.  But  the  adoption,  over  the  gieater  part 
of  Engktnd,  of  the  new  idea  of  red^ocal  suretyship  seems  to  imply  the 
pressure  of  a  strong  hand,  the  will  of  an  energetic  legislator ;  and  this 
legislator  must  be  looked  for  in  the  interval  of  time  whidi  lies  between  the 
laws  of  Cnut  and  the  Leges  Henrici.  Dr.  Morris  accepts  the  view  of 
Waitz  that  William  the  Conqueror  first  instituted  frankpledge.  We 
know  that  William  made  the  hundred  collectively  liable  for  the  murdrum- 
fine.  We  know  that  he  required  every  man  to  be  in  pledge  ;  and  his  words 
imply  that  for  every  man  there  will  be  a  plurality  of  sureties.  Having 
advanced  so  far,  the  king  would  find  no  great  diliiculty  in  arriving  at 
the  conception  of  the  tithing-group  formed  by  superior  authority  and  per- 
manentiy  maintained.  Dr.  Morris  shows  a  not  unnatural  caution  in  stating 
bis  own  views.  He  is  audous  to  go  as  far,  as  possible  in  tiie  direction 
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of  a  oonipiomiae  with  thoae  who  nudntain  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  oiigiii  of 
frankpledge.  It  is,  however,  disconcerting  to  find  that  in  a  later  part  of 
his  book  he  speaks  as  though  view  of  frankpledge  could  be  traced  back 
to  the  days  of  Cnut  (p.  116).  Presumably  he  refers  to  the  well-known 
ordinance  that  every  man  shall  be  in  hundred  and  tithing,  in  hundred  and 
borh.  But  he  has  already  pointed  out  that  this  ordinance  contemplates 
a  syvtom  very  difiemit  from  frankpledge. 

The  second  chapter,  dealing  with  the  diatrihution  of  the  system,  em- 
bodies  the  results  of  original  researches  among  the  unpublished  pipe-rolls 
and  assize-rolls.  Dr.  Morris  shows  that  franl^ledgc  did  not  exist  in 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  the  Channel  Islands  ;  or  in  the  counties  of  the  Welsh 
border  (Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire)  outside  some  private  fran- 
chises and  the  city  of  Hereford  :  or  in  the  five  northern  counties  of  York- 
shire, Northumberland,  Lancashire,  Westmorland,  and  CNimberland.^ 
The  Yorkshiie  leMiiafila2s»  identified  in-the  XcfSf  Biwanii  with  the  frank- 
pledge-tithing,  is  a  unit  of  knd-measnzement  and  taxation.  Throne- 
out  the  remaining  thirty  counties— the  ana,  it  should  be  noticed,  in  wbidi 
the  Conqueror's  power  was  effectively  established — the  system  was  aU 
but  universal ;  a  few  boroughs  and  one  or  two  forests  are  the  only  excep- 
tions. For  the  numerous  private  lords  who  obtained  exemption  from  the 
sheriff's  view  rontinued  to  maintain  the  system  for  their  own  profit. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  give  a  careful  account  (mainly  from  the 
printed  souioes)  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  system  in  the  period  of 
maturity  (1166^1340).  Dr.  Hbiris  finds  the  territorial  tithing  in  all 
the  countaes  south  of  the  Thames,  in  Oloucesteishiie,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Warwickshire,  WorcestMshire,  and  Staffordshire.  He  does  not  suggest 
any  hypothesis  as  to  the  reason  for  this  peculiar  interlacing  of  the  spheres 
of  the  territorial  and  numerical  principles  ;  it  would  be  worth  considering 
whether  the  boundary  of  the  Danelaw  was  not  originally  the  dividing 
line.  The  most  novel  feature  of  these  chapters  is  the  account  of  the 
leet-system,  as  developed  by  the  privileged  boroughs  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  (pp.  148-60).  In  the  fifth  chaptn  he  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion,  based  on  the  analysis  of  a  plea*roll,  that  the  frank- 
pledge system  broke  down  owing  to  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  he  finds  that  the  worst  offendtfs  against  the  peace  are  usually 
deecril>ed  as  vagabonds  or  strangers. 

A  few  minor  slips  rail  for  notice.  On  p.  118  we  are  told  that  view  of 
frankpledge  is  not  mentioned  in  charters  before  1166;  but  the  author  has 
already  noticed  the  charter  of  Henry  I  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which 
exempts  the  abbey  tenants  from  goi  ng  outside  the  soke  '  pro  plegiis  suis  et 
friborgis  et  traingis  trenovandis  *  (p.  60).  On  p.  167  the  author  appears  to 
misunderstand  the  seventeenth-century  use  of  the  word  'antiquated', 
which  then  meant  '  abolished  *.  The  Leget  Edvoardi  do  not  say  that  all  in 
the  realm  must  be  in  frankpledge,  as  stated  on  p.  69  ;  the  words  are  *  de 
omnibus  villis  totius  repni  omnes',  which  strictly  translated  mean  the 
rural  population.  The  mainpast  and  jurisdiction  of  great  lords  are 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  text  of  the  Leges  Edimrdi 
(p.  73).  The  text  of  the  writ  of  Henry  I  concerning  shire  and  hundred 
*  In  DvriuuB  il  fint  appeals  ia  the  fourteenth  omtoiy. 
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courts  is  correctly  printed,  for  the  first  time,  iu  Dr.  Liebermaiin's  GeseUe ; 
students  ■honld  not  be  lefoned  to  the  older  text,  m  given  in  the  Stieet 
Charten,  without  a  ipoid  of  eaution  (p.  114).  Bat  these  sn  small  blemishes 
in  a  book  which  is  a  valuable  oontribation  to  the  litemtnie  of  English 
eonstitntional  histoiy.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Die  (reseizgebtmg  der  nonnannischen  DynatUe  tm  Regnum  8ic3iae.  Von 
Hans  Nibsb.  (Halle :  Niemeyer,  1910.) 

This  book,  designed  to  dear  the  gioand  for  an  examination  of  the  internal 
policf  of  Frederick  II»  lepieeentB  a  sharp  reaction  against  reoent  tendencies 
in  the  study  of  Sicilian  law  and  institutions.    Whereas  it  has  become 
common  to  derive  the  public  and  private  law  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of 
Sicily  from  Rome  and  Constantinople,  Dr.  Niese  maintains  that  the  legal 
system  of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  as  distinr^uished  from  the  local  customs 
and  the  administrative  organization,  was  fundamentally  Norman,  and 
that  the  influence  of  Roman,  Lombard,  and  canonical  jurisprudence  was 
wsMitislly  secondary  in  its  nature.  So  ftur  as  criminal  law  is  concerned,  he 
finds  the  starting-point  of  this  phase  of  the  legal  devek^mient  of  the  south 
in  an  early  Land/riede, re-enacted  by  Roger  II  in  1129, the  Norman  character 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  conception  of  a  kuig*s  peace  embracing  all  classes 
and  in  the  principle  of  the  arbitrary  amercement.    On  the  basis  of  this 
a  conmtetudo  reqni  established  itself,  which  was  supplemented  and  modified, 
but  not  replaced,  by  later  legislation.   Unfortunately  traces  of  this  earlier 
body  of  custom  and  regulation  are  exceedingly  scanty,  and  the  funda* 
mental  souioes  of  the  law  of  the  Norman  kingdom  consist  of  two  collec- 
tions :  the  so-called  Vatican  assises  of  e,  1140,  discovered  by  Iferkel  in 
1844,  along  with  a  private  comj^tion  preserved  at  Blonte  Osesino  and 
containing  a  summary  of  tiiese  and  certain  additional  enactments ;  and 
the  laws  attributed  to  King  Roger  and  his  immediate  successors  in  the 
ConMUutiones  regni  Sicilie  of  Frederick  II.    Both  of  these  collections 
Dr.  Niese  subjects  to  a  penetrating  analysis,  with  results  iu  many  respects 
Qew.  He  does  not  deny,  what  is  now  well  known,  that  the  Vatican  assizes 
consist  mainly  of  borrowings  from  books  iand  is  of  Justinian's  Code  and 
book  idviii  ot  the  Digest^  but  he  shows  that  the  auHior  of  this  body  of 
criminal  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  no  slavish  copyist.  In  some 
passages  the  Roman  penalty  is  replaced  by  the  arbitrsiy  ameroemttit,  and 
tn  other  instances  it  scans  possible  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  canonists 
of  Northern  France,  while  the  whole  method  is  that  of  the  North-Italian  law 
schools.  Resemblances  of  style  suggest  that  the  royal  notary  who  drafted 
the  foundation  charter  of  the  Cappella  Palatina  in  1140  also  composed  the 
sssises,  which  thus  represent  the  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  jurisprudence 
to  tiie  service  of  princely  power.  The  reigns  of  William  I  and  William  II 
Dr.  Niese  considers  to  have  been  a  period  of  greater  activity  in  l^gidation 
tiian  is  conunonly  supposed,  indeed  he  conjectures  that  a  collection  of 
laws  was  made  towanl  the  end  of  William  IPs  reign  which  became  the 
source  of  the  enactments  attributed  to  '  rex  Guillelmus '  in  the  Consti- 
lutione.t  of  Frederick  IT.  In  the  laws  of  this  period,  especially  those  relating 
to  land  tenure  and  to  feudal  matters,  he  tinds  evidence  of  Norman  and,  in 
VOL.  XXVI.— cn.  B  b 
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oerteuiiiiitaiioe8,ol  Angevin  eostom;  whfle  diiect  imitatum  of  the  kgialA* 
tion  of  Henry  II  is  suggested  as  possible  in  the  case  of  tiie  forest  code  and 
tile  regulation  of  jurisdiction  respecting  feudal  teDme,  and  as  lii^ily 

jnrobable  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

At  certain  points  Dr.Niese  could  have  made  his  case  stroii^^er  by  evidence 
which  he  has  overlooked.  If  he  had  been  familiar  with  the  earliest  formula- 
tion of  Norman  custom,  the  ConsueLxidines  et  lusticie  of  William  the  Con- 
queror (ante,  xxiii.  602-8),  he  would  haire  found  namezooa  iUnstrations  of 
tbe  arbitrary  ameEoeountk  as  in  the  provision  concwming  breach  of  peace 
in  the  army,  where  the  parallelism  to  c  34  oi  tiie  Osssino  assises  is  quite 
dose.  An  actual  case  recorded  by  Hugo  Falcandus  (ed.  Siragusa,  p.  141) 
shows  that  the  penalty  which  placed  the  lands  and  person  of  the  ofEender 
in  the  king's  mercy  was  applied  in  the  case  of  violations  of  c.  xvii  of  the 
Vatican  assizes,  although  no  penalty  is  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  law. 
The  comparisons  with  Anglo-Norman  law  might  in  some  instances  hiiv»' 
been  improved  by  the  use  of  recent  monographs,  such  as  Miss  i3atesuu  s 
AwoMfl  Cwtomtf  VtoteBam  Gross's  essay  on  the  law  of  intestacy,  and 
H.Gii3UanioB*(>r^9Mied(BbiiioNef«e.*  Sinulariy  the  argument  with  respect 
to  canmiistic  influence  at  the  Sicilian  court  could  have  been  strengthened 
by  calling  attention  to  two  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  in  tiie 
cathedral  library  at  Palermo,  described  by  La  Mantia  and  by  Besta,  one 
a  missal  according  to  the  use  of  Koueu  containing  Fninkish  ordeals, 
the  other  a  canonistic  collection  which  Besta  (in  Circolo  Giuridico,  1909) 
refers  to  Chartres  or  some  neighbouring  school. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  review  adequately  to  discuss 
a  book  so  full  of  debatable  matter.  Without  accepting  ail  of  the  author's 
conclusions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  produced  the  most  tiiorongh 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  subj(>ct  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  has 
shown  that  the  Norman  plement  in  Sicilian  law  was  more  significant  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  Like  many  legal  historians,  he  is  apt  to  infer 
far-reaching  principles  from  questionable  interpretations  of  single  texts, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  base  too  much  on  resemblances  of  style.  Thus,  while 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  along  witii  the  word  forest,  the  Normans  intro- 
duced something  of  their  forest  organisation  into  the  south,  it  would  be 
rash  to  accept  Dr.  Niese*s  assumption  of  an  Bnn^  prototype  for  tiie 
forest  law  which  he  infers  from  the  assize  of  William  II  concerning  pas- 
turage in  Apulia,  particularly  since  the  four  knights  of  the  Assize  of  Wood- 
stock from  whom  he  derives  the  four  foresters  of  each  contrata  make  their 
appearance  several  years  after  the  probable  date  of  the  Sicilian  ordinaiK  e. 
Similarly,  while  the  personal  and  political  relations  of  the  two  kingdunus 
were  such  that  the  conflict  over  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  was 
likely  to  be  well  understood  by  the  English-bom  prelates  who  exerted  so 
large  an  influence  at  the  court  of  William  11,  Dr.  Niese  is  much  too  positive 
in  deriving  the  Sicilian  legislation  on  this  subject  from  English  prototypes, 
notably  from  the  third  section  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  he 
interprets  di&rently  from  Professor  Maitland.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the 

*  Dr.  Hemmeon'H  articlea  on  burgage  tenure  {Law  Quarttrly  BtvUw,  Jxfy  1910- 
Jaiioary  1911)  appeared  too  late  to  be  mod  by  Dr.  KieM. 
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importAiit  charters  which  he  has  published  in  the  Quellen  und  Forschungen 
of  the  Prussian  Institute,  Dr.  Niese  betrays  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  documentary  sources  for  the  history  of  the  .Sicilian  kingdom.  He  is 
thus  led  to  accept  Mayer's  unfounded  view  that  the  competence  of  the 
dohana  was  limited  to  Sicily  and  Calabria,  and  he  falls  into  error  wnth 
respect  to  the  appearance  of  local  judges  as  justiciars  (pp.  134  f.).  The 
first  example  of  a  municipal  judge  acting  as  justiciar  is  not  the  case  of  Maior 
de  Botonto  in  1174,  for  ttaior  iras  loyml  oooiteble  as  eaily  u  1106 ;  whik 
tbe  atatsniaiit  that  the  index  Tamiimua  of  1168  was  the  fint  local  judge 
to  beoome  a  member  of  the  eiNwomlooks  the  mention  of  ]^ 
cliartor  of  1166,  as  well  as  the  fset  Hiat  another  such  judge,  IHoholas  of 
Roggio,  is  foimd  in  the  same  body  in  1123  (Caspar,  Roger  11,  Reg.  no.  42). 
Any  disregaid  of  the  documentary  matenals  is  the  more  unfortunate 
because  it  is  only  with  their  help  that  we  can  hope  to  solve  the  problem 
which  Dr.  Niese  has  so  visoronsly  attacked.  Besides  their  importance  for 
local  custom,  they  are  practiirally  our  sole  source  for  the  procedure  before 
the  royal  jasticiars,  and  until  procedure  has  been  studied,  we  cannot  hope 
to  understand  the  sources  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  There  is,  for  example, 
considerable  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  the  sworn  inquest  in  the  royal 
courts  of  the  IKcifian  kingdom,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  deaiied  tibat  a  study 
of  this  should  be  attempted  by  some  one  thoionghly  familiar  with  Roman 
and  canonical  piooednre,  as  well  as  with  the  inquests  of  F^anhish  and  of 
Anglo-Noiman  law.  Chabw  H.  Hasxhts. 

QtftkuiiUvenFlofnm,  Von  RobbbtDaviiwohh.  ZweiterBand:  Qwi^en 
und  Okibellme».  I :  Staufische  Eimple ;  II :  Die  Guelfenhemcbaft 
und  der  Si^  des  Volkes.  (Berlin :  Mittler,  1906.) 

Forschungen  zur  Oeachichte  mn  Florenz.  Von  Robert  Davidsohn.  Vierter 
Teil :  13.  und  14.  Jahrhundert.  (Berlin :  Mittler,  1908.) 

The  present  instalment  of  this  great,  peifaaps  one  should  say  definitive, 
history  of  Florence  covezs  the  larger  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
begins  with  the  Italian  expedition  of  Otto  IV,  and  ends  with  the  expulsion 
of  GHano  della  Bella  in  1295.  Heir  Davidsohn  deals  wilh  this  critioal 
period  of  Florentine  history  with  all  the  skill  and  thoroughness  which  he 
4isplsysd  in  his  first  volume.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  full  story  of  Frederick  IPs  administrative 
methods  in  Tuscany  and  of  the  Ghibelline  popular  constitution  of  1244  is 
told,  for  instance,  for  the  first  time.  The  literary,  social,  and  religious 
sides  of  Florentine  life  are  also  fully  developed  in  one  or  other  of  these 
volumes  (the  Farschmujen  cover  roughly  the  same  period,  with  occasional 
excursions  into  the  fourteenth  century),  to  which  Daute  students  aud 
admirers  of  St.  Francis  aUke  will  be  under  vast  obligations. 

The  supreme  importance  of  the  years  1209-14  in  the  history  of 
Tuscany  is  rightly  insisted  on,  not  only  because  they  witness  the  last 
attonpt  to  organise  the  province  on  Qoman  lines,  but  because  it  was  in 
these  yean  Uiat  the  split  between  Guelb  and  Ghibellines  became  per* 
iiianent  and  its  meaning  defined.  Otto  IV,  to  whom  the  support  of  the 
Tuscan  towns  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  Sicilian  expedition,  had 
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bean  obliged  to  acqaiesoe  temporarily  in  mnnkipd  antmomy.  His  qoMvel 
with  the  pope  and  his  enloioed  letmn  to  Gemuuiiyeulyin  1212  natmaUy 
weakened  his  pooitioii  in  Oentral  Italy.  But  his  eupporteie  Ftorence 

in  paitioular — continued  to  use  his  name,  not  because  they  represented 
an  imperialist  party,  but  because  the  triumph  of  Frederick  II  would 
mean  the  definite  restriction  of  municipal  development.  The  Guelf 
party  was  from  the  be^rinning  an  independent  party  ;  at  the  beginning 
anti-papal,  and  supporting  an  excommunicated  prince.  Alter  Bouvines 
the  Fbrentine  government  chose  to  consider  the  empire  Tacant,  and 
lemmed  its  encioachmenta  on  imperial  preiogativeB.  The  Hohenstaufen 
partisane*  backed  by  the  pope,  opposed  tiiem,  and  thus  the  family  fends* 
of  which  the  Buondehnonti  affair  (in  1216,  not  1215)  is,  of  course,  the 
most  C4?lcbrated,  assumed  an  increasingly  political  aspect ;  the  issue  of 
this  particular  quarrel  marked,  in  fact,  a  Ghibelline  victory.  This  affair, 
and  the  question  of  party  crios  in  Italy  generally,  are  fully  developed  in 
the  Forschungen,  pp.  29-67.  Herr  Davidsohn  shows  that  '  Guelf '  and 
*  Ghibelline'  were  cries  long  peculiar  to  Florence,  and  did  not  become  general 
till  the  fourteenth  oentuiy.  In  other  towns  are  usually  found  local  £unily 
names,  as  tbo  Uontecohi  in  Verona  and  the  Ospuleti  in  Oremona. 

We  now  follow  the  struggle  of  FloiencB  for  supremacy  in  Tuscany 
during  the  years  1215-37,  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Omrtenuova 
that  Frodorick  II  was  in  a  position  to  attempt  the  OXganiflltion  of  tho 
province.  The  party  of  Guelf  nobles  and  great  guilds  was  still  supreme 
in  Florence,  nor  was  its  position  seriously  threatened  in  this  period.  It 
managed  the  afiairs  of  the  city  with  great  skill  in  the  crisis  of  Frederick'a 
coronation  march  in  1220 ;  the  viotoiy  of  Ossteldel  Boscoovertiie  Pisans 
(1222)  not  only  made  Fhnenoe  the  most  prominent  city  in  Tuscany,  bnt 
showed  that  its  arms  were  more  powerful  than  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
This  was  a  poiod  of  political  and  economic  growth,  growth  which  was, 
however,  accompanied  by  much  financial  confusion,  land-grabbing,  and 
corruption.  Next  we  reach  the  inevitable  change  in  the  attitude  of  tho 
(lueif  leaders  towards  the  pope.  Notwithstanding  the  many  quarrels 
between  the  government  and  the  church,  well  illustrated  by  the  anti- 
clerical statutes  of  1225,  and  by  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way. of  the 
Dominicans  and  Fiandscans,  especially  in  rsgard  to  the  aoquUtion  of 
landed  property,  the  interests  of  government  and  church  were  soon  to 
be  identical.  Herr  Davidsohn  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel  between  Gregory  IX  and  Frederick  II,  but  we  doubt  if  he  \&ya 
sufficient  stress  on  the  significance  of  the  emperor's  doinjcrs  in  Lombardy 
in  1226,  while  it  is  curious  to  find  him  repeating  the  old  story  of  the  pope's 
extreme  age.^  In  the  matter  of  Frederick's  religious  position  he  seems  to 
be  still  (part  i,  p.  376  ft.)  under  the  influence  of  the  Uuillard-Br^hoUes 
school,  which  looked  upon  Frederick  rather  as  an  ecdesiaslusal  revohi^ 
tionaiy  than  as  a  sarcastic  man  of  the  worid.* 

After  the  battle  of  Oortenuova  the  Florentine  Ghibelfines  raised  tibeir 

*  Heir  Davidflolm  pnte  the  pope's  age  at  eighty 'three  in  1230  (i,  p.  185).   It  wea 

piobAbly  only  about  sixty  (cf.  Felten,  Papal  OngOT  IX,  p.  6). 

•  Frederick's  real  position  in  this  matter  f<ecms  to  bo  stated  meet  olearijr  by 
Hampe,  Deuttche  Kaisergesehichte  im  ZeitalUr  der  Salitr  und  8tau/er,  p.  222. 
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heads  again.  The  emperor,  anxious  to  liavo  Florence  on  his  side,  granted 
it  extremely  favourable  terms,  for  which  the  Ghibellines  received  the 
credit,  and  before  long  their  position  was  so  much  strengthened  that 
the  leading  Guelis  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  city  (Easter  1240). 
IMflrick's  mew  poliej  in  Tumsmy  is  seen  in  tbe  appointment  of  Siii  wm 
Bnsio  as  l^te,  with  Pandnlf  of  FasaneUa,  *  the  fiist  of  those  South  Italian 
nohles  who  appear  so  fioqnently  in  Tuscan  histoiy/  as  oaptain-geneia], 
and  in  the  lebnilding  of  San  Bfiniato.  The  confiscation  of  the  Aldohzan- 
deschi  estates  gave  Fredeiick  all  Southern  Toscany.  In  the  final  struggle 
which  began  with  the  accession  of  Innooent  IV,  both  sides  made 
desperate  efforts  to  win  over  the  People,  who  were  now  to  be  the  arbiters* 
The  pope  worked  on  their  religious  passions,  the  emperor  on  their 
material  side,  (onsoquently  the  first  organization  of  the  People  came 
from  the  Ghibellines  and  not  from  the  Guelfs  ;  the  first  captain  of  the 
People  appears  in  fact  in  1244  (part  i,  p.  296  £f.).  It  was  all-important 
to  Frederick  that  Florence  should  remain  true  to  him.  Soon  after  his 
*  deposition '  by  Innocent  at  Lyons,  he  wrote  to  say  that  ke  would  give 
the  taty  a  new  head ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  perhaps  the  most  gifted 
of  his  eons,  Fredeack  of  Antioch,  as  podestil  of  Floxenco  and  vioar-giBneial 
of  Tuscany,  Florence  became  the  centre  of  the  imperial  administration. 
The  important  question  now  arises,  why,  if  the  popular  movement  of  1814 
was  Ghibelline  and  imperialist,  should  that  of  1 250  have  been  the  reverse  ? 
Heir  Davidsohn  finds  the  answer  in  Frederick  of  Antioch's  financial 
exactions  and  his  equivocal  attitude  towards  the  People,  as  marked  by  the 
deposition  and  fining  of  its  captain  ;  -  at  the  same  time  ceaseless  plots  were 
woven  by  papal  emissaries,  headed  by  Cardinal  Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini 
(an  extremely  interesting  character-sketch  of  this  curious  person  is  given) 
and  bv  the  Franciscans,  both  friars  and  tertiaries.  A  Parte  Guelfa 
was  gradually  built  up,  and  a  fresh  withdrawal  of  the  Guelf  nobles  in  1248 
gave  to  the  papalists  an  armed  force.  Its  victory  over  Frederick  of  Antiodi 
at  Figline  in  July  1260  led  to  a  popular  rising  in  Florence,  which  was 
followed  by  the  drawing  up  of  the  constitution  of  the  *  Frimo  Popolo 
This  is  treated  in  great  detail.  Herr  Davidsohn  shows  that  it  did  not 
xepiesent  a  papalist,  or  even  strictly  speaking  a  Gnelf  movement.  It  was 
an  attack  on  the  milites  without  distinction  of  party.  The  people  wanted 
peace  between  the  factions,  and  recalled  the  Guelf  nobles  in  January  1251 : 
if  the  Ghibellines  withdrew  later  it  was  of  their  own  accord. 

A  new  era  of  expansion  set  in  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Conrad  IV 
and  in  the  early  years  of  that  of  Manfred.  The  reoccupation  of  tlie  country 
was  effect^^d,  intrigues  with  the  Aldobrandeschi  for  the  cession  of  a  sea- 
port set  on  foot,  a  monetary  union  of  Tuscany  was  arranged,  while  an 
alliance  with  Genoa  illustrates  the  first  general  Italian  league  to  isolate 
Pisa.  The  popular  government  was,  however,  by  no  means  on  good  terms 
with  the  papacy.  The  interdict  of  1266  and  the  execution  of  the  abbot 
Tosoro  Beccaria  (Herr  Davidsohn  takes  Dante*s*  view  that  he  wtu 
guill^  of  treason)  were  only  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  quarrels. 
At  Montaperti  the  Florentines  were  under  an  interdict,  and  religions 
fervour  was  on  the  side  of  l^na.  The  results  of  that  battie  were  not  so 

*  /j^emo,  xxxii.  118. 
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gTMt  as  might  have  been  esqpected.  IfaiifEed's  gieat  dedie  had  been  to 
win  Floienoe  by  peaceful  means.  In  tlus  be  bad  been  friutnted  hy  the 
Fbientine  QbibdUnes.  Neverlibeless,  compaiatiyelj  few  OneUs  were  driven 
out*  The  new  gbvemment  made  great  efforts  to  win  over  the  People, 
especially  by  the  production  of  a  scheme  for  a  graduated  income-tax,  a 
device  which  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  date  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  submission  of  Lucca  early  in  i264  put  all  Tuscany  at  Man£ced^8 
feet.  Yet  that  province  was  destined  to  have  no  small  share  in  oontri* 
bating  to  bis  CslL  Tbe  oonzse  of  eTentsbeie  is  tnced  with  great  deamess, 
and  tbe  wbole  of  chapter  vu,  *  Das  Qhibellinische  Floiens,*  deserves  carefol 
study.  It  was,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  for  tbe  success  of  CSiarles  of 
Anjou*s  proposed  expedition  that  Tuscuny  and  the  adjoining  oouiltry 
should  first  be  secured  to  the  church.  The  papal  methods  in  this  connexion 
are  very  instructive.  They  were  partly  religious,  and  involved  the  occur- 
lence  of  a  number  of  miracles,  of  which  that  of  Bolsena  has  attained  the 
greatest  prominence,  and  here  they  were  helped  by  the  religious  revival  of 
1 260»  that  important  year  in  Joaebiimte  tjm,  Tbey  were  partly  finaiwaal ; 
full  details  of  Urban  rV*s  n^gotiaticnis  witb  the  Horaitine  banken  are 
given,  and  a  very  eurions  study  they  make.  Fortunatdy  for  tbe  popes, 
Hanfred^s  position  in  Tuscany  underwent  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
year  1264.  The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  seize  Urban  in  Orvieto  produced 
a  bad  effect ;  the  divisions  in  the  Ghibelline  party  became  more  apparent, 
above  all  Pisa  had  quarrelled  with  Manfred  over  the  question  of  the  spoils 
of  Lucc^.  Guido  Novello  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  patch  up  tixis 
quarrel ;  but  in  ike  meanwhile  Charles  of  Anjou  bad  not  to  fear  the  Pisan 
fleet»  and  bis  unmolested  arrival  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber  m  the  spring 
of  1265  was  thus  wholly  due  to  Ghibelline  disunion.  Moreover,  onoe 
Charles  had  started,  the  Florentine  bankers  began  to  look  upon  his  ex- 
pedition as  a  profitable  speculation,  and  to  finance  it  accordingly. 

Herr  Davidsohn  gives  an  exceedingly  clear  account  of  the  confused  series 
of  events  between  the  battle  of  Beneventoand  the  definite  establishment  of 
Guelf  domination  in  Florence  in  1267.  We  see  how  unwillingly  the  pope 
was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  Angevin  supremacy  in  Tuscany  through  fear 
bolli  of  Oonradin  and  of  Gnido  Novello,  and  how  consistently  anti- 
demociatic  was  tiie  polity  both  of  Ghailes  and  Clement.  The  *  People  * 
were  definitely  excluded  from  ^e  government,  and  the  newly  set  up 
captain  of  the  People  waa  deposed.  The  first  part  of  the  volume  ends  with 
a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  Guelf  party  as  a  Nelyeyxregierung 
(p.  618).  The  first  chapter  of  the  second  part  is  entitled  '  Karl  von  Anjou, 
der  Friedensstifter  und  Reichsvikar and  is  concerned  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  Conradin  in  1268,  and  the  results  respectively  of  that  prince's 
victory  over  the  Marshal  KaiMtha  in  Jane  and  of  his  defeat  at  Alba  (as  we 
most  now  call  Tagliacosao)  in  August.  The  rising  which  followed  th*  first 
showed  that  tiie  popular  movement  was  only  sleeping,  aiMl  tbat  the  sUg^itest 
reverse  was  sufficient  to  awaken  it.  But  Alba  enabled  Charles  and  tho 
Guelf  plutocracy  to  secure  their  position  again,  the  ruthless  administra- 
tion of  Guy  of  Montfort  (podestii  of  Florence,  24  September  1270)  having 
no  small  share  in  this  result.  Guy's  career  in  general,  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  Henry  of  Almain's  murder  in  1271,  are  developed 
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iu  an  extremely  valuaUe  section  of  the  Forschungen  (pp.  201-11).  The 
great  object  ol  Angevin,  officials  in  Tuscany  was  to  stop  reconciliation  with 
the  GHubeUinea,  just  as  it  was  the  main  aim  of  the  popes  to  efiect  it.  Heir 
Davideohn  Bhoiro  how  comiingly  Charlea  fimstiated  Oiegoij  X*8  efforts 
ior  peace  (a  special  section  of  the  Fart^ngm  is  devoted  to  that  pope*s 
visit  to  Floienoe  in  1273),  and  how  entiiely  the  Onelf  patty  had  got  con- 
trol of  the  state ;  how  it  levied  taxation  on  its  opponents,  and  how,  for 
instance,  on  the  bishop's  death  it  kept  the  see  vacant  and  enjoyed  the 
revenues.  All  power  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  {ireat  families, 
vehemently  hostile  to  peace.  Hence  arose  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
Cardinal  Ijatino  in  1279  and  1280.  The  strong  personality  of  Nicholas  III 
enabled  that  pope  to  hold  in  check  Neapolitan  pretensions  in  Tuscany. 
By  depriving  Charles  of  the  vicariate  of  the  province  in  September  1278  he 
much  facilitated  the  cardinal's  efforts  for  peace.  The  character  and  effects 
of  the  great  reoonciliatioii  of  Fehmaiy  1280  aie  treated  at  great  length 
(ehapter  ix,  and  in  the  Fonekwigen,  pp.  225-68).  Although  the  peace 
did  not  laat  it  gave  the  fiiBtduick  to  the  Qnelf-Angevin  domination.  The 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  legates  in  Tuscany  further  revived 
GHiibellinc  hopes.  Disliln  of  the  French  grew  rapidly  in  Central  Italy,  as 
we  see  by  the  popular  outbreak  against  them  at  Owieto  in  1281.  The 
War  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  dealt  the  final  blow.  A  few  years  later  Charles  II 
of  Naples  was  scarcely  more  than  a  pensioner  of  Florence,  while  his  king* 
dom  was  practically  pawned  to  Florentine  bankers. 

In  the  very  next  month  after  the  massacre  at  Pulcrnio  occurred  a  great 
constitutional  change  in  Florence.  The  opposition  to  the  Guelf  clique 
was  engineered  by  the  rich  citizens  (June  1282),  especially  by  the  Calimala 
guild.  The  aceession  to  power  of  the  Priori  dell*  Arti  was  inaugurated 
under  favoncable  dnmmstanoes.  To  the  GhibeUines  it  was  rather  welcome 
than  otherwise,  for  it  seemed  to  promise  greater  impartiality  of  administn- 
tion.  The  new  government  g»ve,  in  fact,  to  all  classes  that  confidence 
which  the  purely  party  government  of  the  GnelfB  had  failed  to  give 
(pp.211  ff . ).  Its  foreign  policy,  too,  was  eminently  successful.  It  bought  out 
many  of  the  obsolete  imperial  rights.  It  had  no  small  share  in  frustrating 
the  attempt  of  Honorius  IV  to  obtain  Tuscany  from  the  emperor  as  his 
predecessor  had  obtained  the  Romagna.  At  the  same  time  it  (  becked  the 
interference  of  the  church  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state.  The  ecclesias- 
tical situation  in  Tuscany  at  this  time  is  explained  on  pp.270  ff.,  particularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  and  of  their  influence 
on  Dante ;  and  the  career  of  Ubertino  da  Casale  *  is  studied  in  detail. 

We  now  follow  (pp.  308  ff.)  the  course  of  the  *  popuUr '  struggle  against 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  nohles,  beginning  with  the  demoeiatie 
legislation  of  August  and  October  1286.  *  To  the  artisan  a  rich  hanker 
was  as  obnoxioiis  as  a  feudal  noble,*  and  tiie  movement  was  directed 
against  all  nobles,  whether  of  town  or  country.  Corso  Donati  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  opposition,  but  the  ^ure  of  his  imeute  of 
30  October  1286,  and  his  departure  in  the  following  year  to  become  podesta, 
first  of  Padua,  then  of  Bologna,  enabled  the  popular  party  to  strengthen 
themselves.   By  1288  they  had  regained  the  position  which  they  had  lost 

*  Paradito,  xii.  124. 
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at  Montaperti,  and  the  successful  issue  of  tlie  war  mlh  Arezzo  and  of  the 
bftttle  of  Campaldino  (at  which  H«nr  Davidaohn  bas  no  doubt  that  Dante 
was  present)  finally  established  it. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  (pp.  402-568)  contains  a  long  and  valuable 
account  of  the  causes,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  movement  of  1293,  in 
which  *  there  was  no  queetion  of  a  revolution,  but  of  the  ensuring  and  legal 
confinnation  of  already  won  popular  rights,  of  a  dedaive  step  towaida  ^ 
sabjeotion  of  the  plutooraoy  and  feudal  nobifity,  which  had  already  lor 
more  than  a  decade  formed  the  purport  of  the  internal  struggles  ;  it  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  circumstances,  which  had  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  the  Priors,  and  it  decided  the  question  whether  an  oliparchy 
of  old  families  and  nouveaux  riches  should  rule  on  the  Amo,  or  whether 
the  people  should  decide  the  fate  of  their  native  city '.  The  economic 
development  of  Tuscany  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  of  vital  importance 
tctt  the  e^lanation  of  the  events  of  1293.  This  is  elaborated  vndor  the 
heading 'Die Entstehtmgdes Kapitalisniiis*  ()>p.  402 S.).  Thegiowtiioi 
humry  among  the  nobility,  the  craze  for  building  and  costly  decorations 
among  the  clergy,  had  early  brought  about  the  gradual  mortgaging  of  their 
property  to  Florentine  merchants ;  thus  the  foujidation  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Gianfigliazzi,  whom  Dante  ^  treats  as  usurers,  was  the  mortgaged  estate^ 
of  the  bishopric  of  Fiesole.  The  wars  between  the  pope  and  the  eniperur, 
especaaUy  Aose  between  the  last  Hohemtanfen  and  CSiatfes  of  Anjon, 
greatly  increased  this  jnocess^and  gave  to  the  Florentine  bankers  their  inter- 
national position.  The  development  of  the  com  trade  in  Southern  Italy 
and  of  the  silk  trade  generally  is  discussed  both  here  (pp.  418  fT. )  and  in  the 
Forschungen  (pp.  307  ff.).  The  account  of  the  guilds  brings  out  interesting 
details  of  the  usurers  and  their  practices  :  Folco  Portinari,  Ikatrice's 
father,  owed  his  wealth  to  this  source  (cf.  p.  ■i2<i,  note  5),  and  Francesco 
d'Accorso,  in  common  with  other  university  dignitaries,  found  his  most 
profitable  yictims  in  his  own  pupils.  The  capitalist  power  of  Fknenoe 
towards  the  end  of  tiie  century  was  veiy  imposing.  But  its  acquisition 
had  involved  the  creation  of  a  peculiarly  aggressive  class  of  nowMtmx 
richeSf  which  excited  lute's  scorn  as  nuom  gente,  and  which  appears 
to  have  merited  the  remark  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  abont  a  similar  class  of 
persons  in  his  day,  '  they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without 
acquiring  the  manners  of  gentlemen.'  The  internal  history  of  Florence 
after  1280  represented  the  struggles  of  the  industrial  classes  against  the 
rich,  whether  Guelf  or  Ghibelline,  feudal  or  mercantile.  The  old  party  ciies 
wrae  still  heard,  but  they  had  lost  most  of  their  meaning.  The  stmi^le  was 
in  its  essence  economic  ;  hence  the  fight  against  the  magnates  was  fiercest 
inside  the  guilds  themselvest  the  heads  ol  which  had.  long  been  looke<1  on 
rather  as  opponents  than  as  colleagnes.  In  the  years  which  followed 
Campaldino  one  measure  after  another  was  aimed  at  the  rich.  The  manu- 
mission of  the  serfs  and  the  creation — or  rather  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion— of  the  Council  of  the  Hundred,  a  definitely  ^  middle-class  assembly, 

•  Jnfemo,  xvii.  ."lO. 

*  This  in  important  in  fixing  Dante's  tocial  status  (ho  was  member  in  1296). 
Herr  Davldiohn  (p.  48S»  n.  2)  points  <rat  that  this  fact  shows  that  Daats-HWiwith* 
standing  his  boast  about  hia  aamrtiy— was  definite^  one  of  tiie  Fopehmi, 
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are  merely  iiistauccs  of  this  process.  Yet  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  popolo  minuto  was  still  rampant.  Many  of  the  officials  were 
pnctically  tools  of  the  Guelf  magnates ;  comiptioii  and  bribeiy  were 
zile.  Finally,  in  December  1292,  the  four  guilds  of  the  Bntchera, 
ShoenuOrera,  Smiths,  and  Masons,  took  the  lead  and  piesented  formal 
demands  for  reform. 

The  career  of  Giano  della  Bella,  who  now  came  to  the  front,  is  studied 
at  length  (pp.  461 S. ).  His  colleagues  were  chiefly  business  men,  and  the 
debate  of  January  1293  showed  that  the  popular  movement  was  also 
a  movement  involvin*];  reconciliation  with  still-oxilod  Ghibellines.  Herr 
Davidsohn  comes  detinitelv  to  the  conclusion  that  the  'ordinances  of 
justice'  (pp.  466-83)  were  not  copied  from  Bologna,  but  that  they  merely 
represented  a  parallel  development.  In  any  case  they  were  far  more  radical 
than  the  constitution  which  had  been  upset  at  Moutaperti  (an  interesting 
parallel  is  given  on  p.  492),  when  the  people  were  still  in  need  of  help  from 
the  Guelf  nobles.  The  new  government  was  essentially  peace-loving,  as  its 
deaHngB  with  Ffsa  and  Siena  showed.  The  afiairs  of  Pistoia,  however,  had 
long  given  Florence  cause  for  anxiety  and  now  necessitated  direct  inter- 
vention. The  origin  and  progieBs  of  the  qnanels  in  Pistoia,  which  date  at 
least  from  1286,  and  which  exercised  such  a  great  influence  on  Florentine 
historians,  are  set  forth  on  pp.  523  S.  The  division  of  families  into  *  blacks ' 
and  '  whites '  is  shown  to  be  very  general,  and  particular  attention  is  given 
in  this  connexion  to  these  divisions  among  the  Florentine  (Vrchi  and 
Frescobaldi  (1294).  In  October  1293  Florence  was  forced  to  intervene 
in  Pistoia  :  Giano  della  Hdla  himself  undertook  the  office  of  podesta,  and 
the  heads  of  the  rival  factions  were  exiled  to  Florence.  But  Giano,  in  restor- 
ing order,  had  quarrelled  with  the  clergy,  and  he  returned  to  Florence 
an  exoonmranicated  man,  almost  simnltaneonsly  with  his  enemy  Oorso 
Donati  (June  12M).  The  volume  ends  with  Giano*s  final  straggles 
against  an  ever-increasing  band  of  enemies,  his  flight  (18  February, 
not  6  March,  1295),  his  condemnation  by  Bonifoce  VIII — to  whom  the 
support  of  the  Florentine  government  was  all-important — and  his  last  days 
in  France,  where  he  died  about  1311.  We  leave  Florence,  for  the  present, 
in  the  precarious  situation  which  was  to  culminate  in  the  intervention  of 
Charles  of  Valois  and  in  the  exile  of  Dante  and  his  friends. 

Most  of  the  more  important  problems  are  further  explored,  as  has 
been  indicated,  in  the  Forschungen,  where  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
articles  on  the  development  of  the  Franciscan  movement  in  Florence 
(pp.  67-89),  on  the  economic  position  and  financial  methods  of  the  city,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  end  of  the  century  (pp.  268-316),  and  to  I^Amhota 
DtmUtca  (pp.  309-89),  in  which  the  chief  place  is  given  to  the  case  of  Fia 
de  Tolomei,^  and  to  the  intrigues,  papal  and  other,  which  accompanied 
her  husband's  secret  marriage  with  Ouy  of  Montf ort's  widow,  the  countess 
of  Pitigliano.  There  are  also  full  accounts  of  Florentine  religious  founda- 
tions (p.  389),  and  buildings  (p.  441) ;  and,  finally  (p.  536),  a  list  of  the 
podestks  and  captains  between  1261  and  1330. 

There  are  a  few  points,  both  in  general  history  and  in  the  history  of 
some  of  the  Italian  states  outside  Tuscany,  in  which  we  venture  to  disagree 

'  'LftPia,'.Ptirya/ortb.  V.  133. 
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with  Hen  Davidsohn.  To  Hpeuk  of  Innocent  IV*8  *  fliglit  *  to  Lyons  in  1244 
(i.  289)  seems  an  exaggeration.  The  pope's  progress  was  quite  leisurely — 
he  spent  three  months  at  Genoa  alone — and  his  object  in  selertinfi  Lyons 
as  the  scene  of  the  Council  was  probably  rather  to  get  into  easier  touch 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom  than  to  escape  from  Frederick  II.  The 
c1iaiaetef*«lBeldi  of  that  pope  (i.  435)  seems  to  be  influenced  overmuch 
by  tiie  malidoQS  storieB  of  Matthew  Paris.  On  p.  497  Hen  Davidaohn 
fioUowB  Kant»*  in  aarainiiig  that  Aksander  IV*s  ImU  ol  9  AptSL  ISW  (here 
wrongly  dated  9  March),  granting  to  Edmund  of  Bn^aiid  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  reserved  the  island  of  Sicily  as  papal  demesne.  The  document 
records  the  grant  of  '  Regnum  SiciUae  ac  totain  terrani,  quae  est  citra 
Faruni  usque  nd  confinia  terrarum  ecclesiae  Roniauae  .  .  .  excepta  ciNntate 
Beueveutaua/  &c.*  The  '  Kegnum  Siciliae'  must  here  mean  the  island 
aIoiu,**tihe  mainland  temtoriaa^  idiow  teehuical  dedgnatifni  waa  'Dacatm 
Apnfiae  «t  Primapatna  CSapoae  *,  being  specified  aepaiatdy.  The  legiti* 
macy  of  Manfred's  sons  is  assumed  (L  MO,  note  4).  This  is  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Ficker,"  and  seems  directly  contradicted  1^  the  documents 
published  by  Finke  in  the  Ada  A  ragonensia  {pi).  2H  ff .),  in  one  of  which,  dated 
10  May  1305,  the  second  son,  Frederick,  is  called  '  Vastardus  filius  re^is 
Manfredum '  {sic) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Princess  Beatrice, 
marchioness  of  Saluzzo,  was  illegitimate,  as  Herr  Davidsohn  states  (i.  333). 
CSiadea  of  An jou*8  aeeond  wife  was  niece,  not  daughter,  of  the  dnke  of 
Bntgondy ;  the  marriage  took  pkMse  in  1268,  that  ia  to  say,  one  and  not 
five  years  after  Queen  Beatrice's  dea&  (ii.  17).  The  vexed  question  of 
the  disposition  of  the  armies  at  Alba  is  talsen  np  again  (pp.  37  ff.).  Herr 
Davidsohnhere  maintains  the  old  view,  especially  as  regards  the  employment 
of  Charles's  reserve,  and  the  exchange  of  armour  between  the  king  and  the 
Marshal  de  Cousance,  and  he  contests  the  arguments  of  Busson."  But  he 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  important  article  of  Bolofi»^  whose  drastic 
criticism  of  Primatos  (to  whom  all  Gndf  aoconnts  of  the  battle  an  even- 
tually dne )  ou^t  to  have  disposed  finally  of  moat  of  the  I^jenda  suoonnding 
the  battle.  Stemfeld's  ^*  argument  that  Charles  of  Anjon  had  no  pvavious 
knowledge  of  his  brother's  projects  on  Tunis,  which  is  nnieservedly  accepted 
by  Herr  Davidsohn  (p.  53  ff.),  is  difficult  to  accept  in  view  of  the  docnments 
recently  printed  by  Del  Oiudice.^^ 

Misprints  in  these  volumes  are  commendably  few.   In  i,  p.  538  line  14, 

*  Louis  *  should  evidently  read  '  Guido    and  on  p.  441,  '  Dolentau  '  and 

*  Bijde '  certainly  do  not  represent  any  known  Bnj^ish  parishes.  Bnttbese 
criticisms  can  only  appear  carping  in  inew  of  the  magnitode  of  Herr  David- 
sohn*8  services  to  Florentine  history.  I  can,  in  conclusion,  only  express 
the  hope  that  tiiis  splendid  work  may  be  made  directly  accessible  to  English 
readers.  G.  Baskebvillb. 

•  Gcsrhichle  Manfr(d.i,  p.  100. 

*  Kymer,  Foedtra,  i.  ii.  12ti. 

(bmparo  abo  Tenckhoff,  Pay«t  Alexander  IVt^VJ,  n.  1. 
"  MiUh.  des  Inst,  far  Osterr.  Oegehiehtsfortehung,  1883,  pp.  1  ff. 
»•  Dmtsc/u  Zfifsrhnji  zur  OenchicMnvmaensthaJt,  1890,  pp.  275  ff. 
**  New.  Jahrbiicher/ar  das  Klassiacht  AUertum,  1903,  pp.  31  ff. 
**  iMMg  du  Heitigem  Krmmtg  nuA  Amm,  1896b 
»  (Mitt  Hfhrnatiu  del  rv^o  di  Carlo  leli  d'Anpi,  wL  iu  (IMS). 
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The  Arts  Course  in  Medieval  Universities,  with  special  reference  to  Grammar 
and  Bhdoric.  By  Louis  John  Pabtow,  Ph.D.  (Urbaoa-CSiainpaiga 
UinvvEBty  FresB,  1910.) 

This  dissertation  is  a  thoroughly  good  piece  of  work.  The  author 
has  conscientiously  studied  not  merely  the  statutes  and  other  docu- 
mentB  of  the  muvenitieft  to  which  he  lefers,  bat  a  luge  nambw 
ol  medieval  trcatiees  and  of  modem  books  bearing  on  the  hisioiy 
of  medie^  gianimar,  dictamen,  notaria,  Ac.  He  has  brought  together 
and  interpreted  most  of  the  fscts  that  can  be  ascertained  about  his 
subject.  In  such  a  matter  there  is  little  room  for  \vide  generalizations, 
still  less  for  novel  onee.  Most  of  those  which  he  makes  seem  to  me  sound, 
though  not  quite  all. 

On  one  or  two  points  Dr.  Paetow  seeks  to  correct  my  Medieval  £/«»• 
eendtier.  He  disputes  my  assertion  tibat*  alter  the  decay  of  the  fiteiaiy 
ichools  in  the  thiirteeiith  centniy  no  legnlar  ^cnUy  of  arts  manifests  its 
existence  in  the  Orl&ms  documents  *,  and  piooeeds  to  quote  evidence 
which,  as  he  contends,  contradicts  this  statement.  But  Dr.  Paetow  fails 
to  distinguish  between  the  existence  of  schools  of  grammar,  and  it  may  be 
even  of  arts  generally,  sii«  h  as  existed  in  scores  of  cathedral  towns  which 
had  no  preteivsions  to  be  studia  generalia,  and  a  "  r<*«^ular  Faculty  of  Arts', 
i.  e.  a  faculty  organized  after  the  fashion  of  a  university.  There  is  nothing 
either  in  the  docimimts  quoted  by  him  or  in  ^ '  fwrntoJaiy  of  Tr%m 
prove  tffce  emstence  of  sncha  fseuHy.  The  ezehuiTe  reference  to  law  in  the 
series  of  buDs  whidi  recognise  the  existence  of  an  organised  university 
creates  a  strong  presumption  that  there  was  not.  Dr.  Paetow  also  thinliB 
that  I  under-estimate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  prrammar  in  the 
southern  French  universities,  and  holds  that  '  grammar  tiourished  here 
more  than  it  did  anvwherc  else  iu  Eiiroj)e  '  (p.  49).  I  cannot  regard  this 
as  proved,  though  1  udunt  I  liad  not  noticed  the  indications  of  a  distinct 
giadnation  in  giammar  which  he  ptoduoes.  It  happens  to  be  possible 
to  collect  more  references  to  grammar  from  the  statutes  of  these  univer- 
sities ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  older  universitSes  many 
things  were  regulated  by  custom  which  in  newer  universities  wore  made 
matter  for  statutory  enactment,  and  the  southern  universities  had 
completer  codes  of  statutes  than  the  northern  ones.  Moreover,  in  some 
uixiversity  towns  the  universities  iniorporated  with  theniselves,  and  con- 
sequently legislated  for,  the  grammar  schools  to  a  greater  extent  than  else- 
vdune.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  exactly  the  same  land  of  grammatical 
instraction  was  going  on  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Paris  and  Oxford  and 
Bologna  as  that  which  Dr.  Paetow  speaks  of  at  Toulouse  and  Perpignan, 
thoqgh  no  equally  detailed  statutes  on  the  subject  happen  to  have  come 
down  to  US.  The  writer  himself  admits  that  the  students  for  whom  these 
rptiulations  were  passed  were  often  boys  of  ten  years  of  age.  Tliat  grammar 
was  here  spoken  of  as  a  '  faculty  '  is  nothing  surprising  :  it  was  the  same 
at  Oxford.  Another  point  illustrates  the  danger  of  arguing  from  silence* 
We  are  told  tiiat  'of  the  ars  notaria  there  aie  no  tiaces  at  die  medieval 
univeruties  of  France  and  England  *  (p.  91).  But  the  Oxford  statutes 
(Jfuntmenla  Aeathmiea,  ed.  Anstey,  p.  302)  speak  of  lectureis  there  who 
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studied  tiie  art  *  cartas  aliave  huiuaniodi  scripta  componendi  *»  and  who 
are  required  to  attend  dso  tlie  leetures  of  tiie  *  i^tists  lecturing  on  Qianunar 
or  Rhetori(      This  clearly  means  the  notary's  art. 

The  book  is  one  of  those  academic  dissertations  which  not  merely 
tostify  to  the  competence  of  the  writers,  but  form  valuable  contributions 
to  their  .subjtH  t<>.  Dr.  Paetow's  pages  are  full  of  interesting  and  even 
amusing  facts,  each  of  them  duly  ticketed  with  a  reference  to  its 
antlMiity.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  given  us  a  fftthjer 
more  living  and  literary  aocount*  at  least  of  some  fow  pages,  as  to  ^i^t 
all  this  classical  and  grammatical  study  redly  came  to,  and  what  level  of 
culture  at  different  periods  it  represented.  A  little  more  attention  to  style 
and  literary  presentation  would  not  necessarily  lower  the  academic  status 
of  tlip  most  learned  dissertation.  Nevertheless  the  book  can  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  irit'crest.  Dr.  Paetow  is  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  bring 
out  a  new  edition  of  my  Medieval  Universities  :  when  1  do  so,  1  shall  be 
considMably  indebted  to  his  labours,  including  his  full  and  useful  l»blio« 
graphy.  H.  Rashdall. 

Co/embr  (^ih»  Plea  BoUso/tke  Ex^epur  o/ike  Jewt  pwervei  in  the  PvMie 
Record  Office.  Vol.  ii,  Edward  I,  1279^.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Rioo  of 
Li  n  col  n*s  Inn,  Barrister>at>Law.  (Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England, 
1910.) 

When  in  1902  we  teviewed  Mr.  Biggie  Sdect  PIm»  from  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Jews  1  it  was  not  possible  duly  to  estimate  the  sound  method  with  which 
he  made  his  selection,  as  the  bulk  of  the  records  was  not  then  known. 
Though  we  see  now  that  the  Ijest  specimens  were  already  given,  we  feel 
the  more  grateful  for  the  comj)letion  of  his  task,  as  it  must  have  been 
a  tedious  labour  to  translate  these  rolls  dealing  in  the  main  monotonously 
with  cases  about  bonds  for  debt  and  acquittances.  The  outcome  of  these 
317  quarto  pages  of  very  small  print  is  indeed  far  from  sensationaL  The 
purpose  for  which  the  Cturistian  borrower  wanted  the  money  is  never 
revealed,  nor  do  we  learn  anything  about  the  Jew's  opinions — for  instance, 
whether  he  considered  the  worst  usury  as  legitimate  as  moderate;  interest. 
Very  often  he  remitted  half  or  more  of  a  debt  (p.  ay),  sometimes  in  a  '  con- 
cord '  or  ■  line  ',  but  in  these  instances  he  was  perhaps  always  forced  by 
the  insolvency  of  tiie  debtor  or  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  crown,  to 
whom  a  heavy  fee  was  payable.  Some  criminal  cases  where  Jews  are 
murdered  occur,  but  no  particulars  are  stated  (44).  False  money  is  called 
a  trifling  matter  (13).  The  charge  against  certain  Jews  of  having  tried 
brutally  to  force  a  converted  Jewess  to  abjure  the  Catholic  faith  seems  to 
Mr.  Kigg  ■  a  mere  attempt  at  extortion  '  (209)  :  the  reverse  case  occurs  at 
iStuniford,  where  the  Jews  charge  three  Christians  with  having  abducted 
or  slain  a  Jewish  girl  (33). 

The  diief  intnest  of  these  rolls  lies  in  the  light  tiiey  shed  upon  the 
administration  of  the  long's  right  to  protect  and  jnivilege  the  Jews  in  their 
taioney-lending,  in  order  that  he  might  talliage  them  arbitrarily  and 
an  accomj^hment  which  placed  them  above  the  average  Englishman  of 

1  Ante,  vol.  zvii.  661. 
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extaiet  bom  them  many  fees  and  fines ;  for  inBtance,  for  the  Ueenoe  of 
chan^iq^  zeeidenoe  or  of  transferring  claims.  A  full  third  of  every  deceased 
Jew's  property  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  tiie  exchequer  selected  for 
this  purpose  *  the  better  and  clearer  dehto  owing '  to  him  (19) ;  Henry  III 
once  sold  the  third  for  40lf.  ayear  to  one  Aaron,  and  he  re-granted  it  to  the 
deceased  man's  son,  who  now  owes  tiie  40s.  to  the  long.  Wealthy  Jews  were 
assessors  of  the  taxes  required  from  Jews  ;  *  one  pays  a  fine  to  he  dispensed 
from  acting  as  talliager  (13).  Arrears  of  talHapo  are  often  respited  ;  one 
Jew  engages  to  pay  double  as  much  if  he  does  not  keep  the  promised  term 
(46).  The  chirographs  whereby  the  debtors  acknowledtiod  how  much  they 
owed  to  the  Jews  were  preserved  in  royal  chests  ;  the  keeper  of  such  a  chest 
had  to  swear  an  official  oath  and  find  sureties  (61)  before  he  got  one  of  the 
keys  from  the  sheriff  (43).  The  mayor  of  York  is  also  employed  in  choosing 
tiie  clerk  of  the  chirographs  (62).  The  Jews  among  the  chirographeis  were, 
like  their  CSiristian  colleagues,  called  *  clerks '  (4) ;  this  word,  therefore, 
already  means  a  writer.  The  diirogiaphers,  when  ordered  to  forward 
documents  to  the  exchequer,  'sent  a  pix  sealed  with  their  seals*  (54). 
They  find  the  particular  pieces  required  by  means  of  the  scrutiny  roll  (63). 
Such  chests  existed  in  many  places  throughout  England.  Dr.  Gross  men- 
tions twenty-six  of  them,^  to  which  I  can  add  no  name  :  a  characteristic 
testimony  to  that  lamented  scholar's  accuracy.  Besides  the  names  of 
the  administrators  of  this  department  of  the  exchequer  those  of  other 
royal  officers  occur;  for  instance,  John  de  Wattile,  keeper  of  the 
queen's  gold. 

Gonstitntional  historians  will  note  the  cases  where  an  immunist 
like  the  earl  of  Gloucester  or  the  city  of  Winchester  or  the  liberty  of 
Northampton  refuses  to  allow  the  long's  hailifb  to  enter  the  territory ; 
'  but  the  sheiiff  is  ordered  by  the  Court  not  to  omit  by  reason  of  tiie 
said  Liberty  to  enter  *  (in  order  to  distrain ;  82).  Here  and  there  a  ray 
of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  economic  conditions  of  many  nobles,  pre- 
lates, and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  crown  repays  a  debt  owed  by 
Henry  III  to  Edmund,  son  of  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  with  issuea 
from  the  Jewish  community.  The  warden  and  scholars  of  Merton  arc 
acquitted  of  a  claim  against  their  lands.  As  tlic  king  enforced  the 
Jewish  claims  and  often  inherited  or  contiscatcd  them,  much  of  the  relation 
between  crown  and  barons  turned  upon  those  Jewish  bonds  which,  in  every 
rising  of  the  barons,  ran  tiie  risk  of  being  burnt.  As  security  the  Christian 
often  gave,  or  promised  in  case  of  non-payment,  land,  which  the  Jew  might 
transfer  to  a  Christian,  as  thou|^  it  were  his  property,  but  not  without 
loyal  licence  (170).  Tliis  explains  why  in  many  of  these  pleas  both  the 
parties  are  Christians  (96).  The  court  has  also  competence  to  try  the  suits 
of  its  officials  ;  for  instance,  the  claim  of  William  of  Middleton,  clerk  of  the 
exchequer  of  the  Jews.  Of  any  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians  other- 
wise than  through  business  I  have  found  no  trace  in  these  rolls.  Not  only 
the  exchequer  of  the  Jews  (57)  and  the  chirographers.  but  also  individual 
Jews  had  their  own  seals  (17),  and  they  wrote  with  their  own  hand  (44) : 

*  CompafB  the  keapiog  of  the  pkea  of  the  oroim  in  Norfolk  by  one  Bfojamin 

under  Heary  I:  an/e,  xzv.  711  (1010). 

*  Papin  of  AngbhJtwish  HitL  Exhib.,  1887,  p.  187. 
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that  age.  If  the  ezebequer  suspected  the  antiientioily  of  a  docaineiit» 

the  Jews  had  to  swear  to  it  (18). 

It  has  been  remarkod  *  how  near  to  modern  mortfjagp  romps  the  pledji^inj: 
of  land,  seisin  of  which  remained  with  the  debtor  until  he  niade  default  in 
payment.*  Examples  of  this  occur  on  pp.  35  f.,  26,  80,  297.  Oft^ner,  how- 
ever, the  Jewish  creditor  or  his  Christian  attorney  or  grantee  gets  seisin 
of  tiie  debtor's  land  (9, 32).  The  snie  of  alleged  novel  dimwiMin  wrongfully 
helps  the  debtor  to  regain  possesrion  (297).  Distnes  (5)  without  dne  form  is 
treated  as  trespass  (31,  36) ;  once  the  debtor  is  bold  enough  to  take  the 
distraining  bailiff  prisoner  (61).  If  a  clerk  possesses  no  lay  fee,  and  there- 
forecannot  bedistrained  upon  bythe  sherifT.his  bishop  is  ordered  to  distrain 
on  him  by  liis  eluittels  ecclesiastical  (28).  London  houses  are  valued  at 
a  yearly  rent-charge  of  £10  (p.  46) ;  the  Jewish  seller  takes  surety  from 
the  pQichaaer.  In  ClBmbxidgeahize,  on  the  other  hand,  two  houses  yield 
annually  only  62  pence  (43).  There  are  instances  also  of  payment  in 
com,  but  when  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  valued  at  £1  13«.  id.  this  is  not  the 
market-price  but  an  arbitrary  sum  favourable  to  the  debtor. 

For  Jevsash  history,  after  all, there  is  most  to  learn  from  this  edition.  The 
French  origin  of  these  English  Jews  betrays  itself  by  the  majority  of  familv- 
names,  e.g.  Bonen/ant,  Vyvts  le  chaniur.  A  few,  however,  are  English,  as 
Bishop,  Swetenian,  Bullock  ;  and  these  names  prove  that  they  were  be- 
ginning in  part  to  speak  English.  Some  of  the  names  letainaHelnew  word, 
as  Qabagt  Meir ;  others  translate  it»  as  IMegvmfe.  Two  Jews  are  called 
*  of  Germany  \  whence  most  likely  they  had  immigrated.  *  Hotun  gives 
the  king  1  bezant,  that  his  cognomen  be  changed  *  (19).  Some  of  these 
names  are  still  common  among  German  Jews,  as  Gutki'nd,  Sanger,  Silssmann, 
Ochs,  Gabbe,  Meyer,  SchUps.  There  are  Levis,  but  no  Cohens  ;  these  latter 
are  concealed  behind  Le  Prettre,  The  medical  profession  was  everywhere 
piaetiied  by  Jews ;  here  we  have  'Sampson  le  cyrurgien  of  London  \  The 
English  towns  whece  Jews  reside,  or  whence  they  take  their  names*  are  many 
more  than  the  twenly-siz  where  exchequer  chests  were  kept ;  for  instance, 
besides  those  enumerated  bj^  Mr  Jacobs,*  Berham,  Bridgenorth,  Bucking- 
ham, Cricklade,  Hungerford,  Royston,  Sandwich.  Southwark,  Tickhill  ; 
Wilton  had  more  than  one  synagogue.  The  Jews  had  been  excluded  from 
Berkhanipstead,Newbury,and  Southampton,  but  most  likelytheyhad  found 
means  to  return.  Even  the  vigilance  of  the  Anglo-Norman  exchequer 
sometimes  proved  unable  to  find  a  particular  Jew  who  was  wanted  in  its 
pleas ;  but  in  thw  case  it  amerced  his  mainpnnors  at  least.  In  order  to 
determine  the  claims  of  Jews  against  a  particular  debtor  proclamations 
were  made  through  the  synagogues  on  two  or  three  sabbaths,  and  the 
royal  officer  communicated  the  result  to  the  exchequer  (42) ;  these  retums 
were  made  by  the  const^ible  of  tlie  Tower  in  Latin  and  Hebrew  (44).  The 
exchequer  chests  did  not  coiit^iiu  evidence  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
Jews ;  the  land  and  chattels  they  owned  had  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
sheriff  with  the  help  of  a  recognition  by  a  Jewish  jury.  It  was  also  the 

*  The  editor  ban  explained  '(-H.soiu,  6ne  or  oonoord,  gsge  and  plsdga^  isqwitk 
liberties,  Beuun,  warranty'  iu  vol.  i.  (ilM)5)  pp.  v-zviiL 

*  Gt  oiKc  TOL  nr.  92S  (1910). 

*  Tht  Jmp»  9/  Angevin  England,  pp.  874»  382. 
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alierii!  who  supervised  Jewish  inheritances ;  he  inqniied  whether  the  Jew 
had  died  intestate  (59).  If  both  litigants  were  Jews  and  phused  themselves 
on  the  judgement  of  a  third  Jew,  the  oonit  would  enforce  this  judgement 

by  imprisoning  the  recalcitrant  party  (41). 

The  editor  has  not  reprinted  the  pieces  which  he  included  in  his  former 
Select  Pleas.  Several  parts  of  the  parchniont  are  so  badly  damaged  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reroiistrmt  the  roiiteiits.  Nothing,  however,  of  the 
rolls  for  these  two  years  seems  to  have  perished,  while  a  great  many  are 
wanting  for  Henry  Ill's  reign,  owing  most  likely  to  destruction  in  the 
civil  war.  Very  often  the  same  case  is  treated  in  different  parts  of  the 
roll ;  but  the  editor  has  neglected  to  combine  them  by  cross  references ; 
the  index,  however,  will  easily  help  us  to  find  out  the  various  aUusbns  to 
one  action.  Would  not  mcmm  ttpnaiia,  which  I  suppose  is  the  original 
of  Mzi  Bigg's  *  equal  hand be  more  dearly  tcanshited  *  sequester  *?  As  an 
introduction,  Ifr.  Bagg*s  lecture  on  *  The  Jews  of  England  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century*  is  reprinted  from  the  Jmoish  Quarterly  Reoiew  lor  1902.^  I  cannot 
agiee  with  him  that  feudalism  made  the  existence  of  Jews  in  England 
impossible;  they  were  not  the  only  class  outside  its  pale  in  1290.  Nor 
is  the  baronial  right  of  levying  customs  connected  with  chivalry.  The 
iiaine  of  '  antisemitism  '  does  not  suit  the  English  feeling  of  the  thirteenth 
rentur}',  which  hated  usury,  the  Jew's  religion  (much  more  than  Mr.  Rigg 
admits),  and  the  alien,  but  not  the  oriental  race  at  all.  Let  us  hope  that 
BIr.  Rigg,  after  having  finished  the  dry  calendar  work,  will  give  us  his  final 
TiewB  witii  regard  to  the  constitotioiial  and  legal  results  gained  from  his 
materiaL  Whether  the  policy  of  expulsion  was  necessary  or  wise  win  most 
likely  remain  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  careful  index,  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  P.  Kermode,  must  be  gratefully 
mentioned,  though  we  should  have  wished  it  to  comprise,  not  only  names, 
but  some  of  the  important  subject-headings  as  well.  Spain,  Ipswich,  and 
llchester  are  hidden  under  Ispanta,  Gyppeunc,  and  Ivecestre,  and  all  the 
names  beginning  with  the  definite  article  under  le,  while  most  readers  will 
look  for  them  under  EvesJce,  Moyne,  Taillur,  &c.  Nor  should  John  del 
Exchequer  have  been  separated  from  John  de  Scaccario. 

F.  LlEBERMAHN. 

Jiecherches  sur  divers  Services  puIAicH  du  XIII'  au  XVI I^  Su-cle,  Par  le 
Colonel  BoRRELLi  de  Serres.  Tome  III ;  Notices  relatives  au  xiv« 
et  xve  siecles.   (Paris  :  Picard,  1909.) 

This  volume  resembles  the  two  previous  ones  from  the  same  pen,  which 
appeared  in  1895  and  1904,  in  the  learning  and  care  for  minute  detail  on 
which  it  is  based.  M.  Borrelli  de  Serres\s  love  of  brilliant  generalization  is 
indeed  obscured  and  hampered  by  his  care  for  detail  and  his  far  from  lucid 
style  ;  but  our  admiration  for  it  only  deepens  at  the  courageous  manner  in 
which  he  has  faced  the  dust  of  archives,  and  oft-times  contented  himself 
with  a  carefal  statement  of  confusing  facts,  ratiier  than  invent  theories 
«nd  marshal  or  suppress  &cts  to  suit  them.  Under  his  guidance  we  watch 

In  future  volumes  he  will,  we  hope,  point  out  again,  as  he  did  so  well  in  th« 
preface  to  vol  i,  thoae  cases  which  deserve  speoiel  attentioa. 
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the  slow  and  painful  evolution  of  the  centralized  treasury,  which  made 
possible  the  centralized  monarchy  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries,  proceeding,  as  all  evolution  does,  by  a  series  of  experiments  and 
occasional  apparent  retrogressions.  At  its  outset  the  order  of  the  Knighto 
Tempkr,  with  thttr  tfeAraiy  of  tha  Temple  at  Fkiis,  ected  m  «  kind  of 
bank  of  depoait  for  the  loyal  revenues:  at  the  end,  aU  the  reaomoea  of  the 
French  monarchy  had  become  centraliaed  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  ofTicers. 

The  first  of  the  studies  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  royal  treasury 
from  Philip  IV  to  Philip  VI.    At  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  1294  the 
treasurer  of  the  Temple  presided  over  a  kind  of  clearing-house,  into  which 
the  surpluses  of  the  royal  financial  agents  were  paid,  along  with  doctmienta 
of  account  in  the  shape  of  vouchera  for  expenses  and  receipts,  wfaidi  the 
treasnier  bahtnced  against  one  another  in  mnch  the  same  way  that  a 
modern  bank  keeps  a  customer's  deposit  book.  The  greater  financial  ability 
of  the  Lombard  bankers,  to  whose  aid  his  contemporaries,  Edward  I  and 
Edward  II.  had  recourse,  seems  to  have  led  Philip  the  Fair  to  transfer  his 
a<tcount  to  their  charge  for  a  time.    For  in  1294  we  find  members  of  the 
families  of  Bichi  and  Muschiuti  adniiiiistering  the  finances,  as  well  as 
famishing  large  loans.  Ftobably,  like  the  Bavdi  in  England  at  a  later  date, 
they  found  carrying  on  the  two  busineases  too  great  a  stcain  on  theb 
capital,  though  the  system  resembling  lettezs  of  credit  whidi  they  had 
established  ov«r  Europe  must  have  been  a  great  convenience  to  the  govern- 
ment.   At  any  rate,  after  that  year,  while  they  still  continued  to  make 
loans  to  the  king,  the  royal  finances  were  transferred  from  their  charffe 
to  a  new  treasury  at  the  Lou\Te,  with  officers  of  its  own,  variously  called 
receivers,  treasurers  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  curia,  of  the  king,  or  of  France. 
This  new  arrangement  lasted  till  1903,  when  the  tieasuiy  was  again 
removed  to  the  Temple,  but  not  exactly  under  the  old  qrstem.  Traasurers 
were  appointed  by  the  king  to  act  as  coadjutors  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Temple  in  his  administration  of  the  finances.    When  the  order  of  the 
Knights  Templar  was  suppressed  in  1307,  the  principal  advantage  gained 
by  the  king  was  the  temporary  command  of  a  largp  sum  of  ready  money.  It 
is  true  that  he  received  large  sums  from  their  property,  but  it  was  chiefly 
on  account  of  sums  owed  to  him  by  than  as  his  financial  agents.  The  bulk 
of  thdr  property  went  eventually  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  supfoes* 
sion  of  the  order  rendered  a  new  system  necessary,  and  SnguezfaDd  do 
Marigny  began  by  re-establishing  a  treaanry  at  the  Louvre,  duplicating 
that  at  the  Temple.    H<^  acquired  the  power  of  controlling  the  royal 
expenses  as  the  .nole  centralizing  and  unifying  agent,  though  he  held  no 
office  of  surirUendanf ,  as  some  writers  maintain.  What  he  did,  in  fact,  was 
to  create  a  confusion  in  the  financial  arrangements,  which  enabled  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  After  his  death  the  Louvre  became  the  sole  tveasuiy, 
under  the  diazge  of  two  or  more  treasurerB. 

The  second  chapter  contains  lists  of  the  different  financial  officers  from 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  the  sixteenth :  tresoriers  de  France; 
clerks  of  the  Treasury  ;  changeurs  ;  officers  of  the  Chambre  aux  Deniers  : 
the  Arqentcne,  keepers  of  the  jewels  ;  tresoriers  des  guerre^.  These  lists  have 
cost  the  author  uiucii  labour,_for  the  dates  very  often  depend  solely  on  the 
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identification  of  the  seals  of  the  officers  aiHxed  to  various  documents 
witnessed  by  them.  The  most  striking  general  feature  of  the  development 
in  these  Bervioes  is  the  change  faom  the  principle  of  oolleotive  to  that  of 
individnal  tesponaibility.  In  the  case  of  frstorierf  France,  for  instance, 
the  responsibility  became  territorial,  each  treasuier  having  his  particular 
pronnce.  In  the  case  of  the  tresoriers  des  guerres,  the  process  went  still 
further  by  responsible  financial  officers  bein^'  attached  to  each  regiment. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  '  Les  j)lus  ancifiis  presidents  au  parlemcnt*. 
Originally  many  magnates,  both  clerical  and  lay — bishops,  &C.,  princes  of 
tkeUoodand  barons  of  high  rank — ^were  membos  of  Hie  padmmdt  vitii 
t  Und  of  piecedence,  idiieh  gave  them  l^e  title  of  premle^^  Mostofthe 
ordinary  lay  members,  who  did  the  work,  were  appointed  annnally,  Imt 
certain  among  tbem,  generally  skilled  lawyers,  wen  appointed  to  sit 
permanently  and  give  judgement  in  cases.  These  also  were  presiderUe^, 
and  as  time  went  on,  one  of  their  number  took  the  lead  and  ac(juired  the 
title  of  premier  president  with  the  duty  of  presiding  in  our  modern  sense  of 
tiifi  word.  The  first  of  theae  legal  presidents,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
noonce  the  jndgementa  of  the  oonrt  in  the  ordinary  conrse  of  things,  the 
msgnate  presidents  havmg  more  of  a  ceremonial»  eaetiaordinary,  and 
ornamental  character,  appears  in  the  year  1362.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  they  began  to  become  a  properly  organized  body, 
taking  a  principal  part  in  the  functions  of  the  parletnent,  the  position  of 
the  magnates  and  prelates  remaining  only  as  a  remnant  of  the  original 
character  of  the  parlement  as  a  delegation  of  the  curia  regis.  By  1340  the 
psnnanent  oonnselkns  were  becoming  distinguished  from  the  otima  bj 
tie  titie  imem  euriam  otUnentieiem, 

The  fonrtii  chapter  contains  notes  on  different  financial  officials.  It  is 
diown  that  Engoorand  de  Marigny  has  been  given  the  title  of  Oimite  de 
Lonjniexnlle  by  an  error.  The  fall  of  the  treasurer,  Pierre  Kemy,  whose 
importance  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  belongs  to  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  VI,  not  to  the  last  years  of  Charles  IV.  M.  Borrelli  de 
Serres  distinguishes  between  the  careers  of  the  different  members  of  the 
fsmily  of  Mbottagu,  who  presided  over  the  government  of  tiie  Mtol  du  rot, 
Jacqnes  Oosnr,  who  played  an  important  part  m  tiie  mganiation  of  French 
finance  under  Charlee  YII,  did  not  do  so  modi  as  has  been  chdmed  for  him ; 
hia  valuation  of  the  resources  of  France  was  of  no  great  significance  or 
approach  to  accuracy.  In  the  same  way  an  exaggerated  importance  has 
been  assigned  to  the  fanaily  of  Bureau,  who  have  had  the  erroneous  title 
of  grand  masters  of  artillery  assigned  to  them.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
tii^  took  a  leading  part  ui  all  the  great  sieges  in  tiie  reconquest  of  Fnnoe 
from  the  English,  and  the  permanent  oommaad  of  the  artilleiy,  ezeroised 
by  them,  without  any  financial  tmptaaSkn&ty,  was  a  step  towards  the 
cnation  of  the  office.  In  another  note  tlie  ai^or  establishes  the  facts  of 
the  nomination  of  Jean  Bourre  as  treasurer  general  of  Dauphins  on  the 
6  January  1472,  tresorier  de  Fratu-e  in  Languedoc  on  1  July  1473,  and  in 
Languedoil  on  4  September  1474.  A  similar  note  on  the  nomination  of 
Jacques  Hurault,  tresorier  de  France,  establishes  the  eventual  existence 
of  tiie  ofikse  of  snpenumuraiy  trsaaorer,  without  fnnctiooa,  and  tiia 
tBuislennce  of  the  holder  of  it  from  one  department  to  another.  Hence 
TOL.  ZXVI. — NO.  OIL  O  0 
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there  resulted  Bpecialization  of  administration  for  each  of  them,  and  in 
addition  (an  arrangement  which  was  alteted  in  the  following  oenttuy)  the 
inoompatilnlity  ol  the  offioes  of  tmasnier  and  aecietaiy,  and  tiie  ■qMxatMm 
of  tiie  oidinaij  finances  from  the  extraordinary  fat  Fnnoe  proper,  at  a 

time  when  they  were  already  united  for  the  annexed  countries. 

In  the  chaptoron  '  Los  fouxdans  le  Lanpucdoc'  the  author  among  other 
things  proves  that  the  hearth  was  not  a  territorial  division,  but  was  bailed 
on  the  family.  The  original  basis  on  which  the  feux  were  reckoned  was  the 
ponemon  of  ten  Imi^  annual  revenue.  The  BBBeapment  on  a  cwnmnni^ 
depended  on  the  number  of  hearths  it  contained,  hut  the  assessment  among 
the  difiennt  hearths  was  left  to  the  oonmmnity.  Many  hearths  were 
exempted  on  accoimt  of  poverty  or  other  oanses,  so  that  tho  nomber  of 
hearths  in  each  commnnity  shows  a  pronrressive  diminution  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
This  failure  of  the  basis  ol  assessment  to  correspond  with  the  real  taxable 
revenues  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  system  in  the  teiritoiy  of  Languedoc 
in  1428,  when  tiie  estates  themsdves  asked  that  the  assessment  of  tasss 
mi^^tbe  made  by  UnSekoMuin,  and  in  each  by  dioceses,  then  by  localities, 
leaving  the  regulation  of  the  sub-assessment  to  responsible  people  in  these. 
The  reasons  for  this  reform  were  the  inequality  of  incidence  due  to  local 
exemptions,  and  the  trouble  caused  by  the  constant  attempts  to  obtain 
such  special  exemptions  by  the  different  localities. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  M.  Borrelli  de  Serres  enters  into  controversy  with 
a  numismatist,  M.  Dieudonne.  Founding  his  arguments  on  the  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  a  *  money  of  account in  whidi  tike  relation  between  the 
various  multiples  lonained  constant,  he  combats  the  importance  attached 
to  the  denier  and  the  gros  in  G<Hn  as  monetazy  units.  The  former  was 
frequently  changing  in  value  by  successive  appreciations  and  depreciations 
of  the  coinage,  and  the  latter,  though  less  subject  to  fluctuation,  and  for 
that  reason  generally  used  as  the  unit  in  estimating  payments  of  coin, 
varied  in  value,  nevertheless,  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
oentuzy.tiiatitalso  was  incapable  of  serving  as  a  common  standard.  This 
function  was  dischaiged  by  the  *  money  of  account in  wlwdi  accounts 
were  calculated,  tiie  sums  to  be  paid  in  coin  being  afterwards  calcnlatod 
by  a  process  of  conversion,  and  coin  of  the  market  value  of  the  sum  required 
handed  over.  The  prices  for  the  mark  of  silver  preserved  to  us  in  certain 
documents  as  paid  at  the  royal  mint  were  statements  of  its  value  in  the 
'  money  of  account '  as  estimated  by  the  royal  olhcers.  The  diflerence 
between  tiie  value  of  tiie  coins  stmde  from  tiie  marie  of  silver  and  this 
IHcioe,  which  was  convwrted  into  cuztent  coin  of  tike  day  at  its  marlntvalof^ 
was  the  profit  made  by  the  royal  mint.  The  most  striking  fact  broni^t 
out  in  this  essay  is  the  constant  change  in  both  value  in  circulation,  fine- 
ness, and  official  value  at  issue,  of  the  different  coins  issued  by  the  royal 
authority,  which,  while  it  contributed  towards  the  royal  profits  from 
coinage,  must  have  introduced  the  utmost  confusion  into  commercial 
transactions.  The  last  study  of  all  is  devoted  to  the  establishing  of  a  correct 
date  for  a  valuable  description  of  the  numbers  and  functions  of  tiie  offioen 
of  the  financial  administration  called  the  ealof  des  q^Soes,  to  which 
M.  Bonelli  de  Serres,  from  various  internal  evidences*  sudi  as  tiie 
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numbers  of  various  officials  at  difieient  periods  known  from  other  souroee, 
assigns  the  date  of  1450-52. 

Full  of  valuable  material  as  are  all  these  studies,  the  author's  manner  of 
presenting  his  results  has  a  tendency  to  oi)scurity  which  is  not  all  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  with  which  he  deals.  His  style  is  elliptical  and 
involved,  and  tbe  tluwd  of  lila  ugiimeiit  often  dilBcuH  to  follow.  This  is 
espeeiallj  true  whero  he  enters  Into  contzoTersy,  as  in  the  study  on  *  Ttois 
hypothMee  snr  les  variations  monitaires  an  xiv«  si^*.  His  work, 
however,  is  one  which  no  student  of  Flench  institutions  in  the  middle 
ages  can  afford  to  neglect.  It  is  so  Ihorou^  in  its  method  that  no  pains 
taken  in  its  careful  study  will  be  thrown  away.  W.  £.  Rhodes. 

La  JwidiatUm  eooteneultjiie  en  nuAiHn  hhiifieiale  sout  Vtmeien  RSgime  en 
Fnuiee,  Tome  I.  Par  P.  Dblannot.    (Brussels :  Dewit,  1910.) 

l.\'  this  addition  to  the  well-known  Recueil  de  Travaux  of  the  historians 
and  philologists  of  Louvain  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  study  most  instruc- 
tive for  the  comparison  of  English  diurch  law  with  ^t  of  Ftence.  in 
a  second  volume  H.  Delannoy  will  describe  the  varieties  of  patronage  in 
France  between  the  concordat  of  1516  and  the  revolution ;  in  the  present 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  procedure  in  litigation  concerning  benefices 
before  the  papal  courts  and  those  of  the  F^nch  ecclesiastical  authorities* 
and  also  the  part  played  by  the  parleimnts  in  such  disputes.  This  inver- 
sion of  the  natural  order  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  a  very  clear  and 
compact  work,  whose  usefulness  for  English  readers  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  author,  WTiting  for  Belgians,  explains  when  it  is  necessary  the 
peculiar  terms  and  practices  of  old  French  law.  It  is  w'ell  for  us  to  be 
reminded  that  the  breach  with  the  canonical  past  made  by  the  concordat 
was  almost  as  complete  as  that  effected  by  parliament  under  Henry  VIII, 
and  that  tiie  change,  once  begun,  inevitably  advanced.  But  H.  Delannoy 
shows  one  interesting  survival,  in  the  misdiief  of  provisions.  He  mains 
no  oonoeahnent  of  tlie  evil  wrought  by  theb  fiee  sale,  which  tempted 
adventurers  to  purchase  Ihem  as  a  speculation.  If  any  irregularity,  how- 
ever technical,  could  be  found  in  the  process  by  which  the  holder  of  a  bene- 
fice had  entered  into  possession,  the  pro  visor  had  the  right  to  have  it 
declared  vacant,  and  then  stepped  into  it.  M.  Delannoy  tells  us  that  the 
church  of  France  was  in  chronic  confusion  through  such  litigation,  and 
that  no  beneficed  clergyman  could  feel  safe.  He  lays  the  mischief  at  the 
door  of  papal  clerks,  over  whom  their  master  had  no  control ;  but  when 
we  think  of  the  succession  of  stately  edifices  which  ends  with  the  Palazzo 
Braschi  we  may  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  some  part  of  their  cost  was 
defrayed  by  fees  for  provisions. 

A  great  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  conflicts  between  chuzoh 
and  lay  courts,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  appd  d^abuB.  The 

forUmenis,  according  to  M.  Delannoy,  were  ususUy  prejudiced  against 
the  holders  of  benefices,  who  were  rarely,  if  the  livings  were  worth  having, 
working  parish  clergy ;  and  our  author  seems  to  be  thorou^ly  in  sjrmpathy 
with  the  assemblies  of  clergy  which  represented  the  non-residents  and  the 
pluralists.  He  is  even  indignant  at  the  tendency,  which  was  growing 
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stroug  as  the  revolution  drew  near,  to  assign  the  whole  income  to  the 
vicar  (if  our  tenn  m*y  be  vaed)  and  to  deny  the  leefeM^i  ekims,  vnlei* 
he  oonld  fnnuah  strict  proof  of  his  rights ;  a  proof  whidi  lapse  of  tune 
and  tiie  wars  of  religion  often  made  impossible,  ^le  competeooe  of  file 

parlemerUt  was  wide,  not  only  through  the  tendenc  v  of  courts  to  extend 
their  functions,  hut  through  the  agiErressiveness  of  Gullican  loyalistn,  which 
sometimes,  M.  Dclaniioy  admits,  secured  subst-antial  justice  to  sufT^-rors  by 
ecclesiastical  decisions.  But  there  was  an  ample  field  for  the  canon  lawyer, 
when  a  bishop  whose  diocese  lay  in  the  resort  of  more  parlements  than  one 
had  to  have  a  court  for  each  part,  and  when,  as  at  Lyons,  the  system 
included,  for  litigation  arinng  wttiiin  the  diocese,  an  epiecopal,  a  metro- 
political,  and  a  primatial  court,  through  which  appeals  had  to  mn  before 
the  pope  could  be  approached.  AndtJie  canonists  were  strongly  protected 
by  the  parlemenls,  who  habitually  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
official  against  the  bishop  who  appointed  him,  often  against  the  wishes 
both  of  king  and  clergy.  There  are  interesting  analogies  here  to  our  own 
debates  on  the  status  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  A  minor  point  ia  the 
struggle  of  the  univenities  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  graduates  to 
piefennent  against  the  increasing  host  of  seminarists,  and  the  eiEorts  of 
the  latter  to  evade  their  disqualifications.  A  system  grew  up  like  that 
of  the  old  Cambridge  'ten-year  men  and  questions  arose  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  degrees  frankly  bought.  At  one  time  the  university  of  Bourge* 
was  selling  them  at  the  rate  of  five  liundred  a  year.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Status  of  docteura  bullaires  was  disputed,  though  Lambeth  degrees  have 
bem  fully  recognized  with  us  since  Peploe's  case. 

H.  Delannoy  is  the  first  to  use  for  his  inquiry  the  archives  of  the  clergy 
of  France,  thrown  open  in  IWi,  and  has  explored  a  wide  range  of  printed 
as  well  as  manuscript  literatore.  We  most  thank  him  for  a  real ly  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge.  £.  W.  Waisoit. 

Le  Marechal  d'Ancre  et  lAxmara  Oaligai,  Par  Fsbhahd  Hatbk.  (Paris  : 
Plon,  1910.) 

The  premature  death  of  M.  Hayem  prevented  the  completion  of  his  work ; 

yet  this  unfinished  study  on  the  Concinis,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
preface  of  M.  Abel  Lefranc,  should  have  '  une  place  honorable  dans  la 
litterature  historique  du  temps  de  Marie  de  Medicis  et  de  JiOuia  XIII The 
author,  in  the  words  of  the  same  critic, 

amva  4  oette  conc]u«ioD  que  le  caracUre  ot  la  vie  de  cet  aventarier  celt>bre 
n*aiv«i«it  <M  ni  si  noira  ni  si  criminels  qu'on  Tavait  dit.  ...  II  ne  s'agit  done  paa, 
k  pTopremeat  psrler,  d'une  veritable  rehabilitation,  —  le  mot  eonit  tnp  gros  et  MUie 

doute  inexAct.  —  n]m>  plutot  de  rexpliratinn  d'une  carri&re  exttaocdioafae,  qei  se 

justitie  autrt-raeiit  ([uo  pur  des  crimes  et  par  de  ijasses  intrigues. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  adventurers  is  minutely  described  down  to  the 
year  1613.  In  the  opening  chapters  the  respective  origins  and  early  years 
of  the  future  husband  and  wife,  the  series  of  events  leading  to  tlie  admission 
of  the  Florentine  to  the  household  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  to  his  marriage 
with  Leonora  are  folly  tieated.  M.  Hayem,  as  a  foUower  of  *■  le  culte  du 
doeament  precis*,  disputes  many  of  llie  conduaions  drawn  by  former 
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liistonaiis,  or  woiild  modify  their  views.  Michelet*8deieriptioiiofIi^iioia  as 
shevasin  1601,  quoted  on  p.  27,  is  a  case  in  point.  Oontiaiy  to  the  received 

%  it nv.  which  is  baaed  on  Sully's  version,  he  shows  Henry  IV  on  the  whole  to 
liave  been  favourable  to  Concini.  The  long  appreciated  one  whom  he 
foiind  usefiil  as  a  negotiator  between  the  queen  and  Madame  de  Vemeuil 
as  well  as  '  un  hel  homiiie  de  cheval,  un  courtisan  adroit,  un  joiieur  incom- 
parable qui  avait  I'esprit  de  perdre  beaucoup  d'nr^»ent  et  le  merite  do  n'on 
pa8  demander  souvent  *.  M.  Hayem  defends  Cxjncini  airainst  Sully,  Michelet, 
and  others  who  have  declared  him  the  insti^'ator  of  the  murder  of 
Henry  IV  and  the  father  of  Gaaton  of  Orleans.  He  indicates  that  the  act 
ot  BavaiUae  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  Concinis,  inas- 
much as  it  was  in  the  last  yean  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  that  th«r  fortunes 
were  made.  I^nora  at  this  period  is  described  as  *unefubIecrteturedont 
le  corps  fat  tourment6  par  la  maladie,  Tesprit  tortur^  par  les  snpeistitions  *. 
The  account  of  the  various  methods  attempted  for  her  relief  throw  an 
interesting  light  on  the  superstitious  attitude  of  the  period.  The  prayers 
of  a  certain  '  la  Pasitee '  who  came  from  Siena  and  *  ])assait  pour  une 
sainte '  were  temporally  efficacious.  Leonora  was  then  treated  by  a  body 
of  Ambroisiens  who  practised  for  two  months  '  leurs  incantations  bizarres 
qui  formaient  un  curieux  assemblage  de  rites  sai  res  et  de  ceremonies  pro- 
fanes *.  Accounts  of  these  proceedinj^s  and  of  ]>ersoiis  who  practised 
magical  arts  in  relation  to  Leonora,  notably  Montalto,  her  Jewish  doctor, 
are  taken  from  the  various  depositions  made  at  her  trial. 

The  history  of  the  regency,  which  was  of  course  largely  that  of  the 
Italians  and  their  further  acquisition  of  power  and  wealth,  is  given  in  some 
detaiL  The  account  of  Ooncini's  rektions  with  the  dtiaens  of  Amiens  is 
of  special  interest.  Once  he  had  obtained  the  government  of  the  town 
his  field  of  action  was  extended ;  no  longer  a  mere  '  <;enti]homnie  domes- 
tique  . .  .  il  prctendait  participer  k  radministration  de  leur  royaume  *.  In 
relation  to  his  attitude  towards  the  various  coteries  of  nobles  he  is  described 
as  a  *  girouette  politique'.  His  appointment  as  "  marechal  de  France'  on 
17  November  1613  drew  forth  a  nuniber  of  satirical  and  other  protests 
"which  serve  as  special  indications  of  public  opinion. 

M.  Hayem's  narrative  closes  abruptly  with  this  year.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  book  contains  the  documents  brought  to  light  by  the  author 
arranged  in  ehronoto^cal  order,  from  which  [the  later  history  of  the  Mar^ 
chal  d*Ancie  and  the  trial  of  his  wife  may  easily  be  constructed.  The 
printed  documents  relating  to  the  *  Frocte  de  Leonora  Galigai '  are  an 
almost  complete  collection.  They  consist  of  (1)  Let  arrHs  de  VirutrucUtm 
et  le  jugement,  drawn  from  an  eighteenth-century  compilation  of  '  procis 
criminels  ' ;  (2)  Lu  jnioes  produiUa;  (3)  Les  interrogatoires.  The  deposi- 
tions of  the  various  witnesses  are  of  the  utmost  interest,  they  touch  on  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Concinis,  from  their  foreign  correspondence 
and  political  influence  to  the  magical  gear  which  was  found  in  the  Hotel 
d'Aucre. 

As  a  rule  M.  Hayem  lias  made  a  careful  study  of  his  sources,  and  handles 
them  well,  but  the  use  to  which  he  puts  them  is  not  always  consistent. 
The  evidence  of  Sully  and  Bassompierre,  for  example,  discredited  in  several 
instances,  is  used  in  others  to  support  his  contentions.  There  is  unfortn- 
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nately  no  bibliography,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  the  voluminous 
pamphlet  literature  on  the  subje(  t  (both  English  and  French)  which 
appeared  immediately  after  I'oncini's  death,  and  which  at  leaat  illuminates 
the  contemporary  point  of  view.  Ck>N8TAMTiA  Maxwell. 

TfoeU  rdaUng  to  ike  CwU  War  in  Cketkire,  1641-119.  Edited  by  B«v.  J.  A. 
ATXDfSOir,  H.A.,  D.CLL.  (CSietlum  8oci«tyt  New  8«riM»  voL  1x7, 1909.) 

These  thirty -seven  tractii  begin  with  the  Roman  Catholic  reebtanoe  to  dis- 
annament  in  November  1641,  and  oondude  with  tbe  abortiTe  rising  ol 
Sir  GeoEge  Booth  in  Angost  1659.  The  docvmenti  aeleeted  an  petitiona  to 
king  and  parliament,  wanants  of  the  king,  declarations  and  ordinanoea 
of  padiament,  and  reports,  official  and  private,  of  militarj  operations. 
The  various  '  relations '  of  events,  all  Puritan  in  bias,  afford  ample 
CN^dence  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  county,  in  which  the  parliamentary 
faction,  led  by  Brereton,  Booth,  and  Middleton,  contended  with  the 
Stanley  interest  and  the  royalist  forces  of  Byron.  A  petition  to  the  king, 
praying  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Andean  liturg}-  and  the  suppresaion 
of  sdiismatics  (Tract  p.  94),  is  coontered  by  another  of  exactly  oontmy 
sense  addressed  to  the  parliament  (Tract  vii,  p.  40) ;  and  two  petitiona 
presented  to  the  king  at  York,  7/17  May  1642,  differ  considerably  in 
tone,  one  demanding  his  return  to  Whitehall,  the  other  merely  deprecating 
his  rumoured  journey  to  Ireland  (Tracts  vi  and  vii,  pp.  36-44).  In  July 
1642  the  citizens  of  Chester  refused  submission  to  the  king's  commission 
of  array  (Tract  ix,  p.  47),  but  two  months  later  the  same  city  received 
the  sovereign  within  her  walls  with  eveiy  demonstration  of  loyalty 
(Tracts  av-xviii,  pp.  69-73).  The  royal  visit  'stiangely  alteied'  the  state 
of  the  connty  (p.  63),  and  tiie  triumph  of  the  royalists  seemed  complete; 
yet  in  December  royalist  commissioners  and  parliamcntar}'  agents 
combined  in  an  attempt  to  tranquillize  their  county  by  a  treaty  of  pear^ 
and  neutrality  within  its  boundaries,  which  was  promptly  coudenmed 
and  abrogated  by  the  parliament  (Tract  ii,  p.  24). 

Tracts  iii  and  xxiv  cont^iiu  minute  instructions  to  Brereton,  Boodiy 
and  others  for  the  diligent  prosecution  of  the  war  and  rigorous  suppreaaion 
of  *malignants' ;  and  detailed  accounts  of  all  the  principal  battlea  and 
skizmisheo  that  occurred  in  CSieahire  are  given  in  Tracts  iv,  xxii,  xziii, 
xrv,  and  xxviii.  Tract  xxvi  contains  the  articles  for  the  surrender 
of  Chester  with  Brereton's  report  of  the  transactions,  and  Tracts  .xxxii- 
zzxvii  deal  with  the  risinr'  of  Sir  George  Booth  in  1659,  his  defeat 
by  Lambert,  and  his  subsecpient  capture  at  Newport  Pagnel.  This 
last  tract  is  also  reprinted  in  the  Clarke  Papers^  vol.  iv,  pp.  44-6.  Note- 
worthy points  are  the  fear  evinced  of  the  Irish  troops  and  the  mention 
of  tiie  armed  women  who  accompanied  them  (pp.  110-11),  the  important 
place  held  by  Lady  (Tholmondeley  in  the  royalist  counsds  (pp.  79, 80, 90), 
the  mgagement  of  the  parliament  to  r^y,  with  dght  per  cent,  interest, 
all  sacrifices  of  money  or  goods  made  in  its  service,  and  to  have  regard  in 
this  indemnification  not  merely  to  the  weight  of  plate  but  also  to  its 
artistic  value  (pp.  14,  15).  Lord  Byron's  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
books,  deeds,  evidences,  manuscripts  and  writings,  appertaining  to  himself. 
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the  clergy^  and  the  city  churcheB,  is  also  interesting  (pp.  130,  132).  The 
usual  charges  of  rapine  and  violence  are  alleged  against  the  Gftvaiiers  (pp.  63, 
64,  74, 94-5),  while  plunder  and  levies  by  the  '  godly  '  assume  another  com* 
plexion  (pp.  24,  126) ;  that  there  were  also  disorders  among  their  forces  is 
evidenced  by  the  order  of  parliament  of  18  Au<;ust  1642  (p.  52).  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  editor  has  made  no  attempt  to  elucidate  and  correct  the 
misspeUing  of  names,  either  by  footnotes  or  in  the  index.  They  occur  in 
vaiying  forms  without  explanation  or  comment — thus  '  Robert  Milmone ' 
lenuiiiB  umdentified  with  Lord  Kilmoney,  i.  e.  Kilmorey  (see  pp.  87, 
92, 192).  But  the  gieat  &iilt  of  the  collection  is  the  hopeless  confiaiion  of 
its  duondogy—due,  apparently,  to  misundeistanding  of  the  old  style  of 
dating,  used,  of  ooiizse,  in  the  original  tracts.  The  condemnation  of  the 
treaty  of  neutrality,  7/17  January,  1642/3,  is  placed  on  page  4  as  Tract  ii, 
while  the  treaty  in  question,  23  December  1642  (ie.  2  January  1643,  n.s.), 
figures  on  page  76  as  Tract  xx.  The  military  operations  of  January-March 
1642/3  are  placed  before  the  king's  \'isit  to  Chester,  September  1642  ;  and 
the  surrender  of  Chester,  February  1645/6,  is  caused  to  precede  the  battle 
of  Rowton  Heath,  24  September  (4  October,  n.s.)  1645,  which  made  the 
surrender  inevitable.  Eva  Scott. 

The C ones jHmdencf  ofjoiuithan  Sivift,  D.D.  Edited  by  F.  Elrinoton  Ball. 
Vol.  I.  With  an  Introduc  tion  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  BERNARD,  D.D., 
De^n  of  St.  Patrick's.  (London  :  Bell,  1910). 

This  new  edition  of  Swift's  correspondence  is  in  several  waya  much  superior 
to  all  the  older  collections.  In  the  first  place,  it  brings  together  and 
includes  in  one  consecutive  series  a  number  of  miscellaneous  letters  which 
have  been  printed  in  various  books  since  the  publication  of  Scott's  edition 
of  Swift  in  1824.  Secondly,  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  letters  written 
to  Swift  or  by  Swift  which  have  not  hitherto  been  published.  In  this 
vohune  there  appear  to  he  about  tiiirty  or  forty  letters  not  in  Scott's 
collection,  and  the  letters  of  Swift  to  Vanessa,  which  Scott  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  his  nineteenth  volume,  are  now  inserted  in  their  proper 
chronological  place.  Wherever  possible,  too,  the  originals  of  the  letters 
have  been  consulted,  so  that  a  much  correcter  text  is  now  given  us,  while 
the  dates  assigned  to  some  of  the  letters  have  been  more  exactly  deter^ 
mined.  '  The  principal  sources  from  which  the  preNnous  editions  have  been 
augmented  and  revised  *  are,  according  to  Mr.  Ball's  preface,  the  Forster 
Collection  at  South  Kensington,  a  volume  of  Swift's  letters  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  Hawkesworth  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
correspondence  of  Archbishop  King  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  marquis  of  Bath  and  the  duke  of 
Portland. 

Ifr.  Ball  claims  *  that  the  present  edition  is  the  first  in  which  any  ex- 
tensive  annotation  has  been  attempted ',  and  the  claim  is  amply  justified. 
Tlie  notes  on  persons  and  places  in  Ireland,  and  the  explanations  of 
laferenoes  to  contemporary  Irish  politics  are  particularly  valuable  to 
English  readers.  But  this  must  not  be  tal»n  to  imply  that  the  notes  on 
English  persons  and  events  are  not  equally  careful.  However,  there  are 
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a  few  slips.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Archbishop  King  wrote  '  post  est 
occaaio  salvae '  when  he  xirged  Swift  to  get  preferment  while  he  could 
(p.  349).  On  p.  113  Anthony  Henley,  writing  to  Swift,  says  he  will  stand 
security  for  ftU  Swift's  diildien,  though  he  weze  to  have  '  as  many  as  the 
Holland  Oountess  *.  A  footnote  eaqphuns  this  to  refer  *  to  the  famoua 
Penelope  Devereux  .  .  .  whose  second  8<m  by  her  first  husband  was  the 
first  Earl  Holland '.  Thb  is  quite  wrong  :  it  refers  to  the  fabled  Dutch 
countess,  who  was  punished  for  reviling  a  beggar  woman  with  two  twin 
children. 

The  begf^ar  woman  beinit  thvi«  provoked  witli  il!  worclH,  and  without  alma,  fell 
to  imprecationa  that  it  should  pl(^e  God  to  hIiow  his  judgement  upon  her,  and  that 
•be  Bdgbt  beer  at  one  Uith  as  many  childien  then  be  days  ia  Mie  yesr,  whieh 
•be  did  befoie  the  aeae  year'^  end.' 

Her  tomb  was  shown  at  the  Hague,  and  the  legend  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  William  Brereton  in  his  TraveU,  p.  36,  and  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary, 

under  1  September  1641.  In  the  note  on  p.  854,  mentioning  the  portrait 
of  herself  hy  Kneller  which  Lady  Orkney  presented  to  Swift,  the  editor 
might  with  advantage  have  said  what  became  of  the  portrait.  By  his  will 
Swift  left  it  to  the  earl  of  Orrery.  No  doubt  it  is  the  portrait  of  which 
a  photograph  is  given  in  the  Orrery  Papers,  i.  190. 

The  preamble  to  the  earl  of  Oxford's  patent  referred  to  in  a  note  on 
p.  257  is  printed  in  8oott*s  Smfi,  v.  362,  and  in  a  diflnent  form  in  liie 
HarUian  MitctUm^  (ed.  Park).  As  to  the  Memoirs  of  Guiscard,  mentioned 
on  p.  242,  it  seems  probable  that  Swift's  reference  is  to  the  English  version 
published  by  B,  Bragg  at  London  i?i  1707:  '  AiUhenlick  Memoirs,  fteing 
Secret  Transactions  in  the  Southern  Prorinres  of  France  to  rescue  that 
Nation  from  Slavery.  By  the  Marquis  of  Guiscard,  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Forces  gone  upon  the  Present  Descent.*  C.  H.  Fibth. 

Storm  Van  *s  Gravesande.  The  Rue  of  Brttieh  Guiana  compiled  from  kis 
Dispatches.  By  ( *.  A .  Harris,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  and  J.  A.  J.  DB  ViLLlBBS. 
2  vols.  (London :  Hakluyt  Society,  1911.) 

The  labours  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  cases  of  the  respective 
parties  in  the  boundary  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  and 
Brazil,  decided  by  arbitration,  brought  to  the  light  an  immense  amount  of 
documentary  matter  which  had  previously  lain  neglected  and  unknown. 
Much  of  this  material  has  never  yet  been  pubUshed  aud  awaits  full  examiua- 
tion  at  the  British  Hnsenm.  The  SWuyt  Society  has  done  well,  however, 
in  selecting  for  publication  copions  extxacts  from  tiie  Reports  of  Laurens 
Storm  Van 's  Gravesande,  whidi  illustrate  the  thirty-four  years  (1738-72) 
which  saw  the  rise  and  real  geographical  expansion  of  what  is  now  British 
Guiana,  and  in  entrusting  their  editing  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Harris  and  Mr.  J.  de 
Villiers,  whose  knowleilgc  of  the  Venezuela  arbitration  business  made 
them  especially  competent  for  the  task.  The  reports  are  of  extraordinary 
interest  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  they  show  the  natural  process 
of  Dutch  expansion,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  British  case  in  the 
arbitEation  proceedings.  Further,  they  serve  to  bring  out  tiie  idiosyncrasies 
*  Homdt*  Lelten,  bk.  i,  aeotion  u,  niunber  18. 
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of  a  singularly  intereflting  individual  character,  and  by  their  metliodic 
detail  enable  ns  to  piotnze  the  daily  life  of  the  colony. 

Xhe  iU]w  tihet  oome  and  go  from  Zeelaad*  the  cargoes  that  they  bring,  the  rappliee 

that  he  needs,  the  produce  sent  home,  the  gains  by  trade,  the  losses  in  ''crtain  venturer, 
the  state  of  the  company's  plantations,  the  doings  of  the  company's  servants,  of  the 
dominie  and  the  doctor,  questions  of  police,  mattenof  eivil  jurisdiction,  the  squabbles 
of  individnah  detail  upon  detail  that  go  to  make  op  the  Ule  of  a  lettlement— all 
theee  are  found  in  the  diqpatehsi  <rf  the  Dlieotor*GleMral  and  taem  with  intenaefy 
hnman  intonat. 

With  legsid  to  the  first  point,  the  extent  of  the  colony,  it  appears  that 
the  eztenaion  of  the  sphere  of  Dutch  influence,  which  had  its  base  in  Esse- 
qmbo,  belongs  to  a  period  a  little  prior  to  Storm's  government.  His  part 
was  *  to  realize,  to  consolidate,  and  to  give  definition  to  the  idea  of  territorial 
ownership*.  At  the  samo  time  it  seems  certain  that  Storm's  governorship 
was  'the  period  which  made  the  present  colony  of  British  (Juiana  a  possi- 
bility In  spite  of  the  apathy  and  niggardliness  of  the  directors  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  he  worked  steadily  in  the  direction  of  con- 
solidation ;  so  that  *  when,  at  last,  150  years  after  his  time,  the  questioii  of 
the  cokmy'a  true  aiea  came  to  be  fought  out  befoie  an  international 
tribunal,  it  was  old  Stoim's  work  and  mtteranoea  which  gave  such  welcome 
support  to  the  successozB  of  the  Dutch.  The  history  of  British  Guiana  can 
never,  in  foct,  be  divorced  from  that  work.' 

It  was  to  the  wise  encouragement  given  by  Storm  to  English  settlers 
that  the  province  of  Demerara  owed  its  development.  The  secret  of  his 
success  as  governor  of  a  country  abounding  in  Indians  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  enlightened  character  of  his  Indian  policy.  By  establishing  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  he  obtained  a  bulwark  against 
any  rising  by  the  negro  slaves.  When  in  1760  there  occurred  in  Berbice 
a  dangerous  revolt  of  the  slaves,  Storm  sent  the  whole  of  his  available  force 
to  that  colony  in  its  extremity,  committing  the  protection  of  Bssequibo  and 
Demerara  to  friendly  Indians.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  inherited  the  tradition 
of  Rale(^,  and  in  turn  handed  it  on  to  the  British  after  the  creation  of 
British  Ouiana.  *  Storm's  investigation,'  we  are  told, 

of  the  hoondariea  of  the  oohn^  under  hia  oommand,  and  his  naintenaiioe  of  the 

rights  of  the  Dutch  company  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Spaniards,  were  at  OBOe 
the  foundation  and  the  coping-stones  of  his  efforts  to  consolidate  the  colony  aa  a 
geographical  unit.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  which  his  dispatohea 
had  in  the  veeent  boundary  dispute  between  British  Guiana  and  Veneniela.  Just  aa 
his  oaieful  trade  administration  and  his  Indian  policy  fixed  the  geographical  extension 
of  the  colony  of  British  fJuiana,  so  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  Spanish  claims  and  his 
insistence  on  the  lesponsihihty  of  the  Dutch  company  to  their  furthest  limits,  furnish 
the  legal  basis  upon  which  the  British  found  tbeir  titie  to  their  one  South  American 
oolony. 

Storm's  contention  was  that  the  Dutch  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
in  possession  not  only  of  the  river  Bssequibo  and  of  other  rivers  along  the 
coast,  but  also  of  all  branches  whieh  fdl  into  the  Bssequibo,  and  especially 
of  its  most  northerly  arm,  known  as  the  CuyunL 

It  is,  however,  in  their  vivid  portraiture  of  a  strong  man  filiating  with 
advene  drcumstanoes  and  gieedy  stupidity  that  these  volumes  will  afford 
most  interest  to  the  gennal  reader.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
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English  colonial  administration  as  inefficient  and  slatternly,  i>ut  compared 
with  that  to  whirh  he  was  atcustomed,  it  seemed  to  Stonu  a  model  o£ 
wisdom.    *  The  Euj^lish  Colonies,'  he  wrote, 

in  the  islands  and  in  Nortli  America  furnish  convincing  proof  what  can  be  done  by 
emw  of  and  attoaiimi  to  poixilation;  tbow  coloniM  are  not  only  in  a  pontion  to 
maintain  themselim*  bnt  can,  moreover,  in  time  of  war  inflict  flerious  bhnrt  Vpon 
their  enemies  (as  was  proved  by  the  capture  of  fajx"  Breton),  and  far  from  beine 
a  burden  upon  their  motlier-country,  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  latter ;  this  fact 
being  generally  known  requires  no  comment. 

Of  his  own  position  as  commander  Storm  gives  a  most  doleful  account. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  Hkc  this  any  longer,  losina;  money,  as  I  do,  annually. 
I  live  in  middle-clas<«  fa^ihion,  my  fare  is  ordinary,  nay  mean,  for  even  no  wine  is 
dnink  ezoept  when  then  it  •  oli«ifoii--or  oourt-neeting;  I  drew  rather  below  than 
according  tn  my  station,  for  wliirh  I  am  much  talked  about,  and  yet  I  get  molo 
bookward  every  year,  finding  ttuit  what  I  had  put  by  as  secretary  is  dwindling  sinoo 
I  «m  commandor. 

In  1769  he  as-sured  the  directors  'that  there  is  no  office  in  the  two  rivers, 
from  that  of  director-general  down  to  the  meanest  (except  the  sales- 
master's),  the  holder  of  which  can  Hva  iwpeetably,  according  to  hia  lank 
and  station '.  In  this  state  of  things  othen  no  donbt  wove  less  conscien- 
tiona  than  Storm,  who,  when  a  certain  goitleman  came  to  him  '  to  grease 
his  pahn  *,  offering  him  six  thoosand  guilders,  indignantly  refused  tfasm. 
The  company  refused  either  to  accept  Storm's  resignation,  or  to  support 
him  with  adequate  supplies.  In  his  last  dispatch  he  wrote : 

How  painful  it  i-s  to  me  to  find  in  my  old  age  and  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years  of 
oervice,  that  in  spite  of  my  unwearying  efforts  and  persistent  admonitions,  qoanvls 
•ad diaoovd  haiwm  raigBMl  not  ooljr  smong  the  burghers,  but  hsve  sleo found aplsoe 
among  the  zulets. 

Of  special  interest  are  Storm's  relations  with  the  En^^ish  whom  ho 
eneonragad  to  settie  in  Essequibo  and  Demerara.  His  actbn  may  in  the 
long  nm  have  conduced  to  tiie  British  occupation  of  the  colony,  but  at 
the  time  Storm  no  doubt  acted  for  the  best ;  the  English  bringing  with 
them  both  energy  and  money.  One  Gidnpv  Clarke  stands  out  as  the  most 
prominent  of  these  Englishmen  ;  and  his  treatment  by  Storm  and  by 
Storm's  masters  well  illustrates  the  different  character  of  their  policies. 

On  the  grotmd,  then,  both  of  British  Guiana's  history,  and  of  the  interest 
of  Storm's  own  nature,  tiie  editors  deserve  hearty  thanks  for  rescuing  his 
career  from  oblivion.  The  learning  and  the  thorouj^ess  of  the  explanatory 
notes  further  add  to  the  value  of  these  volumes.      H.  E.  Eobbtoit. 

Discours  de  Danton.    Edition  critique,  par  Andre  Friboubo.  (Paris: 
Soci^te  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise,  1910.) 

It  is  clear  from  M.  Fribourg's  introduction  that  an  accurate  edition  of 
Danton's  speeches  was  much  needed.  Throughout  the  French  revolution 
the  reporting  of  parliamentary  debates  was  wretched.  Attempt^!  at  short- 
hand reports  were  few  and  unskilful,  and  were  soon  abandoned.  Without 
shorthand  there  can  be  no  accurate  reporting,  and  all  the  other  circum- 
stances  of  the  time  tended  to  make  parliamentary  reports  peculiarly 
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nntrustwortby.  With  tiie  exception,  theiefoze,  of  speeches  piepued  for 

publication  by  the  author,  and  of  speeches  printed  by  order  of  the  body 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  precise  words  of  even  the  most  famous 
revolutionary  orators  are  now  hard  to  recover.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Danton,  a  practical  man  who  valued  rhetoric  only  for  its  immediate 
effect,  and  rarely  or  never  corrected  any  of  his  utterances  for  the  press. 
In  his  case  little  has  since  been  done  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  edition 
of  Danton's  works  which  Vermorel  published  in  1866  is  shown  by 
M.  Fribourg  to  have  been  a  hasty,  uncritical  performance  by  a  politician  who 
wished  to  stimulate  repubUcan  sentiment.  The  vast  collection  of  debates 
first  edited  by  Mavidal  and  Laurent^  and  known  as  the  Arehimi  Park' 
menfenm,  Bl  lUbourg,  following  M.  Gnifbey,  oondemns  as  insniBoient, 
uncritical  and  nntnittworthy.  He  charges  tl^  editors  with  having  made 
up  the  text  of  the  speeches  by  drawing  capriciously  upon  unsifted  souioes 
of  most  unequal  value,  sources  which  at  first  they  did  not  indicate  at  all 
and  in  aftw  years  indicated  ver\^  imperfectly.  The  sources  for  Danton*8 
speeches  are  carefully  distinguished  in  the  present  introduction.  As 
Danton  was  a  barrister,  we  have  first  to  ask  what  remains  of  his  forensic 
oratory.  Here  critical  difficulties  hardly  arise,  since,  when  his  pleadings 
have  survived,  they  survive  in  the  original  text.  In  various  public  reposi- 
tories M.  Fribourg  has  detected  twenty-two  of  these,  enough  to  show  that 
Danton  had  some  practice,  and  that  Madame  Roland's  taunt  against  the 
advocate  without  causes  was  an  exaggeration.  To  this  extent  the  charges 
of  corrupt  motive  brought  against  Danton  as  a  penniless  lawyer  who  saw 
in  politics  a  source  of  wealth  are  rendered  less  plausible.  These  legal 
compositions  are  not  otherwise  of  historic  interest,  nor  do  they  reveal  any 
exceptional  powers. 

Danton  did  not  sit  either  in  the  national  or  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
It  appears  that  his  harangues  at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  his  section,  and  at  the 
club  of  the  Cordeliers  are  almost  entirely  lost.  The  speeches  which  he 
delivered  at  the  Jacobin  club  and  in  the  convention  are  practically 
all  that  is  left  of  his  political  eloquence.  As  regards  speeche.H  made  in  the 
Jacobin  club  the  sources  are  meagre  down  to  September  1793,  when  the 
MonUeur  and  other  journals  began  to  report  in  some  detail  what  was  said 
there.  Danton  had  not  then  many  months  to  live,  and  his  occupations 
elsewhere  seldom  allowed  him  leisure  to  address  the  Jacobins.  The  much 
more  important  speeches  deliyered  in  the  convention  are  fortunately  better 
preserved.  Here»  as  elsewhere,  H.  Fribourg  has  elabmtely  classified  the 
authorities  available.  For  every  known  utterance  of  Danton,  were  it  only 
a  single  smtence,  a  casual  remark  or  an  answer  to  a  remark  made  by  some 
other  person,  he  has  selected  the  report  which  seems  the  most  trustworthy, 
most  often  the  report  in  the  Monitetir.  atid  has  printed  it  in  the  text.  Then 
he  has  given  in  the  notes  the  additions  or  variations  furnished  by  other 
reports.  To  be  exhaustive  was  impossible,  but  the  number  and  often  the 
petty  consequence  of  these  differences  prove  the  unsparing  pains  of  the 
editor,  and  give  us  strong  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  valuable  has  been 
omitted.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  all  this  consdentiona  toil  should 
not  have  more  affected  our  historical  knowledge.  The  additions  and 
variations  to  which  we  have  referred  usually  concern  style  much  more  than 
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matter.  Wo  have  not  found  any  which  would  appreciably  njodify  the 
estimate  of  Dantou  as  a  statesman.  The  temper  of  the  man,  his  general 
principles,  the  view  which  he  took  ol  each  crisis  in  the  revolntion,  the 
spirit  in  which  he  defended  his  opinions  or  justified  his  actions,  reveal 
themselves  in  this  scholarly  edition  of  his  speeches  much  as  we  have  known 
them  before. ,  The  &mous  phrases  assorisfced  wi^  his  name  remain  intact. 
Even  in  the  literary  view  the  various  readings  are  not  of  very  hifih  interest. 
Danton  was  an  orator  in  one  sense,  and  that  perhaps  the  best.  He  was  a 
man  of  practical  insight  and  vehement  nature,  who  said  forcibly  what  he 
wanted  to  say  and  then  sat  down.  He  was  not  an  orator  of  that  academic 
type  ixdiich  was  then  so  plentiful.  Nor  was  he  an  instinctive  artist  in 
^rords.  Neither  the  construction  of  his  speech  as  a  whole,  nor  the  con- 
struction of  individual  paragraphs  or  sentences,  seems  to  have  cost  him  a 
moment's  thought.  Now  and  then  he  achieved  some  most  telUng  turn  of 
expression,  but  he  did  not  habitually  pick  his  words  or  elaborate  his  images. 
If  we  take  any  of  the  longer  speeches  in  this  collection,  that,  for  example, 
which  M.  Fribourg  entitles  '  Declaration  of  war  against  the  Girondins  we 
aze  struck  by  the  singularly  careless  way  in  which  Danton  passes  from 
one  topic  to  another,  by  the  g^enl  roughness  and  seemingly  impromptu 
character  of  the  whole  performance.  F.  C.  Momtaoux. 

Papiers  de  Barthelmff,   Vol.  VI.   Par  A.  Jaussbrat-Radbl.   (Paria : 
Alcan,  1910.) 

AmB  a  delay  of  sixteen  years,  caused  by  the  death  of  M.  Kaulek,  the 
Commission  of  the  French  Archives  has  now  published  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  papers  of  the  ablest  diplomatist  of  France  in  the  period  1794-6. 

The  peace  of  Basle  which  Barthelemy  was  largely  instrumental  in  con- 
cluding with  Prussia  on  5  April  1795,  was,  says  the  editor,  logically 
succeeded  by  that  with  Spain  on  the  22nd  of  July  following.  This 
statement  may  be  questioned.  The  relations  of  Prussia  and  Spain  to 
the  revolutionary  war  were  wholly  different.  The  court  of  Beilin 
had  no  weii^ty  reasons  for  penevering  in  it  after  the  doae  of  1704, 
when  the  collapse  of  the  coalition  was  patent,  and  Prussia  and  Russia 
had  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  partition  of  the  remaining 
Polish  lands.  Further,  the  house  of  HohenzoUern  felt  none  of  the 
claims  of  family  honour  which  should  have  spurred  on  (  harles  IV^  of 
Spam  to  continue  the  war  against  France  The  conclusion  of  the  Spanish 
peace  was  therefore  in  a  sense  a  greater  achievement  for  Barthelemy  than 
that  with  Prussia.  Then  were  several  reasons  why  Spain  should  remain 
true  to  the  monarchist  cause.  Two  of  them  are  scaiody  mentioned  by  the 
editor.  In  May  1795  England  concluded  a  triple  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Russia,  which  promised  to  bring  into  the  field  far  larger  forces  than 
those  which  Prussia  had  covenanted  to  send  but  had  omitted  to  send. 
Secondly,  Pitt  was  preparing  to  dispatch  a  force  of  emigres  in  British 
pay  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  partly  with  the  aim  of  lightening  French 
pressure  ou  Spain.  lie  laid  stress  on  these  considerations  by  dispatching 
the  eari  of  Bute  on  a  special  mission  to  Ifadrid*  Any  other  sovereign  than 
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Charles  IV,  any  other  prime  minister  than  the  duke  of  Alcudia  (Godoy), 
would  have  felt  impelled  by  honour  to  make  coiresponding  efforts  agiiiuit 
France.  A  study  of  the  British  archives,  especially  of  Bute's  mission, 
would  have  enabled  M.  Jausseiat-Badel  to  place  the  policy  of  the  court 
of  Madrid  in  a  clearer  light. 

Even  so,  his  account  of  the  shuffling  course  pursued  hy  Godoy  affords 
Strange  reading  ;  and  the  dispatches  which  Bartheleniy  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  show  that  the  Spanish  government  made  but 
Iialf -hearted  efforts  for  the  release  or  exchange  of  the '  membres  de  la  famiUe 
Oapet confined  in  ilie  Temple.  Qodoy's  envoy  at  Basle,  Don  Yriarte, 
showed  mneh  concern  lest  the  death  of  *  Louis  XVII '  might  interrupt  the 
negotiations ;  but  it  did  not»  except  for  a  day  or  two.  Godoy*s  letters  to 
Triarte  soon  recuned  to  the  spiritless  tone  which  marked  them  throughout, 
and  the  Spanish  envoy  allowed  Berth  elemy  or  members  of  his  embassy 
to  realize  the  dejection  of  his  court.  On  point  after  point  Yriarte  f^ve 
way  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  assured  Barthelemy  '  que  I'Espagne  . 
veut  sincerement  la  paix  '  (p.  71).  On  the  21st  Barthelemy  informed  the 
committee,  '  Tons  ses  discours  me  persuadent  que  la  pai.x  avec  I'Espagne 
est  en  vos  mains  '  (p.  78).  The  final  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  Godoy,  and  in  the  most  craven  manner  conceivable, 
so  much  so  as  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  Barthelemy  that  there  must  be 
aome  trap.  The  teims  and  tiie  secret  srticles  are  given  in  full ;  but  the 
editor  does  not  explain  in  his  introduction  how  serious  was  the  influence  of 
this  surrender  on  tiie  Angb-French  expedition  to  the  tie  d*Yeu  of  Septem- 
ber-November 1795.  The  second  part  of  the  volume,  dealing  with  the 
exchange  of  Madame  Royale  for  certain  French  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians,  is  of  less  intoreat.  It  is  curious  that  on  her  way  to  tiie 
Rhine  she  received  an  almost  public  reception  from  part  of  the  municipal 
body  of  Chaumont.  She  was  set  free  at  Huningen  on  26  December  1795, 
not  on  24  December,  as  the  editor  states  in  the  introduction.  The  official 
report  asserts  that  she  showed  much  regret  on  leaving  France. 

J.  Holland  Rosb. 

Terre  NapoUon  ;  a  History  of  French  Explorations  and  PrqjecU  in  Austfolia, 
By  Ernest  Scott.  (London ;  Methuen,  [Id  10].) 

This  book  might  with  advantage  have  been  compressed  into  somewhat 
smaller  co  m  pa  ss.  Not  that  the  writer  has  notiking  fresh  to  say,  for  in  endea* 
Tonringto  show  that  current  conceptions  in  regard  to  Baudin's  voyage  are  to 
a  large  extent  mistaken  he  certainly  makes  out  a  plausible  case.  He  has 
evidently  spared  no  pains  to  get  at  the  best  first-hand  evidence,  and  the 
amount  of  literature  he  has  consulted,  both  on  the  general  history  of  the 
Napoleonic  era  and  on  the  special  subject  of  Australian  voyages,  is  very 
considerable.  But  he  has  a  leisurely  way  of  approaching  the  subject, 
taking  it  up  bit  by  bit  and  coming  to  the  main  points  only  after  a  somewhat 
tedious  preparation  of  the  grouiid.  Whether,  too,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  it  is  altogether  desirable  to  dwell  on  the  various  unpleasant 
features  of  a  voyage  that  was  in  any  case  iu  horn  a  brilliant  success,  may 
be  open  to  question. 
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The  points  of  *  more  or  less  controveisial  character  are  three.  The 
most  importsut  is  perhaps  the  questaon  whether,  ss  is  often  stated^ 
Napoleon  had  a  dist^ctly  political  motive  in  dispatehing  Bandings  expe- 
dition. Ifr.  Scott  holds  that  he  had  not,  but  that  tiie  expedition  was  quite 
4MI  a  par  with  the  other  purely  scientific  voyages  of  the  French  to  the 
southern  hemisphere  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
He  certainly  succeeds  in  showing  that  many  uf  the  (  urrent  statements  were 
in  the  first  instance  mere  conjectures,  aud  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  sapposttion.  SftiU  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
sme  that  tiie  poisibilitj  of  political  advantage  may  not  have  been  present 
in  Napoleon's  mind,  and  this  in  fact  lb.  Scott  does  not  entirely  deny. 
A  second  correction  has  regard  to  the  supposed  pirating  of  Flindei8*s 
charts  durin^r  his  \injust  detention  at  Mauritius.  This,  too.  seems  devoid 
of  soUd  foundation,  though  the  author  does  not  free  the  French  authorities 
from  the  charge  of  having  protracted  that  detention  with  a  vu!vv  to  silencing 
.  an  inconvenient  rival  until  the  results  of  the  French  voyage  should  be 
published.  In  the  third  case  (^ch  in  the  book  comes  first)  his  verdict 
is  less  fovourable  to  the  F^ch  vojrageis  than  that  of  most  writers.  He 
not  only  shows  reason  for  believing  that  Port  Phillip  was  not  found  by 
Baudin  during  his  navigation  along  the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  but 
holds  that  the  claim  to  the  discovery  was  fraudulently  made  by  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  voyage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Baudin  himself  was 
dead  when  the  narratives  were  written,  and  that  neither  Peron  nor  Frey- 
dnet  claims  to  have  seen  the  inlet  himself  (the  latter  was  in  fact  not  witih 
Baudin  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  discovery).  It  therefore  seems  not 
impossible  that  the  statements  were  due  to  a  misooneqytion. 

The  question  of  Bandings  qualities  as  a  conunander  is  left  by  Mr.  Scott 
as  more  or  less  of  a  riddle.  Many  of  the  details  recorded  show  him  in  a  very 
unfavourable  H^'ht,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  available 
versions  come  from  men  between  whom  and  their  chief  friction  had  con- 
stantly prevailed.  It  should  perhaps  have  been  explained  that  the  title 
of  the  book  zeproduoes  the  name  given  by  the  Frendk  to  the  Soutli  Aus- 
tralian coast  west  of  Bass  Stndt,  though  tiie  only  portion  of  tiiis  to  which 
it  could  justiy  be  applied  in  virtue  of  discovery  would  be  the  inhospitable 
stretch  between  Gape  Banks  in  South  Australia  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Hnnay.  Edward  Hbawood. 

The  Campaign  of  Tn^algar,  By  JuUAH  S.  CoBBBTT.  (London :  Long- 
mans, 1910.) 

Those  who  study  the  naval  campaign  of  1805  from  the  normal  point 
of  view,  that  of  Napoleon's  projected  invasion  of  England  and  of  the 
measures  adopted  to  defeat  him,  must  have  often  found  the  connexion  of 
the  battle  of  21  October  with  the  other  operations  difficult  to  explain.  The 
invasion  scheme  had  been  foiled  three  months  before  Trafalgar  by  Calder's 
action  of  22  July  off  the  Spanish  Fiiiisterre,  which,  if  tactically  indecisive, 
had  far-reaching  strategical  resutts.  By  21  October  even  a  victray  for  tiie 
combined  fleet  would  not  have  meant  an  immediate  invanon  of  England, 
for  there  would  have  bem  no  '  Army  of  England  *  to  improve  tiie  oppor^ 
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tuiHy.  Tiie  fcnoe  tli*t  liad  borne  that  title  had  changed  its  missioii  in 
life  ud  was  just  receiving  Mack's  sanender  at  mm.  Yet  these  must 
have  been  some  moze  pcohable  motive  fat  Villeneave's  iU-feted  sortie 
from  the  sccurity^  of  Cadiz  than  a  fit  of  pique  on  hearing  of  his  super- 
session by  Rosily.  He  was  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  fleet  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  personal  cowardicp.  Not  the  least  service  which 
Mr.  Corbett  has  rendered  in  his  admirable  .study  of  this  critical  campaign 
i^i  that  he  has  shown  that  Villeneuve  came  out  of  C^diz  because  he  could 
not  Ue  idle  theie  whik  the  British  assumed  the  offensive  in  the  Hedi- 
toianeaa.  The  lever  which  forced  him  out  of  his  secure  retaeat  into  a  fetal 
activity  was  the  little  expedition  under  Sir  James  Craig  which  had  reached 
Malta  in  July,  after  a  most  perilous  voyage,  and  was  about  to  co-operate  in 
Southern  Italy  with  a  Russian  force.  It  was  to  save  Naples  from  CVaig  that 
Villeneuve  risked  at  Trafalgar  the  defeat  he  had  only  postponed  by  turning 
southward  on  13  August  and  abandoning  the  hopeless  task  of  releasing 
Ganteaume.  Thus  but  for  Craig's  little-known  expedition  the  Britiiih  navy 
wouUl  have  been  saddled  with  the  task  of  maintaining  over  Gsdisa  watdi 
folly  as  arduous  and  exhausting  as  Comwallis*s  unremitting  blockade  of 
Brest. 

But  important  as  this  was,  it  hardly  warrants  a  description  of  the  whole 
campaign  as  '  es.sentially  offensive  and  not  merely  a  campaign  of  defence 
atrainst  invasion  '  (p.  viii).  Sicily  was  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  Third  Coalition  s  oiH;rations,  but  its  importance  must  not  be  exaggerated. 
3fr.  Corbett  attempts  to  explain  away  Napoleon's  contemptuous  descrip- 
tion of  sudi  expeditions  as  Craig's  as  *  plans  of  pygmies' :  the  attempt 
is  as  unconvincing  as  it  is  ingenious  (pp.  186-6).  Supremacy  at  sea 
can  multiply  the  opportunities  for  the  effective  military  action  of  small 
forces,  but  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  use  of 
'  amphibious  '  power  the  possibilities  of  expeditions  of  a  few  thousand  men 
are  very  limited.  Their  nuineriral  weakness  leaves  them  at  best  but  mere 
diversions.  After  all,  what  did  the  Anglo -Russian  expedition  to  Naples 
actual^  accomplish?  Csrtainlj  Napoleon  was  fer  from  regardmg  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  critical  spot  while  there  was  a  chance  of  invading 
England.  He  wrote  on  6  June,  *  dtre  maftte  de  la  H^terrante  n'est  rien. 
Jo  desirerais  deux  vaisseaux  4  VUlaieilve  plntdt  que  quarante  dans  la 
Mediterranee.'  ^  Again,  it  is  an  e.-ctreme  exapcoration  to  say  (p.  424)  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Cape  and  Sicily  that  '  together  they  rendered  the  British 
Empire  impregnable'.  This  attributes  to  mere  positions  an  altogether 
unreal  value :  it  was  the  fleets  and  armies  that  were  our  real  security. 
The  solid  result  of  the  campaign  of  1806  was  not  Craig's  occupatbn  of 
Sidly  or  Baird's  capture  of  the  Cape,  but  that  it  showed  how  poor  were 
the  chances  of  a  direct  attadc  on  the  British  Isles  unless  tiie  French  could 
obtain  a  real  superiority  at  sea,  which,  after  Trafalgar,  was  most  unlikely. 
Moreover,  by  destroying  the  largest  fleet  at  Napoleon's  disposal,  Trafalgar 
drove  him  back  on  that  double-edged  expedient  for  injuring  England, 
the  Continental  System.  But  if  Mr.  Corbett  somewhat  exaggerates  the 
Msditsrranean  aspect,  and  consequently  a  little  under-estimates  the  danger 
of  invssion,  this  is  the  price  one  must  pay  for  those  very  qualities  of 
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insight  and  ingenuity  which  make  his  volumes  so  vivid  and  suggestive. 
It  is  peihaps  natiual,  m  view  of  all  iJie  new  light  he  throws  oa  hiHierto 
obflciue  oomwB  of  the  eampoign,  thftt  he  should  pnes  his  new  points 

•  little  to  the  detriment  of  the  balance  betweoi  the  new  and  the  old.  His 
researches  have  enabled  him  to  clear  up  a  great  deal,  to  dispose  of  many 
unwarrantable  charges  and  unsound  theories,  and  even  those  who  cannot 
follow  him  everywhere  owe  him  a  great  debt  for  a  most  valuable  book. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  that  Pitt's  efforts  to  rouse  Europe  against 
Napoleon  should  be  narrated  in  relation  to  the  repulse  of  Napoleon's  attempt 
on  England.  It  is  even  more  important  that  tiie  work  of  the  men  iriio 
were  leaUy  responsible  for  the  whole  seheme  of  defonoe  should  be  made 
known  :  Barham's  name  had  ahreadj  been  rescued  by  Sir  John  Laughton 
and  Admiral  Mahan  from  an  undeserved  oblivion,  but  Mr.  Corbett  has  done 
much  to  assign  to  him  his  due  share  of  credit.  Cornwallis  also  has  his  great 
merits  acknowledged,  and  if  Nelson's  part  in  the  work  is  shown  to  have  been 
certainly  no  greater  than  that  of  Barham  and  Cornwallis,  he  too  receives 
his  rightful  due. 

Nelson  has  often  been  eritidasd  for  pajdng  too  mneh  attention  to  the 

protection  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Levant  when  Villeneuve  escaped  from 
Toulon ;  it  has  been  argued  that  more  ought  to  have  been  done  to  locate  and 
engage  Villeneuve.  But  clearly  Sicily  was  the  key  to  Pitt's  schemes  for 
offensive  action  in  co-operation  with  Russia,  and  to  cover  Sicily  at  all 
costs  was  Nelson's  first  t^sk.  Some  risks  had  to  be  run.  and  for  the 
moment  the  risk  ol  losing  Sicily  was  more  serious  than  that  of  letting 
mileneuve  loose  in  ^eAtlantio.  Napoleon,  whatever  otiierscliMnes  he  may 
have  oktertained  during  the  winter,  had  dearly  made  up  his  mind  to  €b» 
invasion  from  Uarch  1806  on ;  but  in  March  the  time  to  strike  had  not  yet 
come,  nor  that  for  Villeneuve  to  make  for  Brest  or  Boulogne.  For  the 
flotilla's  operations  calm  weather  was  needed,  just  as  bad  weather  offered 
more  opportunities  for  the  escape  of  blockaded  fleets.  The  operations  in  the 
West  Indies  filled  in  the  interval  between  March  and  June,  and  offered 
opportunities  of  damaging  England's  conunerce  and  colonies  and  decoying 
away  herfleets  from  home  waters.  This  last  object  was  to  a  slight  degree 
aehieved :  the  five  ships  of  the  line  sent  with  Gbchxane  to  Jamaica  were 
dean  out  of  the  way  to  be  of  any  real  service,  just  as  Nelson,  in  returning 
to  Gibraltar  instead  of  to  Brest  or  Ferrol,*  was  steering  away  from  the 
critical  spot.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Corbett  should  not  have  made  more  of 
this,  for  he  brings  out  very  well  the  importance  of  the  established  tradition 
of  concentrating  on  the  '  Western  Squadron '.  It  is  by  reference  to  this 
practice  that  he  justifies  (p.  64)  the  mudi  criticised  Orde,  who  in  falling 
back  towards  the  Channel  meidy  antidpated  the  instructions  of  th* 
Admiralty  (p.  64). 

Villeneuve  having  made  for  the  West  Indies  and  Nelson  having  followed 
him,  though  only  after  much  hesitation  and  when  he  could  get  no  news  of 
him  from  any  other  quarter  (p.  98),  all  turned  on  Ganteaume's  succeeding 
in  escaping.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cornwallis  prevented  that^ — Mr.  Corbett 
might  have  discussed  the  differences  between  the  systems  of  blockading 
adopted  oil  Bnst  and  by  Ndson-HUid  then  the  cradal  point  became  th« 

•  a.I)Mbritae,iT.6n. 
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pofldbility  of  Villeneuve  being  able  to  nuae  the  Uookade  of  Beeit. 
Mr.  Gorbett  shows  liow  the  problem  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  in  the 
analogous  ease  of  the  lelief  of  a  fortnss  on  land  (p.  138),  where  normally  the 
gpoiison  oan  assist  the  lelierers.  With  sailing  ships  one  oonld  not  leokam 

on  this,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  <Mie  is  asked  to  condemn 
Cornwallis  for  dividing  his  fleet  on  16  August  and  sending  Calder  back  to 
Perrol  to  resume  the  blockade.    Stirring  pictures  have  been  drawn  of 
Villeneuve  cleverly  evading  Calder  and  fallincr  upon  the  eighteen  vessels 
under  Comwallis  with  his  thirty-five,  of  the  whole  Brest  fleet  issuing 
simultaneously  from  its  port  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  outnum- 
bered squadron  before  sweeping  on  to  the  waiting  army  at  Boulogne. 
Mr.  Corbett  has  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  these  fanciful  visions.  With 
the  very  large  number  of  British  cruisers  all  about  the  Bay— Ferrol  was 
never  left  nnwatched*— the  chances  of  YiUeneuve  successfully  playing 
hide  and  seek  with  Oaldsr  were  infinitesimal.  Moreover,  even  if  he  had 
been  so  improbably  lucky  as  to  evade  Oalder,  vdiat  could  his  miscellaneous 
armada  have  achieved  agitinst  CSomwallis  ?  Numbers  are  of  little  avail 
when  they  are  the  sole  resource  of  inefHciem^.    And  even  if  Villeneuve 
had  won,  by  the  time  Comwallis  had  been  properly  beaten  Ganteaume 
would  not  have  found  his  rescuers  in  a  condition  to  do  much  more,  while 
there  were  reserves  behind  Comwallis  (p.  264) ;  and  to  have  ventured  up 
Channel  to  Boulogne  with  the  prospect  of  Calder  reappearing  at  any 
moment  would  hardly  have  been  ejiticing.    Indeed,  not  only  was  the 
division  of  the  fleet  well  '  within  fair  risk  of  war  '  (p.  252),  it  was  a  most 
masterly  stroke.  The  great  concentration  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  was 
decisive  against  Napoleon's  scheme  of  invasion,  but  with  the  British 
remaining  concentrated  Villeneuve  was  left  firee  to  move  where  ho  woukl~ 
except  to  Brestor  Boulogne  {p,  346).  This  could  not  be  tolerated;  it  was 
imperative  to  reduce  him  to  Gbnteaume'soonditkm  of  impotent  immobility, 
and  this  could  only  be  secured  by  detaching  half  the  fleet  to  tackle  him,  to 
blockade  him  in  Ferrol,  or,  if  he  had  gone  south,  to  follow  hard  upon  him. 
Oomwallis  was  no  clumsy  blunderer,  throwing  away  a  certain  success criti- 
cism of  his  action  has  to  face  the  fact  that  what  he  did  merely  anticipated 
Barham's  orders  of  19  August.   In  the  same  way  the  risk  which  Comwallis 
ran  in  'opening  Brest'  from  12  to  24  July,  when  he  was  cruising  to  the 
westward  to  intercept  Villeneuve,  was  hut  slight  (p.  189).  Ganteaume 
believed  the  blockaders'  disappearance  a  trap  to  lure  hiiii  out. 

On  Calder*8  action  Mr.  Corbett  is  most  illuminating.  Perhaps  CSalder 
might  have  done  more.  Tactically  he  had  shown  some  skill  and  resource, 
and  the  tactical  relation  of  his  action  to  the  tactics  of  Trafalgar  (pp.  198, 
347-9)  is  worth  study.  It  is  hard  on  him  that  he  should  have  fought 
the  action  under  one  standard  and  been  tried  for  it  under  another,  the 
*  ideal  of  hot-pressed  action '  set  up  by  Trafalgar  (p.  207).  In  not 
renewing  the  action  on  the  23rd  or  24th  he  was  probably  unduly  influenced 
by  the  thought  of  what  the  Ferrol  ships  might  be  doing — which  after  all 
was  not  his  affair,  for  Barham  had  made  pro\n8ion  for  it — and  on  this 
account  Mr.  Corbett  upholds  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  (p.  206).  But 

*  Sec  Villeneuve' s  letUr  of  10  Aujjust  (Desbrii're,  iv.  778):  'Lea  eoneittis  nons 
(ti>8ervcnt  do  trop  pr^a  pour  pouvoir  esperer  de  leur  deguiser  ma  maxche.' 
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the  great  gain  was  that  tho  l)attle  had  takon  the  heart  out  of  Villeneuve, 
had  shown  him  how  poor  his  chanccji  were  in  a  close-fought  struggle.  This 
comes  out  clearly  in  his  letter  of  6  August  to  Decres  (p.  220),  and  iu  everj'- 
thing  he  wrote  after  22  July  there  is  the  note  of  despondency.  This  is 
most  important  in  connexion  wifh  Napoleon's  dedncm  to  move  the  Qiand 
Army  eastward.  Mr.  Oorbett  aignes  (p.  278)  that  this  was  taken  qnite 
independently  of  Villeneuve's  actions,  and  that  the  troops  were  placed 
under  orders  for  the  Rhine  while  Villeneuve's  arrival  was  still  possible. 
This  hardly  seems  proved.  Whatever  Napoleon's  shortcomings  as  a 
naval  strategist,  he  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,  and  he  had  taken  the 
measure  of  Villeneuve.  His  letter  of  I'd  August'  speaks  most  disparagingly 
of  tibe  admtial,  and  Villeneuve's  letters  of  28  and  80  Jnly  and  of  8  August 
show  that  he  was  contemplating  a  move  to  Osdis;  tiie  insfenictioiis  of 
16  Jnly  had  spoken  of  it  as  a  possible  alternative.  No  doubts  the  dedaion 
to  move  to  the  Rhine  was  taken  on  very  little  solid  evidence»*  so  mmsh  so 
that  it  amounts  to  a  marvellous  intuition  on  the  part  of  the  emperor, 
but  from  Napoleon  one  e.Tpccts  just  such  intuitive  flashes.  After  all, 
by  22  August,  if  Decres  \va.s  convinced  that  Villeneuve  was  gone  to  Cadiz 
(p.  275),  Napoleon  may  well  have  realized  the  extreme  improbability  of 
seeing  ViQensavie  off  Bonlogiie.  He  did  not  wait  for  definite  oonfixmatkm  of 
what  amounted  to  all  but  certainty,  but  feeling  sura  that  his  fteet  had  failed 
him  tnmed  from  the  invasion  to  the  alternative  he  had  lor  some  time  past 
been  contemplating,  a  blow  at  Austria.  Napoleon  stood  to  gain  so  infinitely 
more  by  a  success  over  England  that  one  cannot  believe  he  would  have 
deliberately  laid  aside  the  scheme  while  any  probability  of  success  remained. 

One  novel  and  important  feature  is  Mr.  Corbett's  treatment  of  the 
cruiser  work.  He  has  given  us  a  real  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
work  of  collecting  and  forwarding  information  was  performed;  of  ths 
inteUigenoe  on  wUeh  the  British  admirals  had  to  work.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous advance  on  pnvious  accounts  of  frigate-actions.  James,  for  example, 
classed  them  together  as '  minor  actions  '  and  treated  them  from  a  narrowly 
tactical  point  of  view,  quite  overlooking  the  great  strategic  importance  of 
such  an  action  as  that  between  the  Phoenix  and  the  Didon  (p.  225).  The 
capture  of  the  Didon  was  the  real  cause  for  AUemand  being  left  isolated 
to  wander  from  one  hair-breadth  escape  to  another,  entirely  lost  to  the 
main  operations.  On  the  tacdcs  of  Trafalgpur  Mr.  Oorbett  argues  diat  in 
major  tactics  Nelson's  attack  did  confonn  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  his  famous  Memorandum,  but  not  in  minor  tactics.  *  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  this,  but  at  the  same  time  one  is  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  strength  of  Mr.  Corbett's  language  on  p.  372  about  theories  based  on  the 
eAndence  of  the  logs  and  journals.  It  is  quite  possible  without  straining  or 
manipulating  this  evidence  to  show  that  it  seems  that  several  vessels  in  the 
lee  line  came  into  action  with  ships  astern  of  tiie  8mit»  Amim  befora  they 
reached  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  signs  from  it'  that  the  lee  line  at  any 
rate  did  not  make  an  absolutely  perpendicular  approadu  To  talk  about 

*  fragile  web-spinning  *  seems  a  raUier  double-edged  weapon :  does  the 

*  cat^rical  positive '  of  the  signals  amount  to  very  much  more  ? 

C.  T.  Atkinson. 
*  l>osbri«re,  iv.  751.  *  Cf.  DesbrRTe,  Trafalgar,  p.  112. 
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Carteggio  del  CoiUe  Federico  Confalonveri.    Per  (  ura  di  Gil  seppe  Galla- 
VRESI.  (Milan  :  SocietA  per  la  Storia  del  Risorgimonto  Italiano,  1910.) 

Although  Confalonieri  was  the  protagonist  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  drama  of  the  Risorginiento,  he  was  not  fated  to  attain  the  world- 
wide reno\Mi  which  his  fellow  suflfcrer,  Silvio  Pellico,  was  destined  to  win 
for  himself  by  his  eloquent  description  of  their  common  martyrdom. 
None  the  less  his  memoiy  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  his  fellow 
countEymen  at  the  piesent  day,  and  justly  so,  for  his  was  the  master- 
mind which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  tiie  movement  of  intelligent  Italian 
fibemliam  agpunst  the  bmtal  and  nnreaaoning  despotism  of  the  Anatrian 
l^vemment. 

The  year  1820  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  Mettemich's  policy  in  dealing 
-vnth  the  Lombards  and  the  Venetians.  His  endeavours  to  force  them  to 
forget  that  they  were  Italians  had  only  been  instrumental  in  rousing  the 
peculiar  and  invincible  Italian  dislike  of  the  foreigner,  and  had  resulted 
in  convincing  the  Lombard  patriots  of  the  futility  of  rontining  their  efforts 
to  a  passive  resistance  against  the  remodelling  of  their  institutions  after 
the  Cierman  pattern.  They  began  to  realize  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
open  expression  to  their  determination  that  the  sentiment  of  nationalism 
should  not  he  allowed  to  die  oat.  The  movement  loand  its  inception 
amongst  tike  inteUeetnal  classee  under  the  leadership  of  Oonfalonieri. 
An  nnsacoessfiil  agitation  was  commenced  for  l^e  establishment  of  popular 
schools,  and  a  newspaper,  11  OonctUoforep  was  loimded  with  the  object 
of  diffnsiDg  libeial  ideaa  among  the  masses.  So  &r  theie  was  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Austrian  government^  and 
Confalonieri  and  his  associates  held  aloof  from  the  revolutionary  cam- 
paign which  was  being  conducted  throughout  Italy  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Carbonari  lodges.  But  liberal  propaganda  of  any  kind  was  fully  as 
obnoxious  to  the  Austrian  mind  as  overt  treason,  and  the  Lombard 
nationalists  found  themselves  the  victims  of  police  persecution  in  its 
most  virulent  form.  The  Concilialore  was  suppressed,  and  Confalonieri 
saw  one  after  another  of  his  associates  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
police,  or  driven  to  seek  safety  in  ili^t.  The  original  plan  of  a  peaceful 
edncational  campaign  had  perforce  to  be  abandoned,  and  Confalonieri 
zehtctantly  decided  to  main  common  cause  with  the  PSedmonteee  xevolu* 
tumaries.  Bven  so  he  shrank  from  pramatnre  acts  of  rebellion,  which 
he  foresaw  could  only  end  in  disaster ;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that 
he  opposed  the  attempts  to  force  Sardinia  into  war  with  Austria.  His 
immediate  aim  was  the  union  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  in  an  independent 
kingdom  imder  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  but  that  he  looked 
upon  this  merely  as  a  step  in  the  unification  of  all  the  Italian  states  is 
clear  from  the  letters  rcjtrinted  in  the  volume  under  review.  He 
writes,  for  instance,  to  his  wife  on  13  May  1814  (p.  119) :  '  My  maxim  is 
this,  let  the  Italians  remain  united  .  .  .  may  they  forget  their  fatal  and 
mistaken  local  patriotism  and  confine  their  efforts  to  the  encouragement 
oi  national  patriotism*' 

It  waa  unfortunate  that  a  seveie  illness  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
leadeiahip  of  the  movement  to  a  band  of  inexperienced  youths,  who  proved 
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incapable  of  eluding  the  Austrian  spies,  and  enabled  the  government  to 
a^qoiie  complete  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  conspiracy.  Confalonieri 
received  repeated  warnings  from  friends  in  the  Austrian  service,  but  he 
disdained  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  was  arrested  at  his  home  in 
IBIan  in  December  1821.  Hia  anbsequent  fate  was  a  tenibk  iUnatia* 
tion  of  the  barbarity  of  Anatrian  metlioda.  He  waa  aentraced  to 
death,  but  reprieved  through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  his  wnfe  and  her 
family,  and  sent  to  the  Spielberg  to  endure  in  that  living  tomb  for 
thirteen  years  the  horrors  with  which  Silvio  Pellico  has  made  us 
familiar.  His  sufferings  were,  however,  not  in  vain,  for  the  indignation 
aroused  by  the  tortures  inflicted  ou  him  and  his  fellow  prisoners  probably 
did  more  to  bring  about  the  union  of  Italy  than  any  of  the  battles  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  In  hia  correspondence  CSon&lonieri  is  revealed 
to  ua  aa  a  cultivated  patriot  of  the  best  type,  and  as  the  posseBsor  of  no  mean 
dfigne  of  the  gift  of  statesmanship.  A  less  pleasant  side  to  his  character 
appears  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  his  more  intimate  letters,  and  no 
injustice  is  done  in  describing  him  as  harsh,  arrogant,  and  indifferent  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  other  people.  Most  of  his  letters  written  previously 
to  his  imprisoiimeut  are  missing,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  in  thoee  troubloua  times  to  have  preserved  them  would  have  exposed 
the  recipients  to  the  gravest  peril.  Signor  Gallavreai  haa  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  collect  all  available  material,  and  the  volume  which  he  haa  com- 
piled is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  incident  in  the  history'  of  the  Risorgimento.  The  footnotes  are 
unusually  elaborate,  and  the  editor  has  throughout  done  his  work  with 
a  thoroughness  and  care  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

H.  C.  GUTTEaiDOfi. 

The  Rise  of  Louis  2\Mpoleon.  By  F.  A.  Simpson.  (Loudon :  John  Murray, 
1909.) 

Mr.  Simpson  has  produced  a  brilliant  and  interesting  biographv  of  Louis 
Napoleon  down  to  the  date  of  his  election  as  president  of  the  becond  French 
Bepublicr  He  devotes  much  more  apace  than  H.  Thinia  *  to  the  eariy 
career  of  tiie  future  emperor,  and  haa  had  accesa  to  moat  important  doen- 
ments  at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  have  enabled  him  to  confirm  what  waa 
previously  mere  conjecture  and  to  controvert  what  had  hitherto  been 
accepted  as  the  truth.  Fairer  than  Kinglake,  he  is  not  an  apologist  like 
Jerrold,  while  his  style  is  always  lively  and  at  times  almost  Tacitean. 
It  will  be  most  useful  to  students  to  indicate  the  prinf  ipal  facts  which 
Mr.  Simpson  has  unearthed  from  the  Foreign  OlRce  archives.  He  repub- 
liahea  (p.  54  n.)  a  curioua  plan  of  Gbarlea  X  in  1839  (already  printed  in 
at  least  one  hJstoiy  of  the  Eastern  question)  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe,  naturally  at  the  expense  of  Turkey.  Russia  was  to  have  Mol^ 
davia,  Wallachia.  and  a  large  slice  of  Asia  ;  Austria  was  to  annex  Bosnia, 
the  Herzegovina,  Turkish  Dalmatia,  and  Ser\na  :  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  rule  over  a  Greek  kingdom,  composed  of  the  rest  of  European 
Turkey.   A  dispatch  from  Granville  to  Palmerston  (p.  125)  proves  the 

'  Ante,  xi.  391-5. 
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truth  of  Louis  Napoleon's  contention  that  in  1836  he  never  gave  his  word 
of  honour  to  remain  in  America.  Two  letters  from  Morier  to  the  same 
minister  (p.  153  n.)  show  that  the  French  really  meant  to  invade  Switzer- 
land in  1838  unless  Louis  Napoleon  were  expelled  thence,  and  that  the 
bold  defiance  of  the  Swiss  was  due  to  the  knowledge  that  at  the  last 
moment  thdr  dangerous  guest  would  lelicve  them  of  hk  pgosence.  Knally, 
on  the  STB  of  the  presidential  election,  a  confidential  note  of  Nonnanhy  to 
Palmeiston  inionned  the  fozeign  secretaiy  that  Oavaignac  had  himself 
admitted  (p.  S16)  tiiat  there  was  practically  no  lepabfican  party  in  Fiance. 
Under  tiiese  circumstances  the  folly  of  allowing  the  president  to  be  elected 
by  the  people,  instead  of  by  the  assembly,  becomes  all  the  more  apparent, 
and  Lamartine's  utter  lack  of  statesmanship  all  the  more  glaring.  Only 
in  Latin  rountries  could  a  poet  ever  persuade  a  parliament^  or  emerge,  as 
in  Portugal,  the  hero  of  a  revolution. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the  volume  is  that  which  describes 
Louis  Napoleon's  participation  in  the  Italian  revolt  of  1831.  Mr.  Simpson 
considers  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  future  ally  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel II  was  a  Carbonaro  '  not  proven  * ;  but  Temi  and  Civit4  Gastel- 
lana  saw  him  fighting  against  the  papacy,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
support,  by  the  side  of  the  man  whose  son  afterwards  tried  to  assassinate 
him  lor  his  betrayal  of  the  Italian  cause.  Nowadays  his  serrioes  to  Italy 
axe  little  appreciated  in  that  country ;  MmHama,  as  Queraoni  said,  ha 
tieetfo  Magenta.  Another  episode,  the  imprisonment  at  Ham,  is  narxated 
with  a  vivacity  which  comes  from  the  local  knowledge  of  the  narrator,  who 
disproves  tho  theory  that  the  French  Government  connived  at  the  prisoner's 
escape.  Of  Louis  Napoleon's  literary  productions  during  that  period  he 
has  formed  a  moderate  estimate  ;  the  most  interesting  of  them  is  that 
*  fragment '  in  which  the  captive  of  Ham  refuted  Guizot's  elaborate 
parallel  between  England  in  1()88  and  France  in  1830,  a  parallel  destined 
to  break  down,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  house  of  Orange  had 
no  C^mwellian  spectre  to  fear,  whereas  the  house  of  Orleans  had  to  reckon 
with  the  Napoleonic  legend.  Of  these  writings  and  of  all  the  principal 
works  that  have  appeared  on  the  first  forty  years  of  Louis  Napoleon's  liis 
there  is  a  copious  Ubliography,  while  the  illustrations  include  a  fscsimile 
of  his  proclamation  at  the  time  of  the  Boulogne  attempt,  and  two  of  his 
enzious  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Wiluam  Millbb. 

The  American  Civil  War  :  o  Coneiae  History  of  its  Cautet,  Progrtn  and 
BmiU$,  By  Jomr  FoBHBT.  (London:  John  Murray,  1910.) 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  American  Civil  War  *  during  a  period  of  ten 
years  or  more  *,  Mr.  Formby  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  thsie  is 
*zoom  for  a  condensed  history  of  the  war  rather  than  of  the  fighting,  with 
the  chapters  arranged  in  parallel  columns  as  it  were  and  furnished  with 
crass*feferenoes  and  careful  summaries  of  tlie  general  position  at  each 
stage*.  He  writes^ therefore, for  the  general  reader,  not  for  the  military 
student,  and  endeavours  to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the  former's  path. 
The  device  of  printing  confederate  names  in  italics  is  helpful,  and  the 
chronological  summaries  should  serve  to  prevent  the  reader  from  losing 
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llis  way  amid  the  maze  uf  campaigns.  To  bring  out '  the  interdependence 
of  thflM  campaigDB  Mud  of  the  efEects  of  coatemporeiy  military  and  political 
ooenRenceB*  liu  been  put  of  the  author**  pfozpoee.as  nell  as  to  *set  forth 
tho  leal  oamea  of  the  war  and  a  summary  of  its  results,  and  to  give  suffi- 
cieait  attention  to  the  distracting  effect  of  the  operattons  of  Napoleon  III 
in  Mexico'.  The  Mexican  adventure  of  the  French  emperor  is  treat^'d 
at  some  length,  thoujih  the  conuexion  between  it  and  Banks's  Red  River 
expedition  is  not  brought  out.  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  the 
causes  of  the  war.  Slavery  is  regarded  as  a  pretext  rather  than  a  cause. 
The  real  eause  is  pronounced  to  be  tho  sectional  ziTalry  between  the 
northern  manufacturers  and  traders  and  tho  soictlieni  Ranters.  *  Savory 
came  into  the  quarrel  merely  as  the  supposed  badcbone  of  the  planter 
party,  which  the  other  side  attacked  for  that  reason.'  The  right  of 
secession  is  looked  at  mainly  from  the  confederate  point  of  \-iew.  Seven 
direct  preparations  for  secession  are  quoted,  *  none  of  which  were  called 
treasonable  at  the  time,'  but  the  fact  is  ignored  that  in  no  case  was  the 
claim  recognised  by  congress. 

In  spite  of  the  author's  avowed  puzpose  the  narrative  is  in  tiio  main 
confined  to  military  operations,  and  tho  purely  political  side  of  tiie  war 
k  somewhat  neglected.  The  name  of  Chase  only  appears  once  in  these 
pages,  and  the  financial  methods  of  the  two  governments  are  barely 
mentioned.  The  constant  interference  of  Stanton,  the  secretary  of  war, 
with  the  federal  generals  in  the  field  is  noted,  but  the  author  hardly  seems 
to  realize  that  it  was  owing  to  Stanton  that  for  four  critical  montlu>  (March, 
to  July)  in  1862  timo  was  no  gttaaal-in-ohief  of  the  federal  annies»  and 
tiiat  during  that  period  tho  best  chance  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  eariy 
conclusion  was  lost.  Mr.  Formby  continually  confuses  the  title  of  general  - 
in-chief,  which  was  purely  militar}-,  with  that  of  commander-in-chief, 
which  constitutionally  belonged  to  the  president  alone.  The  following 
explanation  of  Lincoln's  motives  in  issuing  the  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation is  one-sided  and  in  one  point  inaccurate  : 

A  deeply  raligiouii  man,  who  viewed  slavery  from  the  moral  sUndpoint.  he  becatne 
eonrinoed  that  these  wiBtfnwal  daiaats  ime  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  nation  which 
venld  not  abolish  it  and  vowed  to  Heavra  tiiat  he  would  do  so«  if  a  Tietory  weie 
vouchsafed  to  the  Union  anna. 

The  proclamation  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  president. 

but  a  military  necessity,  and  only  as  such  warranted  by  the  constitution. 
Nor  was  it  Lincoln's  original  intention  to  postpone  its  issue  till  after  a 
federal  victory ;  it  was  Seward  who  suggested  that  course,  for  fear  lest 
the  depression  of  the  public  mind  should  regard  it  as  the  ia^t  measure*  a 
cry  for  help. 

Ur.  Ponnby's  military  judgements  are  on  many  points  not  in  accord 
with  views  generally  held .  He  considers  tho  battle  of  Stone's  Biver,  rather 

than  (rettysburg  or  Vicksburg,  as  the  militarv  turning-point  of  the  war. 
This  view  seems  based  upon  a  somewhat  artificial  distinction  between  the 
military  and  political  sides  of  war.  The  Thucydidean  method  of  narrating 
the  events  of  the  war  by  summers  and  winters,  which  Mr.  Formby  has 
imposed  upon  himself,  is  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  the  treatntent  of 
diis  campaign.  The  battle  commenced  on  31  December  1862  and  tenni- 
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nated  with  Bragg's  retreat  on  3  Januuy.  TIm  autlior  writes,  *  On  the 

3rd  Bragg  attacked  again,  but  his  men  were  driven  back  into  their  works, 
which  were  taken.'  This  statement  is  misleading.  Bragg  did  not  attack 
on  the  3rd.  His  picket.s  kept  up  u  lieavy  and  constant  fire  all  dav,  and 
towards  its  dose  four  federal  reginients  advanced  against  the  enemy's 
skiimiahers  on  one  part  of  the  field  and  drove  theui  from  their  entrenched 
pi^et-Hne.  Again,  the  sonunaiy  of  *the  seoond  half  of  1862'  de- 
seribea  EoseeiBiis  as  '  driven  baek  and  beaten  to  his  knees  but  still 
uncoiiquered But  in  the  next  chapter  we  are  told  tiiat  it  was  Bragg 
who  after  all  suffered  defeat.  Mr.  Formb y  accnaea  Lee  of  provincialism . 
In  proof  he  cites  his  appointment  of  the  Virginian,  A.  P.  Hill,  to  the 
command  of  an  army  corps  over  the  head.s  of  two  senior  officers.  The 
injustice  of  this  accusation  has  been  long  ago  exposed.  One  of  the  senior 
officers  was  no  longer  serving  under  Lee,  but  was  in  his  native  state  of 
NmUi  Garolina,  where  his  services  ooidd  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  if 
ICr.  Foimby  was  awate  that  Longstreet  was  a  Georgian,  he  ought  in  fairness 
to  have  stated  the  fact. 

Of  General  Pope's  military  ability  the  author  lias  formed  a  strangely 
favourable  estimate.  He  admits  that  in  the  second  Manassas  campaign 
Pope  '  lost  his  head  and  made  a  fool  of  himself and  yet  on  the  same  page 
asserts  that  he  was  *  the  only  man  who  could  stand  against  Lee  and 
Jackson  in  manoeuvre  or  battle It  was  not  Pope's  good  manoeuvring,  but 
tlie  sodden  rise  of  the  Rappahannock,  coupled  with  the  inlramation  brouc^t 
hy  Stiuurt  <rf  the  approach  of  large  federal  reinforcements,  whidhi  dfove  Lee 
to  divide  his  army  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  Ftobably  Bfr.  Fonnby 
has  based  his  favourable  opinion  of  Pope's  ability  upon  an  unduly  low 
estimate  of  his  strength.  He  speaks  of  his  army  as  only  35,000  strong 
when  it  fell  back  behind  the  Rappahannock,  whereas  it  was  certainly 
45,000  strong  exclusive  of  cavalry.  He  puts  its  strength  at  the  end  of 
the  month  at  65,000,  but  Mr.  Ropes,  more  favourable  Hian  moat  hirtorians 
to  Pope,  estimates  it  at  70,000.  A  stall  graver  miaoalculatioii  is  made  in 
the  account  of  liie  battle  of  Chattanooga,  where  Bragg's  force  is  given  by 
the  au^or  as  71,500,  more  than  twice  its  real  strength.  He  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  this  figure  by  ignoring  the  very  heavy  lo3.ses  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  omitting  to  deduct  the  large  force  detached  under  Longistreet 
against  Knoxville. 

The  account  of  the  Chancellors ville  campaign  repeats  the  long'Clcptoded 
legends  of  General  Plaasanton's  invention.  Stoneman's  raid  miglit  well 
have  been  treated  at  greater  lengdi,  and  the  statement  that  he  *  was 
getting  into  touch  with  the  enemy  when  he  was  recalled'  c<mveys  a 
totally  wrong  impveasion.  To  speak  of  Averell  as  outmanoeuvring  any- 
body is  to  pay  him  a  complinient  to  which  he  has  no  claim.  The  accoimt 
of  Lee's  and  Meade's  operations  in  the  autumn  of  IHO.'i  contains  sonie 
serious  omis-sions.  No  mention  is  made  of  A.  P.  Hill's  reverse  at  Briatoe 
station  on  14  October.  The  reference  to  the  federal  capture  of  Rappa- 
hannock station  on  7  November  is  so  slight  aa  to  be  misleading,  and  at 
IGne  Bun  Lee  waa  intending  to  attack  Meade's  left  on  2  December,  but 
the  federals  retreated  the  previous  night.  In  describing  the  fitting  which 
took  place  at  Petenburg  in  June  1864  Mr.  Fonnby  makes  several  mistakea 
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of  faet.  Smith  was  not  sent  back  to  Butler  on  the  lOtii  but  on  the  14th. 
It  was  Gillmore,  not  Smith,  who  attacked  on  the  9th  and  not  the  10th. 
Not  Smith,  but  Hancock,  was  in  command  of  the  federal  forces  ou  the 
evenin^^  of  the  15th.  On  that  evening  one  division  of  Lee's  army  reached 
Petersburg,  and  two  more  followed  the  next  day.  So  far  from  the  federals 
somniiidiiig  Petenburg,  Giant's  lines  in  Jfune  did  not  reach  more  than  a 
mfle  and  a  half  beyond  ^  Jerusalem  plank  road.  The  confedeiate  iitm- 
clads  made  no  attempt  to  molest  Grant's  passage  of  the  James,  becanae 
the  fedeiak  had  obstructed  the  ri\  er  above  the  point  of  ciossing. 

Various  minor  errors  are  to  be  found  in  these  pages.  Johnston  did 
not  leave  Magruder  behind  in  the  Valley  when  he  slipped  away  from 
Patterson  (p.  83) ;  nor  was  he  wounded  at  Seven  Pines  on  1  June  (p.  120), 
but  on  31  May.  The  Monitor  was  not  lost  on  her  way  home  (p.  177),  but 
olE  Gape  Hatteias  on  hex  voyage  south.  The  NotkviOe  was  not  destroyed 
inMaidi(p.329),buton28Februaz3r.  OnthesamepageS  Jannaiyshcndd 
be  81  January.  McDowell  was  not  a  major-general  at  Bull  Run  (p.  86). 
On  page  87  the  lower  Shenandoah  should  be  the  loirar  Kanawha.  Iha 
engagement  between  Garfield  and  Marshall  was  not  fought  on  7  January 
(p.  126),  but  on  10  January.  The  battle  of  Mill  Springs  was  fought  on 
19  January,  not  the  18th  (p.  126).  The  engagement  between  Kirby  Smith 
and  Nelson  was  fought  on  30  August.  The  date  given  in  the  text  (p.  168) 
is  that  of  a  sldimish  only.  The  battle  of  Bsia  Oninh  waa  fought  on 
28  July,  not  the  mh  (p.  346).  Van  Dom  was  killed  in  a  dud  (p.  240). 
The  vice-president  was  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet  (pp.  20,  70).  New 
Mexico  and  California  were  not  purchased  from  Spain  (p.  9),  but  from 
Mexico.  The  statements  that  '  Richmond  was  at  the  mercv  of  the  sea- 
power  of  the  north  '  (p.  65)  and  that  the  south  '  first  formed  a  general  staff, 
then  raised  their  army'  (p.  67)  need  considerable  quahhcatiou.  The 
entile  abimoe  of  references,  especiaUy  when  the  writer  seems  to  have 
handled  his  authorities  wiHi  so  much  inaccoiaoy,  is  a  grave  diawbaolc 
Bat  the  sixty-five  maps,  which  fonn  a  separate  volume,  are  a  welcome 
feature  in  the  book.  W.  B.  Wood. 

The  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  its  Supremacy.   By  Charles  Howabd 
MoIlwain.   (New  Haven :  Tale  Univeisity  Fkess,  1910.) 

Tbu  *  historical  essay  on  the  boundaries  between  legislation  and  adjudica> 
tion  in  Bng^d  *  is  a  really  important  and  admirable  contribution  to  tiie 
study  of  constitutional  history  and  law.   The  doctrine  of  parliamentary 

sovereignty  or  *  omnipotence '  has  become  a  familiar  commonplace  in 
English  political  theory.  The  present  writer  examines  it  historically, 
and  establishes  three  projwsitions  :  (a)  that  the  doctrine  dates  from  1642 
at  the  carUest,  being  entirely  contrary  to  men's  previous  conception  of  the 
funoti(ms  of  parliament;  (6)  that  it  is  peculiar  to  modem  England;  (c)that 
its  results  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  invariably  good.  Ptofnoaor 
McUwain  substantiates  the  first  of  the  above  propositions  by  means  of 
abundant  learning.  His  case  is  tiiat  eariy  parliamentary  kgblation  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  process  of  awards  made  by  a  high  court  (curia 
or  concilium)  to  assist  judges,  tbf  mseives  membexs  ol  the  same  undefined 
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court,  in  the  application  of  legal  principles.  The  work  of  parliament  was 
not^to  make  law,  but  to  ascertain  it  and  to  set  it  forth  in  the  form  of 
UDStnictioiis  (assizes)  to  inferior  courts.  Such  courts  were  competent 
to  go  bdiind  the  language  of  statntes,  the  law  lepieeentiiig 

a  gieater  perfection  of  principle  than  eonld  be  looked  lor  in  any  hionan 
effort  to  formulate  it  in  eipraw  terms.  It  is  well  known  that  moSwrn  m  <e 
was  deemed  more  heinous  than  tMolum  proAtdtiMim.  Oommon  law  derived 
its  virtue  not  so  much  from  a  supposed  law  of  nature,  as  from  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  ages.  Copious  illustrations,  drawn  from  writers  like 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Hooker,  Ralegh,  Prynne,  and  Coke,  are  adduced  to 
prove  the  longevity  of  the  view  that  parliament  was  essentially  a  judicial 
court,  not  a  law-making  body.  The  idea  of  fundamental  laws,  '  all  good 
laws  and  good  customs,'  fundamental,  perpetual,  unalterable,'  was  deeply 
impressed  on  the  English  mind,  and  was  in  no  degree  an  innovation  on 
Crom well's  part  in  1654.  In  this  comiexion.  Professor  Mcllwain  traverses 
Professor  Dicey 's  deductions  from  Ooke  (pp.  139-49).  The  main  drift 
of  the  argument  is  thus  juristic,  but  the  author  has  incorporated  the 
fruits  of  all  recent  research  by  scientific  historians,  accepts  Ptofessor 
Adams's  view  of  Magna  CSiarta  and  Professor  Dicey*s  account  of  iirmi 
adminttimUf  under  the  Tudors,  treats  Freeman's  history  very  cavalierly, 
and  throws  over  the  old  legend  that  the  Barons'  War  was  a  fight  for 
freedom,  not  a  mere  struggle  for  feudal  immunities.  He  gives  a  particularly 
convincing  picture  of  the  Tudors'  system  of  government,  under  which 
a  national  English  commonwealth  for  the  first  time  superseded  '  a  political 
society  of  ranks  and  classes  '  (p.  56).  Some  of  his  incidental  observatious 
are  clear-cut  and  luminous  after  the  manner  of  Maitland. 

Professor  Mcllwain's  second  plea  is  a  corollary  to  his  first.  If,  as  he 
suggests,  medieval  English  laws  were  in  the  nature  of  judgements,  only 
binding  where  in  harmony  witii  fundamental  customs,  it  follows  that  the 
functions  of  the  judicature  in  the  United  States  are  historically  less 
*  peculiar*  than  the  subordinate  position  of  the  judicature  in  Bngbtnd. 
James  Otis's  argument  against  writs  of  assistance  iJiat  *  an  act  against  the 
constitution  is  void  \  though  untenable  here  in  1766  and  to-day,  would 
have  seemed  indisputable  to  Coke  or  Selden. 

The  third  proposition  rests  principally  on  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
modem  legal  theory  of  parliamentary  sovereignty  on  colonial  relatiojis 
after  1763.  In  law  the  American  colonies  were  correctly  regarded  to  the 
last  as  no  more  free  from  the  suvereignty  of  the  unimaginative  oligarchy 
at  Westminster  than  '  three  acres  of  ground  in  the  Manor  of  Dale  '  {p.  361). 
The  author  shows  that  this  strictly  legal  theory  is  unaltered  to-day,  and  he 
has  little  respect  for  the  inelastic  statesmanship,  under  which  *  forbearance 
to  emdse  legally  eiasting  pow<raB  is  now  the  only  cement  that  holds  the 
empire  together '  (p.  367). 

Obeaid  B.  Bmk£^ 
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Short  Notices 

H.  Champion  has  published  two  M't.s  of  rules  for  catalumung  niamiscTipts 
and  early-printed  booktt  drawn  u^)  by  the  late  M.  LtHj^wid  Delisle  (/n- 
•frMflttbiitjWif  foBMbctiwiTtmC^^  pour  fa  JS&faefiim 

ir«m  Iwmlnim  dt$  IneimaibUt  eon»eni»  dam  let  BitHolkipiet  ywMtyiW/fe 
France).  'Had  former  part  makeH  its  appearance  virtually  for  the  fiist  time, 
having  been  previously  printed  in  1902  in  an  issue  of  but  ten  COgim; 
the  latter  part  was  published  in  1881,  though  the  date  is  not  given  in  the 
reprint,  which  itself  bears  no  date  of  publication.  Apart  from  the  straight- 
forward clearness,  the  judgement,  and  the  absence  of  pedantry  which 
make  these  instructions  valuable  to  librarians,  the  large  collection  oi 
spedmen-dflscriptioiis  of  moaiuciiptB  and  mauiabula  give  the  little  book 
an  intereet  whioh  will  be  appieciated  in  a  wider  sphere.  E. 

M.  Bouche-Ledereq  has  given  us,  in  his  Le^oru  cTHutoire  Romaine  ; 
BfpiiUiqiie  H  Empire  (Paris :  Hachette,  1909),  which  fonns  a  companion 
vK^ome  to  his  Xe^oiw  tTEiitoire  Oneque,  a  selectioik  from  public  leetuns 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  sessioiiB  of  the  Sorbonnc,  from  1880 
to  1899.  Clear  and  felicitous  in  expression,  they  are  popular  in  substance, 
and  do  not  rail  for  det^iiled  criticism.  The  idea  that  the  empire  represents 
the  'revenge  of  the  conquered  peoples'  is  neatly  worked  out  in  the  later 
lectures.  We  do  not  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
Caius  Gracchus  passed  a  law  *  placing  under  popular  control  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  in  the  province  of  Asia '  (p.  110),  and  the  statement  that 
Julius  Osestr  obtained  tiie  privilege  of  transmitting  the  office  of  poiUiJex 
nuHmMtis  to  his  posterity  is  curious  (p.  198).  H.  8.  J. 

M.  diaries  Dubois's  book  on  Potissoles  antique^  Hideift  et  Topographie 
(Paris :  Fontenunng,  1907),  which  should  have  been  noticed  earlier,  ia  an 

erudite  and  eriiaustive  study  of  die  history  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
Puteoli.   It  is  not  the  first  monograph  of  the  kind  whidi  we  owe  to  the 

industry  of  French  scholars,  whose  nu'thods  are  growing  more  like  tho.ne 
of  their  German  Fachjenonsen  than  was  once  the  case.  There  are  many 
thorny  problems  to  be  handled,  which  concern  the  most  varied  branches 
of  archaeological  and  historical  study  ;  and  M.  Dubois  shrinks  from  none 
of  tiiem,  and  even  pursues  by-paths  which  mig^t  have  been  left  untrodden 
in  order  to  meet  every  possible  criticism.  F<»  instance,  in  discussing  tke 
ancient  painting  copied  by  Bellori,  the  subject  of  which  is  most  probably 
the  harbour  of  Puteoli,  he  is  obliged  to  criticize  Huelsen's  view  that  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber  below  the  Aveiitine  is  represented.  If  this  were  so, 
the  buildings,  &c.,  would  be  shown  in  the  reverse  of  the  natural  order; 
and  M.  Dubois  therefore  examines  minutely  the  supposed  parallel  cases 
of  such  a  method  of  drawing  iu  order  to  prove  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  them.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  settlements  of  foreign 
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traders  at  Putooli,  and  shows  that  the  statin  of  the  Tyriaiis.  the  nature 
of  which  has  been  much  disputed,  was  a  group  of  warehouses,  shops,  &c., 
like  the  fondachi  established  by  tho  Italian  trading  citit's  iji  the  Levant 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  dealing  with  the  well-known  crux  in  Tacitus 
(^n«^xiv.  27),  who  states  that  the  veius  oppiduni  of  Puteoli  received  the 
Hit  cohniae  from  Nero,  he  adopts  the  view  that  two  commimities  coeadsted 
At  Pateoli  until  the  time  of  that  emperor,  but  feeb  it  neoesBarr  to  diacuss 
at  length  Mommaen's  theory  (now  generally  discazded)  about  the  sources 
ol  Pliny's  description  of  Italy,  in  oider  to  meet  the  objection  that  Puteoli 
might  have  ceased  to  be  a  colonia  by  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  dis- 
cussion is  rendered  somewhat  otiose  by  the  fact  that  (as  he  points  out)  the 
€feniu8  CoJoniae  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  a.d.  56,  seven  years 
earlier  than  the  charter  granted  by  Nero.  The  chapter  on  the  extant 
remains  of  antiquity,  especially  the  Mucelluni  (tho  so-called  "  Temple  of 
Serapis  ')  and  Amphitheatre,  are  valuable  :  there  are  appendices  on  the 
villas,  baths,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  list  of  all  works  of  art 
and  minor  objects  recorded  as  having  been  discovered  on  the  site,  the 
compilation  of  which  must  have  cost  the  author  many  hours  of  somewhat 
thanUees  toiL  M.  Dubois  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  Puteoli  is  the  scene 
of  the  Feast  of  Trimalchio  in  Petronius'  novel,  and  argues  in  favour  of 
Naples;  but  Keapolis  could  not  have  been  described  as  haec  colonia, 
which  it  never  was.  He  is  accurate  in  detail,  but  speaks  of  the  Septizonium 
at  Borne  as  built  in  the  jSrae  century  after  Cknst  (p.  163).      H.  S.  J. 

The  Early  Christians  in  Rome,  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Speuce- 
Jones,  Dean  of  Gloucester  (London  :  Methuen,  1910)  is  .scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  critical  and  historical  investigation  of  the  subje<  t  of  which 
it  treats,  but  rather  as  a  collection  of  material  to  .serve  as  a  popular 
introduction  to  some  phases  of  early  Christian  life.  Not  much  fresh 
light  is  thrown  on  the  early  relations  of  dhristian  to  pagan  mtaety— 
indeed  the  author  has  little  to  say  about  the  later  paganism— nor  yet 
on  the  grounds  and  the  extent  of  tiie  persecutions.  The  author  accepts 
the  view  of  their  extreme  severity.  A  large  portion  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  catacombs,  the  topography  of  which  is  described  in  some  detail» 
with  photograpliic  illustrations.  The  concluding  diapters  give  an  account 
of  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinic  writings,  which  seems  to  be  only  loosely 
coimected  with  the  main  subject.  The  whole  work,  both  in  style  and  in 
selection  of  matter,  shows  a  certain  want  of  cohesion,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  has  beei\  writteti  with  a  view  to  attract  readers  into 
fields  which  the  author  has  himself  fomid  pleasant  and  profitable.   A.  G. 

We  give  a  hearty  welcome  toProfessor  Bury's  Creighton  memorial  lecture 
on  rXii  CofMfdyfMfi  of  the  Later  Roman  Bmpire  (Cambridge  :  Univenity 
Press,  1910),  which,  though  brief,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  suggestive. 
Professor  Bniy  pomts  out,  for  instance,  that  the  reason  why  the  title  of 
BatSeuB  was  never  ogiciatty  assumed  by  the  emperors  until  a.d.  629 
was  that  in  that  year  the  Persian  king,  who  was  their  only  serious  rival 
bearing  that  title,  was  reduced  to  dependency.  He  observes  that  the 
oonsUtutional  theory  of  the  Empire  was  never  formulated  or  reduced  to 
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thfioiy  at  Byantinm,  bat  tluit  a  oonoeption  of  dnrlne  right  gradually 
sprang  up  which  took  the  place  of  legal  definitioiis ;  also  that  the  go^rem- 
jnent  was  a  '  limited  autocracy  and  that  its  limitatUKis  were  partly  the 
effect  and  partly  the  cause  of  Byzantine  conservatism.  H.  S.  J. 

Ill  the  AnmleK^  dc  Bretmjne,  tome  xxv,  nos.  2  and  3  (1910),  M.  Ferdinand 
Lot  adds  to  his  Melange*  d'H istoire  Bretonne  a  new  edition  of  GUdae  VUu 
tt  TnmtiaUo,  Beyening  the  method  whiidi  Mommsen  adopted  when  he 
edited  this  text  for  the  Momumenta  Gemamae,  he  has  made  the  basis  of 

his  text,  not  the  edition  of  Mabillon,  which  Mommsen  followed,  but  the 
editio  princeps,  published  at  Lyons  in  1605  by  Jean  du  Bois.  He  points 
out  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hugh  Williams,  who 
in  1901  reproduced  Moninisen's  edition  in  the  C  ymmrodorion  Record  Seri'-s. 
that  this  life  of  (Jildas  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  by  reason  of  certain 
resemblances  between  it  and  the  Vita  Pauli  AurelianL  These  similarities 
are  much  moie  easily  explained  by  awmming  that  tiie  author  of  the  life  of 

as  one  of  his  sources.  T.  F.  T. 

In  Die  Erhebung  Berengars  I  von  Friaul  zum  Kiinig  in  7toZi«n(8tra88burtJ : 
C.  F.  Schmidt,  1910)  Dr.  Paul  Hirsch  has  ^'iven  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  ancestrv  and  earlier  biography  of  Beren^far.  The  book  is  remarkable 
for  Its  sober  judgement  and  its  careful  correlation  of  the  sources,  as  well  as 
fmt  the  acquaintance  displayed  with  the  modem  fiteratuie  in  any  way  toudi- 
ing  its  subject*  an  acquaintance  whidi  makes  the  footnotes  a  useful  bibUo> 
giaphy  f  or  the  student.  The  p«iod  of  the  break-up  of  &e  Carolingian  empire 
derives  much  of  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  three  leading  nations  of 
Western  Europe  attained  their  first  expression  dnrinp  it.  We  pass  from 
the  partition  of  Verdun  in  dirtated  by  the  cunvenience  of  the  Carolin- 
gian House,  to  the  decisive  separati'  elections  of  kings  in  888  de  vi-scerUnus 
suis  by  East  and  West  Franks,  Burgundiaus,  and  ItaUaus.  It  was  then  that 
the  Idngdoms  parodied  out  hitiierto  by  Otrolingian  family  arrangements 
b^n  to  have  an  ezistenoe  of  their  own*  independent  of  dieir  dynasties. 
Dr.  Hirsch  cautiously  analyses  the  elements,  aristocratic,  particularist, 
histozical,  and  linguistic,  whidi  were  to  lead  later  to  national  consciousness 
in  the  new-formed  states,  and  points  out  that  in  North  Italy,  owing  to 
its  special  history  and  sepanite  position  in  the  empire,  this  stage  had 
already  been  reached  by  888.  Berengar's  panegyrist  contrasts  the 
dignum  solum  of  Italy  with  /era  Gallia  and  trux  Germania.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  author  might  have  emphasiied  more  than  he  doea  tiie 
retardation  of  the  growth  of  national  feeling,  at  least  on  the  political  side, 
which  was  caused  by  the  large  immigration  of  IVansalpins  officials  and 
benefice-holders  during  the  years  772-900.  There  was  a  cosmopolitan 
fharafltw  marking  the  greater  nobles  of  nmrli  i)f  the  Fegnum  Ilalicum 
which  took  long  t«  disappear.  An  instaiue  is  furnished  by  Bercngar  I's 
own  family,  the  Unrochings.  Originally,  to  all  appearance,  a  Sahan 
Frank,  but  also  possessed  of  domains  in  Swabia,  his  father  Eberhard  was 
appointed  to  ruk  Friuli,  and  soon  married  Gisek,  daughter  of  Lewis  the 
Pious.  Another  relative  had  governed  Septimania.  Thus  Berengar  I, 
though  settled  in  Italy,  was  no  stranger  to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
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WM  a  kiiiiman  of  the  Carolingians.  Dr.  Hinch  discusses  somewliat  briefly 
the  natan  and  extent  of  his  power  in  the  Hazeh  of  Frivli,  accepting  in  the 
mim  Dr.  Hofmeiater's  oonchuione,  and  elucidatee  his  policy  from  the 
seantieet  material.  With  the  biography  of  a  proyineial  noble  as  a  centre, 
it  would  have  been  undesirable  to  dilate  overmuch  on  matters  of  general 
Italian  history  where  Berengar  does  not  play  a  discernible  part.  In  con- 
sequence we  hear  mostly  of  the  intrigues  and  campaigns  which  took  place 
among  the  rivals  for  the  croN^n,  and  Dr.  Hirsch  only  alludes  to  the  events 
among  which  thov  occurred.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  notion 
of  a  non-Carolingiaii  king  of  Italy  t  omes  to  light  in  John  VIII's  letters 
in  878,  before  it  was  carried  out  by  Herengar's  election  in  888.  In  fact 
the  true  centre  of  Italian  history  in  these  years  was  the  pope. 

C.  W.  P.  o. 

In  his  Geschichte  der  normannisch-sicUischen  Flotte  nnter  der  Regierunq 
Rogers  I  und  Rogers  II  (Breslau  :  Marcus,  1910)  Dr.  Willy  Cohn  begins  with 
a  useful  history  of  naval  operations.  He  distingmshes  three  periods: 
the  first  from  1000  to  1072,  when  the  rudimentary  fleets  of  Roger  I  and 
Robert  Guisoard  wero  acting  in  dose  concert;  the  second  from  1072 
to  1084,  when  there  are  two  fleets  engaged  in  separate  enterprises ;  the 
third  from  1064  to  the  end  of  the  period,  when  it  is  only  a  question  of  the 
doings  of  the  l^cilian  fleet.  As  a  whole  the  naval  annals  of  the  period 
are  scanty ;  our  comparatively  full  accounts  of  the  siege  of  Ban  and  of 
Robert  Guiscard's  Greek  expedition  of  1081  are  fortunate  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  Consequently,  though  Dr.  Cohn  is  able  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  sea-power  to  the  Sicihan  state,  he  is  unable  to  indicate 
the  precise  causes  to  which  the  two  Rogers  owed  their  naval  supremacy. 
He  has  carefully  collected  the  data  about  organization,  finance,  and 
ship- building  ;  but  of  naval  tactics  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  an 
account.  It  is  clear  that  the  Normans  relied  mainly  on  dromonds  and 
galleys,  rowed  with  oars ;  also  that  the  dromond  (a  birame)  was  rapidly 
superseded  by  the  more  manageable  galley.  But  the  Normans  of  Sicily 
were  able  to  build  sailing-ships  (iiaoe*)  of  considerable  siae,  which  took 
part  in  some  important  expeditions ;  and  of  these  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  mon.  Further,  while  the  authorities  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  naval 
battle  was  mainly  an  affair  of  ^ppUng  and  boarding,  deck-towers  and 
projectiles  were  sometimes  decisive  ^tors  ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that, 
as  in  classical  times,  there  might  be  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring  l)efore  the 
opposing  ships  came  to  close  (piarters.  Dr.  Cohn  has  done  his  best  with 
the  material  at  his  disposal ;  but  his  book  necessarily  raises  more  problems 
than  it  solves.  U.  W.  C.  D. 

Dr.  Alfred  Piischel's  thesis,  Das  Anwachsen  der  deutschen  SUSdte  in  der 
ZeU  der  miUelalterlichen  Kolonialbewegiinff  (Berlin:  Karl  Curtius,  1910), 
has  been  published  as  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Abhandlungfv  zvr  Verkekrs- 

iivd  Scerjpjichichte  edited  by  Professor  Dietrich  Schiifer  for  the  Hanseatic 
Historical  Society.  Dr.  Plischcl  has  adopted  a  method  which  might  be 
followed  with  advantage  by  some  English  student  of  economic  history : 
leaving  on  one  side  the  juristic  dispute  which  is  still  raging  about  the  oriiiin 
of  German  towns,  he  has  studied  in  detail  the  history  of  urban  topography. 
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The  (lennaniziug  ol  the  Slav  territory  Hrst  ou  the  west,  then  on  the  east 
of  the  Elbe,  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  definite  establishment  of 
settlers  in  villages,  and  later  in  towns.   This  process  was  active  by  the 
middle  of  the  twelftJi  oentmy  and  coifeeponded  to  an  eoonomic  prewure 
wliicli  not  only  foioed  the  sniplnB  population  of  Flanden  and  West  Gennany 
eastwards  during  the  thirteoith  and  early  fourteenth  centuries,  bat  also 
produced  a  rapid  development  of  city  life  in  West  and  Omtral  GemiAny. 
Hence  the  author  describes  the  growth  of  cities  of  Roman  or  early  medieval 
oriffiii  as  well  as  of  such  KolonialsUidte  as  Liiberk.    Relying  chiefly  on  the 
SUidtbHcher  he  traces  the  topography  of  fifteen  towns  ;  Liibeck,  Rostock, 
Wisniar,  Stralsund,  Breslau,  and  Brunswick  among  colonial  towns, 
Hildeeheim,  M»gdebaig,  Brfnzt,  Fcankfort,  Nfimbeig,  aiid,of  Soman  origin, 
Regenabnig,  Ang^buig,  Straeebuig,  and  Koln  among  older  towns.  A  plan 
of  each,  dating  generally  from  tike  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  osntnry, 
before  the  second  period  of  economic  growth  began,  illustrates  the  text  and 
shows  the  chief  churches  and  gates,  the  growth  of  suburbs,  and  the  lines  «)f 
the  walls.  The  recent  studies  of  S.  Rictschel  upon  the  office  of  Burggraf  and 
the  urban  policy  of  Henry  the  Lion  illustrate  the  influence  which  limited 
work  of  this  kind  may  have  on  wider  studies  in  municipal  law  and  origins. 
There  is  no  necessary  opposition,  as  EogliBh  stodoits  are  now  aware, 
between  tiie  scholars  who  insist  upon  the  slow  working  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  and  those  who  regard  a  town  as  a  legal  creation  due  to 
a  definite  act.    In  his  short  but  useful  introduction  Dr.  Piischel,  summing 
up  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  draws  attention  to  the  relation  between 
agricultural  prosperity  and  urban  growth  in  the  lands  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  iSaale,  to  the  effect  of  external  pressure  and  of  the  racial  policy 
of  die  lord,  to  the  possibility  of  arguing  from  the  topographical  pecnliaiities 
of  a  town  to  its  legal  origin.  For  example,  towns  which,  Hke  Giacow, 
lost  their  Germanic  diaracter,  show  traces  in  tiieir  gronnd-plan  of  tiieir 
eady  connexions.   Local  antiquaries  have  already  done  mudi  for  mnni- 
cipal  history  in  England,  and  there  is  room  for  some  such  comparative 
study  as  that  of  Dr.  Piischel's,  which  depends  mainly  upon  published 
material.    It  may,  lastly,  be  possible  to  get  more  help  from  (rermaii 
colonial  methods  in  the  interpretation  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.    The  German 
ondertaker,  or  looofor,  for  example,  seems  to  correspond  to  tiie  lay  and 
clerical  settlers  of  Ine's  laws,  whose  social  status  is  so  perplexing. 

P.  H.  P. 

The  PijH>-RolI  Society  has  nearly  completed  the  publication  of  its 
important  series  of  documents  for  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  last  volumes 
issued  contain  The  (treat  Rolls  of  the  Pipe  for  the  Twenty- seventh  ami 
TwerUi^  eufhlh  Years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  11  (London,  1909,  1910). 
These  do  not  differ  in  any  important  respects  Iram  the  oarKei  'volames 
which  have  been  noticed  at  length  in  this  Beview.  Ur.  Bound  contributes 
his  customar}*^  introductions,  calling  attention  to  the  chief  points  of  interest 
in  the  rolls.  As  usual,  legal  and  economic  histoiians,  archaeologists  and 
philologists  alike,  will  here  find  material  to  their  purpose,  ranging  from 
the  determination  of  the  date  of  an  important  tenant-in-(  hief  or  roval 
justice's  death  to  an  early  use  of  the  word  blanket  and  the  building  that  was 
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going  forward  at  Dover  and  Winchester.  Mr.  Bound  dwelb  on  the  activity 
of  Glanvill  the  Justiciar,  which  is  particularly  evident  during  the  king's 
absence  on  the  continent.  Then  a  new  coinage  was  being  put  into  circu- 
lation,  not  without  difficulty,  as  would  appear  from  a  Cumberland  entry: 
*  Willelmus  clericus  Roberti  de  Vallibus  redd.  eomp.  de  ,v.  m.  quia  precepit 
veteremmonetamcurrere  post  prohibitionemiusticianim'  (p.26 ;  cf.  Year28, 
p.  137).  Mr.  Round  observes  that  tho  rtccount  for  the  land  of  Henry  tie 
Essex  illustrates  the  'complicated  and  unsystematic  arrangement  of  the 
king's  revenue and  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  texts  of  this  sort 
will  welcome  the  phrase.  Still  the  bad  debts  which  appear  in  a  special 
small  roUintheTear  28  are  probably  inevitable  under  any  fiscal  system,  and 
should  not  be  attributed  to  Henry  II's  bad  organisation.  The  great  wind- 
falls which  came  to  the  king  fiom  spiritual  as  well  as  fiom  lay  tenants, 
and  weie  increased  by  some  manipulation  of  feudal  rif^ts,  are  spedally  illus- 
trated in  Tear  28.  The  growth  and  subdivision  of  land  i  ummunities  ia 
suggested  by  a  Yorkshire  entry  zecfNNling  a  fine  levied  *  de  Tribus  Figelinges  * 
(Year  27,  p.  40).  The  Cheshire  cows  (Je  perquisitionibus  honoris  (Year  28, 
p.  149)  should  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  mysterious  vcwca  de  metride 
which  the  Boldon  Book  mentions  as  rendered  by  many  of  the  Durham  vills. 
Attention  may  also  be  called  to  a  case  of  treasure  trove  in  Cumberland 
(ibid.,  p.  138),  and  an  attempt  to  reduce  certain  Lancashire  men  qui  se 
Jaciunt  liberos  cum  non  sint  {ibid.^  p.  03).  The  index  rerum  is  still  unsatis- 
factory :  the  compiler  has  omitted  the  notices  of  thegns  and  drengs  which 
occur  in  Tear  27  (pp.  46, 60),  and  gives  no  intimation  that  nouUgdd  which 
he  enters  (ibid.,  pp.  24,  47)  is  to  be  identified  with  comage  (p.  48),  which 
lieomits.  Inlikomanneritishardtosee  why,in  Tear 28,  ADmjwntiijrand 
Dmam  BeaU  Pdtri  (pp.  09,  62)  should  be  entered  separately  and  without 
a  cross-reference.  Q.  T.  L. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Endres's  Thomas  von  Aquin  (Mainz:  Kirchheim,  1910)  forms 
part  of  the  series  entitled  W eltqeschichle  in  Karakterbildem,  and  is  adorned 
with  illustrations,  representing  places  and  works  of  art  connected  with 
St.  Thomaa.  The  book  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  writes  with 
authority,  and  many  students  will  be  glad  to  obtain  in  so  small  a  space  a 
more  mteiesting  account  of  St.Thoma8  ^n  they  are  lilcdy  to  find  in  a  larger 
history  of  phihisophy.  Dr.  Endree  is  well  acquainted  with  both  andent 
and  modem  autlioritaes ;  his  judgements  arc  sound  and  learned ;  and 
he  is  espedally  successful  in  ezphuning  the  historical  occasions  which  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  controversial  works, such  as  the  Contra  Errores  Graeoorum 
and  the  De  Perfedione  Vitae  Spirilualis.  The  position  of  St.  Thomas 
relatively  to  Averroes,  and  also  to  St.  Augustine,  is  as  clearly  explained 
as  can  be  expected  in  so  small  a  compass.  One  or  two  dates  in  the  career 
of  St.  Thomas  have  a  certain  importance.  Ptolemy  of  Lucca  asserts  that 
upon  reaching  Italy,  in  the  period  between  his  two  sojourns  at  Paris, 
St.  Thomas  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  and  this  during  the  reign  of  Urban  IV. 
But  it  seems  that  the  mention  of  a  pope  made  Ptolemy  think  too  hastily 
of  Rome,  for  Dr.  Endres  shows  that  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  during  Urban*s 
lifetime  was  done  at  l^terbo  and  Orvieto.  Not  until  after  the  accession 
of  CSlement  lY  did  he  go  to  Borne,  and  then  in  connexion  with  his  Order 
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rather  than  with  the  pope.  As  regards  the  return  to  Paris,  Dr.  Endres 
follows  Father  Manrlonnct  in  arguing  that  not  1269  but  the  autumn 
of  1268  is  the  right  date.  He  doej^  well  to  observe  that,  despite  his  many 
changes  of  residence,  St.  Thomas  was  always  a  luan  of  the  cloister.  Uis 
my  of  fifo  vftB  alwftjB  nmcli  the  same,  and  fheie  has  nevw  been  a  finer 
example  of  what  mi^  be  done  by  patient»  nnostMitations,  and  evm  mono* 
tonons  woik.  Quat  seripnt  artieiilof,  toi  minumh  fedl,  said  John  XXlT, 
and  theie  have  been  many  popes  who  have  failed  to  say  anything  half 
so  wise.  W.  H.  V.  R. 

The  archives  of  the  crown  of  Aragon  at  Barcelona  long  suffered  xinoc* 
countable  neglect  at  the  hands  of  histoiianS)  notwithstanding  their  oyer- 
whelming  importance  for  the  general  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  Their  value  is  now  becoming  recognized,  as  the  re3ult>s 
obtained  by  Profciiaor  Finke,  for  instance,  show.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  understand  how  Sicilian  writers,  including  Amari  himself,  could  have 
oTwlooked  a  store  of  documents  so  priceless  for  the  history  of  tiieir  island. 
Signer  La  Mantia  is  now  removing  that  reproach.  Am  «  preliminary  to  his 
UaihcoimngCodi^xdipIornatico  of  the  Aragonesc  kings  of  Sicily  he  hasimnted, 
under  the  title  Documenti  su  le  Relazioni  del  Re  Alfonso  III  di  Aragona  con 
laSiciUa,  an  extract  from  the  Anuari  de  VInstitut  d^Estudis  CrUnlnvs  for 
1908  (Barcelona  :  Palau  de  la  Deputacio',  1909),  twenty-three  documents 
from  these  archives,  ranging  from  8  May  1285,  to  13  November  1290. 
They  principally  serve  to  bring  out  the  close  relations  which  subsisted 
between  the  two  brothers,  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  James  of  Sicily,  and 
supply  details  ooneeming  their  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  agains 
France  and  Naples.  The  three  most  important  are  probably  numbers  2, 
19,  and  21.  The  first  of  these,  2  NoveinlM  r  1285,  shows  that  Alfonso  had 
surrendered  all  claims  to  Sicily  to  his  brother  before  their  father's  death. 
The  second,  9  December  1289,  is  notable  as  exhibiting  Edward  I's  interest 
in  the  liberation  of  his  cousin  Charles  II  of  Naples  from  his  Aragonese 
prison,  the  negotiations  about  whichmatteroccupysomanypagesof  Rymer's 
Foeiera ;  Alfonso  here  speaks  of  the  liberation  as  having  been  effected 
*ad  magnam  instanciam  et  requisicionem  regis  anglie*.  The  third, 
27  January  1290,  is  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  Genoese  government,  urging 
the  advantages  of  an  alliance,  and  setting  forth  incidentally  the  reasons — 
or  tiio  official  reasons — for  his  father's  intervention  in  Sicily  in  1282  :  *  Sane 
discrecioni  vestre  satis  credimus  esse  notum,  (jualiter,  cum  felicis  recordu- 
cionis  dominus  Petrub  pater  uoster,  contra  crucis  inimicos  accinctus,  fines 
barbaricos  invaaisset,  ad  requindonem  et  supplicacionem  fficulorum 
veniens  in  fficiliam,  de  oppresdonibus  et  viol«ioiis  Karoli,  quondam  Begis 
Iherosolimitani,  libera  vit  eosdem  ubique  in  terra  ac  man  per  suum  ezerci* 
turn,  multis  tiiumphis  obtentis.*  O.  B. 

In  his  essay  on  Hoom  au  Mcym-Agt  (La  Haye :  Nijhoff,  1910)  Dr.  R. 

van  Marie  has  produced  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  though  with  a  strictly 
limited  scope.  He  has  supplemented  the  materials  furnished  by  Velius 
iti  his  Chronyk  van  Hoom,  published  in  1630,  l)v  further  study  of  the  town 
archives,  and  by  use  of  more  recently  printed  sources,  especially  the 
Hansisches  Urkundenbuch.    From  these  he  has  provided  a  fuller  account 
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of  mud  external  histoiy  of  Hooni  in  the  fifteenth  centmy,  of  its  oonflicte 
witii  the  Haneeatic  League,  and  of  the  part  taken  by  it  in  the  struggle 
between  Buigundy  and  France  than  is  elsewhere  accessible*  He  gives  a  lucid 
and  succinct  acooont  of  the  tenitoiy  and  population,  constitution,  justice, 
finances,  military  service,  hygiene  and  charity,  public  works,  churches, 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  with  full  reference  to  the  archives  on 
which  they  arc  based.  The  point  of  view  adopted  throughout  is  static,  the 
method  descriptive.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  town  as  a  social  and  political  organism,  and  the  facts  that  would 
illustrate  that  development  are  inadequately  recorded.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  the  oidinanoes  of  the  earliest  gild— that  of  mariners  dedicated 
to  St.  Qertrode— were  not  specially  concerned  with  the  exercise  of  that 
cal]ing,andweieafterwardsembodiedinthe  J?eiif5odbof  thetown;  but  no 
hint  is  given,  even  in  a  footnote,  of  their  nature.  Some  interesting  statistics 
of  population,  industries,  shipping,  Iec,  are  furnished.  At  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bold  there  were  2,200  households.  These  had  sunk  in  1514  to 
1,118  (3,600  comraunicants).  The  villages  included  in  the  territory  included 
some  500-600  more.  With  the  later  period  of  Hoorn's  prosperity — the 
period  of  Schouten  and  Coen — the  book  does  not  deal.  There  are  two 
useful  maps,  and  a  few  documents.  G.  U. 

Miss  Grace  James's  Joan  of  Are  (London :  Helhuen,  1910)  is  intended, 
no  doubt,  mora  Isr  popular  reading  than  for  historical  students.  But 
even  so  the  work  suffsrs  from  lack  of  conoentntion ;  and  the  devotion  of 
nearly  one*third  of  the  space  to  long  and  discursive  accounts  of  Gilles  de 
Rms,  Agnes  Sorel,  and  the  '  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris  *  mars  fatally 
its  unity.  It  is  due  to  these  and  other  shorter  digressions  from  her  main 
theme  that  the  authoress  leaves  her  study  of  the  Maid  somewhat  mys- 
terious and  elusive.  Nor  does  the  narrative  frive  so  clear  and  straight- 
fon^'ard  an  account  of  Joan's  career  as  might  be  naturally  desired  by  those 
to  whom  a  book  of  this  type  would  appeal.  These  are,  however,  defects 
uf  plan,  and  when  allowance  is  made  for  them  Miss  James's  pages  afford 
pleasant  reading,  and  aie  based  on  much  caraful  study  of  a  fair  selection 
of  original  and  modem  authorities.  Those  who  do  not  seek  for  a  prscise 
stud  consecutive  histoiy  may  read'the  volume  with  advantage,  and  derive 
from  it  some  inright  into  the  religious,  political,  and  social  elements  which 
went  to  make  up  Joan's  environment.  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
well-choaen  illustrations,  and  a  useful  index.  C.  L.  K. 

In  Va.fco  da  Gama  and  his  Successors,  1460-1580  (London  :  Methuen, 
1911)),  Mr.  K.  G.  Ja>me  proposes  'to  outlme  the  biographies  of  certain  repre- 
sentative Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  giving  some 
account  of  the  .so(  iety  in  which  they  lived  and  the  history  which  they  made  '. 
The  connexion  between  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  is  necessarily 
incomplete,  but  in  spite  of  this  a  certain  unity  pervades  each  of  the  six 
sections  into  which  this  book  has  been  divided.  These  are  (1)  The  Early 
Discoverers,  e.  1416-97,  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Prince  Henry ;  (2)  Vasco 
da  Gama,  1497-1524;  (3)  From  Sea-power  to  Bmpire,  1505-48,  with 
biogiaphies  of  Almeida,  Albuquerque,  King  Manoel,  and  John  of  Gsstro; 
v(ni.  JULVi. — ^No.  on.  b  o 
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(4)  Judaism,  Humanism,  and  the  Church,  introducing  sketf  hes  of  the  lives 
of  George  Buchanan  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  ;  (5)  Art  and  Literattire, 
with  an  outline  of  Camoeiis's  life  ;  and.  finally  (6)  The  DecUue  of  Portugal, 
1548-80,  giving  an  account  of  tiie  death  of  King  Sebaslun.  In  the  fiist 
three  eeetions  Mr.  Jayne  hae  little  to  say  that  is  new.  Mr.  R.  8. 
Whiteway's  book  had  already  dealt  most  flatisfactorily  with  the  early 
voyages  to  India,  and  this  volume  recounts  much  of  the  same  stoiy. 
In  the  last  150  pages,  dealing  with  the  period  from  1548  to  1580. 
Mr.  Jayne  breaks  fresh  ground  and  presents  in  an  agreeable  form  much 
that  is  new.  at  any  rate  in  English.  He  has  not  attempted  investigations 
among  the  manuscripts,  but  has  been  content  with  printed  sources.  It  is  no 
light  achievement,  however,  to  have  i^ven  a  readable  aoooant  of  the  art 
and  literatme  of  Portugal  in  the  sixteenth  oentiiiy*  While  fuller 
accounts  of  Camoens  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  may  be  found  ebewhere, 
the  story  of  their  lives  is  here  interwoven  into  Portuguese  history 
in  an  interesting  manner.  The  bibliography  is  good  ;  but  the  inclusion 
of  Gary's  History  of  Christ  mini  (j  in  Japan  and  the  omission  of  Murdoch's 
History  of  Japan  for  the  period  from  1542  onwards  are  signiiicant. 
Bumell's  edition  of  Manoel's  letter  to  King  Ferdinand  in  1606  should 
also  have  been  mentioned.  The  illustrations  are  fair.  A  few  slips  ought 
to  be  corrected.  At  pages  100  and  160  the  portraits  of  Albuquerque  and 
Castro  arc  interchanged.  Gastro^s  Red  Sea  expedition  is  made  to  proceed 
'from  Massawa  (sic)  northward  until  Aden  came  into  \new '  (p.  1.38). 
Da  Gama  spent  apparently  only  one  night  at  Suez  in  1541,  not  (p.  141) 
'  nearly  two  days '.  H.  P.  B. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Acta  Pontijicum  Demiea  (Oopenhagen : 
Gad,  1910),  Mr.  A.  Krarup  and  Mr.  J.  Lindbaek  deal  with  the  pontificates 
of  Sixtus  IV  and  Lmooent  VIII,  when  Giristian  I  and  his  successor  Hans 
were  reigning  in  Denmark  and  Norway  and  for  part  of  the  time  in  Sweden. 
As  in  the  previous  volumes  (see  ante,  x.xiv.  402)  the  editing  is  careful, 
and  was  much  needed,  as  the  orth(\L'raphv  of  the  papal  chancer}'  is  some- 
what wild  iu  dealing  with  the  names  oi  northern  places  and  persons. 
The  documents  are  diiefly  proviiifms  and  dispensations  for  clerics: 
except  for  the  disputes  of  the  Danish  loyal  &mily  with  Sten  Stnre 
there  are  few-  suits  of  laymen.  In  one  instance  a  Liibeck  widow 
appeals  for  help  to  enforce  the  repayment  of  a  loan  by  a  relative  of  her 
husband,  who  is  a  Danish  subject.  The  foundation  of  the  universities 
of  Lund  and  Copenhagen  evokes  special  bulls.  A  student  at  Rostock 
aged  twenty  is  licensed  to  hold  a  benefice  ;  students  of  canon  law 
at  Bologna  and  Rome  receive  preferment.  The  new  monastic  founda- 
tions, contemplated  or  actually  carried  out,  are  mostly  Franciscan,  as 
one  would  expect  under  Sixtus  IV.  The  year  after  the  application  of 
Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  for  authority  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into 
Spain,  a  Franciscan  of  Stockholm  is  appointed  inquisitor  for  heresy  in  the 
three  northern  kingdoms.  Various  priests  receive  absolution  for  actual 
murder  or  complicity  ;  the  Icelanders  are  absolved  from  excommunication 
fifty  years  after  the  murder  of  their  l)ishop  at  the  altar.  A  number  of 
docuuieut3  refer  to  u  dispute  in  the  Franciscan  Order  over  a  reformation 
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MnctioiMd  from  Rome  andoanrndootinthediooeieofOdeiueliyLaiinns 
Biaadaen,  wlio  was  supported  by  the  queen  while  the  general  of  the  order 
was  hostile.  Brandaen'e  election  as  provincial  vicar  was  sanctioned  in  1480, 
cancelled  in  1481,  recoj^nized  in  1482,  but  caiuelled  by  the  next  pope  in 
1489.  Many  northerners  seem  to  have  been  resident  in  Rome  for  shorter 
or  longer  periods,  and  so  procured  papal  provisions  to  preferment.  The 
most  notable  of  these  was  Eggert  Durkop,  an  official  of  the  curia,  who  (as 
the  index  sIiowb)  ww  en  adept  in  the  art  of  piooanng  pre&rmenti  all  over 
Germany,  and  finally  was  provided  with  the  see  ol  Slesvig.  Hie  phuaUam 
must  have  been  noticeable  even  at  tiiat  period.  The  one  point  of  contact 
with  this  country  is  that  Queen  Dorothea  intereeted  herself  in  obtaining 
for  Alexander  GiiTard,  reotorof  Bigguin  the  dioceae  of  Glasgow,  a  licence 
to  hold  two  benefices.  G.  C.  R. 

In  The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (London  :  Bell,  1910)  Mr.  George 
Sampson  reproduces  in  a  more  popular  form  a  good  piece  of  work  which 
he  did  for  the  handsome  '  Chiswick  Library  of  Noble  Writers '  in  1903. 
To  the  Utopia,  in  Ralph  Robinson  s  second  version,  1556,  he  appends 
Boper*8  Life  of  More,  carefully  edited  from  four  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Mneeiim,  and  the  letters  that  paesed  between  More  and  his  daughter 
Margaret  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  reprinted  ficom  BaBteIl*8 
hXu)  of  More*s  EngUsh  works,  1557.  The  volume  is  intended  for  the 
general  reader,  and  is  furnished  with  brief  notes,  historical  and  linguistic, 
on  a  suitable  scale.  To  the  book  thus  composed  Mr.  A.  Gnthkelch  con- 
tributes a  short  introduction  about  More's  life  and  the  Utopia  ;  the 
Latin  text  of  this  from  the  first  edition,  1516,  and  a  bibliography  which 
haa  the  admirable  featoie  of  giving  the  British  Museum  pressmarks  fur  tiie 
boohs  enmnerated.  The  ooUeetion  aiords  a  very  useful  s>niopsis  for  any 
one  who  is  interested  in  More  and  his  principal  work ;  but  tiie  handful 
letters  stimolates  the  appetite  and  rouses  desire  for  more.  M.  Delcoort 
of  Montpellier  has  an  edition  of  More's  correspondence  in  hand  ;  but  when 
all  is  collected,  it  is  surprising  how  little  survives  of  the  many  letters 
More  wrote.  The  accuracy  of  the  texts  is  not  (juite  perfect,  not  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  the  list  on  p.  336  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  may  be 
doabted,  too,  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  reproducing  exactly  the 
incrastant  punctuation  of  die  Latin  original.  The  proofs  of  the  notes 
nof^t  have  bem  more  carefully  corrected ;  and  the  bibliography,  titongh 
full,  is  not  very  clearly  arranged.  In  the  introduction  a  few  statements 
may  be  demurred  to.  The  evidence  for  Nicholas  as  the  name  of  More's 
schoolmaster  at  St.  Anthony's  is  questionable  ;  and  the  idea  that  More 
read  Greek  with  Linacre  in  Oxford  has  little  or  no  foundation.  But 
according  to  its  scope  the  book  ia  sufficiently  well  done ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  have  so  much  matter  about  More  brought  together  into  one 
volume.  F<  S.  A. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  on  which  the  ordinary  historical  student 
is  more  ignorant  than  that  of  the  Post-Lutheran  history  of  Lutheranism. 
Jaassen  has  let  in  a  great  deal  of  light,  but  his  pomt  of  view  is  so  hostile 

that  despite  his  array  of  contemporary  quotations  few  will  be  disposed  to 
txoBt  him.  Dr.  Jamee  W.  Bichazd,  in  his  Confeuional  History  of  the 
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Lmtkeran  Ckwch  (Philadelphia  :  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  1909)  has 
performed  a  service  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  religion  in  this  pains- 
taking effort  to  enter  into  the  inner  history  of  the  Lutheran  Communion. 
There  are  not  wanting  sijins  that  Luther's  life  and  writings  are  again 
exciting  an  interest,  which  has  for  a  long  while  been  lacking.  Th&t 
interest  may  w  may  not  cany  with  it  a  fike  emiority  in  regard  to  iti  kter 
Btagea,  but  it  is  at  least  a  gain  to  have  this  dear  work  well  supplied  with 
references  from  one  who  is  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  of  IllyrivB  Flaocns,  and  the  Ubiqaity  question.     J.  N.  F. 

With  parts  vii-xi,  forming  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  Miss  Toulmin 
Smith  brings  her  laborious  edition  of  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  (London : 
Bell,  1909,  1910)  to  an  end.  The  text  has  been  prepared  with  the 
same  care  which  characterised  the  earHer  yohunes»  We  have  remarked 
only  one  misplacement  of  a  sentence ;  voL  24 :  *  It  hath  bnt  a  chapel. 
The  paroch  chirch  is  at  Aspebyri  a  mile  of;*  this  does  not  apply 
to  Knatsford,  as  in  the  printed  tezt»  but  to  ^  preceding  entr}-  about 
Conglcton,  which  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  in  the  parish  of  Astbury. 
The  identifications  of  place-names  seem  to  be  almost  always  correct. 
Agecroft '  (iv.  6)  is  still  the  modern  spelling,  not  '  Edgecroft  *. 
In  vol.  V.  113,  'Buiford,  Berks,'  is  misleading:  there  is  no  plac«  of 
that  name  in  Bericshire :  it  is  the  bnd§t  over  the  Thames  south  of 
Abingdon,  where  the  bur-ford  previously  was.  The  praise  which  is 
justly  due  to  the  text  cannot  be  extended  to  the  index.  So  far  as  it 
relates  to  persons  it  is  fairly  trustworthy,  though  very  few  of  the 
omissions  in  the  index  to  vols,  i  and  ii,  pointed  out  in  this  Revnew, 
have  been  made  good  in  the  general  index,  and  other  omissions  could 
easily  be  found  :  e.g.  in  vol.  v,  '  Mowbray,'  p.  2  :  '  the  Plessyes  '  and  '  the 
Frankes p.  133 :  *  Atherstone,*  p.  11 :  *  Bnglewood,*  p.  52  :  '  London ' 
(Oarmelites),  p.  106:  Machynlleth,  p.  9:  Bidunond,  Torks.,  p.  133: 
Shrewsbury  (Grey  Friare),  p.  183.  Allowance  will  readily  be  made  for 
errors  such  as  these  in  a  work  bristling  with  proper  names.  But  the 
subject  indexes  are  often  worse  than  useless.  We  turn  to  the  heading 
'  Bridges  over  rivers  enumerated  and  find  that  vols,  iv  and  v  have 
been  entirely  forgotten.  '  Books  and  writers  quoted  or  cited  by  Leland  ' 
are  better  done ;  but  among  omissions  may  be  noted  the  '  Boke  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Howse  of  Oatoidaries  in  Brightstow '  (v.  91),  the  fife 
of  St.  Oswin  (y.  67),  the  *  booke  at  my  Lord  Scraps '  (v.  140),  Wilfiam  of 
Malmesbury  (v.  Ill),  Thomas  Wikes  (iv.  54),  *  a  zolle  of  this  gere/  i.e.  in 
the  time  of  King  John  (iv.  64),  while  surely  the  *  very  auncient  boke  of  the 
Evangelyes  in  mnjuaniUs  Uteris  Ro.'  at  Reculver  (iv.  (50)  deserved  a 
mention.  Under  "  Clothiers'  should  be  added  Potworth,  iv.  92  (and 
probably  others  in  vol.  iv),  and  Wotton-under-Edge,  v.  95.  Under 
*  Conduits '  or  *  Water  brought  in  lead  pipes add  iv.  13,  25,  41, 
90;  V.  62.  The  lefezences  to  *  Hospitals'  are  confined  to  two  pages 
(It.  70,  71):  one  mi^^t  add  iv.  22,  26,  48^  60,  60,  66,  86,  88,  88,  and 
be  far  from  exhausting  the  references  to  hospitals  in  one  volume. 
'  Quarries  of  stone '  has  two  entries,  both  from  vol.  iv :  other  references 
in  vol.  iv  to  be  added  are  pp.  29,  61,  130 ;  in  voL  v.  74,  96,  103,  129. 
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Under  the  heading  '  Schools  *  most  of  the  places  omitted  from  the  index 
of  vol.  i  have  been  inserted  in  the  general  index,  but  there  is  still  no 
mention  of  the  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Salisbury  (vol.  i),  nor  of 
the  schools  at  Rotherham  (p.  U),  Higham  Ferrers  (p.  22),  and  Stam- 
loid  (p.  89-90)  in  toL  iv.  There  aie  probably  few  books  which  depend 
60  much  on  ftn  index  for  their  nsefahiesB  as  the  chaotic  Itinerary  of  John 
Ldand ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  new  edition  is  not  fur- 
nished with  one  that  is  worthy  of  Miss  Smith's  work.  A.  G.  L. 

Professor  Heinrich  Boehmer  is  better  known  in  medieval  matters  than 
in  the  intricacies  of  Jesuit  diplomacy  :  perhaps  his  volume  on  the  subject, 
of  which  a  French  translation,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  Gabriel 
Monod,  has  reached  us  {Les  Jesuites,  Paris  :  Colin,  1910),  is  all  the  better 
for  that.  It  is  a  sketch,  and  no  more  than  a  sketch,  and  will  be  of 
considerable  service  to  the  general  reader.  The  author's  grasp  of  the 
Inoad  principles  of  the  great  society,  and  its  relations  both  to  politics' 
and  religion,  is  compreh^dye,  and  he  deals  with  certain  matters  snoh  as 
themissionaryactivityof  the  Jesuits  with  peculiar  insights  The  discussion 
of  probabilism  is  very  meagre,  and  that  difficult  and  intricate  topic  needs 
more  than  is  here  said.  Both  author  and  translator  endeavour  to  be 
scrupulously  fair,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  The 
xesult  is  naturally  somewhat  colourless,  but  there  could  be  no  better 
account  to  hand  to  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  Order,  which  is  after  all 
▼ital  to  any  understanding  of  nu)dem  history.  J.  N.  F. 

We  welcome  another  volume  of  the  Letters  of  Petrus  Canisius  (Beati 
Petri  Canisii  Epistulae  el  Ada,  v.,  Freiburg  :  Herder,  1910),  of  which  the 
first  four  were  noticed  at  length  in  this  Review  (vol.  xxiv.  18-43,  1909). 
There  is  the  same  care  in  editing  and  the  same  erudition,  and  we  hope  that 
the  work  will  go  on  under  Dr.  Braimsberger.  It  must  remain  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  for  Oounter-Beformation  history  in  German  and  its 
inner  significance.  J.  N.  F. 

There  is  always  a  peculiar  pathos  about  a  dead  university ;  but  Dr.  Dei- 
chert's  amusing  and  interesting  tract  on  Die  akademiache  Freiheit  in 
Ilelmstedt  wiihrend  dcs  IT),  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  (Hanover :  Geibel, 
1910),  shows  that,  during  this  period  at  all  events,  the  town  would  in  the 
present  instance  not  have  been  sorry  to  be  rid  of  the  gown.  The  Helmstedt 
students  rivalled  those  of  Jeiui  in  their  rowdiness,  and  indeed  the  origin  of 
the  term  Philister  is  still  in  dispute  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  two  universities 
— ^Hehnstedt,  with  Samson  and  the  lion  in  its  academical  seal,  having  the 
more  specious  claim.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Tlurty  Years*  War  there  was, 
however,  not  much  to  choose  between  the  German  universitiet  in  respect 
of  manners,  and '  pennalism '  and  oilier  abuses  flourished  in  most  of  them 
as  well  as  in  the  Brunswick  Julia -Carolina.  Host  of  these  abuses  were  no 
doubt  of  native  growth  ;  but  the  duel  proper  (as  to  whose  actual  beginnings 
no  date  is  supplied  here)  seems  to  have  been  of  French  derivation.  The 
eminent  names  by  which  Helmstedt  is  remembered  in  the  history  of 
learning  hit  but  sparsely  across  these  pages.    Calixtus,  the  greatest  of 
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Helmstedt  professors,  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  as  protesting  in  vain 
against  a  students'  tumult ;  a  far  less  noble  type  of  learning,  Conring, 
appears  as  the  special  object  of  the  literarv  vengeance  of  a  relegated 
student,  by  wiiom  he  was  denounced  as  Frisius  degener,  diqnus  in 
Anticyras  miltalur.  The  demoralization  of  German  life  by  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  was  nowhere  more  perceptible  than  in  the  universities — what 
wonder,  when,  as  at  Helmstedt,  many  students  deed  out  their  slender 
incomes  by  taking  service  with  the  Imperialists  or  the  Swedes  in  the  summer 
months  ?  A.  W.  W. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  The  CanAndige  Bittory  of  Bn^ith 
LiUrature  (The  Drama  to  1642.  Oambridge:  University  Press,  1910)  go 
togetiwr  as  Parts  i  and  ii.  The  first  advances  from  the  Origins  to  Shake- 
speare, the  second  from  Jonson  to  Shirley.  They  are  well  executed,  and 
the  bibliographies  are  full,  careful,  and  intelligent,  though  it  is  a  defect 
for  some  purposes  that  they  arc  arranged  alphabetically,  not  chronologi- 
cally. In  vol.  V  the  only  chapter  which  appeals  directly  to  the  general 
historian  is  the  last,  an  excellent  essay  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  on  '  Some 
Politioal  and  Sodal  Aspects  of  the  Later  Elisabethan  and  Earlier  Stuart 
Period*.  Vol.  vi  is  chiefly  and  naturally  concerned  with  the  literary 
lustory  of  particular  authors.  The  arrangement  of  SO  large  a  subject 
matter  has  given  the  editors  some  trouble :  the  chapters  at  the  end  of  vol.  yi, 
on  'The Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal ',  '  University  Plays',  and  '  Masque 
and  Pastoral ',  seem  out  of  their  place.  The  weakness  of  these  voluniea 
is  that  the  contributors  are  throughout  uncertain  of  their  audience. 
11  the  amateur  of  literature  had  been  a  little  more  con^iulted  the 
History  would  have  been  better  reading ;  if  he  had  been  a  little  leas 
consulted  it  would  have  been  more  useful.  We  tegtt^  too  the  appearance 
of  a  kind  of  professional  jargon  among  these  historians  of  literature. 
Professor  Saintsbury,  while  he  administers  in  his  chapter  on  Shakespeare 
a  much-needed  purge  to  the  manufacturers  of  sham  biography  and  chrono- 
logy, talks  of  poetry  like  a  warehouseman  ;  his  favourite  figure  is  the  figure 
of  the  '  batch '.  Another  contributor.  Professor  Baker  of  Harvard,  informs 
us  that  Thomas  Lodge  whiled  away  the  tiresome  hours  of  a  voyage  '  by 
writing  the  source  of  At  Tcu  Ltht  It,  namdy  JZotoIyndle '  (voL  v,  p.  139). 
This  is  a  sinister  distortion :  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  disease  which  may 
discredit  and  destroy  the  profession  of  literary  historian.  We  have 
detected,  in  a  selective  examination  of  these  volumes,  very  few  mistakes. 
On  p.  51  of  vol.  V  a  sentence  is  quoted  from  Wyclifs  De  officio  jxistorali 
(c.  15)  which  does  not  occur  there  ;  on  p.  ISS,  1606  should  be  1608  ;  on 
p.  482  Sheavyn,  1809  should  be  1910 ;  and  there  is  some  error  on 
p.  178  where  we  are  asked  to  consider  Shakespeare's  plays  '  from  The 
Tempe9tioPeride8\  O.  S.  G. 

Two  interesting  essays  on  the  Commercial  Relations  of  England  and 
SeoUmti,  lOOa-1707,  by  Hiss  Theodora  Keith,  and  on  BriM  Oniit  m  Ob 
Leut  Napohowie  War,  by  Ifiss  Audrey  CSunninj^iam  (Cambridge :  Univernty 
Press,  1910),  are  the  first  and  second  of  a  series  bearing  the  general  title 
of '  Girton  CoU^  Studies'.  They  furnish  proof  at  once  of  the  rich  openings 
for  illuminating  research  nowappeaiing  in  various  partsof  economic  history. 
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and  of  the  opportune  arrival  of  students  competent  and  eager  to  render 
such  useful  service.  As  I>r«  CnnninghftTn  hints  in  his  preface  to  the  iotmer 
of  the  tw«H  the  explanation  of  what  might  oUierwise  remain  obscure  in  tiie 

altered  attitude  of  England  and  of  Scotland  towards  their  Union  between 
the  earlier  merging  of  the  Crowns  in  1603  in  the  pprson  of  James  I  and  tiie 
lat*>r  more  complete  and  final  r(»tnbination  of  the  Act  of  1707  receives 
elucidation  from  the  dctaileil  story,  diligently  traced  through  its  succes- 
sive phases  by  Miss  Keith,  of  the  varying  commercial  interests  of  the 
conntnes.  At  first  they  were,  and  for  long  they  continued  to  be,  in  many 
important  respects  patently  hostile ;  and  Scotland  wts,  for  instance,  com- 
paiatiyely  backward  when  economically  regarded.  The  author  of  the 
senmd  monograph,  who  bears  a  name  which  will  conmiand  the  grateful 
notice  of  all  students  of  economic  history,  has  similarly  added  what 
amounts  to  a  new  chapter  to  the  authentic  narrative  of  a  later  time  She 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  tiiul  convincing  testimony  of  the  source 
from  which  the  inspiration  may  probably  have  proceeded  that  moved 
Napoleon  to  his  efforts  to  deprive  his  invincible  and  stubborn  fees  of  the 
potent  aid  derived  from  the  surprising  and  enduring  effica<7  of  their  credit* 
qrstem.  In  short,  if  these  two  admirable  contributions  to  our  historical 
enlightenment  can  be  treated  as  fair  samples  of  thsix  successors,  the 
'  Girton  College  Studies '  have  made  a  felicitous  beginning.  That  favour- 
able 8t4irt  reflects,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  great  credit  on  the  ability, 
the  discernment,  and  the  zeal  with  which  this  particular  species  of  re- 
search is  now  being  cultivated  by  members  of  the  institution  that  gives 
its  name  to  the  series.  L.  L.  P. 

In  WiJhf'hn  ran  Schroder,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichle  der  S(aatswisf:en- 
schaften,  rt  printed  from  the  Sitzungsberwhte  der  Kaiserlkhen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschajten  in  Wien,  Philosophisch-Historische  Klasse,  clxiv.  1  (Vienna : 
Holder,  1910),  Dr.  H.  von  Srbik  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  pditical  sdenoe  and  political  economy  in  tiieir  transition  from 
the  period  of  absolutist  nmcantilism  to  that  of  the  so-called  enlightened 
despotism.  The  scientific  system  of  the  fiunons  German  economist 
(1640-88),  the  successor  of  J.  J.  Becher  as  councillor  to  the  Austrian 
government  and  director  of  the  ill-fated  textile  manufactory  on  Mount 
Tabor  at  Vienna,  is  shown  by  an  analysis  of  his  works,  especially  the 
FurstJiche  Schatz-  und  Rentkammer  of  1686,  to  be  much  less  opposed 
to  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  Nalumeht  than  one  would  expect 
from  the  current  accounts  of  Schr&Ws  *  fiscalism altiiough  it  was  still 
based  on  an  entirely  mystic  conception  of  the  divine  right  of  Idngship. 
The  vicissitudes  of  Schrtkler'slife  are  here  for  the  first  time  cleared  up  with 
the  help  of  unpublished  documents,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  his 
personality  will  now  no  longer  be  confounded  with  that  of  his  father,  the 
chancellor  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  of  Saxe-Cotha  (lGlO-63).  To  our 
readers  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  son's  career  will 
seem  his  connexion  with  England,  where  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  in  1662,  and  resided  later  on  as  a  political  and  general 
agent  of  the  emperor,  Leopold  I,  from  1674  to  1677.  His  friendship  with 
Sir  Eenelm  Digby  is  believed  by  Dr.  von  Srbik  to  have  started  him 
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on  the  w%j  tiutt  led  to  his  later  oonyenbn  to  Romen  eatfaoBeinn ;  he 
dedicated  to  him  his  uneucoeeafiil  diaaertation  in  favour  of  aheohititm 

at  Jena  in  1663.  A  closing  chaptw  WK  8ehi6der*a  influence  upon  the 
later  development  of  political  economy  perhaps  poes  too  far  in  crediting 
him  with  the  authorship  of  the  modern  organization  of  baukiiig,  statistice, 
and  the  advertising  press  in  the  eighteenth  century.  C.  B. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Zeitschrifi  dcs  Histnr'isrhen  Vereins  fur  Nieder- 
sachsen  for  1910,  Miss  Wendland  makes  public  for  the  first  time  some  new 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  court  of  Hanover  under  Ernest  Augustus, 
found  in  a  series  of  volumes  containing  manuscript  copies  of  letters  and  other 
docoments  fonnerly  in  the  posseenon  of  Queen  floplda  Ghailotte  of  FtuBia 
and  preaerved  by  hetaelf  or  her  mother.  These  materials  oonsist,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a  full  and  semi-humorous  account  by  tht;  (then  Duchess) 
Sophia  of  her  visit,  in  March  1671,  to  her  sister  Elisabeth,  during  the 
stay,  at  Herford  of  the  celebrated  reUgious  enthusiast  Labadie  and  his 
votary  Anna  Maria  von  Schurraann — a  visit  already  known  as  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  who,  however,  dates  it  in 
tiie  following  Biay.  The  second,  and  most  curious,  <rf  tibeae  troimnllat 
is  a  short,  iat  sharp,  ooneapondfliioe  between  Sophia  and  the  Dndieas 
Blsonora  d  Odfo,  who  take  <^ppoatte  sides  concerning  the  expedition  of 
the  prince  of  Oran^  in  168^  scant  sympathy  being  shown  to  the  entsrprise 
by  the  princess  of  Stuart  descent.  The  third  is  a  long  and  rather  fulsome 
description  from  the  hand  of  Aurora  von  Konigsmark,  of  the  Hanover 
carnival  of  1693,  in  which  the  leading  parts  wore  taken  by  the  beauty  who 
charms  and  the  beauty  who  subdues — in  other  words,  by  Sophia  Charlotte 
and  her  auter-in^law,  Sophia  Dorodiea,  whose  catastrophe  was  not  far 
distant.  A.  W.  W. 

The  Vicomte  du  Breil  de  Pontbriand  has  published  several  monographs 
on  distingnished  memben  of  his  fomily,  and  in  the  last  bishop  of  French 
Canada  he  has  found  a  wordiy  snbject  for  biopaphy  (Is  Dernier  Beiqm 

du  Canada  franca  is ;  Man  seigneur  de  PomUmand,  1740-60,  Pans : 
Champion,  1910).  The  bishop's  mandements  and  a  few  letters  to  his  sisters 
and  others  are  the  original  sources  used  by  the  author,  and  illustrate  the 
increasing  anxieties  of  the  last  years  of  the  French  domination.  Fires, 
epidemics,  and  famine  cau.sed  him  less  distress  and  fear  for  the  province 
than  the  outburst  of  gambling  and  immorality  which,  centring  at  the 
house  of  the  oormpt  tiilsiMfottf ,  Bigot,  spread  thion^^  Ckwadian  sode^, 
civil  and  militaty,  in  the  dosing  yeara  of  the  struggle.  In  his  dirsctions 
to  the  clergy  of  Quebec  in  1709,  as  prsviousiy  to  those  of  Acadia,  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Pontbriand  recommended  an  attitude  prudent  and  inoffensive, 
but  watchful  in  the  interests  of  France  and  the  faith.  Patriotism  seconded 
reUgion  also  in  the  encouragement  of  the  Indian  missions,  and  the  bishop  and 
his  biographer  both  seem  to  believe  that  the  'precious  auxiliaries  prepared 
for  tite  Frsnch  cause '  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  no  part  in  the  massacre 
at  Fort  William  Hemy  or  other  barbarities.  The  bishop's  patriotism 
was  that  of  a  FEcnch  Canadian  even  mors  than  of  a  ftenchman,  and  his 
partiality  f<HF  the  somewhat  incompetent  governor  Vaudreuil,  a  Canadian, 
seems  to  have  inersased  the  discord  between  the  btter  and  the  Fnnch 
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commander,  Montcalm.  Till  the  end,  though  enfeebled  by  illness,  tlie 
bishop  did  his  best  for  his  flock  and  for  his  country  ;  and  he  encouraged 
as  a  crusade  the  attempt  of  Levis  to  retake  Quebec.  He  died  three 
months  before  the  capitulation  at  Montreal.  If  the  author  denounces  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  im  emieHit  aiuui  andefvedemamamfoif  heclooee 
witii  an  appreciation  of  Biitiah  rule  in  Qaebec,  wliich  periiapa  betmys  the 
eympatiiies  of  a  noble  and  a  ohuichman.  Bngliefa  namea  aie  in  geneial 
aocuiatelf  giyen,  but  Honkdon  ahould  be  Monckton,  and  Bantreet 
appeals  instead  of  Bradstieet.  J.  M. 

In  the  Anmlet  de  Brdagne,  tome  zzv.  no.  2  (1910),  Lieutenant  H.  Binet 
has  oontribnted  an  inteiesting  article,  called  '  Sidnt-Malo  et  la  region 
malooine  apito  les  desoentes  anglaises  de  1768*.  In  it  he  studies  the 

history  of  two  descents  on  the  coast  of  North-Eastem  Brittany  in  that  year. 
The  first  was  in  June,  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough  landed  a  considerable 
force  at  Gancale,  and  ravaged  the  country  from  Saint-Servan  to  Dol.  The 
second  was  in  September,  when  General  Bligh  landed  near  Saint-Briac  and 
wrought  considerable  mischief  to  the  west  of  the  Rauce  until  his  defeat  at 
Saint-Cast.  Original  documents  show  that  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the 
English  cost  the  region  more  than  17,000,000  francs.  T.  F.  T. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  volume  of  M.  Ernest  Lavisse's  Hittoire  de 
France  {Le  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  by  MM.H.  Ckrze,  P.  Sagnac  et  E.  La\4s8e, 
Paris  :  Hachette,  1910),  the  narrative  is  carried  down  to  the  preliminaries 
of  the  assembly  of  the  States  General  of  1789.  The  authors  have  the  good 
fortune  of  being  allotted  the  same  amount  of  space  for  the  fifteen  years 
between  1774  and  1789  as  was,  in  the  previous  half  volume,  assigned  to 
M.  Carre  for  the  sixty  years  between  1714  and  1774,  and  the  ampler  room 
has  happily  resulted  in  a  singularly  vivid  and  detailed  pictoxe  of  all  sides 
of  Fiench  life  and  thought  on  the  eve  of  the  levohition.  To  this 
M.  Lavisse  appends  some  striking  geneialiiatbns  on  the  whole  zeigns  of 
Louis  XY  and  Louis  XVI.  It  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  a  lemaikabl^  well- 
sustained  work  of  co-operation.  T.  F.  T. 

To  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  April- June, 
1910,  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  has  contributed  a  paper  pointing  out  the  *  failure  of 
Washington  to  utilise  caYahy*.  In  the  November  number  tiie  same 
author  directs  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  which  exposes 
the  defectiye  strategy  of  Washington  no  less  than  of  Howe.  In  a  further 
paper  on  *  Contemporary  opinion  upon  the  Howes Mr.  Adams  makes 
use  of  the  Mauduit  Papeis  which  aie  calendaied  in  the  same  number  by 
Mr.  Ford.  H.  £.  E. 

H.  Uon  Dubreuil  has  published  in  a  volume  entitled  La  RtvoUdion 
dauB  k  DSpartenumt  det  CU»-du-Nord  (Pirns :  Champion,  1909)  half  a 
doim  veiy  solid  and  soundly-based  studies  of  a  side  of  the  revolution 
in  Brittany  which  is  apt  to  be  ignored.  He  desires  to  do  justice  to  some 
of  its  aspects  and  figures  which  are  put  out  of  focus  by  the  emigres  and 
Ch6uans  who  loom  so  large  in  the  foreground.  What  chiefly  emerges 
from  his  researches  is.  perhaps,  the  hard  and  unremitting  labour  which 
engaged  the  local  and  departmental  authorities,  most  of  them  new  to 
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their  work.  The  carving  out  of  Brittany  into  depaztments  was  no  easy 
task ;  in  that  of  the  C6tes-du-NoTd,  for  instance,  with  its  arbitrary 

boundaries,  there  was  a  ronsiderable  amount  of  quarrelling  over  territorial 
limits.  M.  Dubreuil  shows  the  organization  of  the  new  administration, 
the  attempts  of  the  departmental  authorities  at  a  methodical  division 
of  work,  and  the  difHculties  which  they  encountered.  On  the  economic 
side  there  w«w  long  eontrovezflies,  botii  theoretical  and  fwactical,  on 
the  subject  of  the  domaine  oongfatie  and  its  abolition  or  non<«boliti(m, 
a  problem  on  which  the  municipality  of  Loguivy-PIougras  found  itself  at 
variance  with  its  superiors.  How  deeply  the  department  was  terrorized  by 
the  Chouans  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate  appears  in 
the  chapter  which  M.  Dubreuil  has  entitled  *La  Liquidation  de  la  Revolu- 
tion ',  in  which  he  is  concerned  to  show  how  the  old  revolutionary'  personnel 
continued  to  occupy  the  administration  under  the  newconstttntion.  For 
these  and  other  matters,  such  as  the  struggle  between  the  moderates 
and  extremists  during  the  ]>ixectory,  or  the  views  of  the  department  on 
federalism,  the  historian  who  is  not  wedded  to  the  Chouannerie  may 
profitably  consult  a  book  to  the  making  of  which  has  gone  an  immense 
amount  of  minute  and  painstaking  research,  and  which  possesses,  besides 
an  index,  biographical  notes  on  the  chief  persons  mentioned.     D.  K.  B. 

Dr.  Hermann  Eicke's  dissertation  on  the  labours  of  the  East  Prussian 
Diet  and  their  results  {Der  ostpreussische  Landtag  von  179H,  Gottingen  : 
Vandenhueck  &  Ruprecht,  1910)  is  of  interest  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  internal  reform  m  Prussia  before  the  catastrophe  of  1806.  The 
authority  acquired  by  Ihe  free-trade  doctrines  of  Adam  Smitii,  and  the 
gauml  influenoe  of  the  ideas  of  the  Frendi  revolution,  are  alike  per- 
ceptible  in  the  discussions  of  the  diet,  which  was  opened  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  the  new  king,  Frederick  William  III,  at  Konigsberg ;  but 
neither  was  the  trade  in  corn  (the  principal  export  of  the  province)  freed 
from  the  arbitrary  interference  of  government,  nor  was  the  nobility 
brought  to  agree  to  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  on  their  estates 
as  a  complement  of  that  of  the  peasantry  in  the  crown  domains.  Of 
a  qwdal  series  of  ^ratMniiMia  pr^ored  on  thrir  own  acoount  by  tiie  jESbner, 
(the  non-noble  landed  proinietors,  who  had  hitherto  had  to  act  at  the 
diets  through  the  nobles)  the  principal  remained  unredressed,  and  for 
several  years  longer  the  nobles  atone  continued  to  enjoy  exemption  from 
the  supply  of  Foun^  A.  W.  W. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Hardman*8  Hittonj  of  Malta  during  the  period 
of  the  French  and  British  occupations,  1798^1815  (London  :  Longmans, 
1909),  consists  principally  of  a  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  Malta  during  the  years  from  1792  to  1815.  It  was  made  by 
Mr.  Hardnian  of  Valctta,  who  added  an  explanatory  narrative.  He 
did  not  Uve  to  complete  his  task,  and  the  manuscript  has  consequently 
been  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Holhuid  Bose,  who  has  contributed  a  valuable 
introduction,  and  supplied  footnotes  where  neoeesary.  Neariy  all  the 
documents  are  new,  and  they  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  questibns 
connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  on  the  protracted 
and  complex  diplomatic  intrigues  which  finally  ended  with  the  complete 
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establiahment  of  Brituh  sovereignty  over  a  possession  originally  acquired 
latlier  by  accident  than  by  design.  Particular  mention  most  be  made  of 
Vanboia's  journal  of  the  deg^  of  Malta,  which  is  heie  printed  for  the  first 
time.  The  destinies  of  Malta  have  always  become  merged  in  the  larger  ques- 
tton  of  the  mastery  of  the  Meditenanean,  but  the  island  was  the  storm 
centre  of  the  world  during  the  years  from  1798  to  1803.  No  apology  is  there* 
fore  needed  for  a  detailed  investigation  of  events  during  this  period,  fraught 
with  so  much  interest  to  students  of  Napoleon's  eastern  projects.  The 
state-paper  office  at  Naples  eontains  a  mass  of  documents,  dealing  \vith 
the  history  of  Malta  during  these  years,  and  no  attempt,  we  think,  has 
yet  been  made  to  search  through  them  systematically.  With  this  possible 
exception,  the  book  contains  practically  all  the  documentary  evidence 
bearing  on  the  matter.  H.  C.  G. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Robertson's  Francisco  de  Miranda  and  (he  Revolutionizing 
of  Spanish  America  (Washington  :  Govennnent  Printing  Olhce,  1909), 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  1907,  bears  abundant  evidence  of  careful  and  exhaustive 
research,  extending  to  the  ar(  liives  of  England,  France,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico,  and  includes  an  excellent  bibliography.  The  author's 
mass  of  information  is  at  times  almost  oppressive  to  the  reader,  but  it 
does  not  obscure  his  interesting  presentation  of  Miranda's  career  and 
character.  Fresh  light  is  thrown  on  his  dealings  with  Pitt  during  the 
Nootka  Sound  crisis,  and  upon  his  attempts  to  interest  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  his  dreams  of  South  American,  and  particularly 
of  Venezuelan,  liberation.  Mr.  Robertson  regards  Miranda  as  the  type 
of  '  a  professional  revolutionist ' ;  he  was  always  restless  and  sanguine 
in  his  plans,  and  by  no  means  equally  stable  or  courageous  in  their  execu- 
tion. He  died,  an  unhappy  failure,  in  a  Spanish  prison  in  1806,  but  the 
writer's  dispassionate  story  enables  us  to  realize  that  there  must  have 
been  some  great  qualities  in  a  man  who  could  win  the  friendship  of  such 
alien  characters  as  Bentham  and  Wilberforce,  and  who  was,  in  his  opinion 
(p.  405),  '  the  chief  organizing  force  of  the  independent  movement  in  his 
native  land'.  The  style  of  the  book  is  often  curiously  un-English ;  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  is  docribed  as  *  niece  to  Minister  Pitt '  (p.  436). 

G.  B.  H. 

Thomas  Moore  has  his  place  in  the  history  of  £nglish  literature  ;  but 
Father  Alois  Stockmann's  attempt,  in  Thonuu  Moore,  deririteheFreiheita' 
Sanger  (Freiburg  im  Breisgan :  Herder.,  1910),  to  characterise  him  as 
a  FmheUtadnger  is,  we  think,  a  failure.  Liberty  to  Moore  was  rather  an 
intellectual  idea  than  a  thing  to  be  fought  for  even  as  Byron  and  Shelley 
foui^t  for  it.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  society.  On  the  contrary,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  London  drawing-room  was  far  more  to  his  taste  than  the 
smell  either  of  gunpowder  or  of  his  native  bogs.  He  loved  pretty  things, 
and  had  a  horror  of  everything  outre.  Such  men  as  O'Connell  were  a  terror 
to  him.  Pain,  physical  and  intellectual,  he  could  not  bear.  Perhaps  the 
most  distasteful  of  all  the  tasks  he  ever  undertook  was  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  his  own  country.  Father  Stockmaun  has  not  much  to  say  about 
it ;   but  he  would,  we  think,  have  found  it  a  safer  guide  than  either 
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Dr.  Bdkwheim  or  Mrs.  J.  R.  Grem,  to  whom  he  refers  in  hwdiome  terms 

(cf.  p.  16,  note).  Such  epithets  as  Uuttriefender  entmenschter  Schldchter 
applied  to  Heniy  VIII»  tehlaue  Katze  as  descriptive  of  Elizaboth,  And 

Miirtyrerkonigin  as  descriptive  of  Mary  Stuart,  do  not  inspire  confidence  in 
his  historical  impartiality  ;  and  it  certainly  requires  {-onsiderablo  courage, 
in  referring  to  the  1641  episode,  to  write  that  bei  der  eingehendslen  L'nler- 
mekw^g  durch  protestanlische  Forsoher  [nur]  17  eigaUliche  Mordtaten 
fe^gesU^  werden  JumiUen,  R.  D. 

The  committee  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution  at  Woolwich  are  doinp 
good  service  to  the  study  of  military  history  in  publishing  the  Dickson 
Manuscripts,  a  selection  from  the  diaries,  letters,  and  other  papers  of  Sir 
Alexander  Dickson,  who  was  one  of  Wellington's  principal  artillery  officers 
in  the  Peninsular  wnr  and  commuided  the  artillery  in  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814.  The  great  mass  of  material  deaUng  with  these  campaigna 
which  Dickson  collected  was  utilized  by  Colonel  Duncan  in  writing  hie 
History  of  the  Royal  ArtiUer^,  but  it  is  DlOSt  useful  to  have  the  originals  in 
this  accessible  form.  The  manuscripts  are  being  published  in  instalments, 
the  latest  of  which,  chapters  iv  to  vi  of  series  C\  cover  the  year  1812  and 
the  first  six  months  of  1813  (1909-1910).  They  include  therefore  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
the  Salamanca  forts»  and  Burgos,  as  wdl  as  no  less  than  six  accounts  of  Uie 
battle  of  Salamanca  by  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  who  were  present 
there.  Captain  Dyneley*s  is  the  most  intereeting  and  circumstantial  of 
these :  he  was  with  '  E  *  troop,  R.H.A.,  and  was  on  the  North  Arapile. 
Another  valuable  item  is  Captain  Lawson's  diary  of  the  campaigns  of  1812 
and  1813,  which  leaves  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  discipline 
even  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  that  period.  At  Vittoria  the  want  of  roads 
made  it  difficult  for  the  guns  to  act  with  the  divisions  to  which  they 
were  attached,  and  thus  Dickson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  artiUecy, 
was  able  to  collect  them  and  employ  tlmn  in  mass  with  'a  bmoua 
efiect *  In  none  of  our  Peninsular  battles  *  (he  writes)  *  have  we  ever 
brought  80  much  cannon  into  play'  (p.  916).  But  in  some  ways  the 
most  important  material  is  that  relating  to  the  sieco  of  Burgos.  One 
hardly  wonders  at  the  failure  to  take  that  place  when  one  realizes  that 
Wellington  had  only  some  eight  siege  guns  and  under  150  artillerymen, 
including  Portuguese,  available ;  that  he  was  so  short  of  ammunition  as  to 
be  obliged  to  use  Ftradi  IQ-Ib  shot  in  his  IS-poundenand  to  dig  out  of  a 
captured  breach  shot  which  had  abeady  been  fired,  for  use  a  second  time. 
When  we  add  to  this  a  lack  of  trained  sappers,  more  than  60  casualties 
among  the  small  force  of  artillerymen,  and  the  disabling  of  several  of  the 
guns,  the  failure  is  abundantly  explained.  As  Colonel  Dickson's  journal 
says,  'si-x  2-l-pounder3  and  two  8-inch  howitzers  with  100  rounds  apiece' 
would  have  breached  '  the  whole  of  the  lines,  castle  and  all,  in  three  or 
four  days'.  One  may  perhaps  also  mention  the  very  low  proportion  of 
guns  to  mm  in  the  field ;  at  Salamanca  we  had  only  60  field-ineces  in 
all,  including  9  Spanish,  which  gives  under  1|  guns  per  1,000 :  at  Vittoria 
we  had  90  guns  to  nearly  70,000  Anglo-Portuguese,  an  even  lower  prO' 
portion.  C.  T.  A. 
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Mr.  P.  H.  YUk  der  Kemp's  book  on  Db  Teruggaee  dir  Ood-Indit^ 
KoUmiSn,  1814-16  (The  Hague :  Nijhoff,  1910)  oontaim  an  account  of  the 
negotiations  and  oondiuion  of  the  tceaty  of  London  of  August  1814  dealing 
with  the  Dutdh  colonies,  and  a  full  description  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Dutch  government  so  far  as  the  colonies  weie  concerned.  The  |nepazations 
for  tiie  dispatch  of  the  expedition  of  the  commissionen*  who  were  to  take 
over  the  colonies  from  the  British  authorities,  are  described  in  detail,  as  are 
their  difhculties  on  the  voyage  and  their  troubles  on  arrival  in  Java,  origin- 
ally due  to  their  starting  before  any  instructions  had  boon  st>nt  by  his 
majesty's  government  for  the  surrender,  but  enormously  ajigravated  bv  the 
want  of  tact  and  common  sense  evinced  by  Elout,  the  chief  commissioner. 
The  author  explains  in  the  preface  that  his  book  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  royal  decree  of  1904  opening  to  the  public  archives  dated  before 
1831  which  had  previously  only  been  partially  available  for  research. 
These  archives  are  far  from  complete,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  records 
areinJava;  but  this  is  not  so  much  die  case  in  the  earlier  years  after  the 
restoration  of  Dutch  rule,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  this  book 
it  is  clear  that  the  cokmiai  records  cannot  be  of  much  importance  for 
Mr.  Van  der  Kemp's  present  purpose.  Amid  the  confusion  of  reorganising  a 
national  state  it  is  clear  that  not  much  attention  was  ^'ivon  to  the  colonies. 
Any  clasa  of  man  was  apparently  regarded  as  good  enough  to  recruit  for  the 
colonial  army,  ships  were  unsea worthy,  and  the  most  culpable  negligence 
attended  the  dispatch  of  stores.  It  is  indeed  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch 
administration  that  with  methods  so  defective  they  succeeded  in  taking 
over  Java  petoefnlly,  despite  the  prophecies  of  trouble  which  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  wrong]^  made.  Mr.  Van  der  Kemp  gives  sketches  of  the 
principal  Dutch  statesmen  and  officials  ooncenied  in  cobnial  affairs, 
and  in  discussing  at  the  end  the  awkward  position  created  in  Java  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  commissions  in  advance  of  tlie  instructions 
to  Lieutenant-Governor  Fendall,  points  out  with  perfect  fairness  that 
Kendall  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accede  to  Elout's  demands  for 
immediate  surrender  of  the  colony.  He  is  perhaps  loss  fair  in  discussing 
the  negotiations  in  1814,  when  the  Dutch  government  claimed  to  have 
all  their  old  colonies  back,  a  claim  which,  as  Van  Hogendorp  saw,  was 
impossible.  The  book  is  evidently  based  on  a  wide  examination  of  the 
available  sources  of  information,  and  is  put  together  with  care.  It  has  an 
appendix  of  documents  and  a  full  index.  H.  L. 

Theobjectof  Herr  Heinrich  Seeholaer^sDiefcMeii  Tagedti  Mmidmuma 
BmU  (Wmer  (Zurich :  Orell  FfisH,  1910)  is  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  an 
injured  man,  to  rehabilitate  a  statesman  who  has  been  unjustly  attacked ; 

and  his  evident  sincerity  of  purpose,  together  with  a  pen  pleasantly  steeped 
in  the  fount  of  classical  culture,  serve  to  render  his  brochure  eminently 
readable.  But,  in  general,  he  is  content  to  refute  any  charge  brought  against 
M.  Ollivier  by  a  triumphant  quotation  from  M.  OUivier's  own  writings, 
which  form  indeed  the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise.  It  hardly 
seems  to  occur  to  Herr  Seeholzer  that  in  his  UEmpire  Liberal  the  liberal 
premier  is  necessarily  engaged  in  conducting  his  own  defence  ;  that  in 
consequence  a  perpetual  appeal  to  these  volumes  as  final  exculpation  of 
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Us  policy  ia  somethfng  of  a  petilio  jtrincipii  on  the  part  of  his  advocate.  For 
the  rest  thp  pamphlet  might  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  put  into  the  hands  of 
anyGennan  reader  who  shcnild  still  believe  that  France  alone  was  responsible 
for  the  Franco-German  war.  Such  a  reader  would  hnd  here  a  suftuiently 
concise  and  forcible  statement  of  the  case  for  M.  OUivier  to  challenge  his 
attention,  together  with  lefnenoes  to  his  own  writings  plentiful  and  exact 
enough  to  enable  him  to  punme  the  investigation  for  himself.  There  are 
some  slips,  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  proper  revision  in  proof.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  in  November  1870,  but  a  year  earlier,  that  Napoleon  III  sounded 
M.  OUivier  as  to  his  willingness  to  form  a  ministry  (p.  5).  The  quotation 
from  Disraeli  on  p.  94  contains  a  misspelling,  for  which  neither  he  nor  the 
printers  can  be  held  responsible.  Demosthenes  pro  corona  (p.  96)  is  strange  : 
there  is  a  misprint  in  the  quotation  from  Aeschylus  on  p.  99,  and  there  are 
several  more  even  in  the  German  text  itself  (e.  g.  p.  1, 1. 12).       P.  A.  S. 

We  have  received  copies  of  new  editions  of  three  deservedly  well-known 
books,  the  fifth  edition  of  Archdeacon  Cuuniniiham's  Grouih  of  English 
Indmlry  arid  Commerce  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1910),  the  second  edition  of  The  Emperor  Charles  V  by 
Vx.  Edward  Aimstrong  (London :  Uacmillan,  1910),  and  a  *  completely 
revised '  edition  of  Mr.  James  Biyce's  Amenean  CommonweaUh  (New 
York:  ]facmillan,19I0).  The  modest  enumeration  which  Dr.  Cunningham 
gives  of  the  sections  which  he  has  rewritten  afford  but  a  slight  indication 
of  the  extensive  alterations  in  detail  which  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
throughout  the  book,  wherever  we  have  compared  it  with  the  fourtli 
edition,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume  by  a  single  page. 
Mi.  Armstrong  prefixes  a  bibliographical  introduction  to  his  second 
edition,  giving  a  survey  of  tiie  Uteratore  which  has  aocnmolated  since  his 
book  first  appeared  in  1901  and  which  has  enabled  him  to  improve  it  in 
various  ways.  The  alterations  in  Dir.  Bryce's  book  and  the  new  chapters 
now  added  relate  too  much  to  the  social  and  political  phraomena  of  the 
present  day  for  it  to  be  s\iitable  to  discuss  them  in  these  pages  :  to  those 
who  desire  to  be  informed  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  United  States 
they  will  prove  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  F. 

The  second  volume  of  the  ei^th  series  of  the  Hidorkk  Tidaskrift  (Copen- 
hagen, 1909-10)  contains  several  intncesting  articles  on  various  points 

in  Danish  history.  The  more  important  of  these  are  the  following,  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  tli^  event^^  or  periods  to  which  they  refer.  Vilhelm 
la  Cour  discusses  some  questions  relating  to  the  famous  Danevirke,  under 
the  title  of  '  Who  built  the  connecting  rampart  l)etween  Haddeby  Nor 
and  Danevirke  Lake  \  His  article  is  mainly  a  criticism  of  certain  views 
lately  put  forth  hy  Dr.  Sophns  Hflller,  firom  idiom  he  difien  in  assigning 
a  later  date  to  this  particular  pcntion  <^  the  great  earthwork.  Dr.  Laorits 
Weibiill  writes  on  the  '  Annals  and  Calendar  of  Gblbas  *,  tlie  eadisst 
work  of  tills  kind  bel<»^png  to  Denmark,  and  endeavours  to  fix  the  date 
and  sources  of  the  original  compilation  ;  his  conclusion  is  that  it  was 
begun  about  \\U),  and  was  based  on  some  Norman  annals.  iSimilar  in 
character,  but  of  a  fuller  nature,  is  an  article  by  J0rgen  Olrik,  in  which 
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he  investigates  the  problems  connected  with  ^  oompoeition  of  Sazo*B 
history  of  Denmark.  The  results  of  this  inquir}'  are  briefly  summed  up 
on  p.  263  :  '  AlK)ut  th«>  year  1185  Saxo  began  to  write  the  history  of  the 
sons  of  Sven  (Estritlsseii),  mainly  from  information  supplied  by  Bishop 
Absalon,  and  worked  at  this  for  some  years  (last  part  of  book  11,  together 
with  12  and  13).  As  this  section  had  been  suoceesful,  Abaaloii  leqnerted 
Idm  to  continue,  and  also  to  extend  the  work  so  as  to  indnde  the  older 
period ;  we  accordingly  find  Saxo  after  1190  engaged  in  the  oompoeition  of 
.  book  U,  and  of  the  first  books  of  the  early  histray.  After  Absalon's 
death  the  remaining  books  of  the  early  history  were  written,  together 
with  9,  10,  and  the  first  half  of  11  ;  the  conclusion  of  book  14,  as  well 
as  15  and  16,  must  also  be  regarded  as  written  after  Absalon's  death. 
Towards  1220  the  work  was  finished,  and  was  then  provided  with  the 
dedications  to  Valdemar  Sejr  and  Anders  Sunes^n.'  Some  interesting 
facts  relating  to  retail  trade  in  the  fifteenth  and  foUowing  centuries  are 
brought  out  by  Professor  Steenstmp  in  a  short  article  on  *  Pebersvende  *, 
written  mainly  to  demonstrate  that  the  current  explanation  of  the  later 
sense  of  this  word  is  quite  xmfounded.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  are  represented  by  articles  on  '  Christian  the  IVth's  mercenary 
army  in  the  years  1638-43  '.  by  Captain  K.  C.  Rockstroh  ;  '  The  relative 
strength  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  ileets  in  the  battle  of  K0ge  Bay,  1  July 
1677,'  by  Pastor  H.  D.  Lind  ;  *  Grifienfeld  and  Fuenmayor  ;  a  study  in 
Damsh  foreign  policy/  by  Dr.  Knud  Pabricius,  which  is  the  longest  article 
in  titis  vohixne ;  '  Christian  Vn  as  an  aetor»  a  oonteibution  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Royal  Theatre,'  by  Robert  Neiiendam.  In  addition  to 
various  smaller  contributions  and  reviews,  the  volume  also  contains 
bibliogxaphical  lists  of  historical  works  for  1907  and  1906.     W.  A.  C. 

In  a  handsome  volume  oititled  A  QuonloQjb  JVimiZy,  the  BtawdU  of 
CaikdiUme  and  their  DueendmUe  (Taunton :  Bamioott  and  Pearce,  1910), 
Colonel  Stawell  has  collected  and  conmiented  on  the  evidences  for  the 
history  of  his  ^rnily,  which  for  some  centuries  owned  the  manor  of  Cothel- 
Stone  near  Taunton.  The  Sta wells  probably  came  from  a  Geoffrey  de 
Coveston  noted  in  the  Liber  Niger  de  Scaccario  as  holding  three  knights' 
fees  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  one,  doubtless  rej)ri'senting  the 
estate  from  which  the  Sta  wells  took  their  name,  of  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
Thdr  history  presents  littie  of  general  interest  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  when  Sir  John  Stawell,  K.B.,  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire 
for  Somerset  in  the  Long  Parliament,  *  a  great  chymist '  and  M.D.  of  Oxford, 
nused  a  large  fore  e  for  the  king  and  did  him  gOOd  service  in  Somerset  and 
Devon.  His  second  son,  8ir  Edward,  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  horse 
and  his  own  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  made  a  gallant  stand  at  the 
battle  of  Alresford  or  Cheriton,  and  was  badly  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Alter  the  war  was  over  Sir  Edward  took  shelter  in  France,  and  wished  to 
compound  for  his  estates ;  but  the  stout  old  cavalier,  his  father,  threatened 
to  disinherit  him  if  he  did  so,  and  they  both  lost  their  lands.  Sir  Edward 
died  in  exile,  but  his  father  Hved  to  regain  his  estates  at  the  Restoration. 
As  a  reward  for  the  loyalty  of  his  house  Sir  John's  son  Ralph  was  czeated 
Baion  Stawell  of  Somerton  by  Charles  II.  The  peerage  became  extinct  on 
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the  death  of  the  fourth  baron  who  left  a  daujjhter  married  to  Henry  Bilson 
Leggc,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  175t)  and  1757-61.  She  was  created 
Baroness  Stawell,  but  on  the  death  of  her  son  in  1820  the  peerage  again 
beoune  extmct.  This  last  Baion  Stawell  sold  the  manor  lioiifle  of  Gbtliel> 
stone  which  had  been  mined  by  the  parliamentaiy  army.  Early  in  the 
aeventemth  century  some  of  these  Stawells  settled  in  Ireland,  and  from 
them  came  the  Stawells  of  Kilbrittaiu,  one  of  whom  was  attainted  by  the 
Dubhn  parliament  of  James  II  in  1089  and  another  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Peninsular  war:  from  anothor  branch,  also  settled  in  co.  Cork, 
came  Sir  William  Stawell,  first  chief  justice  of  Victoria,  and  Colonel  Stawell 
the  author  of  this  book.  Colonel  Stawell  prints  a  large  collection  of  docu- 
ments in  his  appendices  and  his  work  generally  shows  gieat  indnstiy  and 
care ;  there  is,  however,  a  slip  on  p.  46,  probably  die  result  of  an  oversight 
in  conection  for  press,  which  would  antedate  tiie  fonndatim  of  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  by  about  two  bundled  years.  W.  H. 

In  A  Short  Hislory  of  Southampton  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1910),  one 
of  the  cheap  local  histories  now  being  widely  used  in  schools,  Professor 
Hearuahaw  has  set  an  admirable  pattern.  As  a  trained  historian,  he  shows 
how  local  annals  and  antiquities  illostrate  tiie  history  of  the  nation,  and 
he  is  well  seomded  by  sereral  membem  of  the  Southampton  Historical 
Assodation,  who  write  chapters  on  special  points.  Southampton,  at  any 
rate,  is  now  safe  from  the  amateur  work  which  too  often  discredits  English 
local  history,  for  sound  linos  have  been  laid  down  for  future  progress.  The 
work  has  been  so  well  thought  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  omissions  ; 
but  while  the  father  of  Bishop  Mant,  as  master  of  the  Southampton 
Grammar  School,  is  mentioned,  the  historian  of  the  Irish  choich,  a  pupil 
of  that  school  and  a  native  of  the  town,  is  passed  over  in  silence.  G. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lukach  has  -ptepaxeAtk  BUtUoffraphy  of  Sierra  Leone,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin,Character,and  Peoples  of  the  Colon  ij  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press,  1910),  which  will  be  of  value  to  students  of  the  histoiy 
of  West  Africa.  H.  £.  £. 


CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

p.  98  line  10.  Sir  James  KauxHay  writes:  'The  rate  of  duty  on  geooral  articles 
WM  3tf.  on  the  pomid  avoirdupois,  not  on  the  £1  Tshw  m  stated.  Tho  irarding  of 
the  Oartft  Mercatoria  is  ambiguous  and  in  fact  contradictory ;  but  the  actual  manu- 
script aocountH  of  the  Receivers  leave  no  doubt  that  both  the  original  'Ad.  and  t)io 
subsequent  enhancements  of  the  duty  were  levied  on  the  lb.  weight,  just  as  ali  the 
other  dnttoe  gnnted  by  the  Oarta  were  levied  not  on  the  vahw  bat  on  the  quatity, 
tlic  Kick,  the  lii.st.  tho  barn-l.  tlic  piece  of  cloth.  The  Outs  qpeohd]{y  dilolsinu  suy 
valuation  or  appraisement  by  the  king's  officers.* 

p.  168.  Dr.  G.  H.  Allen's  ^"Mon  of  the  Funm  Oimdle  was  pnblidied  at  the 
University  fhese  not  of  Cbicat,«*  oot  of  Ofiniimati.  We  legret  tiiat  the  aiisteke 
should  have  eavsed  inconvenience. 
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England  a7id  Sicily  in  tlie  Twelfth  Century 

I 

To  the  student  of  the  comparative  history  of  institutions  the 
two  Norman  states  of  the  twelfth  century  offer  a  field  of 
peoaliar  interest.  Fotmded  in  each  case  by  conquest,  both  the 
Axiglo-Komiaii  and  tlie  Sicilian  kingdoms  solved  the  problem  of 
uniting  diverse  and  hostile  races  nnder  a  single  ruler,  and  in  both 
consolidation  was  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  the  stroi^fest  and 
most  highly  organized  govecnmoits  of  their  age  in  western 
Enrope.  Fundamental  diJSerences  in  the  institutions  and  under<- 
lying  conditions  of  the  two  countries  cannot  of  course  be  ignored, 
particularly  the  persistence  of  Byzantine  and  Saracen  influence 
in  the  sonth  and,  consequently,  the  more  bureaucratic  character 
of  the  Sicilian  system ;  yet  when  all  these  have  been  taken  into 
account,  the  foct  remains  that,  so  far  as  the  creation  of  a  central 
goveinment  was  concerned,  the  fundamental  problem  was  much 
the  same  in  the  two  kingdoms,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
administrative  systems  may  not  only  serve  to  bring  out  the 
distinctive  features  of  each,  but  may  also  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Norman  talent  for  political  organization. 
Such  a  study  falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  the  period  of  con- 
quest and  the  period  of  administrative  development  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  natural  procedure  would  be  to  take 
them  up  in  chronological  order.  Unfortunately,  the  sources  of 
information  are  still,  especially  in  the  south,  too  meagre  for  any 
adequate  study  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  and  it  must  be  post- 
poned at  least  until  the  completion  of  the  important  enterprises 
of  documentary  publication  which  are  now  in  progress.^  For  the 

*  I  nfn  putioohrl^  to  tlw  nguia  vIL  the  Normui  kiiigi  in  prepantioii  by 
lfr.H.W.GLDftTii  tadto  tbttcorpiw  of  doonniente  of  the  Ncnramn  period  in  aoatheni 

VOL.  zxvi.'— vo.  cm.  V  f 
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twelfth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  material  is  more  abundant 
and  more  aooefldble,  and  while  it  may  appear  hasaidons  to 
proceed  without  testing  more  carefully  the  foundations  upon 

which  the  two  states  were  built,  the  work  of  King  Roger  in 
Sicily  and  of  Henry  I  and  Henry  II  in  ESngland  was  in  itself  so 
considerable  and  so  far-reaching  as  to  be  susceptible,  provisionaUy, 
of  study  apart  from  the  achievements  of  their  predecessors. 

Furthermore,  besides  the  advantage  of  studying  comparatively 
such  institutions  as  can  properly  be  compared,  another  phase 
of  the  subject  presents  itself,  the  possibility  of  the  actual  influence 
of  one  form  of  government  upon  the  otlier.  Not  only  was  there 
throughout  the  twelfth  century  such  contact  between  the  northern 
and  the  southenx  Normans  as  would  affect  matters  of  trade  and 
culture,  but  the  two  courts  were  connected  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  each  was  in  a  position,  if  it  so  desired,  to  profit  by  the  other^s 
experience  in  dealing  with  similar  problems.  A  restless  experi- 
menter like  Henry  II  was  not  the  man  to  despise  a  useful  bit  of 
administrative  mechanism  because  it  was  foreign,  while  King 
Roger  made  a  qiecial  point  of  inquiring  into  the  practices  of 
other  kings  and  countries  and  adoptii^  aiiything  in  them  which 
seemed  to  him  valuable.*  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  where  sources  of  information  are  as  scanty  as  they 
are  in  the  twelfth  centur\%  nothing  is  harder  to  prove  than  the 
direct  borrowing  of  institutions,  and  in  no  field  of  historical 
inquiry  is  it  easier  to  be  misled  by  superficial  resemblances.  In 
the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  such  for  example  as  exiattj  for 
similar  matters  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  degree  of  probability  can  be  established,  and  the  force 
of  this  will  depend  in  lacge  measure  upon  the  closeness  of  the 
relations  between  the  countries  in  question.  This  article  is 
oonceined  primarily  with  an  examination  of  those  elements  of 
the  Sicilian  central  government*  which  are  significant  for  com- 

iialy  and  iiioily  \x[>on  which  PrufMitor  GAruH  oL  Iho  University  of  raiermu  hat>  loog  boeu 
at  nodE.  iUthough  none  prov«d  of  florvioe  for  the  pcMont  uttd*,  I  wish  to  expreg» 
my  tpeowl  thanks  to  I^foMor  Ganifi  for  the  generosity  with  which  he  placed  my 
di!*pOHaI  his  splendid  collection  of  photographs  of  early  Sicilian  charters.  I  am  also 
under  particular  obligatioui>  to  Don  Leone  (Jenutoli,  arobivij»t  of  La  Trinita  delia  Cava, 
and  Don  Kaitiiio  Martini  of  the  lame  mouMtory ;  toI)oii8emp]ioiodi»Sactii,arahhriit 
of  Monte  Cassino;  and  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wa<<hingtOB, with iHliOOO artrtHW 
my  studies  of  Nonuan  iii!ititution»  have  beea  carried  on. 

>  « jUioram  quoque  rogum  ac  geatiomoonanotadiiMS  diligeatiMime  fecit  inquiri,  ut 
quod  in  Ois  pulcherrimiim  ant  utile  videbatur  sibi  transu  meret :  *  Hugo  Falcandus,  ed. 
Siragusa,  p.  (i.  Compare  the  advice  to  imitate  Honrv  II  which  Fliilip  Angoatas  ia 
(taid  to  have  received  from  his  household :  Kalph  do  Dicoto,  ii.  7  f. 

*  No  oompwriiMm  of  loeal  inttitatioos  is  attomiited,  partly  beoaDW  this  was  tk» 
point  in  both  countries  where  pre-Nonnan  elements  counted  for  most,  and  partly 
because  the  local  institutions  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  cannot  profitably  be  treated 
until  the  documentary  material  has  been  more  adequately  studied  and  proper  aUowanoe 
made  for  the  ooosidarabla  difhreooea  between  diffetent  parts  of  the  kingiiom.  Both 
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parisou  with  Angk)-N()rmau  institutions,  hut  the  possihihty  of 
reciprocal  influence  will  have  to  be  considered,  and  we  may  best 
bf^in  by  noting  such  indications  as  have  reached  us  oi  intercourse 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Many  influences  combined  to  maintain  ielati(jns  between  Sicily 
and  the  Anglo-Norman  lands  long  after  the  age  of  conquest  and 
colonization  was  at  an  end.  The  southern  branches  of  Norman 
families  did  not  lose  all  connexion  with  the  parent  stem  :  readers 
of  Oidericus  Vitalis  will  recall  the  interminable  comings  and 
goings  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  Grentemaisnil  in  the 
eleventh  centuij,  and  as  late  as  1130  one  of  this  &mily  gave  up 
his  fiefs  in  the  south  in  order  to  return  to  his  lebrtiYes  in  Nor- 
mandy/ The  northern  N^ramans  showed  pride  in  the  aohieye- 
ments  of  thdr  Italian  kinsmen,'  and  it  is  characteristic  that  the 
qplendour  of  Bonen  and  the  glory  of  King  Roger  form  the  joint 
theme  of  a  Latin  poem  of  c.  1160.*  No  list  can  be  attempted 
of  the  Norman  and  English  students  at  Salerno  '  or  of  the  pil- 
grims and  crusaders  who  went  or  returned  by  way  of  Ban  *  or 
Messina,  nor  can  we  hope  to  recover  many  traces  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  must  have  eadsted.  It  is,  howcYer, 
significant  that  we  hear  of  a  merchant  of  London  at  Salerno  and 
a  merchant  of  Brindisi  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,*  and  that  the  money 
of  Rouen  was  in  common  use  in  the  region  of  Arersa  at  least 
as  late  as  1136.^  The  great  monasteries  of  St.  Eufemia,  Venosa, 

loeft]  «nd  central  govemment  m  described  in  the  provisional  aoooviirte  of  SloiBeii 
institntionn  giyen  by  Chatondon,  Bidein  de  la  JDomnoHom  wtmumie  em  IkiUe  tt  en 

Sirile  (Paris,  1907),  ii.  611-707;  and  hy  Mayer.  Itnlimisehr  VerfnMMung/fgfchichie 
(Loipzi^:;.  1909),  ii.  3(>3-431.  who  sees  the  itiHtitutionjil  problemM  more  clearly  but 
treat«  thoiu  in  too  juristic  a  fashion.  There  is  an  excellent  numogFaph  on  the  Sicilian 
ohaiioaiy,  «lwt  of  K.  A.  Kebr,  DU  Urhuiden  d«r  normmummkMlitAtn  Ktmute 
(TnnKbnick,  1902) ;  and  Amari  and  Garuti  (spo  Ix^low.  p.  441  n.  49)  have  thrown  light 
oa  the  fiscal  administration.  There  is  no  satisfactory  accouiiJ  of  tho  military  organi- 
zation (nee,  however,  Chalandon,  ii.  510-24,  564-80 ;  Mayor,  i.  423-30)  or  of  the 
Jndidal  •yatom.  Theeanetitotioiial  tide  of  King  Boger*»  rrign  is  diienued  by  CSaepar* 
Jlogtr  II  (Innsbruck,  1904). 

*  Alexander  TeleKo,  i.  cc.  17, 20-2,  in  Del  Re,  Cromtti  e  HeriUori  ttncroni  napoktami 
(Naples,  1S45),  L  97,  99  f. ;  Ordericus,  iii.  455. 

*  Allied  of  lUevAiibE,  in  Oknmieht  of  SUphen,  m.  1S6 ;  MinevHa  8.  Mkhadit,  in 
Jfemoirta  des  Aniiquairea  de  Normandie,  zxbc  864. 

*  Printed  by  Richard*  Notice  twr  Panektmt  JBaUwCMgiie  df  ^ekemna  dt  Bo»e» 
<RoQen.  1845),  p.  37. 

*  Adalttd  of  Bath  ie  an  ewrly  inatanoe;  see  below,  p.  498  n.  9.  *Ugo  anglioin*  i* 
found  in  n  Salerno  necrology,  edited  by  Garufi,  in  Atti  of  t  lie  Palermo  Academy,  vii.  24. 
Salerno  was  not  the  only  centre  of  study  which  attracted  English  studontH  to  the  fouth; 
see  Uaskins  and  Lockwood,  '  The  Sicilian  Translators  of  the  Twelfth  Century  and 
the  tint  Latin  Yeirion  of  Flofemj'a  Alnageet,*  in  Harvard  Siadk*  in  Cfkuriral 
Philology,  xxi  86,  97.  *  dofaloyiM  Codicum  hagiogr.  Paria.,  ii.  422  f. 

*  Wright,  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Potts,  i.  37  flF. ;  MatrriaU  for  the.  HiMory  oj  ThomOB 
Heekett  L  362,  452.  There  was  a  William  Apulus  at  Norwich,  Life  of  Ht.  Wtiltum  of 
Norwich,  p.  31. 

**  Alexander  Toiaio,  iiL  0.  8»  iv.  o.  1  (Del  Rt,  pp.  iaS»  140)  t  no,  for  •  apeoinon 
«aiB»  Sambon,  in  OatHIt  nmnUmtdifM  frantfoiMt  iiL  138. 
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and  ICOeto  bad  been  founded  by  monks  liom  St.  Evioult,  and 
tbe  cantus  UHeenais  was  rtiU  sung  in  tbem  in  the  days  of  Orde- 
fious,"  who  doubtless  derived  bis  full  knowledge  of  south-Italian 

affairs  from  the  intercourse  maintained  with  these  daughter- 
abbeys.^^  The  chroniclers  of  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Bee  were 
likewise  well  informed  concerning  events  in  the  south,**  as 
were  English  historians  of  the  close  of  the  century;"  and  if 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Nicholas  were  popular  in  Normandy  and 
England.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  promptly  added  to  the 
Norman  saints  who  had  kept  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  south- 
Italian  calendars.**  Jolm,  abbot  of  Telese,  had  studied  at  Bee  ; 
wliile  Albold  of  St.  Edmund's,  Robert  of  St.  Frideswide's,  and 
Warin  of  St.  Albans  were  heads  of  English  religious  houses  who 
bad  spent  move  or  less  time  in  southem  Italy.**  Many  men  of 
Norman  birth  received  eoolesiastioal  piefennent  in  Sicily,  not 
only  in  tbe  period  of  reorganisation  fdlowii^  tbe  conquest,  but 
in  tbe  time  of  Roger  II  and  bis  immediate  soocesson.  William, 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  the  friend  of  Adelard  of  Bath,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Norman,'*  as  likewise,  a  generation  later,  the 
archbisho})  of  Palermo,  Roger  Fescan.*  We  find  John  of  Lincoln 
and  Herbert  of  Braose  amoqg  the  canons  of  Giigenti  in  1127,*^ 

"  ii.  89-91. 

"  See  Delisle's  introduction  to  vol.  Vf  p.  xxxvii ;  of.  ii.  110.  Olderiotts  (iL  88) 
alao  used  Geoffrey  Malaterra. 

"  Robert  of  Torigny,  patnm ;  8.  Nieotai  in  Nomumma  tt  in  AfmUa  Ifwraevlc, 
by  a  monk  of  Bee,  in  Catal.  Codd.  hagiogr.  Pari^.,  ii.  40.'^32. 

Roger  of  Hoveden,  i.  223  ;  William  of  Newburgh,  ii.  428-31 ;  Ralph  de  l>iGeto, 
ii  S7f. 

"  See  above,  note  13. 

See  Mali  rinlt  for  the  Hisl.  of  Thomas  liecket,  i.  165.  and  the  mention  of  churc  )i»»9 
dedicated  to  him  in  1179  in  De  Citossis,  Catania9acra,f.  98  f. ;  cf.  Ughelli-Cobti.  Jtalta 
Mera,viL0Ol.  For  the  oldar  Worman  aafate,  see  the  eahadar  of  La  TMnitfc  di  Yamwa. 

now  MS.  334  of  thv  lilmirv  of  Monfc  CasHinn.  printed  in  Gattola,^rr('«,T(o»i''<  nd  Fltstorinm 
eauinensem,  ii.  843  ff. ;  and  the  so-called  MissaU  gtMieum  of  the  cathedral  of  Palermo 
(US.  M4),  where  the  entry,  in  a  later  hand,  of  *  Jorlaodi  episoopt '  oppoaite  the  *  SaDoti 
Laudi  Epieoopi'  of  the  twelfth-century  original  (f.  251  v.)  shows  how  the  St.  L6  of 
the  Norraan  calendar  ha.s  given  way  to  St.  (Jerland  of  Cirgenti.  The  use  of  Roupn 
was  employed  in  Sicily  down  to  the  aixteeuth  century.  See  La  Mantia,  Ordtne* 
Juiieipnm  DrinaMi$mkgdaiaimid  XIl»s«Mlontaa  mlt$irah4iPtaeme  {Ptianua, 
P-  4 ;  f^nd  the  manuKc  riptH  of  Norman  origin  in  Madrid  described  by  Dettde 
in  the  Jotimal  dr^  Sdtyints,  1!M)8,  pp.  43-9  ;  and  by  Young,  in  PtMicalionsof  the  Modem 
Language  Aisociation  of  America,  x.\iv.  325.  On  the  importation  of  canonistic  material 
from  the  north,  eee  Besta,  *  Di  una  coHedooe  oanonistioa  palermitana,'  in  Cirtolo 
giurtdicn,  xl.  (1909);  and  Niese,  Die  Oetiftzgehung  der  normnnniwhtn  DjpuuHt  im 
Eegnum  Siciliae  (Halle,  1910),  pp.  46-9,  73-U,  80,  93  f.,  113  f.,  185  f. 
>*  Badner,  p.  96. 

€kial,(k>dd.  hagiogr.  Pam.,  ii.  422;  Maknalsforiht  HiHt  oSTkomuBtOBti^iLVJi 
Thomoj*  Saga,  ii.  94,  284 ;  Getla  Abbatum  S.  Albani,  i.  194  f. 
^*  Pirro,  Sicilia  sacra  (ed.  1733),  i.  U20 ;  infra,  p.  492. 

*  lllia  aaemi  to  me  likely,  not  to  ma^  baeaiue  of  Ffno*t  etataiMnt  (L  86-8^ 

but  because  the  name  Frsc  ;in  I  Dipfem*  grui  td  anbi  4i  SieUia,  L  Vt,  27)  ia 

the  oontemporary  form  for  Fecamp. 

"  Palermo,  Biblioteca  conmiuile,  MB.  Qq.  H.  6,  f.  7,  printed  inoofaaetly  by 
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and  Richard  of  Hereford  and  William  of  Caen  (?)  among  those 
of  Palermo  in  1158."  Under  William  the  Grood  four  prelates  of 
English  origin  are  known  :  Richard  Pabner,  bishop  of  Syracuse 
and  archbishop  of  Messina,  Walter,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  bishop  of  Girgenti,'"^  and  Herbert  of 
Middlesex,  archbishop  of  Compsa.^  Doubtless,  if  our  sources  of 
information  were  fuller,  other  names  could  be  added  to  this  list, 
for  the  presence  of  Englishmen  and  Normans  in  the  south  was 
due  quite  as  much  to  royal  policy  as  to  other  causes. 

While  King  Roger  drew  to  his  court  men  of  talent  from  every 
land,  regardless  of  speech  or  faith,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  showed 
a  preference  for  the  French,  and  did  not  forget  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  those  of  Norman  blood. Robert  of  Selbv,  chan- 
cellor  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign,  and  in  war  as  in 
peace  a  trusted  agent  of  the  king,  was  an  Engbshman  by  birtli 
and  dispensed  a  lavish  hospitality  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 
St.  William  of  York,  possibly  a  kinsman  of  the  kin^.  visited 
Robert  at  Palermo  when  exiled  from  his  see,  and  John  of  Salisbury 
drank  the  clianeellor's  heavy  wines  to  his  undoing. Among 
the  Sicilian  prelates  whose  assiduity  at  tlie  court  scandalized  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury-,"'  those  of  English  origui  were  pre- 
eminent. Richard  Palmer,  vir  litteratissimus  et  eloquens,^  occupied 
a  leading  position  in  the  curia  in  the  later  years  of  William  the 
Bad,  and  he,  with  the  two  other  English  prelates,  Walter  Offamil 
and  Bartholomew,  were  members  of  the  small  junto  which 
managed  the  government  during  the  auooeeding  reign.*  In  the 
north  the  arohbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishop  ol  Bayeux  were 
relatives  of  William  11,^  while  Becket  corresponded  with  Queen 
Maigaiet  and  the  principal  officen  of  the  court.*^  Like  John  of 
Salisbury,  John  Bdmeis,  treasurer  of  York  and  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
doubtless  owed  much  of  bis  eminence  as  a  linguist  to  his  sojourn 
in  Apulia;"*  Simon  of  Apulia,  afterwaxds  dean  of  York  and  bishop 
of  Exeter,  was  vaide  carus  et  famUiaria  to  Henry  n ; "  and  if 
Genrase  of  Tilbury  passed  from  the  English  court  to  service 

GngoriOp  Considtrazioni  aopra  la  storia  di  <b'ici7ia,  bk.  i,  ch.  3,  n.  10.  Tlieir  bUhop 
Wftlt«rwM«lBO*iiwieig«n»*  {Afdtiffh  thrko  nciUmo,  xxvl^  148). 

**  Docutnenti  per  la  ticria  di  Sicilia,  first  seriM,  L  20. 
"  On  these  three  con«iult  the  index  to  Clialandon. 
•«  Ralph  of  Diceto,  u.  37  ;  UgheUi,  vl  811. 

■*  Hugo  FaloMidQi,  p.  0 ;  Bomnaldiui*  in  Mom.  €krm*  Hid,,  SeripUmt,  six.  ^ ; 

Ibn-al-Athir,  in  Amari,  Biblioteca  arabo-oicula,  i.  ^50, 

**  Kehr.  Vrkundru,  pp.  49.  75-7»  fill.  *  8*lebi**  is.  of  course,  .'<elhy  ami  not 
Salisbury,  as  liome  have  supposed.  "  Migne*  FatroloQia,  co.  1401. 

*»  Hugo  Ikkandiu,    68.  **  Chalandon,  ii*  fNumn. 

'*  Hugo  EUoMiditB,  pw  109  i  StttblM,  Leehme  on  MeUmi  and  Modern  Hudont* 
p.  141). 

"  Materiala,  v.  247  ;  vi.  390 ;  vii.  142  f . 

*•  lomnk  8ttnAenen$i$  ArfMsrafm.  ed.  \Vebb»  U.  271. 

**  GinMiu  GunlmiiBls.  iv.  383 ;  of.  Bpp.  Canhtarien$e»,  p.  27(1. 
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under  William  U,^  Peter  of  Blois,  '  the  intimate  £riend  '  of  both 
kmg»,'^  began  his  career  as  tutor  of  William  and  sigiUariua  in 
his  ohaaceiy  The  relatioiis  of  these  sovereigns,  alwa3r8  friendly, 
were  firmly  cemented  hy  the  marriage  of  William  to  the  princess 
Joanna  in  1177,  an  event  which  served  as  the  oooasm  of 
still  closer  contact  between  the  courts.  Florins  de  Camerata,  a 
justiciar  under  three  kings,  acted  as  one  of  the  envoys  who  were 
sent  to  letch  the  princess,  while  of  the  bishops  and  courtiers  who 
preceded  and  accompanied  her  to  Palermo  John  of  Norwich  and 
Osbert,  clerk  of  the  king  s  camera,  are  especially  noteworthy  as 
officers  of  the  royal  administration.^  It  is  plain  that  both  William 
the  Good  and  Henry  II  had  ample  opportunity  of  keeping  theni- 
aelves  informed  regarding  contemporary  conditions  in  each  other's 
kingdom,  while  with  respect  to  the  adminiatrative  system  of 
King  Roger's  time,  Henry  had  an  ever-ready  source  of  information 
in  a  Sicilian  official  whom  he  had  called  to  his  side,  his  ahnoner 
and  confidential  adviser.  Master  Thomas  Brown. 

As  an  official  both  of  King  Roger  and  of  Henry  n,  Thomas 
Brown  has  a  special  interest  for  the  student  of  international 
relations  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  influence  which  has  been 
a^scribed  to  him  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  fiscal  systems 
of  the  two  kingdoms  *  renders  it  important  to  fix  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  facts  of  his  biography.  Let.  us  bep;in  with  the 
only  narrative  account,  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Dialogue 
on  the  Exchequer  :  ^ 

Magnus  hie  erat  in  magui  regis  Siculi  curia  consiliis  providus  et  in 
rejjiis  secretis  pene  precipuus.  Surrexit  iiitoroa  rox  novus  qui  i(rnoral)at 
illimi,  (jui  prava  habons  latora  patiom  piTsccjuebutur  in  suis.  Compulbus 
est  igitur  vir  iste,  mutatis  rebus  prosperis,  vite  sue  cousuiere,  et  hcet 
patent  ei  cum  snmmo  houore  acceaaus  ad  regiia  plurima,  tam«n.  feequmtsr 
vocstus  ab  iUnstri  xege  An^^omm  Henzico,  cum  &nia  veritata  ^psa  minor 
est,  preelcgit  ad  natak  solum  et  succesflorittm  ac  singnlatem  dominum 
snuin  acccdeie.  SuBceptus  igitur  ab  ipso  aicut  utrumque  decuit,  quia 
apud  Sicuhim  mapriis  intenderat.  hie  etiain  ad  magna  deputatur  scaccarii 
negotia.  Hk  igitur  et  lot  um  et  dignitatis  ofru  ium  adeptus  est,  ad  quelibet 
etiam  seaccarii  magna  negotia  cum  magnis  assumitur. 

Jion.  Gtrm.  HUt.,  SS.,  xx\u.  3Ho;  Pauli,  in  JiaehriehteH  oi  tint  QSttiagan 
Gcadbohmft  der  WiMttonschaften,  1882,  pp.  il'i-lo. 

"  Stabb«»  introduotion  to  Roger  of  Hovadan,  ii,  p.  xoiL 

**  Epp.  10.       6H.  72.  1M>.  93,  IIG.  131.  in  Migno.  ccvii. 

*'  ChalAodou*  ii.  367  f.,  37(Mi ;  Kamsay,  Anf/cvin  Empire,  p.  193 ;  and  tlie  nuurow 
thmeitod.  GMofdoopiMof thenMntegeMtllBin^ 

ii.  05;  Benedict  of  Puterborougb,  L  169;  Genraae  of  C  anterbury,  L  263:  seoabo 
Kobert  of  Torigny,  ed.  l>elii*Ie,  ii.  75 ;  and  Maittne  and  Dunnd,  Veterum  Seriflomm 
CoUeetio,  i  902,  from  MS.  Vat.  Reg.        f.  17. 

Stubbs,  CanuUMional  Hitlory,  L  408 ;  FtalU  *  UagMw  Thomwi  Brunna,'  in 
yachrichttn  of  th©  G6ttin;,'fn  (Jeselkchaft.  1878.  pp.  523-40;  Hart  wig  and  Ainan,ia 
Mtmori*  dei  Lincei,  third  aeries,  ii.  409-38 ;  Caspar,  Hoger  Jit  pp.  317  L  . 

Lib.  i.  e.  6  (pp.  84  f.,  ed.  Ozfovd.  1902). 
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First  of  all,  fibm,  39ioiiia8  Brown  was  bom  in  England,  and 
inasmnch  as  he  had  neached  a  position  of  responsibility  in  1143, 
if  not  in  1137,  the  date  of  his  birth  cannot  have  been  later  than 
1120,  nor,  as  he  was  in  active  service  when  the  Diahgw  was 

written  in  1178-9,  can  it  have  been  many  years  earlier.  He 
probably  belonged  to  a  family  of  king's  clwks  of  this  name,  being 
possibly  the  son  nephew  of  William  Brown,  clerk  of  Henry  I,^ 
a  fact  of  some  importance,  if  it  can  be  established,  as  it  would 
imply  some  youthful  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  Anglo- 
Norman  administration.  He  is  first  inoiitioned  25  August  1137, 
when  a  charter  of  Roger  for  >[oiite  Vt'i^ine  is  given  at  Palermo 
per  manum  magistri  Thome  capellani  regia.*^    The  same  sub- 

Ante,  xxiv.  •2'21.    I  \iko  the  form  BrowTi  in  accortlancc  with  th«  genenl pCMtioe 
of  English  writen,  although  the  contemporary  records  have  Le  Brun. 

The  qinettkm  of  t1i«  date  of  Thomas  Brown's  fint  appearaaoe  in  Sioily  tnins 
upon  tike  antbenticity  of  this  rhartcr,  wliidi  has  been  attacked  by  Chalandon 
(3/oy<?n  Ayr,  xvi.  304-C  :  t  f.  Mrlaiujf  t  d'  1'  Emli  dr  Romr,  xx.  ISO  ;  and  Domination 
normandt,  ii.  105  n.)  as  a  forgery  ba»<xi  upon  a  false  charter  of  24  November 
IMOp  Kkflfwiso  pufpcrting  to  oomo  from  Thomas's  hand.  An  ozandnatioa  of  tho 
supposed  original^  in  the  Archivio  dello  Stato  at  Naples  (Fondo  Monte  Vorgino. 
▼iiL  no6.  8,  11 ;  the  imriatisfactory  early  editions  are  iiulioated  in  Caspar's 
Segt&knt  nos.  116,  135 :  a  careful  edition  of  no.  8  by  Garufi,  in  Atti  deJT  Aceademia  di 
Palermo,  third  series,  vii.  29-31,  where,  however,  *  Panormi'  is  omitted  in  the  date 
and  tho  «^econd  of  the  (Jroek  subscriptions  is  left  out)  shows  indisputably  that,  on  the 
contrary*,  the  charter  of  1140  (no.  11)  is  based  on  that  of  1137  (no.  8).  Not  only  has 
tho  seribo  of  no.  11  eomnittod  numeroiis  emn  in  copying  (as  *  Rog *  for  '  Regis' 
in  the  last  line)  and  made  a  bad  job  of  the  two  rotat,  but  by  taming  a  long  C  into 
aa  8  and  shifting  a  loosely  placed  Hign  of  abbreviation,  he  has  converted  the  well- 
knovn  *  MalcovenAt  *  of  no.  8  into  a  meaningless  '  Malso  venat' a  blunder  which 
shows  that  he  most  have  had  no.  8  aetnaUy  before  him.  The  same  dnmsiness  appeal* 
in  the  substance  of  (he  document.  The  well-devrlopcd  intrfMluctory  and  final  clauses, 
which  are  entirely  appropriate  to  the  more  general  privileges  conferred  in  no.  8,  are 
qnUo  out  of  hannooj  with  the  mors  grant  of  *  ooelesiam  sanoto  Marie  do  RdBaiaaa* 
in  no.  11,  and  the  substitution  of  this  phraso  for  the  '  ecclesio  sancte  Marie  Montis 
Virginis*  of  no.  8  is  done  fo  badly  that  no  pa5n«  liavo  Ijoen  taken  to  make  a  proper 
construction  with  the  datives  ('  et  tibi  tuisquo  succ^^noribud ' )  which  follow  in  both 
doenments.  Oontraiy  to  Chakndon's  statement,  tho  witnaasea  of  tho  two  dooumanls 
are  not  tho  same,  for  tlio  si  rilji'  of  no.  11,  though  copying  the  signatures  in  a  single 
hand,  omits  the  two  Greek  subscript  ions  in  no.  8.  doubtless  because  he  could  not  read 
them,  and  fails  to  note  timt,  in  changing  the  date  from  8  kal.  Sept.  to  8  kaL  Deo.,  ho 
has  thrown  the  indiction  out  by  a  year. 

Against  the  authenticity  of  no,  S  ("lialandon  declaroM  that  '  c«t  acte  no  pn'-sente 
aoeon  dee  caracti^res  ext^rieurs  des  diplomes  de  Roger',  and  be  urges  particularly 
tho  *  painfoBy  imitatiTo'  ohantetor  of  tiio  liand,  tlio  ovrioaa  panotnation  between  tho 
words  of  the  first  and  Ia.st  lines,  and  tb»  letters  used  in  the  rolae.  As  a  matter  of  fact* 
Ijoth  tho  parchment  and  tho  general  form  of  the  charter  correspond  to  those  used 
in  Rogers  chancery,  as  (Jaruli  {loc.  cit.,  p.  5)  has  pointed  out,  and  the  roiae  are  iu 
rsmaiitthly  ekae  agreement  with  those  in  tho  only  other  doeumaat  of  Roger  whieh 
has  come  down  to  us  with  two  mlnf,  tho  foundation  clinrtfr  of  the  Cappella  Palatina 
in  1140,  where  likewise  both  are  in  rod  (Garofalo,  Tabulartum  regiae  ac  imperiali* 
Cspefbie,  p.  11,  and  faosimile).  Tho  paralleBBra  between  tlieso  two  dooaments*  aa 
Kehr  (pp.  143f..  244,  257)  and  Garufi  have  observed*  is  vary  dose  in  other  respects, 
such  a,s  the  invocation,  the  final  cIkusch.  and  tho  new  arran^rement  of  the  date,  so 
that  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  the  work  of  tho  same  dictator.  The  excep- 
tional  poi^ion  of  tho  ^oamUo  and  the  form  *  Nos  Rogerins ',  to  whioh  Chalandon 
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scription  appears  in  two  royal  documents  of  1143,^  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  he  composed  the  foundation  charter  of  the 
Oappella  Palatina  in  April  1140.*^  The  existence  of  certain 
anomalies  in  this  group  of  documents,  while  serving  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  impair  their  authenticity,  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  hand  of  one  not  deeply  versed  in  the  practice  of  the  Sicilian 
chancery."  The  fact,  if  we  can  trust  the  Mont^i  Vergine  charter, 
that  Thomas  makes  his  appearance  in  Sicily  the  same  year  that 
hk  feUovr  oountiyman,  Robert,  became  chancellor,  tempts  the 
conjecture  that  they  came  to  Sicily  together,  and  rendm  it 
likdy  that  Thomas  was  in  some  way  the  prot^  of  the  chancellor, 
who  seems  to  have  reUnquished  to  him  the  title  of  chaplain 
pre^oudy  associated  with  the  chanceUorship.^  The  youth  of 

c*1Ib  attentioD,  ahonld  not  rarprise  m  wlwn  tlwj  oone  from  the  band  of  one  new 

to  the  uHos  of  the  Sicilian  chancery.  Whether  the  royal  stylo  Jiere  used  ('  rex  SiciHe 
ducatua  Apulie  et  principatUK  Capiio")  was  introduced  in  1136  (Kehr)  or  in  1139 
(Cbalandon,  Caspar)  is  a  matter  whicli  cannot  be  definitely  settled  in  tlie  absence 
of  other  orig^nab  from  the  intervening  yoMa,  eltboagh  the  prohnUlltiea  favonr 
when  tliis  title  was  formally  confirrcd  by  the  jiopc.  The  substance  of  the  charter 
does  not  exoite  suapiciou.  That  King  Roger  isstied  a  general  privilege  for  Monte 
Vergine  in  the  Bfetiaie  of  ita  founder  William,  who  died  in  11^  is  altciBether  Bkely 
from  what  we  know  of  the  relations  of  the  two  men  {Acta  Sattdonim,  June.  v.  126  ff.) 
and  of  the  cxtenxive  grants  of  exemption  made  by  the  bi«ho]»s  of  Avellino  in  1 1'2»)  and 
1133  (originalN  in  Fondo  Monte  Vetgine,  i.  nos.  1.3);  Roger  wa«  in  Sicily  in  ttteMummer 
of  1137,  and  in  the  abeenee  of  the  ohanoellor  at  Saleino  (Oaapar,  pp.  201  f.,  908  f.) 
the  formulation  of  the  new  charter  mi^ht  well  have  been  left  to  the  young  chaplain. 
The  moU  seriouH  difficulty  has  been  rained  by  Di  Meo  (Annali  del  Regno  di  Hoftiu 
s.  82)  and  Canpar  (no.  13d),  namely,  the  appearance  among  the  witoeetee  of  WflKam 
as  prince  of  Tsranto  ;  for  he  could  hardly  have  snoeeeded  to  this  dignity  before  the 
<lcath  of  his  hioflior  Tfintrrd.  and  if  wp  can  Ix-liovc  Ronuinldus,  Tanrrnl  %mih  with 

father  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in  which  case  hiii  death,  which  fell  on  Iti  March, 
oouid'not  hare  oeoitrred  before  1 138  (Owpar,  p.  All  tUngi  oonaidBced,  I  bdiere 
the  charter  to  be  authentic  but  prol>ably  not  original,  having  been  copied  shortly 
after  1137  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  insertion  of  William's  name  in  place  of 
Tancred's  and,  possibly,  by  the  use  of  the  new  royal  style,  a  matter  to  which  the 
king  evidently  attaohed  iaportanee.  The  view  that  the  existing  doeument  ia  n  oopf 
is  sup|K>rtcd  ?)v  tlic  two  Greek  flignaturos,  particularly  that  of  (Jooruc  of  Antiooh* 
which,  while  closely  resembling  that  in  the  foundation  charter  of  the  Cappeila  Palatinn* 
liaa  the  appeaianee  of  haTuig  been  iketelied  ntlMr  tiwn  written  (of.  SSntetti'a  opinloii 
in  Garufi,  p.  31).  At  the  f^amc  time  the  parchment,  the  general  form  of  theohnrler* 
and  especially  the  detail  of  the  rtAae  jwint  to  the  conchittion  that  the  copy  wsk  made, 
or  at  least  authenticated,  in  the  royal  chancery.  It  should  be  added  that  no  use 
waa  made  of  the  charter  of  1137  faifabrioatiagthe  eharterof  William  II  of  3  March 
1170,  of  which  the  protended  original  ia  in  the  same  Kondn  (viii.  no.  18). 

Charters  of  May  and  July  for  the  bishop  of  Messina  and  Troina ;  Caspar,  nos.  154, 
158.  The  charter  of  1 1 44  (Doevmtnii  «for.  9k,,  i.  i ,  p.  12}  in  which  he  is  called  *  noetio 
familiari  *  is  a  forgery  :  Kehr,  pp.  321  -3. 

**  Ganifi.  lor.  ril..  jt.  13  Xiese,  however  ((ifsiiziphumj,  y>p.  95  f.),  niaititain.H  on 
the  ground  of  stylistio  re'jomblances  that  the  dictator  oi  tliis  charter  wat>  the  author 
of  the  ao-oalled  Vatiean  aaeiiea  of  the  aame  year.  In  the  eaae  of  one  of  the  phinaee 
upon  which  Niese  insists,  the  language  of  the  charter  of  1 137  for  Moate  Ve^gino  (*  pro 
nobis  et  regni  nostri  statu ' )  comes  nearer  that  of  the  preamble  to  the  aaalieo  than  doea 
the  eharterof  1140. 

**  Cbmpaie  the  irregnlarities  in  the  charter  for  Monte  Outim  written  by  Robert 
of  Selbj:  Kehr,  p.  71.  Kehr,  p.  71 ;  Cupar,  p.  302. 
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Thomas  al>>o  speaks  for  this  view,  as  the  employment  ot  so  young 
a  man  would  be  more  natural  if  he  were  under  the  direction  of 

* 

an  older  sponsor.  He  was,  however,  no  mere  cliancery  clerk. 
In  1143  fidcrrpo  dojfia  tov  ^povuov  is  mentioned  well  up  on  the  list 
*  of  the  members  of  the  royal  curia  who  decide  a  boundary  dispute 
affecting  the  bishop  of  Mcssma,^®  and  in  1147.  at  Salerno,  he 
'  appears  after  the  chancellor  in  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
'  taries  who.  at  the  king's  command,  decide  a  controversy  between 
the  set\s  of  Melfi  and  Ravello.^"  In  December  1149  we  find  him, 
as  Kaid  Brun.  in  .still  another  branch  of  the  government,  the 
ditoan,  where,  with  the  secretary  Othman.  he  attaches  his'alama 
to  a  transcript  from  the  records  of  the  bureau,*®  and  his  title  of 
master  probably  indicates  that  he  was  one  of  the  high  officials 
of  this  department.^  Certainly  Master  Thomas  was  an  important 
and  trusted  officer  of  the  royal  administration,  and  if  the  docu- 
ments do  not  fully  establish  that  he  was  in  regiis  aeeretis  pene 
preeipuMs,  it  wm  quite  natunl  for  one  writing  at  the  court  of 
Henry  11  to  assume  that  he  who  stood  next  to  the  chancellor 
was  '  almost  first '  in  the  king's  counsete. 

After  1140  comes  a  period  of  ten  years  during  which  we  lose 
close  track  of  Thomas  Brown.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Dialogiu,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Sicilian  king  until 
the  accession  of  William  the  Bad  caused  him  to  flee  for  his  life. 
This  statement  has  been  questioned,*'*  on  the  ground  that  the 
new  king  continued  his  father's  advisers,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Robert  had  ceased  to  be  chanceUor  before  Roger's  death, 
and  his  successor,  the  emir  of  emirs  Maio,  may  well  have  taken 
advantage  of  his  ascendancy  over  the  new  ku^  to  gpt  rid  of  his 
prot^.  The  '  many  kingdoms '  which  vied  with  one  another 
to  secure  Thomas's  services  may  well  be  taken  with  some  allow- 
ance, but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  a  personal  invita- 
tion £tom  Henry  II,  who  had  an  eye  quite  equal  to  King  Roger's 
for  men  of  talent.*^  Thomas  probably  reached  England  by  1168, 
when  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Roll  as  the  uncle  of  a  certain 

**  OHpw,  no.  156,  printed  in  Gum,  i.  312. 

CsLSpta,  no.  211*  printed  from  the  original  by  Kehr,  p.  427. 

*•  Caspar,  no.  218,  printed  from  the  Arabic  original  by  Q'u-^h.  i.  28. 

**  We  Bhall find  lat«r  on  ffMiyMlrtdtuine  in  William  ll'iiroign.  ij»xvLti(Aichtvio  Moncu 
Uaiunto,  6fth  aeries,  zzriL  2SB,S17, 2S9, 2fl2)  interpreta  the  title  *luid*  m  meuiing 
one  who  was  over  the  loool  oollectors  of  tribute,  but  the  word  is  a]>plied  to  a  variety 
<jf  officers,  including  the  w)«jr»Wn'  duam  (see  Aniari.  iS'/onVi  dti  M tiiulintiiii,  iii.  2(J0  ff.). 
The  use  of  the  phra»e  '  in  regiis  secretis '  in  the  Dialogus  may  bo  a  remiuiscence  of  the 
dmana  d«  tenHa^  of  whieh  the  uitlior  had  donbtieee  betid  ThonuM  Brown  speek  in 
deacribing  hiit  former  glory. 

*•  Chalamloii,  ii.  173.  The  Miiri.'e>-ti()n  that  Tlionins  may  lm\e  h^ft  Siiily  beoaiwe 
be  WM  oompruinibod  iu  the  intrigues  whicli  centred  about  Maio  overlooks  the  fact 
tb*t  be  WM  probably  in  England  by  1158. 

Heoiy  offend  an  iiapovtaat  place  to  RiehAid  Pklmer  if  be  would  return  to 
fingbads  Pbter  of  Blois,  Ep.  4«. 
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Ralph  who  received  a  livery  of  4d.  a  day  ffom  the  farm  of  Here- 
fordshire, and  '  he  is  probably  the  "  Thomas  clericiis "  who 

received  a  palfrey  out  of  the  farm  of  London  '  in  the  same  year.** 
From  1160  to  1180  he  had  5d.  a  day  from  the  farm  of  Hereford, 
and,  though  it  cannot  be  followed  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  he  seems 
to  have  had  another  livery  of  28.  a  day,^  an  amount  equal  to 
that  ot  the  maltster  scriptorii  in  the  Constitutio  domus  regi.s.^ 
He  held  a  house  and  lands  in  Winchester,  possibly  inherited  from 
William  Brown,*"^  as  well  as  four  houses  outside  Hereford  and, 
possibly,  a  piece  of  laud  at  Grainville,  in  the  pays  de  Caux.^ 
These  houses  and  lands  escheated  to  the  king  in  II 80,^^  and  as  the 
livery  in  Herefordshire  is  not  paid  after  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  we  may  place  Thomas's  death  between  Easter  and  lOchael- 
mas,  1180. 

The  duties  which  Blaster  Thomas  performed  in  the  service  of 
Henry  II  are  only  partially  known,  although  the  substantial 
wages  which  he  received  in  1160  indicate  that  from  the  outset 
his  position  was  one  of  importance.    It  may  have  been  in 

this  year  that  he  received  the  office  of  king^s  almoner,  which 
had  become  vacant  in  December  1159,^  but  not  until  llfi5  does 
he  bear  this  title  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  in  which  he  continues  to  be  so 
styled  until  after  1175.  In  any  case,  the  5<l.  a  day  from  the 
farm  of  Hereford  cannot  have  been  connected  with  this  office, 
for  it  was  paid  until  Thomas's  death,  whereas  Roger  the  Templar 
had  been  made  almoner  in  June  1177;^  nor,  for  the  same 
chronological  reason,  could  the  office  of  almoner  have  been  in 

"  Seo  the  note  in  tho  Oxfunl  wiitiou  of  tlie  iJialiMjtit  (p.  173)  ;  and  compare  the 
Fipe  BtAl  for  4  Ueary  II,  pp.  112,  144,  and  for  j  Uoary  XI,  p.  49.  As  Ralph  receives 
ISm  livefy  lor  tb»  whole  of  4  HonTy  II,  his  *ppoiiitineot  d*t«s  frmn  11S7. 

»»  In  y\  Henry  H  {Pip>'  Roll,  pp.  10,45)  bo  had  H"  14^.  in  E«80X  and  Hertfordshire 
and  IQO*.  m  Liacolushire,  and  ia  tho  fottrtoenth  year  (Pipe  BoU,  p.  02 ;  Madox,  ii. 
376)  ho  had  in  Chwtw  *  ix.  1.  do  BbarMtkme  sua  de  quarto  parte  anni '. 

**  Red  Book  of  the  Exchtqiu  r,  vL  807.  Libtr  Winton.,  11.  3  b,  12  b. 

"  For  tho  land  in  Winchestor  .'ico  Pipe.  Roll,  •Jli  Henrj'  II.  p.  13G  :  Piyr  Rull, 
1  Richard  1,  p.  20o.  Rol.  Cane.,  3  John,  p.  244 ;  Tula  de  NevtU,  p.  23Ua.  For  tho 
hooMB  near  Horefoid  see  Pipe  BoU,  15  Homy  II,  p.  140 ;  20  Homy  II,  p.  IflS ; 
1  Richard  I,  p.  142  ;  after  a  gap  in  27  Henry  II,  these  are  regularly  accounted  for 
in  the  subtequent  rolla  of  this  reign.  That  the  land  '  cuiuiniam  elemosinarii  regis ' 
in  Grainville-la-Teinturit-re(Stapleton,  Magni  Rotuli,  i,  60, 157  ;  ii.  432)  had  betonged 
to  the  almoner  Thomas  Brown  seems  to  me  altogether  likely  from  the  fact  that,  while 
it  pays  its  full  rent  of  o*.  in  1 19.1  and  1 198,  it  yields  only  half  a  year  s  rent  in  11H<),  tho 
year  of  Thomas's  death,  when  it  would  have  come  into  the  king's  hands  after  Easter. 

•*  *  Izzvis.  de  dimidio  Mino'  {Pipe  BoU,  26  Henry  II,  p.  116),  in  tho  midst  o(  •  foU 
year's  account,  whereas  in  19  Henry  II  {Pipe  BoU,  p.  30),  the  other  items  are  likewise 
for  a  half-year  only.  There  is  no  corrosponding  livery  in  the  later  Pipe  Rolls  of  tho 
reign.  He  seems  to  have  failed  iu  a  warranty  in  1179-80  :  '  vie.  reddit  computum  de 
L  m.  do  wMMMio  Tomo  Bnmi*  (Pipe  MoU,  p.  154,  London  and  MMdlwoat). 

**  On  the  elevation  of  ArchdenconKngortOthoUshopcio  of  SiOKt  I>«Gslo»  AmocsI 
de*  Acies  de  iienri  II,  intr.,  p.  3(38. 

*•  BoDodiot  of  FotorboEougb.  i.  160.  Dolisle,  by  a  slip,  phcos  this  in  1178  (iM. 
p.  451). 
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anywise  connected  with  the  functions  at  the  exchequer  which 
are  assigned  to  Thomas,  in  1179-9,  in  the  Dialoffus.^  The 
position  of  '  no  mean  authority  '  which  is  here  described  has  no 
speoifio  title ;  it  was  specially  created  for  Thomas  Brown  {ex  novella 
eonaiiiuiiane),  and  seems  to  ha^e  perished  with  him,  although  his 
duties  closely  resemble  those  later  performed  by  the  king's  remem- 
brancer. He  has  a  seat  at  the  exchequer  table,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  two  clerks  keeps  a  watch  on  all  prooeedingsin  the  upper 
and  lower  exchequern.  Coiitrar\'  to  previous  practice,  a  third  roll 
is  kvyit  by  him  as  <a  check  on  the  rolls  of  the  treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor, and  this  roll,  doubtless  intended  for  the  private  inf(n-mation 
of  the  king,  Thomas  carries  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes.* 
All  this  implies  that  Thomas  Brown  enjoyed  to  a  high  degree 
the  personal  and  otiicial  confidence  of  Henry  II.  He  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  travelled  about  with  the  king, 
for  neither  in  Ejrton  nor  in  Delisle  does  he  appear  as  a  witness 
to  royal  charters. 

II 

If,  with  such  evidence  of  constant  intercourse  betw  een  England 
and  Sicily  in  mind,  we  turn  to  examine  the  principal  departments 
of  government  in  the  Sicilian  state,  it  is  in  the  chancery,  with 
Englishmen  like  Robert  of  Selbv,  Richard  Palmer,  and  Walter 
Offamil  in  its  service,  that  we  are  tempted  first  of  all  to  look  for 
signs  of  Anglo-Norman  influence  :  yet  nowhere  are  relations 
between  the  two  countries  less  ap})iucnt.  The  Xorman  dukes 
and  counts  of  the  south  used  the  minuscule  writing  imported 
from  France,  but  they  modelled  their  Latin  acts  upon  those  of 
the  Lombard  principalities  ukL  their  Greek  charters  upon  tiiose 
of  Apulia  and  Cklabria,  and  when  an  organized  chancery  was 

**  *  forro  in  capite  quarti  aedilu  quod  oppoaitur  iuHticiaruH  riwklet  m»gi»ter  Thoiuan 
eognmncnto  Bramu.  Hnhn  ad  ■WMwmrium  non  viBs  «st  anetoritM.  Magnum  enim 
at  vaHduni  tidci  eius  et  diMcretionia  «at  •rgumLMititm  quod  a  tam  excellentis  ingeaii 
principo  olcctu.s  e?<t  ut  j)rut«'r  aiitiqiiam  conMiotiidiiiem  tertiuni  hal)«at  rotulum  in  quo 
regui  iura  regi^que  secrota  cunacribat  et  euudeiu  |M)ue»  6v  reHervans  quocunque  voluerib 
daforat.  Halwt  t/Omm  elcrieom  maun  in  iiif«riora  seaoeario,  qui  inst*  elariettm 
thesaurarii  residons  liberatn  habet  faoultatem  Hcrifiendi  i[ue  recipiniitur  et  espendniitttr 
in  UiMauro,'  IHaiogu*,  i«  c.  15 ;  cf.  c.  o  (Oxford  edition,  pp.      70  i.J. 

On  tbata  lonatimM  aae  the  introduction  to  the  Osfoid  edition,  pp.  26  f.  For 
the  reaiiOQ  stated  in  the  text,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  editon  that  Thonkas  was  Mtill 
tho  kitiir's  almoner.  The  Oxford  oditor!».  as  well  as  Ijebermann  {Einleitung,  p.  (>.")  and 
tStublM  [,Lectttres  on  Meduival  and  Modern  liutory,  p.  13S),  appear  to  me  to  taiio 
too  ■eriooaiy  the  *  hm  regni  regiiique  norata  *  of  the  Dialofut  aa  implying  aometiiing 
different  from  a  mere  copy  of  the  two  other  toIIh.  It  i»  exproonly  stated  that  they 
were  all  collated  ('  facta  omnium  trium  collatione  and  tlxdr  contents  might  easily, 
in  magniloquent  phrase,  be  called  '  regui  iura  regisquo  oecrota  '.  The  point  of  the 
paaaage  is,  not  thnt  the  faota  in  Tlkoaiaa*a  nil  wen  man  leemt  tlun  tlioae  in  the 
other-,  Imt  that  ho  has  tlio  oxtraordinarv  jiriviletr**  of  carryiiiir  about  with  him  a  record 
of  matters  which  would  otherwiae  remain  in  the  oflices  of  the  treasurer  and  chancellor 
na  leeivta  of  the  adminiatntion. 
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estaUiahed  in  tbe  twelfth  century,  it  imitated  Byzantine  and 
papal  usage,  both  in  its  fonnu]ae  and  in  such  external  mattefs 
as  the  employment  of  tbe  leaden  buU  and  the  foto.**  The  Sioiliati 
kingdom  is,  witii  the  Anglo-Nbnnan,  the  only  government  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  make  common  use  of  those  brief  mandata  or 
writs,  which  were  still  rare  in  France  and  Germai^  and  which 
constitute  the  surest  index  of  the  eflficiency  of  a  medieval  ad- 
ministrative system  ;  but  here  again  the  papal  type  was  followed. 
The  expository  formulae  and  the  date  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  papal  letters,''^  and  the  salutation  mlutem  et  dileciionetn, 
instead  of  the  simple  sahitem  of  the  English  writ  or  the  gratiani 
auarn  et  bonam  vohuitatem  of  the  imperial  letters,**  is  an  obvious 
imitation  of  the  familiar  mluiem  et  apo^tolicam  benedictumem  of 
the  popes.  The  buieauciatic  ohaiacter  d  the  SieHian  goveounent 
is  further  illustiated  by  a  type  of  document  which  in  England 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  differentiated  in  form  from  the  king's 
writ,*  namely,  the  mandates  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  royal 
adn^nistration.  Curiously  enough,  doubtless  because  no  originals 
and  few  copies  have  so  far  been  found,  these  documents  have 
not  been  made  the  object  of  a  diplomatic  examination,  nor  has 
their  importance  been  sufficiently  emphasized  for  the  study  i>f 
the  ^^'orkings  of  the  administrative  system.  The  following  may 
serve  as  examples : 

(1) . . .  NosGuillelmus  RufFusregius  camerarius  Terre  Laboiis  per  manus 
domiui  Rogerii  venerabilis  abbatis  sancti  Severini  de  Neapoli  recepi  litteras 
domiuonuu  curie  contiiieiites  ita  :  Gualtcriiis  Dei  gratia  Panorimtanus 
nrchiepiscopus,  Matheus  domiui  ie>^3  vicecancellarius,  et  Kii  cardus  eadcui 
gratia  Siracusauus  episcopus  regii  iamiliares  camerariu  Terre  Labuns 
amico  auo  salutem  et  amorem.  Yoiaeabilis  abbas  sancti  Severini  de 
Neapoli  pnsenohun  later  venieiis  Panoimum  eacpoauit  et  oonquestoa  est 
ng»  curie  dicena  quod  baiuU  Averue  et  Somme  contra  privilsgia  ipaius 
numasterii  indebita  vexarione  molestant  quoddam  tenimeatum  qood 
idem  monastcrium  habet  in  [  Avfrjsane  et  <|uandain  silvam  quam  dicit 
se  habere  apud  Smnniain.  Qiiare  mandainus  studio  tuo  et  precipimus 
(juatiinis  lioc  studiosius  videas  et  iiKjuiras.  et  si  coustitcrit  prephatos 
baiulos  teiiimeiituui  ipaum  et  silvam  contra  privilegia  luouasterii  indebita 
vezacione  gtavaie,  taliter  eos  ab  hmusmodi  vezaoume  compeacas  ut 
idem  abbaa  nlteriua  auper  hoc  adversiu  ipaoa  baiuka  iustam  mm  poaait 

*•  Kehr,  pp.  ix,  W,  lU,  1U4 ;  Brewku,  VrkundemUJNre,  L  935;  Chftlwidnti,  in 
Melanges  de  r£coU  de  Borne,  xx.  104-7 ;  (iarufi,  1  DoeunutUi  inediti  idP  Bpoea  normamua 
in  Skaia  {DoeumaUi  per  Is  Staria  4i  SteUia,  xviu),  pp.  zxxix  f..  289,  293  f . 

•*  Kehr,pp.  235-7  (cf.  p.  129,  n.  4) ;  Garuti,/>ofiimeH/i,  xxxvi-xxxix.  ChaUwidon 
(/be.  eik,  pp.  155, 186  f.)  is  vague  on  the  mandata  and  gives  no  referenoet. 

ThM  U  the  form  in  tne  from  Lothair's  time:  Etben,  in  Ntm$t  Arddv,  xx. 
300-3.  It  ia  found  in  an  inserted  mandatum  of  William  II  in  1175,  Gattda,  Acctj*^ion*:4, 
i.  265 ;  ami  in  a  letter  patent  of  1172.  Arch.  Mor.  mc.,  xxiii.  149.    Cf.  Kehr,  p.  25«j. 

**  e.g.  Kuuud,  AHcient  Charters,  nos.  22,  o6i  vnit  uf  Nigel  of  Ely  as  baron  of 
the  exchequer  in  Cotton  MS.  Nero,  C.  3,  f.  181. 
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moveie  qoflielam.  Datum  EuioiAti  jsviaP.  die  mflnaiB  mutii  Indictionis 
.xv*,* . ,  • 

(2)  4*  mmune  domini  Dei  etatni  et  salvfttozis  nostri  Iflsn  CSuisti,  anno 
at)  incarnatione  eius  nuUeaimo  eentesimo  septuagesimo  octavo  et  tercio 
decimo  anno  regni  domini  nostri  Guilielmi  Sicilie  et  Ytsilio  gloriosissimi 
rejjis.  meuse  madii  nndocinia  indictione.  Duni  doininus  Romoal[du8j 
Marchisanus  aput  Saniuiu  in  curia  loco  et  vice  domini  Mathei  fratris  sui 
stiat[igoti]  Nucerie  et  Sanii  residenti  easemus  (?)  nos  Palmeiius  et  £uricuii 
indkes,  per  vgaam.  8tiat[igotum]  oatense  sunt  Mttne  qioas  a  domino 
aminto  leoepeiat  vindis  ooe  sno  sigiUo  impresoe  qne  oontinebant :  Giia< 
]at[eriiia3deMbaciegii  fortnnati  stolii  amiratus  et  magister  regie  duaneda 
aecfeti?  et  dnaiie  baionum  Bomoaldo  Maichisano  boialo  Sami  amico  suo 
aalatem  et  amorem  Latores  presencium  FuBcandina  et  Oddoliiia  de 
Samo  ad  nos  venientes  nobis  c  oiKjueste  sunt  de  lohanne  Cicero  iani  haiulo 
Sarni  secundum  quod  continetur  in  cartula  clamoris  sui  quani  til)i  ititiin 
in  Lane  nostram  cartam  mittimus  sigillatam. .  Quare  mandamuj^  tibi  et 
fiimiter  precipimna  qnatinna  his  noetria  yuob  littexia  tantam  et  tainn 
iustkaam  aibi  fieri  iaciaa  quod  pco  lecti  pomria  de  ceteio  inate  conqneri 
non  valeant  nec  sit  eis  opus  pro  hac  causa  ad  regiam  curiam  iatigaxe. 
Data  Salenii  sexto  die  mensis  madii  nndecime  indiotionia.*' . . . 

(3)  .  .  .  Qui  videlicet  prepositus  pro  parte  ipsius  monasterii  supra- 
stripto  canierario  quasdatn  litteras  cereo  viridi.s  {sic)  sigillo  sigiflatas 
et  sibi  delegatas  a  doniiuo  Roberto  epregio  CaHortano  comitc  maj^io 
comestabulo  et  magistro  iusticiario  tocius  Apulie  et  Terre  I^boris  exibuit, 
que  in  eadon  curia  a  laoobo  notario  iprina  canmarii  lecte  rant  et  zecttate. 
Bmt  enim  eontinentia  talia:  Bobeitoa  Dd  et  gcatia  Ouertanna 
comes  magnus  comeatabuliu  et  magiater  inBtidarius  tocius  Apulie  et 
Term  Laboris  Guilielmo  Boannm^io]  wffQ  cameiario  amico  suo  salntem 
et  amorem.  Nos  multociens  misimus  tibi  preoipiendo  nt  res  et  terras  de 
Cava  in  pace  manere  perniitterej!i,  quod  niiiiiine  facere  velis.  Quare  tibi 
mandamus  et  ex  regia  parte  firmiter  j)recipimus  quatinua  starzani  quam 
iiabet  in  teuimento  Sarni  et  molioa  de  quibus  ecclesia  Cavensis  habet 
xationea  anas  in  pace  et  sine  molestia  peimittaa,  ut  nlterina  inde  nnllnm 
audiamna  damozem,  et  sient  continetur  in  inetmmentis  quaa  (no)  ecdena 
Cavenaia  ]iabet»  ita  in  pace  res  eccleeie  manere  sinas.*^ . .  . 

(4)  Dnm  Americna  Partispalla  stratfigotiis]  Sami  in  curia  apud  Samum 
resideret  .  .  .  per  ipsum  stmtigotum  ostense  sunt  littere  a  domino  Alfano 
loncata  suprascripti  domini  nostri  regis  canierario  transmissas  {sic) 
viridis  C€re  suo  sigillo  impresse,  que  continebant :  Allanus  loncata  domini 
regis  camerariua  Amirico  Parti^^palle  strat(igotoJ  Sami  amico  suo  salutem 
et  anuniMn.  Notom  rit  tibi  qooniam  noa  in  mandatia  recepimua  a  aanota 
zepa  curia  at  hominea  tenimenta  qne  Gavenaia  eodeeia  tenet  in  camerariatu 
nostro  eidem  ecclesie  quiete  et  pacifice  tenere  permittamus.  Et  ({uia 
ecclesia  ipsa  in  baiulatione  Sami  tenet  starzam  tabeUar[iam]  et  molendina 
et  alias  res,  mandamus  ,  tibi  et  ex  regia  parte  predpimua  quatinus  de 

**  17  Match  1182,  iiiMrtad  in  «  doooaiMit  of  Noramlwr  of  th*  same  year :  Naples 

uidlives,  Monasteri  sopprossi,  iii.  253. 

"  May  U78:  Arohiveii  o£  Ia  Cava,  xxxvL  20. 

**  1182, moath and indietiontoal off:  Ardiivei of L« Gsva> xxxviiL 34. 
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omnibiu  que  GlAvenais  eodeaaa  tmet  in  baiiilfttloiie  tua  Band  in  nuUo  mole- 
staii  piesumas  et  co^s  homines  illos  qui  iam  dictam  stanam  tabellar[iain] 
laborant  ut  domino  Petro  venerabili  Caveiisi  preposito  pro  parte  predict© 
Cavensis  ecdesie  rationein  reddant  et  dc  cetezo  pel  sacramentum  eidem 
Cavensi  eccleaie  de  ipsa  starza  iuteudaut.^  .  . . 

Hero  the  style  and  form  of  dating  are  the  same  as  in  the  royal 
maniaia,  but  amico  suo  replaces  the  fiddi  suo  of  the  hiQg,  and  as 
its  complement  we  have  salntem  et  nmorem?^  Moreover,  thanks 
to  the  notary  of  Same  who  drew  up  the  act^  in  which  their  writs 
are  inserted,  we  learn  that  a  master  justice  and  a  ehamberlaiii, 
as  well  as  a  master  of  the  royal  dunnn,  had  seals  of  their  o\mi, 
and  that  whereas  the  king's  seal  was  of  red  wax,  theirs  were 
of  green.'* 

The  mandata  of  the  king  and  his  officers,  although  exhibiting 
the  greater  simplicity  which  is  everywhere  characteristic  of  such 
documents  as  compared  with  the  more  formal  privileges  and 
charters,  stiU  lack  the  brevity  and  directness  of  the  Aiiglo-Norman 
writs,  nor  have  they  the  precision  and  fixity  of  form  which  the 
English  writs  attain  in  GHanviU,  if  not  under  Henry  L  Here  and 
there,  however,  certain  phrases  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  con- 
temporary English  type.  A  large  number  of  the  judicial  writs 
of  "SLesay  I  have  the  familiar  ending  ne  inde  amjilius  clamorem 
audiam  pro  recti  penurtay^  where  occasionally  the  last  phrase  is 
amplified  into  qyro  penurm  recti  vet  instiiie  and,  under  Henry  IT. 
defedu  is  often  substituted  for  penuria.'*  In  Glanvill  a  parallel 
form  is  more  common,  ne  inde  oporteat  eum  amplius  conqueri  /wo 
defectu  iustitie.''^  Now  in  the  letter  of  Walter  de  Moac  printed 
above  we  have  qtio(f  pro  recti  penuria  de  cetero  iuMe  conqueri  non 
valeant,  and  a  niandatum  of  Roger,  summarized  in  a  charter  of 
1155,  has  ut  pro  recti  penuria  conqueri  non  poaset."^  In  mandata 
of  William  II  we  find  pro  defeetu  iustiiie  ^  and  ut  uUerius  hute 

*•  March  1183:  Archives  of  La  Cava,  xxxix.  13. 

'*  See  ftlao  Cum,  L  489 ;  Muxatori,  Scriploru,  iL  2.  coL  A  latter  ol  the 
ehuttberUs  of  the  Tarn  di  Iavoio  to  the  oAoen  of  Oeet*  in  1187  haa  'ealuteai 

et  frftternum  unorem  * :  Naples  aichifeit  pwgMBW  di  Geeto*  no.  1,  pcinted  in 

3linieri  Riccio,  Saggin  di  Codicf  dijAomntico,  snp.,  i.  21. 

On  the  uiie  of  red  wax  in  royal  tteahi  see  Kehr,  p.  liM}.  Uue  of  the  few  surviving 
•flois  of  »  roy»i  <rilloer»  that  of  the  admin]  Haigacitiia  of  Brindiai,  ii  of  gnen  wax: 
AfOhires  of  La  Cava,  L.  35;  cf.  Ed(;oI,  N umismatiqxic  et  "I'jji'ffi  ui  njiUfi  iu  Jtu»muni§ 
4*  Skikt  p.  03,  no.  37 ;  Ganifi,  in  Mi«uUanca  SaUwu  (Palermo,  IWT^  pf.  278-81. 
See  abo  the  seal  of  the  Tice^hMioenor  Mattiiew:  Kehr,  pp.  24,  108,  n.  S. 

^'  See  Biuolow,  Placita  Anglo-yormanniea,  pp.  89,  95,  99,  111,  127,  163,  205-7, 
252.  •-T)".    For  Normandy  see  ante,  xxiv.  213,  218,  221  ;  Livre  noir  de  Bayeux,ua.S1, 
Bigelow,  pp.  91.  128,  148,  172 ;  of.  122,  233 ;  ante,  xxiv.  221,  no.  13. 
"  Bigelow, 286, 2flS;  Glanvill.L  17 ;  vLftj iz.  14;  3dL8;  DaBile. H«miU,^  158 f. 
Glanvill,  vi.  18 ;  ix.  9 ;  xii.  5.  10,  12,  13,  16. 
Codice  diptomalico  bartjtf,  \.  190. 
"  1^1  Giudice,  Codke  diplomatics  di  Carlo  d^Atu/io,  i.  app.  Iv.    Cf.  Archives  of 
La  Otva,  zzxx.  34,  psinted  beioir,  n.  136. 
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conqmri  non  jx)ssit,'^^  as  well  as  the  older  formula  «f  eximh  (tmplnii^ 
iuste  ckimorem  non  andinmus.'^  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  substance  of  tliis  cliuise,  which,  though  foreign 
to  the  papal  letters'  elose,*^  occurs  in  imperial  mandates  and 
may  perhaps  go  back  to  the  Frankish  indictdus  ;^  but  the 
appearance  of  the  same  characteristic  phraseology  in  England 
and  Sioily,  and  not  elsewhere,  indicates  some  relation  between 
the  two  ohanoeKies.  The  assumption  of  a  Frankish  origin  for 
these  phiaaes  would  reqniie  some  means  by  which  the  Frankish 
form  oonld  haTe  indepradMitiiy  influeooed  the  Sicilian,  and  it  is 
muoh  more  likely  that  the  English  formulae,  which  weie  i^ell 
defined  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  introduced 
into  tiie  Sicilian  chancery  by  some  clerk  to  whom  they  were 
familiar.  Beyond  this  suggestion  it  is  not  safe  to  go  with  the 
small  amount  of  Sioilian  evidence  at  present  available,  and  the 
whole  subject  will  be  clearer  when  some  one  has  prepared 
tiie  genetic  study  of  mandaia  and  similar  documents,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  needed  contributions  to  comparative  diplomatics. 

C.  H.  Haskins. 

Dd  Qiadioe,  p.  li ;  Muntofi,  iL  8,  ool.  1015  (these  maniata  tie  printed  m  of 
Adrian  IV,  but  it  is  plain  in  the  manuacript  of  the  Bibl.  Nat.,  MS.  Lat.  54 1 1,  f.  271. 

that  they  are  royal,  like  those  which  precede) ;  Gattola,  Acc^Mtones,  i.  263.  Cf. 
I>el  Giudice»  p.  liv  ('ampUus  inde  ourie  noetre  querimomam  non  depouant'); 
Mmatmi*  &  2,  ooL  918 ;  CbdL  ftareae,  t.  282. 

■*  Mandaium  of  1172  addressed  to  Richard  de  Say,  count  of  Gravina,  and  Robert, 
count  of  Ca.serta,  inHortod  in  act  of  Soptpmbfr  117.'}:  Archives  of  Morito  Ca-^sino. 
CAfs.  101,  no.  61.  Compare  a  matidaiumol  1 183  addre^ed  to  Tancred  as  justiciar :  '  inde 
fi«ri  fifliM  oft  idterins  cmia  nostra  iostam  inde  olamorem  non  audiat,'  and  '  ut  do 
oeteio  super  hoc  idem  abfass  inite  eonqneri  nequeat*  (QudUn  M$id  Forttikungen 
des  preuMiachen  Iiusiitut.^,  ix.  245);  and  *  ita  ut  de  cetero  super  hoc  iuste  rlamorem 
non  audiamuB  '  {mandaium  of  8  JSovember  1 174  directed  '  Matheo  luucatolio  camerario 
Terra  Laboris in  archivea  of  Monte  Caaaino,  cap8.  117,  fatic.  o,  no.  50). 

*  See  fho  originals  diioovond  and  paUisiwd  by  P.  Kehr  in  the  29tidiridiUn 
of  the  Gottingen  Gesellschaft  from  1806  onwards  ;  e.  g.  1899,  pp.  226, 232,  270 ;  1901. 
p.  152;  1903,  p.  572.  Note,  however  (ibid.,  1900.  p.  49),  'ita  quod  propter  hoc  non 
cogatur  ulteriua  ad  non  redire ' ;  aud  the  common  clause  forbidding  appeal. 

eug.  from  IMeriok  I :  *  no  deinoeps  super  hoe  qneiimoniA  ad  nostra  nM0ni> 
tudinis  excellentiam  perveniat  *  (JaS^  Monumenta  Corbeiensia,  p.  604) ; '  ne  de  oateio 
uUa  querela  de  hoc  negotio  ad  nos  porveniat'  (Stumpf,  lieichf<kanzler,  iii.  540). 

**  Brunner,  SchwurgcrichUt  pp.  80-2  ;  Hiibner,  Oerich(surkunden,  nos.  701,  716. 
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Reginald  Pecock 
I 

THE  Interest  which  bdoogs  to  any  Interesting  man  lies  not 
only  In  hlni8e]f,  but  In  his  relation  to  the  thought  <tf  his 
own  time.  And  the  more  he  differe  from  It,  the  more  Intenstiqg 
does  he  beoome.  He  assumes  by  right  that  place  of  prominence 

and  importance  that  can  always  be  claimed  by  men  of  original 

mind.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  for  the  student  a  great  measure 
of  the  attraction  of  Reginald  Pecoolu  He  lived  in  the  fifteraith 
century,  but  in  many  respects  he  was  not  of  it.  In  an  age  when 
intellectual  forces  moved  slowly,  and  frequently  were  still,  he 
not  only  thought,  but  thought  for  himself.  He  ventured  upon 
the  road  of  independence  and  unconventionalism.  This  was 
never  more  dangerous  than  in  the  fifteenth  centurj'.  He  set  out 
to  attack  contemporary  unorthodoxy,  and  was  himself  ejected 
from  his  see  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  The  main  features  of  his 
Ufe  and  woric  have  lopg  since  been  presented  to  the  English 
reader.  A  meritorious  career  at  Oxford,  the  development  of  talent 
as  a  theologieal  writer,  court  patronage  which  led  In  suocesoon  to 
the  bishoprics  of  St.  Asaph  imd  Chichester— this  is,  in  brief,  the 
statement  of  his  success.  Opposition  excited  by  the  Independence 
of  a  vigorous  mind,  though  partly  roused  by  his  conceit  and  some 
indiscreet ness  of  speech,  a  series  of  trials  before  his  brother 
bishops,  the  offer  of  a  choice  to  recant  or  be  burned,  his  accept- 
ance of  the  former,  the  burning  of  his  books  in  1459,  an 
ignominious  end  in  the  abbey  of  Thorney — these  make  up  the 
rest  of  t}u>  story.  Fortunately  copies  of  some  of  the  burnt  books 
were  j^roserved. 

Our  aim  is  to  examine  his  relation  to  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  church  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  common 
with  the  majority  of  interesting  personalities,  he  displays  paradox 
and  apparent  contradiction.  Pecock  was  at  once  a  product  of 
his  own  day  and  the  child  of  a  later  generation.  In  the  same 
breath  he  speslui  with  the  tongue  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
utten  words  which  are  too  modem  even  for  some  people  who 
five  in  the  twentieth.  It  is  his  more  conservative  temper  which 
is  specially  noticeable  when  he  deals  with  the  moral  condition 
of  the  church.   That  abuses  existed  in  abundance  is  beyond  all 
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question.   The  church  of  England  was  no  exception  to  the  pio- 

vailing  state  of  thiiiga,  and  for  long  years  men  had  heen  lifting  vp 
their  yoices  in  denunciation  and  despttr.  Chief  among  these,  in 
the  century  with  which  we  are  concerned,  was  Thomas  Gascoigne 
(1403-58),  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  His  account  of 
church  life  in  his  time — and  this  is  accessible  to  the  student  ^ — 
is  one  of  the  gloomiest  utterances  ever  penned.  Were  we  left  to 
Gascoigne  alone  for  our  information,  we  might  very  naturally 
conclude  that  he  had  overdone  his  case  ;  that  he  was  a  person 
of  morose  temperament,  whose  capacity  for  seeing  good  had 
perished  in  his  anxiety  to  emphasize  what  is  evil.  But  from 
oUier  sooToes  we  dieoow  that  mneh  of  his  stoiy  is  trne.  Some 
of  this  confirmation  is  the  more  yalnable  becanse  it  oomes  horn 
quarters  where  an  overHstatement  of  moral  evil  would  scarcely 
be  likely. 

One  of  these  is  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden,  who,  good  and 
tqf»r)ght  man  though  he  was,  was  more  concerned  with  the  harm 
wrought  upon  the  church  by  heresy  without  than  by  moral  evil 
within.    Yet  his  great  controversial  work*  does  not  lack  some 

very  strong  and  dirort  references  to  sins  within  the  fold,  references 
that  could  scarcely  have  added  to  his  popularity.  Thus,  while  we 
find  him  insisting  that  more  importance  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
doctrine  than  to  the  life  of  the  clergy,'  and  that  the  people  must 
not  judge  those  who  are  set  over  tliem  in  the  Lord,  he  himself  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  very  freely  of  the  lives  of  his  brethren.  He 
denounces  the  modem  prelates  and  prieets  '  idio  have  sold  the 
things  of  the  church  for  power  or  for  themselves '.  He  notes 
various  points  of  resemblance  between  the  priest  and  the  soldier. 
They  are  alike  in  that  they  hoard  treasures,  that  they  persecute 
the  poor,  that  they  are  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  that  they  have 
large  families,  that  they  glitter  with  gold,  that  they  drink  in 
golden  cups.  They  surpass  the  '  Pharisees  '  [sic)  in  their  audacity, 
for  these  would  not  take  the  forty  pieces  of  silver  because  they 
were  the  price  of  blood  ;  but  tlie  modern  priests  have  no  such 
compunction,  they  take  money  which  should  be  ior  the  use  of 
the  poor  or  for  the  burials  of  pilgrims  and  say  '  it  is  the  price  of  my 
altar  In  another  place  he  recalls  the  days  when  monks  worked 
with  their  own  hands,  and  bids  the  successors  of  thest?  mark  how 
they  have  degenerated  in  this  respect.  And  in  a  dialogue  between 
a  regular  and  a  secular  he  uses  St.  Paul's  simile  of  the  body  and 
its  members  to  draw  attention  to  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  that 
divided  the  various  sections  of  the  clergy. 

*  Cascoigne,  Loci  t  Libra  Veritatum,  od.  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  1881. 

*  Doetrinak  Fidei  Catholicat  contra  WicUfitku  tt  UuuikUt  Venice,  1571. 

*  DoctrinaUf  torn,  i,  lib.  ii,  c.  IzvL 
«  AM. 

VOL.  XXVI.— HO.  cm.  O  g 
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Another  teBtimony  of  like  nature  is  to  be  found  in  a 
commission  appointed  by  Archbishop  Bourchier  in  1455  for 
reforming  the  clergy.^  On  the  same  lines,  though  very  mucli 
longer,  is  a  statement  of  the  abuses  in  the  church,  which  was  sent 
by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  King  Henry  V  in  1414.* 

From  various  sources,  then,  the  testimony  comes  to  us  that 
the  need  for  church  reform  was  great  and  urgent.  But  what  was 
Pecock's  attitude  to  this  question  ?  Certainly  it  wa«  not  that  of 
a  rafonner.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  abuses  of  his 
day  weighed  heavily  upon  his  souL  He  admits,  it  is  true,  the 
presence  of  tares  anunig  the  wheat,  and  urges  that  the  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  appointment  of  better  and  more  learned  men. 
The  following  passage  is  an  instance : 

Lete  oonli  good  men  and  weel  proued  men  in  vertues  be  takaa  in  to 
pzeertbode  and  into  pEdade,  wheiynne  ben  riche  poaaefloomis ;  and 
willioat  dont  miche  more  good  schal  come  bi  the  hauyiig  of  the  riche 

poBsessioonB  than  schulde  come  if  thei  were  not  had.  But  aUe  the  cause, 
whi  3niel  cometh  Iro  and  bi  the  riche  posaessiouns  had  in  prelacie,  is  f#>r 
that  vertuose  men  and  weel  proued  men  in  leernyn^  and  in  lyuyn;.'  Ufu 
not  chosen  and  takun  into  prelacies  ;  but  suniwhile  f  hildren,  suniwhile 
men  wautouuli  brought  vp  in  cuurt,  sumwhile  vuleerued  men  for  her  gxeet 
blood  snd  her  birdie  \  yhe,  into  the  dampnaoionn  of  hem  iriiich  ao 
cheaen  and  takim,  as  it  ia  fol  miche  to  drede.  Let  iheiefoie  this  that  is 
veny  cause  of  the  juel  be  take  away  and  let  it  abie  [sailer  punishment] 
which  is  gilti.' 

At  the  same  time  such  utterances  are  more  than  balanced  by 
others,  which  show  that  he  was  more  concerned  to  minimise  the 
abuses  of  the  time  than  to  take  them  with  due  seriousness. 
He  shows,  for  instance,  a  greater  readiness  to  excuse  -vicious 
prelates  on  the  ground  that  they  are  only  human,  and  that  the 
charges  brought  against  them  are  exaggerations,  than  to  recognize 
the  occasions  of  stumbling  that  were  being  caused  by  the  low 
moral  standards  of  prominent  churchmen.  That  this  is  a  fair 
estimate  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation : 

As  to  this,  that  the  hoUera  of  the  iiij*  opinionn  deemen  pielatis  of 
the  Chirche  forto  be  mys  lyueis  and  tre^paone  agens  Goddis  lawe,  weel 
y  wote  that  in  summe  thinfris  pro)  at  is  s\iinen  and  amys  doon.  For  though 
thei  ben  prelatis  in  the  Chirche,  thfi  men  and  not  pure  aungels, 
and  therfore  thei  ben  suche,  and  mustc  needis  ben  sue  he,  that  han  the 
natural  temptatyue  wrecchiduessis  whiche  other  men  han.  And  weel 
y  wote  herwith,  that  in  sum  ihingia  thei  ben  jugid  to  be  more  ^Iti  than 
thei  ben,  and  also  in  summe  Ihingw  thei  ben  ju^  to  be  gihi  whanne  thei 

*  WilkinH^B  Concilia,  iii.  573 ;  traiislat«d  ia  G«e  andHudy**  Docume»U  itfiMtnilire 
o/  English  Church  Hittoryt  p.  141. 

•  imUas't  OmOHim,  iiL  SSO-ff. 

'  AeprcMor  0/oMmMlb  JlaniMf  e/ Ae  Cferyy,    331,  ed.  G.  BAbioston,  18SQ. 
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not  u'ilti  Ikmi,  as  the  same  jugers  jicliulilt'ii  wcel  wite,  if  tlu'i  \v»>re  homeli 
"With  the  same  prclatis,  and  weren  priuey  to  the  same  goueniauiicis  and  to 
alle  the  causis  and  motyues  and  circunistaimcLs  of  the  aame  gouemauncis 
'whicbe  thei  blamen.* 

The  same  spirit  is  apparent  when  he  comes  to  the  question 
of  the  possessions  of  the  church.  He  quite  recognizes  that  the 
<*h»rgy  must  not  employ-  the  wealth  entrusted  to  them  in  ways 
that  are  clearly  wrong,  e.g., 

Yit  I  fede  not  thus  that  the  derloB  ben  free  therbi  forto  f  xpende  tJio 
godis  in  eny  point  agens  right  doom  of  resonn  in  pride  or  in  glotenye  or 
in  leccherie  or  in  waast,  and  ben  not  worthi  blame  of  God.* 

But  a  self-evident  statement  of  this  sort  does  not  remoye  our 
conyiction  that  Pecock  was  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  tone 
and  temper  of  a  true  reformer.  Beyond  his  reference  to  better 
clerical  appointments,  he  did  not  suggest  any  improyement  in 
the  system  and  machineiy  of  ecclesiastical  life.  On  the  contrary, 
fae  seemed  anxious  to  indicate  that  changes  would  be  for  the  worse 
rather  than  the  better.  It  is  easy  enough  to  go  with  him  when 
lie  points  out,  with  excellent  common  sense,  the  unwisdom  of 
allowing  the  deigy  to  depend  for  temporal  sustenance  upon  their 
people— 

It  were  neuerc  wijs  pohci  and  reulc  that  the  rculeta  lijtlode  schulde 
kange  upon  her  wittis  and  wilUs  whiche  achnlde  be  hi  him  lenlid  or  con- 
ceaBd  or  detectid — 

and  to  feel  that  such  a  view  made  for  the  strength  of  the  church 
as  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  showing  it  to  make  for  the  strength  of 
the  crown. or  to  acquiesce  when  he  says,  in  reply  to  the  I^jlhirds, 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  no  necessary  rule  for  Cliristian  priests 
ill  the  matter  of  endowment or  tliat  the  clergy  of  his  day  were 
not  bound  to  practise  the  poverty  of  apostolic  times.  But  the 
extract  which  follows  reveals  him  as  being  far  removed  from 
the  spirit  of  moral  reformation  : 

Ferthermore,  whanne  Poul  seith  thus  :  Thei  that  woUen  be  inaad  riche 
fallen  into  t^^mptacioun,  rtkI  into  snare  of  the  fcend,  et  caetera  ;  it  is  to 
be  vnderstonde  that  not  oon  hut  dyiiers  it  is  forto  seche  and  will  he  mad 
riche  hi  wynnynge  of  the  richessis  thorugh  craftis  or  marchaundisis  or  other 
meenys  of  biaynessis,  and  dyuers  it  is  forto  rcceyue  richessis  moiiahle  or 
vnraouable  redy  whanne  thei  ben  profrid.  Certis,  thougii  the  hrste 
maner  may  not  be  doon  withoute  the  perels  which  Seint  Poul  spekith  of 
here,  the  ij«^  maner  may  weel  ynough  be  doon  without  such  perels.  The, 
pecauentaie  nune  pezel  schal  b^alle  in  oum  greet  pouerte  than  in  oner 
grete  richeflsis  so  freli  pxofiid  and  receyued.^ 

«  Reprumtr,  p.  105.  •  Ibid,  p.  412. 

**  OaventaneBofEttgkuid,  pp.118, 110,  ed.  C.  Phimmer,  1886. 
"  JUpngtor,  p.  281.  »  Ibid,  p>  304. 
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Again,  in  meeting  the  application  by  the  LoUards  of  the  words 
'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  *,  he  writes : 

For  snBWue  «id  sasoiling  to  these  semyng  skilis  and  ooburis,  and 
fint  for  antwere  to  the  first  of  hem  y  giaunte  weel  that '  such  is  the  tree 
whidi  is  tiie  frayt  of  the  tiee ' ;  tJiat  is  to  seie,  if  tJie  fmyt  of  a  tree  be 

badde,  the  tree  is  badde ;  and  if  the  tmyt  of  a  tree  is  good,  the  tree  is 
good.  F(»r\vhi  the  tree  is  not  oonli  an  ocoasiouii  of  the  friiyt,  but  he  is  the 
cause  of  his  fruyt  maicinji  and  wirching  into  the  frayt  that  Ls  to  be  bruu*rht 
forth.  But  certis  so  is  it  not  bitwi.xe  richesses  and  the  synne.s  which  comen 
from  out  uud  bi  tho  richessis.  For  the  richessis  beu  not  cauiiis  of  the 
synnes,  hat  ben  oonli  occastoiins  of  the  synnes ;  and  that  oonli  to  the  freel 
Mid  culpable  wil  of  men,  whidi  is  Uie  verri  cause  wirohing  tiio  synnea. 
And  thecfore,  bitwise  the  hau}ng,  bi  which  a  tree  hath  him  silf  anentis 
his  frayt,  and  the  hauyng,  by  which  zicches  hath  him  silf  anenti.s  the 
synnea  coming  fro,  out,  atid  bi  him,  is  a  great  dyuersite.  f  'crti.s,  if  the 
synnes  comjug  forth  and  bi  ricches  weren  causid  of  the  ru  chea,  and  the 
ricches  weren  cause  of  the  synnes  and  made  the  synnes,  as  the  tree  makith 
the  fruyt,  the  now  first  mad  skile  and  argument  schulde  procede  weel, 
andschnldepBouesnfficientlihisMitait.  But  sithen  it  is  so,  that  ricohessia 
hw  not  caiins  of  the  vicis  vvhiche  comen  fao  and  bi  hem,  bnt  the  freel  wil 
of  the  man  which  vsith  the  zicdiessb  is  the  making  cause  of  the  synnes, 
and  the  ricches  is  not  more  than  an  occasionn  of  hem  oonli,  therfore 
the  fiiste  argument  and  skile  is  not  worth.^ 

Again,  he  questions  the  utterance  of  St.  Jerome  that '  Sithen 
the  Chirche  wezid  in  dignitees  or  in  possessiouns,  he  decrecid  in 
yertues and  comments : 

Oertis  his  tnnge  was  not  the  key  of  heuen  or  of  erthe,  neither  had 
power  to  make  en3rthing  to  be  trewe  or  fals,  or  other  wise  to  be  than  he 
couthe  f}nide  hifore  it  to  be  trewe  or  ^Is  in  doMn  of  resoon  or  in  Holi 
Scripture.   Whi  therfore  schulen  we  ouer  miche  weie  and  apj^ue  his 

seiyng  t " 

He  argues  further  from  the  analogy  of  London  Bridge.  London 
Bridge  has  been  endowed  with  temporal  rents*  Yet  from  the 
time  of  its  endowment  it  has  tended,  and  always  will  tend,  to 
deteriorate.  No  one  would  say  that  this  is  an  argument  against 
the  endowment  of  the  bridge.  Similarly,  because  the  ehurcli  has 
deteriorated  since  its  foundation,  as  is  inevitable,  why  should  this 
fact  be  used  as  an  argument  for  robbing  it  of  its  temporalities  ? 
He  also  compares  clerical  witli  lay  possessioners  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  former."  And  though  he  admits  that  the  way  of  poverty 
is  the  best,  he  does  not  regard  it  as  one  which  can  be  fidlowed 
safely  by '  a  f ol  fireel  man 

He  diows  a  similar  temper  in  what  he  has  to  say  concerning 
the  xeligionB  orders.  Once  more  we  find  him  pleading  for  the 

»  RepresMT,  pp.  325.  320.  "  AM.  pp^  384,  39S. 

»AtfLp.838.  »iMl.p.370.  "iMLp-SIS. 
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established  order  of  things,  with  little  regard  to  the  abuses  that 
prevailed  : 

Whannp  thou  askist  of  tnen,  '  Whi  ben  tlu'i  so  maiivo  dyuerso  religioiins 
in  thp  Chirche,  and  whi  not  bi  fewer  rehgiouns  niai  be  performed  al  the 
good  which  ooineth  forth  bi  so  iiianye  rehgiouiis  had  and  vsid  in  the 
CSdiche  ? '  I  aske  of  thee  *  Whi  in  a  town  which  is  a  thorugh  faar  towaid 
Londofon  ben  so  nutaye  ostries  depid  innea  forto  logge  gistia,  though  in 
fsemst  of  hem  alle  gtstb  myi^bitm  be  loggid  1  *  Ib  not  thia  the  cause,  for 
that  bi  tike  mo  dyuersitees  which  Bchulen  be  had  in  the  more  multitude  of 
ynncsthe  peple  sehal  be  the  more  prouokid  andstiiid  for  to  logge  hem  in  the 
ynnee,  than  if  ther  were  fewer  yunes  ? 

Here  no  doubt  he  begs  the  question.  Much  scandal  bad  arisen 
out  of  the  secular  and  worldly  spirit  that  had  infected  the 
larger  religious  houses  from  outside.  But  Peoock  does  not 
observe  this.  It  was  a  good  thing  '  that  religiose  monasteries 
(namelich  of  the  begging  religiouns)  han  withinne  her  gatis  and 
clooois  grete,  large,  wijde,  highe  and  statcli  mansiouns  for  lordis 
and  ladies  ther  yn  to  reste,  abide,  and  dwelle 

Pecoek  devotes  consideral)le  space  in  The  Hf pressor  to  the 
defence  of  pictures,  images,  and  relics.  It  would  seem  that  in 
his  view  the  value  of  these  institutions  is  exoteric.  They  were 
good  for  the  ordinary  uninitiated  crowd,  but  we  can  scarcely 
think  that  he  regarded  them  as  inspiring  to  himself.  He  dwells 
on  their  utility  as  an  aid  to  memoiy,  and  a  consequent  stimulus 
to  devotion.  Though  he  recognizes  that  they  are  connected  with 
abuses,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  take  these  very  seriously.  In 
some  plaoee  he  speaks  of  superstitious  practices  as  though  they 
were  things  of  the  past,  e.g.,  when  he  says  : 

Forwhi  idoUtiie  is  neuere  doon  sane  whanne  a  man  takith  a  <«eatuie 
for  his  God,  and  wocBchipith  thilk  creatine  as  for  his  Qod ;  but  so  doitii 

no  man  with  eny  ymage  now  in  Christendoom  after  that  the  man  is  come 
in  yeeris  of  diaciecioun  and  is  passid  childhode  and  which  ia  not  a  natural 
fool.» 

Closely  connected  with  all  this  is  his  attitude  towards  mirades. 
He  has  much  to  say  in  their  favour  on  scriptural  and  rational 

grounds.  He  is  very  careful  to  emphasize  the  distinction  between 
the  false  and  the  true  in  this  matter,  when  be  speaks  of  '  pretense 
myraclis,  and  pretense  inspiraciouns,  and  pretense  appeeringis  of 
God,  or  of  aungels,  withynne  forth,  and  without  fortli  and  legendis 
or  lyvcs  of  seyntis  and  he  recognizes  that  (  areful  discrimination 
must  be  made  by  '  greet  and  per-fight  examination  Jn  this  last 
respect  he  did  not  go  beyond  the  orthodox  view  of  his  time. 
Thoma.s  of  Walden,  e.g.,  is  quite  emphatic  that  inquiry  must  be 

Repressor,  p.  .521.  '»  Ibni.  p.  TAW. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  14«,  145).  Book  oj  Faith,  p.  294,  ed.  J.  L.  Mori>.on,  11H)«. 
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made  into  each  miracle.  Some,  in  his  view,  may  be  false  and  the 
work  of  evil  spiriti}.  The  test  of  a  miracle  is  to  be  found  in  its 
tending  to  increase  devotion.  Antiquity  is  also  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proof.  In  any  case  scratators  of  miiacles  are  needed."  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  possible  in  reading  Pecock  on  miiacles  to  feel  that 
the  subject  was  one  speoiaUy  close  to  his  heart.  He  does  not  speak 
here  as  a  man  who  was  pleading  a  cause  that  had  conu'  home  to 
himself.  His  words  are  mild  compared  with  those  of  Walden» 
who  says  that  miracles  torture  and  infuriate  heretics,  being  such 
certain  evidences  of  the  power  of  God,  and  that  when  he  hears 
that  Wyelif  calls  miracles  the  work  of  the  devil,  he  can  only 
marvel  whether  such  a  man  may  be  a  (jliristian  at  all.  His  view 
of  the  value  of  the  miraculous  is  perhaps  most  completely  ex- 
])ressed  when  he  says  : — '  Though  y  wole  not  exclude  fro  sumwhat 
helping  into  the  grounding  of  feith  myraclis  and  revelaciounis.*  *• 
Thk  is,  after  ail,  a  grudging  admission,  and  one  that  falls  £sr  short 
of  the  view  that  was  taken  by  the  church  in  the  time  when  Pecock 
lived. 

Although  we  have  just  observed  indications  in  him  of  an 
unorthodox  temper,  of  which  subsequently  we  shall  see  a  great 
deal  more,  yet,  in  his  relation  to  the  machinery  and  the  prevailing 
practices  of  the  church,  he  was  a  resolute  opponent  of  change.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  was  due  to  the  type  of  person  with  whom  he 
found  himself  in  opposition.  Men  are  unconsciously  influenced  by 
those  whom  th€*y  are  called  upon  to  fight.  The  temper  of  their 
adversaries  determines  the  nature  of  their  own  attack.  And  ia 
accepting  a  battle  which  is  planned  out  for  them  by  the  enemy, 
thay  may  be  led  to  take  up  a  position  which,  in  the  calmness 
of  detached  reflection,  they  would  have  avoided,  if  not  deplored. 
It  Is  impossible  to  disconnect  Pecock,  the  upholder  of  the  slaius 
quo,  from  the  root-and-branch  methods  of  reform  that  commended 
themselves  to  fifteenth-centuiy  reformers.  The  moral  reformer 
is  possessed  by  a  passion  for  righteousness.  He  sees  evil  and  he 
desires  good,  and  he  is  not  careful  to  examine  too  oloeely  the 
methods  that  are  necessary  to  attain  his  rad.  His  tendency  is  to 
connect  and  confuse  the  evil  with  the  system  in  which  it  dwells. 
In  his  determination  to  uproot  the  one  he  is  not  careful  to  spare 
the  other  ;  indeed,  he  frequently  considers  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lies  in  the  demolition  of  both.  This  was  to  a  large  extent 
the  position  of  Wyelif,  and  still  more  of  the  Lollards.  The  kind 
of  reforms  which  were  being  advocated  were  of  the  xQvy  nature 
to  make  Pe<'()ek  set  his  teeth  in  defiance,  and  retire  to  a  position 
of  dogged  and  unyielding  conservatism.  In  his  reaction  from 
methods  of  violence  he  became  more  retrograde  than  he 

Waldfti.  fMrinoh,  tom.  iii.  cc.  cxxhr.  and  oxxv. 
•»  liook  vj  Faith,  p.  :«)3. 
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probably  realissed.  It  is  this  natural  recoil  from  existing  and 
distostefiil  facts  which  also,  perhaps,  accounts  for  his  attitiide 
tofwaids  the  papacy. 

Rome  probably  never  found  a  more  sealons  and  uncom- 
promising advocate.  Becock  makes  no  question  as  to  the  con- 
temporary methods  of  papal  government.  As  in  the  case  of 
temporal,  so  also  in  that  of  spiritual  rulers,  those  in  authority 
have  the  right  to  impose  laws  uid  statutes.^  This  is  a  principle 
forbidden  neither  by  scripture  nor  by  human  reason  ;  con- 
sequently it  must  be  right. Ecclesiastical  laws  arc  not  to  be 
attacked  merely  because  they  are  framed  by  men.  If  any  of 
such  laws  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  this  must  be  proved. 
The  following  passage,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  Pecock 
did  not  think  the  proof  would  be  easy  to  find  : 

Hnr  forto  crie  and  diffamp  and  bacbite  in  this  wise  .  .  .,  and  yit  this 
diffamer  can  not  assigno  and  briuge  forth  eny  of  tliilk  lawis  whi(  h  \\c  is, 
and  whi  he  agens  Goddis  lawe,  is  a  beestly  gouernance,  and  such  a 
gouemance  as  7  dar  weel  auowe  is  agens  the  lawe  of  God.  And  Iboe- 
ism  to  aoohe  ypocritis,  pretending  hem  to  bue  the  lawe  of  God  7  seie 
thus '  Take  out  the  beem  which  is  in  thin  owne  ige,  Ac.* 

This  position,  which  ill  accords  with  the  spirit  of  much 
else  in  his  writings,  was  due,  we  believe,  to  hk  neooil  from 
what  may  be  described  as  the  summing-up  of  the  eocksiastacal 
attempts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  vis.  the  foiluie  and  discredit 
of  the  Ckmoiliar  movement.  Pecock  knew  what  had  happened. 
He  knew  that  the  splendid  hopes  and  high  ideals  that  had  moved 
such  men  as  Gerson  and  D'Ailly  at  Constance  had  been  succeeded 
years  after  by  the  spectacle  of  a  diminishing  body  of  obstinate 
men,  who  refused  to  cease  their  deliberations  at  Basel.  He  knew 
that  the  fathers  of  Basel  had  discredited  themselves  and  stultified 
their  position  by  electing  a  schismatic  pope,  although  they 
were  the  heirs  of  a  movement  whose  genesis  was  a  determina- 
tion to  rid  the  church  of  schism.  He  knew  that  out  of  the 
storm  and  stress  of  years  of  discussion,  which  the  world  would 
never  have  known  had  not  the  papacy  become  a  scandal  to  the 
world,  it  was  the  papacy  itself  that  had  emerged  girt  about  with 
a  new  strength.  He  had  before  him  such  facts,  which  pointed 
to  the  innate  strength  of  an  ancient  institution  anc^the  weakness 
of  that  which  had  claimed  to  possess  a  greater  authority."  And 
over  against  all  this  stood  men  whom  his  soul  abhorred,  in  the 
^es  of  whom  external  authority  in  religion  counted  for  nothing, 
and  who  exalted  the  voice  of  the  individual  conscience  above 
that  of  the  catholic  church.   The  pope,  the  councils,  the  supremacy 

BtfTUsor,  p.  462.  Ibid.  pp.  457,  458.  »  Ibid.  p.  403. 
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of  private  judgement — these  three  roads  were  the  only  ones  that 
lay  open  to  religious  thinkers  in  those  days.  Which  was  Pecock 
to  choose  ?  The  third  was  abhorrent  to  him,  the  second  had 
made  itself  impossible,  therefore  he  was  driven  to  take  the 
fost ;  and  because  it  seemed  to  him  the  only  way,  he  took  it 
eagerly,  and  argued  for  its  safety  and  extolled  its  advantages  with 
a  zeal  and  a  determination  which  were  less  representative  of  his 
inner  mind  than  he  knew. 

U 

We  have  had  oocarion  to  dwell  on  the  position  into  which 
Peeook  was  frequently  forced  by  the  nature  of  the  qpinions  he 
set  out  to  oppose.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  our 
examination  of  his  views  on  holy  scripture.   It  will  account  for 

the  apparent  self-contradictions  of  agreat  deal  of  his  attitude  to  the 
subject,  for  the  rapid  and  frequent  transitions  from  the  episcopal 
defender  of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  the  independent  and  un- 
conventional thinker.  Without  entering  here  into  the  relation  of 
the  medieval  church  to  the  public  use  of  the  Bible,  it  may  he  said 
that,  while  the  popular  notion  of  the  church  clutching  at  the 
sacred  scriptures  so  that  the  faithful  laity  might  not  touch  them 
requires  considerable  modification,  it  is  clear  that  no  countenance 
was  given  to  the  ignorant  reading  of  unauthorized  translations.^ 
The  synod  of  Oxford,  held  in  1408  under  the  presidency  of  Arch- 
bishop Anmdel,  forbade  the  translation  of  the  Bible  '  until  such 
translation  shall  have  been  approved  and  allowed  by  the  diocesan 
of  the  place,  or  (if  need  be)  by  the  provincial  councO This 
order  was  issued  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Lollards  in  this 
matter.  To  them  the  Bible,  where  it  might  be  had,  was  the 
absolute  possession  of  any  Christian  into  whose  hands  it  might 
fall.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  coupled  with  a  meek  and 
hum>)le  heart,  was  sufficient  for  its  due  understanding.  Neither 
learning  noY  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  was  needed 
that  its  hidden  truth  might  be  n^vealed. 

Now  such  a  position  was  to  Pecock  detestable.  He  attacked 
it  on  the  ground  of  the  authority  of  the  church  ;  but  his  opposition 
to  it  was  intellectual  rather  than  eccle.sia.stical.  As  we  follow  it 
in  his  writings,  we  feel  that  while  the  hands  were  the  hands  of 
a  bishop,  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Reginald  Pecock.  The 
opinion  of  the  Lollards, 

that  what  euer  Cristcn  man  or  vvotnman  be  nu'ke  in  spirit  and  willi  forto 
vndiistonde  treuh  and  dewli  Holi  Scripture,  bchal  without  fail  and  defaut 
fynde  the  tiewe  vndiistonding  of  Holi  Scriptme  in  what  eaer  pkce  1ia 
or  ache  sohal  lede  and  stadie,** 

*  Sw  QMqttet»  Tht  OU  EngUA  BibU,  oh.  iv  (1897).  and  a  pafer  lij  Sr.  V.  D. 
llUtthmr  in  tliis  Review  for  Jaauaiy  1S96.  *  JEepraMor,  p.  S. 
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"was  to  Pecock's  mind  untrue  from  first  tr)  last.  And  so  wp  find 
him  insisting  on  the  right  of  the  church, in  the  person  of  the  clergj^ 
to  explain  and  expound  holy  writ.  This  is  chiefly  containtxl  in 
his  Book  of  Faith,  and  is  not  tlie  less  interesting  because  it  reveals 
his  complex  and  self-contradictory  mind.  In  certain  passages 
he  makes  amazing  statements  in  his  claim  that  the  clergy  of  the 
church  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  teaching  authorities.  The  con- 
science of  the  clerical  body,  at  any  rate  in  its  more  learned 
members,  he  seems  to  regard  a*>  necessarily  superior  to  that  of 
the  laity : 

Thou  niaist  not,  for  scharae  of  thi  silf,  putte  thi  conscience  before  the 
consciencis  of  all  the  hool  olcrrrie,  or  ellis  of  the  more  ])firty,  and  of  the 
knnnyn^er  parti  thereof,  nanielith  sitluMi  to  thilk  rleriric  were  as  looth  to 
prre  in  conscience  as  is  looth  to  thee,  and  also  forto  defende  hem  fro 
errour,  nameUch  in  mater  of  Cristen  feith,  thei  kunnen  better  than  thou 
kanst  forto  defende  thee  ;  folowith  uedia,  thou  were  wood  to  seie  nay 
that  In  like  sidle,  yhe  and  bi  greter  cause  and  skile,  stonding  the  dergie, 
or  the  more  kannynger  party,  in  conscience  of  a  mater  consernyng  tiiee, 
as  in  Glisten  reBgioiin,  tiiou  are  bounde  forto  obei  and  fok>we  thilke 
conscience  of  the  clergie.*i* 

He  continues  his  argument  by  citing  a  hypothetical  case  wMch 
could  scarcely  have  carried  much  weight  with  his  ojiponents  : 

Also  thn.s  y  putte  case  : — in  a  large,  wyde  parisch  up  loud,  be  an  oold 
symple  hushonde  man,  to  whom  a  greet  famed  kunnyng  mayster  of  di\nnite 
is  curat,  and  parsoun,  and  viker.  This  husbond  num  is  enfoornied  and 
taught  of  the  seid  his  famose  curat  forto  l)ileeve  as  feith  a  certeyn  article, 
which  in  trouthe  is  heresie.  This  man  hath  no  motive,  neither  can  fynde 
cause,  wbi  he  schulde  walke  wyde  forto  examine  whether  his  curat  techitli 
bim  nghtli  or  no.  And  therefore  this  man  deyeth  to  the  seid  doctrine  of 
his  curat,  as  stiffsli  as  lie  doith  to  eay  other  article  which  he  hath  leemyd 
of  the  same  curat  to  be  feith.  In  this  case,  it  is  holds  of  fol  good  clerlds, 
by  great  skills,  that  this  man  is  excused  in  his  now  seid  errour,  and  not 
oonU  he  is  ezcusid  but  he  plesith  God.*^ 

He  is  singularly  weak  when  he  begs  the  question,  as  he  does 
more  than  once.  For  instance,  he  says  that  the  clergy  would 
always  be  willing  to  give  audience  to  their  objectors  'if  thei 
perceyve  such  witt  in  you,  and  that  ye  kunnen  uttre  it  to  hem,  and 
redeli  thanne  schal  be  first  tyme  to  you  forto  folowe  youre  owne 
witte  in  mater  of  feith,  and  forto  prefenre  youre  witt  bifore  the 
wittis  of  the  clergie  \^  The  question  sqggests  itself,  would  the 
cUngy  be  likely  to  have  such  perception  of  the  wit  of  their 
adyersaries  ?  And  the  answer  seems  tolerably  clear  if  Pecock 
in  any  measure  represents  his  brethren.  Further  on  in  the 
same  chapter  he  says  that  men  ought  to  obey  the  church 

»  Booko/FmtKp.2gS,  "  Ibid.  pp. 223,224. 

»  /Me.  pp.  280, 231. 
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until  such  time  as  they  can  prove  the  church  to  be  wrong.  More 
than  this  the  church  will  not  ask.  But  he  does  not  hold  out  any 
hope  that  such  proof  will  ever  be  forthcoming.  Indeed,  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  he  speaks  as  though  no  one  can  ever  prove  the 
church  to  be  mistaken : 

But  80  it  is  that  thou,  what  lay  man  ever  thou  be  of  the  seid  aoort,  canst 
not  prove  that  the  ehiidieeiiith  in  tiieseidmaten. . . .  If  thou  eeie  that  thou 
canst  prove,  rleerli  and  undotttabili,  that  the  chirche  enith  in  the  seid 

maters,  y  ask  of  tliee,  to  whom  canst  thoii  it  prove.^  .  . .  Wherefore  folewith 
ageuward,  that  if  tho  evydentis  mowe  not  so  moche  move  othere  men, 
neither  the  cliirc  Ih».  thou  liast  not  at  tlii  silf  such  evydencis,  hi  which  thou 
cuust  prove  at  tiu  and  to  thi  6iif,  uudoutabili  aud  cleerii,  thi  parti  to 
be  trewe  which  thou  holdist  contxarie  to  the  chiiche,  and  that  the  ohirelie 
errith  in  the  matets. 

As  the  chureli  was  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  objections,  the  state- 
ment was  a  fairly  safe  one  to  make.  There  is  nothing  startlingly 
unorthodox  in  all  this;  in  fact  it  is  quite  the  other  way,  and  if 
these  passages  on  the  churcIi  stood  alone,  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  relation  of  Pecock  to  his  generation^ 
for  he  would  not  differ  from  it.  But  what  we  have  just  been 
considering  is  closely  interwoven  with  other  expressions  of  opinion 
which  represent  an  entirely  different  side  of  his  character.  In 
the  same  breath  in  which  he  maintained  the  rights  of  the  clergy 
as  a  teaching  body,  he  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  the 
clergy  themselves  could  scarcely  have  relished.  Even  when  up- 
holding their  authority,  he  is  careful,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make 
it  plain  that  he  refers  to  the  more  learned  of  their  number,  and  he 
is  not  slow  to  (•()ni}>laiii  against  many  of  the  bod}'  who  fall  short 
in  this  respect.  "  Alas."  he  writes.  '  the  Cristen  clergie  laboren 
not  as  yitt  forto  considere  clerli  what  feith  is  in  his  ()wne  kinde. 
and  which  ben  the  evydencis  wherebi  it  schulde  Ije  proved,  and 
forto  di.spose  tho  evydencis  in  cleer  formal  maner  of  silogisme.'  ^ 
Again. 

Forwld,  if  derkis  take  nut  liedc.  huu  aiul  wherbi  the  articli.s  of  oure 
Cristen  feith  owen  to  be  grouudid  and  {)roved  and  defeudid,  such  tyme 
may  come,  in  which  advenaries  schulen  fyude  the  postb  and  the  pler»  of 
oure  i^th  ao  nnleemyd  and  nakid,  forto  mejmtene  and  defwide  cure  feith, 
and  tho  advezearies,  bi  her  gteet  evydencis  to  be  maad  withynne  tiie 
boondis  of  the  kinde  perteyiiing  to  feith,  and  scorn  oure  feith,  and  per- 
aventure  so  it  schal  be  in  the  tyme  of  Anticriflt  to  come,  for  defaute  of  sad 
and  wel  1(M>rued  divinis,  whiche  schulde  thanne  be  and  yitt  schulen  not 
thanne  be. 

And  tliat  for  the  clergie  schal  more  labour  aboute  worldli  kunnyng 
of  lawe,  and  of  wynning,  and  aboute  benefids  and  worschipis,  than  abonle 

■*  Book  oj  Faith,  p.  196.  IM.  p.  199. 
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the  kuiin}iig  of  substantial  scole  of  dyvynite,  other  than  inythe  such 
MS  serveth  for  sermouns  in  pulpit  which  lay  meu  trowen  ai  to  be  sub- 
stancial  divinitie.''* 

When  in  the  prologue  of  the  Book  of  Faith  he  affirmed  that 
'  no  clerk  oughte  be  displesid '  ^  with  what  was  to  follow,  ho 
must  surely  have  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  tiubt  he  was  about  to 
stir  1^  a  good  deal  of  clerical  displeasure.  His  strong  utterancee 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  church  are  confronted  by  a 
similar  modification  in  his  own  writings.  We  have  listened  to 
liim  as  he  has  challenged  the  LK)llards  to  prove  the  church  to  be 
wrong,  with  the*  air  of  a  man  who  knows  that  his  case  is  a  .safe  one. 
But  Pecock  himself  admitted  that  the  church  might  err.  nor 
would  he  allow  her  anything  hut  a  very  modified  jurisdiction  in 
relation  to  the  scriptures.  This  latter  proposition  is  discu.ssed  with 
great  care  in  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  part  ii  of  the  Book  of  Faith. 
In  the  argument,  the  son  who  is  represented  as  the  objector, 
Pecock  being  the  father,  raises  the  question  by  means  of  eight 
propositions  as  to  whether  the  church  is  not  superior  to  scripture. 
Pecock  entirely  opposes  the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  church 
in  this  relation.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  element 
of  unorthodo.xy  in  considering  this  matter  at  all.  According  to 
the  Roman  view,  the  Bible  and  the  church  could  scarcely  be 
brought  into  rivalry  with  each  other.  They  would  he  regarded 
rather  as  essential  parts  of  one  whole,  each  fulfilling  its  own 
function  in  bo  far,  and  onlv  in  so  far.  as  it  was  allied  with  the 
other.  If  any  supremacy  was  to  be  allowed,  it  must  be  tliat  of 
the  church,  without  whose  handling  the  Biide  could  not  fully 
yield  the  word  of  truth.  This  view  is  taught  by  Walden  in  an 
imaginary  dialogue  between  himself  and  Wychf.  Wyclif  states 
that  in  doubtful  things  scripture  is  to  be  consulted,  its  teaching 
followed,  and,  where  it  pronounces  no  opinion,  the  matter  is  to 
be  dismissed.  Walden  replies  that  such  teaching  is  a  Tirtual 
denial  of  the  article  of  the  creed  '  I  believe  one  CftUiolio  and 
Apostolic  Church Without  the  church,  he  says,  we  could  not 
belieye  the  gospel,  e.  g.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  expressly 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  church  is  needed  to  define 
that  doctrine.* 

This  is  all  very  different  from  the  view  of  Pecock  on  the 
same  subject.  In  chapter  ii  of  part  ii,  he  makes  much  of  the  written 
word  as  being  superior  to  any  oral  tradition,  and  in  chapter  iy  he 
elaborates  the  argument.  Though  the  aposUes  were  commissioned 
by  Christ  to  teach  and  preach, 

yitt  heiof  folowith  not  that  Crist  as  heiyime  bade  hem  preche  the  gospel, 
and  the  al  hool  feith,  as  suiiicieiitU  or  pzincipali  to  be  doon ;  for  Crist 

Book  oj  FaUh,  p.  138.  «  Ihid.  p.  U8. 
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wolde  that  a  good  pcedung,  not  raflfieient  nrnther  pimcipal,  idiiUde 
bifore  the  teching,  fol  and  sufficient  and  principal,  which  principal  and 
sufficient  teching  aftirward  sdmlde  be  doon  hi  writing  oonli,  or  ellis  h\ 
word  nnd  writiii*,'  toijidere  ;  for,  as  the  philosophir  seith,  kinde  in  his 
worchiug  bigiuneth  fro  iuperiit,  procediug  and  growing  into  perfit.^ 

This  is  entirely  opponte  to  the  doctrine  of  Walden,  who  represented 
the  view  generally  held.  It  reveals  a  protestant  element  in  a  man 
who  was  least  of  all  men  conscions  of  any  lurking  protestantism, 
and  was,  more  than  most  men,  ready  and  willing  to  oppose  it 
by  every  means.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  church  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  church 
of  the  apostolic  age  in  the  matter  of  *  kunnyng  and  power  forto 
witnes  oure  teith  *. 

When  the  son  in  tlie  argument  suggests  that  the  church 
whicli  may  dispense  with  scripture  or  interpret  scripture  is 
therefore  above  scripture,  Pecock  replies  that  scripture  is  not  all 
of  equal  importance.  It  contains  many  ordinances  of  the 
apostles,  which  the  pope  may  quite  conceivably  revoke,  if  the 
times  demand  such  revocation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains 
ordinances  of  Christ,  e.g.  the  sacraments,  with  which  no  pope 
nor  clerk  may  dispense.  The  church,  it  is  true,  may  interpret 
and  expound  the  Bible,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate 
these  terms  or  to  misapprehend  their  meaning : 

T  seie  that  power  forto  interprete,  expowue,  and  declare  which  is  the 
right  sense  of  Scripture,  is  not  bat  a  ful  litil  power  upon  Scripture,  as 
power  iMto.oonstme  Smpture  aftir  rewlis  of  grants  b  a  f ul  litil  power 
upon  Scripture,  but  yitt  moche  lasse  than  the  othere  power  now  spokun. 
Forwhi,  so  bi  these  powers  no  thing  is  takun  awey  fro  Scripture,  what 
he  had  bifore,  neither  eny  thing  is  sette  of  the  newe  to  Scripture,  what 
Scripture  hadde  uot  bifore.  neither  eny  thing  is  ooniaundid  to  be,  or  not 
to  be,  agens  the  conunaunding,  or  the  nylUng  of  fckripture.*® 

Again, 

And  therfore  In  lijk  maner,  in  this  present  pnrpos,  it  is  that  though  the 

clergie,  or  sum  of  the  clei  <rie,  l>i  hor  greet  leomyng have  power  or  kunnyng 
forto  declare  to  sympler  folk  which  is  the  verri  sense  and  undirstonding  of 
Scrijiturc,  yitt  herof  folowith  not  that  the  clergif.  or  thilk  persoone  of  thf 
ciergie  so  declaring,  is  worthier  in  weie  of  groundnii;  what  Scripture  was 
ordeyned  to  grounde,  bi  his  dew  undirstonding  of  treuthe,  than  is  the 
same  Scripture  in  him  silf  forto  so  grounde.*^ 

He  concludes  this  chnjiter  witli  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  force  of  credo  and  that  of  credo  in.  It  is  the  former  and 
not  the  latter  which  applies  to  the  church  in  the  Creecl.  This 
is  important,  as  it  sets  limits  to  the  regard  men  should  have  lor 
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the  church.  The  article  itself  was  merely  introduced  on  account 
of  heretics  who  taught  that  there  wore  many  churches.  It  was 
intended  to  combat  the  false  notion  of  ecclesiastical  plurality, 
not  to  teacli  what  Peoook  holds  to  be  the  false  notion  of  ecclesi- 
astical infallibility : 

Whezfore  folowith  that  hi  the  tenour  of  thilk  article  in  the  common 
crade,  in  which  and  bi  which  we  ben  taught  f  orto  bileeve  oon  hoU  univenal 

chirche  to  be,  we  ben  not  taught  forto  bileeve  to  the  holi  universal  chirche, 
that  is  to  seie,  forto  bileeve  tiiat  the  hoU  univenal  chirche  eeith  and 
techith  tiouthe.^ 

This  chapter  is  specially  interesting  because  it  foreshadows  what 
was  in  the  missing  chapters  of  the  book.  Peoock  announces  his 
intention  of  appljdng  the  same  reasoning  to  baptism,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  anid  everlasting  life.  One  can  only  conjecture  what 
he  wrote  on  those  subjects,  but  conjecture  at  least  suggests  that 
a  good  deal  of  it  must  have  been  characteristically  unorthodox. 

In  comparing  the  opposite  elements  of  teaching  that  we  have 
been  examining,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  the  one  with  the  man  who  uttered  the  other. 
The  true  explanation  of  their  self-contradic  tory  character  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  unconsciously  assumed  two 
characters.  Reginald  Pecock,  the  bishop,  and  Reginald  Pecock, 
the  independent  thinker,  are  not  one  and  the  same  person.  As 
a  bishop,  he  was  an  accident,  as  an  independent  thinker,  himsslf. 
The  second  set  of  opmions — those  that  have  just  been  under 
oar  notice — represents  tiie  man  free  from  trammel  and  convention, 
and  prepared  to  walk  where  he  would  without  attention  to  ruts 
and  grooves.  But  when  he  defends  church  authoriiy  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  quite  apart  from  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  his  contention,  we  feel  that  this  is  not  the  role  for  which  he 
was  intended.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  weakness  of  some  of 
his  arguments  and  the  grotesqueness  of  some  of  his  conclusions. 
A  false  position  is  a})t  to  drive  the  wisest  into  absurdity.  Yet 
it  may  have  l)een  that  his  sense  of  humour  was  more  alert  than 
\vc  know,  and  that,  finding  himself  to  some  degree  imprisoned, 
he  chose  to  make  the  conditions  of  his  captivity  seem  ridiculous. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  what  may  be  called  Pecock's  own 
subject,  the  special  scope  of  his  original  mind,  viz.  his  view 
of  the  relation  of  man's  reasoning  faculties  (the  '  doom  of  natural 
resoun ')  to  the  Bible.  Other  men  had  studied  this  question. 
Pecock  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  on  the  relation  of  the  old  law  to  the  natural  law.  Walden 
had  recognized  that  the  law  of  nature  was  a  preparation  for  some- 
thing higher  than  itself.    He  speaks  of  the  '  religion  of  the 
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perfect '  (i.e.  of  the  religious  orders)  as  having  taken  its  beginning 
'  in  the  time  of  the  law  of  Nature  \  and  quotes  with  approval  the 
practices  of  the  Egyptian  ascetics  as  the  germ  of  the  asceticism 
practised  in  the  Christian  monasteries.*^  In  Pecock's  own  day 
also  it  was  Sir  John  Fortesono  who  hnd  made  a  lofty  claim  fc»r 
the  law  of  nature,  seeing  in  it.  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel,  the 
justiticatioii  that  men  sliould  do  t«»  others  as  they  themsehes 
would  he  done  by.  Hut  Peeock.  in  his  revolt  against  Lullard 
bibliolatry,  struck  out  a  new  and  original  path  in  Ins  ajiplication 
of  this  law  to  the  subject  of  biblical  inspiration  and  interpretation. 

Of  the  three  errors  in  this  matter  against  which  he  contended, 
the  following  was  the  one  that  called  forth  his  most  remarkable 
and  startling  utterances :  '  That  no  ordinance  is  to  be  esteemed 
a  law  of  God,  unless  it  be  grounded  in  Holy  Scripture.*  His 
consideration  of  this  assertion  leads  him  to  inquire  into  and 
.  assign  limitations  to  the  scope  of  the  Bible.  The  limiting  force 
is  '  mannis  resoun '.  This  has  its  divine  purpose,  and  where  it 
works  there  is  no  place  for  scripture : 

It  longith  not  to  Holy  Scriptoie,  neither  it  is  his  office  into  which 
Ciod  hath  him  ozdeyned,  neither  it  is  his  part  forto  grounde  eny  goner- 
nannce  or  deede  or  seruice  of  (»od,  or  eny  lawe  of  God,  or  eny  troathe 
which  maimis  lesoon  by  natuie  may  fynde,  leeme,  and  knowe.^ 

He  proceeds  at  once  to  apply  this  to  the  moral  law.  Whatever 
thing  is  oidained,  he  says,  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  truth  must 
declare  that  truth  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  known  by 
any  other  means.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moral  law  can 
be  known  quite  apart  from  the  help  of  scripture,  and  indeed  was 
known  long  before  the  Bible  was  written.  The  understanding 
of  moral  law  rests  upon  the  judgement  of  man's  natural  reason : 

But  ao  it  is,  that  of  no  vertu,  goucrnaiu  c,  or  treuthc  of  Goddis  moral 
lawe  and  sendee,  into  whos  fynding,  leeniing,  and  knowing  mannis  witt 
may  hy  his  natural  stronfrtho  niul  natural  helpis  come,  Holi  S<-riptnre  al  oon 
geucth  the  sufrR-ieiit  kunnying  ;  neitluT  fro  and  out  of  Holi  ^icripturo  al 
oon,  whether  he  be  take  for  the  Newe  Testament  al  oon,  or  for  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Oold  to  gidere,  as  anoon  after  schal  be  proued,  groMith 
lorth  and  cometh  forth  al  the  knowing  which  is  nedefol  to  be  had  vpon 
it :  whwfore  nedis  fokwilh,  that  of  no  vertu  or  gousmaimce  or  trouthe 
into  which  the  doom  of  man"»^  reaoun  may  sufficientii  ascende  and  roitu> 
to,  for  to  it  fynde,  leeme,  and  knowe  withoute  leuelacioun  fro  God  mad 
ther  vpon,  is  groundid  in  HoH  Scripture.*^ 

Wherfore  doom  of  natural  re.soun  . . .  and  not  Holi  Scripture  i.s  the  ground 
of  ail  the  seid  gouernaimcis,  deedis,  vertues,  and  trouthis.  .  .  .  £ch  of 
these  gouemauncis,  tvonthiB,  and  vertaes,  now  to  be  lehercid,  mowe  be 
knowen  bi  doom  of  retoun  as  sufficientii  as  Holy  Seriptme  techith  hem 

«  W«ld«n,  DoOnnak,  torn.  U  UK  u,  o.  I. 
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to  be  don,  though  Holi  Scripture  had  left  al  his  teehing  whicH  lie  makith 
"vpon  any  of  hem.^ 

He  then  enumerates  theee  '  goueraauncis  *.   They  are 

that  God  is  moost  to  be  loued  of  man  ;  and  that  a  man  schulde  loue  him 
silf  and  his  neighbore  as  him  silf,  though  not  so  niiche  as  him  silf  ;  that 
a  man  schulde  bo  trewc  to  God  in  paiymg  hise  just  promissis,  if  he  hath 
eny  suche  maad  to  God  ;  that  he  be  meke  to  God  in  not  amys  tempting 
God  ageas  reson ;  that  he  leuerence  (3od,  and  that  he  take  bisjmes  for 
to  kexne  wlut  pkaitii  God,  that  he  do  it  to  God  or  for  God ;  that  a  man 
oughte  be  temperat  in  eting  and  drinking,  and  not  be  glotenose ;  and 
that  he  oughte  be  oontynent  or  holding  mesure  in  deedis  of  gendring ;  and 
that  he  ou^te  be  meke  to  otheie  men  and  not  pzond ;  and  that  he  oughte 
Im  tiewe  and  just  to  otliere  men ;  and  that  he  oughte  he  mylde  in  speche 
And  answere  ;  and  that  he  oughte  be  paoient  and  sobre  in  tribulacioimB ; 
and  that  he  oughte  be  doughy  and  strong  in  gode  werkis.^ 

He  specially  angles  out  matrimony  and  usury  as  receiving  scant 
explanation  in  the  Bible.  Once  more  the  judgement  of  man*s 
reason  is  necessaiy  to  supply  what  scripture  fails  to  give; 
indeed,  in  all  these  questions  we  could  arrive  at  a  good  under- 
stancfoig  even  if  Hofy  Writ  did  not  exist  at  all.* 

What  then  is  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Bible  in  relation 
to  morality  ?  Pecook  has  his  answer.  It  does  not  teach  men  the 
moral  law ;  it  encourages  them  to  keep  it : 

But  80  it  is  that  Uoli  Scripture  dooth  not  elUs  aboute  the  moral  vertues 
and  gouemaunda  and  tienthis  of  Goddis  moral  lawe  and  sezuice  1»f ore 
aeid  in  tiie  firste  conduaioun,  saue  oonH  this,  that  he  lemembrith,  or 
ezortith,  or  biddith,  or  counseilith  men  vpon  the  vertues  and  gouemauncis 
and  forto  vae  hem,  and  forto  flee  the  contrarie  vicis  of  hem,  as  ech  man 
mai  se  bi  reding  where  euere  he  wole  where  mensioun  is  mad  of  enj  moral 
vertu  in  the  Gold  Testament  or  of  the  Newe.  For  he  biddith  a  man  to  be 
raeke,  and  ho  tochith  not  bifore  what  mekenes  is.  He  biddith  a  man  to  be 
pacient,  and  yit  he  not  biioie  techith  what  pacience  is.  And  so  forth  of  ech 
vertu  of  Goddis  lawe.*" 

Again, 

Yitt  it  may  perteyne  weel  ynough  to  Holi  Scripture  that  he  reherce  such  now 
Bflid  gouemauncis  and  tieuthis . . .  that  bi  thitk  reheieing  and  witnessying 
so  doon  bi  Holi  Scripture  to  men  the  men  schulden  be  bothe  remembrid, 
stirid,  piouokid,  and  ezortid  lorto  the  rather  performe  and  fulfllle  the 
same  so  rehercid  and  witnessid  gouemancis  and  trouthis.*'* 

Moral  truth  is,  of  course,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  grounded  there.  If  this  were  the  case  then 
equidly  would  scripture  be  the  ground  of  certain  truths  of  natural 
philosophy,  a  contention  which  no  one  would  maintain.* 

*•  Bepressor,  p.  13.  *»  Ibid.  p.  13.  Ibid.  pp.  !."»,  1(>. 
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This  kind  of  reasoning  led  him  to  take  up  a  position  which 
must  have  been  equally  distasteful  to  the  Lollards  and  to  his  owti 
colleagues  in  the  church.  Suppose  a  moral  truth  contained  in 
scripture  seems  to  disagree  with  the  moral  law,  which  of  the 
two  is  to  be  followed  ?  Pecock  has  no  doubt  at  all  upon  the 
point.  Scripture  is  not  the  proper  ground  of  the  moral  law, 
consequently  it  is  to  be  rejected  in  the  case  of  such  disagreements. 
His  own  words  are  as  follows : 

And  if  eny  somying  discorde  he  bitwixte  the  wordis  writen  in  the 
outward  book  of  iloli  Scripture  aud  the  doom  uf  resoun,  write  in  luaunis 
aoule  and  herte,  the  woidis  so  writen  witboutforth  oughten  be  ezpowned 
and  be  interpretid  and  brought  forto  accozde  with  the  doom  of  nwmi  in 
tiulk  mater;  and  the  doom  of  resoun  oughte  not  forto  be  ezpowned, 
^oaid,  interpretid,  and  broughte  forto  accorde  with  the  seid  outward 
writing  in  Holi  Scriptuie  of  the  Bible  or  ooghtwhere  eUis  out  of  the  Bibie.^ 

There  was  enough  in  this  passage  to  damage  any  deigymaii,  who, 
thinking  and  speaking  thus,  happened  to  be  bom  in  tiie  fifteenth 
century.  Although  he  recognizes  that  the  Bible  was  ordained  to 
ground  articles  of  faith  and  to  give  men  the  positive  laws  that 
conoem  the  sacraments,  he  seems  desirous  of  placing  within  the 
narrowest  limits  all  truths  with  which  reason  has  no  concern. 
Thus,  he  asserts  that  the  greater  part  of  God's  law  is  contained 
in  natural  religion  rather  than  in  the  Bible,"  and  that  no  one  can 
understand  the  moral  teaching  of  scripture  without  a  knowledge 
of  moral  philosophy." 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  amazing  feature  of  his  view  of  the 
'  doom  of  resoun  '  or  '  lawe  of  kinde  '  is  his  application  of  it  to 
the  sacraments.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  he  claims  for  the  law 
of  nature  a  higher  because  a  more  profitable  place  than  for  the 
law  of  faith : 

Al  the  lawe  of  feith  which  Uoli  Scripture  techith  is  not  so  worthi  and 
so  profitable  to  man  as  is  lawe  of  kinde  taught  out  of  Holi  Scriptuie  bi 
doom  of  resoun,  with  outo  godli  leneladoun.  Forwhi  thus  forto  spelw  of 
lawe  of  feith  ther  is  no  lawe  of  faith,  saue  it  which  is  positijf  lawe  of  ^Ui ; 

and  al  positijf  lawe  of  feith  is  oonii  lawe  aboute  the  new  sacramentis  ;  and 
the  vsis  of  tho  (as  for  and  bi  hem  »ilf)  ben  vnworthier  and  laase  profitable 
to  man  than  is  lawe  of  kinde,  as  it  is  biioie  proued.^ 

In  another  passage  he  refuses  to  contemplate  the  use  of  the 
sacraments  at  all  apart  from  the  sanction  of  reason : 

The,  and  yit  with  al  this  that  is  now  sad  treuth  is  also  that  the  maldngis 
and  the  vsingis  of  the  seid  newe  saciamentis  mowe  not  be  gionndid  bi  Holi 
Scripture  to  be  cure  gouemauncis  now  l3ai3mg  in  erthe  withoute  help  of 
lesonys  doom,  and  widioute  that  lawe  of  kinde  and  moral  philoso^  and 
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Holy  Scriptuie  gtomide  hem  to  gidere  ;  and  that  into  the  gEomidiiig  of 
hem  the  enydends  or  pfemyeos  which  Holi  Scriptuie  bringith  ben  not 
moie  sabetandal  and  sfciengpr  into  tiie  grounding  than  ben  the  enydencis 
and  pcemiases  which  doom  pi  leaoun  therto  bringeth.'* 

The  foregoing  will  have  served  to  emphasize  the  mental 
attitude  of  Reginald  Pecock  as  being  independent  and  uncon> 
ventioiial,  and  in  reading  The  Bepreswr  one  is  eontiniially  coming 
acioflB  instances  of  a  view  of  the  Bible  which  orthodoxy,  whether 
oathoEo  or  piotestant,  has  never  been  able  to  approve.  He 
recognizes  tie  pleaeore  which  comes  to  the  lay  people  bom 
reading  the  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue,  that  reading  is  '  miche 
delectable  and  swete,  and  drawith  the  reders  into  a  denooioun 
and  a  loue  to  God Bnt  this  can  be  overdone.   The  Bible  may 
be,  and  indeed  is,  sweet ;  yet  as  too  many  sweets  are  bad  for 
children,  too  much  Bible  reading  is  unfitting  for  men  and  women."^ 
Nor  does  he  regard  'the  Bible'  and  'the  Word  of  God'  as 
necessarily  sjrnonymous  terms.    The  one  does  not  absolutely 
include  the  other.  There  is,  e.g.,  an '  inward  Scripture ',  to  make 
*  ouer  litle  *  of  which  is  just  as  much  to  '  trespace  to  God '  as  to 
make  '  ouer  litle '  of  holy  scripture.  If  men  are  afraid  to  dis- 
parage the  written  word,  why  do  they  not  also  fear  to  ignore  the 
teaching  of  the  word  that  is  hidden  within  their  hearts  ?  *  And, 
farther,  which  of  these  two  words  is  superior  to  the  other  ?  The 
answer  given  is  just  what  we  should  not  expect  from  the  Hps  of 
a  medieval  bishop : 

For  certis  this  inwaid  book  or  Scziptaie  of  lawe  of  Idnde  i»  moie 
ueceesarie  to  Gristen  men,  and  is  more  worthi  than  is  the  outward  Bible 
and  the  kunnyng  ther  of,  as  fer  as  thei  bothe  treten  of  the  more  parti  of 
Goddis  lawe  to  man.* 

A  similar  width  of  vision  is  made  plain  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  argument  in  lavourof  many  of  the  practices  which  the  Lollards 
considered  superstitious.  Having  pointed  out  that  there  is  really 
no  true  ground  of  objection  to  these,  he  charactertBtically  adds 
a  saving  clause.  Visible  signs,  he  says,  are  good  and  profitable 
if  used  with  understanding,  specially  for  those  who  cannot  read, 
or  may  not  hear  the  word  of  God ;  yet  they  must  be  used  in 
moderation,  and  specially  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  absorb  the 
leisure  time  which  men  might  bestow  on  reading  or  hearing 
God's  word ;  such  reading  and  hearing  are  to  the  outward  signs 
that  men  employ  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon,  as  a  great  torch  to 
a  little  candle.  '  And  yit  al  this  vndirstonde  not  y  of  the  Bible 
aloon,  as  sum  men  ouer  vnredili  and  ouer  myche  syngulerli 
vndirstonden.'  In  their  judgement  of  this  sentence  Lollard 
and  anti-reformer  would  be  found  united. 

»•  Repressor,  pp.  46,  46.  »  Ibid.  p.  (Hi.  ibid.  p.  67. 
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More  than  once  it  has  been  said  that  Pecock  was  a  man 
who  lived  before  his  time.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  never 
more  plainly  seen  than  in  his  employment  of  the  faculty  of 
criticism.  The  accepted  view  of  the  Donation  of  Constantino*' 
and  that  of  the  Book  of  (Jenesis*^'  are  the  two  subjects  that  he 
submits  to  a  critical  examination.  In  the  matter  of  the  former 
he  displays  a  great  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  authorities  ;  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  main  point  of  importance,  viz.  that  he 
proved  himself  capable  of  striking  out  into  the  path  of  a  method 
HiAife  was  then  anknown,  at  any  rate  in  England.  Again  and 
again  in  WaIden*B  writings  references  are  made  to  the  Donation, 
which  is  never  once  questionedy  and  Waklen  was  typical  ol  the 
church  mind  of  the  day.  More  interesting  still,  in  view  of  modem 
biblical  study,  is  his  treatment  of  Genesis.  Moses,  he  thinks, 
gathered  together  what  had  been  written  by  different  pens  from 
the  time  ol  Enoch : 

And  so  at  tiie  kste,  Mdaeft  gadende  dl  this  to^er,  and  made  a  book 

theiof  which  is  clepid  GeneaiB ;  and  cerlu  tiiis  is  more  likli,  bi  stone  bifore 
aUeggpd,  and  bi  resoun  toipdne,  thui  Into  seie  that  MoyBes  had  bi  in- 

spiracioun  without  eny  manys  bifore  govun  to  him  informacioiin,  namelich 
sithen  we  owen  forto  not  fejTie,  forge,  allegge,  putte,  trowe,  or  holde,  c^ny 
mizacle  to  be  doon,  save  whauue  uede  compellith  us  therto,  that  is  to  seie 
that  we  mowe  not  save  the  caase  otherwise  bi  liklihood  ol  xeaoon.  And 
certis,  sithen  in  this  esse  ther  is  more  liUihode  of  resoun,  lorto  seie  that 
Bfoyaes  hadde  sufficient  infonnadoun  Ufove  ol  writing  hon  he  s(Au]de 
nuJn  the  boke  of  Genesis,  than  there  is  likUhode  to  this,  that  he  had  noon 
snoh  now  seid  informacioun,  therfore  in  this  case  it  is  not  to  renne  into 
m3nracle,  though  dyvers  doctoiuris  in  this  case,  and  in  special  Gregory  upon 
Eisechiel,  without  myche  avisement,  and  soone  moved  bi  devodoun,  so 
doon.** 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  lie  does  not  entirely  cut  himself 
adrift  from  the  literalism  of  his  own  age.  as  when  he  refers 
to  Adam  as  teaching  Enoch,  and  Noah  preserving  the  latter's 
writings  '  saaf  in  his  schipyxj  \  But  the  method  a  man  employs 
is  of  little  account  in  comparison  with  the  spirit  that  animates  it. 

When  we  turn  to  his  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  '  Faith  * 
many  of  his  previously  noted  characteristics  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  none  of  the  interest  that  he  has  inspired  is  lacking.  He  is 
stiU,  at  the  outset,  the  orthodox  theologian;  but  very  soon 
anotiier  side  of  his  mind  is  revealed.  Nor  is  there  much  doubt 
as  to  which  is  the  larger  or  more  representative  of  his  inmost 
self.   His  definition  of  '  faith '  is  as  follows : 

Thilfce  kinds  or  spice  of  knowyng,  which  a  man  gendzith  and  getath 
into  his  nndiistonding,  prinopsfi  bi  the  teiltog  or  denonnciog  of  another 

«  AprwMr,  pp.  SSO-e.  •        o/ JViAft,  pp.  26l-«. 
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peiBooue,  which  may  not  lie,  or  which  is  God. ...  As  if  y  leeme  and  knowe 
this,  which  y  not  bifore  knewe,  that  a  mayde  ban  a  childe  ;  bicause  that 
Gocl,  bi  him  silf  immpdiat<^ly,  or  hi  an  aungel,  or  bi  oon  of  the  apostlis  of 
God  Imth  tolde  it,  or  ni  sum  other  wise  denouncid  it  to  be  trowe,  as  bi 
writing  or  bi  miracle  therfore  doyng,  or  bi  eny  other  sigue  occupiyn^ 
sufficiently  the  stide  of  word ;  thanne  this  knowyng  which  y  leerne  and 
geteto  me  thus  upon  tiiis  oonclusioiiik,  that  a  mayde  baze  a  dhild,  is  sudie 
seid  grettist  feith  . . . ;  and  in  Hjk  maner  it  is  of  eehe  tiettthe, . . .  and 
namelich,  if  tJie  same  treuthe  be  such  that  y  may  not  bi  natural  witte 
suffice  forto  come  into  the  leeniyng,fjnQding»uid  knowyng  of  it,  thatof  ech 
each  trouthe  the  seid  maner  of  leomyng  aid  knowing  is  feith.*'' 

There  is  not  mnoh  to  fiikLfault  with  here  If  we  Judge  it  by  the 
eanone  of  orthodoxy,  but  Pecook  passes  quickly  on  to  something 
of  a  very  different  character.  In  defining  faith,  as  above,  he 
i^ipean  in  the  light  of  a  man  who  has  to  perform  a  somewhat 
uncongenial  task  on  which  he  bestows  only  as  much  time  and 
trouble  as  will  satisfy  the  barest  requirements  of  decency.  This 
task  accomplished,  he  feels  free  to  expend  all  the  energy  he  will 
on  other  matters  which  are  nearer  and  dearer  to  his  heart. 
Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  offer  modifications  of  what  has  gone 
before  that  are  numerous  and  strong  enough  wellnigh  to  obliterate 
his  opening  definition.  Paith,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  to  a  man 
from  some  outside  source.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  man's 
power  of  reason  has  been  put  out  of  court,  nor  tiiat  to  believe 
implies  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of  what  is  taught,  e.g. 

It  folowith  that  the  leemyng  and  knowing  of  ech  treuthe  and  con- 
clusioun  of  feith  muste  nedis  be  hadde  and  gete  bi  argument^  which  is 
a  sillogisme.* 

God  artsth  ns  not  to  eny  bileeve,  neither  we  mows  have  eny otherbileeve, 
aaue  it  to  which  we  have  suche  sufficient  evydencis  as  ben  bifore  seid.* 

The  resoun  may  not  at  his  owne  lust  juge  and  deme  a  thing  to  be  trewe 
or  not  trewe,  but  he  jnuste  nedis  juge  aftir  that  tho  evydencis  to  him 
ravnystrid  moven  him  to  <leenie  ;  that  is  to  seie,  the  resoun  nmste  nedis 
consente  to  thilke  party  which  notabli  hath  strengist  evydence.  .  .  .  But 
agenward,  alas,  the  Cristen  clergie  teboven  not  as  yitt  forto  oonaidere 
deili  what  feith  is  in  his  owne  kuide,  and  whiche  ben  tiie  evydencis  wherbi 
it  schulde  be  proved,  and  forto  dispose  the  evydends  in  deer  foimal  maner 
of  silogisme,  and  to  have  hem  redi  at  mynde.^ 

But  suffre  thou  ordeyne  and  do,  that  the  lawe  and  the  feith,  which  thi 
chirche  at  onv  tviiie  kepith,  be  re( cyved  and  admittid  to  falle  uudir  this 
examinacioun,  whether  it  be  the  sunie  verri  feith  which  thou  and  thi 
apostlis  taughten,  or  no,  and  that  it  be  receyved  into  examinacioun, 
vhetkerlthave  tafliciflnt  evydencis  for  it  to  be  veny  feith,  or  no^ . . . 
And  also,  ellis  it  weie  a  fol  ichamefal  thing  to  the  Glisten  ohifche, 
forto  holde  each  a  feith  for  a  snbstaimoe  of  her  salvadonn,  and  yitt  dunten 

•*  BookofFmOh  pp.  123,  124.        «•  IML  p.  IM.  «  Ihid.  pi  12S. 

Ihid,  p.  181. 
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not  sufiie  it  to  be  ftiaminwl,  idiether  it  ia  worthi  to  be  allowid  for  trofr* 
ieith  or  no.  And  it  were  a  vilonye  putting  to  Cri»t,  that  he  schulde  geve 

such  a  feith  to  his  peple.  and  into  which  feith  he  wolde  his  peplo  tumc  alle 
othere  peple,  and  yitt  ho  wolde  not  allowc  his  feith  to  hp  at  the  ful  tried, 
and  that  he  durste  not  be  aknowe  his  feith  to  be  so  pure  and  so  fyne  fro 
al  failflheede,  that  it  myghte  not  bi  atrengthe  of  eny  evydence  be  overcomen.* 

When  he  is  confronted  by  tlic  words  of  St.  CJreporw  '  feith 
liath  no  merit,  to  which  mannys  resoiin  gcueth  other  sure  })roof  or 
experience,' '°  he  makes  one  of  those  attacks  upon  patristic 
authority  which  was  a  principal  eliarpe  against  him  at  his  trial. 
Holy  and  learned  men  are  not  infallible,  and  St.  Gregory's  words 
may  be  capable  of  more  interpretatioiis  than  one  ;  but  if  thoy  were 
really  directed  against  the  nee  of  reaeibn  in  matters  of  faith,  '  it 
wolde  folowe  that  he  spake  them  unkunnyngli,  or  unaTisicDi  and 
unwaili.*  ^  He  also  refuses  to  accept  the  incident  of  St.  Thomas 
as  an  argument  against  the  need  of  evidence ;  he  diBtigguisbes 
between '  opinial  *  and  '  sciencial  *  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
one  feel  that  he  regarded  most  truths  as  open  questions ;  and 
he  closes  the  argument  by  stating  clearlj-  that  there  is  no  finality 
in  matters  of  belief,  and  that  truths  are  only  to  be  aeee])ted  as  such 
'  unto  tyme  to  the  contraric  be  gete  more  likeli  evydence  '."^ 
True,  indeed,  he  allowed  some  modification  to  all  this  in  the 
matter  of  the  central  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation,  but  this  allowance  is  expressed  somewhat  vaguely, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  stand  against  his  other  con- 
clusions.^* In  a  word,  he  sought  to  entrust  everything  in  the 
Christian  Creed  to  the  judgement  of  reason,  and  to  him  the 
gneatest  offence  of  all  was  the  '  prisony  ng  of  feith 

It  is  impossible  to  form  but  one  opinion  of  his  kiyally  to  the 
call  of  reason.  He  made  claims  on  its  behalf  that  sound  eztiava- 
gant,  and  we  wonder  whether  he  realized  their  implication.  But 
reason  for  him  was  synonymous  with  divine  gtiidance,  and  when 
it  summoned  him.  he  obeyed,  no  matter  how  far  he  was  bidden 
to  stray  from  the  recognized  paths.  The  man  who  welcomes 
truth  in  whatever  form  it  may  come,  and  who  does  not  fail  to  see 
the  homage  that  is  due  to  learning,  can  never  turn  from  the  study 
of  Reginald  Pecock  without  feelings  of  admiration,  which,  mingled 
though  they  be  with  others  of  a  different  sort,  ins})ire  the  regret 
that  his  opportunities  were  not  wider,  and  his  days  spent  in 
a  century  where,  under  the  warm  sun  of  sympathy,  he  might  have 
done  greater  work  and  been  in  eveiy  sense  a  greater  man. 


£.  M.  Blackie. 
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The  English  at  Tangier 

IN  the  year  1 661  the  little  town  of  Tangier,  the  '  eye  of  Africa  % 
was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  Enghsh  crown.  Together 
with  Bombay  it  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  t  he  Princess  Catharine 
of  Portugal,  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  il  of  England.  On 
30  Januar^•  16fi2  the  town  was  entered  by  a  British  garrison,  which 
held  it  for  two  and  twenty  years,  in  tlie  fa<  e  of  eontinual  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  and  in  spite  of  inadequate  support  from 
home.  It  was  the  expressed  desire  of  the  king  that  Tangier 
should  be  not  only  a  naval  station  and  a  centre  for  commerce, 
but  also  the  starting-point  of  an  extensive  English  colony  in 
AMca.^  To  this  end  some  of  tlie  soldlen  upere  gtv«ii  a  passage 
for  their  wiTes  and  chOditn,  and  merchants,  EngUsh  and  foreign, 
-were  encomraged  to  settle  in  the  place.  But  the  enteipiise  proved 
too  great  a  financial  burden  to  be  well  sustained  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II ;  after  the  first  three  years  the  bounds  of  the 
settlement  were  scarcely  enlarged,  and  it  was  left  to  stmgi^  on 
as  best  it  could,  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  men,  money,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions.  The  story  of  this  ill-fated  attempt 
at  colonization  is  recorded  in  hundreds  of  contemporary  letters 
jind  doeuments  ;  most  of  these  deal  only  with  public  affairs, 
but  here  and  there  may  be  found  a  chance  remark,  which,  witli 
three  or  four  contemporarj-^  diaries,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  English  inhabitants  of  Tangier  between  1662  and 
1684.2 

New-comers  who  visited  Taqgier  during  the  English  occupation 
usually  gained  a  favouisble  impression  of  the  place.  When 
Lord  Belasyse  arrived  to  take  up  his  duties  as  governor  in  April 
1665,  he  wrote  home  to  report '  the  nobleness  of  its  oituation  and 
great  importance  to  the  Crowne ' ;  he  was  delighted  to  find  'all 

■  Commltsion  and  Iiutructions  \fsit  Henry,  earl  of  Peterburght  first  English  governor 
of  Tangier^  6  September  1661. 

*  The  principel  Msvoes  of  infonnatian  are  letters  from  the  goveraorH  and  other 
officialH  at  Tangier,  among  the  State  Pap<»rn  at  the  Public  Record  Office  (Colonial  OflBce 
279,  1-49) ;  John  Luke'H  Journal  at  Tangier  (Britiiih  3Iuseum,  Add.  MS.  36028) ;  Tht. 
Prtaemt  Stale  of  Tmngier,  by  *  0.  P.%  1676  (British  IfoMont.  Ihuuphbto  MSa,  3S); 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmley's  AeeouiU  of  Tontgier  and  Journal  ni  Tangier  (privately  printed), 
( British  Museum,  614,  K.  15.  [2]) ;  and  Samuel  Pep3rH'  '  Tangier  JjOonml'  (John  Smith'a 
Lije,  Journals,  and  Corre«po»drn<x  of  S.  PepjfS,  1841.) 
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the  orraoge  trees  tipped  with  flowers,  which  he  left  in  England 
BO  with  snow  and  Ice His  Majesty,  he  thought, 

would  have  a  frreatoi  c.sttaine  of  it  than  any  other  of  his  dominions,  weare 
he  heaie  to  see  the  prospects  of  the  Stieights  uppon  Spain,  tlie  shipps 
that  pass,  the  fnitefofl  mountsgDes  (rf  AJEiique,  the  fragrent  perfumes 
of  floweis,  rare  frateB  and  aalkds,  exeellent  ayie,  meates  and  wums,  which 
this  phkoe  most  seamingly  affords,  or  shall  do.* 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  'G.  P.',  describing  Tangier  in  1676, 
Bays :  '  It  is  certalnljr  a  veiy  sweet  and  weU-ehosen  phiee,  at  thi» 
foot  of  a  very  great  Hill  on  which  the  Castle  standeth  . . .  fenced 
with  a  high  tUn  old-fashioned  walL*  Most  of  the  bnildingSf  he 
says,  were  in  the  Spanish  style,  the  better  sort  built  of  stone,  with 
tiled  roofs. 

Houses  an  low  and  generally  little,  with  Spanish  loofs  almost  flat, 
the  WaUs  generally  of  Stone  and  Hadd,  the  covering  crooked  Tike,  the 

In-side  and  Ciolings  of  Slit  Deal  or  Pine.  Tliere  are  many  of  the  Officera 
and  principal  Townsmen  who  have  fine  large  commodious  and  well- 
furnished  Houses  and  Gardens  ;  and  indeed  the  Houses  are  for  the  moet 
part  verj'  pretty  and  convenient,  hardly  any  without  a  little  Garden, 
but  extremely  beautiful  and  delighting,  full  of  sweet  Herbs  and  pleasant 
Trees,  especially  Vines,  which  running  up  upon  Pillars  made  of  Stone 
and  Espaliers  made  of  great  Reeds,  all  their  Walks  and  Back*sadeB  and 
Spare-places  are  covered  and  shaded  witii  Vines,  mightity  leadui  witii 
excellent  Grapes,  of  divers  sorts  siaes  and  shapes,  and  some  very  eaily 
ripe.* 

The  most  strikh^g  feature  of  the  phice  was  undoubtedly  the 
broad  stone  pier  known  to  fame  as  the  Mole,  one  of  the  greatest 
engineering  works  of  the  period,  which  with  its  battery  of  guns 
protected  Tangier  from  attack  by  sea,  and  made  the  harbour 
a  base  of  operations  against  the  '  Salli  rovers  '  and  ])irates  from 
Algiers,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Tetuan,  who  infested  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Near  the  water-side,  on  rising  ground  at  the  head 
of  the  Mole,  stood  a  fortified  building  known  as  York  ("astle  and 
used  as  a  magazine.  Ck).*^'  to  its  landward  gale  was  a  .spacious 
parade-ground,  where  2.(MKi  men  might  draw  up  in  o|H'n  order.* 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  which  rose  steeply  Ix'hind  tJie  parade-ground 
was  the  upper  cattle,  '  situated  securely  and  dehghtfully/  and 
strongly  fortified,  with  four  massive  bastions  of  old  Portqgueee 
workmanship.  The  outer  walk  enelosed  storehouses  and  gandena, 
and  the  goremor^s  house,  which  Lord  BlDddleton  made  'very 
noble,  large,  and  commodious '  at  a  cost  of  £800.*  It  commanded 

■  Report  of  Lord  BelanyMe,  13  April  ItMio,  Colonui  Office  271».  4,  f.  71. 

*  Tk*  PrtteiU  SkO*  ofTtmgiet,  ISTS^  pp.  14-18. 

*  RawlinKon  MS.  D.  91(5.  f.  «7  (Bodkiaii  T.ibrarv). 

*  Thi  Pntent  StakoJ  Tangier,  29;  Middle  ton  to  the  Lords  CoiuuiisMODen»  for 
Tangier.  S  Febnuiy  1672/3,  OdIoi^I  OSoe  879,  ft  888  «cf . 
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a  l>euutiful  view  of  the  bay  and  straits,  and  ail  ships  passing  to 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  sailed  within  sight  of  its  windows. 
The  westward  lampartB  of  the  upper  oastle  overiooked  the  open 
coantiy :  '  a  Umd  veiy  rich  and  pleasant,  abundant^  loxnriaiit 
in  the  production  of  fine  flofweis  (as  Narcissus,  Iris,  Crocus,  etc.), 
and  sweet-smelling  Plants,  which  with  so  much  caie  and  cost  are 
nourished  and  reared  in  the  Gardens  of  Europe ;  so  that  the  Hay 
made  there  by  the  Garison,  is  only  a  withered  nosegay  of 
Rosemary,  Thyme,  Marjoram,  Pennyroyal,  and  other  sweets 
smelling  herbs.'  ^ 

The  population  of  Tangier  varied  in  number  from  time  to  time 
during  tlie  English  occupation,  but  was  never  very  large.  The 
garrison  consisted  usually  of  only  1,2()(»  to  1,400  soldiers,  including 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  but  was  occasionally  increased  to  2,0{K) 
or  more.®  Besides  the  garrison  there  were  usually  about  600 
inhabitants,  including  some  English  merchants  and  a  sprinkling 
of  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  and  Jews.* 
Social  distinctions  were  rigidly  observed :  the  leaders  of  society 
were  the  governor  and  his  lamily,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
garrison  and  the  chief  engineers,  who  formed  a  select  odterie  of 
'  about  20  famifiee  that  were  conversant  one  with  the  other and 
admitted  to  their  most  exclusive  entertainments  only  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  who  came  to  the  place  from  time  to  time,  the 
successive  commanders  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  the 
*  gentlemen  captains  '  of  the  king's  frigates.  Next  in  rank  came 
a  social  group  made  up  of  the  municipal  dignitaries,  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  the  minister  and  doctors,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
minor  officials  of  the  Mole  office,  the  governor's  secretarA%  and  the 
more  important  merchants  ;  this  group  was  linked  to  the  first  by 
a  few  of  the  subaltern  officers,  who  were  not  above  accepting  less 
exalted  entertainment  than  that  of  oocasionsi  official  dinner- 
parties at  the  castle.  Below  this,  again,  were  the  private  soldiers 
and  their  families,  the  Hole  workpeople,  shopkeepers  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  various  hangers-on  of  the  garrison.  Besides  these 
there  was  a  shifting  company  of  foreigners  with  social  gradationa 
of  their  own,  ranging  from  the  well-to-do  merchant  to  the  lowest 

'  The  PrtatiU  State  oj  Tangier,  p.  20. 

*  *  The  first  EatefaliihiMnt  far  Tu«ter.*  10  Ootob«r  1661.  Coloakl  Office  279^  1, 
f.  SS;  *An  Establishment  for  Tangier.'  10  March  IfMW.  State  Pajwrs,  Dom..  Entry 
BoolBi  90,  ff.  £2,53;  *An  EsUblishment  for  Tangier/  9  March  1074/5,  War  Office 
OidL  Mw.  1S82  <Brt*bliihiiMitt  Book  bimI  Wumnt  Book). 

*  '  An  Abstract  of  the  State  of  the  City  and  Garrison  of  Tanger,  on  h  Survey  taken 
thereof  the  »>th  December  1H7«."  Colonial  Office  279.  19,  f.  371  ;  'A  Character  of 
Tangier  with  its  present  state  and  condition,'  Capt.  fioiland  it  Mediterranean  Journal, 
0 MM  ie7<»FtoF7smila  18,2899.1.60,  OuBbridgeUiiivetrityUb^  *An 
aooDunt  of  the  civil  inhabitants  of  theCitty  of  Tanger.  1«7K.'  Dartmouth  MSS.,  HUt. 
MBS,  CommMtUm  Iteport,  i.  37 ;  '  The  inhabitants  exclusive  of  the  garrison,'  1683, 
Mi.  p.  85. 
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adventurer  from  some  Mediterranean  port.  Apart  from  all  were 
the  Jews,  some  of  Barbaiy  and  aome  of  Bmope,  witli  their  om 

quarters  and  synagogue.^**  There  were  also  about  eighty  slaves 
belonging  to  the  king*s  galleys,^  chiefly  Moorish  or  Turkisb 
prisoners  taken  from  pirate  ships,  and  a  few  who  served  private 
persons.  In  the  early  days  of  the  English  occupation  there 
were  a  few  free  Moors  in  Tangier,  who  acted  as  guides  to  the 
garrison,  and  brought  in  horses  and  cattle,  but  the  native  popula- 
tion was  never  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  residents,  there 
were  nearly  always  some  sailors  in  the  town  ;  trading  vessels, 
Enghsh,  French,  and  Spanish,  were  sometimes  kept  in  the 
harbour  by  contrary  winds.  There  was  usually  a  frigate  or  two 
told  off  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  place,  and  one  or  two  naTsl 
commanders  had  houses  in  the  town  and  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  shore. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  discords  inevitable  among  a  popii- 
lation  so  yaried  in  nationality  and  religion,  life  at  Tangier  could 
be  pleasant  enough  for  a  time,  especially  in  spring,  when  blue  sky 
and  sunshine  and  a  wealth  of  sweet-scented  flowers  lent  an  air  of 

brightness  and  well-being  to  the  little  town,  and  the  constant 
coming  of  ships  and  visitors  brought  the  interests  of  the  outer 
world  to  its  gates.  There  was  no  necessary  hardship  in  a  few 
months'  sojourn  in  the  new  colony ;  but  those  who  were  obliged 
by  duty  or  poverty  to  stay  on  year  after  year,  through  good 
and  bad  seasons,  peace  and  war,  times  of  good  health  and  illness, 
found  the  isolation  of  their  position  hard  to  bear.  Many  of 
the  younger  sokUers  who  had  come  out  in  tlie  hope  of  a  rapid 
conquest  of  the  country  must  have  shared  the  inquitieaoe 
expressed  by  Captain  Mordaunt,  of  the  Tangier  Horse,  who 
b^ged  for  his  recall,  saying  : 

This  place  ...  is  good  for  an  old  nian  that  is  and  loves  to  be  confined, 
and  hath  the  gont  and  a  Ach  in  his  Boanes  tiie  son  will  aweate  it  out,  at 
a  yoog  man  that  never  was  abroad  nor  never  saw  any  of  esperance  [in] 
his  life,  he  may  continue  three  mounth  perhaps,  but  I  must  goe  where  other 
expeianoe  may  be  learned  if  I  may.^ 

Even  during  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Teviot,  when  the 
Moors  were  pressing  round  Tangier  and  sldrmishee  wete  of  eveiy- 
day  occurrence,  the  indefatigable  governor  had  time  to  feel 

himself  cut  off  from  all  the  world ;  he  wrote  gratefully  to 
Mr.  Westcombe.  the  English  consul  at  Cadiz,  to  thank  him  for 
sending '  newsbookes saying, '  it  is  an  act  of  Charity  soe  to  doe 

**  Aa  AMomit  of  TMigier  (undatody,  OoloiiiBl  Office  S7S,  3S.  1 1S4  My. 

"  *  A  Kstof  BlftTes  belonging  to  his  Ma*''*  Bagnia  at  Tanger'  (79  nameii),  Fcbnuoy 
1677.  Cblonial  Office  279. 20,  f.  135 ;  compare  Calendar  oj Stale  Papers,  DomtMie  Series, 
1671.  p.  361,  Mid  1672.  p.  16,  for  purohAiie  of  bUtm  at  MalU  for  the  Tangier  g&Ueya. 

»  10  Augut  1084,  Ookmial  Office  270, 3,  f.  214. 
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with  us  who  nothing  but  Moorcs  and  the  four  ellements  and 
are  deprived  of  all  civill  and  state  c  onversation.'  ^ 

Xever  for  a  moment  could  the  people  of  Tangier  forget  that 
they  were  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  the  narrow  limits  of  their  lands 
pressed  hard  upon  them  ;  on  one  hand  were  the  pirate-ridden 
seas,  on  the  other  a  stretch  of  sand-liills  which  might  at  any  time 
conceal  a  Moorish  ambush.  No  boat  dared  venture  unguarded 
beyond  cover  of  the  guns  on  the  Mole  ;  no  one  might  wander 
a  step  beyond  the  lines  without  danger  of  capture.  Even 'the 
gardens  and  pastures  between  the  outer  forts  and  the  town  were 
sometimes  unsafe,  and  a  field  of  wild  oats  between  Monmouth 
and  James  forts  afforded  good  cover  for  Moorish  snipers. 
Offioeis  and  men  persistently  rode  or  walked  aboat  the  lines  iHUi 
Ught-bearted  indifierance  to  possible  risk,  and  veiy  often,  in  spite 
of  the  vigilance  of  .the  guards,  'the  Mores  lay  themselves  in 
ambush  in  the  long  grass  so  nere  the  pallsado  that  they  have 
shott  severall  before  they  have  bin  aware  of  any  danger For 
many  tedious  years  Tangier  was  little  better  than  a  besieged  city ; 
those  who  had  relatives  and  friends  in  the  outer  forts  must  haviy 
spent  many  an  anxious  day  and  wakeful  night  as  they  listened 
to  the  soimd  of  firing  that  told  of  a  Mooridi  attack,  yet  with 
unfailing  courage  people  put  anxiety  in  the  background  and 
cheerfully  made  the  most  of  the  diversions  that  opportunity 
afforded. 

Mr.  John  Luke,  secretary  to  Lord  Middleton  (governor  of 
Tangier  from  October  1660  to  January  1676),  has  left  ui  his 
journal  a  fairly  complete  record  of  his  everyday  life  between  1670 
and  1672.^  At  eight  o'clock,  or  earlier,  he  went  up  to  the  castle 
to  '  wait  upon  his  Excellency  * ;  the  morning  was  devoted  to 
business ;  dinner  was  at  12  and  supper  about  8.  The  afternoon 
was  a  time  for  recreation ;  at  4  or  5  o'clock  Mr.  Luke  usually 
walked  or  rode  in  the  fields  within  the  lines,  or  along  the  sands 
to  Old  Tangier,  sometimes  in  company  with  Mr.  Turner,  the 
minister,  who  one  day  '  roade  Captain  Gyles'  horse  most  furiously 
till  he  ninne  away  with  him  and  gave  him  a  noteable  fall  in  the 
laine  going  to  James  Fort  As  a  rule,  no  great  variety  of 
amusement  was  to  be  had ;  many  of  the  private  soldiers  and 
troopers  when  ofT  duty  spent  the  afternoon  on  the  sand-hills 
that  fringed  the  beach,  playing  cards,  or  smoking  their  long 
pipes  as  they  idly  watched  the  ships  come  in  and  out  of  the 
harbour ;     others  frequented  the  small  taverns  and  wine-shops 

»  Teriot  to  Wwtoomb«.  15/25  April  1664,  Ookmial  Ofllm  m  3.  i  ^.  Of. 

Heathcot«  MSS..  Hist.  MS8.  Commis/tion  Report,  p.  148. 

**  An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Stnito  in  the  Maryrose,  1074.  Raw!.  M8.  C. 
363.  f.  14  (Bodleian  Libniy).  »  Add.  MS.  36528. 

M  John  Lake**  Jounal,  laSeeenlMr  1690  (Add.  118.  ZOBOi). 
Cr.  Hfilhi'e  etehinffR  of  Tmgier,  in  the  Mnt  Room,  Brilith  llmenm. 
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kept  by  aoldien'  widows  in  the  town,  where  they  diced  and  drank 
away  their  aeaoty  pence.  Their  pay  was  usually  several  months 

in  arrear,  and  '  the  poor  soldier  when  he  got  a  flood  of  mone^ 
spent  it  all  in  a  week  Occasionally,  on  public  holidays,  di8pla3^ 
of  '  back-sword,  wrestling,  and  buiUbayting  *  were  given  by  the 

garrison.^® 

In  time  of  peace  a  small  amount  of  S|>ort  wa.s  to  he  had  ;  ^ame, 
indeed,  was  plentiful,  but  hunting  was  limited  by  treaty  with  the 
Mooi>; ;  no  more  than  twelve  ?]nglishmen  might  hunt  or  shoot  at 
a  time,  and  the  officer  who  in  a  moment  of  excitement  passed 
the  boundary  was  liable  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  made  a  slave 
for  life.  Lancelot  Addison,  chaplain  at  Tangier  in  1663,  wrote  : 
*Wikl  boats  are  no  rarity  in  this  diocese,  which  theMooresbimt  and 
kill  in  a  manly  pastime.'      '  G.  P.*  mentions 

plover,  curlew,  and  bustard — the  partridge,  though'much  larger,  doth  not 
please  me  iio  well  as  those  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  here  are  a  sort 
of  Birds  about  the  bignesB  of  a  Pheasant,  the  Spaniards  call  them  Pesones 
de  Gampo,  which  I  most  commend  above  all  the  Fowl  that  ever  I  tasted. 

Hawking  is  mentioned  only  once.^  Fishing  from  boats  was  not 
without  danger  from  a  sudden  piratical  raid,  but  from  the  Mole 
it  wa.s  alway.s  safe,  and  according  to  '  G.  P.' 

no  place  under  Heaven  perhaps  is  better  furnishetl  with  excellent  kinds 
of  Fish  and  ).'reat  plenty  ;  here  are  (l»eyide  Soles,  Gurnets.  Mullets,  Turbets, 
Ix)bsters,  Eels.  Shrimps,  etc.,  in  common  with  England)  Cbd-tish,  Bonito  s, 
(^women,  I'orgo's,  Sdmonetto's,  Rock-fidi,  8ter*fi«h,  and  numy  oditt 
for  which  they  have  no  name.*^ 

Beyond  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  protected  by  the  line  of 
outer  forts,  was  a  '  House  of  Pleasure  called  W  hitehall,  '  a  place 
where  the  Ladies,  the  Officers,  and  the  better  sort  of  people  do 
refresh  and  divert  themselves  with  Wine,  Fmits,  and  a  veiy 
pret  ty  Bowling-Base.*  **  Here,  on  Easter  Monday,  1671,  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmley  records  that  the  married  officers  of  the  Mole  beat  the 
bachelors  at  bowls, '  and  My  Loid  [Middleton]  and  all  of  us  dined 
at  Whitehall  in  an  arbour.'  "  The  largest  of  the  forts,  named 
Charles,  in  hononr  of  the  king,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
fkom  the  town,  was  for  a  few  years  a  rival  of  \MiitehalI  as 
a  fashionable  afternoon  resort,  for  here  Captain  Daniel,  of  the 
governor's  regiment,  made  a  beautiful  garden  'round  about 

»  Cofcmel  Henry  Nonvood  to  Sir  Jweph  WiUbaMMU  4/14  October  166e»  Odoowl 
(Mlioe27»,  12,  f.  73. 

'*  Addiiou's  Account  of  Went  Ji«rbuy,  Finkerton's  \'ojfay««,  x\,  p.  407  (1814). 
**  CMooel  FHsgersM  to  Sir  Umxy  Bemiet.  Taiigier,  9/19  Demiier  IMS,  Oolonid 

4MHo»279.  2.  f.  160-1. 

"  The  Present  State  oj  Tangier,  27. 
"  Ibid.  p.  31. 

"  Sir  Hugli  Cholnley.  An  Aeeemnt    2VHiy»er,  p. 
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the  fort,  and  shadowed  with  an  arboure  of  vines  of  all  sorts 
and  of  his  own  planting.  Where  he  hath  also  all  sorts  of 
sweete  herbes  and  flowers  and  all  manner  of  garden-stuff  with 
strawburys  and  mellons  of  all  sorts,  figgs  and  fruit  trees  of  his 
owne  planting.'  -*  This  garden  was  admired  by  all  who  .^aw  it, 
*  so  that  Charles  Fort.'  says  *  G.  P.',  '  whicli  is  the  great  terrour 
to  the  Moors  and  which  they  dare  not  come  near,  is  the  greatest 
delight  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Tangier,  and  continually  visited  like 
Spring-Garden.*  ^  Sometimes  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  England 
would  attract  people  to  the  Mole,  which  made  a  pleasant 
promenade,  whence  one  might  chance  to  see  a  distant  fight 
between  an  English  or  Spanish  ship  and  a  '  Salli-man  *,  or 
'  Algerine 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  the  engineer,  witii  his  \\\iv  Lady  Anne 
and  their  little  girl  Moll,  liked  to  be  rowed  about  the  bay  to  look 
at  the  progress  of  the  Mole  ;  some  of  the  oflficerw  made  a  practice 
of  riding  about  the  lines  in  the  afternoon,  and  som^imes  arranged 
a  race  between  their  horses.  Now  and  then  a  review  of  the  troops 
provided  an  entertainment ;  at  '  a  muster  in  the  Fields  \  held 
in  March  1671, '  the  Regiment  made  a  very  handsome  appeannoe 
...  at  least  190  files.  My  Lady  Middleton  walked  oni  to  Bee  them, 
stayed  at  Charles  Fort  tUl  all  was  don,  then  went  doune  to  Whitby, 
idieie  Mr.  Sheen  treated  her.* "  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
bnsiness  or  onriosity  bronght  over  some  great  personage  with 
money  in  his  pocket  and  a  few  court  gallants  in  his  train ,  Tangerine 
society  threw  itself  into  the  enjoyment  of  dances  and  entertain- 
ments with  such  whole-hearted  ^volity  that,  according  at  least 
to  the  mayor,  Mr.  Bland,  the  saying  was  current  among  the 
Moon,  '  If  you  give  the  officers  a  ball  and  the  common  sokUeis 
a  bottle  of  wine,  you  may  do  what  you  will  with  an  Englishman.* " 

The  evenings  were  passed  with  cards,  music,  dancing,  and 
Gonversatlon ;  when  Samuel  Pepys  went  to  Tangier  In  1683  he 
was  entertained  with  '  harp,  guitar,  and  dance,  with  Mr.  Sheree 
in  his  garden,  with  miglity  pleasure Sometimes  sailor  musicians 
were  called  upon  to  provide  an  entertainment ;  on  20  December 
1970 '  Capt.  Gyles  came  very  merry  from  on  board  Capt.  Berry, 

»•  Diarti  of  Ih  „nj  Teowje,  V)  July  1675,  p.  32  (1825). 
«*  Tkt  Prtwni  atale  o/  Tangier,  pp.  29-31. 

**  IjoMu  Jonnal,  0  Mmreh  1671.  The  regiment  »ihided  to  wm  uraelly  knimii 
by  the  neiDe  of  its  colonel  during  the  oooapation  of  Taogier;  after  1680  it  was 

»oinetinip«  railed  the  'Old  Tangier  Regiment  and  afterwards  IxK-anie  the  Second 
'  Queen  s '  (Ruyal  Weat  Surrey)  Regiment ;  see  (  olonel  Davb's  HistorjfoJ the  HtgitnetU. 
Mx.  'SbeerM',  or  *Shere',  was  one  of  the  two  eugineera  who  built  the  Mole.  Sir 
Hiq^  Cholmley  was  the  other.  The  ■tone^qneniea  and  engiiieen*  <rfiioe»  were  at 
•Whitby'. 

«»  John  Bland  to  Sir  J.  WilliamHon.  12  Mart  h  1675,  Colonial  Office  279.  17.  f.  13:». 
Pepya*  Tangier  Journal,  19  September  1683  (SmitirH  Lijt,  JonrnalH,  d-c.  of 
S,  Pepu*'  »•  359). 
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and  brouf^t  with  him  two  ficUets  with  thdso  iwliiifl,  and  next  day 
hit  EzceUenoy  called  for  the  violins  and  diverted  himself  with 
them  an  hour  or  two.*  " 

Gossip  and  scandal  throve  apsiee  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
Tangerine  society  ;  social  jealousy  was  acute.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  John  Luke's  diar\^  that  almost  every  word  and  look  were* 
noticed  and  discussed;  he  himself  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  and  intrigues  of  his  neighbours,  and  even  the  governor  and 
the  chief  officers  of  the  staff  did  not  despise  the  diversion  of  an 
hour's  goBbip.  On  an  evening  in  January  1671,  Luke  writes, 
'  ICftjor  White  and  Fitzgmld  being  with  his  Excellency,  Captain 
Gyles  and  I  went  in,  stay'd  neeie  an  hower,  Major  Fitzgerald 
reoounted  to  his  Excellency  the  carriage  of  all  the  ladies  last 
jofjoA  at  his  house,  a  pleasant  disoouise  wee  had  concerning 
Mrs.  Legg.' » 

'  The  Play/  which  began  between  five  and  six  o'clock  and  went 
on  till  about  eight,  was  a  popular  pastime  for*winter  afternoons. 
Sometimes  the  Mole,  or  one  of  the  buildings  on  it,  served  tem- 
porarily as  a  theatre  ;  but  while  Lord  Inchiquin  was  governor 
(1675-80)  the  military'  storehouse  at  York  Castle  was  converted 
into  a  play-house,  to  the  detriment  of  the  firearms,  which 
appear  to  have  been  turned  out  of  it  and  crowded  in  with 
the  general  stores  to  make  room  for  the  stage.^^  The  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  in  spite  of  their  hard  duty,  formed  a  dramatic 
company,  and  were  always  ready  to  get  up  a  play  when  the 
Moorish  enemy  allowed  them  leisure.  John  Luke  records  the 
performance  at  different  times  of  The  Bad  of  Buex,  7^  ItuKan 
Emperor,  and  The  Old  Brother,  '  where  most  of  them  acted  well 
and  Gregory  extraordinary  weU.* "  The  Christmas  festivities  oi 
1670  were  concluded  on  26  December  with  a  play,  '  where,*  says 
Luke,  '  the  Actors  did  theire  part  well  enough,  and  caused  much 
laughter,  the  house  very  full.'  In  the  same  winter  a  travelling 
company  of  Spanish  players  came  to  Tangier  and  gave  great 
pleasure  by  their  excellent  acting  ;  during  their  visit  the  governor 
entertained  at  the  play  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  boat  which  had 
co-operated  with  one  of  tlie  English  frigates  in  the  capture  of 
a  pirate  brigantine.  Mr.  Luke  thought  the  Spanish  actresses 
very  plain,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  one  exoeiption  at  least, 
for  about  this  time  Mr.  Morgan  Bead,  Alderman,  was  found 
entertaining  at  his  house  '  Leonora,  the  pretty  wench  who  acts 
one  of  the  best 

Ho^itality  towards  neighbours  and  strai^gers  was  widely 

'*  Luko'it  JournaJ.  "  /Mi. 

*Bookeof  Tanger.'  War  Ottos  CM.  MIm.  1002,1. 148  and  MS  (P.  R.  0.). 
"  Luko'it  Journal.  22  December  1670. 31  JamiMy  ICTO/1, 16  lUbruMy  1670/1. 
**  Jbid.,  13  Januaiy  1670/1. 
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practised  at  Tangier.  Mr.  Luke  dined  oat  nearly  every  day ;  Ckn 
Smidaya  lie  was  veually  invited  to  a  small  dinner-party  given 
after  morning  service  by  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Anne  Cholmley,  who 
lived  near  the  church,  to  the  governor,  ihv  niiiiist<T.  and  a  few 
others.  Lady  Anne's  parties  were  deservedly  popular ;  she  was 
'exceeding  good  company'  and  kept  an  excellent  table.  On 
II  December  1670.  Mr.  Luke  wrote  :  '  Wee  had  an  extraordinary 
good  dinner,  some  wild  bore  baked  in  a  pott  the  best  of  any  I 
ever  saw,  good  claiett,  Houamoro  (?)**  Rhenisht  and  a  sort  of 
mighty  strong  beeie  called  blew  John.'  On  13  December  Luke 
went  to  '  sapper  at  Major  Fairbome's  *  and  had  '  2  dncks  at  my 
chaige  and  1  turkey  at  Mr.  Staines',  lost  at  play '.  On  the  14th 
he '  supped  at  Mrs.  Elliot's  with  Major  Fairbome  and  his  lady, 
invited  by  Captain  Lesley The  following  day,  '  being  the 
Papists  Xmas  day  Major  White  had  a  greate  dinner,  but  his 
Klxcelleiu  y  l)eing  to  prepare  for  tomorroe,  which  is  his  wedding- 
day,  dined  not  at  all."  But  he  '  went  to  Sir  H.  Cholmley's  at  night, 
stayed  there  till  half-past  nine,  being  treated  with  extraordinary 
good  Anchovyes,  potted  wild  boare,  picked  oysters,  and  admirable 
claret  t ".    December  16 

Being  his  E.xcellency's  wedding-day  he  made  a  dinner,  invited  Sir  Hugh 
and  his  lady  with  .seveiall  of  the  officers'  \vive.s.  in  .see  much  that  two 
tables  were  more  than  filled  and  12  of  ua  sat  in  the  other  roome.  After 
dinner  the  Spanish  comoedians  acted  a  comoedy  whieh  tiiey  performed 
veiy  veil,  the  best  woman  actor  and  one  other  exceedingly  ugly,  two  of 
them  indiffeient.  Sir  Hugh  and  My  Ledy  seemed  veiy  much  pleased  and 
did  not  part  till  aeaven.* 

In  spite  of  general  poverty  the  Tangerines  oould  usualfy 
contrive  to  put  a  good  dinner  before  their  friends.  Prices  were 
at  times  very  high,  but  so  long  as  commercial  intercourse  could 
be  maintained  with  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  there  were 

all  manner  of  fresh  provisions  ...  as  good  as  in  England  and  as  plentiful 
and  cheap  as  in  Iidand :  the  Beef  uid  Mutton  is  not  so  generally  fat, 
but  as  sweet  and  jmoy  as  in  any  othM  place :  Hens^  Ghickens,  Oapons, 
Geese,  and  Tarkies  are  eztreamly  plentiful  and  very  good ;  the  Pigeons 
very  large  and  very  fat ;  but  the  Ducks  are  certainly  the  best  in  the 
World  :  for  being  kept  from  puddles  and  dirty  feeding  and  fatned  with 
Oatmeal  and  Pease,  the  Flesh  of  them  is  quite  changed  in  colour  and 
taste.a* 

French  and  Spanish  wines  and  brandy  were  imported  in 
considerable  quantities;  beer  was  usually  sent  from  England. 
Fhiit  was  grown  in  most  of  the  gardens,  but  the  soldiers  lived 

■«  Thiiwotdisiadfetliiotlywrfttmintheofigfaidiiiaai^ 

John  Luke's  Journal. 
**  Tke  Pntent  8laU  oj  Trntgier^  p.  26. 
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chiefly  on  dried  provisions  contracted  for  and  supplied  by 
the  victualleT's.^  Salt  beef  and  pork,  dried  pease,  oatmeal, 
biscuit,  and  cheese  were  the  staple  supplies  sent  from  England  or 
Ireland  and  served  out  to  the  men  week  by  week,  sometimes  in 
very  sparing  quantity  and  often  in  bad  condition.  A  great  deal 
of  iUneas  in  the  garrison  was  the  result  of  bad  food,  and  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  men  actually  died  of  starvation,  though 
good  fare  oould  always  be  obtained,  at  least  in  time  of  peace,  by 
those  who  had  money  to  pay  for  it.  Chocolate  for  drinking  was 
a  special  dainty  at  Tangier ;  Lady  Anne  Cholmley  used  to  make 
it  to  send  home  to  her  friends  in  England,  with  directions  to 
'  mix  it  only  with  fair  water  and  a  little  sugar  if  it  is  not  sweet 
enough  '.^  When  Mr.  Shere  arrived  one  morning  from  Spain, 
he  was  regaled  by  Alderman  Gascoigne  with  *  chocolatte,  bread 
and  butter,  and  cold  spareribb 

The  Kev.  Henry  Teonge,  chaplain  to  H.M.  frigate  Ami'sUnice 
in  1675,  records  in  his  well-known  diary  so  notable  an  instance 
of  Tangerine  hospitality  that  it  may  perhaps  excusably  \>e 
repeated  here.  The  jovial  chaplain,  having  visited  the  town 
in  company  with  the  ship's  doctor  and  enjoyed  '  go(xl  sack '  with 
an  old  acquaintance,  a  captain  in  the  Tangier  regiment,  was 
*  nobfy  entertayned  *  by  Captaui  Baniell  at  Charies  fort : 

where  first  of  ail  (writes  the  chaplain)  he  gave  us  a  trust  of  excellent  bread 
and  2  botdea  of  elaret,  then  tooke  us  into  his  gardens. . . .  Here  we  dmnk 
sevenll  bottles  of  wine.  After  this  he  took  us  into  his  selkr,  where  he 
feasted  us  with  rost  beife  cold,  Westfslia  polony  pudding,  parmezant; 
gave  us  cucumbers,  musk-mellons,  sallets,  and  a  reive  of  Spanish  onions 
as  thick  as  my  thigh  ;  stowed  us  with  good  wine  :  and  then,  loath  to  let 
us  goe,  he  sent  one  of  his  corporalls  with  us  to  .see  us  safe  to  our  pinnace. 
Such  a  harty  entertayniuent  I  never  saw  before  from  a  meare  stranger, 
nor  never  shall  againe  till  I  returne  to  the  prince-like  Capt-  Daniell.*' 

Sundays  and  saints'  days  were  regularly  observed  at  Tangier ; 
service  was  celebrated  in  the  garrison  church  according  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners for  Tangier,  but  full  religious  liberty  was  allowed  to 
all  denominations  by  special  command  of  the  king.^'  Religious 
jealousy  was  at  times  acute,  but  the  toleration  which  was  one 

"  Sir  Denis  Gauden,  victualler  to  the  navy,  wm  given  tlx*  conteMt  for  Mippfy> 

ing  the  Rftrrison  of  Tangier:  Add.  MS.  17021.  f.  34.  There  are  many  entries 
concerniug  the  victualling  for  Tangier  in  the  Calendars  oj  State  Papert,  DomtUif 
Strita,  1002-78. 

Si.  Kogb  Cholmley  to  Sir  Joaepli  WilBuiiMm,  S  Sby  1071,  Ookmial  Offioe  m 

14,  f.  202. 

**  John  Luke's  Journal,  January  1G70/I. 
^  Dimp^HtHff  Ttomge,  15  July  1071^  {».  32. 

'*  Instructions  to  the  earl  of  Teviot,  govenior  of  Tangier,  »igned  by  the  Idiig, 
2  Oeoember  1663,  Colonial  Oflioe  279. 2,  f.  169. 
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of  the  principles  of  Charles  II*s  oolonial  policy  was  usually 
respected.  In  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  there  had  been 
seTeral  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town,  but  only  two  were 
maintained  during  the  English  occupation.  One  of  these, '  a  fine 
church,  delicately  beautified  all  round  it  with  neat  and  costly 
Altars,*  stiU  belonged  to  a  Portuguese  Donunican  monastery ;  the 
other, '  a  pretty  plain  Chappell,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Jago, 
and  now  to  Charles  the  Mutyr,  is  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
▼ery  well  filled  on  Sundays.'  ^  Eyery  Sunday  the  mayor, '  the 
2  baylyes  before  him  instead  of  a  mace,*  ^  the  six  aldermen  in 
scarlet  gowns  'acquired  at  a  great  charge',  and  the  twelve 
common  councillors  in  purple,  went  up  to  the  castle  to  meet 
the  governor  and  attend  him  to  church.  Here  the  governor 
occupied  the  right-hand  front  pew,  'the  military  and  their 
famiins  *  being  immediately  behind  him,  while  the  mayor  and 
corporation  sat  on  the  left.  This  arrangement  was  made  by 
special  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners.^  Ifr.  John  Luke, 
having  described  this  ceremonious  prooessian  to  church  on 
a  Sunday  in  December  1670,  contmues: 

Ifr.  Tamer  after  prayers  tooke  his  text, '  The  Sabbaoth  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbaoth,'  on  which  he  made  a  most  nnaeaaonable 
diaoonne  against  strict  Sabbatarians,  this  jA&ce  being  without  doubt 
inclined  to  too  much  liberty  than  an  over-severe  strictneaae. 

Dr.  Ken,  who  visited  Tangier  in  1683,  assisted  the  then 
minister,  Dr.  Hughes,  in  his  duties  for  a  time ;  he  preached  at 
momiqg  service  one  Sunday,  and  made,  according  to  Samuel 
Piepys  who  went  to  hear  him, 

a  very  fine  and  seasonable,  but  most  unsuooeasfal  argument,  particularly 
in  reproof  of  the  vices  of  this  town.  I  was  in  pain  for  the  Qovemor  and  the 
Offioere  about  me  in  the  Church,  but  I  perceived  that  they  regarded  it  not.^ 

The  reputation  for  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  of 
Tangier  was  no  better  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  popula- 
tion which  united  so  many  disocxdant  elements,  held  in  restraint 
only  by  the  careless  rule  of  constantly  changing  governors  and 
the  inefficient  authority  of  a  factious  civil  administration.  Pepys 
paints  in  the  blackest  colours  their  violent  quarrels,  often  ending  in 
duels,  and  their  dishonesty  and  lawlessness;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  iU-thought-of  at  home :  '  G.  P.,'  however,  says  that  the 
townspeople  '  live  neatly  and  pleasantly  and  are  of  a  kind  and 

^  The  PreaeiU  State  oj  Tangier,  p.  3S. 

**  A  mm  and  tword  wws  oonf erred  on  tiie  Oorpontion  hi  167S :  Oolonial  Offieo 
270. 17.  UMay  167& 

*•  InHtniction«<  to  the  Corpomtion  of  Tangier,  approvetl  in  Council  20  .Jaiiuarv 
1668/9  and  sent  on  30  June  l(k(tf;  signed  by  Jameti  (Duke  of  York),  Rupert  l\. 
Potwborow,  Saadwieli,  Ghoindagr,  8.  Ptopyi,  Vwtiy,  and  Creed  (Seoretary):  Oolomial 
Office  279,  12.  163-6. 

**  Pepya*  Tangier  Journal,  30  .September  1683  (Smith's  Lt/e,  die.,  oJ  Pep^  i.  374). 
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hospitable  disposition  \  and  others  were  not  wanting  who  spoke 
well  of  them. 

The  climate  ot  Tangier,  pleasant  hut  enervating,  was  often 
unfavourable  to  the  health  of  new-comers,  who  were,  says  '  G.  P.', 
'  troubled  with  a  flux and  '  welcomed  constantly  with  strange 
Blisters  and  Pimples,  like  to  the  Small-Pox,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  biting  of  MusldtoeB  (which  are  just  the  Gnats  in 
some  parts  of  England,  but  a  little  more  pert) '.  Some  people, 
however,  thought  the  affection  '  to  proceed  firom  an  Ebullition 
of  the  Blood,  upon  change  of  the  Air  *.  Usually,  in  about  six 
months'  time,  says  another  writer, '  our  temper  agreed  ezceedipg^ 
well  with  the  temper  of  the  climate.'  **  Bad  colds  were,  however, 
prevalent  at  times  ;  the  illness  which  troubled  the  garrison  during 
both  the  hot  wcatlier  and  the  rains  was  often  attributed  to  the 
climate,  but  there  were  other  causes  more  than  sufficient  to 
account  for  any  amount  of  disea.se.  The  '  flux  and  scurvy  which 
made  men  die  apace  '  are  easily  traceable  tci  t)ie  salted  meat, 
often  in  bad  condition,  which  formed  the  staple  part  of  the  soldiers' 
rations;  Colonel  Kirke,  governor  of  Tangier  in  1681,  asi:»erted 
that  'more  men  had  been  killed  by  brandy  than  by  the  Moors ' ; 
the  town  was  always  in  a  most  insanitary  state ;  heaps  of  rrfuae 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  streets  to  breed  the  germs  of 
disease,  and  little  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
water.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  dirt,  hard  drinking,  and  bad 
food  caused  uncounted  deaths  amooig  the  ganison  and  towns- 
people. 

Towards  the  cud  of  (lie  reign  of  ( 'liarles  11,  when  money,  always 
scarce,  failed  altogetlier  for  the  maintenance  of  Tangier,  and  the 
house  of  commons  refused  to  grant  supplies  for  the  provision 
of  a  place  which  they  r(>garded  with  suspicion  as  an  asylum  for 
papists  and  a  training-grotmd  for  soldiers,^  the  king  unwiUiiigly 
decided  to  abandon  the  city  and  to  demolish  the  fortifications  and 
the  Mole.*  News  of  the  decision  was  received  by  the  Tangerines 
in  the  autunm  of  1683  with  mingled  feelings  of  relief  and  regret. 
Few  of  them  were  settlers  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word ;  many 
had  come  to  regard  Tangier  as  a  prison,  and  rejoiced  to  return 
home ;  yet  there  were  many  w  lio  felt  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  their  enterj>rise,  and  thought,  as  tlicy  saw  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  work,  that  the  place  might  as  well  have  been  aban- 
doned without  the  waste  of  all  the  lives  and  treasure  that  were 

•*  A  Description  of  Tan'jiir.  !(>ti4,  Mrili-.li  Miisrum  PamphletK,  583. 0.  8,  p.  Sfi.) 

"  Pepys'  Tangier  Journal.  :tO  ^'ovombor  l(iS3  (Smith,  i.  454). 

**  Debate  on  Hu  Majenty's  mesrage  relating  to  Tangier.  Monday,  15  November 

1680.    Anchitel  (irey.  DrlmlrA  ill  thr  HoHtr  of  ('ummoMJi,  viii.  4-21. 

•*  InHtnictionH  to  the  earl  of  J>srtiiioutli,  1683,  Dartmouth  M»S..  Hitt.  JiSS. 

i\nnmtii9ioH  Reports  i.  83.  84. 
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expended  on  its  service  during  the  three  last  years  of  the  English 
occupation,  riuse  feelings  were  expressed  in  the  doggerel  lines 
of  '  Tangier's  Lamentation  '.^ 

Xow  alass !  Tangier,  that  eost  so  deai 

In  money,  lives,  and  fortunes. 
See  how  the  States,  the  kinder  Fates, 

For  thine  own  Fate  importiuie^  : 
Had  this  l)een  plodrd  hy  tlie  Moors^ 

Alass,  it  were  no  matter, 
But  blown  up  thus  by  thy  own  Store, 

Thoa*d*8t  better  sworn  in  water. 

The  old  Port  Tangier,  where  for  good  cheer. 

We  never  paid  extortion, 
Which  whilst  it  stood  was  once  tiiought  good 

To  he  a  Monarch's  portion. 
Whilst  EtiqUsh  hearts  thy  walls  possest 

They  scorn'd  e*re  to  surrender, 
Now  to  the  Foes  is  left,  a  Nest 

For  Serpents  to  engender. 

•  B  ■  •  • 

Of  how  many  Souk  and  large  Punch  bowls 

Has  this  been  the  undomg ! 
How  many  ton  of  predons  Coin 

lie  buried  in  the  Buin  ? 
Had  this  been  done  some  yearn  ago 

Of  Horsemen  and  Postillions 
'Thad  sav'd  some  thousand  lives  the  blow 

And  sav'd  beside  some  MiUioos ! 

£.  M.  G.  KouTH. 

*Th0  Tangier's  Lftmentotkm,  to  the  tane  of  The  TongUt  March,*  printed  in  Um 
JRoxburghe  BaUadSt  v.  474  f.  The  tune  in  given  in  Nsthuiiel  Thompeon*s  CkoiM 
CoUutiM  of  290  Loyal  801199,  p.  110  (1685)  (Brituh  Moseum,  11021.  bb.  88). 
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A  Latin  Poem  addressed  to  King  Athelstan 

Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  has  printed  from  an  eighth-century  Durham 
MS.  of  the  V^ulgate  gospels  (A.  ii.  17,  fo.  31  b)  what  he  rightly 
describes  as  '  the  following  remarkable  verses  * : 

i{iQaarta  dine  gnmoB  per  mam  navSgaiis  steUammque  spadnm  $d  tegtm 

spalacium 

Kegem  primum  salutem  regem  aditu  n  u  clerum  quoque  conditum  armites 
milierum 

lUie  ffitams  defaneto  annatara  pceUe  »ez  anna  excaaritam  niait  lez  AAA- 

stannm 
Coatantine. 

On  this  he  eomments : 

As  1  cannot  profess  to  translate  these  metiical  attempts,  I  may  bave 
deciphered  them  wrongly  or  divided  words  wrongly.  But  the  names 
Sitric,  Afhebtai^  and  Gbnstantine  fix  the  date  clearljr 
haU  at  the  tenth  oentniy.  Sitric  or  Sihtrio»  a  gnat  None  ohief  and  leader 
of  expeditions,  settled  in  northern  England  as  ruler  of  Danes  and  NorHnini'- 
brians  and  married  the  sister  of  Athelstan,  king  of  Weasez,  djisig  soon 
after  in  927.  His  death  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  the  third  line,  and  no  less 
clearly  a  period  of  six  years,  or  an  <'vent  at  the  end  of  six  years,  after  it. 
Tim  brings  us  to  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  in  934,  in  which  Athelstan 
defeated  Constantine,  king  of  Scothmd,  and  became  midi^uted  ruler 
of  Northmnhria.  It  was  this  same  Athelatan  who  offend  gifia  at  Uie  tomb 
of  St.  Cathbert*  some  of  which  aie  still  to  be  seen  in  tiie  Chapter  fibniy 
atDmham.^ 

Mr.  Tamer  says  nothing  of  the  age  of  the  handwiitiqg  of  the 
copy  of  this  strange  poem,  but,  from  such  speDinga  as  spaehm 
and  {sypaktdum,  it  can  hardly  beeadier  than  the  latter  pact  of  the 
twelfth  eentuiy.  Theie  is  an  older  copy  of  these  lines  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  Nero,  A.  ii,  fo.  8  vetao  (olim  10  verso),  which  has 
been  printed  seyeial  tunes.'  They  are  written  thereui  in  a  bold 

*  Jottmal  of  Theologieal  Studies,  x.  537  (1909). 

»  Wright,  Bdiquiae  Antiquae,  1843,  ii  179;  thence  in  fidilestand  du  Meril, 
FoUies  fopidairu  UUinu  anicrieuru  au  douziime  aiieUt  Faris,  1843.  p.  270 ;  Stubbs, 
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Old  Kngliah  hand,  wldoh  cannot  be  dated  much  later  than  the 
mlddfe  M  the  tentii  oentniy,  when  Latin  began  to  be  written  by 
Epglish  scribes  in  a  modifioatlon  of  the  Caroline  mmuacale. 
The  scribe  was  very  ignorant  or  amaaingly  careless,  and  the  text 

preserved  by  him,  although  in  many  leq^ts  superior  to  the 
Durham  copy,  is  so  corrupt  as  to  bo  untranslatable.  As  the 
Durham  scribe  has  omitted  line  3,  so  it  is  possible  that  the 
Cottonian  copyist  has  also  overlooked  a  lino  or  lines  in  his 
original.  There  is  a  remarkable  dearth  of  verbs.  The  Cottonian 
MS.  is  a  composite  one,  made  up,  as  a  prefatory  note  records, 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Hence  the  latter  part  *  has  no  connexion 
with  the  earlier;  the  two  are  simply  bound  together  beoanse 
the  pages  were  of  the  same  size,  small  and  narrow.  The  poem 
is  written  on  the  first  gathering  of  the  volimie,  and  is  folliywed 
by  a  Latin  prayer  placed  in  the  month  of  Athelstan,^  which  is 
written  in  the  same  hand.  The  first  part  of  the  gathering  is 
taken  op  by  an  Old  English  calendar  *  written  in  another,  but 
contemporary,  Old  English  hand,  followed  by  chronological  rules, 
written  in  Old  Enghsh  Caroline  minosonles.  The  text  appears 
in  the  manuscript  as  follows : 

Carta  diqge  greasus  psmuais  et  nauiom  tettmis  qiie  ipatnm  ad  reges 
palatom; 

Regom  primtim  salute,  leginem  et  cUtaniuu  dams  quo  qne  ccminitiB 

militls  armieros  ; 

Quo  nini  regein  cum  i£t)elstanuiu  ista  per  fecta  Saxonia  vivit  rex  ifipei- 

stanum  per  fecta  gloriosa  ; 
lUe  Sicteic  dehmctnm  annatom  inprelia  Sssonom  ciwiutom  per  totnm 

Biyttamimi ; 

Constantinus  rex  Scottonmi  et  yelum  Biyttaniitm  nlvaiido  r^is  Sanmum 

fideles  servitia ; 

Dixit  rex  .£))elatanii8  par  Petri  pieoonia  sint  eaai  dnt  kmge  in  aaWatoris 

gratia. 

An  examination  of  this  poem  will  show  that  four  oat  of  the 

six  lines  as  they  are  written  in  the  mannsoript  consist  of  twenty- 
eight  syllables,  another  of  twenty-nine,  and  the  remaining  one 
of  thirty-two.  If  we  excise  the  ^pdstanua  of  this  line  as  a 

gloss,  we  obtain  another  twenty-eight  syllable  line.  It  is  clear 
that  these  long  lines  each  represent  two  strophes  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  syllables,  which  are  bound  together  by  assonance,  that 
is,  two  or  three  final  syllables  in  which  the  vowels  but  not  the 

Mtmanah  cf  Sl  IhMkM  (RoOs  Saries)^  p.  xH,  note ;  Binh,  CwrtOoHmm  8a»omikumt 

iL  331  (where  the  nuimMript  roforonco  Is  wrongly  given  as  f'ott.  Nero  A.  xi). 
'  Deociibed  in  the  Brittsh  MoBeum  GaMog^  oj  Latin  M88.,  p.  64. 
«  Mated  by  Stablx  and  Binh. 

*  Not  noticed  by  Ferdinaml  P^er,  Die  Kalendarien  und  Martyrologien  der  Angel- 
MtMem,  Bwlin,  1902,  or  bgr  HMnpioii,  Medii  Atm  Kaknianmnh  London,  1841. 
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consonants  agree  in  sound.  The  lines  represent  a  poetio  form 
thAt  was  in  use  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  which 
has  developed  from  the  classical  tetrameter  with  the  substitution 
of  accent  for  quantity,  the  first  eight  syllables  and  the  second 
seven  syllables  of  the  accentual  tetrameter  being  treated  as 
separate  rhythmical  forms,  so  that  we  get  poems  composed  entirely 
in  long  lines  consisting  of  two  halves  each  of  seven  or  eight 
syllables.  This  fashion  of  verse,  like  most  other  things,  has 
been  claimed  as  of  Geltio  origin,  bnt  the  extensive  researchoB  of 
WUhdm  Meyer  has  led  him  to  reject  tiiiB  view.  In  this  oIbbb  of 
verse  the  iiiiBiMincft  of  the  accent  waa  so  great  that,  although 
formed  upon  a  trochaic  or  iambic  base,  the  counting  of  the 
syllables  was  more  important  than  their  accentual  form,  provided 
that  in  the  licences  enjoyed  by  the  poets  two  accented  syllables 
never  came  together  and  that  the  last  two  ityUaUea  of  the  half> 
hnes  should  be  accentual  iambs  or  trochees  as  required  by  the 
number  of  syllables  in  them  and  the  rhythm  employed. •  The 
present  poem  is  clearly  intended  to  be  such  trochaic  fourteen-  or 
fifteen -syllable  full  lines,  with  occasional  caesural  assonance  as 
well  as  final  assonance  in  the  strophes.  From  its  corrupt  state 
there  are  several  irregularities. 

The  form  of  the  poem,  an  invocation  to  the  charia  to  cross 
the  sea  and  to  oomvey  to  the  king  and  his  oomt  the  avthov^s 
greetings  and  good  wiabea,  was  a  fovourite  one  with  the  Csgolingian 
court  poets.  The  fashion  is  derived  ultimately  from  Ovid,*  or 
perhaps  even  from  Horace,^  but  the  real  model  seems  to  have 
been  Martial,  who,  in  addition  to  his  fondness  for  addressing  his 
liber  or  liheUus,*  occasionally  ohaiges  it  with  messages  to  his 
friends.^^  This  form  of  poem  was  frequently  used  by  our  own 
Alonin,"  and  it  is  also  found  among  the  works  of  Paul  the  Deaoon 

*  WUhelm  Meyer  am  Speyer,  OtaamnuUe  Abhandlunffen  zur  m itttUattnumkm 
SvOumk,  Beriin,  190B,  L  lUMqq. 

'  Trittial  1.  1& 

*  Epp.  i.  20. 

*  Epigr.  iii.  2  ;  iv.  8ti,  89 ;  zi.  1. 

>•  iH.  4,  S  (embodying  pMt  of  Ovid**  TViitia  L  1, 16).  In  L  10  we  lum  »  dowr 

p&rallol  (which,  it  may  be  noted,  is  found  in  the  ninth-century  florHtniiim  in  the  OwleT 
ThuAQiu  and  was  known  to  Urabanus  Maurus,  note  15  below): 

Vade,  saltttatum  pro  me*  liber :  ire  iuberia 
ad  PhmoU  nilidoi,  offioioee,  lene,  etc 

Bnt  z.  104  is  even  naenir  in  fom: 

I  noBlTO  emnei,  i*  Uballe.  FUvo 

longum  per  mare,  sed  faventin  nndnilx 
et  oursu  facili  tuittque  veutis 
rnqpeaee  pete  Tbmtfonii  eioatt  cfe. 

»  Po(taeI«|jn»  JmCbnrf«m.ed.IMMdar(Jr<^^  iv; 

p.  248,  no.  XXX ;  p.  259.  no.  xlvi ;  p.  200,  nou  sMHt  p. S8I»1M.  p S8S» DO.  IsjBV* 
26-8.  GL  p.  aeO.  no.  zlvii;  p.  267,  no.  Iv,  3. 
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and  Peter/- Theodulf,"  Ermoldus  Niger,^*  and  Hrabanus  Maurus.^* 
A  poem  of  this  nature  addressed  to  Charles  the  Great  has 
clearly  been  the  model  upon  which  the  Athelstan  poem  is 
founded.  It  runs  as  follows : 


5 


Carta,  Chiisto  comite, 
ad  Caesaris  splendidum 
fer  salutes  Caeaari 
sloriosis  pueria 
Via  peigens  prospera 
prona  coram  Caesare 
die,  ut  Caesar  Karolufi 
8it  sanus,  sit  longaevus 
Die,  regnator  omiiium 
10  ooniEoitet,  cuatodiat 
Dks,  ut  fftutor  faesat 
fiat  CSuifttas  KaxoIo 
Dio,  i^gaha  pueii  - 
sint  saui,  &nt  bngaevi 
15  Sint  ooxonae  ngiae 
felices  ac  lotoses 
Regalibus  puelHs, 
sitsancta,  sit  sobria 
Christua  amat  virgines 
20  Det,  ut  illis  promiserat, 
Die,  protegat  dominus 
regem,  clerum,  comites 
Post  haec,  carta,  Caesarem 
de  me  Chriati  aerviilo 


per  teUuria  spatium 
nunc  perge  palatium, 
ac  soia  agminibna, 
aaciiaqne  virginibus. 
per  Christi  suffiagia 
verba  dicas  talia  : 
per  Petri  praeconia 
sit  felix  victoria, 
det  sibi  subsidium, 
dilatet  imperium. 
iuatia  rite  regibus, 
ac  aiM  fideUbua. 
per  prolixa  apatia 
Salvatoris  gratia, 
digni,  die,  honoribua 
genitoris  moribus. 
die,  fiat  sublimitas, 
sit  vera  virginitas. 
propter  castinioniam. 
in  futuro  gloriam. 
sic  Francos  armigeros, 
militos  belligeroa. 
rogatu  continuo 
sit  memor  eziguo. 


'*  Potktt  Latini  Atvi  CaroUni,  L      no.  xxxv  (of.  p.  70,  uo.  xlii ;  p.  70,  no.  xliv). 

»  iMt.  ]!.  007, DO.  zxxvL  Mi»MLiL79. 

"  Ibid,  il  173  (wlikh  u  clearly  modelled  on  Martial,  L  70,  a  fact  that  haa  escaped 
Dummler) ;  p.  177,  no.  xv:  cf.  p.  204,  no.  xl.  Compare  also  Kngelmnd,  in  tii.  56, 
and  Aldhelm  in  bia  enigma  '  De  Penna '  {Ojtera,  ed.  Giles,  p.  261). 

ihUL  I  aw,  no.  iv ;  Zeass,  Orammalka  CdHea,  ed.  Ebel,  p.  948,  from  Oudiaal 
Mai.  Auctores  Ohuneit  t.  412.  The  mannacript,  which  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  formerly 
belonged  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  before  her  to  Alexander  Petau,  and  is  of  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  Dummler  makes  this  the  fourth  of  the  poems  aacrilwd  to 
*  Hibemieus  £xul who  has  been  long  identified  with  DungaL  Traabe,  O  Soma 
NMKa  {AhktmihuHfmi  dtr  k.  hayemdkm  Atademk  der  WitBenaekaften,  L  01.  zxx.  u, 
p.  332),  diBtinguishes  four  scholars  of  thb  name,  and  ascribes  Diimmler's  I  and  II  to 
Dungal  of  St.  Denis  (p.  334),  in  which  monastery  one  of  the  collections  of  poems  forming 
tlie  Vatican  MS.  was,  he  thinks,  formed.  Ho.  II  appears  in  the  manuscript  with  the 
tupetMiription  *Hnmcnieiu  Bmil*,  and  th»  authorship  of  III  and  lY has  been  aMigiwd 
to  him  en  the  ground  of  tUf  anpencript  ion ,  a  1 1  ho  ugh  two  pages,  the  centre  of  the  qnize, 
have  disappeared  between  them  and  II.  No.  III.  aho  verses  to  Charles,  is  assigned 
by  Traube  (p.  334)  to  Mothahus,  while  he  detects  the  name  of  the  author  ol  iV  in  the 
fine  ptr  Pdri  fneeimitt.  See  elm  hb  forolragiMie  IHdtkmgen,  Berlin,  1888,  p.  109. 
By  similar  reasoning  m  might  aaeribe  the  Athelatan  poem  to  another  Peter,  but  the 
author  of  the  latter  seems,  perhaps  correctly,  to  have  associated  this  line  with  St.  Peter. 

>*  DiimnUer  strangely  prints  Mai's  ytrptti  fraeoonio  for  the  manuscript  per  Petri 
pnamk.  KerMne'a  emendation  pnteenia  leetoiea  the  enooaaoe  and  b  supported 
bgr  the  Athdstea  poem. 
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With  ito  aid  we  may  vieiitiiie  upon  a  partially  emended  text 
of  tbe  Athelatan  poem  as  follows,  italioizing  the  borrowings : 


€^  OMt  Neio  A  ii.  D-CoAnx  DaneliiwiMb.  DaJT  *  Dd  Mirfl. 

1  crucem  om.  C  Quarta  D  dine  (ex  bljii^e  maU  Itcto)  JJ  gTMsum  coni. 
DuM    BMiift  D    et  ittvliiin]  iwvigMis  D :  jhrndniUB  eoM*.  IhkM 

2  tolhnitqoe]  itdlHiinMipB  i>    apfttniBC     ngesC     pahtaBi(7t  Bflanfatw 

J) 

3  primum  legem  com*.  DuM  sdhite  (7 :  salutem  D  regineiB  C  ditoiMim 
coni.  DnM :  clitanum  C :  aditu  n  &  (an  ex  et  oUtonem  T)  D 

A  clanu  O :  olaroe  coni.  DuM  commitis  C :  oonditam  D  vtmifgHm  tsSSHtm 
coni.  i>Ki£ :  militis  armieMW  V :  armites  mUiemm  D 

0  OM.  D  Qnoram  isto  parfeoit  oub  rage  SMnmnin  aoin'.  DvJf  jaoil  ng&m 
vMd  jE^ cl^taiius  (7,  guod  ofitMt  (vidt  tiupra) 

6  o»n.  D     Rex  ^thelatanuM  vicit  wni.  DuM     .?i|)elstanum  ^7     {octa  <" 

7  lllic  D      Sitric  i>      defuncto  D :  defuuctus  cohi.  DuM      armatura  D : 

COM. 

8  Bfx  annfi  D  excrcitura  C  :  cxccrsifum,  jxist  quod  hahil  vivit  rex  Adebtemu 
(■i  vers,  ti),  omiMU  per  totum  Biyttanium  !>     ia  tota  Britaimia  con*.  DuM 

9  ObiiBtaiitine  A  Ato  ibmiA  twc  Scottotum  om.  DnJf  jMif  vehini  «oim. 
dodtt  e  DuM 

10  fideles  <? 

11  dixit  C 

12  oiDt  mni,  aint  longe  in  C  (kogiai  ton*.  DuM) 


The  object  of  the  poem  is  sufficiently^  clear.  It  is  a  greeting 
from  some  oversea  poet ,  probably  a  resident  in  Frankland.  The 
reputation  of  Athelstan  in  western  Europe  was  well  established 
by  the  in^rtant  matimumial  connezionB  of  his  sisters,  and  by 
his  own  sncoesaful  mle.  In  928  he  dispatched  Cenwald,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  with  gifts  '  to  all  the  monasteries  of  Germany 
acooiding  to  the  reooid  of  St  Gall,^  and  in  933  the  monks  of 
8t.  Bertin  who  fled  from  the  face  of  reform  sought  a  refuge 
with  him,  and  were  rewarded  by  him  with  the  monastery  of 
Bath  {Ad  Balneoe).^  The  poem  was  obviously  written  after  the 


"  Vergil,  Aftieid  v.  102  'hue  dirigo  gressum.' 

Lihrr  Confrntirnifnliini  Snvrti  Galli,  Avgifmiit,  Faharien^iM,  od.  I'iper,  Mon%im. 


Hist.  Germ.,  1884,  p.  130 ;  Stubbs,  JiegiMrum  Sacrum,  ed.  2,  p.  25,  from  an  inforior  text. 

**  lOamai  Quia  Mlbaktm  SaneU  BerUni  mienotum,  c  197  (Bnrte.  JfeiMMi.  HmC 
4ltrm,t '  Soriptoraa/  xv.  609). 


iffCarta,  dirige  gressus  ^ 
teUurisque  spatium 
Regent  piimmn  Mliite, 
elenim  quoqne  oomifM 


per  niaris  et  navium 
ad  regis  palatiutn, 
reginam  et  cUtonem, 
mmigerw  mHiUes, 
perfect  a  Saxonia 
per  facta  gloriosa. 
arniatum  in  proelio 
pvr  totum  Brytt^niuni. 
ct  vclimi  Bryttaniuin 
fidduservitia. 
far  Petri  pneetmia 
Se^Mitam  gmtia. 


5  Quonnn  rcfiom  comiBta 
vivit  Rex  i^()ebtanas 
llle  Sictric  defiinctum 
Saxonuni  exercitus 
Conatantinus,  Rex  Scottoruiu 


10  salvaiido  regis  Sanmom 
Die,  vt  Bex  ^tielataniu 
mt  aamu,  MtUmgaemu 
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defeat  of  Sictrio  of  Northumbria,  wliicli  is  recordi'd  in  tlu* 
chronicle  under  026.  and  it  seems  to  be  earlier  tlian  the  i)attle 
of  Brunanburh,  whore  Constantine.  tlic  Pictiwh  king,  ^\  as  defeated, 
for  in  this  poem  he  is  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  great  English 
king.'"'  It  would  also  seem  to  be  earlier  than  934,  wlien  Athelstan 
ravaged  Scotland.  Birch  has  connected  it  with  the  record  in  the 
clironiele  D  under  026  of  the  death  of  Sictric  and  of  the  com- 
mendation of  (  "onstantine  and  other  Celtic  kings  and  Norse  chiefs 
to  Athelstan  at  Emmot.  As  it  is  the  work  of  a  continental  poet, 
and  is  not.  as  Birch  rashly  states,  a  'translation  of  an  Anglo- 
8axon  pocjn  \  it  is  most  likely  subsequent  to  the  mission  of 
Bishop  r<Miwald  to  the  German  monasteries,  when  the  details 
<ti  Athcl.stan's  triumphs  would  be  made  known  on  the  continent. 
The  tlieorj'  that  the  poem,  which  refers  to  these  *  glorious  deeds 
was  written  by  a  poet  who  was  thrilUng  \^ith  gratitude  for 
Athelstaii's  gifts  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory'. 

W.  U.  Stxvxnsok. 


A  Dated  Charter  of  Henry  I 

Datbd  charters  of  the  Nofrman  kings  are  so  rare  that  they  are 
naturally  viewed  with  suspicion ;  the  charter  on  the  next  page, 
therefore,  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  about  its  authenticity ;  and  a  Lincohi  charter,  of  which  an 
account  was  given  in  tiiis  Review  ^  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  in 
1906,  is  placed  below  it  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  dated  charter  is  preserved  at  Ely ;  it  has  suffered  from 
damp,  and  is  now  so  brittle  that  it  cannot  be  handled  safely ; 
but  if  it  was  mounted  by  an  expert  some  of  the  letters  which 
are  now  invisible  might  be  recovered.  It  may  be  restored  as 
follows : 

Henr"  lox  Aii^ilonun  Mauiitio  L<)nLilonii'n.si  epi.scopo  k\  iluuoiii  tk> 
Hochlaml  uiccconiiti  de  Hciefortsira  &  ouiiiibus  iidelibus  suis  tarn  clericis 
[quam  IJaicis  salntem.  Sdatis  Ricardum  abbatem  de  Eli  diiatickaiiaase 
adnenus  Rannnlfom  Donehnensem  episcopum  manerium  de  Haddham  in 
curia  mea  apud  Romesi  coram  me  &  baxonibns  meb  ad  dominiom  sancti 

*'  The  plural  •<iiit  .■<uni,tiiUhii'j>  in  of  the  inanu^crij)!  in  tlu*  li\.>*t  lint-  might  ]MMhapH 
In*  thought  to  include  ronstantinc  in  tlu>  good  wishes  uf  tlie  autlior.  L'nle»K  there  iM 
HOine  oiiUKMion,  it  would  ratitcr  seem  that  tlie  author'H  eye  haa  leapt  from  line  7  of  the 
poem  to  Charles  to  lino  14  (which  supplies  the  seoond  hslf  of  the  line).  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  leading  of  the  nsnuscr^  of  th(^  Athelstan  poem  dixit  iordie  «/  in  line  11 
aKo  tH"cnr>'  in  line  7  in  the  imnu8?ript  of  llm  \m>c:u  to  ('  larle^.  a  fact  that  Kuggents 
a  very  elo^e  rviatioa.ship  botwee  i  tao  two.  if  nf>t  urtuit  copying  from  the  manuscript 
of  the  latter. 

*  Vol.  xxi  oOS. 
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Petri  &  beate  uirginis  dei  Aldred?  de  Eli  &  fratrum  monachoruin  ibid«ti 
deo  famulantium.    Uolo  igitur  &  precipio  ut  ipsa  abbatia  de  Eli  teoeii 


fnv\  .  t        1ml  T.,  •  'Urinf^*^  >^-,..jtTi^^ 

0^o«Ac\Mr^-  i^nAf  .ir*f^«.iil«nni;  ffl^tf  pojno  «t  ifi'  ^fc 

w»nk.  7i>K«n&^4  ^  n,^  m^T  U-tf.  itirfhT'  erm  4mwi  H*^ 

&  habeat  in  dominio  illiid  predictum  manerium  de  Haddhani  quiet*  i 
absque  orani  calumnia  amodo  usque  in  sempiternum  ;  testibus  ni^ 
scriptis,  Rotberto  episcopo  hrnQolnie  &  Willelmo  Giffart  epiaoopo  WintoL^ 
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k  XohAnne  episcopo  Bodue  ft  Badolfo  episcopo  Cioestrie  k  Wialdrico 
[eanoeUario],  ])[aiiid]  capellano.  Banzdo  capellano  filio  Oomitia,  ft  lobuuM 
capeUano  Bwonwuii  ft  [^lomla  ca[pellaiio,  ft]  Oino  oapeUano  ft  EudoiM 
daiKfero  ft  Hamone  dapifero  &,  Rogero  Bigot  [dapifcro]  ft  Waltero  filio 

Ricardi  &  RotWrto  Malet  &  TIenrico  de  Port,  ft  Osbcrto  uiceconiite,  ft 
Kotberto  Peccato  &  Hugono  df  Hochland  &  Kogt-ro  dr  Ouili  &  Petro 
de  Ualoniis  &  Ooisfrido  liidel  &  Aluredo  de  Lincolnia  &  \Vi[llelmo  Peurel] 
de  JJoura  &  Willelmo  Peurel  Lond'  ft  Hardiago  Elio  Alnodi  ft  £d[wardo 
cainer]ario,  apad  Romesi  quinto  anno  coronationis  Heoiid  regis. 

Two  of  the  names  are  very  doubtful,  David  capellunus  and 
Roger  de  Ouili.  It  is  not  known  that  the  king  had  a  chaplain 
of  the  name  David,  or  of  any  name  beginning  with  D,  but  in  the 
Biiiliam  cartulary-  (Cott.  MS.  Claud.  D.  xiii)  there  is  a  charter 
of  Henry  I,  evidently  of  tlie  first  half  of  his  reign,  which  is  attested 
among  others  by 

Hanio  dap',  Will'  de  Alh",  Nip'  de  Alb',  Nig'  de  Oilly,  Rog  fil'  Ric', 
Kog'  de  Oilly,  Humf  de  Alb',  IJauid,  Will'  de  Curceio,  Walt'  fil'  Ric", 
Win*  BBQidl  Load\  Pag'  Peurell,  Othueri,  WHl'  Peaz«ll  dft  Doura,  Oini 
capell',  ftc. 

This  unknown  David  may  have  been  a  chaplain,  though  tiie  title 
is  not  given  liim.  As  we  know  that  Roger  de  Oilly  was  at  Romsey 
m  the  spring  oi  11  Oil,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  illegible 
letters  represent  his  name. 

Hie  charter  is  dated  'at  Romsey,  the  fifth  year  of  the  ooKHoation 
of  King  Henry le.  5  August  1104  to  6  AugUBt  1105 ;  hut  tbeBO 
limits  can  be  narrowed.  In  1104  the  kii^  was  in  Normandy, 
and  only  returned  to  England  late  in  the  autumn ;  *  again  he 
crossed  to  Normandy  in  the  spring  of  1105  and  landed  between 
2  April  and  8  April ;  ^  nor  did  he  return  until  1 106.  The  charter 
was  probably  issued  in  February  or  March  1105.  After  keeping 
his  Christmas  at  Windsor,  the  king  prepared  to  cross  to 
Normandy  ;  it  seems  that  he  sailed  from  Romsey  or  from  some 
neighbouring  port  such  as  Eling,  and  that  he  spent  some  time 
on  the  coast,  either  because  the  wind  was  unfavourable  or 
because  he  migiit  not  begin  military  operations  until  Lent 
was  over.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon^  there  is  a  charter 
of  the  king  issued  at  Bomsey  'anno  dominioe  InoanmtioniB 
MCV',  and  witnessed  by  Banulf,  bishop  of  Durham,  John, 
bishop  of  Bath,  Boger  de  Oily,  and  some  others  who  witness  the 
Ely  charter.  There  is  also  a  charter  to  Thetford  Priory*  inued 
on  13  February,  '  apud  Ramesei  in  transitu  regis,'  where 
'  Bomesei '  should  be  read ;  as  it  is  attested  by  Boger,  bishop  of 

'  aiUe  humtm,  UrderiCt  p.  806  (ed.  Migne). 

'  *»  iMma  Quaimgmmme  MpHmamh  IWd.  p.  806b 

*  Vol.  ii.  ISe  (IMbSeriw).  •  OugcUK  IfoiMJfieim.  t.  149. 
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SaUBbmy,  it  cannot  be  eariier  than  1104,  and  if  'Walterua 
Ganoellariiis'  means  Waldno,  the  date  cannot  be  later  tiian 

1106.  But  as  the  king  did  not  erosB  to  Normandy  in  1104  until 
after  Whitsunday,  the  charter  must  be  of  13  February  1105. 

The  charter  recites  that  by  a  verdict  of  the  king's  court 
the  abbey  of  Ely  had  secured  the  manor  of  Little  Haddham, 
Hertfordshire,  against  Ranulf,  bishop  of  Durham.  Tt  is  addressed 
to  Hugh  de  Bochland,  sheriff  of  Hcrtfordsliire.  Tiie  Abingdon 
Chronicle  tells  us*  that  he  was  an  honest  and  upright  man,  and  was 
sheriff  of  eight  counties.  He  was  certainly  sheriff  of  Berkshire,' 
Middlesex,^  Buckinghamshire,'  Bedfordshire,^®  Hertfordshire," 
and  Essex.^  The  other  two  counties  are  uncertain.  It  m^t 
be  expected  that  he  would  be  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  which  in 
later  times  was  generally  held  with  Berkshire;  but  we  learn 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon  that  in  the  early  years  of  Hemy  I 
the  sheriff  of  Oxford  was  named  William.  Nor  was  he  sheriff 
<rf  Huntingdonshire  ;  for  the  Romsey  cartulary  shows  that  Roger 
was  sheriff  in  1104  and  Gilbert  shortly  after.  Probably  Hugh 
was  sheriff  or  head  sheriff  of  London  ;  for  he  is  addressed  first 
among  the  four  chief  officers  of  London,  thougli  the  title  vicecomes 
is  not  used."  It  is  possible  that  the  eighth  county  was  North- 
amptonshire :  certainly  there  was  a  sheriff  named  Hugh  about 
1110;^*  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  this  was  not  Hugh  of 
Bocland,  but  Hugh  of  Leicester,  who  is  addressed  by  Henry  I 
as  a  high  official  in  Northamptondiire.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Ely  charter  is  the  large  number  of  sheriffs  among  those  who 
attest.  Hamo  <2apt/er  was  sheriff  of  Kent ;  ^  Osbert  was  sheriff 
of  linoolnshire^^  and  YorkBhiie;**  Henry  de  Port,  of  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  Edward  of  Salisbury  of  Wiltshire.'"  Perhaps  the 
sherifib  had  come  to  Winchester  to  render  their  half-yearly 
account. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  three  cases  the  see  of  a  bishop  is 
described  by  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  ease  instead  of  an 
adjective,  as  in  later  times.  Of  the  chaplains  who  attest  this  drcd, 
Oinus  of  Bayeux  was  made  bishop  of  Evrcux  in  11  Ki.  and 
Thomas  arclibislutj)  of  York  in  1109;  Everard  Fitz-Count 
used  to  be  identified  with  Everard,  bishop  of  Norwich,  but 

*  Vol.  ii.  117  (KoIId  behw).  *  Ibid.  p.  U. 

■  Ibid.  pp.  50, 75.  *  n>iA.  pp  99»  lOS. 

'*  CorlnCantim  MonaMerii  ek  AtiMCM*  L  246  (Bolb  Series) 

"  Here  and  Charttr  JhAlt,  iii.  20.  Monasticon,  i.  164. 

Variuiarium  Motuuterii  de  Harmeia,  i.  130,  133.  Cf.  Kound,  Oeojfrtjf  dc  Mandt- 
vittep  p.  aOS.  In  Mr.  Roimd's  Cakndnr  of  DoemnadB  in  JFVohm,  p.  he  Mew  to 
be  styled  *  sheriff  of  London 

"  MonasticoHp  vL  1273.  Ibid.  tL  1274. 


DM.  L  104. 
»  Ibii.  tL  1179. 
*•  /6MLppw66,70. 


**  iMi.  1874. 


**  ColBMtBr  oJDomnmU  «•  Fnmet,  p.  64^ 
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the  identification  is  ver}'  doubtful.  Thesr  chaplains  <^)f  Kcnry  I 
did  not,  it  appears,  serve  the  king's  eliapel.  for  some  of  them  were 
not  in  priest's  orders.  We  read  of  John,  archdeacon  of  S^ez, 
who  fled  to  Henrj^  I  in  1105  and  became  one  of  liis  chaplains, 
that  he  was  a  deacon  {levita),  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1107  ; 
while  Sampson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  conqueror's  chaplains, 
was  not  even  a  deacon. 

If  the  writing  of  the  two  charters  is  examined,  es])eeijilly  if 
attention  is  paid  to  the  tail  of  the  letter  g,  one  of  the  best  means 
of  distinguishing  hands,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  by  the 
»same  writt^r.  But  in  one  point  they  corrt)borate  each  other  ; 
they  both  begin  with  the  abbreviation  Henr\  whicli  is  most 
unusual.  It  would  be  int^'resting  to  notice  whether  all  the 
charters  of  Henry  I  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  reign 
began  in  this  manner.  '  H.  £.  Salter. 


Adelard  of  Baih 

Adklard  of  Bath,  the  pioneer  student  of  Arabic  science  and 
fdiilosophy  in  the  twelfth  century,^  and  'the  greatest  name  in 
£ii|^h  amnoe  before  Robert  Grosaetete  and  Roger  Baoom',* 
remains  a  dim  and  shadowy  figure  in  the  history  of  European 
learning.  The  older  wiitera  upon  literacy  history  give  lists  of 
works  attributed  to  him,  but  they  tell  tis  nothing  of  his  life 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  lived  under  Henry  I  and  travelled  in 
various  distant  lands ;  *  and  while  more  recent  studies  have  made 
clear  his  place  in  the  history  of  medieval  philosophy,^  no  one 
has  yet  examined  his  work  as  a  whole  or  tried  to  sift  the  ascertain- 
able facts  in  his  biography  *  Except  for  a  bare  mention  in  the 

"  Onleric,  p.  834. 

"  The  Priory  of  Hexham  (8urt«o»  {>oc.),  i.  51. 

*  Pklo  of  TiToli*«Tefrioii  of  theLAer  emboiarnm  of  SavMorda  hMteendeohred 

earlier  than  any  of  Adclard'g  translationH.  but  the  date  1116  MSigned  to  it  by  the 
editor  (Curtze.in  Abttundiungrn  zur  fh  trhirhtf  drr  mnlhrmatitehen  Wi««enjtchaflfn,  xii.  o) 
and  gem;raUy  accepted  (Steinschncidcr,  in  SUzungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy, 
pha-bist.  K1.,  exiix.  4,  p.  62  f. ;  Bjornbo.  in  BMiaUuea  MalkeiMtiea,  tliird  aerieB, 
i  V.  .332  ;  Xallino,  Albatenii  Opus  (utronomictm,  {.  Ir-lvi)  it  pbioly  ft  scribe's  error  for 
1 14.5— 1>X  of  the  He^ira  in.stcad  of  DXL — as  appeurs  from  the  position  of  the  son 
and  planets  ua  lo  8afar  (p.  182  of  the  edition). 

*  Wright,  Biograpkia  Britanniw  lAtenria,  ii.  94. 

'  Tanner,  BihluAhtra  Britannico-U ihernka,p. dSt rSfnodttCW Lel«nd*flaoooaAt,  with 
notes  drawn  from  Bale.  Pits,  OikHti,  and  liis  own  reading'. 

*  Jourdain,  Recherciu*  mr  lo  TraductioM  kUines  d' Ari.st"i>  i  I 'aria,  1843),  pp.  U7-U, 
£68^77.  4d3f. :  Ham^n.  HidoSn  ie  la  FkOimpkU  HtAa^tuiu, .  i.  348-61 :  Wflfawr. 
Iht  Addard  von  Bath  TraUat  Jh  toiem  ti  ^verto,  in  BeUrSge  znr  Gwhichlf  dcr  Philo- 
Sophie  dfA  Mittrlaltrrs,  iv.  no.  1  (HOuter.  1903) ;  De  Wolf*  Hiakfire  de  la  PhOotophie 
nUdiivaU,  p.  193  f. 

*  The  best  account  is  still  that  of  Wright  (ii.  94-101).  supplemeated  by  Bonoom* 
pagni  in  BiOmUno  di  BOiiogrt^  e  di  Slona  ddU  Seitnze  mtOematidie,  idr.  1-90. 
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Pq»e  Roll  of  even  thk  has  been  doubted*— Adehid 

is  known  only  from  his  own  writingiB,  which  consist  in  part  of 
translations  and  in  part  of  more  or  less  independent  treatiseBy 
and  a  revised  list  of  these  is  the  necoooary  point  of  departure  for 
any  further  study.  We  may  with  some  ocmfidence  ascribe  to  him 
the  following : 

1 .  Be  eodem  et  diveno.  Edited,  with  commentary,  from  the  unique  MS. 

by  Willner,  in  Beitrnge  zur  (resrhichte  der  Philosoj)hie  des  Mitlelnlters,  iv.  \7 
Besides  the  cvidpiire  of  the  dedicatory  letter  and  the  title,  Adelaides 
authorship  is  estiiblislied  by  the  following  passage  in  his  Astrolabe  : 

Hunt  autem  et  alie  tuetieudi  corpora  demonstrationcsi,  scd  quoniam  ille  in  iilo  libro 
qnemde  eodnn  et  divwao  Mcipiiiinia  diete  annt  magtaque  geometiioe  qwun  Mlrolaliiee 
diot  poarant*  hie  mqpeaedaadnm  cmo  deewnimiM.* 

The  De  eodem,  written  near  Tours  while  the  author  is  still  iuveniSf  is  one 
of  Adelard's  earliest  works.  He  has  already  travelled  widely,  but  there  is 
no  intimation  that  he  has  wandered  further  than  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,^  and  he  shows  thf»  inlliu'iuo  of  Greek  rather  than  of  Araliic  learning. 
More  definite  evidence  respiu  tniii  the  date  is  afforded  by  the  dedication  to 
William,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  is  last  found  in  1115  and  whose  successor 
is  in  office  in  the  followuig  year.^  The  date  of  his  accession  is  more 
difficult  to  detemune,  in  the  scarcity  of  Syiacusan  documents  from  lius 
period  :  he  is  first  mentioned  as  bishop  at  the  Latcraii  Council  of  March, 
1112,^^  but  as  he  there  represented  the  whole  body  of  Sicilian  prelates,  he 
had  doubtless  been  in  office  for  some  time,  perhaps  since  1104,  when 
Pirro  places  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  Furthermore,  Adelard  speaks 
of  having  played  the  cUhara  before  the  queen  in  the  course  of  his  musical 
studies  in  Fruice  the  preceding  year,'*  and  as  theie  was  no  queen  of  Ftanee 
between  the  death  of  Philip  I  in  1106  and  the  marriage  of  Louis  VI  in 
1115,^  the  trestise,  unless  the  bishop  of  Syracuse  was  stall  alive  in  1116» 

*  Wright,  p.  07  n.  '  Extracts  in  Jounlain,  pp.  260-73,  400-4. 

*  Britis}!  Mtiftetiin,  Anitidel  MS.  377.  f.  70.  The  demoostntioiis  will  be  fdand  on 
pp.  29-31  of  the  edition  of  the  JDe  eodem. 

*  P.33:  *  Et  egoccrtccnm  m  Bslwno  Tcnieniin  Qreeia  nuaon  qewdMn  philoeophum 

grecura,  qui  pro  ceteris  arteui  medicine  naturaaque  rerum  diaserebat,  sententiis  pre- 
temptarom.'  Cf.  p.  32  :  '  Quod  cnim  gallira  studia  ne«ciunt,  transalpina  reaerabunt; 
quod  apud  latinos  non  addisces,  Grecia  facund«  docebit.'  There  ia  nothing  here  to 
jurtify  the  usual  interpretatioa  (Joutdsin,  p.  97;  Wright,  p.  95)  that  Adelard  viaitad 
Crcpfr.  Much  for  his  pnrpoHos  was  to  be  found  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily;  see 
Ua^kins  and  Lockwood,  The  Sicilian  Translators  o/  tht  Twelfth  Century  and  Ike  First 
Latin  VenUm  of  Ptdem^t  Ahnageet,  in  Barvaed  OmiUa  tn  OfasMMl  FkOOogfi,  zzi. 
75-102. 

"  Pirro,  SicUia  sucrn  (1733).  i.  ()20,  ii.  709  ;  Garufi.  /  Ducumenti  inediti  delf  Epora 
normanna,  pp.  10,  14 ;  Caspar,  Boger  J  J,  pp.  488,  491,  nos.  25,  33 ;  Chakodon, 
Hietoire  de  la  Dominatiem  nonmiMie,  i.  864. 

"  '  Wililii  liiius  Siracusanus  legatus  pTO  omnibiu  SionliB*:  ConsHtmtiamei  d  Acta 
Vublica  (MoHum.  Oerm.  Hist.),  i.  572. 

"  P.  26:  *  Cum  preterite  4imoine«deni  muricagallicisstndiiatotiiSMidarMCFliile- 
hophy  is  addreesing  Adelard]  sdsMetquo  in  seTOtino  tempore  BUgirtw  artis  ima  earn 
diacipulis,  cum  eorum  rci^inpque  rogatu  citharsm  tangereo.* 

**  It  is  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  the  title  may  have  been  here  given  to  Bertrada 
after  Philip's  dsath ;  nor,  betvaen  1106  and  1116^  eonU  either  of  Philip's  daii«iilais 
have  been  meant. 
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would  not  be  later  tlian  1109.  The  general  foobftbilities  of  Adelud's  life 
^VOUT  this  early  date. 

2.  Regule  abaci.  Edited  by  Boucoiupagui  in  Bulletlinn  <li  Biblingrajia  e 
di  Storm  delle  Scienz".  uuxteinatiche,  xiv.  1-134.  This  evidently  belongs  . 
to  Uie  earlier  part  of  Adelard's  life,  for  its  authorities  are  Boethius  and 
Gerbeit,  and  it  shows  no  tiaoe  of  AiaUc  inflnmoe. 

3.  Queilumea  natmaies.  NumeronsmannscriptB  and  three  early  editions.^ 
The  dedication  to  Richard,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  together  with  the  mention  of 
Henry  I,^  fixes  the  date  bet%veen  1 107  and  1 133.  It  is  posterior  by  at  least 
seven  years  to  the  De  eodem  el  diverse — and  heiue  was  not  written  before 
1111 — for  the  author  says  that  this  interval  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  up 
lecturing  in  the  schools  of  Laon  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  wisdom  of  tlie  Aiabs.^  He  has  long  sojourned  in  the  Bast,  and  mm- 
tions  Taisas  and  Antiodi  as  plaoes  which  he  has  visited.^''  The  treatise  was 
evidently  written  immediately  after  his  return  to  England  from  the  East ; 
very  possibly  Adelard  has  now  settled  at  Bath,  for  he  calls  himself  Bato- 
nieHsis.^  The  statement  that  Henry  I  was  king  when  he  returned  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  originally  left  England  for  his  studies  in  France  before 
Henry's  accession. 

4.  JEndl  Slkaurumi  per  AidanhMm  hatkmieiuem  tx  ambieo  mwpttis, 
«  translation  of  the  astronomical  tables  of  Mohammed  ben  Husa  al- 
Khawariani,  apparently  as  revised  by  Blaslama  at  Cordova.^  Bodldan 
MS.  Auct.  F.  1. 9  (Bernard, no. 4137),  ff.  99  v-159v,  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century;  Chartrea,  MS.  214,  fT.  41-102.  likewise  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  Biblioth^que  Mazarine,  MS.  3(>42,  fi.  82-7,  incomplete ;  Madrid, 

M  Lonvain,  withont  dAte,  bat  probably  1480, 1484, 1480  (Hain-Copinger,  i.  no.  85, 

ii.  no.  26  ;  Prootor,  imm.  9219.  0260  ;  Pellechet,  no.  48).  On  the  question  of  oth«r 
cxiitioriH  and  a  Hebrew  translation,  nee  Steinschneider,  Die  hebrtiitchen  Uebtrsftznnrien 
dts  MtUdaiUra  (Berlin,  1893),  p.  463  f .  The  printed  text  ia  poor  (of.  Sourj,  in  Btblio- 
tkiqm*  it  r  Jtefe  du  Ckartet,  Uz.  41 7 ) :  I  have  lued  MS.  Lat.  6415  of  the  UbUolheqne 
Nationale, saec.  xii.  It  is  suppoRod  tlmt  tlip  Eton  MS.  is  the  oriiriiial  maiUMecipft  o£ 
Adelaid  (Jftmes,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  oj  Eton  CoUege,  p.  88,  no.  IGl ). 

»  See  the  preface  printed  in  UMiis  and  I)aniid.Tlkesaifnui(ii«^^ 

>•  *Meministi  nepoe  quod  septennio iam  tnuwaeto  cum  te  in  gaUicia  atndiis  p«ne 
puenim  iuxta  I^utlifwlunum  una  cum  ounctis  audttoribus  meis  dimiscrimus.  id  inter 
no*  conveniiise  ut  Arabum  stadia  ego  pro  poese  raeo  ocrutarer,  tu  vero  gailicarum 
.  Mntaatianim  faMXKMtantiam  noo  minna  Mqninzva.' 

C.  32  :  '  Cum  enim  nuper  a  parte  oriental!  venirett  qua  causa  atndii  diutiMime 
atateraa.'  C  16 : '  Audivi  enim  quondam  senem  apod  Thannim  Cilicie.*  C.  61  :  *  Cum 
wmel  in  partibns  AntiedMnle  pontem  etvitatit  Haaiatrf  truMitM,  ipum  pontem 
simul  ^tiam  totam  ipaam  legfoncm  terr^  motttOOlllNnillilin.* 

>*  C.  28 :  'Non  stoicum  me  sed  batoaJBOSMn  dioo*  qnaie  nomatojeonim  enata  aed 
meuin  intellectom  docere  debeo.' 

»  TIm  Hanrina  118.  hae  *  Uber eaioh  lafwieeUcamenBy  \  whieh  led  Wiiitenfeld  to 
enribe  the  tables  to  Abu  Ma'aahar  Dja'afar;  Die  Vchrr-rlzumjcn  arabiacher  Werht 
in  Am  LaUiniathe,  in  Abhamdlmiiten  of  the  liottingen  Academy,  xxii.  21.  )See,how- 
erer,  Steinsdineider,  Hebr.  UAtntttungeih  pp.  068-70 ;  Sater,  Die  MtAtmaUktr  wni 
Attronomen  der  Ardber,  in  AhKandlungen  zur  Oeaehichte  dtr  Mathemalik,  x.  11  ; 
Nallino,  Al-Huwarizmi,  in  Atti  dri  Linrei,  fifth  series,  ii.  II.  Tliat  Manlama's  edition 
waa  used  by  Adelard  is  seen  from  the  mention  of  Cordova  in  the  tables  (Bodleian  MS., 
f.lMT)aadihenMof  theetaef  theHegfarainphoaof  thalof  Teadegiid.  ThenMntion 
of  the  Spanish  era  is  also  noteworthy.  The  fcieatise  begins  t  'Uber  iate  eeptem 
planetarum  atqae  draconia  statum  continet. . . 
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Biblioteca  Nacional,  MS.  10016.  of  the  tliirfo<'nt}i  (  rnturv,  formerly  in  the 
rathedral  library  at  Toledo.  Adelard's  introduc  tion  was  writt«ni  in  1126, 
which  yettr  is  taken  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  Arabic  year  to  the 

n  o  o 

Anno  ab  inoarnatione  domini  .JtlCXXVl.  die  ianuarii  •xlvi.  prima  fuit  diea  Almu- 
hanu  flt  feria  tertia.  Amnu  antom  arabiovi  .B**  XX. 

This  translation  is  also  mentioned  in  hi.H  Astrolabe  :  ^ 

Qualis  igitur  sit  examinatio  cunta  in  eo  libro  qui  ezic  intitalatar  qum  (mc)  ox 
arabico  in  latinum  conTertimtiB  sermonrni  reperievi. 

5  {?).  Liber  ysagogarum  Alchortsmi  in  artetn  astronomicam  a  nuxgislro 
A.composilm.  Bibliotheque  Natiouale,  M8.  Lat.  16208,  ff.  67-71 ;  Milan, 
AmbioBiaii  libiary,  KS.  A.  3  sup.,  ff.  1-20,  smc.  zii ;  Mimioh,  HbfbiUio* 
thek,  Cbd.  Lat.  19021,  ff.  27-68v,.  Cod.  Lat.  18927,  ff.  31  ff. ;  Yiemia, 
Hofbibliothek,  MS.  275,  f.  27  (fragment).*^  This  conaiata  of  an  intwH 
duction,  in  five  books,  explaining  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  geometij, 
music,  and  astronomy  (hence  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.  it  is  entitled  Ltber 
ysagogarum  Alchoari.smi  ad  tr^um  qnadrivium),  followed  in  the  Munii  h  MS8. 
by  a  much  more  extended  treatise  oi  three  books  on  astronomy.  The 
lint  time  books  of  the  intiodnctbii,  wUdi  aw  intsnatiiig  for  the 
hutoiy  of  ariihmetio,  have  been  paUuhed  by  Cnrtie,  in  Ahhcmihi^gm  tur 
Qe$cku^  der  Mathematik,  yiii.  1-27.  As  one  of  the  Munich  MSS.  is  of  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  table  of  eras  in  Book  \'  is  of  the 
vear  1115,  this  work  beloncs  to  Adelard's  generation,  and  he  is  (be  onlv 
man  bearing  his  initial  who  is  known  to  have  been  at  that  time  occupied 
with  such  translations.  If  Adelard  is  the  author,  Tannery^  luis  suggested 
that  the  small  knowledge  of  geometry  shown  in  the  introduction  points 
to  the  period  in  his  fife  when,  although  alieadyfemiUar  with  Al-Khuwaaani, 
he  had  not  yet  mastned  the  Arabio  text  of  Eadid.  The  astnuMHuical 
treatise  has  not  yet  been  specially  studied.^ 

6.  The  translation  of  EucUd'sfieiiieiite.  Nnmerous  mannscriptSy^'ahow- 

**  p^i***"  MS.*  f.  130.  In  the  pment  fonn  of  the  mMUMQiript  this  folio  follows 
the  explicit  on  f.  ir>8  v,  but  close  examination  shows  that  it  was  misplaced  and  in  binding 
inserted  at  the  end,  whereas  the  text  proves  that  it  belongs  after  f .  W.  The  reference 
to  tiio  ymx  1128  is  omitted  in  the  C9uurtreB  and  Mawwiiio  USB.,  wUdi,  ho««f«r. 
aimouiioe  in  tbu  second  chapter  a  table  '  per  quam  ab  eo  anno  quo  hie  liber  in  nostrum 
sormonem  translatus  est  usijue  in  lempora  intinita  ex  annis  quotlibet  romanis  ©t 
mensibus  cum  diebuH  anuoruni  ot  mensium  ot  dierum  arabieorum  equalitas  sommi 
<|Q6at*. 

"  Anmdcl  MS.  377,  f.  ()0.  S'u  f.  70  v  :  '  Adhuc  de  umbris  hsbeo  que  diccrem,  sod 
quoniam  in  exio  sufiioienter  dieerta  sunt  labellum  comprimam.'  F.  72t  :  '  Hoc  et 
Mudliante  esfo  aatoolaUo  demotutrabitar.' 

"  Thi»  pa^e,  with  its  early  fornin  of  Arabic  iuimera]i»ia  pobliihed  IB  faiwiimilo  hf 

Nagl,  Zeit-schriJI  ftir  Mathemntik  ami  J'htjttik,  xxxiv.  sup.,  p.  129. 

"  Bibliollucu  Mathemahca,  ihird  series,  v.  416.  The  inclusion  of  the  era  of  Spain 
in  tlM  taUe  may  point  to  the  Spoaiah  dorivatiOn  of  the  tieatiao. 

*•  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lisla  of  Al-Khuwarizmi's  works  given  by  Nallino  and 
Steiiusohneider  (see  above,  p.  493,  n.  19).  It  begins  and  ends:  'Quoniam  ooiusque 
aotionis  quantitatem  teuporis  spaoinm  metitort  odeatium  molnun  dootilnain  q|ae> 
xmtibus  eius  primum  ratio  ocourrit  invaat^anda.  .  .  .  Divide  quo^M  aioam  diai 
per  12  et  quod  fuerit  erunt  ]tartes  horanim  eius.  si  Deus  inveniri  oonsemeiit.* 
Scvoral  arc  indicated  in  IJiiU.  di  iitbl.  dellt  Hcitnzt  mat,,  xiv.  83. 
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ing  roiisiderablo  (lifFerences  in  text  and  nrrnntjieraent.  In  \vorkinf»  from  the 
Arahic  Adolard  would  ^oom  to  have  made  some  use  of  an  earlier  version 
from  the  Greek,  but  his  relations  to  this  and  to  later  versions  require  inveati- 
gation,  nor  is  it  clear,  pending  a  compaiison  of  the  manuacripts,  whether 
in  its  onginAl  foim  his  own  work  was  an  abridgemwt,  a  doBe  tmialati(m, 
or  a  commentary.^  It  ia,  bowerer,  important  to  note  what  he  himself  sajs 
in  the  AMfMie : " 

Bt  omnium  qnidem  ■apcmdiotomm  aimpUeiter  expodtomm  Biquisntioiiem  posttt- 

laverit.  intcllitrat  cam  apud  Kui  lidcm  a  quindecim  libris  arti*  gMUnetEioe  quot  eoc 
anbico  iu  latinum  convertimus  sermoncm  ease  comuciendam. 

7.  On  the  astrolabe.  British  Museum,  Arundel  MS.  377  (Bernard,  ii. 
.^265),  ff.  69-74,  r/p  moq  .  Uehird'.'^  Written  at  Bath,-»  and  subsequent  to  the 
translations  of  the  Kliora.sniiau  tables  and  of  Euc  lid.  botli  of  which  it  cites. 

8.  Ysagoga  minor  lapharis  matemalwt  m  astronotniam  per  Adhelardutn 
bathomeiuem  ex  arabico  mmpta.  Bodleian,  Digby  MS.  68,  ff.  116-24; 
anonymona  in  BiitiBh  Muaeun,  Sloane  MS.  2080,  ff.  83-86 y;  formerly  in 
ATranches  MS.  236.**  An  astrological  tieatise,''  evidently  of  Aba  Ib'asbar 
Dja'afar.  Reference  Ih  made  to  the  fuller  treatment  in  the  Yiagoga  motor,* 
bnt  it  is  not  said  that  this  has  been  tranHlatcd.*" 

9.  Liber  preMigiorum  Thebidis  (Elbidifi)  secundutn  Ptolomeum  et  Her- 
inetem  -per  Adhelardum  bathoniensem  translcUus.  a  treatise  on  horoscopes,** 
probably  by  Thabit  ben  Korra.  Lyons,  MS.  328,  S..  70-4  ;  formerly  in 
MS.  Avxandies  236. 

10  (T).  Mappe  davieula,  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  j^gments  and 
other  chemical  piodncts.  This  work,  which  goes  back  to  Omsk  aonioes 
and  is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  ni  technical  processes,  is  printed  in 
Archaedo^t  xzzii.  183-244,  from  a  nuurascript  of  the  twelfth  century  then 

WaiMnbom,  in  ZeUtdu^  flar  Maihemalik»  xxv.  nip.,  141-66 ;  ReOieig,  M. 
xxix.  sap.,  21,  SUV.  sap..  48-58, 81-6,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  Teuboer  edition 

of  Euch'd.  V.  pp.  c-ci ;  Cortze,  in  Phtlotogiachf  Rundtchau,  i.  943  r><),  and  in  Bursian'M 
Jahresbericht,  xi.  10-21  ;  Bjombo,  in  Bibliothtca  Malhematica,  third  eories,  vi,  239-48; 
BnlxioT,  €Mtrti  vpen  matkmiaHtat  p.  175  &.  "  MS.  Anindel  S77,  f.  71. 

*•  *  Eriti(?itur  ut  astrolabium  quale  sit  ])rius  constituaui.  .  .  .  Et  nos  finera  dicendi 
faoiamug.  Ta  vero  disce  quantum  voles ;  velle  autem  tantuni  dividebit  [tie},  u(  ait 
Tnllias  {De  cfUivi,  i  2],  quantum  profiosre  te  non  pemtsbii.* 

*  F.  71 :  'Sit  ut  in  Arin  moridiana  aooidit  hora,  in  Bsthsnia  veiohofa  tawia 

petfecta.  .  .  .  Sit  ut  in  Bathnnia  hnra  torcia  <>undem  gradUB  OOCOpet.* 
**  Catalogue  dts  Mm.  dea  DeparUmtnls,  x.  114. 

n  *  Qniomiqiie  phikiwphia  w>k«tiani  sMoteai  ■todio  oooctsnti  inqaifens. .  .  .  H«o 

igitur  sunt  loca  exressuum  cum  quibua  finfin  insf  itiu  ionis  faciemus.* 

"  '  Horum  autem  "ingnlii-  in  ysagoga  maiore  dicta  sunt,  nunc  auteiu  compeudiow 
intcodtweadis  propras  dJeetar.' 

**  On  the  translations  of  the  Yswjoija  maior  aiicribed  to  John  of  Seville  sndBsrauan 
the  Dalmatian,  see  Steinschneidcr,  Uebr.  Uebfrsdzun^n,  pp.  SOS  f. 

**  '  Quicunque  geometria  atque  philo«ophia  peritus  astronomie  expera  f  uerit  ociosus 
eat.  Bet  enim  aatronomia  omnium  artinmetiee«MJlenti«hnaetpTO«tigionim 
oommodissima.  .  .  .  Hec  quidern  omnia  ceceraquo  circa  principium  enumorata  in 
jaagogis  exposita  studiosa  mente  Brmanda  sunt,  at  prestigionun  artitex  lacultate  non 
dseidat.'  This  treatise  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Thsbit*s  woilcB  given  by 
SiMnschneider  (Zeilachrifi  fiir  Malhemalik,  xviii.  331-8),  nor  identified  in  his  discuasiott 
of  the  Speculum  of  Albcrtus  Magnus  {ibid.,  xvi.  371),  whooites  itSS  aworkof  Uomee 
Gataiogu*  codicum  oitroloyorum  graecorutn,  v.  100). 
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in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  The  attribution  to  Adolard  rests 
on  the  thirteenth -century  table  of  contents  {Liber  maijistri  Adelatdi 
bathonieruis  qui  dicUur  rnappe  clavicula)  in  Koyal  MS.  15.  C.  iv  of  the  Bntii^h 
Hvimim ;  tike  tmtise  itadf  wm  miadng  from  the  nmnnflcript  as  early  as 
Taimai^s  time.  BertJidot'*  has  shown  that  Adelard  camiot  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Mappe  clavicula  in  its  original  form,  for  a  version,  free  from 
Arabic  elements,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  SchU^ttstadt  which  goesbackat 
least  to  the  tenth  century  ;  but  it  is  quite  jK)ssible  that  Adelard  is  respon- 
Bible  for  the  expanded  form  of  the  text*  in  certain  chapters  of  which  Arabic 
and  English  words  occur.** 

Of  tlu'  othw  works  attributed  to  Adelard  by. the  older  biblio- 
graphers, Tanner  pointed  out  that  the  De  causis  and  the  Pro- 
hlemata  are  only  other  names  for  the  Que^^tiones  naturales.  and  the 
incipit  of  the  De  sic  ei  non  indicates  tliat  it  is  probably  a  variant  of 
theRame  treatise.  Similarly  the  De  septein  artibu^  liber  mny  well 
be  identical  with  the  De  Kniem  et  di verso.  The  Computus  astrth- 
Tumicus  mentioned  by  Tanner  is  probably  the  Kliurasnuam  tables; 
the  Compotus  Adelardi,  formerly  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Gmterbury  .'^  may  be  either  this  work  or,  more  probably,  the  Liber 
abaci.  Atreatise  which  follows  the  QiiesltdfiesinamAniiflcript  of  the 
Lanrentian  libraary,  which  Bandini  thought  might  have  emanated 
from  Adeilaid,  beloDgB  to  the  fourteenth  century.**  Jourdain 
conjectured  that  Adelard  was  the  translator  of  the  Liber  imbriwn 
of  Dja'far,  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  the  work  of  Hugo  Sanctel- 
liensis,^  and  the  attribution  to  him  of  the  translation  of  Euclid's 
Optics  and  Catoptrics  is  equally  unfounded.*"  An  interesting 
suggestion,  made  by  Chasles  and  still  awaiting  confirmation,  i^ 
that  Adelard,  as  the  translator  of  the  Khorasmian  tables,'*^  is 
also  the  author  of  the  translation  of  a  treatise  of  Al-Khuwarizmi 
on  Indian  arithmetic,  preserved  in  a  unique  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge,^ which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  transmission  of 
the  Arahio  system  of  reokonmg  to  the  West. 

*  La  Chimie  au  moyen  age,  i. 26-30  ;  JounuUde*  Savants,  1906.  pp.  »>l-fi. 

"  Co.  190, 191, 195-200.  Cf .  also  the  Sanoen  recipe  in  c.  289.  The  Mappt  clavieuJa 
is  alio  found,  Monymous,  in  the  Bodlei«n«  lf8.  Digby,  162,  ff.  11t-21t.  A  ine(nc«l 
version,  made  from  the  Arabic,  is  ascribed  to  Robertus  Rati— mh;  StoianhiMider.  in 
Viennh  Sitzung/ibfrirhle,  phil.-hist.  Kl..  cxlix.  4.  p.  72. 

**  James,  Andent  Librariu  oj  CanUrbury  and  Dover,  p.  49.  Contrary  to  Dr.  James's 
•onjeotDTO  (p.  606)  this  BMiinMripi  oaniwt  be  (>itton 

MS.  Gadd.  r«l.,  no.  74,  f.  SSv:  'Anno  gntie  1309  qmsgoFMnuPtodwMnm 
hnno  librum  construxi.' 

"  Haskins,  The  TrantlatioM  oJ  Hugo  SaneUJliefuis,  in  the  Bomanie  BevitWt  ii* 
18.  1911. 

*  Ha«kinB  and  Lockwood,  in  Harvard  Sludm  in  CUutiaU FkiUogif,  SSi.  M. 
**  And,  probably,  of  no.  5,  above,  p.  49i. 

•*  ViiiTMnHy  Libnry,  ]l8.Ii.Ti.5»f.UI8^piililiilMdl)jBoncompagni,  TnHuHJT 

aritmeiica,  1  (Rome,  18,57).  See  Comptti  rmim  ie  tAcadimie  de»  8timet$,  xlvii,  1059 
(1859);  ZeiUchrift  fur  Mtithematik,  xxxir.  sup.,  132;  Ahhandlungrn  zur  Oe$ckicht€ 
der  Ilathematikf  x.ll;  Cantor,  VorlesnngeH zur  Oesckichle  der  Jdathtinatik,*  i.  713, 900. 
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What  can  be  gleaned  from  all  this  for  Adelard's  biography  is 
ezoeedini^y  meagre.  He  was  bom  m  England,^  but,  probably 
before  1100,  went  to  France,  where  he  studied  at  Tours  and  taught 
at  Laon.  In  this  period  of  his  life  he  found  opportunity  for  travel, 
penetrating  as  far  as  Magna  Graecia  and,  it  would  seem,  Sicily 
before  1116  and  probably  before  1109.  After  leaving  Laon  he 
spent  seven  years  in  study  and  travel  in  the  East,  where  he  can 
be  traced  in  CiUcia  and  Syria  ;  how  much  furtlier  lie  went  we  do 
not  know.  By  1126  he  is  back  in  the  West,  occupied  with  making 
the  astronomy  and  geometry  of  the  Arabs  available  to  the  Latin 
world.**  Whether  or  not  he  had  any  earher  connexion  with  Bath, 
this  now  beoomee  his  xesldeiioe,  and  in  IISO  as  '  Adelaidiis  de 
Bada  *  he  receives  4s.  6d.  from  the  sheri£E  of  Wiltshire.*  Neither 
this  grant  from  Henry  I,  nor  his  aoconnt  of  his  life  as  a  student, 
seems  consistent  wiCh  the  common  assertion  that  he  was  a  monk ; 
I  can  find  no  contemporary  authority  for  this  statement,  which 
doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  a  confusion  with  the  monk  Adelard  of 
Blandinium,  who,  a  century  earlier,  wote  a  life  of  St.  Dunstan.** 
The  name  '  Goth  \  which  is  applied  to  Adelard  in  certain  manu- 
scripts of  the  translation  of  Euclid,*"  1  camiot  pretend  to  explam, 
unless  it  should  refer  to  a  sojourn  in  northern  Spain.  We 
should  like  especially  to  know  wlu  ther  Adelard  visited  Spain,  or 
was  connected  in  any  way  witli  tlic  groiip  of  men  who  worked  so 
actively  as  translators  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula 
between  1130  and  1160— Plato  of  Tivoli,  Hermann  the  Bahnatian, 
Rudolph  of  Bruges,  Bobertus  Betinensis,  and  Hugh  of  Santalla. 
On  all  such  questioos  of  Adelard*s  relations  to  his  teachers  and  to 
the  other  soholaxs  of  his  age  we  are  in  complete  ignorance ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  prelates  to  whom  he  dedicates  the 
De  eodem  and  the  Questionesf^  he  mentions  only  his  nephew,  who 
has  not  been  identified ;  and  the  only  reference  to  Adelard  on  the 
pwrt  of  a  contemporary  is  that  of  an  enigmatical  Ocreatus,  who 
dedicates  to  him  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  treatise  on  arithmetic 
which  he  has  produced  tussus  ab  amico  irnmo  a  domino  tt  magistro}^ 
The  point  of  special  signihcance  with  respect  to  Adelard  is  that  he 

He  oiJIb  BngUnd  hia  *  patria  *  in  the  dedication  of  the  Questhnes. 
«•  '  Nob  TCcohtinoniinatiMlemiMakilttati'  t  MB.  CluurtTCs  214»  i  41 ;  MS.  MataciiM 
3642,  f.  83. 

«•  Pipe  Bon,  81  Henry  I,  p.  22. 

**  Stabbs,  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  p.  zxx  ;  cf.  Tanner,  p.  (Hk 

"  BodIoianMS.,SeldenB.  13;  Zeitschrift  ff>r  .]fathemalik,  xxv.  sup.,  144  ;  Philo- 

oyitdte  Eundechau,  i.  946  ;  CttUrcUblaUjur  Biblioihtkswuen,  xvi.  262  ;  Hand,  Catalogtu 

JCAfwnMi  H88.%  eol.  786. 

**  The  Regula  abaci  is  dedicated  '  H.  suo '. 

**  Pnlogut  N.  Ocreaii  in  Jdelceph  ad  Addardum  UaUmcm  magiatrum  suum,  edited  by 
Henry  in  etSbckrift/Or  MtOtrnM,  m.  np.,  128-88.  OL  StrtniohnBMt,  in  Viannft 
SiUungibmdtIt,  ekiiz.  4,  p.  81 1  Cantor,  VorUauHgen*,  i.  906,  whera  the  omfoaion 
with  Bayenx  reats  npoD  an  incomot  reading  of  the  mannwnpt. 
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stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  three  intellectual  movements,  the 
traditional  learning  of  the  French  schools,  the  Greek  culture  of 
southern  It  ah'',  and  the  Arabic  science  of  the  East  ;  and  any  new 
facts  which  may  be  brought  out  concerning  liis  life  and  ^Titings 
may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  general  history  of  learning 
in  the  twelfth  century.^  Charles  H.  Haskins. 


The  Order  of  the  Temple  at  North  Ferrihy 

NoTwiTHSTA27Dn7G  the  antooedeot  improbability  of  a  oommunity 

of  knights  templars  having  escaped  the  general  suppression  of 
their  order,  Tanner's  statement  *  that  one  of  tlieir  houses,  Ferrihy, 
in  Yorkshire,  *  seems  to  have  become  a  priory  of  Austin  canons.* 
lias  been  generally  repeated.*  CJould  this  be  substantiated  it  w  ould 
be  a  fact  of  no  little  interest ;  but  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  canons  of  North  Ferriby  had  no 
oonnexion  with  the  knights  of  the  Temple. 

There  aie  two  entries  relating  to  North  Ferriby  in  tike  register 
of  Walter  Qi&xd,  archbishop  of  York ;  three  in  the  Calendar 
^  lAe  TalttiiA  BaUk ;  and  two  in  the  Oaiendar  of  Papal  Lettere* 
The  first  of  those  in  the  York  register  belongs  to  the  year  1270,*^ 
the  second  to  1272  ;  *  and  each  concerns  a  prior  of  Ferriby  'of 
the  order  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord The  first  entry  on  the- 
patent  rolls  is  a  licence  in  mortmain  granted  in  1295  for  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  to  '  the  prior  and 
brethren  of  North  Ferriby  of  the  order  of  tlie  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
In  1316  another  licence  in  mortmain  was  granted,  this  tinu-  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  parish  church  by  '  the  prior  and  brethren 
of  North  Ferriby  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  And  three 
years  later  letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  'prior,  canons. 

**  After  the  proofs  of  this  article  had  been  corrected  I  received,  through  the  kindneaa 
of  flay  ooDei^pie  Fkofesior  R.  B.  Ifaniiiiaii*  photographe  of  the  ecrlier  pagea  of  tli» 
Uftdrid  MS.  (no.  10016)  of  the  translation  of  the  Khorasmian  tables,  which  has  this 
hoadini; :  '  Incipit  libor  czois;  id  cnt  chanonum  Alghoarizmi  p«r  Adelardum  bathonien- 
•em  ex  arabico  huuiptuH  et  per  Bodbertum  cestronsom  ordino  digestus.'  Except 
that  the  taMes  «»  follBr,  the  teit  agraea  n^th  that  of  tho  dugtow  mad  MiiwtiiMt  liS8.» 
including  the  passaije  near  the  beginning  ('  Quoniam  vero  trnctatu  exigente  .  .  . 
equates  habebis ')  which  i»  not  found  in  the  Bodleian  M^.  The  Madrid  MS.  eTidently 
deMffVM  oenlii]  ttndy,  particularly  baenM  of  the  question  taised  hj  the  awnHon  of 
Robertus  Oestienri*.  I  abo  find  that  the  trigonometrical  tables  contained  in  Adelard's 
translation,  which  are  of  much  importance  for  the  history  of  triironometry  in  th» 
middle  ages,  have  been  edited,  but  without  the  use  of  the  Madrid  Ml^.,  by  Bjombo 
in  the  FuiUkrift  HI  H.  O.  Zemthm  (Copenhagen,  1000),  pp.  1-17. 

'  XoHtia  monastica  (ed.  Nasmytli),  Yorkshire,  xxxviii. 

-  Abbot  Gasquet  states  it  as  a  positive  fact :  English  Mona^  Li/t  (2ad  ed.  19(M)» 
p.  2S3. 

»  p.  261  (Surteos  Society).  *  UU.  p.  60. 

*  Calendar  of  Patmt  Bolh,  23  Edw.  I,  m.  3. 

•  /6it/.  9  Jidw,  11,  p.  1,  m.5. 
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and  brethren  of  the  Temple  \  confirmiiig  grants  of  land  made 

*to  Cirod  and  the  Holy  Temple  and  the  canons  and  brethren 
thereof  dwelling  at  North  Ferriby  Of  the  two  papal  docu- 
ments, one  was  a  dispensation  granted,  on  account  of  illegitimacy, 
in  1401  to  Jolin  Marton,  '  canon  of  the  priory  of  North  Ferriby 
of  the  order  of  the  Temple  of  our  Lord  of  Jerusalem,  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine  '  ;  **  and  the  other  was  a  dispensation  granted 
in  1442  to  Thomas  Calton,  *  Augustinian  canon  of  the  order  of 
canons  regular  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.*  * 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  1295  licence  was 
granted  to  the  *  prior  and  brethren  '  of  North  Ferrib}-  ;  but  the 
military  order  of  the  Temple  was  then  still  in  existence,  and  if 
the  house  belonged  to  it,  one  would  have  expected  that  the  licence 
would  have  been  granted  not  to  the  '  prior  and  brethren  '  of  that 
house,  but  to  the  "  master  and  brethren  of  the  knights  templars  in 
England '.  A  licence  in  this  form  was  granted  in  1284 ;  ^°  and  five 
or  six  years  earlier  an  action,  relating  to  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Waterbeach,  was  tried  by  the  king's  justices,  the 
plaintiff  being  not  the  head  of  some  particular  house,  but  the 
magister  milicie  Templi  in  Anglui}^  Next,  a  question  arises  as 
to  whether  the  knights  ever  styled  any  of  their  officials  '  prior 
The  ordinary  term  for  a  subordinate  superior  was  '  preceptor  '  ; 
Clement  V,  for  insttmce,  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  his  suffragans,  preparatory  to  the  suppression 
of  the  knights  of  the  Temple,  speaks  of  the  magister,  piaeceptores, 
et  alii  fratres  ordinis  inilitiae  Templi  lerosolomitani}^  Further, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  York  register  and  in  the  two 
Roman  documents  the  canons  of  Ferriby  are  styled  '  of  the 
order  of  the  Temple  of  oiu:  Lord  \  that  is,  both  before  and  after 
the  suppression  of  the  military  order.  This  not  only  proves 
ooQcludyely  that  they  did  not  belong  to  that  orcler  of  knights, 
but  indioatas  who  and  what  they  really  were. 

The  knji^ts  weie  properly  known  as  the  nUHtkt  TempU  Sala- 
mcnis,  the  knighthood  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Of  this  there 
k  no  lack  of  evidence.  Their  rale,  as  approved  by  Honorins  III, 
is  headed  in  Mansi's  edition  of  Labbe's  ConeUia :  Regvla  Pawpervm 
ConmiUtaniim  CkrisU  Templique  Sahmoniei;^  and  the  term 
TempU  SMomanis  occurs  twice  in  the  rule  itself,  in  chapters 

'  Cakudar  oj  Pattnt  Moll$^  12  £dw.  II,  p.  2,  m.  24. 

*  CoiMMbr  of  Pmpal  Letten,  r.  897. 

*  i&ML  ix.  219.  This  volumo  ha.s  not  yet  been  pttbliflhied,  but  I  have  Immi  perndtted 
to  aee  the  proofs  at  tho  Public  Record  Office. 

*•  Calendar  o/  PaUtU  BoiU,  12  £dw.  I,  m.  12. 
JMSsfie  cfe  BemeweUe  Liber  Memortmiorum,  p.  135 ;  «d.  J.  W.  Clark,  CunMdge» 

1907. 

**  Recited  in  lettor  of  Ihe  aiohfaiiliop  to  his  suffragans  :  Dugdale,  Mmuui*  VL  iL 
844  (no.  lit).  "  Vol.  xxi.  col.  359. 

"  Ibid,  ool.  3til  :  ntnl  namque  mUiUs  in  domo  Dei  templique  Salonumis,  ke. 
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and  zzx."  They  aie,  too,  slyled  fratrea  mUUiat  Templi  Salonumis, 

or  fratres  Templi  Saloinonis,  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  d  ihe  Temple 
charters  printed  in  the  3IonaMicon}*  And  further  proof  is  fur- 
nished by  a  seal  of  the  order  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  on  which,  round  a  rough  representation  of  the  dome 
of  the  Temple,  is  the  legend  »!•  mil  tmplt  sal'.''' 

The  explanation  is  given  by  William  of  Tyre,^**  who  says  that 
there  were  in  iJerusakin  two  buildings  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Temple :  a  cliurch  known  as  Tern  pi  urn  Domini  and  alongside  of 
it  the  royal  palace  *  quae  vulgari  appellatione  Templum  StUomonis 
appellatiir  *,  and  it  was  in  the  palace,  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
that  the  knights  were  first  lodged.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
James  of  Vitiy,  the  canon  r^golar  of  OignieB  who  was  first  bishop 
of  Acre  and  afterwards  cardinal  l^te  in  the  Holy  Land,  gave 
a  description  of  Jerusalem  in  his  Historia  OrieniaUa.  After 
speaking  of  the  Templum  Domini^  the  church,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  was  another  temple  of  immense  size,  from  which  the 
brethren  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Temple  were  called  templars,-'*' 
because  that  building  was  c  alled  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  per- 
chance, he  says,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  which  was 
more  especially  styled  the  Temple  of  the  Lord.  The  Templum 
Domini  was  served  by  a  chapter  of  Austin  canons,  at  whose 
head  was  a  mitred  abbot ;  and  should  the  convent  have  had 
snbjeot  houses,  or  cells,  foUowing  the  ordinary  nsage,  the  canons 
of  those  houses  would  haye  been  styled  '  of  the  order  of  the 
Temple  of  the  [or  our]  Lord,  of  Jerusalem The  papal  doou^ 
meats  which  have  been  relnred  to,  and  the  letters  patent  of 
1205  and  1316,  would  amply  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
priory  of  North  Ferriby  was  such  a  cell;  the  entry  made  in 
the  York  register  in  1270  and  the  letters  patent  of  1319  make 
this  conclusion  irresistible.  For  the  former  concerned  a  prior  of 
Ferriby  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  foreign  parts  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  abbot ;  and  the  latter  were  a  confirmation  of  grants 
of  land  made  to  '  the  prior,  canons,  and  brethren  of  the  Temple  * 
and  ■  the  canons  and  brethren  thereof  dwelling  at  North  Ferriby 
Some  explanation  seems  to  be  required  of  the  head  of  the  Older 
being  here  called  a  prior.   There  was,  of  course,  no  longer  a 

"  Vol.  xxi,  col.  3(>5  :  tximia  paupertas  domue  Jki  ttmfU^  Sdomonis. 

YX.  fi,  ppl  818.  819,  820,  840,  841, 842, 843. 
"  Reproduced  in  tlie  Kecutil  de  Doeumait§t  Ac.,  iv.  150^  puUifthed  hy  the  SoeiiU 

4e  Spkragistiqiic  dt  Pari  ft  (1855). 

**  Hitt.  viii.  3,  and  xii.  7,  in  Migue,  Pair.  Lai.  cci.  409,  526, 527. 
**  Gap.  82. 

William  of  Tyro  says  that  they  were  so  called  because  of  the  proximity  of 
th«  royal  palace  to  the  ohorch.  Both  church  and  palace  were  on  the  site  ui  the 
Ttample. 

"  James  of  Vitry,  op.  eit.  c  58.  More  than  one  abbot  of  the  Tcmplo  a  meotioned 
in  the  Ckartviaire  d»  SaintSipukrtt  ed.  by  Bmitae  in  Migne,  Pair.  Lot.  dr. 
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momurtery  in  Jenualem,  and  liMiie  may  bayie  been  no  longer  an 
abbot ;  possibly  '  prior,  canons,  and  brethren  off  the  Temple ' 
was  a  mere  fomnla,  and  there  was  then  no  house  of  which 
FeiTiby  was  a  oeU."  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  off  the  convent 
off  the  Temple  after  the  fall  of  Jemsalem;  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  '  order  of  the  Temple  '  was  apparently  unknown 
to  Pemiotti,  a  canon  regular  of  the  Lateran  congregation,  the 
historian  of  his  order. 

EoERTON  Bbck. 


Conjirmaiions  of  Oxford  Chancellors  in  the  Lincoln 

Episcopal  Registers' 

Thb  subject  of  dispute  between  the  university  of  Oxford  and 
the  bishops  of  Lincoln  concerning  the  chancellorship,^  of  which 
records,  extending  over  nearly  a  centory,  exist  in  the  Lincoln 
Begisten,  was  whether  the  chancellor  elected  by  the  university 
was  bound  to  go  in  person  to  the  bishop  to  receive  his  confirma- 
tion, or  whether  he  might  receive  it  by  proxy.  The  bishops 
asserted  the  former,  the  university  the  latter.  In  the  Lineoln 
Episcopul  Refristers  there  are  twenty-nine  entries  of  confirmation, 
six  being  ajuong  tlie  Memoranda  and  twenty-three  among  the 
Institutions,  No  transcripts  of  the  latter  are  fouiid  in  the 
collections  of  Twyne,  and  so  presumably  the  documents  were 
unknown  to  Wood.  The  earliest  date  at  which  a  commission  is 
entered  in  the  registers  is  1290,  when  the  episcopal  records  b^an 
to  be  written  on  quires  of  parchment  instead  of  membranes  stitched 
together  to  form  a  roll.  IVom  1290  the  commissions  continue 
almost  without  a  break  until  the  episcopate  of  Gynwell,  whose 
period  of  office  was  marked  by  the  most  memorable  of  all  disputes 
connected  with  the  chancellorship.  Having  refiued  persistently 
to  confirm  William  de  Palmorva,  the  bishop  was  excommimicated 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  himself  confirmed  the 
chancellor.-    After  such  a  grievous  quarrel  it  is  strange  to  find 

A  century  later  Fcrrihy  WM  owteinly  Ml  independflnt  house  or  it  would  have  been 
supproMed  as  an  alien  priory. 

»  Wood't  ifiHMb,  L  828,  829.  S46,  461.  481 ;  Anmaks  MonMlki,  iv.  317}  Bol. 

Pari.  i.  16;  Rashdall's  Univeraitieg,  ii.  424,  426.  The  origin  of  the  di^to  Ih 
nowhere  recorded.  The  chancellorship  was  created  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1214 
(MunimttUa  Aeademica,  p.  2 ;  Wood,  i.  1S4  ;  Raehdall,  ii.  3ol ),  and  the  diopute  began 
•feadatanot  far  removed  from  Uie  inception  of  tbo office  if  we  may  judge  from  Bishop 
Satton'8statement,*quod  Ix-atusRobertus  fiuondaiii  T.int  filnionsi.s  Epi!<coy)ti«.(nii  huiu>«- 
modi  officium  geasit  dum  in  vniveraitate  predicta  rogebat,  in  principio  creationis 
MM  in  epiflcopum  dixit  proximnm  piedeoMSOtem  mram  epiBCopum  LinoohieiMem 
non  permiBisae  quod  idem  Robertm  yooaretnr  Cancellarias  sed  MagiBter  Soolaruni  * 
(Satton*8  Mem.  f.  117;  Ra«hdaU,  H.  3S5).  For  references  to  '  Magister  Bcholamm  * 
see  Hist.  MS8.  Comm.,  Duke  of  Rutland'aHBS.  iv.  82  ;  Rashdall,  ii.  353. 
s  Wilkini^t  Oondlia,  iO,  pp.  »-8;  Mum.  Aeai,  p.  166. 
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Bishop  Gynwell  ultimately  numbered  unong  the  univenity's  bene- 
faoton.*  Only  two  commiaeioiiB,  dated  1363  and  1367  leepeo- 
tively,  are  found  in  the  register  of  his  sueoessor,  Buckingham. 

On  8  Nov.  1367  the  university  was  freed  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  bull  of  Urban  V*  notwithstanding  which  the  bishop,  on 
4  May  1369,  cited  Adam  de  Toneworth,  who  had  recently  become 
chancellor,  to  appear  before  him  for  having  been  irregularly  elected. 
He  was  again  cited  in  the  same  year,  and  in  ail  probability 
the  citations  were  ignored.* 

The  procedure  of  confirmation  is  similar  in  all  the  commissions, 
and  reduced  to  its  simplest  form  iy  as  follows.  The  miiversity 
sends  messengers  to  the  bishop  with  letters  close  requesting  the 
confirmation  'more  solito*  of  their  eMed  ohanoeHor.  Letten 
patent  introducing  the  messengers  as  the  repreeentativee  of  the 
university  are  next  preeented.  Excuses  haying  been  offered  for 
the  chancellor's  absence,  the  bishop  confirms  brkfly  the  nomUimM 
chancellor  in  his  ofHce  '  de  gratia  speciali  .  .  .  donee  aliud  vobia 
super  hoc  dederimus  in  mandatis  *.  Wetheringsete's  commission, 
which  has  many  points  of  difference,  is  by  far  the  most  detailed 
of  the  records  of  confirmation  found  in  the  registers.* 

The  messengers  of  the  university  in  1291  and  1293,  the 
first  two  recorded  occasions  when  sucli  were  sent,  were  a  master 
of  canon  law  and  a  master  of  arts.  On  the  two  following  occasions 
a  single  university  representative  appeared  before  Bishop  Sutton. 
By  the  time  a  new  chancellor  had  been  elected  Dalderby  had 
become  diocesan,  and  on  the  uniyersity  again  sending  •  single 
messenger  the  bishop  remonstrated.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  episcopate  a  master  of  oan<m  law,  a  master  of  oivU  law, 
and  a  proctor  were  usually  sent ;  not  always,  however,  men  of 
authority-^t  least  in  the  bishop^s  opinion.  He  is  found  inquiring 
'quare  maiores  vniuersitatis  ad  episcopum  non  venerunt  sieot 
fieri  consueuit and  to  a  question  put  by  him  to  the  messengers 
who  sought  the  confirmation  of  William  de  Bohco,  the  reply  was 
'  ignoramus  quia  iuvenessumus  et  per  tempus  modicum  in  vniuer- 
sitate  reximus  In  October  1322,  the  first  time  messengers  were 
sent  to  his  successor  Burghersh,  representatives  from  the  five 
faculties  of  theology,  canon  law,  civil  law,  medicine,  and  arts 
were  chosen.'  Two  months  later  statutes  were  promulgated 
in  the  university  dealing  with  the  office  of  chancellor,  and 

»  Mun.  A  aid.  p.  187  (' Joh.  rlc  SyncwoUc'). 

«  Mun.  Acud.  p.  228  ;  CaL  oj  Papal  Beg.,  Lellert,  iv,  pp.  66,  83. 

•  Buckingham's  Mem.  fi.  70,  73. 

•  I  have  to  thank  the  B«v.  H.  B.  Salter  for  a  few  of  tlie  following  facts,  and 

Mr.  \V.  WlnrlfT  for  Home  mictrfstions  and  rnrreotionH.  In  vol.  xxiv.  ~^'>  nulr. 
1  omitted  tu  record  that  my  knowledge  of  the  tranBcript  in  the  f^mith  M£>.  was  due 
totliekiadiMHofllr.F.HadMi.  «  Ddderbgr'a  Iiuttt.  1 144. 

•  /M.  f.  ISS.  •  Biiighenh*«Iiutit.  f.S48. 
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by  tliese  it  was  provided  that  when  a  chancellor  was  elected 

*  pro  nova  commissione  habenda,  per  uniim  vel  duos  Magistros 
ad  plus,  super  hiiiusmodi  negotio  ad  plenum  instructos  mittatur 
Thenceforward  a  professor  of  civil  law  and  a  proctor  were  generally 
the  representatives  of  the  university. 

The  excuses  offered  for  the  absence  of  the  chancellor  are 
interesting  features  of  the  commissions.  The  first  recorded 
excuse  is  that  the  chancellor  was  already  well  known  to  the 
bishop,^^  which  was  evidently  a  retort  to  Sutton's  objection 
to  give  a  commission  '  personae  sibi  Lncognitae Expense  and 
interruption  of  study  were  frequently  put  forward.  One  of  the 
excuses  for  Cobham's  absence  was  that  if  he  had  come  in  person 

*  Oportuisset  secundum  morem  solitum  quod  de  singulis  faculta- 
tibns  secum  venisset  unus  regens,  et  sic  in  eisdem  facultatibus 
oessatum  fuiflset  eis  absentibus  ad  magnum  studentium  detrimen- 
tmn  \^  and  for  Wetheringsete's  '  si  venisset  oessatum  fuisset  in 
ipsioB  absenoia  a  leotnra  per  alios  magistros  professionis  sue  '.^ 
DisturbanoeB  in  tbe  nnhrmity  due  to  the  absence  of  the  ohanoeUoir 
were  also  niged.  In  VaTieeham's  commission  reference  is  made 
to  the  evil  deeds  of  a  faction  called  Lncan."  Bnrdon's  excuse 
was  that  the  justiciars  of  the  king  were  at  Oxford,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  unseemly  for  him  to  leave  the  town.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  sermon  due  on  Ash  Wednesday.  William  de 
Bosco  could  not  appear  '  quod  non  habuit  evecdonem  paiatam 
pro  tanto  domino  et  quod  evecoio  ipeius  fnit  in  loco  multum 
distant!  ab  vniuersitate By  the  time  of  Bishop  Burghersh 
all  the  various  excuses  for  absence  had  crystallized  into  '  propter 
pericula  quae  in  absentia  Ganoellarii  inter  scolares  ad  XJniversi- 
tatem  Oxon.  undique  confluentes  potuerunt  de  facili  imminere 
In  the  last  commission  found  in  the  registers,  that  granted  to 
T^Qliam  de  Courtney  in  1867,  the  messengers  made  a  bolder 
reply — the  chancellors  were  not  accustomed  to  come  in  person. 
The  bishop  asserted  the  contrary,  and  declared  that  unless  they 
came  in  person  he  would  not  confirm.  After  some  argument  the 
messengers  supplicated  that  the  bishop  would  confirm  '  de  gratia 
ista  vice ',  to  which  he  replied, ' "  ex  quo  petitis  graoiam  contempla- 
oione  persone  sic  eleote  volumus  vobis  ista  vice  gradam  f acere 
specialem,**  cum  protestadone  quod  non  intendebat  derogare  in 
aliquo  iuri  suo  per  huiusinodi  graciam  eis  hac  vice  concessam,  sed 
protestabat  expresse  quod  noluit  de  oetero  aliquem  sic  electum 
admittere  nec  confirmare  nisi  veniret  in  propria  persona  \^ 

»  Mmm.  Ami.  p.  107.  ^  SutKm's  Hmn.  f .  00*. 

"  AnnaUs  Mon.  iv.  317.  "  Dalderby*s  Mem.  5*:  Twyneii.  f.  4. 

"  Ibid.  The  chancellor  wasinvanaUyohoaeofrointiiefMultiMof  theology 

and  canon  law :  Mun.  Acad.  p.  493. 

DaUorb/tlurtit  1 140^  BM. 1 149. 

"  Jhid,  f.  ISS.  >"  BackingliMii'a  Inrtit.  1  S42. 
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The  unifomuty  of  phrase  and  formula  is  a  veiy  marked  feature 
in  all  the  oommissions,  especially  in  the  letters  presented  by  the 
university  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop  confirming  the  commission. 
The  uniformity  of  university  rhetoric  was  probably  largely  due  to 
the  restraining  and  conservative  tendencies  of  the  diocesan,  who, 
mindful  of  inconvenient  precedents,  refused  to  be  disarmed  even 
when  it  was  reported  that  alterations  had  been  made  solely  to 
do  him  greater  honour.^®  Previous  commissions  were  frequently 
consulted  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  procedure  accorded 
with  ancient  usage,  and  the  colktioii  WM  eiidently  peiformed  in 
no  peifnnotoiy  manner.*^  A  deliberate  attempt  seems  to  liave 
been  made  to  alter  the  foim  of  letters  when  Bichaid  de  dive 
was  confirmed.  Gilbert  de  S^grave,  the  imiversity's  messenger, 
presented  a  letter  which  differed  hom  any  preceding  it  in  the 
registers,  and  which  contained  a  not  very  appropriate  reference 
to  '  fratribus  nostri  collegii This  letter  having  been  collated 
with  previous  letters  and  found  different,  the  bishop  censured 
it;  whereupon  Gilbert  de  Segrave  'exliibuit  statim  aliam 
litteram  sub  hac  forma  which  was  the  usual  one  referring 
picturesquely  to  those  who  seek  the  pearl  of  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  learning."^ 

Episcopal  interference  seldom  preceded  the  nomination  of 
a  chancellor,  but  in  1814  Bidiop  Baktorby  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  official  of  the  archdeacon  and  dean  of  CSuistisnity  command- 
ing liim  to  have  proclaimed  in  eveiy  church  in  Oxford  that  no 
one  under  pain  of  ezconmranioation  'pro  canoeUario  se  gerere 
uel  in  aliquo  ad  offidnm  canceOarie  spectanoia  exeKcere  quouis 
modo  presamat,  aut  barm  a  sen  denimoiaciones  nomine  canoellarii 
vniuersitatis  predicte  edi  faciat  seu  proponi,  et  ne  qnto  pareat 
cuiquam  de  facto  ad  pretactum  oflScium  pertinencia  exercenti, 
donee  per  nos  aliquis  in  ipsius  vniuersitatis  Cancellarium  sit 
prcfectus '.'"^^  This  letter  is  immediately  preceded  in  the  register 
by  another  in  which  Dalderby  quotes  a  letter  of  Sutton  directed 
against  those  in  the  university  who  presume  to  give  effect  to 
statutes  calculated  to  prejudice  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  see. 
Again,  in  1343,  on  a  sim£ar  occasion,  Bishop  Beoke  commanded 
the  senior  professor  of  theology  to  warn  all  those  '  qui  de  ipsius 
cancellarii  prefeccione  foerint  tractaturi  et  in  eiusdem  nomina- 
clone  inteifnerint,  quod  per  c^mfederadonem  sea  conspiracioBem 
aut  machinaciones  illioifeas  ad  prediotum  offioiom  neminem  nomi- 
nare  presumant  '.^ 

Apparently  the  only  commission  ever  revoked  was  that  of 

*•  TMOatbfm  Instit  f.  143% 
8ottoii*s  Hem.  II.  OC,  87, 176' ;  Ddderb^s  Lutit.  II.  143*.  W  %  BtMflrinjhtn'* 

Instit.  f.  335.  "  Sutton's  Mem.  f.  178'. 

DaMerl^'B  Mem.  f.  2Go.  "  Becke's  Mem.  f.  33. 
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John  Imttarol,  bat  the  bialiop  was  oaroful  to  add  in  his  letter 

that  he  had  done  so  with  no  mtention  of  eetting  a  pieoedent  or 
of  mfnogmg  the  privileges  of  the  nniversify,  but  had  acted '  yestro 

rogamine  mediante 

The  three  following  documents  represent  respectively  the  first 
record  in  detail  of  a  commission,  the  most  elaborate  rocord,  and 
an  example  of  the  later  conventional  form. 

Stbiooklaitd  Gibson. 

Suttom,  Msmoicaacb,  f.  SO. 

Hegistrom  nominaoionin  magistri  Simonu  de  Qandano  in  Cancellariiim 

Oxon. 

Memorandum  quod  xvj  kal.  lanuarii  aiino  doniini  M^CC®  Nonagesinio 
primo  apud  Wuburn  iuxta  Wycuiub  Episcopo  existente  iu  muiiso  Rectoris 
ibidem  in  camem  mane  ireoenmt  ad  enm  MagUter  Thomas  de  Cbbeiham 
in  deeietis  et  Uigister  lohannM  de  Moia  in  artiboi  apod  Ozon.  actnaHter 
tunc  regcntes  Bpiaoopo  e^bentes  litteiam  Univeintatis  Oxon.  clansam 
sab  hac  fonna. 

Bevetendo  patri  in  Cliosto  ac  domino  domino  OUneio  dei  gtacia 
linooln.  Episcopo  vninersitatis  Ozon.  cetus  hiunihs  Id^trorom 

salutem  et  obedienciam  debitam  et  deuotam.  Affeccionis  paterae 
dilecoionem  habere  vos  condecet  circa  querentes  in  agro  studii  sciencie 
nmrL'aritam  que  donniin  doi  iimltipliciter  conuenustat  in  hiis  precipue 
que  uou  possunt  absque  deuegacione  gracie  ac  iuris  iuiuiia  denegari. 
Hinc  est  quod  com  Magister  Simon  de  Gandano  doctor  aacre  theologie 
a  nostra  vmnenitate  [i  IKK]  ad  offidom  cancciDaiie  per  cesrionem  ma« 
gistri  lohannis  de  monenmta  vacantis  oonooiditer  sit  ekctiis,  a  Tsstie 
patemitatis  beniiiolencia  eius  oleecionem  more  solito  petimus  con* 
firmari.  Talem  ergo  si  placet  vos  exhiheatis  in  hac  parte  ut  filiorum 
vestrorum  sinceritas  au'joatur  ot  patcroo  dileccionis  caritascomprobetur. 
Vaieat  paternitas  ucstra  reuerenda  tempore  diuturno. 

Qua  perlecta  et  plenius  intellecta  quesitum  fuit  a  dirtis  mapistris  an  aha 
haberent  exhibenda  pro  negocio  pro  quo  uenerunt.  Et  responderunt  quod 
Hon.  Deinde  ipsis  secedentibus  et  Episcopo  aliquantulum  deliberaut« 
com  sois  itenun  qioentum  init  a  magistris  predktis  ntnim  habetent  aUqnod 
pRMmiatorimn  nooune  vninenitatis  ad  prosequendum  nsgociam  snpta- 
dictmn,  qui  dixenmt  q[aod  non,  adidentes  quod  non  foexat  metis  nt 
credebant.  Coins  pretextu  ezaminata  foeront  zegistra  priora  de  oom- 
niissionibus  prius  factis  in  hoc  casu,  per  que  constabat  procuratoria  pro 
prosecucione  huius  negocii  prius  sepius  fuisse  transmissa.  Fuit  insuper 
quesitum  a  magistris  prefatis  quare  dictus  Archidiacouus  ad  ofliciuui 
cancellarie  nominatus  in  propria  persona  non  uenit  ex  quo  hoc  facere 
comode  potott  saltem  ad  tarn  propinqua.  Qoi  ad  hoc  dicebant  qood 
penona  ipsa  Episcopo  foerst  satis  nota.  Demnm  dinerbecato  negocio 
hinc  et  inde  et  joecipne  super  eo  qaod  dictos  nominatos  non  uenit  per- 
sonalitcr:  Bpiscopus  tandem  finaliter  respondit,  quod  non  obstante  defectii 
procuratoiii  et  abseucia  persone  Archidiaconi  predicti  ea  vice  de  gracia 

**  Cniv.  Axob.,  Fix.  L  8 ;  RMbdaU's  Univertitiet,  u.  425. 
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speciali  dum  tamen  alias  non  trahetur  ad  oonsequendam  huiusmodi  oom- 
missio  facienda  absenti,  ipsos  libencius  expediret  nisi  hoc  refragaretnr, 
quod  prefatus  Archidiaconus  uominacioni  de  so  factf  omnino  disscnserat 
siciit  Episcopus  asseniit  se  accepisse  pro  certo  ot  idet)  rogauit  vniuersitatem 
per  dictos  iiiagiatros  voce  tenus  quod  debilitati  et  uiultiplici  occupadoni 
dicti  ijEcbidiMMmi  oompftciMitefl,  aliniii  ad  diflttim  offidnm  nommavent, 
nel  n  lioo  noUent^  pioeaiareiit  coiwwiiwm  dicti  AidudiMoni  et  poet- 
modmn  militeMnt  ad  euudem  Episcopum  pro  conimissione  habenda,  qui 
edam  promisit  magistris  predictis,  quod  si  prefatus  Azchidiaconiu 
ad  eum  accederet  sicut  erat  uenturus  ad  Natale  sequens  pro  coosensil 
adhibendo  assumpcioni  officii  predicti  diccret  efficaciter  quod  sentiret. 
Tandem  iij  kal.  lanuarii  anno  predicto  apud  Tyugehirst  veuit  ex  parte 
vniuersitatis  predicte  magistei  Bicazdus  de  Bradele  procurator  eiuadem 
peteiu  ab  epiaoopo  oommiaaioiieni  oonoedi  et  fieri  AidudUtoono  pieiuitato. 
Cnmqae  constaiet  Bpisoopo  perooUadonem  habitam  cum  eodem  Aidiidia> 
G(mo  medio  tempore  prius  labente  de  ipsius  disaensu  priori  mutato  in  con- 
sensum  commissionem  fieri  precepit  que  facta  extitit,  et  dicto  magistio 
Kicardo  magno  aigillo  aignata  tradita  sub  bac  forma. 

OUueruB  permissione  diuina  Lincoln.  Episcopus  dilectis  in  CSiriato 
filiis  magistris  et  scolaribus  vniuersitatis  Oxon.  salutem  graciara  et 
benodictioncni.  Ad  instanciam  uestre  deuocionis  officium  cancellarie 
vniuersitatis  uestre  niagistro  Siinoiii  deGandauo  Archidiacono  Oxon.  in 
tbeologia  inter  vos  actualiter  nunc  regenti,  ita  quod  huiusmodi  com- 
missio  nbi  absenti  iaeta  ad  conseqiiendam  alias  non  tnhetur,  ad 
piesau  de  gtacia  spedali  oommittamns  per  presentee  donee  alind  vobia 
super  hoc  dederimus  in  mandatis.  valete.  Datom  apod  Tyng^bint 
iij  kal.  lanuarii  Anno  domini  M°.CC°.  nonagesimo  prime. 

Vide  pins  de  bao  mat^ui  in  sequenti  fobo  in  parte  alba. 

[f.  51v]  Deinde  viij  Id.  latmurii  anno  precUcto  dictus  magistor  Bicaidua 
de  Bradele  rediens  apud  Tyngehirst  exposuit  episcopo  qualiter  magistri 
vniuersitatis  Oxon.  in  eundem  magistrum  Ricarduni  exscandueraut  pro 
eo  quod  portauit  coinniissionein  prcscriptani  pro  quibusdam  nouis  uerbis 
in  ea  insertis  illis  scilicet,  Ua  <iuod  huiusmodi  commisaio  faeta  abaenti 
4td  cMMsgueHCMMi  «iia$  mm  fraftsfur,  et  idem  suppbcanit  btamilitw  vt 
Episcopus  sibi  confiiso  quodam  modo  ^e  compadens  ilia  uerba  noua  de 
dicta  commissione  tollere  dignaretur  presertim  cum  ilia  uerba  snbae- 
quencia,  de  gracia  specicUi,  pro  intencione  fipiscopi  quod  non  teneatur  de 
necessitate  roniniittere  absenti  sufTicienter  operarentur  ut  dicebat. 
Episcopus  uero  deliberato  aliquaiituluni  cum  suis,  dicto  magistro  Ricardo 
cum  tanta  humiliacioue  supplicauti  et  instanti  pro  mutadone  dictoruiu 
uerborum  admodum  compadens,  ilia  amoueri  precepit  concedens  com- 
misdonon  fieri  sub  bac  forma. 

Oliuerus  permissione  diuina  Lincoln.  Episcopus  dilectis  in  Christo 
filila  magistris  et  scdaabns  ^niineiiritatia  Oxon.  salufcem  gradam  et 
bmedictionem.  Ad  instanciam  neatze  deuodonis  offidum  Osncellarie 
vniuerdtatis  uestve  magistro  Simoni  de  Gandauo  Asdiidiaoono  Oxon. 
in  tbeologia  inter  uosactualiter  nunc  regenti  adpresens  de  gracia  spedali 
Gommittimus  per  preeentes  donee  aliud  vobis  snpa  boc  dederimus  in 
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mandatis.  valete.  Datum  apud  T}'ugeliirst  viij  Id.  lauuarii  Aimo 
doniiiii  M^.CC°.  Nonagesimo  primo. 

Denium  dixit  Episcopiis  prefato  magistro  Ricardo.  Nos  uidemus  qualiter 
iatet  anguis  in  cordibus  niagistroruni  Oxon.  et  quomodo  nituntur  reuerti 
ad  antiquam  stulticiam  suaiii,  et  idem  dicas  eis  ex  parte  nostra  et  nisi 
fec-eris  nos  faciemus  in  proximo  aduentu  nostro  ad  locum  ilium  si  uixorinius, 
quod  tantum  fecerunt  ista  vice  quod  in  proxima  nominacioue  cancellarii 
ueuiet  siue  dici  debeat  electus  siuc  uominatus  ad  noa  personaliter,  siue 
ailiniB  in  propinquo  nna  In  ranoto  seeandiuii  qnod  motiu  atumi  notfen  nobis 
ingeiit  in  presenti. 

lialderby,  Institutions,  f.  143*. 

Memorandum  quod  vj  Id.  Nouembris  anno  domini  M'^.CC'C*'.  secundo 
apud  Dert<»ford  venerunt  ad  Epi.scopum  magistri  lohannes  de  Hale  et 
Willelinus  do  Anney  magistri  in  artibus  apud  Oxon.  actualiter  regentes  et 
cxhibueiunt  Episropo  quamdam  litteram  sub  hue  forma  clausam. 

Vciiorabili  in  Cliiisto  patri  domino  lohanni  dei  gracia  Lincoln. 
Epi.scopo  .sui  si  placet  deuocionis  filii  Cotus  vnaniniis  magistrorum 
vniuersitatis  Oxon.  obediencie  deuocionem  patri  debite  cum  omiii 
reuerencia  filiali.  Debitum  pa storalis  officii  coniodis  subditorum  sulerter 
inuigilaiis  et  precipue  singularis  affeccio  pii  patris  que  exuberare 
duuMCitor  circa  querentes  in  studio  scieucie  margaritas  nos  excitant 
et  indncont  vt  tarn  in  hiis  que  sunt  lanoris  et  grade  qnam  consuetudinis 
■en  instide  oonsuete  ad  vestie  pateznitatiB  suAcagiuin  zecunamus 
mtrepide  et  effsctum  beniuolum  moze  solHo  oonsequamur.  Hinc  est 
.  quod  cum  Magister  Walterus  de  Wetheringsete  sacie  theologie  professor 
ad  of!icium  cancellarie  vacantia  per  ceesionem  magistri  lacobi  de 
Cobham  iuris  canonid  professozis  per  nos  nuper  vt  condeoet  ynanimiter 
sit  electus  beniuolenciam  votiuis  precibus  exoramus  paternam  quatinus 
eleccionem  ipsius  vestra  dignetur  paternitas  absque  morose  dilarionis 
obstaculo  niuro  solito  continnare,  ad  quietem  studencium  patenic  con- 
solacionis  presidium  et  laudem  ac  gloriam  creatoris.  In  prosporitate 
felici  cum  mentis  leticia  vos  conseruet  omnium  retributor.  Datum 
Oxon.  viij  Id.  Nouembris  Anno  domini  M^.CCC^,  secundo. 

Et  cum  sero  esset  nec  vacaret  de  iiegocio  quod  eadem  littera  tangebat 
tractare  Episcopus  dixit  eis  quod  die  sequente  sequerentur  eum  vsque  ad 
riuitatem  London,  et  ibi  responderetur  eisdem;  quo  die  dictis  magistris 
apud  vetus  Templum  r>ondon.  coram  Episcopo  in  ipsius  <  aniera  constitutis 
et  lecta  littera  memorata  (juesiuit  ab  eis  Episcopus  an  alia  exhibenda 
haberent  qui  protinus  exhiberunt  quoddam  procuratorium  et  quamdam 
littezam  resignatoriam  sub  biis  fonnis. 

Venerabili  in  Christo  patri  domino  lohanni  dei  gracia  Lincoln. 
Episcopo  deuoti  si  placet  filii  (  'etus  vnanimis  magistronim  vniuersitatis 
Oxon.  obediencie  debitum  cum  honore  et  deuotum  reuerencie  famula- 
torn.  Ad  petendum  et  instandus  prosequendum  pazHer  et  babendum 
noetro  nomine  oonfizmacionem  elecdonis  de  vizo  pzonido  et  bonesto 
magistro  Waltero  de  Wetberingsete  sacie  tbeokgie  doctote  electo  ad 
Offieinm  canoeUarie  nuper  per  noe  oonoozditer  inibi  celebrate,  discretoa 
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viicw  videlicet  magiBteoe  lohannem  de  Hale  pioctmtomn  vmuenitatiB 
predicte  et  magistniin  Willelmum  dc  Annej  nostios  proctintoies 

Icgitimos  et  nuncios  speciales  ordinanius  facimus  et  constituimus  per 
present<?s.  Dantos  eitKlem  plenariam  potestatem  ct  spccialp  niandattim 
petendi  et  recipiendi  nomine  nostro  contirmacionem  eleccionis  predicts 
in  personam  memorati  magistri  Walter!  ac  oumia  ct  singula  que  dictuiu 
eleodoois  negocium  conting^  potaenmt  quoquomodo  apod  veette 
patemitatis  elemenoiam  effioaoiter  praeeqaendi.  Batnm  haUtari  et 
gratnin  qoicquid  per  eoadem  procmatoiea  sen  ntmcioB  actum  gestnni 
vel  procuratum  fuerit  in  premissis.  In  testimonium  omnis  rei  sigillnm 
nostrum  commune  presentibus  duximus  apponendum,  Floreat  vestro 
paternitatis  benignitas  diu  in  prosperis  et  secundis  fructificet  incre- 
mentis.  Datum  Oxon.  viij  Id.  Nouembris  Anno  domini  M'.CCC. 
secnndo. 

Yenerabili  in  Cfliristo  patri  ac  domino  Beuerendo  domino  L  dei 
gsada  lincoln.  Episcopo  rails  huniliB  et  deuotus  lacobns  de  Cobeham 
renerenciam  debitam  cum  bonore.   Quia  plurimis  ac  vaEiia  negoeuB 

propeditus  cxiato  ita  quod  ad  officiuin  Cancellarii  Oxon.  jrerendum  seu 
etiam  exercendum  ad  prescns  venire  nun  valoo,  do  vest  re  reuerende 
paternitatis  licencia  dicto  officio  cedo  per  presentes.  In  cuius  rei 
testimonium  sigillum  meum  piesentibus  est  appensum  Anno  domini 
M**.COC^.  secondo  pennltimo  die  menais  Octobris. 

Deiude  examinato  registro  Episcopi  et  predecessorum  suorum  super  pro- 
oeedbiu  balutiB  com  nominatis  ad  offidum  canodlaiie  vniaenitatia  Oaon. 
temporiboB  letroactis  innentom  fott  qood  fonna  dicte  littete  vninenitatis 

Episcopo  misse  per  quam  petebator  electns  magistrorom  eiusdem  moie 
Bolito  ronfinnari  ab  aliis  litteris  in  casu  huiusmodi  prius  missis  in  forma 
totalitor  diticrepare.  Et  episcopo  querente  a  magistris  predictis  quare 
forma  fuit  comniutata,  iidem  magistri  responderunt  quod  solum  fnit 
mutata  pro  eo  quod  forma  antiqua  uon  videbatur  natis  competens  et  oruata 
taafto  domino  destinanda:  deindequeaitamfaitabeisdemqiiasewNmnataa 
nonvenit  peraonaliter  neat  tenetuxet  faeen  oonraemt,  et  lespondenmt  quod 
ai  YenLs.sct  ccsaatom  foisset  in  ipnna  absmcia  a  lectnza  per  alios  magistras 
professionis  sue  et  oportuit  ipsum  magnas  fecisse  expensas  in  eundo  et 
redeundo  precipue  Episcopo  extra  diocesim  oxistente  quamm  dicta  vniver- 
sitas  pcnuriani  pacicbatur  vt  dixenint.  Va  cpiscopus  ad  hoc,  quando  noii 
fuit  nisi  vna  cista  communis  que  vocatur  Lincoln,  in  vuiuersitate  predicta 
tunc  habuit  Tniueraitas  sumptus  pro  negociis  snis  eiqpediendts  et  nimc 
tales  date  muitiplicate  ez  qnibns  potoissent  dtcti  magistri  copiam  expen« 
samm  saltern  ex  mutuo  habuisse,  et  dictia  [f .  144]  magjstris  leqMmdentibiis 
se  ab  vniuersitate  pxedicta  nihil  recepisse  nomine  expenwanim,  qnesitum 
fuit  ab  cis  quare  maiores  vniuf^rsitatis  ad  episcopum  non  venerunt  sicut 
fieri  consueuit  sine  nominatus  veniret  personaliter  sine  vniuerMtas  niirteret 
pro  commissione  aibi  absenti  de  gracia  facienda,  et  ipsi  allegarunt  expen- 
sarum  penuriam  sicut  prius  :  super  quibus  habita  deliberacione,  episoipus 
lespondit  dsdem  quod  dt»  Natale  ad  aEqimd  manerinm  ecclene  soe  » 
mnnidpio  Oxon  per  septem  miliana  ad  minus  conoedente  domino  dedinant 
et  ibi  potest  nominatos  ad  enm  yenize  penonaliter  absque  caienda  lec- 
donum  et  grauamine  expenBsmm,  nbique  taliter  ▼enienti  paiatas  foret 
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faoere  qaicquid  iuris  csset  incamlmiiismodi  siuc  moris.  Et  ne  pro  defectu. 
commissionis  huiosmodi  dampnum  vel  periculum  in  vnimenitate  predicta 
interim  iminerot :  optulit  eis  Episcopus  de  pjacia  commisaionem  dicto 
noiuinato  faciendam  vsqiio  ad  fcstura  Natalis  predictum.  Sed  dicti  inagistri 
asserentes  se  talem  comuiiiisionem  temporalem  recipere  non  audeie, 
protinus  recessenmt.  Postmoduin  zv  kal.  Decembrifl  anno  predioto 
episcopo  apud  Tinghint  ezistente  Twnenmt  ad  ipsnm  itridam  magistii 
Kicazdiis  foge  in  inn  cftnonico,  DycnuBiiifl  Anenel  in  inn  dnifi,  Oliiienis 
Beyncozt  et  lohannes  de  sancto  Amando  in  artibus  actualiter  regentes  in 
vniuersitatc  pretacta  et  exhibuemnt  Bplsoopolitteram  eiofldemTninenitatiA 
sub  continencia  infrascripta. 

Beuetendo  patri  sno  in  Ghmto  et  domino  lohanni  dei  gzacia  linooln. 

Episcopo  vniucrsitatis  Oxoii.  ( etns  huinilifl  magiBtnmun  salutem  et 
obedienciam  debitam  et  douDtani.  Affeccionis  pateme  dilorcioripm 
habere  vos  condecet  circa  querentes  in  agro  studii  scieiicic  inargaritain 
que  domum  dei  multipliciter  conuenustat  in  hiis  que  precipuc  non 
possunt  absque  denegadone  gracie  ac  iuris  iniuria  denegari.  Hinc 
est  quod  com  magjster  Waltenu  de  Wetheringsete  sacie  theokgpM 
piofMior  a  nostia  vmnBBntate  ad  oflBMsiiim  Oancellarie  per  oeMionem 
magistri  lacobi  de  Cobhani  varantis  concoiditer  sit  electus  a  vestre 
paternitatis  beniuolencia  eius  eleccionem  more  solito  petimiis  confirmari, 
talem  ergo  si  placet  vos  exhibcatis  in  hac  parte  vt  filioniin  vestrorum 
sinceritas  augeatur  et  paterne  dilcccionis  caritas  (•<)iii{)r()betur  :  valeat 
patcruitas  vestra  reuerenda  per  teinpora  lungiora.  Datum  Oxon.  xvij 
kal.  Decembris  Arnio  domini  BP.GOC*.  secimdo. 

Aiiserueruut  requisiti  se  nihil  aliud  exhibeudum  habere  sed  petebant  quod 
Episcopus  eleccionem  factani  de  dicto  magistro  Waltero  more  solito 
confinnant.  Et  cum  diceretnx  eis  quod  non  foit  eleooio  sed  nmplex 
nominado  lepntanda,  nec  oonfiimaii  sed  oflkinm  OaneeDaxie  nominato 

per  TniuerBtatem  vsque  ad  beneplacitum  Episcopi  committi  solummodo 
consueuit :  petebant  quod  siue  esset  confirmaeio  sine  commissio  faeienda, 
episcopus  eos  more  solito  pxpediret.  Habitaque  altercncione  diutina  super 
CO  (juod  nominatus  penionalitcr  non  venit,  tandem  dixit  Episcopus.  aut 
petitiii  quod  huiusmodi  negocium  m  absencia  nominati  expediatur  dc  iurc 
et  consoetodine  vel  etiam  gmdoae,  et  illitieipoiidentilnis  le  mhil  velle  petere 
nisi  qood  episcopus  bniasmodi  negodnm  more  solito  sine  de  inre  vel 
eonsuetndine  siue  de  gracia  pro  suo  arbitrio  ^  ezpediret,  dixit  Episcopus 
quod  gracia  nisi  petenti  faeienda  non  foret,vnum  iniunzit  eis  quod  delibera  - 
rent  vsque  in  erastinum  et  sibi  super  disinnctiua  huiusmodi  respondercnt. 
In  crastino  vero  dicti  magistri  coram  episcopo  personaliter  constituti  vt 
prius  peticioni  pristine  iustiterunt  asserentes  se  mandatum  petendi  aliud 
non  habere.  Et  quia  in  sua  peticione  se  semper  ad  morem  solitum 
rrferelMnt,  reoitatnm  foit  eis  refpstmm  de  oommissionibnB  botis  magistzis 
lacobo  de  Gebham,  Bacardo  de  Oyne,  Bogeto  de  Weseham  et  Bogmo  de 
martiuall  &wtiB  in  absencia  eorundem  in  quo  continebatur  quod  singulis 
vicibus  commissionem  huiusmodi  fieri  de  gracia  petebatur.  Quo  viso  dicti 
magistri  dicentes  se  velle  super  huiusmodi  petidone  cum  vniuexsitate 

*  mUo  deleted. 
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deliberaro,  liceuciati  ab  episcopo  retesserunt.  Postea  xij  kal.  lanuarii 
anno  predicto  apud  Tlianie  vbi  episcopus  adtunc  fuit  nieinorato  magistro 
Waltero  de  Wetheringsete  in  Cancellarium  uoniinato  ibidem  peisonaliter 
existente  Yenenmt  magistn  DioniBiiiB  Aneiiel  piedictos  lolianiiM  pEocoiator 
vninenitatis  Olinenu  Deynoourt,  lohumw  de  saiicto  Amando*  et  preffttum 
magistnim  Walterum  per  'vninezsitateiii  in  canoeUarium  vt  pxeniitfitax 
nominatum  eidem  Episcopo  presentamnt  humiliter  postulantes  quod 
idem  nominatus  personaliter  comparens  cxpodiretur  more  solito  circa 
personalit^T  comparentes  prirnitus  obseruato ;  dic  to  nominato  obiecit  quod 
de  officio  C'ancellarie  se  intromiserat  eodem  oflicio  vacante  in  preiudicium 
ipsius  Episcopi  a  quo  idem  est  offioiom  affirmandum^;  ad  quod  dictm 
nominatiiB  leapondit  se  nihil  exefcnisse  de  liiis  que  spectant  ad  iwisdio* 
eioneni  spiritnafium  sed  de  hiis  que  oontingunt  regiam  potesfcatem,  et 
episcopus  adiecit,  qood  nec  vnum  nec  aliud  antequam  csset  cancellarius 
debuerat  attcmptasse,  exemplum  ponena  in  episcopis  et  aliis  prelatis  regalia 
optinentibus  qui  licet  ad  episcopatum  vei  aliani  prelatiuam  eligantur  et 
a  Rege  admittantur  de  huiusmodi  regalibus  se  non  possunt  intromittere 
donee  per  superiorem  suum  eccleaiasticum  eleccio  confirmetur.  Super 
qQitniB  habita  alteccadcHie  aliqoali  episcopus  hmnsmodi  onlpam  dicto 
nominato  ea  vioe  remittens  eidem  commissionem  tiadidit  sob  hae 
forma. 

lobannes  pwmiBMane  dinina  linodn.  Episcopus  dilectis  in  duisto 
filiis  magistris  et  soolaribua  TninoaitatiB  Oxoo.  vniuersis  salutem 
gradam  et  benediodonem.  Ad  instanciam  vestre  deuocionis  offioiom 
cancellarie  vniuersitatis  vestre  magistro  Waltero  de  Wetheringsete  in 
theologia  inter  vos  actualiter  nunc  regenti  per  vos  nobis  ad  idem 
otticium  noininato  et  ad  nos  propter  hoc  apud  Thame  personaliter 
venienti  et  coram  nobis  presencialiter  constituto  duximus  committen* 
dam  donee  alind  vobis  super  hoc  dederimus  in  mandatis.  Datum 
apud  Thame  ziij  kal.  lannaiii  Anno  domini  WXXjX?.  seeundo  et 
(>»nseeiadonis  nostie  Tertio. 

Becke,  Institutions,  f.  95. 

Memorandum  quodvj  IdusMarcii  Anno  domini  Millesimo  CCC""^ quadra- 
gesimo  sexto  apud  Lincoln.  Magister  Thomas  de  Buktone  iuris  ciuilis 
professor  et  Rogerus  Lok  officium  procuratons  vniuersitatis  Oxon.  gerens 
oocam  Offidali  Lincoln,  sede  vacante  personaliter  constituti  ezhiboenmt 
eidem  fitteram  vniuersitatis  predicte  dausam  sub  hao  forma. 

Beuerende  discredonis  viro  domino  Custodi  spiiitaalitatis  Episcopatuti 
Lincohi.  sede  vacante,  eiusvB  locum  tenenti  vniuerntatis  Oj/m.  cetos 
hnmilis  BCagistramm  obediendam  debitam  ao  deuotamt  AlhwHTiiwiiff 
nnceie  dilscdonem  habere  vos  condecet  erga  querentsa  in  agro  stodii 

sciencie  marparitam  que  domum  dei  multipliciter  conueniwtat  in  hiis 
que  precipuu  noa  possuiit  absque  denegacione  gracio  ac  iuris  iniuria 
denegari,  hinc  est  quod  Magister  lohaniies  de  Northwode  doctor  sac  re 
theologie  a  nostra  vniuersitate  ad  otiicium  cauceUaiie  iterato  coucorditcr 
est  deetus,  a  vestra  renorenda  beniuolencia,  dus  eleodonem  more  sdito 

*  MiS.  Durando.  '  MS.  affirmendum. 
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petimus  confirmari,  taleni  erga  vos  si  placet  exhibeatis  in  hac  parte  vt 
deuotorum  vostroruni  siiiceritas  augeatur  et  benigne  dileccioiiis  caritas 
comprobetur.  V'aleat  dominacio  vestra  reuerenda  per  tempora  longiora. 
Datnm  Oxon.  iij  die  Mensis  Marcii  Anno  domini  Millesimo  CCOoxlvj*«. 

Eisdem  die  et  loro  exhibuerunt  inauper  prefati  Ma^istri  Thomas  et  Kogerus 
eidem  Ofiiciali  quoddam  procuratoriuin  patens  sub  liac  forma. 

Beaevende  diacieekmis  vito  domino  Cnatodi  qoiiituaUtatis  Episcopatus 
Lincoln,  sede  vacante  eiusve  locum  tenenti  vnincrsitatis  Oxon.  Cetus 
hiimilis  magistrorum  salutem  et  obedienciam  dehitain  ac  deuotam. 
Nouerit  discrecio  vestra  reuerenda,  quam  in  singuloriun  nostrorum 
negocioram  piomocione  semper  gradoaam  recepimiis  et  beniuolam,  quod 
HOB  dileetos  nobis  in  CShxisto  oomnBgistras  nostios  et  tmioos  Hagistnim 
Thomam  de  Bnktoaw  inzis  dnifis  professorem  et  ICsgistxam  Itogenun 
Lok  oflSciiun  piocniatoBS  nostie  vniiienitatis  geientem  noetros  wmm 
et  legitimes  procuratores  et  nuncios  speciales  et  quemlibet  eorum 
insolidum  coniunctim  et  diuisim  t  onstituimus  et  facimus  per  prescntes 
ad  petendam  et  recipiendam  confirmat  ioiu'm  et  rommissionem  more 
solito  a  vestra  dominacione  reuerenda  elect!  nostri  in  cancelianum : 
ifttom  haMtmi  et  gntom  qnicqnid  dieti  proonntwrae  vd  mineii  nostri 
vfA  qnifibet  eomm  in  pzenussis  dnacerint  vd  diUBoit  fadendmn.  In 
cniiia  id  teatimomam  Mgilltwn  fiommnnft  Tnineidtatis  nostre  predicte 
preaentibus  dtmmus  apponendum.  Datum  (hum,  dioto  die  Iknaia 
Maidi  Anno  domini  Mill«ffiynff  CCO"  xlvjto. 

Qutbos  perieetis  statim  CMBoialis  qnednit  ab  dadem  prooanitODbna  quid 
petere  vdknt,  ipsi  piotinus  respondebant,  petimus,  domine,  Electum 
nostrum  in  cancelianum  more  solito  expediri,  quibus  Officialis  respondit, 
ilium  quem  vos  nominatis  Electum,  no.s  vocamus  nominatum,  et  quare  non 
venit  personaliter  sicut  et  alii  eum  precedentea  facere  consueuenmt :  qui 
dixerunt  quod  tunc  propter  pericula  que  in  absencia  cancellarii  inter 
aoolazes  ad  ^miiienitateitt  Oion.  Tm^qoB  oonlhieiiteB  potemnt  de  facili 
inuneie,  se  neqnintt  afiqnaliter  abeentaie,  et  ideo  abeenti  bninsmodi 
oommissionem  fieri  more  solito  instancius  postolarunt.  Et  cum  quereretnr 
per  Qfltoiakm  «b  eis  vtram  de  ivie  yd  de  gncia  hoe  fieri  petebant,  dioeW 
Domine  reucrende,  nos  petimus  a  discrecionp  vestra  reuerenda  inxta 
formam  solitam  hac  vice  graciose  expediri.  Et  statim  OfTicialis  rcspondit 
sub  hiis  verbis.  Quia  vos  petitis  graciam,  ideo  vobis  ^racium  Bpecialem 
iacimus  iata  "vice  et  precepit  eis  fieri  quandam  commiiibiunem  sub  hac 
forma* 

Willeluius  Bachiler  cunuuu  us  ecclesie  Lincoln.  OfBcialis  Lincoln, 
sede  vacante  dilectis  nohia  Magistris  et  acolaribus  vniuersitatis  Oxon. 
linoobLdiooesiBsalnteminamplezibassaliiatoiis.  Adinstaadamvestre 
deoooioiib  offidnm  canoellarii  vnineidtatia  piediete  Magistso  Ibbanni 
de  North wode  sacre  pa|pne  {HBofessori  inter  vos  actualiter  nunc  regent! 
qnamuis  absenti  ob  certas  causaa  coram  nobis  aUegataa  et  soffidenter 
probataa  hac  vice  de  gracia  speciali  coromittimus  per  presentes 
quousque  nos  seu  alius  iure  episcopali  Lincoln,  diocesis  presidons  aliud 
vobis  super  hoc  dederimus  seu  dederit  in  mandatis.   Datum  apud 
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Lincoln,  vjtf  Id.  Maicii  Anno  domini  Milkiimo  OOOo  quAdiageaimo 
sexto. 


ChnnceUvr  tUcUd 

Jii  tiring  ChanffUor 

Dale  of  confirmation 

John  de  Moneinut* 

Wilham  do  KingffMte 

6  June 129U* 

ISO  Dee.  1291 « 

Simon  de  QandAvo 

J.  de  Monemut* 

I  6  Jan.  1292 

Roger  de  MMriivall 

per  ruig. 

8L  de  Gandavo 

J      Nov.  1-293 » 
1  23  Nov.  1*293 

Roger  de  Weeenbam 

pereesB. 

R.  de  Martirall 

11  Feb.  12A5* 

RiVhard  do  Clive 

tp 

R.  de  Wcsonliam 

2  Nov.  l  ->f>7  • 

James  de  Cobeham 

»t 

K.  de  Clyve 

SMay  1300* 

Walter  de  Wetheringsete 

ft 

J.  de  CoMiam 

20  Deo.  1802' 

Simon  de  Favtediam 

t« 

\V.  do  Wetlieringeete 

31  .Jan.  1304* 

Walter  Burdun 

•» 

.S.  de  Fa\  n->li;itn 

14  Feb.  1306' 

William  de  Bosco 

W.  de  Bordou 

0  Apr.  1306  ' 

Henry  de  ICamerfeM. 

per  mMii. 

W.  deBoaoo 

270ei.  ISOO  " 

Henry  de  Harkcle 

p(r  cf  ««. 

H.  de  Mammesfeld 

11  Dec.  1312- 

John  Lutterel 

per  iHort. 

U.  de  Harcla 

15  Oct.  1317" 

Henzy  de  Gower 

perrevoc 

J.  Lutterel 

18  Oct.  1322" 

Wfflbm  de  Alberwyk 

pereeM. 

H.  de  Gouwer 

3  Nov. 

Thomas  de  Hothom 

f » 

W.  de  Alburwyk 

25  Jan.  1327'* 

Roger  de  >Stretton 

Ralph  de  Salopia 

12  Nov.  1329  " 

Nigel  de  Wanme 

M 

R.  da  Stretton 

30  Not.  1380** 

Richard  FitzRalph  (Rj. 

N.  de  Wanere 

30  Hay  1332  » 

cardoH  RadulG) 

Hugh  de  Willughby 

per  ecu. 

R.  FitzRalph 

14  May  1334** 

Robert  de  Strettefold 

*t 

H.  de  Wiloaghby 

<J  May  1335'* 

John  dc  Lccclie 

Office  vacant 

10  Nov.  1338  •» 

William  de  blceltou 

ptr  ctss. 

J.  de  Lecche 

26  Dec.  1339" 

William  de  Bergereney 

** 

W.  de  Skelt<m 

10  June  1341'* 

William  de  Bergeveny 

•t 

Re-eleoted 

10  June  1343  " 

John  dc  North wode 

n 

W.  de  Betgiereny 

15  May  1346=» 

John  de  Northwode 

Re-elected 

10  Mar.  1347*^ 

John  de  Kohinghsm 

peruM. 

John  de  Renham 

15  June  1363'^ 

WilUain  Goarteoay 

Adam  de  Tonewortli 

10  June  1367** 

A  Defence  oj  the  Proscription  of  the  Yorkists  in  /y/j? 

Attention  has  never,  I  think,  been  called  to  the  sabjoined 
fragment.  Thougli  unfortunately  mutilated  at  the  beginning, 
and  in  placos  corrupted  by  a  bad  copyist,  it  probably  contains  all 
the  important  part  of  a  curious  political  pamphlet.  The  date  is 
clearly  the  latter  part  of  1450  or  beginning  of  1460,  and  the  aim 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  any  weakening  on  Heuiy  VI 's  part  in  the 

'  Sntton,  Mem.f.  3.      =  Ihid.  f.  .10.  »  /6tf.l.  86\  *  Ibid.  f.  117. 

'  Ibid.  L  IVS*.  •  Ualderbv.  Mem.  L  5^  ^  Dalderby,  Inntit.  f.  14:r. 

'  Ibid.  t.  146.  »  Ibid.  i.  149.  "  Ibkd.  f.  153.  "  Ibid.  i.  154'. 

»  Ibid.  f.  161.  »  AmI.  f.  188.  >«  Borghenfa,  Inatii.  f.  248. 

»  Ibid.  f.  252*.  »  JM.  t  !h!d.  f.  261.  Ibid,  f 

"  Ibid.  f.  266*  (RicardiM  RadI  in  the  MH.,  incorrectly  transcribed  by  Wood  and 
in  JfiuiMiieitAiileaeleiiifMaa  Rleardus  Badin). 

Ibid.  f.  268\        ='  Ibid.  f.  272.  «  Ibid.  I.  280'.  '  Ibid.  I.  283. 

"  Ibid.  f.  '2HH\         Becke,  Instit.  £.  88».     "  Ihid.  i.  ir2\  "  md.  i.  95. 

Buckiugliam,  Imtit.  t.  335.  «»  Ibtd.  1.  34  F. 
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newly-adopted  policy  of  extreme  measures  against  the  Yorkist 
leaders.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  has  not  attracted  earlier 
notice,  for  it  has  a  linguistic  interest,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not 
inferior  to  its  historical  importance,  and  the  volume  in  which  it 
occurs  contains  a  well-known  copy  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
(Royal  MS.  17  D.  xv  in  the  British  Museum).  Certainly  there 
are  found  in  it  a  considerable  number  of  English  words  for  the 
use  of  which  Sir  James  Murray  and  his  collaborators  give  no 
instance  earlier  than  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  or 
even  in  one  case  nineteenth  centuries,  and  at  least  one  which  is 
not  known  to  them  at  all.^  In  its  present  im])erfect  state  the  work 
has  no  title,  but  the  name  Somnium  Vigilantis,  given  to  it  in 
a  seventeenth-century  catalogue,  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
lost  beginning,  or  from  an  old  cover,  for  the  volume  has  been 
reboimd  at  least  once  since  that  time.  The  writer,  the  possessor 
of  a  vigorous  though  excessively  latinized  style,  is  not  named, 
and  gives  but  little  internal  evidence  for  liis  identification,  but  he 
seems  to  be  a  lawyer,  and,  although  it  is  always  a  perilous  tempta- 
tion to  ascribe  an  unnamed  tract  to  the  author  of  other  pieces 
found  in  the  same  volume,  it  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  other 
contents  of  the  manuscript,  written  on  similar  paper,  is  the  Declara- 
tion of  Sir  John  Fortescue,'  for  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  other 
Xiancastrian  pamphleteer  more  likely  to  have  been  employed  on 
this  oooasiim.  He  was  at  this  time  chief  jnstioe  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  afterwards  received  in  exile  the  nominal  office  of 
chancellor.  It  most  be  ooiSessed,  however,  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  explaining  why  the  two  tracts  should  have  been 
transcribed  in  the  same  volume  and  presumably  about  the  same 
time,'  for  the  Declaration  is  a  recantation  of  his  Lancastrian 
writings  exacted  from  him  upon  hiii  reconciliation  to  Edward  IV 
In  1471.  In  any  case  internal  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  it 
is  not  autograph.  J.  P.  Oilsok. 

.  .  .  fP}^ryIlc  the  whiche  bene  lyke  to  falle,  withoute  a  direccion  bo  had 
in  this  bchalfp.  So  that  y{  ye  tender  my  dcsyres  ye  shall  procure  an 
universalle  quyet  unto  you  alle,  and  yi  ye  dyspyse  them  to  *  ymportable 

'  See*  ^g;.  New  EnglUh  Dictionary,  s.vv.  appreciable,  corroborntioii.  cuiiality. 
and  enibfwcence.  A  new  word  U  *  reoay decidedly  preferable  to  its  modem  equivalent 
*  recidivation  \ 

*  *  Thtt  DeoUuntioa  auida  fay  John  ForteMa,  knyg^t,  upon  Mtteyn  wijtiages  aeni 

oute  of  Scotteland  ayenst  the  kingcM  title  to  the  roiAlme  of  Bngdtend,*  ftinted  in 
Lord  Clermont'8  Worlu  of  Sir  J.  Forteacue.  1869.  i.  523. 

*  The  full  original  contents  of  17  D.  xv  were :  (1)  Canterbury  Tales  (ou  a  paper 
wtth  MOCInr  mtor-aMik) ;  (2)  »  printed  paper  {Mttofalinia's  pieie)  lekting  to  the 
BMRiogtttnn^ negotiated  between  Edward  IV and  T>ouis  XI  in  1475  (fioe  A rchaedlogia, 
xzxii,  p.  325),  now  transferred  to  the  I*rititofl  Huok  Department  of  the  Museum; 
(3)  the  present  document ;  (4)  the  l>eclaratiou  ;  (.>)  Balade  of  the  King,  i.e.  of  the 
retom  of  Bdwud  IV  in  1471 ;  (6)  John  Rivweirs  poem,  *The  Book  of  Nurtwe.* 

«  Le.  too. 

yoL.  XXVI. — HO.  cm.  l  1 
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inioitune  wolle  you  comprehcnde  and  envyroune  witboute  hope  of 

<Wyvcrance.  Tharfor  it  is  good  that  ye  enclyne  to  myue  entente  for 
your  syngulero  welrh  and  for  the  ^enerall  consolaccion  of  alle  this  contn*. 

Postequam  autim  itjnolus  illr  ct  de  /oris  aduenien.s  nephaustus  lurco 
dktis  suis  finetn  uuponerei,  surrexU  in  medium  vir  indolis  egregie  qui  ex 
fyummiUmtivociii  geUuquecorpomkmi(Uimmi§  opIiHMdeJadnnmimmi 
viimti  tpopondU,  et  audieiu  propotieumii  jmem  aherim  din  id  ptod 
honestalis  ed  eondutUte  eutn  mtiMitim  inieocione,  qua^  pntumjxnone 
dicentis  mclet/tatm  tfi  heo  qua  teauHiwr  ndof^ekmi  verba  $emata  modieatia 
prorupU  per  etim  qui  .tequitur  modum. 

Frend  me  thinketh  youre  wysdome  is  sore  infecte  with  ingnorance.  It 
is  ayeiiste  the  curtasye  of  rethorique  nanieh'  before  eny  prynce  or  high 
astot,  to  whom  alle  honoure  and  dredfulnesse  be  du  with  laaly  subjeccioim, 
to  entnunedle  eny  wozdis  that  ben  Monynge  to  menMses  ofieringe,  and 
ye  nevertheles  amonge  your  presumptuoiu  Uastes  toke  none  embeocennoe 
or  shame  to  uther  *  sneh  langage  that  longeth  nune  for  a  sovezain  nnto 
his  subget  than  unto  you  that  ar  but  an  unknowen  gest.  But  that  ye 
may  openly  undyrstonde  the  grete  curvalite  of  this  monte  nobk*  auditte, 
youre  rudnes  and  undyscrete  demeanynge  shalle  put  none  obstacle  but 
that  ye  shalle  have  audience,  safe  con  thinge  ye  most  observe  in  thia 
partie,  that  ye  be  as  aoccynt  and  compendious  as  ye  may,  reducinge  into 
yoQie  mynde  before  whome  ye  make  your  peroiadon ;  and  yf  ye  be  not 
foUy  avysed  ye  shalle  of  the  exuberant  oortesye  of  this  noble  place  baTe 
respitte  in  tyme  of  bettere  delybeiacyon. 

Tunc  veto  alter  nee  taw  qcnerose  oUariorti  vtcem  reddens  qrarlannn  nec 
amplius  deliberandi  requirens  tewjnis,  sed  impudica  fronte  atque  torn  is 
inspiciem  luminibus  <td  regium  oralorem  in  hunc  modum  menle  suptrba' 
rt^pKmdill, 

Syr,  ye  pretende  an  office  to  whome  longeth  gretter  babifite  than  yie 
have  shewyd.  Bnt  for  asmuche  as  I  intende  a  more  appreciable  good 
than  is  the  reformacion  of  you  I  wol  desiste  of  eztravagaunte  coUoquies 

and  labure  to  the  explanacion  of  myne  entent. 

I  am  foniraen  on  the  behalve  of  thoo  persons  that  ye  calle  lordis  of 
tyme  passed,  and  liow  be  hit  that  such  an  opinyoun  is  diffused  amonge 
you,  peraventuie  the  latent  trowth  is  other  wyse.  Nevertheles  for  because 
that  it  is  bard  to  abolysshe  a  rumour  that  is  oones  taken  in  the  wlgaie 
▼oyce,  I  wolle  presuppose  for  the  way  of  coimnnnicacioii  that  thay  bene 
as  ye  reput  thaim.  Than  the  cause  of  my  cummyng  is  to  labur  for  thair 
grace  and  to  desire  a  good  direccion  to  be  taken  in  this  partie.  And  in 
this  I  shalle  lymyte  unto  you  certeyn  articles  lor  the  corroboiacion  of 
myne  entent.  yf  yi-  wyll  suffre  me  to  say. 

Primus  arliculus.  Firste  I  say,  gronded  upon  a  tru  prineipall,  that 
]>e  most  commendable  vertu  tiiat  may  be  in  a  prynce  Is  to  be  element 
and  mjiA  and  to  have  rigorousenes  in  abomynadon,  for  howbeit  tiiat 
justice  is  full  necessare  with  other  caidinalles  vertues,  yet  none  of  thani 
hatll  ))at  redolent  swhetnes  that  hath  demencie  and  myldencK  ;  and  the 
cause  is  this,  for  it  reconsyled  a  kynge  to  himselfe  and  to  his  peple  by 

*  MS.  quniH.  There  is  periiaps  soiiie  more  Mrimw  corruption  in  the  text. 

*  marg.  utter.  '  superbia. 
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the  mene.of  pyte  and  mercy,  the  whiche  may  have  cocxi.^tciince  with  all 
otiifir  vertaes,  and  ben  compatible  with  every  accioun  and  dede  that 
Imigeth  to  man.  And  thaifor  myldnea  oght  to  be  had  in  oTery  prynce, 
the  which  expired  in  the  kynge  yf  thea  bidea  ben  not  noonsUed  and 
reetorad  to  giace. 

Secundus  oftiadtu.  Also  it  ia  a  point  of  prudent  diiecdonn*  when  too 
yvelea  ben  concunent  and  the  oou  is  of  las  malice  than  ia  the  other,  to 
anfire  it  rather  to  procede  than  it  the  whiche  is  of  more  grevance  and  of 
greter  pernieiosite.  Nowe  Y  wylle  that  it  be  so  that  thes  lordis  have 
gretely  offende.  That  is  oon  yvell.  But  vf  thay  ben  utterly  distroyed 
for  thar  offences  the  royame  shall  have  much  more  hurt  in  thar  sub- 
vercione  than  it  was  in  ony  of  thar  offence.  Wherfor  I  conclude  that  it 
is  more  behovfulle  to  the  Imige  and  tlie  royanie  to  pardon  hem  in  thes 
)>retens  forysfactures  than  so  yrreparably  to  ponyssche  hem  withoute  pyte 

BMicye. 

Tenms  oHieidua.  Also  howbdt  that  in  the  dede  doy nge  it  semeth  tohim 
ttiiat]  but  supeificialy  consideieth  thann,  that  thar  fyzBte,  eecund  and 
Uate  anyainge  weio  to  exoilntant  from  thar  faithe  and  da  anbjeocion  and 
in  the  pemeciooa  example  of  other,  nevertheles  hit  oght  not  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  wars  partie  for  too  causes  :  the  fmt  that  thay  entende  the 
commen  welthe  of  alle  the  royam^  for  the  which  it  is  resonable  and  woiahip- 
full  to  expose  himselfe  to  grete  jeoperde  of  goodis  and  lyfe  ;  the  secund  ia 
consyderynge  the  grete  j)orpl»'xit<*  wlierin  the  royanu'  stode  at  that 
tyme,  and  nol>oly  eniployn^^e  himsclfc  to  ]>v  reformacion  tharof,  this  oght 
to  be  ascrybed  rather  to  vertue  and  magnanymite  than  to  rebellvoun  or  such 
other  odious  names,  and  so  to  have  reuardis  and  thaiikynges  and  not  to 
be  pat  to  exicialle  destruccion. 

QuartM9  oHieuiiu.  And  yf  ])e  trowth  be  pure  examynacion  be  tryed,  it 
ia  no  mann  that  can  say  or  specially  declare  what  hanne  ever  thay  dyde, 
Imt  in  the  peiemaion  of  aiich  peiaonea  the  whiche  were  odiona  to  God  and 
to  the  peple  for  tfaaiie  mysrole.  And  how  be  hit  that  other  hapenth  to 
he  loate  with  thaim  at  that  thyme,  hit  was  not  thare  entente  but  happeth 
casually  and  ayenstthar  wyll,  for  the  whiche  thingea  to  be  punyashed  it  ia 
incivile  and  unresonable. 

Quintus  articulus.  Forthemiore  consyderynge  the  multitude  of 
thennemies  that  in  every  syde  cnvironneth  this  Royame  it  wore  more 
nede  for  to  procure  to  have  more  hoddos  and  lordis  for  the  tuyciouu  and 
defence  of  the  same  than  for  to  drpusc  aiul  destroy  eny  of  thaim,  specially 
suche  asstoden  gretely  in  the  {avoiuire  of  the  peple,  and  that  ben  of  olde 
ancetne  of  gret  myght  and  strenght,  and  thogh  thay  have  ofiendyde  yet 
thar  offence  ia  not  ao  gret  bat  the  good  that  thay  may  do  in  iym»  com" 
mynge  may  be  mache  more  and  grettere  in  leputadon. 

8esBlu$  miieuUu.  Over  this,  ao  that  ye  kepe  youre  paciena,  hit  ia  hard 
to  have  eny  finalle  and  irrevocable  conduayon  of  thaim  alao  longe  aa 
figure  and  cruelnesse  ben  so  used  ayenste  hem,  consyderynge  thar  powrae 
and  that  thay  have  frendia  in  this  lande  and  shall  have  who  so  ever  saya  nay. 
And  yf  thay  ben  not  reccjrved  to  mercy  whyles  while  thay  profci  oii  to  take 
hit,  hit  is  to  be  dowted  another  tyme  thay  wylle  aske  none.  And  so  better 
it  were  and  lasse  prejudicial  to  )>e  l^uke  to  take  hem  now  to  mercy  than 
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ao  laboure  and  pame  to  ]}e  finalle  deBtracdim  of  tbum,  unto  ])e  wbidie 
to  attaiiuie  it  wolbe  a  [hard  ?J  thinge. 

J(i  cuiut  QiaUm  artictdi  lerminum  regi'us  orator  nx  racioms  sue  continuit 
habenas.  Qtti'nt/mmo,  uf  dam  a.<isertfut  {sic),  nisi  regis  ac  dmninorum  reue- 
ren[cia]  non  contaminanda  vatesset,*  probris  et  amiis  quanx  racionibus  spurci- 
dum  ilium  precanetn  inuasisset,  unde  ad  regetn  inluilu  defixoac^  eitu  angelice 
faciei  parumper  eoniemplata  Jigura  quieuU  m  eo  IwrMd^  tempesUu,  «e 
Tponlitfer  m  vtrs*  rmoetOo  animo  fn^itm  hureo  de  tua  pnmmfeiom 
cammoium  ivjNHfaraCt]  aut  raciones  me,  que  faSMHatit  tn  damiie  latebant, 
in  argumenium  appannt[i8]  raeionis  traherenturf  ac  per  hoe  aut  lederetU 
minus  cnutos  vel  cnutissimos  eciam  conturharent ,  mhmisssa  voce  eoada^Uf 
paciencia  articulis  predictis  tale  singillatim  ^  prebutl  responsum. 

My  freud,  hit  is  rehersed  iii  scriptures  autentique  that  an  erroure  uot 
reopened  ia  halfve  sosteyned  and  that  he  that  oppeosaeth  not  himselfe 
to  the  piEoffigacion  and  erilemgnt  of  blanes  ia  not  lepated  yvty  tme. 
Now  for  aa  much  aa  that  ye  b«  ao  fane  out  of  youie  aelfe  and  ao  alienat 
from  xeison,  me  tiunketii  it  be  good  in  the  way  of  charjte  some  what  for 
to  assay  to  reduop  yon.  yf  it  may  he,  to  the  lighte  of  trowthe,  and  how  be 
it  that  youre  articuls  ben  kiioweu  openly  to  be  grounde  in  colorable  deoe^'te 
and  ill  seductius  raysons,  yet  for  a  more  pleinere  confutarioun  of  thame 
I  shall  answere  singularly  to  every  poyute  that  nedith  re^pous. 

Responcio  ad  pnmmn  artkidum.  And  for  the  fyiste,  withoute  zehersay le 
by  cauae  of  ihortnes  I  graunto  that  it  ia  full  oommendable  a  piynoe  to 
be  mylde  and  clement  and  to  abhorre  rigoure  and  cruehieB.  But  thar  as 
ye  wold  have  it  to  be  prefered  be"  justice  and  other  vertues  so  indistinctly 
as  ye  say,  it  is  no[t]  tnie.  I  woll  well  that  a  kyng  [ought  ?]  to  be  clement 
and  mylde,  mercyful  and  pytuous  to  his  peple  j^e  which  wylle  obey  volun- 
taryle  withoute  thabnegacion  of  eny  of  his  duetes.  Hit  is  uot  oonely 
commendable  but  abo  nedefnll  and  zeqaknte  for  tnidoii  of  hia  estate ; 
for  yf  he  did  otiierwyee  he  myi^t  be  noted  of  tyrannie.  I  doute  not 
rayldnes  reconailetii  every  mean  to  himself,  that  is  in  tiie  overcommynge 
of  hia  passions.  And  also  it  reconsileth  oon  to  other,  whann  both  paitiea 
bene  reconsileable.  Hit  is  tru  also  that  pvte  and  mercy  ben  full  necessari-e 
in  every  poly ti que  operacion.  Hut  it  may  not  be  graunted  that  pj'te 
and  cruelnes  may  stonde  togeder.  Now  thus  whann  thobjecte  of  myldnes 
and  of  mercy  is  present  were  it  not  uufittynge  and  a  dede  oi  cruelnes  to 
ezeceyae  rigoure  ?  It  may  not  be  denyed.  Thann  whi  ia  it  not  called 
unreeonable,  whenn  Juatioe  vitlk  her  adiarpe  aeqpant  Bigoure  haTB  an 
entreat  in  a  mater,  to  put  him  away  and  brynge  in  auohe  as  cann  not  8k>'lle 
tharin  ?  What  say  ye  ?  Is  it  eny  mater  of  meroy  to  be  executed  to 
tho  persona  that  ye  speke  for  ?  Yf  it  were  thaire  f urate  offence  the  whiche 
had  hapened  by  ygnorauuce,  or  elles  yit  bv  negligeaunce,  thann  mercy 
myght  calenge  an  interest  tharin.  And  perhaps  such  mighte  be  cause 
that  justice  drald  have  noght  a  do  thar  with.  But  of  a  pure  malice  apd 
longtyme  precogitat  wykednes,  the  whiche  after  the  furat  indulgence  hado 
jnlapae  and  recay  in  a  greter  and  more  pemidoua  offence  thann. tiie  first 
waa,  and  in  the  same  so  rebuked,  not  pondoynge  the  awhetoMi  of 
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recurat  (?)  mercy  and  pardon,  withoute  eny  erubesccncc  hathe  the  thirde 
tyme  attemted  and  put  him  in  his  utmoBte  devoire  to  acconiplesshe  his 
pernysious  entent,  doynge  snche  dedis  with  snch  circumstance  that  no 
very  tni  mann  cann  it  ascribe  to  eny  other  propos  but  to  the  fynall  destruc- 
eion  of  this  giacyous  kynge  and  to  the  ineparable  subveisyoun  of  all  his 
tm  kven,  is  it  herin  onj  cause  of  mercy  ?  0  ye  juges  oelestials,  say  to 
this  your  avis.  Me  thinketh  veialy  it  is  xather  a  convenyent  and  apio* 
poxdonable  hajrtynge  for  the  hungry  mowthe  of  Justice  to  be  all  contiyted 
and  bedasshed  by  the  scharpe  tethe  of  Bigonie  with  onte  eny  interposidon 
of  pyte.  Every  offence  at  the  fyrste  tyme  may  be  palliat  witii  some 
cororable  {sw)  excus  and  by  possibilite  is  wordy  to  have  mercy,  but  whenn 
the  secunde  folowyth  and  thann  the  thirde  and  all  in  idipsum  it  may  not 
be  excused  in  ony  wyse,  for  it  may  have  no  persnacion  to  pete  mercy. 
We  have  wytenes  herof  in  payuems  bookes  wher  I  fynde  thus  wryte 

Omne  nephas  superi  prima  cum  voce  precantis 
ooneedunt  cannenqiie  timent  audire  secundum. 

How  moche  more  the  tkyide  ?  Thann  thus  I  conchide.  It  were  none 
other  but  cruebes  to  have  merey  apon  thamm,  the  which  so  many  tymet 
bave  oiEsnded.  For  in  lykewyse  as  the  largydon  and  yeft^  of  eny  other 
xnann  his  good  is  called  theft  in  the  lawe,  so  were  it  grete  eztorcion  and 
cmelnes  to  ezercyse  mercy  or  m yldnes  in  such  th\Hnge8  as  longNi  alonly  to 
justice  and  rigoure.  And  tharfor  as  for  your  fyrste  article  I  say  the  kynges 
clemencye  and  mvldnes  in  this  partye  were  none  other  but  wronge  and 
criiohies.  And  thogh  his  justice  have  hir  place  at  this  tyme,  his  mercy 
and  grace  is  never  the  les,  for  here  is  uo  matere  to  exercyse  mercy  thar* 
oponn. 

Responviu  ad  secundum  articulutn.  As  for  the  second  poynt  and  articule, 
wherin  ye  make  a  collacion  betwex  thar  ofteace  and  the  parte  that  shuld 
lalle  in  this  lojrame  by  exterminadoun  of  thame,  yf  in  this  were  eny 
gzounde  of  leysone  I  wold  in  more  ample  wjrse  answheie  to  hit.  But  it 
is  so  fryvolus  and  fuU  of  derysioun  that  witii  a  blasts  your  imyson  may 
be  annUed.  Here  is  a  symilitnde  for  hit.  I  have  a  roten  tothe  in  my 
mouthe  that  vezieth  me  nyght  and  day.  Is  hit  ^  better  to  pull  him  oute 
and  so  make  a  gape  in  my  mouthe,  the  whiche  I  wote  well  is  not  good, 
or  ellcs  to  plaster  him  to  the  'confusioun  and  undoyng  of  alle  the  o^er, 
and  at  the  lastc  he  wylle  falle  accordynge  to  his  nature  and  do  to  me 
a  schrewyd  tome  ?  For  soth  yf  ]x'  kyng  hadd  no  moo  lordes  in  this  lande 
thann  thav,  vet  were  it  betrnre  with  oute  comparryson  to  yefe  thame  to 
the  haiulcs  of  Sathanas  in  pci  pet  mill  subvercioun  than  to  reconsile  thaim, 
for  the  restoryngc  of  thaim  were  none  other  but  a  wylfull  submysaioun 
and  exposynge  of  the  kynge  to  thare  wylle,  the  whiche  was  never  good 
nor  never  shall  be,  for  as  saynt  Augustine  saithe  Fefemois  eontmiuimit 
viB  mmts  otto  raHcu  hahei,  Thay  bene  ineztirpable,  thay  bene  ineurable. 
And  lor  that  ]>e  kynge  shuld  be  distitnted,  in  the  cas  presupposed,  of 
lordes  and  helpezB  for. the  tuidon  of  his  royame  it  were  no  maystre  to 
restx)re  thar  places  amonge  so  many  and  SO  true  knyghtis  as  l^e  kynge 
hftth  besyde  thaim.  And  for  the  cas  we  be  veisant  in  hit,  yf  the  memoiye 
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and  lemembraunce  of  thaim  wer  utterly  extynt  and  qumichied  and  of  all 
other  that  ben  fals,  ther  ben  otiher  ynov^  that  ben  tni  to  succede  thaim. 

Ill  conclusioiiTi  that  [sic]  of  this  poyiit  T  say  that  it  is  more  nedefull  to  the 
reyaunie  that  thay  bo  ctcrually  dt'pulsi-d  and  uttt'rly  distroyed  thauu  to 
recoiisile  liein  in  eny  wytie.  And  as  for  thairc  inunediat  masculine  succes- 
sioun  take  ye  this  sentence  Dupe  soletfi,iu8  similis  esse  pcUri^^  and  forther* 
more  Qui  sequitur  mudtu  non  degmterat  ab  ortnt  and  abo  a  wyse  ntann 
his  eounaeU  is  this  v^feoidU  ientaB  matumu  ahemdere  ne  ewn  ereuerinl 
dentoft  patfis  inse^ntur frondes?^ 

Responcio  ad  terchim  articulum.  The  thyrd  articule,  for  all  his  com- 
pendyoiisues,  is  repleny.s,sched  of  full  jj;rcte  and  odyous  cavvllacions  and 
unnes  may  I  snflficie  to  yefe  ony  answher  tharto.  Lysteii  wello  to  me  now. 
I  remembre  tliat  amuuge  many  thinges  by  the  whiche  the  commune  welthe 
of  a  royame  rtondyth  the  most  prmcipall  is  this,  a  due  sabjeocioii  with 
fayithfoU  and  Yolnntaiie  honouze  and  thair  appertenaunee  to  he  yoldea 
to  l^e  soveiain  in'the  sayd  royame  and  that  none  incompatible  astat  be 
iwuped  ony  personne ;  also  that  thay  that  have  undre  the  krnge 
a  goveniancp  of  his  peple  that  thay  ben  dylygent  to  }ie  kepynge  of  the 
kjTiges  lawes  and  that  no  wronge  be  done  in  ouy  wyse,  but  that  alle  con- 
troversies and  debates  civile  or  criminalle,  realle  or  personale,  ben  decided 
by  the  kynges  lawes  withoute  luayutenauce  or  viylfull  interrupcion  ol  the 
oonis  of  justice,  and  in  oas  that  ony  thinge  &Ue  of  the  whiche  the  deter- 
miaaeion  is  not  ezpcessed  in  the  eonunon  lawe,  thann  the  pdiMe  moete  be 
asiced  and  inquired  and  by  his  excedyng  auctoiite  and  prudens  of  hia. 
conseyle  an  expikan^^  shalbe  made  tharopon,  and  so  that  no  thinge  be 
done  bv  singular  wylle  and  senceall  affeccioii.  Thes  ben  certain  and 
grete  poyntes  that  be  longyng  to  the  preservacion  and  encres  of  every 
policie  ;  and  who  so  ever  from  thes  exhorbitant  doth  ony  contratyousues 
to  ]>e  premisses  he  may  not  be  called  wilhoute  lesynge  protectouie  or 
pioouiouie  of  ]ie  oonunen  wdth.  Now  thus  have  your  lordis  observed  alle 
the  thinges  above  sayd.  God  knowes  qwhat  token  of  subjeccioun  was  hit 
to  exalte  thaim  selfe  ayenst  the  wyll  of  the  sovetain,  to  gedyr  his  peple, 
to  provoke  and  to  sture  him  expresselv  ayenst  that  professioun  to  l>ere 
arme.'i  iu  ouy  wyse  ayenste  the  kyiiiir,  withoute  he  were  obstvnatly  rcpimg- 
nant  to  the  faythe.  Lord  God,  what  reysouable  answere  may  be  yef  for 
the  lozdis,  if  they  he  questioned  for  what  cause  thay  cam  first  ayrast  the 
kynge  into  the  Bkke  Heth,  afterwaidys  to  Sent  Albmin,  where  thay 
dydde  such  an  offence  ayenst  thaize  soverain  the  which,  as  I  trow,  wna 
iucxpyable  and  suffjrcaoit  to  be  repelled  from  the  mercy  of  ony  maim, 
and  for  as  moche  as  thay  made  never  dn  satisfaccion  tharof  it  is  for  to  be 
supposed  tiia}-  were  the  more  eiu  lyned  to  thaire  other  iaste  iniquite,  for 
as  saynt  Gregorye  sa^^th  Peccalum  quod  mox  q)ertinenciam  ^  iion  delelur 
suo  pondere  ad  tdiud  trahit.  Now  it  ^  is  so  that  they  not  oonely  hadd 
no  repentaunce  for  thaire  offence  and  innominable  transgression  thar 
conunytted„but  also  by  thar  fsstidious  and  usurped  power  did  mayntein 
and  auctoiyse  thaire  ezeciable  trespas  and  undir  oozozable  (ste)  meanes 
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•ad  Bubtyle  untncMm  vithdrae  the  hartes  of  muay  of  )»  kinges  peple 
enolyniug  thaim  by  cavyUovs  pemuMions  to  that  entent.  I  paase  over 
in  ^bUf  hit  to  longe  to  dedaxe  all  the  hannes  and  myeerieB  that  thay 
caoaed  to  be  done  in  that  eeaBon*  bat  I  wylle  insiste  som  what  mora  to 
thain  bite  mooste  temynal  offence,  the  which,  aa  I  trow,  waa  no  pojmt 
of  persuacion  of  J3e  good  publique.  Whann  the  kyn^'e  accordyug  to 
his  pieaaoie  lay  in  pesable  wyse  in  his  castell  oi  Kenelworth  withouta 
suspecion  of  eny  yvel,  intended  uon  harme  to  no  crysten  mann,  and  your 
lordys  that  were  segregates  and  distaunt  in  dyverse  places  of  this  reyaunie 
so  sone'^  came  to  geders,  wherof  no  mervell  was,  for  it  was  a])poynted 
bytwext  thaim  longe  tyme  before,  and  what  was  tliaire  purpose  tlian  ? 
Yf  the  kynge  had  not  resysted  thairti  myghtily  as  he  dyd  hit  wold  hav«' 
bene  knowen  now.  Trow  ye  thay  will  have  procured  the  t  onmione  welth  ? 
Oertenly  I  hold  him  not  veiy  tru  that  thynketh  other  W3rse  but  that  thaire 
intent  waa  so  aabverted  to  commone  welthe  as  it  may  be  provyd  expressely 
by  thaixgnment  of  thar  deme3mynge  towaidis  the  kynges  peple.  And 
aino{n]ge  many  defanhes,  yf  tiie  Igrllynge  of  that  noble  Igmght  the  loid 
Audeley  with  so  many  tm  men  that  wer  with  him,  yf  the  bnge  vexadon 
and  inquitablenes  that  thay  caused  the  moost  gracyous  kynge  to  have, 
with  the  gret  trayvell,  laboore  and  oottea  of  hia  tru  lordys  him  aasistynge 
at  that  tyme,  also  the  irreparable  damages  and  irrestorable  ruynes^  that 
thay  made  and  rausod  the  kynge  ofte  to  make  by  the  way  of  thaire  passage, 
in  )>e  whiche  throgh  thaire  (  a use  so  grcte  lamentacion,  so  pituous  plajntes, 
so  many  mens  undoynge,  so  many  and  horrable  synes  were  comm}'ttpd 
and  so  contagious  example  yeven — yf  thes  thynges  or  ony  of  thaim  ben 
ttccx>rdynge  to  )>e  tuicion  of  J>e  commen  welthe  or  to  \>e  procuryuge  of  j>e 
pnbUque  prosperite,  than  thay  ben  true.  What  shall  I  say  ?  All  this 
day  wen  not  sufficient  to  expreaae  the  tenthe  parte  of  thain  odyoos  and 
pemisioas**  demeynynge»  and  for  thain  govemaunoe,  it  is  to  inandiUe  to  he 
reheiaed.  Thay  dyd  pntende  a  nfonnadon  of  wronges  and  extoroions 
used  as  they  sayd  in  thia  royame,  and  soverain,  the  mooste  endeles 
mysnde  of  all  the  synetB  of  |>e  world  did  reste  in  thaim  and  in  thar  servantis. 
Tefs  no  faith  to  my  aaynge.  All  the  contres  aboute  knowen  well  what 
extorcions,  what  injuries  and  oppressions,  what  partie  makyngc  and 
division  thav  did  and  caused  to  be  doon.  How  many  prive  conventicles 
undir  thaire  tuicion  and  support  have  }>en  made  to  J>e  subversion  and 
mLidrawynge  of  many  men,  and  at  whos  occasiorf  the  kyngese  peple  was 
daily  slayne  and  murdred.  Thes  ben  notable  poyntes  of  preservynge  of 
the  connnon  welth.  But  here  a  worde  and  an  ende  hereof.  In  case  it 
hadd  be  so  that  the  good  publique  of  royame  hath  ben  vadllant  in 
ony  wyse  and  in  perill  of  decay,  what  auctoiite  and  pouer  had  thay  to 
reforme  it,  the  kynge  present  and  not  yevynge  thaim  commyssioun 
tfaarof  ?  Te  aay  peihape  that  it  longetii  to  every  peraoune  of  ^  com- 
mynalte  to  oppose  himselfe  to  ])e  ruyne  of  the  good  publique.  But 
it  is  not  80  whann  autoryte  lalroth.  Bemembre  of  a  noble  emperoun  the 
which  punynhed  his  one  sonne  of  Gapitall  payne  for  be  cause  he  went 
withoute  auctoryte  to  thexpedicioun  of  the  commen  welth,  and  yet  he 
had  a  noble  tnumphe  and  a  gloi>'ous  victorye  of  his  enmys.  But  for  to 
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^■irciimsoribe  the  boldiies  of  presompcioun  in  other  men  he  executed  justice 
opon  his  owne  son.  0  lord  God,  what  payncs  have  desorvvd  the  lordis  in 
thaire  edible  and  containynable  usurpinge  of  l^e  kynge.s  ])ower  apon  thaiin, 
in  the  whiche  tiiay  perpetrid  t»o  many  and  orable  exces,  whiles  noble 
adokeoent  dyed  for  a  noteble  and  a  memoriall  expediokran  of  tlie  eamaum 
welth  ?  I  cann  never  have  done  with  tiiis  article  that  ia  so  contegyona. 
^Diann  it  oghe  not  to  be  sayd  of  no  very  tru  man  that  thay  intended  eny 
poynt  of  )>e  common  welth,  but  the  fynal  subvexsion  of  pe  kynge,  of  his 
lawes  and  of  his  tru  pcple,  and  what  more  thaire  presumptuous  exaltjnige, 
the  fulfyllyng  of  thaire  olde  and  longe  afore  precogitat  malyce  apon  all 
thoos  that  ben  not  falsh  as  thay  ben.  Hit  is  thann  full  necessarye  thaim 
to  ezdnde  from  the  sorte  of  good  men  and  )>e  moste  cogitable  odioni  wyse 
to  punyBoh  hem  and  extermyne  thaim  with  oote  men^. 

Responcio  ad  quartum  artieuhtm,  Mawt  be  it  that  a  suffjroiant  anawoe 
myght  be  hadd  to  the  iiiith  artade  by  that  that  was  in  mediatiy  lehezsed, 
yit  not  withstonynge  ssomwhat  more  wylh*  I  say  to  pe  openere  undyr- 
stondyngc  of  your  grete  and  guilfuUe  cavelacions  provable  that  J)ay  dyde 
never  harme.  For  soth  it  is,  more  oftentymes  thay  ben  so  open  that 
hit  is  no  nede  of  other  probai-iou,  and  I  also  in  partye  have  declaryd  here 
afore.  Bat  thay  did  never  good  I  jnove  it  undyr  this  forme.  Alle  the 
worching  and  aceion  that  ony  mann  dothe  taketh  a  denominadon  and 
prays}nige  of  the  finalle  ende  pretended.  But  hit  is  so  that  in  alle  thaire 
worchinge  thar  entent  was  righte  noght  as  it  apered  evermore.  And  so 
t[h]ogh<'  thay  dyd  many  glorias  and  bostynge  dedes  with  a  ooktrable 
seinblant.  and  preteiis  of  thf  <  onunen  welth  and  sayd  that  they  entended 
but  goode  that  2'  evermore  thaire  conclusioun  was  infecte  with  reprefe, 
how  80  be  it  that  peple  in  many  plaoea  vaa  deeayved  and  Uyndede 
by  aabtile  and  ooverte  malice  and  ooforable  fiavdes  that  they  need  in 
all  thinges.  And  as  for  the  peremdon  of  thaim  the  whiche  as  ye  say 
was**  mysruled,  God  knoweth  and  rayson  wyteneesith  also  t[h]ogh  hit 
had  ben  so,  hit  was  not  thaire  parte  to  take  apon  ham  such  a  thinge. 
Who  made  hem  juges  ?  And  what  proces  was  it  had  of  thaire  mysrule 
yf  thay  had  ben  suche  as  ye  say  ?  Thay  made  an  ende  of  many  betture 
knyghtes  than  ever  thay  wer  at  that  ezeciable  jurney  of  Sent  Albonn,  the 
wUehe  wer  ae  hig^e  in  state  as  thay.  And,  good  syr,  what  iraperye  or 
auctorite  hath  a  lyke  degie  to  other  of  yfi  same  Y  The  lawe  saith  Flmr 
in  parem  non  hdbet  imperium  neque  minor  [in]  maiorem.  Per  a  venture  ye 
say  that  alle  the  world  cryed  aponn  thaim  whiche  thav  slewe  ;  and 
I  say  that  thay  were  principal!  cryers  and  styrrares  of  other.  Was  het 
then  no  harme  so  to  perverte  the  proces  of  ryghtwysnes  and  justece  ? 
And  that  thay  did^  oponly  whan  thay  toke  apon  thaim  thoffyce  of 
auctour  and  aoctisator  and  thoffice  of  wytnes  and  of  juge  ayenat  all 
maner  lawes,  divine  or  positive.  Fortluamore  waa  it  no  harme  to  l^le 
that  mercifull  and  most  gracyous  kynge  that  now  is  T  And  how  be  it 
that  ]fi  blyssed  grace  of  God  saved*  him  at  that  tyme  and  soufryth  him 
as  yet  to  be  alyve,  thay  dyd  neverthelesse  thaire  utterly  devoure  to  undo 
him,  and  preceded  as  farre  tharin  as  thay  myght,  .sawyuge  the  ODU* 

"  Perhaps  t/et.  *•  I'orliaps  hii(l. 
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vertenes  of  llukize  pemkbna'^'entent.  Thar  was  none  harme  alio  in  tiia 
robbyngc,  rewynge  andspojlyilge  uf  the  kyn^^es  peple  and  of  his  servauntes 
specyally  ?  But  here  may  be  noted  an  iiidicible  harme,  the  whiche 
perhappes  is  not  gretly  pondred.  And  that  is  thauctorysement  and 
mayntenance  and  opprovynge  of  all  |^  harmes  that  thay  dydde.  Hit  is 
the  proprete  of  any  mann,  without  he  be  suche  that  ia  all  bratall  and 
bflstyaU  of  condiinon,  to  be  schamafiiU  and  in  a  lu 
and  aa  aoriptnn  lavtii  thanof  giowith  begynnynge  of  aUeneite  to  haTo 
meicy.  Then  thus  »ithenn  it  is  so  that  thay  putted  amy  the  meanes 
of  merry  and  pardon  by  thaire  obstynacie  and  mayntenannce  of  thaire 
niysdedes,  hit  is  not  resonable  nor  expedyent  to  yefe  hem  cny  mercy. 
And  t[h]oghe  thay  hadd  it  at  that  tyme,  it  was  but  condycionall,  yf  thay 
wold  abyde  in  good  rule.  But  it  is  so  that  thay  have  broken  the  con- 
dydon  by  thaire  relape.  Than  ib  it  bnt  right  and  also  reionable  to  adde 
thaire  olde  wyktdeim  to  the  new,  and  so  to  yefe  hem  to  etemall  peidieion 
without©  mercy. 

Beiptmdo  ad  quintum  artietdum.   Te  provoke  me  to  lake*^  by  the 

rehersall  made  in  your  fyfFete  article  indur^mpe  a  grete  apparent  incon- 
venyens  of  outewarde  ennynies  of  royame.  I  woU  well  that  |>® 
atrynght  of  eny  region  stondeth  nioche  in  the  multitude  of  good  knyghtea. 
But  say  thus  with  me,  of  good  knyghtes  and  tru,  hawynge  no  synguleie 
wj^fohuflse  taocompleashe  thaire  owne  wylle  but  oonety  that  ben  con* 
desoendynge  to  ]i*  commaondementia  of  the  soneran.  Were  yonr  lordya 
of  such  dysposicion  ?  ye  may  not  say  it  with  trouthe,  I  wis.  Is  hit  ^  not 
then  better  to  have  fewe  or  noone  of  such  as  thay  ben,  than  is  to  amplyfie 
the  nombre  of  thaim  or  to  sufEre  hem  to  abyde.  Also  for  that,  that  thay 
ben  of  olde  auncytrie,  of  grete  myght  and  strenght  and  gretly  in  the 
favoure  of  the  peple  ;  as  for  the  fyrste  hit  redoundeth  the  more  to  thaire 
abhominable  ingmtitode  and  nnlgmdenea,  oonriderynge  that  tfaar  forate 
ezoidye  and  begenynge  cam  of  the  kyngis  large  munyficenoe.  Forasmoche 
as  no  man  may  by  lawfull  vendicacion  calange  ony  lordeshippe  or  astate 
in  this  royame  but  of  the  kyngis  formost  yeft,  than  the  more  that  thay 
were  exalt<^d  and  before  other  prefored,  they  hadd  greter  cause  of  more 
and  lawlyer  subjeccion  unto  thaire  sovcran  ;  and  the  more  unky[n]de  thay 
were  in  the  doynge  of  contrarye.  As  for  the  favoure  of  the  peple 
thaire  k  no  gxonnde  of  sure  argument,  for  by  canse  hit  is  ao  vaiyable  and 
for  the  moost  parte  it  groweth  of  oppynable  conceytis,  and  not  trowith. 
Bit  is  a  sohrewyde  consequence :  The  peple  bvonreth  hem,  ergo  thay 
be  good.  Who  so  hatha  rede  in  the  olde  storyes,  he  may  be  suffyciently 
informed  of  ]}^  grete  varyablenes  of  the  peple  and  of  thvncertitude  of 
thaire  oppynions.  But  I  passe  over  iii  this  and  comnie  unto  the  laste 
clause  of  youre  article  wher  in  ye  say  that  thay  may  emende  and  be  goode 
here  after.  It  is  incredible  to  any  resonable  man  that  an  inveterate  con« 
suetnde  might  be  dtannged  withoute  the  deatroodon  of  }^  snbjeete.  Bat 
it  ia  so  that  yonr  lordis  ben  so  habitnat  in  thaire  malioe  that  thay  have 
excercised  by  so  many  reyterat  accions  that  hit  is  an  impossible  of  nature 
that  ever  thay  myght  be  goode.  Wytenes  heiof  to  my  pnrpose  full 

**  MS.  peoritiotu,  corrected  in  marg. 
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Moeplable  as  me  semyth  and  tlies  ben  of  God  saying  in  tlus  wyw  Si 

tniUnre  poterit  etyops  pellem  »nain,  ant  pardus  varietates  mas.  ftic  et  vo8  bene 
facert  poterilis  cum  didisceritis  malum.  Looke  you  what  this  mcnethe. 
Traw  ye  that  thay  have  bene  fals  so  many  tynies  may  ever  be  tru, 
and  that  thay  that  have  bene  forswhome  so  often  may  ever  say  tiawthe  ? 
Thenko  not  ^  contrary  but  it  w«ie  as  harde  to  make  liam  tra  as  for 
to  maka  an  okte  tioteteie  to  amble.  And  fac  to  say  tiie  tnmitiia  vndir 
correooion.  of  ]>*  aovenon,  I  hold  it  but  a  presumpcion  to  trust  thainu 
Lyke  wyse  as  yf  a  mann  puted  his  hand  in  the  mowthe  of  a  wylde  lyon 
temptyng  God  yf  he  wold  save  him  from  harme  of  the  sayd  lyon,  every 
mann  wold  him  accuse  of  his  ooune  detrimentes,  so  is  it  in  this  case. 
Whiles  thay  may  be  kepet  oute,  whate  wysedome  were  it  to  revoke  hem 
kmne  t  Late  htm  be  well  avyaed  to  wbome  tiiia  apperteyneth.  Bat 
I  hold  betten  with  the  oone  thann  with  the  otheie.  Hit  is  no  dowte  of  hit. 
Yf  thay  ben  recoosyled  ayen  thay  wyU  worche  moche  bam^  and  more 
thann  ever  thay  dyde»  and  shall  mow  bettere  thann  befoitjme  for  dyucTs 
skylles  that  may  be  resonably  conjecttired.  Thann  to  resaue  thaim  that 
ben  80  suspecte  and  therwith  to  eiitre  into  a  so  grete  jeopard  what  may 
hit  be  eallydd  but  a  teinptaciou  of  the  helpe  of  God.  Wytenes  herof 
Saynt  Augustine  8a}'inge  in  this  manere :  Qui  periculum  guatUum 
point  non  eswC  magis  Dmm  tmnpUtn  fuam  m  Deo  $pemrt  dieHur,  Theffw 
I  oondode,  hit  weie  a  grete  simplenes,  for  ony  of  youxe  leasons  above 
sayd,  to  accept  them  by  way  of  leason  or  of  rcconsylement  in  ony 
wyse,  but  the  zather  to  put  hem  in  eteroall  pioflygacion  and  nttennost 
exterminy. 

Respancio  ad  sexium  articuhim.  Now  I  comnie  to  your  histe  article, 
that  hath  in  him  more  derysious  thann  letters  and  in  the  whic-hc  ye  use 
woidesof  blasphemie  xether  tiuum  of  pemnasioon,  and  as  loonceyve  yonre 
pfyndpall  entent  tiiaiin  is  to  deduce  lor  an  impoisiUe  that  yonre  tovdys 
may  not  ben  ovevcommen,  iriiat  for  thaire  grete  pouer  and  latente  suppoite- 
cion  that  thay  have,  as  yc  pretend,  and  shall  have  within  the  lande  whoso 
ever  lete  hit.  As  for  the  fyrste,  it  were  an  hard  worlde  yf  thay  myght  be 
comparable  to  j^^  kynges  pouer,  to  the  whiche  euery  subjecte  oght  naturaly 
due  subjectioun  and  obey ssauuce  ami  prointytude  of  jeopard  of  his  body  and 
goodes  for  the  fulfyllyuge  of  his  highe  and  dredefuU  commaundementes 
made  by  reason.  Andhowebehittiiatmanydelndedepenonshytiiair** 
sabtyle  and  colorable  falsnes  have  yevyn  assistenee  to  thdm,  and  do  aa  y^ 
therby  nevertheless  es  many  more  withoute  comparyson  that  abyden  in 
thaire  legalyte  and  faj^hfulnesse,  or  elles  God  forbedeth.  Now  as  for 
the  tmstc  at  thay  haue  of  prive  favoure  and  latente  supporte,  hit  may 
well  be  that  thav  have  .such,  but  thiit  it  is  impossible  to  latte  it  I  wylle 
never  graunte  hit.  To  chauuge  such  meimes  hartes  as  ben  of  ^  thaire 
alfyannoe  I  tiowe  ^well  it  is  impossible.  But  for  to  latte  any  of  thaire 
asfljstenoe  ayde  or  conforte,  that  is  not  inpossible.  Bnt  at  this  tyme 
ya  gets  no  more  of  mee.  I  tmste  in  the  grete  regitive  pnidennce  and 
poOitiqae  provisioun  of  the  kynge  and  of  his  tru  lordes  that  thay  cAnn  ways 
innoghe  to  restrain  and  lettc  all  tlie  h<Apo  and  subsidies  in  the  which  thay 
trusten.  And  to  put  auche  a  direction  thainu  as  s^ll  withdrowe  all 
M.  (Ao.«.  **  MS.  «. 
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luanerc  of  douutos  and  j>erple.\vtes  in  tliis  l»o  lialfe.  And  I  .say  that 
for  ony  fere  of  youre  rediculous  reisons  hit  is  no  nede  to  yewe  honi  purdou 
or  mercy,  but  the  rather  to  exercise  aye[a]8te  hem  all  the  pointes  of 
rigoumet  thftt  may  be  thoght  to  tbaiie  inepaiable  destniocioii  as  I  have 
oftene  tymes  said  hei  before. 

ate  fnco  intUeie  pnpete  mmia  cmunni  eabaHo^  iaeena  el  dynguie 
H  puui  mtUus  ttupon  pemantU  nee  heifmU  fuod  ad  responsa  repUeofeli 
Quatido^  tandem  eum  nUbeft  non  vocalus  odvenenA  iUioendahte  noettUt 
eC  fuidem  mtcAt  vitum  ett  locum  ex  eiusabtenda  plurtmum  vdtuisse,  remaneii 

autem  reqius  orator  cum  gestu  placufo  rege  coram  et  dotm'nis.  a  (ittibus  -pro 
sutoepto  labore  condignas  grates  atuiiiiit  et  tandan  placifli^sliHo  rmn  more 
ab  reg^is  ejclitit  licenciaiiis  iiresencia.  Ego  vtro  tiufnnunis  oimnhus  finetn 
aduenisse  disiMnui  kicitus  niecmn  abire.  Sed  anfequam  pnnnnu  jiereijissem 
passum,  nJj'uU  qui  me  per  scapulas  scH'iali  trahertt  inodu  inquiens  '  Prestolare 
jMulisper  audituriui  que  vel  qualia  pro/eret  in  medium  ipti  tarn  de  novo 
eonmrept  eerenilMie  eurrexit  \  Et  wpieieitB  vkU  vtmm  ttaiurum  ad  moium 
ac  prooetWH  out  ukme  intignia  qm  modettitsime  te  ingereiu',  de 
aliguid  peronmdo  faciUter  cbUtmU  Ueeneittm  per  piem  voce  non  tarn  eonora 
quam  plaeida  eequentie  fropoeHieme  extiUitjicIa^  nofraeio, 

TEeBhauh  ttesnoble  et  trespiussant  prince,  tieacieBtien  et  tiesiedoute 
Boy,  et  V011S  moiu  tieechieza  et  tieshonozes  signemes,  aprece  cse  que 
per  la  mutueUe  coUocncion  eue  entre  oes  deux  persones  iiue  nagueres  se 
8ont  dici  parties  jeusse  attendu  certains  pointz  et  articles  de  lune  dez  partie 
et  la  reaponce  a  yceulx  faitte  par  lautre,  en  (juelx  y  a  selont  nion  aduis 
grant  enuolupment  de  doubtes  et  dyfficult*'><.  il  inest  venu  a  courage 
desoubz  vostre  b<'nigne  ^supportacion  et*^  sofferaiK  e  de  dire  aulcune  chose 
pour  lemmuiuiinient  et  declaration  diceulx.  Et  ne  veiil  point  pour  cause 
de  briefte  faire  recapitula<  ion  de  totz  leure  dis  et  des  singulers  raysona 
contenues  in  eulx,  mais  deray  seuliuent  ae  que  nie  aemblera  bon  destre 
dit  tODchaiit  kachoseB  deesiu  nomiiies.  Je  dis  primeiement^  que  ceet 
chosea  treeoc^iie  que  yceulx  jaadis  signers,  dequelx  a  este  ^cte  mendon 
cy  denant,  ont  sy  giandement  mespiis  enlencontie  du  Boy  et  du  byea 
pnbliqne  de  ce  Bosraume  quil  neet  pas  en  leuie  puissance  de  &iie  deue 
aatiflfactione  ou  di^pie  amende. 

Item  il  appoot  (eie)  manifestiment  par  leure  cottidiains  ^ta  quils 
nont  point  de  remors,  ne  de  legiatement  pour  loure  trespas. 

En  oultre  il  est  chose  clere  quilz  ententejit  et  propof*ent  silz*'  peuleut 
de  faire  aulonjje  maunail  fait  et  perilleuse  entrepriiise  a  leucoutre  du 
Roy  et  de  tous  ceulx  qui  .seruiit  trovez  contiaires  a  h:'ur  voluute. 

Quartenient  il  fait  u  donbter  (piilz  pouront  paruenir  a  aukune  per- 
nicieuse  conclusion,  se  resiHtam  e  ny  e.nt  niise  lejfiernient  (?)  pur  lussitenonce 
congrueutes  faisance  verisiniultitude.*^  A  ce  attende  la  <  lanieur  du  tom- 
mugn  et  la  pietate^  consideracion  eue  entre  les  bienfaisans  et  feaUet 
hommes  et  1m  aulties  de  contiarie  disposicion . 

MS.  /*»'ffregraku  *^  MS.  raheUo. 
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Or  fault  il  poor  acceleiacion  et  neceaaarieB  lenwdes  auoir  bon  aduis 
aux  <  li'  Kos  deasnadictes.  H  me  aemble  de  prendre  si  longue  deliberaeion 
sans  efiecte,  pure  sauoire  ce  que  se  doit  faiie  de  ceulx  quil  ont  fait  tante 

de  niaulx  eiicontre  Dieu  et  Ieu[r]e  souerain  signeure,  quilz  ont  este  cause 
du  ineuklie  de  taut  dommes,  de  lexillement  de  taut  de  biens,  et  quilz  font** 
voye  et  cheniin  a  taut  de  perilz  a  adueuire,  ce  nest  aultre  choses  que 
diwriiniliftTe  et  de  aouffuie  voluntairment  tant  dinjuxes.  H  eat  a  aaToir 
p[oiurtant  ?]  que  le  plus  giant  foment  et  noziaaement  que  pun8e[n}t  eatre 
poure  traiaon  rebellion  et  aultna  chosea  de  telle  nature  cy  est  retarder  et 
diaBimiliie  remedes :  Car  conime  Saluattna  dit:  Si  vos  fHiuhdum  latiguere 
viderint  ffrnrrs  nderunt.  II  my  a  chose  que  chose  que  (sw)  soit  plus  con- 
fortable  eux  euiieinis  dune  partie  que  de  les  voire  negligence  et  reuiis  en 
leure  fais.  La  procrastinacion  4Ue[lJle  fait  de  joure  en  jour  retrait  le  cuere 
dez  gens  de  byen  faire.^  II  ne  feust  onques  veu,  senon  par  vangauce  de 
Diea  ou  par  trop  grandee  i^ozditea*  que  lea  aoubgea  dung  signeur  le  puiaaant 
sonnonter.'*  Bt  benoit  aoit  Dyen  le  Boy  neat  paa  mal  ame.  Baleouen 
de  tons  les  bona  hommea  de  son  loyakne  et  je  cuyde  que  plus  par  sa 
doulceur  et  benignite  que  par  alter  manere,  le  prouerbe  est  verifie  en  luy 
que  (list :  Peragit  tranquila  pot e, quod  riolenta  nequil.  Doncfjues  il  ne 
fault  que  diligence  en  ceste  luatiere  et  laboure  pour  vnion  auoire  eutre 
ceulx  aux  quelx  uppartient  ladiessemeut  de  cer  choses.  Mey  sauoire 
fault  que  par  ooncorde  petite  choaea  creaaent  et  par  diuidon  tiesgFandea  et 
pniaaana  riches  vnit  a  nyant.  B  ne  fault  point  du  tout  espiere  en  Die. 
B  oonuient  mettre  la  main  a  leure  et  puis''^  Dieu  donza  aon  ayde.  Car 
commc  Salustius  dit :  Nan  valit  miiUmim  dearum  parantur  auxilia,  Vigi- 
lando  comidendo  bene  agendo  omnia  prospera  cedunl,  vhi  vera  te  secordie 
alque  ignauie  dederis,  ne  quid  deos  iwpJores,  irati  t'nini  injestique  sunt. 
Douques  fault  il  niatre  diligence  a  perfaire  ce  quon  entent  de  faire  ou  aultre- 
ment  ce  nest  quavanture  son  vient  a  bone  fiu.  £t  quant  est  a  la  manieve 
de  proceder  en  lenoontxe  de  «ex  rebellea  et  faulx**  hommea  de  bontes  je 
men  report  en  la  treagrande  prudence  du  Boy  et  de  aon  tieaaage  coneeiL 
Toutesfois  je  cuidc  .jull  feioit  grant  byen  se  ccz  troiachoses  quilz  sensuient 
estoient  obaeruees.  Priinemient  se  ceulx  qui  ^  font  ou  qui  faire  vouldroient 
aulcuugs  especial  fais  pour  et  en  lonneur  du  Roy  et  du  ben  publique  en 
lencontre  dicestcs  maleureuses  gens  estoyenl  nia^iiiticalcnuMit  garandonnez 
et  reniunerez  et  mis  en  ferme  esperauce  de  ce  pour  leure  ainguleers  fais 
et  notables  enrcia*  Secondement  quo  eheacung  fuat**  de  bone  valonr  et 
courage  a  ezpoaer  tant  aon  corpa  oomme  aes  biena  pour  lexpedidon  dea- 
Busditte  sans  &dre  dangiere  ou  r^pntement  de  prester  ou  de  donner  au 
Roy  de  sez  biens  pour  et  a  cause  de  sormonter  et  mettre  a  nyant  oas  laubc 
et  desleyaux  honinies  dessusdis.  Halas  dotic^  peult  venire  sy  grande 
oultrccuidie  ^  et  si  pervlleuse  ignorance  de  penser  que  aulcunge  singulier, 
de*'  quelque  estat  quil  soit,  puisse  demurer  en  sa  prosperite  auecques** 

sia  «Mic  «*  us.  f /.  <•  m  M. 

**  Mi^.  ffnnonta.  *'  MS.  itisertu  dlCs 

•»  MS./o//a«ie.  ^  MS.  jtUU. 

**  Tlie  wotAi  em  iMcmlrc— /iwt  are  here  repeated  by  blander  ef  tke  aoribe. 
**  Porhaiwieedd^  MS.  " 

"  MS.  die.  »•  MS. 
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la  saupgardo  lu  v,  de  cez  bieiis  et  amis,  sil  aducnoit,  cp  que  Dion  ne  veull^, 
que  la  chosp  puhlique  allast  a  nuwhief.  II  ne  fault  point  cuidre  que  ceux 
qui  entendent  lexillemeut  et  ruyne  du  boa  Roy  voulsisseut  esparyiiier 
aolcuns  ipriue  penone.  Nest  il  pas^  vray  que  le  bien  coiumuug  neat 
suites  diMe  que  Id  biois  da  touts  ?  Done  ril  penst  que  demandnnt  aes 
nngulezs  ?  Oomment  feiont  lei  pertieB  qumt  le  totftl  ae  gMteia  ?  II 
ne  fault  point  ymaginer  que  lez  gnudes  &inillez,  les  riches  appairelletnens 
dost4.d,  la  noble  vesture,  les  desirez  tresors  et  biaulx  regars  de  juraulx,^ 
la  grando  pompe  et  babundaunce  dez  viures,  auecques  la  tresdouloe  et 
aimable  lonipai^iiie  de  fenunes  denfaus  et  daniis  puissi'  demorer  et 
coasister  auei-  aulcuug  Hinguliere  honiuie,  dc  quelque  eutat  quil  .soit,  ae 
le  bien  pnbUque  vs  en  nysnt.  Et  pour  ce  chescung  doit  auoiie  grant 
desira  daider*^  a  la  deatioction  des  ennemys  publiques.  Et  qui  ainsai 
ne  le  &it  ail  na  aauffiaaunt  ezcua  il  est  notable  de  suspecion  quil  a  auloune 
alliaunee  faveure  ou  amorc  u  (  eux  qui*'^  entendent  Is  commune  ruyn  et 
luniveraelle  subuersion.  Ja\  t<'stinoing®^  de  cecv  cent  August  in :  Nop 
poteris  aliter  nmocens  vuieri  nisi  ea  negando  que  )inn  j>os»tint  nh  itntocente 
committi.  Tout  homme  qui  a  entendement  plus  q;ie  la  l>est  brute  ne 
peult  dire  que  jay  offence  en  cecy.  H  y  a  auay  vng  altre  point  digue  de 
geana  lemedea,  et  eat  de  la  aoulfecance  et  toUnadon  de  cez  contioueuia 
de  noQdIea  et  manaongnaa  qui  par  leur  oottidiania  adinuenciona  forment 
trouble  le  eommyng  et  aont  cauaea  de  plusseure  mauuailx  oonuentidea 
et  de  diners  peniicyeuses  entreprinses,  Et  fait  moult  a  doubter  que  ces 
faulces  gens  ennemyes  out  leure  procuri'inent  entre  nous,  cjuilz  oient  et 
sceuent  t-e  que  est  dit  et  propose  en  leiicontre  deux,  et  i)nis  out  leure 
art  de  forgier^  iuausonge»  et  nouelles  a  leure  plaiiiir  pour  et  ailin  deupc- 
dilere  le  proces  en  lencontre  deux,  et  ny  a  point  de  doubte  quils  font  beaul- 
cope  de  maubK  et  qr  ny  homme  qui  ai  oppose  pour  lez  tioueire  et  punire. 
Gheaeune  altra  pdide  s  oertaina  painnes  et*  notables  punycions  pour  telx 
cediciose  personnes  et  pour  telx  controveurs®*  de  nouelles.  Et  par  lez 
loz  ciuiles  ilz  duent  decapiter,  Ce  soit  dunques  boa  et  convenable  de 
mettre  remedie  aux  choses  dessusditz  et  dc  radressiere  toutz  default  et 
puia  dalleie  inceasament  a  lexpodicions  require  et  neceasarie.  Maia  de  dire 
que  je  noacoorde  s  leure  pardon  ou  indulgence  en  nulle  maniere  du  monde 
je  ny  puiaae  conaentire.  Oar  il  fait  forment  a  doubter  que  jamais  ne  pouront 
byen  vouloirs  au  Boy  ne  a  sez  vrais  hommes,  maas  tounour  encUneront 
en  leure  long^  aecuatumee  mauluetire.  Et  pour  ce  U  eat  transneceasaire  ^ 
de  aon  byen  gardere  deux. 

Et  hin  didis  preclarus  ille  peroralur  jinein  direndi^'i  itnposuil  et  cum 
graciarum  acciutie  copiosa  recessil.  Tunc  exeunlibug  vniuersis  loci  mcuum 
apparuit,  CeUbrala  j)rima  digestione  nexus  soporala  in  me  diseoiuuntur, 
egopie  exeUalm  a  lam  jfrawt  tcmjmo  aurresei.  Bt  fuia  vita  Mis  que  nuno 
affmUMr  rdm*  magaam  §imSUtidiitem  tfidentur  htAen,  hnui  uda  eddem 
emam  ad  rei  wddebUem  manonam,  BseplieU, 

*•  MS.  iwy.  **  l^bM^jotjauIx.  -  US.  imiure. 

•  M8.  fnih.  MS.  eufmotiv.  •«  M&/ofVM. 

•  HS-aiitf.  **  MS.  eonlrmuwu.  ^  Sic 
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Anna  Trapnei's  Prophecies 

Tbb  Bodkian  labracy^  posflesses  what  is  probably  a  unique 
folio  of  the  late  Commonwealth  period.  The  title-page  and 
preliminary  leaves  are  wanting,  but  the  text,  with  the  eioep- 
tion  of  a  leaf  or  two,  appears  to  be  complete.  It  is  assigned 
to  the  year  1659.  It  ^\  as  purchased  from  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's 
Catalogue  for  December  1901.-  Mr.  Dobell  had  previously 
published  an  extended  account  of  the  book  in  Notes  and  Qwries, 
9th  series,  viii*  319  f. 

The  book  [he  aaye]  is  a  thick  folio  volume  of  nearly  one  thoiUHUid 
pages.  It  is  printed  in  double  columns,  and  is  abnost  wholly  written  in 
doggerel  verse  .  .  .  each  page  rontains  on  the  average  about  1*2^^  lines.  •  . , 
My  copy  ...  is  (or  rather  ha.s  been)  lettered  on  the  back  '  (Quaker  Prtem.s  '  ; 
but  this,  as  I  shall  show,  is  not  a  proper  description  of  it.  It  would  iiave 
been  more  correct  to  call  it  *  Anti-Quaker  Toeius ',  .  . 

The  work  consists  of  a  series  <rf  addresses  or  disooniaes  wbidi  were 
deh^eied  to  a  gathering  of  '  Companions  '—for  so  the  speaker  always 
calb  them— in  the  yems  1657  and  1658.  The  rimes  of  which  they  consist 
wore  extemporaneously  composed — or  at  least  were  supposed  to  be  so 
composed.  .  .  .  The  addre-isps  were  taken  down  by  a  reporter,  who  confesses 
that  the  lady  sometime.s  spoke  so  fast  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  her. 

Mr.  Dobtll  (alls  at  ten  tion  to  the  fact  that  the  author  or  prophetess, 
whom  he  also  styles  *  woman  preacher speaks  with  high  praise 
of  one  Tillinghast  and  one  Pendan-es,  and  confesses  that  '  her 
followers  wen^  few  and  nnintiuential '.  Though  unable  to  identify 
her,  he  ronchides  that  she  may  once  have  been  a  Friend  or 
Quaker,  who  *  for  some  reason  deserted  the  Fnends  and  at- 
tempted to  ioiiiid  a  sect  of  her  own 

Two  points  call  lor  special  notice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
material  presented  in  the  volume  is  not  the  work,  strictly  speaking, 
of  a  '  woman  preacher  %  but  of  a  prophetess,  who  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  trance  when  she  uttered  her  so-called  prophecies,  and 
who  must  have  appeared  to  the  people  of  the  seyenteenth  century 
much  as  do  modem  mediums  and  clairvoyants  to  us : 

We  were  told  she  could  neither  hear  nor  see,  and  yet  she  answers  our 
words,  and  knows  we  are  in  the  room  . . . 

While  the  jjrophetess  was  prophesying  and  in  a  state  of  tranoe, 
slie  was  evidently  regarded  by  the  reporter,  at  least,  as  only 
the  medium  for  transmitting  what  is  called  "  the  Voice  which 
spoke  very  swiftly  and  gave  the  impression  of  beuig  of  divine 

*  Ffewtmark.  S  I  42.  Tli. 

*  RR])ort  c.f  the  Qiratorn  o{  the  fiodleian  Libnuy  for  1901,  On^ford  UturtnUg 

Guntk,  Sv.  104J>,  |).  Ml  h. 
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origin,  and  oould  become  ao  loud  and  pieocomg  as  to  drown  the 

most  noisy  ragings  of  opposition  at  what  was  uttered.' 

Secondly,  the  dates  on  which  the  prophetess  deltverad  her 
wions  utterances  are  carefully  recorded  in  the  volume,  and  it 
appears  that  all  the  verse  in  this  immense  work,  and  probably  much 
more  not  contained  in  it,  was  delivered  })y  the  prophetess  in  the 
presence  of  her  followers  and  others  on  the  following  comparatively 
few  days:    11,  13,  14  October;    5,  12,  28  (?),  30  November; 

1,  2,  3,  4  (?),  14,  15,  26,  29,  30,  31  December  1657  ;  1,  2,  3,  24, 
25,  26  January  ;  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  17,  18,  19,  21  March  1657/8;  4,  5, 
7,  12,  13,  10,  17  AprU ;  23  May ;  19,  20,  25,  26,  27  June;  and 

2,  3,  4,  6,  7  August  16M.  The  bulk  of  the  volume,  aoooxdingly, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  deHveied  in  only  nine  sets  of  sevenl 
conseeuti've,  or  neady  consecnti've,  days,  as  namely,  28  Novembef^ 
4 December, 29  Beoember  1657-3  Janoaiy  1657/B;  24-26  Jannaiy ; 
2-7 March  1667/8;  17-21  March;  4-7  and  12-17April;  19-27 June; 
and  2-7  August  1658. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  treatise  in  all  probabihty  had 
a  title-page,  and  also  three  other  preliminary  leaves  ;  and  that, 
while  it  may  be  diflficult  for  the  reader  immediately  to  grasp 
the  exact  meaning  of  all  the  utterances  f)f  the  prophetess,  there 
is  more  than  a  mere  meaningless  '  drift '  of  thought  in  her 
rambhng  rhymes. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  and  quality  of  the  extraordinary 
flow  of  'propheaie'  contained  m  tbese  pages  may  be  gained 
from  a  number  of  oharaeteristio  citations  chosen  from  the  book, 
which  at  the  same  time  illustrate  certain  views  of  the  prophetess. 
In  the  firsfc  passage  she  says,  concerning  herself  and  her  vocation : 

0  Spirit,  poor  Instrument  hath  found 

Thee^  a  ▼ay  ooastsat  friend ; 

And  thetefoie  she  doth  sbg  thy  prtiae, 

For  thee  her  Tokse  doth  bend. 

Poor  Instrument  hath  found  thee,  Lord, 

For  fourteen  years  together^ 

*  SMthttfollowiagiiMMgMfKOiiipp.  47  «iid48-es 

*  Whilat  this  was  uttered,  the  Quakers  bcInK  proKeut,  >«pake,  bat  could  not  inter* 
nipt ;  for  with  more  power  and  swiftnoM,  the  Voice  went  on  a.H  foUowoth.' .  .  .'  I  [the 
reporter]  was  an  eye  aotd  ear-witness  to  this  Ptialm  againnt  the  Quakers,  and  heard 
aiiqr  of  their  impudit  ObjMtioiM :  I  shall  instaiioe  some :  Three  men  oame  in, 
•atodown  in  the  room,  at  Che  end  of  two  bours  sjiak*-  ai.'rtiiist  fnitli  at  the  Name 
d  Chrtst,  and  election ;  Unb  the  Voice  answered  their  Heveral  Objoctionii,  which  are 
In  tlM  Bnlmt  thoy  mM,  Wo  trara  told  oho  ooold  neithor  hoor  nor  see,  and  jet  oho 
answers  our  words,  and  knows  we  are  in  the  room,  and  iiaiiR^-^  me  one  in  the  room : 
at  which  they  raged  higher,  and  spake  against  the  KiiiKdom-trutli  [tlie  Fifth  Monarchy] ; 
hat  the  Lord  sent  down  a  louder  voice,  that  did  drown  this  ;  and  hu  Hwift,  that  the 
wtitflr  oonld  not  tako  [down]  all :  bat  as  yon  may  read  viotory,  so  I  can  witneai  tlut 
it  had  victory  over  them,  that  they  were  not  nblo  tO  tony  in  the  rnom.  but  «Wlt 
away  raging  against  the  truth  in  the  Psalm. . .  .*  *  iiitice  1043, 
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United  so  unto  her  soul. 

That  nothing  can  from  thee  sever.'* 

Though  the  prophetefis  was  apparently  in  a  trance  while 
delivering  her  prophecies,  the  following  words  imply  that  she 
must  not  infrequently  have  been  conscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  her : 

O  brother  dear,  then  learn  now 
To  be  more  nimble  in  your  Pen 
To  take  this  matter,  and  bow, 
In  what  manner  it  doth  come  down* 

'  Why,'  she  adds,  '  are  you  brethren  so  dull  In  taking  the  Spirits 
matter  ? '  And  goes  on  to  rebuke  tbem  for  kaving  the  woik 
unto  '  handmaids  *  who  have  the  readiest  pens  altho^gb  they  are 
of  the  weaker  sex. 

The  suooeeding  Imes  give  the  views  of  the  prophetess  con- 
ceming  baptism : 

But  from  this  do  not  you  mistake, 

And  make  the  inferraoe  bU, 

That  those  that  are  young  Childien 

Should  be  baptized  now, 

For  the  Apostle  in  this  allusion 

Did  not  of  that  allow. 


0  they  are  plunged  in  the  irator, 
A  litUe  sprinlding  will  not  do : 
For  what  similitude  hath  that 
To  this  Baptism  that  is  true  I  * 

-The  prophetess,  while  she  speaks  of  herself  in  one  of  the 

preceding  citations  as  '  poor  Instrument  \  seems  to  have  been 
fearless  in  doing  what  she  considered  to  be  her  duty  as  wi^iwiw 
for  *  The  Spirit  and  Voice  The  liberty  of  conscience  thus 
enjoyed  by  her  is  well  illustrated  in  the  passages  "which  follow  : 

The  Spuit  and  voice  hath  made  a  league 

Against  Cromwd  and  his  Host, 

And  against  all  those  that  of  themaelves. 

And  their  own  doings  so  boast. 


The  Voice  and  Spirit  hath  made  a  league 
Against  Onmwd  and  his  men, 
Never  to  leave  its  witaMss  till 
It  hath  broken  all  of  them.  . 


»  p.  366. 

'*  p.  76.  Oa  pp.  130-1  the  prophetess  auggwti  that  afae  was  impdeoped  in 
*  Bndewel '  before  she  wax  immersed,  and  that  on  her  lelease  she  received  a  new 
iMptiam  by  immeminn.  thiw  folfiUkig  a  hope  that  affMiMtlj  had  first  MOM  (•  hmt 

during  her  imprisonment. 
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Spirit  and  Voice  hath  made  a  league 

Aguoft  Onmod  and  his  Crown, 

Tlw  whidi  I  am  oonfidieiifc  the  Loid 

Will  eie  long  io  atrike  down. 

Spirit  and  Voice  hath  made  a  league  against  him 

That  hath  such  a  lYaytor  been, 

And  acted  such  false  treachery 

Against  the  mighty  King. 

But  him  the  Lord  will  come  forth  a^^unst. 

And  his  posterity 

They  shall  not  sit  upon  his  throne, 
That  he  hath  lifted  up  so  high. 


The  Voice  and  Spirit  hath  made  a  league 

Against  Church-members  all, 
Who  fall  in  with  apostates,  and 
Endeavour  to  build  up  their  wall ; 


The  Voice  and  Spirit  hath  made  a  league 

Against  those  rash  brains  too,^ 

That  have  not  the  standard  set  up 

That  is  the  Ensigne  new. 

The  Voice  and  Spirit  hath  made  a  league 

Against  the  rash  throughout, 

Wluoh  eauMtli  the  Name  of  God  to  be  blasphemed 

Amongrt  the  hellish  rout. 

Becauee  of  them  the  Name  of  the  Lord 

la  evil  apoken  of  at  this  day 

Amongst  apostates,  because  of  the  nwh. 

Because  of  what  they  do  and  aay.* 

England  did  promise  and  engage 

Great  things  for  God  to  do : 

But  now,  alas,  they  are  started  from 

His  interest  so  true. 


Cram  wel  he  did  appear  for  Christ, 

And  did  much  blond  engage 

For  him,  and  for  his  interest, 

His  enemies  to  enslave. 

When  Cromuel  came  forth  in  his  name. 

Victory  did  abound ; 

For  he  did  say  he  came  for  Christ, 

And  to  exah  his  Crown. 

He  fetoht  his  govemmeat  from  Christ, 

0  'twas  a  maater-ein.* 


*  Thb  pa88»ge  eridcotly  nfen  to  ThooBM  Venoer  and  his  followeis. 


•  pp.  272-3. 

VOL.  XXVI. — ^NO.  cm. 


*  p.  MO. 
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At  times  the  8ombn,  if  not  ascetic,  character  of  some  of  the 
propheteae'B  uttennoes  is  varied  by  a  lighter  note : 


Frknda,  eat  jowt  meat  nith  phaimt  mdod^, 
And  idSBh  oyl  and  wine 


O  the  black  horse  shall  not  hann  jm. 
It  shall  not  any  thing  do, 
Till  you  are  marked    in  the  foreheads. 
That  are  faithful  and  true." 


The  uhimate  source  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Movement,  as  is 
well  known,  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocalyptic  portion  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel. ^'^  In  the  following  citations  the  prophetess  makes 
reference  to  this  source  : 


That  is  exalted  to  be  King. 
Bamd  dedans  of  liis  Ugh  leat* 
And  €i  Ida  loyal  tfaione; 
In  tiie  midst  of  his  Gaptmty, 

He  beheld  the  smiting  stone. 

The  little  atone  that  so  should  smite 

Upon  the  Image  strong, 

And  that  should  have  a  power  for 

To  hurl  them  all  along.^ 

Bat  0  the  time,  the  time  it  win  oome^ 

The  which  Danid  did 

The  time,  the  time  and  half  a  time, 

A  time  wherein  much  there  shall  be. 

When  the  three  years  and  a  half  draws  neer, 

O  then  much  you  shall  see : 

0  then  prepare  your  selves  to  iight 

AgMnst  the  enony. 

For  till  time,  times  and  half  a  time  is 

Accomplished,  look  np 

With  humble  submission  unto  him, 

That  drunk  the  dregs  of  that  cup. 

Which  shall  be  given  unto  you. 

For  you  shall  afflicted  be 

For  his  names  sake,  and  snfier  mnoh 

Vnm  tiie  insulting  enemy.^ 


'*  Venner  and  his  comrades  employed  whattiicgr  termed  '  a  private  marko'  (ojite, 
▼ol.  TKW,  784).  Pimitil^  this  wm  svggflstcd  hj  aome  BibBml  ■tetemeut  like  that 
rsfsmd  to  in  tiM  toxC 


Daniels  visions  were  very  choio^ 
And  much  there  lay  therein, 
Touching  his  power  and  his  reign, 


"  p.  264. 
»  p.  305. 


It 


Especially  oh.  ii  37-44,  vii,  Ae. 

p.  312. 
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Filially,  the  proph0te8B*8  omitempt  lor  tohool  kaming  is  cdiown 
in  theae  liDes: 

TIkmi  ahalt  md  tlie  nons  John  liad, 
Not  tlt«r  the  IsMiMd  Doetoa  way ; 

But  thou  Shalt  read  them  in  plainneM, 
.  And  clear  light  in  thy  day. 
Thou  shalt  not  read  what  'fl  spoke  of  Dragon  and  Beast 

With  University-art ; 

But  thou  shalt  read  with  Kings  seven  eyes. 

And  an  enlightned  heart. 

Thou  ahah  not  nm  to  antiehoste  Libraries, 

To  ietdh  from  tiwDco  any  aid]! 

To  read  the  Revelation  of  Christy 

But  be  with  knowledge  fill'd.>» 

From  the  dtatioiu  aa  a  whole  we  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
this  mysterious  piopheteas.  Manifestly  her  interest  chiefly  centvea 
in  the  qpeedy  retom  d  Christ  as  King  over  all  the  kin^bma  of 

the  world.  At  the  same  time  she  pleads  for  the  immersion  of 
believers,  but  in  a  subordinate  way,  SDflh  as  plainly  shows  that  the 
Anabaptism  advocated  by  her  was  partly  maintahied  in  the  desire 
to  promote  the  Fifth  Monarchy.  Her  views  closely  resembled 
those  of  John  Pendarses  of  Abingdon,  and  she  can  hardly  say 
enough  in  praise  of  him.  But  she  inveighs  fiercely  against  Vermer 
and  his  followers.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of  fighting  and 
a  great  hatred  of  Cromwell  and  his  supporters  pervades  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  uttejances,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  any  real  diffsrenoe  between  her  opinions  and  thcMe  of  the 
turbulent  Venner,  except  in  so  far  as  she  appears  to  have  been 
wHliog  to  wait  for  an  unmistakable  and  decisive  call  lor  the 
'Saints  *  to  rise  in  arms,  when  the  'time,  times,  and  half  a  time 
k  accomplished*.  In  &ct,  this  contentions  and  loqnacioas 
prophetess  must  have  been  a  unique  character  in  her  time — 
quite  as  unique  as  her  book  seems  to  be  to-day — and  we  may  not 
unjustly  suspect  that  she  was  none  other  than  that  Arma  Trapnel 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  following  instructive  letter : 

M 

Copffff  tf  Another  leUer  /nm  London,  JOaied  21°-ia-64.u 

As  lor  your  desires  eonoemeing  Anna  Trapndl,  it  is  (to  be  playne) 
to  me  a  very  strange  dispensation,  yet  I  am  perswaded  she  hath  com- 

mnniooi  with  God  in  it,  but  under  what  sens  [?]  to  ranke  it,  I  am  at  some 
stand.  The  diapensation  is  strange,  because  rare,  more  strange,  because 
to  me  there  appeares  no  such  amongst  the  scripture  Eecords,  as  to  the 

'»  p.  84'J. 

<•  21  December  1634,  Rawl.  M8.  A.  21,  p.  325.  In  1»D4  Pro{o8«or  Firth  publuLeti 
this  letter  in  the  leoond  Tohiineol  TIU  darie  Papers  (Oamden  Sooiety),  pp.  xzsdv- 
zxzTiL  HeagnMirttlinMinmy^qiiliioationof  ittotlMCMdbefonasi^ 
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manner  of  it,  for  I  cannot  reckon  it  among  the  vissions  and  RevdfttioDS  of 
the  Lord,  because  in  the  thinges  she  utters  (whether  in  verse  or  prose) 
it 's  onely  what  she  hath  beene  conversant  in  before,  and  had  the  know- 
ledge of,  as  now  she  spoke  much  cuncorneing  the  Windsor  prissoner^' 
(which  those  that  knew  not  she  had  l>eene  there  would  have  thought  she 
had  by  Bevdatkm)  and  of  the  young  men,  and  thdr  meeteing  which  aha 
k  Qonvenant  in,  and  much  taken  with.  If  she  did  oonttnae  in  it  hat  for 
one  or  twodapyea,  I  should  be  ^t  to  ihinke  ahe  might  do  it  when  she  woold, 
in  the  strength  of  parts,  save  for  two  thinges.  I"^'.  she  is  so  stifned  in  hir 
Body  that  were  she  not  warni[c  ?]  one  would  thinke  hir  dead.  2iy.  Because 
(she  saith)  she  cannot  make  a  verne  when  she  is  hir  selfe.  But  it  is  strange 
to  me  she  should  continue  for  8  dayes,  as  she  did  now,  and  I  am  ascertained 
(from  those  I  can  beleive  as  if  I  saw  it  my  selfe)  that  she  £ate  nothing 
all  that  tyme,  no,  nor  dronke,  save  onoe  in  24  honrea  a  little  (and  but 
yeiy  little)  email  Beexe.  And  on  the  last  day  of  the  weeke  ahe  deoJared  in 
myheaieing,  that  she  would  be  the  next  momeing  at  the  young  meaa 
meeting,  which  I  much  doubted,  seeing  how  .she  lay,  and  liad  layne ;  ao 
I  went  that  mornetng  on  purpose,  and  found  hir  there,  she  takeing  me  by 
the  hand  ere  I  was  aware  ;  she  came  out  w  ithout  eating,  or  drincking 
save  a  little  small  Beere,  yet  did  not  experience  hir  selfe  weake,  or  fainte. 
My  Lady  Boles  heareing  she  waa  thae,  called  hir  to  goe  to  Lambith  in 
hir  CSoach,  with  whome  I  went  also,  and  though  wee  spent  the  whole  day 
there,  she  refused  to  Bate.  In  our  converse  she  waa  full  of  aAection, 
with  what  sweet  enjoyments  she  had  of  God  the  whole  weeke.  I  tould  hir 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that  what  she  delivered  was  from  the  strength 
of  hir  naturall  memorie  ?  she  answered.  No  ?  ^  but  throwne  in  by  the 
spirit  to  hir.  I  have  sometymes  said,  that  I  thinke  God  in  this  dispensation 
doth  teach  his  people,  that  when  our  Communion  with  him  is  enlarged, 
a  very  little  of  the  CSreatue  will  satisfie  us. . . . 

B:T: 

Though  apparently  not  a  Friend  or  Quaker,  three  works  of 
Anna  Trapnel's  are  mentioned  by  Josepli  Smith  in  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Friends^  Books,  vol.  ii  (London,  IH67).  He  also 
mentions  a  scarce  print  of  '  Haimah  Trapnel,  a  Quaker  and 
prdended  PropheUas  \  by  Gaywood,  published  in  quarto  by 
J.  -CMilfield  in  1823.  From  a  oitation  taken  from  her  book 
entitled  The  Cry  of  a  Skme,  1064,  we  may  gather  fnrtiier 
inf onnation  about  her  ae  a  prophetesB,  and  the  manner  in  whieh 
she  deUveied  some  of  her  propbeeieB : 

\  pou  the  seventh  day  of  the  eleventh  mouth,  called  January.  1654  [new 
style,  1655],  being  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  Mr.  Powd  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel  in  Wakt,  being  aeoofding  to  Order  fmn  the  Council  now  sitting 

"  Apparently  fur  prunon.  '*  Stc. 

'*  This  dflMription,  of  ooaxse,  dow  not  prove  that  Ann*  Trapnel  wan  s  Quaker,  bat 
nwrely  expresses  an  opituon.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  tKat  in  16t>4/.'>  Mhe  wa«  a 
meml'or  of  .Tolin  8ini;>hon'8  church  in  '  All-haliowH  ',  and  had  been  fox  about  ionr 
yean,    in  lt>57  and  HmH  her  views  apparently  had  not  changed. 
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IB  WMbAaUt  oonM  tbither  to  giv«  mi  aocomit  bcfoie  them  o!  some  tiun^i 
by  InBi  ddivend  in  his  pubtique  Exercises  in  Xombn,  among  other  friends 
who  oune  tbither  to  see  what  would  be  done  with  him,  theve  came  a  maid, 
M*"f  Atma  Trapnd  by  name,  who  waiting  in  a  little  room  near  the  Council, 

where  was  a  fire,  for  Mr.  PoroeJh  cominp;  forth,  then  with  a  purpose  to 
return  home  :  She  was  beyond  and  besides  lier  thoughts  or  intentions, 
having  much  trouble  in  her  heart,  and  iM'ing  seized  upon  by  the  Lord  : 
She  was  carried  forth  in  a  spirit  of  Prayer  and  Singing,  from  noon  till  night, 
and  went  down  into  Mr.  MerU  lodging,  who  keeps  the  Ordinazy  in 
WkMieM ;  And  finding  her  nataral  steength  going  from  her,  she  took 
her  bed  at  eleven  a  clock  in  the  night,  where  she  lay  from  that  day,  being 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  to  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  same  month, 
in  all  twelve  days  together  ;  The  first  five  days  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
any  thing  more  or  less,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  time  once  in  24.  hours,  some- 
times eat  a  very  httle  toast  in  small  Bear,  sonu  timeii  only  chewed  it,  and 
took  down  iJie  moystaie  only,  sometimes  drank  of  the  small  Bear,  and 
aometimes  only  wasbt  her  moiith  therewith,  and  oast  it  out,  lying  in  bed 
with  her  eyes  shut,  her  hands  fixed,  seldom  seen  to  move,  she  ddivend 
in  that  time  many  and  various  things ;  speaking  every  day*  sometimes 
two,  three,  four  and  five  hours  together ;  and  that  sometimes  once  a  day, 
and  sometimes  oftner,  sometimes  in  the  day  only,  and  sometimes  both  in 
the  day  and  night.  She  uttered  aU  in  Prayer  and  Spiritual  Songs  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  ears  of  very  many  persons  of  ail  sorts  and  degrees,  who 
hearing  the  Report  eame  where  she  lay ;  .  .  •  The  things  she  ddiveied 
during  this  time  warn  many ;  of  the  four  first  days  no  aooonnt  can  be 
given,  there  being  none  that  noted  down  what  was  spoken.  For  the  rest 
of  the  time,  from  the  fifth  day  to  the  last,  some  taste  is  herein  presented 
of  the  things  that  were  spoken,  as  th^  could  be  taken  by  a  sbw  and 
imperfect  hand.^ 

On  page  3  of  the  same  book  Anna  Trapnel  givee  a  brief  aooonnt 
of  bflnelf  and  her  friends: 

I  am  AwM  TmpunA,  the  danghter  of  WiOiam  Trwpmd,  Shipwright,  who 
Uved  in  Pojilar,  in  Stejmey  Parish ;  my  father  and  mother  living  and  ^^ing 
in  the  profession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  my  mother  died  nine  years  ago,  the 
last  words  she  uttered  upon  the  death-bed,  were  these  to  the  Lord  for  her 
daughter.  Lord  !  Double  thy  spirit  upon  my  child  ;  These  words  she 
uttered  with  much  eagerness  three  times,  and  sj)oke  no  more ;  I  was 
trained  up  to  my  book  and  writing,  I  have  walked  in  fellowship  with  the 
CSnuch  meeting  as*^  Ml'haBows,  (whereof  Ur.  John  Simpson  is  a  Member) 
for  the  space  of  aboatlonz  years;  I  am  well  known  to  him  and  that  whole 
Society,  also  to  Mr.  GreeiihU  Preacher  at  Stepney,  and  most  of  that  society, 
to  Mr.  Hetiri/  Jesse,  and  most  of  his  society,  to  Mr.  Venning  Preacher  at 
Olaves  in  K>otithu>arkt  and  most  of  his  society,  to  Mr.  KnoUitt  and  most  of 
his  .society,  .  .  . 

From  all  the  foregoing  evidence  it  oannot  be  doubted  that 
Anna  Trapnel  was  the  prophetess  whoee  words  aro  ieoprde4  with 

•  pp.  1-2.  »  For  of. 
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00  much  patience  in  the  thick  folio.  Unfortunately  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  another  copy  of  it,  or  any  mention  xA  nieh 
a  book,  in  any  bibliographical  worik  that  I  have  consalted. 
However,  there  is  in  ^nb  British  Museum  another  apparently 
unique  work  of  Anna  TrapnePs  in  quarto,  dated  Londoa,  1658, 
bearing  the  following  title,  which  may  alao  be  the  approximate,  j1 
not  ezaot,  title  of  the  folio,  namdy : 

A  Voice  lor  the  King  of  Saints  and  Nations ;  Or  A  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  ol  the  emoified  Jcmu,  iStub  risen  aod  eacalted  King  of  Kings,  and 

Lord  of  Lorda,  the  Lord  Ftotector,  .  .  .  the  great  Ruler  and  Conqueroiir 
of  all  principafitieB  and  powers,  and  spirituall  wickednesaes  in  high  plaoee. 
These  are  poured  fourth  by  the  Spirit  through  Anna  TrapneU  in  vanety 
of  Psalms  and  spiritual  Songs  uttered  many  dayes  together. . .  • 

.The  quarto  cooflista  of  iv  +  91  pages,  and  baa  on  page  1  the 
aame  woids,  eieluding  some  dight  ohaoges  of  punotuataoD, 
with  which  the  Bodlnan  folio  bcgina.  Farther,  five  of  its  six 
main  diviBionB,  except  for  minor  alterations  in  the  expieomon  of 
the  headinge  and  other  inaignificant  dififercnces,  evidently 
contain  exactly  the  same  material  as  is  found  under  those 
headings  in  the  folio.  The  contents  of  the  sixth  and  closing 
main  division,  delivered  on  '  Feb.  7.  1657  ',  for  some  reason  do 
not  seem  to  be  included  in  the  folio.  The  prophecies  in  the 
quarto  conclude  with  words,  perhaps  added  by  the  reporter, 
or  by  the  prophetess  after  she  had  examined  the  notes  taken 
by  him : 

Nmc  then  friemU  treasure  up  thue  notes. 
Lay  tfievi  up  in  your  IneaM,  * 
Thai  you  may  know  the  difference, 
Belufeen  faUe  tfisions  and  the  best. 

A  complete  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  two  works 
is  unnecessary,  but  the  reporter's  preface  in  the  quarto  probably 
indicates  the  contents-  of  the  missiiig  preliminary  pages  of  the 
Bodleian  folio,  and  may  therefore  be  partly  cited  : 

To  the  little  Remnant  tittt  are  followen 
of  the  Lamb  in  this  day,  where  ever  it  shal  meet  yon. 
Be  pleased  to  understand  that  1  desire,  whom  [sic]  am  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  this  glorious  Kevelatiou  from  Jesu.s  Christ,  which  is  let  down 
in  singing  from  David  our  King,  which  1  beleeve  to  be  according  to  his  word 
written,  and  if  you  examine  these  singing  lines,  you  shall  find  it  to  aoooid 
with  the  Scriptures ;  yon  aie  desired  to  take  notice  in  the  hegpnning  of 
these  BnhuB  it  was  said,  that  originaU-Book  was  opened  to  us,  whereiD 
is  to  be  observed  the  love  of  God  held  forth  in  a  Dialogue,  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  next  what  the  Spirits  work  was  [,]  the  rest  is  choice 
and  eroellent  matter,  so  much  as  came  down  about.the  ^aee  of  seven  dayes, 
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the  writer  could  not  attend  so  early,  nor  write  so  swift ;  but  mucli  is  want- 
ing ;  but  I  liave  perused  it,  and  find  the  maine  is  not  omitted,  for  you  to 
imdCTrt>Tid  what  a  Confiniiatioiik  of  truth  against  erroui  oomes  down  at 
thii  day,  with  a  UtoIjw  voioe  then  any  GiMtimo  Toaoe,  and  a  Uvdfet 
tntinioi^  againat  all  that  ia  againat  truth,  beyond  all  the  testimonifle  of 
all  the  Samti,  together  with  their  ordinary  meaanrea  of  the  Spirit :  I  do 
beleeve  it  to  be  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  tba  Spirit  of  pfopheay ;  far  these 
ends  it  is  published,  that  those  in  the  Country,  whidi  cannot  attend  it  so 
frequently*  might  partake  of  it  in  some  kind,  but  in  my  hearing  hath  the 
lively  voice  called  to  Country  Saints  to  come  and  lye  under  the  power- 
fulness  of  it ;  .  .  .  therefore  let  us  not  despise  it,  because  it  oomea  through 
a  handmaid,  by  name  Mistris  Anna  TrapneUr- 

Champltn  Bub&agb. 


Some  UwputUshed  Letters  of  George  SavUe,  Lord 
Halifax,  to  Gilbert  Burnet 

Thb  following  letters  ore  oopied  from  the  originals  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Add.  MS.  A.  191).  Bound  up  with  fifty-two 
others  from  various  distingiiished  persons,  they  are  addressed  to 
CHlbert  Bnmet,  the  historian.  Lecturer  at  St.  dement  Dane's 
(1675-^3),  and  Preacher  at  the  Bolls  Chi^l  (1675-84).  The 
ocMvospondenoe  beffins  soon  after  Lord  Hahlaz  went  to  Rufford 
in  the  spring  of  1680 ;  it  ceases  during  the  contest  over  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  is  resumed  in  February  1681,  ending  in 
May,  immediately  before  he  returned  to  town. 

Nos.  I,  n,  IV,  V.  and  VI  are  the  answers  to  the  letters  of  Bumet 
to  Lord  Halifax,  published  by  Miss  H.  0.  Foxcroft  in  the  Cawden 
MiaeeUany,  vol.  xi.  The  undated  fragment,  here  numbered  III, 
written  after  Lord  Rochester's  death  on  26  July  1680,  must  have 
crossed  Burnet's  letter  of  the  29th,  containing  the  news  and 
describing  a  last  interview.  The  letters  to  which  the  remaining 
four  are  replies  are  not  forthcoming.  The  series  ends  with  one 
dated  16  October  1682,  which  has  been  printed  in  Thomas 
Burnet's  memoir  of  his  father  and  elsewhere,  and  is  therefore 
not  included  here.  For  several  references  I  am  indebted  to  the 
IriTU^^i^  of  Professor  Firth.  Dorothy  Lank  Pools. 

,   ,  April  5,  '80. 

When  I  grow  to  bee  the  most  mortifyed  man  in  the  world,  and  given 
up  to  a  greater  pitch  of  selfe  denyali,  than  the  most  melancholy  fiysr 

"  p.  ui. 

*-11iia  ia  sasasirarto  Burnet's  letter  of  27  Uerah  1680 :  Comim  Mindkm^,  sL  45. 
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oonld  ever  pretend  to»  I  will  ooniore  you  to  write  no  move,  from  tlie  ap^- 
honrion  that  it  loolrath  too  like  a  sinne  for  a  man  to  bee  so  mudi  ^eased, 

rts  I  am,  to  receavp  your  letters  ;  but  till  such  a  fit  cometh  upon  mee,  of 
which  at  present  I  have  no  manner  of  symptomes,  I  must  repeat  my  thanks 
for  them,  as  for  very  welcome  things,  and  to  bee  valued,  not  only  as  they  are 
coufimiations  of  your  friendship,  but  as  they  give  mee  a  great  deal  of 
Ught  of  what  is  doing  in  tiie  worid,  bma  which  I  am  not  ]ret  to  abaohitily 
wMuied,.as  not  to  hMzken  a  UtHe,  wiporaally  when  thore  an  Hiingi  upon 
tiieatage,  nifficient,  if  not  explained,  to  fright  a  poor  ignorant  man  at  this 
distance ;  so  that  your  Apologies  are  extreamly  misapplyed,  and  I  must 
interpret  them  raither  as  remenibronoes  to  mee  of  my  obligation  to  you 
which  yet  are  vnnece^ssary  to  one  that  hath  so  great  a  sense  of  it.  Thia 
business  of  Ireland  -  hath  revived  the  geuerall  disquiets,  which  seemed 
before  to  bee  a  good  deal  allayed ;  my  wiahea  in  aU  theae  oaeea  am  iliat 
the  examinations  maybee8triet,and  diort,  that  the  bottomeof  everything 
may  appear,  to  pmvent  the  ill  ue  which  may  bee  made  of  things,  whilst 
they  hover,  and  remaine  in  suspense.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  guesse 
right  at  one  part  of  your  letter,  but  my  thought  is,  that  an  intire  resignation 
in  Spirituals  may  in  some  cases,  bee  a  very  good  arg\iement  for  Temporal] 
preferment ;  if  this  is  a  mistake,  do  not  let  mee  continue  in  it.  1  lind 
the  Coffee-houses  have  resumed  their  wonted  style,  or  else  they  would 
not  make  snch  disooones  pubUque  as  you  mmtion.*  to  ns  who  know 
nothiqg,  the  waves  seem  to  beat  very  high,  and  yet  it  is  possible  they 
may  fall  againe  without  a  storme ;  that  shall  ever  bee  part  of  my  prayers, 
as  it  must  bee  one  of  my  wishes,  that  yon  will  alwayes  preserve  me  in  your 
o^nion  as. 

Your  faithful!  humble  [servant] 

Halifax. 


July  10.  '80. 

I  find  one  must  despayre  of  ever  seeing  the  town  grow  cool,  since 
neither  the  absence  of  the  Court,  nor  the  Long  Vacation  can  do  it ;  but 
still  something  is  done  to  keep  up  the  heat,  and  to  entertain  the  worid ; 
wee  in  the  eovntiy  ate  glad  enough  to  hear  every  day  new  things,  if  yon 
will  seonre  ns  wee  shal]  not  at  last  pay  dear  for  our  curiosity.  At  present 
all  men  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the  expectation  of  the  Parliament,  for  which 
the  King  hath  engaged  himself  very  farrc  by  his  iniunctions  to  the  Judges 
to  declare  his  resolution  in  it.  Upon  the  hearing  Dr.  Lloyd  is  made  a 
Bishop,^  I  would  fayne  hope  you  might  succeed  him  in  St.  Martins,  and 
I  beleeve  all  the  parish  to  bee  of  the  same  mind,  which  meethinks  should 
go  fane  in  a  thing  of  this  nature.  IhopemyLdof  Boehestei'sindiiiBnnoe 
for  life,  wiU  not  malm  him  negleet  any  means  to  preserve  it»  lor  his  penitanoe 
is  onely  of  nse  to  himseUe  if  hee  dyeth,  but  if  hee  live^,  the  world  will 

*  It  WAS  rumoured  that  the  Roman  C«tlioiic8  in  ireUnd  intended  to  revolt,  aarirted 
wHh  BKHMy  fconi  FhwwA.  *  The  legood  of  tha  *  Bbok  Bos  *. 

'  Answer  to  Bumfli^s  letter  of  8  July :  CoiiMlm  MUtdkutif,  xL  90. 
*■  Of  St.  Aiiapb. 
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have  the  advantage  of  such  an  eminent  Convert.  I  have  no  more  to  adde, 
but  to  lament  tlie  impossibility  of  seeing  you  whilst  I  am  at  this  distance ; 
lam 

Tovr  fftithfnll  humble  aervuit 

H. 

III« 

.  .  .  seldome  fayleth  to  hit  every  blot  that  is  laved  open  to  them.  If, 
myLd  Rochester  is  dead,  there  is  so  much  due  to  him,  as  to  acknowledge, 
hee  had  at  least  as  much  wit  as  any  man  in  England  that  is  left  behind  him  : 
much  less  than  hee  had  must  keep  him  from  being  an  Atheist,  for  which 
it  is  very  hard  if  not  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  fool  enough.  If  hee 
made  use  of  the  same  heighth  of  fancy  which  might  tempt  him  to  committ 
faults,  and  applyed  it  toivaxdt  bis  and  to  qiiidfiea  bk  repentance,  it  may 
bave  made  bim  full  amends  for  all  the  eironis  it  bath  ever  betrasred 
bim  to.  I  usurp  upon  ymir  oflBce,  when  I  say  anything  of  this  kind, 
or  else  I  bad  added,  that  the  world  is  grown  so  foolish  a  thing,  that  a  witty 
man  may  very  well  bee  asbamed  of  staying  in  it.  I  am 

Tour  faithfull  humble  servant 

HAI.IFAX. 
July  31/80. 

I  must  lament  the  losse  of  my  Ld  of  Kochester,^  though  the  manner 
of  his  leaving  us  maketh  it  an  unkind  thing  to  him  to  bee  sorry  for  it ;  but 
our  griefe  in  these  cases  is  alwayes  for  ourselves,  and  I  swear  I  am  touched 
with  the  kind  words  of  a  dying  man,  who,  though  hee  shewed  some  decay 
of  his  senses  in  speaking  too  well  of  mee,  yet  it  seemeth  you  did  not  think 
his  end  was  so  neer  when  you  left  him  ;  my  gratitude  to  his  memory, 
must  make  mee  very  glad  of  the  commission  hee  hath  given  you  ;  Hee 
hath  sat  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  him  Hke,  that  hee  may  live 
a  little  longer  amongst  us,  and  being  drawn  by  so  good  a  hand,  the  beauty 
of  soob  a  penitent-may  draw  all  men's  eyes  and  thoughts  to  it,  and  make 
them  forget  everything  in  him,  but  what  is  fit  to  bee  followed  and  esteemed. 
'  I  am  not  pleased  that  wee  at  St.  Martin's  must  despayre  of  you,  for  I  am 
still  for  myidis,  yet  for  your  sake  I  congratulate  the  appearance  there  is, 
of  your  succeeding  in  Oovent  Garden,*  which  I  should  not  do  if  I  did  not 
think  it  a  step  to  better  tbinp ;  I  beleeve  I  shall  bee  tempted  to  a  piece 
of  nenconforniity,  and  stray  sometimes  from  my  own  parish,  a  sinne 
you  are  to  absolve  me  for,  when.you  are  the  occasion  of  it.  I  am 

Tour  faithfull  humble  servant 

Uaufax. 

Tour  recommendation  was  enough  to  make  mee  desire  such  a  servant, 
if  I  had  a  vacant  place  for  him  :  not  having  any  I  sent  him  to  my  lid  of 
Devonshire,  with  your  letter  to  mee,  but  it  seemeth  hee  is  full  too. 

*  Written  Ijetween  26  and  31  .Tuly. 

'  Answer  to  Burnet's  letter  of  29  July:  Canuien  MiaeeUatm,  xi.  41. 

*  He  died  20  July. 

*  Ob  the  romoval  of  Siiiion  Patrfok,  the  fawamhent  of  St.  Brnd's,  Ooreat  Osidco, 
to  8t.  SluHii's,  WestiiiiiistOT,  hi  mioiMiinoii  to  Bishop  Uojd. . 
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V  w 

Aug.  9.  '80. 

WhUst  you  continue  your  kindnesse  in  writing,  you  must  be  content 
Bometinwii  to  W  tsoubled  with  my  thanks  for  it ;  the  Mooimt  yon  give 
of  IhmgB  in  Scotland,  givetii  ground  to  fear  there  may  bee  some  iKsoiders, 

if  more  than  ordinary  care  bee  not  taken  to  prevent  them  ;  the  obstinacy 
of  the  man  that  lately  suffered  there  "  will  be  called  by  a  better  name,  by 
all  his  party,  for  Justice  when  it  is  very  severe,  is  apt  to  bee  called  cruelty, 
the  people  generally,  out  of  their  compassion  to  those  who  suffer,  and 
their  hatred  to  those  that  governe,  being  byassed  to  give  a  wrong  judge- 
ment, in  Idiese  cases.  If  my  Ld  Didn  Hamiltons  going  to  the  Isle  M  Anan, 
IS  from  any  discontent*  I  am  eztream  sorry  for  it,  having  very  good  wishes 
for  him;  I  will  not  lose  the  hope  of  seeing  yon  better  established  ."thongb 
the  appearances  at  present  seem  to  discourage  you  ;  Meritt  is  a  long  way 
about,  but  it  is  a  very  sure  one,  and  upon  that  foundation,  you  may,  without 
l)reach  of  your  modcstv.  pxppct  anv  advancement  the  Church  can  give 
in  England,  but  I  belceve  your  friends  will  bee  more  impatient  in  your 
behalfe,  than  you  will  bee  for  yourselfe  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  need 
not  envy  anybody ;  having  the  pleasure  of  imploying  your  time,  in  that 
which  doth  not  onely  give  you  a  present  satisfaction,  but  will  raise  you 
higher  by  a  preferment  of  your  own  creating  tiian  you  can  bee  made  by 
any  other  hand,  though  never  so  Uberell.  or  more  properly,  never  so  just 
to  you  ;  I  assure  you  my  long  stay  in  the  <  onntr\'  hath  not  made  meo 
weary  of  it  ;  my  absence  from  better  coinpunv  hath  made  mee  grow  down 
to  it,  so  that  I  doubt  whether  I  am  now  fit  for  any  other  place  ;  but  I  think, 
die  time  of  the  year,  and  some  small  afiayres  I  am  to  look  after,  will  bring 
me  up  the  next  month,  and  then  I  am  to  saj  a  good  deal  to  you,  if  yon  will 
let  mee,  of  my  obligation  to  you,  for  so  often  remembring 

• 

Tour  faithful!  humble  servant 


VI 

Bafford,  Aug.  28,  '8a 
I  congratulate  with  you  the  pleasure  you  must  have  in  finishing  a  work 
the  world  is  in  so  great  expectation  of,**  and  the  hearing  it  reviveth  my 
impatience  till  I  see  it,  in  the  meantime  you  will  I  suppose  entertaine 
yourselfe  with  giving  some  account  of  my  Ld  Rorhester,  cone  erning  which, 
do  not  think  it  impertinent  that  I  give  you  this  caution,  which  is,  that  it  ia 
not  possible  for  you  to  write  on  a  subject  that  requireth  more  caie,  and 
therefore  though  it  looketh  like  a  slight  thing,  and  such  a  one  as  you 
would  laither  play  wilh,  ^n  spend  much,  either  of  your  time  or  thoughts 

**  Answer  to  Buraet'ti  letter  of  7  August :  ibid.,  p.  43. 

"  Haakstone,  one  of  AiohUahop  Sharp**  anifderera  x  ia*  Bmnet**  letter  of  7  Avgnrt. 

Camdrn  MincfUany,  xi.  44  and  note  1. 

'*  It  waa  now  certain  that,  in  order  to  prevent  Bumet'a  eucoeeding  Patrick  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  latter  would  not  bs  wmd  ea  to  St.  MatliA'i. 

**  The  BiMory  of  the  Reformation  whioh  Auoet  Spoke  ol  sooa  eomplsHng,  The 
preface  is  dated  10  September  14180.   .  . 
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upon  it,  let  niee  beg  of  you  to  bee  exactly  rarefull  in  it,  and  to  file  it  over 
oftner,  than  you  have  ever  done  anything  that  hath  come  from  you  ;  I  will 
allow  you  to  laugh  at  this  unnecessary  tenderness  of  mine,  provided  you 
will  not  take  it  ill  of  mee  ;  The  parliament  being  now  prorogued  to  October, 
in  a  maimer  that  maketh  it  beleeved,  all  men's  thoughts  will  bee  upon  it, 
mik  ezoliiaion  to  siiTthiiig  else,  and  I  hope,  aoniBtiiiM  the  next  month* 
to  know  TOUT  eoniectuiQB,  which  will  be  neoeaiaiy  to  diiect  so  ignoiant 
a  man,  aa  my  long  absenoe  hath  made  mee.  I  am 

Your  faithfnU  humble  aenrant 

Halifax. 

VII 

Bulfonl,Feb.21.'80. 
I  leceaTod  yonxa  yeitezdaj'  with  the  oennonM  which  I  assure  you 
from  such  an  Author,  is  a  Tezy  acceptable  piesent  to  mee,  and  I  made 
haste  to  read  it,  though  I  had  heard  one  in  the  morning.   For  out  of 
Parliament  I  am  a  very  good  protestant,  notwithstanding  that  dull  fiction 
of  my  journey  to  Oomburgh,'*  and  many  othen  of  the  same  size,  which 
shew  God's  judgement  upon  malice,  or  else  my  noble  friends  might  have 
been  happier  in  their  invention  ;  sure  your  style  did  not  please  some  of 
the  auditors,  for  to  mee  it  appeareth  there  is  a  part  of  your  discourse 
Cometh  very  close  to  what  they  are  now  adoing  ;  so  that  I  expect  shortly 
to  hear  you  are  a  fallen  Angell,  and  though  I  should  not  reioycc  at  a  friend's 
disgrace,  yet  sclfe  interest  will  not  allow  mee  to  bee  sorry  for  an^-thing 
that  wiU  make  you  fitter  company  for  mee,  w^ho  am  so  hardened  by  being 
rayled  at  that  the  spears  and  anowes  which  come  out  of  some  men's 
mouths  cannot  pierce  mee ;  and  that  I  may  not  bee  discomposed  with  the 
melancholy  prospects  you  mention,  I  can  wink  and  resolve  not  to  s^ 
nolne  till  it  cometh  so  neer  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  taking  care  to  avoid 
it ;  so  I  hope  that  in  spite  of  the  storme  that  threatneth  us,  I  shall  have 
calme  enough  to  read  and  enioy  your  2^.  volume,^*  for  which  I  have 
expectations  big  enough  to  lessen  if  not  destroy  the  pleasure  I  shall  take 
in  it,  if  it  came  from  any  other  hand,  than  one  where  I  am  secure  not  to 
bee  disappointed.   The  things  you  tell  mee  give  occasion  for  many  com- 
ments, but  they  must  bee  sad  and  unpleasing,  and  therefore  not  fit  to 
entertaine  you  with,  and  since  nothing  groweth  here  to  write  to  you, 
the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  release  you,  after  the  assurance  of  my  being 
ever 

Your  faithfuU  humble  servant 

Haufax. 

VIII 

Ruffmd,  5  March,  '80/1. 
I  must  thank  you  for  your  book,^'  and  should  do  it  more,  if  you  had 
not  restrained  mee  by  your  pieface ;  I  swear,  I  must  chide  you,  at  the 

*  A  Sflnnon  before  the  Aldennai  of  the  City  of  London  at  St.  lAwroaoe  Ghmob, 
30  January  1680/1.  being  the  day  of  the  Msrtyidom  of  King  Charles  L* 

Oornbury  Park,  OxfoixUhire. 

The  second  volume  of  Bumet'tt  History  oj  the  Heformatwn  in  advertised  in  the 
catalogoe  of  books  for  Hilary  Term,  1680/1 :  Arber,  Term  Catalogues,  I  498. 
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eame  tune  that  others  aie  angij  at  the  oomplimeiitB  you  beetow  upon 

mee,^  for  though  I  should  not  bee  displeased  with  youi  partiality  to  mee, 

confined  within  reasonable  bounds,  yet  to  raise  mee  to  a  character,  I  am 
as  little  able  to  niake  good,  as  I  am  desirous  to  pretend  to  it,  doth  but  expose 
mee  the  more  to  censure,  which  at  this  time  is  not  very  necessary,  and 
getteth  anger  to  yourselie  from  those  who,  as  much  sla  they  are  your 
friends,  will  not  easily  foii^ve  you  so  great  a  mistake.  ItisavaydiffieiiJt 
style  I  am  to  use  in  this  case ;  lor  between  e^^xessiiig  mysdfo  so  as  may 
look  like  the  anger  of  a  Lady  that  teaxeth  a  love  letter,  though  diee 
liketh  it,  and  the  omitting  anytiiing  that  is  fit  to  bee  said  in  retonie  to 
what  is  kindly  intended,  T  nm  so  puzzled  that  I  dare  not  venture  to  say  any 
more,  how  much  soever  the  subiect  may  rec^uire  it.  I  can  witlj  mort' 
liberty  tell  you  how  sensible  I  am  of  your  kind  advice,  about  my  going  to 
Oxford,^  where  I  have  no  temptations  that  can  persuade  mee  to  like  the 
ioumey,  but  on  the  other  side  I  do  not  know  how  to  indulge  my  selfe  so 
farre  as  to  excuse  my  attendance  in  pariiament  especially  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  and  going  as  I  shall  do  with  the  intentions  of  contributing  all  I  can  in 
my  little  capacity  to  a  better  composure  of  things,  in  which  I  hope  I  am  so 
fixed,  that  the  douceurs  I  expect  from  some  of  my  noble  friejids  shall  not 
bee  aV>le  to  shake  nice  ;  besides  I  am  mi  willing  to  give  them  the  handle 
of  saying  I  avoid  them,  for  I  am  sure  their  gentlenease  is  such,  as  would 
give  ever)'thing  that  I  do,  the  wont  interpretation ;  those  very  men  who 
pohaps  mi^t  bee  content  I  stayed  at  home,  would,  if  I  did  so,  impute 
it  to  fear  or  guilt,  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  a  meritt  in  mee,  would 
make  it  a  trophy  to  themselves ;  I  must  not  gratify  tiiem  at  this  price,  but 
this  I  will  say  that  let  them  come  to  parliament  as  men  ought  to  do,  with  no 
shemes  ready  drawn,  nor  resolutions  taken  beforehand,  let  there  bee  no 
Lords  of  the  Articles  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  anj-thiug  they  do  not 
propose,  and  then  let  all  men  bee  tryed  and  iudged  whether  they  do  not 
in  thor  severall  stations  promote  everything  that  may  tend  to  healing  and 
reoondlment,  upon  this  measuze  I  am  content  to  reoea^  my  sentence, 
and  I  cannot  make  a  better  wish  for  the  publiqne,  than  that  every  member 
of  both  houses  might  come  with  as  good  a  meaning  as  I  do  to  Oxford  ; 
things  ly  in  a  wide  compasse,  but  raiseth  difficulties,  and  anger  keepeth 
them  up,  so  that,  God  knoweth,  my  hopes  can  by  no  means  keep  jwce 
with  my  wishes,  and  I  begin  to  bee  more  soiiicitous  to  seek  out  ai^umeuUi 
to  persuade  mee  to  bear  bdng  undone,  than  to  find  out  lemediea  to  ptevent 
it ;  you  see  how  a  man*s  retired  thou^ts  do  natomUy  warp  towuda  the 
more  mslandioly  and  despayring  side,  so  you  must  take  them  with  diat 
allowance,  and  not  reoeave  them  as  grounds  to  disooQueage  you  from 
hoping  better  things,  but  however  you  may  bee  disappouited  in  that, 
I  am  sure  you  shall  never  bee  so  in  beleeving  me, 

Your  faithfuU  humble  servant 

H. 

* . . .  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  whom  if  1  reckon  among  the  j!reate>>t 
peraoos  thii  age  h&a  produced,  1  am  sure  all  that  know  him  will  allow  that  1  speek 
SBodertljof  Un. . .  .*  t  Biihry  oj  the  B^ormatioH,  voL  u.  5,  ed.  by  N.  FOoook. 

Charles  Il's  lut  pstUssMnt  a«t  at  Oxford  on  21  Ifaieh  1681.  sad  ««■  doMhsd 
within  a  week. 
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IX 

April  24, '8t 

It  is  an  adminble  thing  that  lyw  Ihoidd  iollow  mee  so,  as  no  distanoa 
fiom  tin  mint  ol  them  can  aaonza  mat ;  tofa  there  is  mmewheie  gieat 
love  and  consequently  great  iealoiisy  for  the  domintcm  of  Ireland,  that 

it  runneth  so  much  in  their  minds,  when  it  never  so  much  as  entred  into 
mine  ;  some  comfort  still,  that  a  new  thing  is  found  out  for  mee,  a  blew 
ribband  by  all  means  ;  they  might  guesse  better,  if  they  either  knew  the 
Court  or  mee,  but  I  leave  them  to  go  on  in  their  mistakes,  since  I  End 
they  take  pkasnze  in  them.  The  short  stay  I  made  at  Oxford,  wonld  have 
Mcnied  any  other  man  from  much  Uame  for  what  eonid  bee  done  in  so 
Uttle  time,  but  it  seemeth  I  have  made  a  shift  to  do  what  I  thought  im- 
possible, which  is,  to  get  further  into  some  men's  dislikp,^^  which  I  eon- 
eluded  was  before  at  the  height ;  it  seemed  to  nice,  they  had  before  given 
mee  les  dernierea  faveurs,  but  I  see  there  is  more  behind,  which  I  must 
expect  upon  the  first  good  occasion  ;  in  the  great  coutroversie  at  Oxford, 
our  men  of  Law  ^  were  as  confident  of  one  side,  as  those  in  the  house  of 
Commons  were  of  the  other.  I  can  say  no  more  for  myselfe,  than  that 
I  thought  my  lelfo  in  the  right,  and  do  so  stiU,  till  I  am  convinced,  by 
better  aignments  than  bare  votes.  If  I  know  my  selfo  (which  by  the  way 
is  no  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  do)  I  can  say,  I  may  bee  apt  enough  to 
mistake  in  publick  things,  from  a  defect  of  understanding,  but  I  am  pretty 
sure,  I  shall  not  mingle  any  resentments  of  my  own,  to  help  to  mi.Hguide 
mee  ;  I  have  a  watch  upon  myselfe  for  it,  and  without  that,  I  must  own 
to  you,  my  nrovocations  have  been  sneh,  that  I  mif^t  bee  snrpiised; 
I  have  been  long  enon^  alone,  to  cool  my  tiioa|^tB,  and  I  wish  some  of 
jronr  friends  had  not  theirs  more  heated,  than  is  proper  for  men  that 
nndertake  the  core  of  a  Nation ;  I  would  have  it  perfected,  let  who  will 
do  it,  and  shall  willingly  lay  down  the  government  of  things,  which  it 
seemeth,  is  by  some,  out  of  great  respect,  no  doubt,  imputed  to  mee, 
though  at  this  distance.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  mee,  that  such  visions  and 
censures,  do  no  more  gaine  credit  with  yon,  than  they  give  trouble  to 

Tour  faithful!  humble  servant 

Halifax. 

X 

May  !♦.'«!. 

If  you  are  rightly  informed  that  the  expedients  were  never  intended 
by  one  side,  I  am  sure  they  were  very  unskilfully  refused  by  the  other ; 
for  next  to  gaining  the  point  quite,  the  best  is  to  pat  those  wee  differ 
with  in  the  wrong,  and  in  an  me  when  appeals  to  the  people  are  so  much 
in  fsshion,  ^ey  would  have  been  made  with  more  advantage  in  that 
case,  than  they  can  bee  now.  When  omissions  are  made,  it  is  a  better 
method  to  resolve  to  mend  them  for  the  time  to  ( onie,  than  to  endeavour 
to  cover  them  by  arguments  that  will  not  hold ;  but  I  must  not  bee  so 

**  Halifax  AtroQgly  opposed  the  Exchiaion  Bill. 

*  Some  seven  or  eight  diioUiged  lawyers  and  able  speakers  in  the  House ' :  Memoir* 
•/  Sir  Jdm  Btretby,  ed.  by  J.  J.  Owtwright,  p.  200. 
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bold  as  to  ceiisurc,  though  in  an  intervalle  of  parliament  I  am  to  bear  strokes 
not  to  give  them,  and  I  assure  you,  by  the  habit  of  it,  I  am  to  my  thinldnj? 
grown  to  bee  a  very  patient  man  ;  I  agree  with  you,  that  wee  do  but  guesse 
ivliiii  iroe  iudgc  of  oi]iidvea,aiidflMNlon  I  cumniaiilte  no  forfihwfor 
myielle,  than  I  havB  alseady  told  you,  which  it,  tiiat  I  think  I  un  not 
angry ;  and  I  am  at  least  so  reasonable  as  to  beleeve  it  fitter  for  others 
Ami  for  myself  to  indge,  whether  or  no  I  think  right.  I  take  no  pleasme 
in  aggravating  the  provocations  I  have  had,  I  will  onely  hope  that  there 
having  been  so  mnch  heat  spent  upon  niee,  there  reniaineth  the  lease  to 
hurt  the  publique,  and  then  I  shall  the  lesse  repine  at  the  part  I  have  had 
of  it ;  in  the  mean  time,  your  undertaking  to  defend  a  man  so  decryed,  is 
such  a  dangeioiiB  |nece  of  friendship,  tiiat  I  am  not  in  instioe  to  expect 
itftpmyoa.  ItisasatiafaetumtomeeylhatyoaaUowmeetheiameidaoe 
in  your  own  thoughts,  that  I  had  before  this  storme  came  upon  mee  ;  It 
must  bee  my  part  not  to  make  you  ashamed  of  beleeving  well  of  me  in 
relation  to  the  publique,  and  for  youiselfe  you  shall  never  have  reason  to 
doubt  of  my  being 

Your  faithfull  humble  servant 

Halifax. 
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Ql^iMmilBmiiU  tw  1Fe&0wdUdbe  .*  em  HtmOrnA,  Untnr  Ifitwirinmg  von 
Dr.  Adout  Hopmeistek  und  Dr.  Rudolf  StCbe,  bearbeitet  und 
hemugeg^beoi  von  Dr.  Paul  Hbbbb.  (Leipag :  Weicher,  1910.) 

la  tiiiB  volume  of  four  hundred  pagee*  of  wliich  ei^ty  pegee  ue  a  Hiree* 
iwlimin  index,  Dr.  Herre  and  his  collaborators  have  attempted  to  oonqiUe 
a  guide-book  to  nniveraal  history.  The  entries  in  each  di\'i8ion  or  sub- 
division are  arranged  under  different  heads,  orifrinal  authorities,  modem 
authorities,  national  or  provincial,  law,  institutions,  the  church,  intellectual 
and  material  conditions,  &c.  In  addition,  they  are  printed  in  large  or  small 
type  and  grouped  according  to  the  relative  importance  which  they  poaaoM 
in  tiie  minds  of  the  antbocs. 

The  amngement,  though  intelligible  enough,  is  too  elaborate.  For 
example,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  the  more  or  less  distant  separation 
of  general  works  dealing  with  a  particular  country  during  a  particular 
period  from  special  works  ;  the  number  of  cross-references  is  in  any 
case  so  large  that  it  might  have  been  increased  with  a  gain  iu  simplicity. 
But  ciitidam  will  be  directed  not  so  much  to  iStM  method  as  to  the 
adnevement  of  the  authors.  Their  task  is  a  most  dilBcuh  one :  we 
are  reminded  in  the  preface  that  M.  Langbis  regards  hope  of  snooees 
as  a  delusion.  As  the  authors  modestly  admit,  the  work  must  be 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  nationality  ;  the  treatment 
nmst  become  less  and  less  intense  as  the  subjects  are  further  removed 
from  German  interests.  The  work  of  historians  who  do  not  use  the 
ordinary  Teutonic  or  Romance  languages  has  wisely  been  omitted  from 
the  lists,  except  in  special  and  unavoidable  cases.  Subject  to  these  limits* 
tions,  a  book  of  this  kind  should  satisfy  a  few  definite  conditions.  Itdiould 
not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  country  of  its  origin  ;  it  should,  iu  the 
case  of  other  countries,  call  attention  to  the  chief  original  authorities  in 
the  best  pilitions,  to  the  best  modem  books  and  monographs,  especially 
those  which  the  student  is  unlikely  to  know,  and  to  avoid  worthless  or 
second-rate  books.  This  particular  handbook  satisfies  these  conditions 
veiy  unequally.  The  English  reader  will  find  in  it  all  and  more  than  he 
needs  for  a  study  of  German  history— this  part  of  the  book  is  indeed  satis* 
Victory ;  he  will  find  also  a  fairly  good,  though  badly  arranged,  record  of 
the  materials  for  French  history,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  good  short 
list  of  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  South  America  ; 
but  we  fear  that  the  German  reader  will  not  get  much  help  in  his  British 
studies.  We  hope  that  a  second  edition  wiU  soon  be  needed,  but  we  also 
hope  that  the  authors  will  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  some 
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British  scholars  before  they  reissue  the  British  section  of  the  work.  The 
book  as  a  whole,  though  useful,  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
proper  works  «n  noted,  but  theie  b  too  amdi  utifioe,  too  Ktfek  xeol 
diBcrimiiutiim*  Bxoept  heie  and  thoe  the  anthon  hove  evident^  not 
ezpecienoed  the  feeling  for  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  historical 
literature  outside  their  own  coutitr>\  Historical  iiter^are,  however 
scientific  its  pretensions,  has  to  satisfy  so  many  canons  of  judgement 
that  even  the  best  scholars  seem  rarely  able  to  compare  with  a  sure 
touch  the  merits  of  different  books  in  a  foreign  language. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  put  forward  a  Ust  of  errors  or  omissions  without 
saying  that  m  have  abeady  firand  Dr.  Herre*s  undntaking  oaefoL  It  is 
a  teal  help  to  have,  in  a  handy  form,  the  titles  of  the  chief  collections  and 
modem  writers.  But  it  may  be  helpful  to  give  some  idea  of  the  defects 
of  the  book,  and  especially  of  the  English  part.    Occasionally,  too  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  titles  and  too  little  to  the  contents  of  historical 
works.  For  example,  (iierke's  Deuisches  GenossenschaftsrecM  demands  a  more 
important  place  tlian  the  modest  entry  under  the  '  materielle  Kultur '  of 
Gennany  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  beginner  who  wished  to  know  what  to  read 
in  ordor  to  study  medieval  political  theory  would  overlook  it.  Again, 
Ifiss  Leonard's  excellent  book  on  the  Barly  History  of  Englith  Poor  Rdief 
was  evidttitly  considered  to  be  a  study  of  medieval  religious  charity,  and 
appears  in  small  print  under  M.  Cabrol's  L\in<flfierre  chretienne  atnnt  leg 
Normands  (p.  98),  instead  of  heing  entered  on  p.  208.  A  similar  misunder- 
standing probably  accounts  for  the  omission  of  all  M.  Delisle's  books,  except 
the  Catalogue  des  Ades  de  Philippe- Auguste,  of  the  Gascon  rolls,  and  of  the 
work  of  Vjgfnsson  and  Twk  Powell;  also  for  tiieindusbn  of  the  late  Fathn 
Tyrrell's  Meikmaiitm  as  a  goide  to  the  medieval  spirit  (p.  85).  Another 
cause  of  confusion  is  the  casual  treatment  of  essays  and  papers,  whetiiBr  in 
periodical  or  in  volume  form,  a  consequence  of  the  reliance  on  reviews  and 
hasty  reading.  Mr.  Round's  Commune  of  London  is  inserted  among  the  general 
authorities  for  British  history,  and  Stubbs's  Lectures  on  Eurojmm  flistnr)/ 
are  given  the  place  of  honour  in  the  list  of  authorities  for  general  European 
history;  but  more  general  coUections  like  Fneman's  Aioy«,  8tubbs*8 
iMhtntm  MeHewl and  Modem  Hittory,  Lord  Acton's  JStsoyt,  and  Sonde's 
well-known  studies  are  consigned,  with  Macaulay*s  miscellaneous  writings 
and  essays,  to  oblivion.  Indeed,  British  and  French  scholars  are  sometimes 
badly  or  inadequately  treated.  Mr.  W.  H.  Draper's  Life  rf  Alfred  the  Great, 
Mr.  Pirio-(lordon\s  Innocent  III,  and  half  a  dozen  German  histories  of 
English  literature  are  taken  ;  Mr.  Stevenson's  Asser,  Maitland's  Canon  Late, 
all  the  works  of  Hallam,  and  the  literary  histories  of  Taine  and  Jusserand 
are  left.  Mr.  Joyce's  Short  Hitlory  of  Irdamd  is  taken,  but  not  his  lugs 
book ;  nmilarly,  M.  Allard's  summary  is  preiened  to  his  big  work  on  tiie 
early  persecutions.  The  names  of  Bvans,  Grenfell,  Hunt,  fficks,  Greenidge, 
Pelham,  and  Haverfield  do  not  appear  among  the  books  on  ancient  history ; 
nor  those  of  Wulf  and  Mandonnet  among  the  books  on  scholastic 
philosophy  ;  nor  those  of  Jullian  and  Rice  Holmes  upon  Celtic  Gaul  and 
Britain.  Irish  and  Scottish  history  especially  is  badly  treated,  except  for 
the  insertion  of  some  useful  books  by  German  and  Fmdi  writers ;  the 
same  is  true  of  Ihi^ish  institutions  and  later  English  history  generally. 
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fiSU  Burton,  Stokes,  Gilbert,  0*Donovan,  FaUdner,  Terry,  Anson, 
Sir  James  Stephen,  Lowell,  Bagehot,  Sidgwick,  are  not  mentioned ;  nor 
are  Professor  Dicey's  Law  of  the  Constitution,  the  historical  work  of 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  the  writings  of  Halifax,  Wesley,  Malmesbury, 
Burke,  Fox,  Greville,  or  Cobden.  Among  omissions  in  other  parts  of  the 
book  aie  the  paUiahed  Cakiert  of  1789,  the  reports  of  the  revolutionary 
oommtttoes  in  IVanoe,  the  chief  workof  H.  £mile  Bougvoia,  and  of  If.  Gide. 
Bat  it  18  useless  to  pile  up  the  leooid  of  omianona.  The  aim  of  this 
criticism  is  to  show  the  need  of  a  careful  revision.  It  is  possible  that 
critics  in  other  countries  will  feel  as  we  do,  that  a  brave  attempt  has 
been  marred  by  hasty  selection  and  lack  of  proper  supervision  and  of 
balanced  treatment. 

The  index  is  good,  and  gives  the  titles  of  their  books  after  the  names 
of  the  wiiten.  It  xeminds  na,  inter  oKa,  that  Sir  George  TttrnAjtA  is 
divided  into  two  antiiOTS.  Ifr.  Fisher  sofiers  the  same  fate. 

F.  M.  FowiCKE. 

La  Durie  H  V£tm3iM  i»  "Voyage  ^BMimU  en  ^gypU*  Par  Camiku 

SouRDiLLE.    (Paris  :  Leroux,  1910.) 
S&odote  et  la  Rdigum  de  V^gypte ;  CoTn}xiraison  des  Donnees  d'H6rodote 
avec  les  Donnees  ^gypliennes.    Par  Camille  Souedille.  (Paris: 
Leroux,  1910.) 

Tbb  chief  merit  of  these  two  treatises  lies  in  the  grouping  of  the  facta 
discussed  and  the  logical  and  critical  examination  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  Herodotus's  description  of  Egypt.  M.  Sourdille  is  not  known 
as  an  Egyptologist,  and  perhaps  does  not  add  to  the  available  evidence 
for  appraising  this  earliest  history  of  Egypt,  but  he  has  made  himself 
iMoiliar  witii  tiie  views  of  previons  writers  and,  in  general,  with  tlw  Etera* 
tore  of  iJie  rabject*  and  is  not  without  the  great  advantage  of  having 
seen  the  country  with  his  own  eyes. 

In  the  Voyage  d^HirodoU  it  is  argued  that  Herodotus  saw  Egjrpt  during 
the  inundation,  that  his  visit  could  not  have  lon<?  outlasted  that  season 
and  must  have  been  comprised  in  a  space  of  four  months.  Each  city 
named  in  the  text  is  treated  in  a  special  paragraph  which  focusses  all 
mfemiMa  and  the  evidence  for  Herodotna  having  visited  it,  and  then  an 
itinerary  is  made  out.  The  npshot  is  that  Herodotaa  landed  at  Osnopna, 
and  thence  proceeded  over  the  flooded  Delta  to  Memphis.  From  Memphis 
he  went  south  to  beyond  Hermopolis,  where  the  chani^el  of  the  Bahr 
Tusif  branches  from  the  Nile  and  passes  down  the  west  side  of  the  valley 
to  the  Fayum,  kno%vn  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Lake  of  Moeris.  According  to 
M.  Sourdille,  Herodotus  turned  northward  from  Hermopolis  and  followed 
the  Bahr  Yuaif  all  the  way  to  Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth.  Coming  back 
to  the  jnnctiotfwith  the  l^e  bj  the  same  ronte,  he  resnmed  his  jonmey 
sontiiward  aa  far  as  tiie  boimda^  ol  Egypt  at  Elephantine,  of  whidi,  how- 
ever, he  saw  practically  nothing  before  hastening  back  to  Ifomphis.  From 
the  capital  he  went  north  to  Sais  and  Buto,  then  crossed  south-eastward 
to  Bubastis,  made  an  excursion  to  the  end  of  the  Wady  Turailiit  and  the 
canal  of  Necho  and  Darius,  and  finally  travelled  along  the  Pelusiac  branch 
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of  the  Nile  from  Bubastis  past  Daphnae  to  Paprcmis,  i.  <*.  Pelu.sium. 
M.  Sourdille's  argument  goes  some  way  towards  convincing  the  un* 
betiever  of  the  reality  of  Herodotus't  vint  to  Egypt,  wm  to  U;^«c 
^gypt,  of  which  he  lecoxds  so  itiBiigcly  little.  Hefodotns  had  little  inters 
coiine  Willi  flie  nativoB,  and  seldom  pepetiated  within  the  brick  girdle 
walls  which  hid  their  temples  from  view ;  what  he  learned,  he  learned 
through  the  medium  of  aliens,  endowed  with  far  less  curiosity  than 
himself.  He  was  not  a  Burckhardt,  a  l>oni  observer  of  men  and  things 
in  strange  lands,  whom  no  material  difticulties  could  hinder  from  seeing 
and  mentally  recording.  In  the  short  space  of  four  mouths  Herodotus 
tzavelled  mni  to  «iid  of  Egypt  and  zigzagged  faom  ode  to  aide  of  tlie 
Delto,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  long  journey  gave  little  opportunity  for 
comprehending  the  novel  sights  and  conditions  which  met  him  everywhere. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Voya^  cTHerodote  appears  the  larger  work, 
Jlrrodote  et  la  Reh'jion  d^f^gypte,  in  which  the  Herodotean  data  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  monuments.  The  results  of  this  are  referred  to  in  the 
Voyage.  A  further  volume  on  the  religion  is  promised,  apparently  to 
analyse  the  mental  attitude  and  prepossessions  with  which  Herodotus 
approached  the  Egyptian  religion.  Pcorhaps  this  means  tndng  the  inter- 
course of  Gteeoe  and  Egypt  in  the  earlier  days ;  in  any  ease  it  is  certaiiL 
to  be  interesting.  Some  details  of  Herodotean  lore  have  escaped  our 
author's  eye  ;  such  as  the  important  explanation  of  the  militar}*  term 
llermottjbxes  as  originally  meaning  '  horsemen recently  given  by 
Professor  Spiegell)erg  ;  the  co-operation  of  a  professional  Egyptologist 
might  have  been  advantageous  in  many  places.  But  M.  Sourdille's  work 
is  a  solid  and  remarkable  contribution  sndi  as  has  not  been  made  for  many 
yean  to  this  department  of  Herodotean  Uteratnre. 

F.  LiL.  GufFlTH* 

f'sfoys  on  AoNMm  Huktrtf,  By  Hbnbt  Fbaxcis  Pblhaii,  late  Pkesident 

of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Osmden  Professor  of  Ancient  History, 
Collected  and  edited  by  F.  Havbsfibu>.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Fnss, 
1911.) 

All  I  wish  to  do  in  the  following  brief  notice  of  these  essays,  most  of  which 
are  well  known  to  all  students  of  ancient  history,  is  to  show  how  well  they 
represent  the  invaluable  work  done  by  IVlham  at  Oxford,  and  indeed  in 
the  country  generally,  and  how  well  too  they  recall  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  him  personally,  or  ever  listened  to  his  lectures,  the  peculiar 
qualities  and  charactwistics  of  the  man  himself.  But  I  must  say  a  word 
to  begin  with  of  the  skill  and  care  with  which  they  ha-ve  been  edited 
by  his  suooMsor  and  intimate  friend.  Seeing  that  some  of  the  pSpen 
are  twenty  and  even  thirty  years  old,  an  editor  might  well  have  been 
tempted  to  deal  with  them  as  some  future  reviser  will  have  to  deal  with 
Pelham's  masterly  articles  in  the  Ditiiomrif  of  Antiquities  ;  but  with 
a  wise  instinct  and  a  tender  touch  Professor  Haverheld  has  left  the  text 
of  all  the  essays  exactly  as  the  author  left  them  himself,  and  even  in  the 
notes  has  limited  himself  to  a  very  few  aecesaaiy  additions.  Here  and 
there  in  these  notes  he  gives  us  a  bare  hmt  that  an  opinion  of  the  writer. 
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mt  of  some  antliorit7  quoted  by  Mm,  is  no  longer  generally  aoeepted ;  and 

where  new  inscriptions  or  monuments  have  been  found,  as  more  OBpeoiaUy 
in  the  paper  on  discoveries  at  Rome,  he  gives  us  in  brief  the  necessary 
information  about  them.  His  self-repression  and  excellent  judgement 
will  meet  with  universal  approval ;  evidently  the  work  was  a  labour 
of  love.  And  Us  suodnct  biographical  note  is  entirely  adequate. 

I  and  above  that  these  papers  repieaent  Pdham's  wodc  at  Oxfoid, 
and  this  is  true ;  but  they  are  not  that  work  itself.  He  was  the  leading  and 
most  inspiring  jBoneer  of  a  new  and  enlightened  idea  of  the  study  of 
classical  history,  and  his  name  \nll  never  be  for^'ott<»ii  in  the  annals  of 
Oxford  study  ;  but  he  did  his  work  not  so  much  by  writing  as  by  talking, 
criticizing,  lecturing.  His  knowledge  sfenied  so  great  and  yet  so  accurate, 
and  he  used  it  in  conversation  or  criticism  with  huch  perfect  clearness, 
tneih  ooniidflnt  annness  of  foot,  that  the  effect  on  the  heanr  was  nsoaUy 
to  make  him  go  home  at  onoe  and  try  to  biing  himself  up  to  the  same 
level  of  knowledge  and  accuracy.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  those  who 
heard  his  lectures  merely  took  them  down  carefully  (whiph  it  was  always 
possible  to  do,  though  he  kept  his  hearers  hard  at  work  as  he  went  on), 
without  taking  furtlier  trouble  to  work  round  them  or  think  about  them  ; 
but  there  must  have  been  many  who  were  lifted  in  spite  of  themselves 
to  a  higher  conception  of  lustorical  work  than  they  had  ever  dreamt  of 
before.  80,  too,  at  meetings  of  societies,  where  he  seldom  remained  silent 

•  whole  evening,  he  impressed  ns  in  the  same  way.  I  learnt  from  him  in 
this  way  more  than  one  aU^important  secret  of  Roman  history,  which 
I  could  never  UagSt,  because  it  came  from  him  with  such  inspiring 
Authority. 

This,  I  think,  was  Pelham's  real  work  at  Oxford,  especially  in  those 
earher  years  when  we  were  learniug  what  the  study  of  ancient  history 
really  meant.  Ihat  work,  and  the  later  work  he  did  as  profmsoE  by 
bringing  ns  more  doeelyinto  touch  with  the  best  workdone  on  tlie  continent, 

is  accurately  represented  in  the  volume  before  us.  Take  the  first  essay  in 
the  book,  that  on  the  Roman  curiae,  which  I  remember  hearing  him  read 
in  its  first  form  to  the  Oxford  Philological  Society.  The  first  volume  of 
Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  had  been  published,  but  was  unknown 
to  most  lecturers  in  ancient  history  ;  the  process  of  settlement  of  an 
armed  host  on  the  land,  there  described,  offered  a  poasible  solution  of 
a  puzzling  question  in  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  wholly  mtional  and 
poetical  use  made  of  the  comparative  method  (then  much  in  vogue) 
served  as  an  admireble  lesson  to  one  at  least  of  his  hearers.  That  question 
of  the  curiae  is  perhaps  insoluble  ;  ]mt  another  of  these  papers  read  to 
the  same  Society  {Princeps  or  princeps  senatus)  settled  a  disputed  queation 
once  for  all,  and  is  rightly  republished  here,  thougli  for  thirty  years 
hardly  a  dissentient  voice  has  been  heard.  ^Vuotiier  paper  at  the  end 
of  tlM  volume  also  belongs  to  this  period  (cm  tiie  Pagus),  and  showed 
hearen  and  readen  the  direction  in  whidi  his  later  studies  were  to  lie. 
This  and  a  fragment  on  }NMcua,  more  picturesque  perhaps  than  any  other  in 
the  volume,  are  good  examples  of  the  surefootedness  I  mentioned  just  now, 
and  show,  too,  how  far  beyond  our  limit^jd  notions  of  that  day  about 

*  Roman  '  history  he  had  already  got  by  1865  or  so.  He  made  \is  realize 

N  n2 
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Italy,  as  afterwards  he  made  us  realize  the  empire.  It  is  the  empire,  with  all 
the  new  light  gained  for  it  by  the  publication  of  the  Corpus,  which  is  Ix'st 
represented  in  these  essays.  We  have  six  masterly  papers  on  tlus  vast 
subject,  Wginning  with  the  inaugural  !e(  ture  on  the  Colonate,  and  including 
an  unpublished  chapter  on  the  domestic  policy  of  Augustus,  at  least  as 
good  as  anything  that  baa  been  written  on  that  subject.  Nowhece  elae 
have  I  seen  the  leligioiis  aide  of  Hiat  policy  ao  folly  taken  into  acoount 
or  so  forcibly  stated.  Laatly,  the  two  papers  on  the  Roman  fiontienr 
and  the  very  interesting  one  on  Anian  as  legate  of  Cappadocia,  represent 
the  later  phase  of  Pelham's  work,  when  he  wrote  to  sum  up  in  masterly 
fashion  the  work  of  others,  or  to  throw  new  light  on  it  by  careful 
criticism. 

Thus  these  papers  really  represent  a  noble  life's  work ;  but  they  ala» 
folly  and  happily  lecall  the  man  himself.  In  each  of  them  we  have  the 
same  dear  and  authoritative  manner  of  expresMon  so  &miliar  to  aU  who 
knew  him  or  heard  him.  Sentence  after  sentence  in  page  after  page  is 
a  bare  and  simple  statement  of  fact  or  opinion,  each  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  each  on  the  same  high  level  of  historical  dignity.  There  is  even  a 
certain  austerity  in  the  writing  whit  h  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
was  probably  the  half-unconscious  result  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  lying 
on  one  who  mdertakea  to  speak  or  write  about  historical  facts.  The 
matter  of  each  sentence  is  the  main  thing—what  his  mind  worked  on ; 
but  it  was  so  clearly  ahaped  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote,  that  the  form  ia 
always  perfect  in  its  way,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  slovenliness  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  many  German  works  of  research,  and  in 
these  days  occasionally  in  French  or  English  ones.  There  is  no  rhetoric 
and  no  hedging  :  all  is  simple  and  direct.  It  is  curious  that  he  hardly 
evw  aUowed  himsdf  even  a  metaphor,  and  once  or  twice  when  I  have 
found  one  in  these  essays  it  haa  almoat  startled  me.  He  waa  not  a  man 
of  imagination,  except  in  that  sense  in  which  every  historian  must  be 
capable  of  being  present  with  idl  his  faculties  tiiere  where  his  mind  ia  At 
work.  But  in  the  days  when  we  were  only  l)eginning  to  think  of  history  as 
a  serious  study,  as  in  some  sense  a  science,  it  was  not  a  man  of  imagination 
that  we  wanted,  but  one  of  strict  conscientiousness  even  to  austerity  ;  and 
such  a  man,  to  our  lasting  benefit  at  Oxford,  we  found  in  Felham. 

W.  Wabdb  Fowub. 

CoMS  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  the  British  Museum,  By  H.  A.  Gruebeb. 
3  vols.  (London :  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees,  1910.) 

In  the  first  and  second  of  these  three  splendid  volumes  the  keeper  of  the 
department  of  coins  and  medals  in  the  British  Museum  has  d^hbed  the 
ooinftges  of  the  Boman  republic  and  of  the  entire  under  Augostos  down 
to  tiie  year  3  b.c.»  including  the  Romano-Gampaoian  and  Social  War 

issues,  together  with  other  issues  in  Italy  outside  Rome,  and  the  so-called 
'military  coinages',  i.e.  those  struck  in  the  various  provinces  by  the 
generals  commanding  (or  their  delegates)  for  the  use  of  th<'  armies  in  the 
field.  The  third  volume  contains  tables  of  fiiuls  of  Roman  republican  silver 
coins ;  of  co^wmina  on  Koman  republican  coins  with  the  names  of  the 
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gentes  to  which  they  belong  ;  four  special  indexes  (names  and  titles  of 
moneyers,  remarkable  inscriptions,  and  so  forth),  supplemented  by  a  general 
indeac  of  nearly  eighty  pages ;  and,  finally,  123  plates  giving  clear  and 
MtuEactory  reproductaons  of  almost  exactly  2,000  ooiiis.  Ftafixed  to  the 
fint  Toliuiie  there  is  an  intiodaction  of  125  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Qnieber 
gives  ns  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  whole  snhject,  combining  the  two 
anpieme  virtues  of  lucidity  and  hrevity.  The  bulk  of  the  work,  of  oouise, 
is  occupied  by  the  descriptions  of  the  individual  specimens,  arranged 
gWgnkphioally  and  chronologically,  those  of  Borne  being  divided  into 
sixteen  periods.  Each  period  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  its  denomina- 
tions, types,  classification,  &c.,  which  sets  forth  its  various  distinctive 
or  noteworthy  features  ;  and  throughout  there  are  elaborate  notes  dealing 
with  the  historical  questions  suggested  by  the  coins.  To  any  but  the 
mere  numismatist  this  is  the  most  valuable,  as  it  must  have  been  the 
most  laborious,  part  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Grueber  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  scholars  for  undertaking  it. 

In  a  work  occupying  nearly  1,550  printed  pages,  and  containing  M 
much  that  is  minute,  obscure,  and  conjectural,  it  is  inevitable  that  mis^ 
takes  should  occur,  and  that  some  of  Ifr.  Gmeber^s  statements  atid  suggest 
tions  should  fail  to  carry  conviction.  For  instance,  Veiovis  should  not  be 
translated  *  the  little  Jupiter  *  (L  320),  both  because  the  idea  is  non-ItaEan 
and  because  the  prefix  ve-  does  not  mean  *  little ' ;  while  it  is  reversing 
the  real  causal  order  to  say  that  Veiovis  was  identified  with  Apollo  because 
represented  as  a  youthful  god  armed  with  arrows.  It  is  incorrect  to  say 
(i.  471)  that  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla  '  was  appointed  propraetor  in  Maure- 
tania  in  b.c.  49  by  Pompey  '  :  the  attempt  to  procure  him  this  appoint- 
ment was  foiled  by  the  tribune  Philippus.*  Again,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
ii.  25,  in  no  way  authorizes  us  to  attribute  to  the  father  of  Faustus  a  special 
cult  of  Diana  during  his  dictatorship  ;  and  the  bust  of  the  goddess  on  the 
«oins  of  Faustus  should  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  victory  over 
Norbanus  on  Mount  Tifata.  The  description  of  the  Lex  Domitia  of 
104  B.O.  (L  151)  as  a  law  '  by  which  the  right  of  election  was  tnusferred 
ftom  the  priestly  coU^ges  to  the  people'  is  both  inaccurate  and  inadequate; 
and  no  one  would  guess  from  ^Tr.  Grueber's  wording  that  the  moneyer  of 
whom  he  is  speaking  was  the  tribune  by  whom  this  law  was  carried.  At 
the  end  of  the  note  dealing  with  his  coinage  occur  the  words  :  '  The  form 
**  Dometianus "  for  "  Domitianus "  appears  only  to  occur  on  coins.* 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  syllable  an  has  been  imported  here  ;  in  any  case, 
the  numerous  analogical  retentions  of  original  short  e  in  inscriptions  and 
Greek  transliterations  show  that  the  fact  mentioned  is  merely  accidental. 
It  is  hardly  riglit  to  speak  of  *  the  ancient  form  divas  for  divus*  (ii.  411) 
on  a  coin  of  38  b.  c.  :  the  spelling  -w-  was  retained  to  the  end  of  the  republic' 
We  are  told  in  one  place  (ii.  658)  that  the  Syracusans  celebrated  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom  in  460  b.c.  by  the  erection  of  the  cdebiated 
statue  of  Zeus  Elentherios  made  by  Myron,  while  in  another  place  (ii.  467) 
the  date  given  in  connexion  with  the  same  statement  is  463  B.a :  but 
the  right  date  is  465*;  the  statue  erected  on  the  occasion  was  in  no  way 

>  OM8ar,4feBBBbci«.i.6.3.  •  lindMy,  7»«  Xolia  Imyvofv,  pw  267. 

*  BmullUOrkdk^Gtteh.  m.  i.  172. 
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odelmted ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  its  being  attributed  to 
Myion.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  general  index  makee  no  leferenoe 
M.  Myron  to  this  twice -repeated  statement. 

►Such  things  as  those  are,  of  course,  to  be  regretted ;  but  they  do  not 
detract  materially  from  the  value  of  Mr.  Grueber's  work.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
Mme  namA  may  be  made  about  the  nraoh'laaMiited  &ct  tiiat  the  portko 
of  the  work  which  deab  with  the  heavy  bnmaemonej  of  Bome  and  centzal 
Italy  had  been  sent  to  the  press  before  the  appearance  of  E.  J.  Haeberlin*a 
SffBlematik  de^  dUesten  rimisckm  Miinzxcesens  (Berlin,  1905).  Even  if 
we  assume  that  Haeberliu's  views  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  the  area 
affected  is  not  large  ;  nor  is  the  present  work  a  mere  handbook,  where  their 
omission  would  be  a  much  more  serious  matter.  It  is  rather  to  be  described 
as  a  storehouse  of  material  for  the  making  of  many  handbooks,  and  ita 
appearance  ooostitatea  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  Boman  niunismatics,  for 
widch  Tb»  Groeber  deserves  the  nnqnalified  giatitade  of  all  scholus. 

W.  A.  GouaHBB. 

E.  DiBHL,  FM^toeuiMdle  InMhifttn,  (Bonn :  Marcus  &  Weber,  1910.) 

The  editor  of  lliis  naefnl  work  has  collected  scnne  1,567  passages  from  tlie 
Oorpw  /lumpltofMim  LtOmammf  which  throw  light  upon  ^e  character 
of  vnlgar  Latin.  They  are  drawn  from  pagan  monuments,  as  a  similar 
collection  of  Christian  inscriptions  has  already  been  published  in  the 
same  series  {Kleine  Texte  fiir  theologische  w\d  'philolofjische  Vorlemngen 
und  Vhungen).  The  method  followed  is  that  of  arrangement  under  various 
heads,  e.g.  the  permutation  of  certain  vowels ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  references  are  given  to  the  Corpus  and  other  works,  and  the  place 
in  which  the  inscription  was  frand  is  stated*  The  editor  does  not  wish 
to  nndervahie  the  importance  of  locality  and  chronology,  bat  finds  that 
the  phenomena  are  too  widely  diffused  and  the  dates  too  uncertain  to 
admit  of  division  according  to  time  and  place.  The  work  consists  of  eight 
chapters,  viz.  (1)  changes  of  vowels.  (2)  changes  of  consonants,  (3)  a  collec- 
tion of  curses,  (4)  Latin  inscriptions  in  Greek  letters,  (5)  accidence, 
(6)  syntax,  (7)  vocabulary,  (8)  official  documents  with  vulgar  tendencies. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  chapters  (3)  and  (4)  seem  strangely  placed,  and 
would  more  naturally  come  before  or  after  (8).  The  work  also  containa 
indices  of  names,  words,  orthographical  points,  and  crosa^seferences  to  the 
Corjms. 

The  first  subject,  viz.  the  changes  of  vowels,  has  already  been  treated 
in  the  monumental  work  of  H.  Schui  hanit,  T>er  Vokalismus  dts  Vulgur- 
lateins;  also  in  Ribbeck's  Prolegomena  fo  Virgil,  where  instances  are  given 
from  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  that  author  to  illustrate  the  changes  lioth 
of  vowels  and  also  of  consonants.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great 
interest  both  for  the  student  of  the  Bomance  languages  and  for  the  textual 
critic.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  .say  that  the  facts  are  presented  by 
Professor  Diehl  in  a  more  accessible  form  than  was  previously  the  case* 
The  collection  includes  some  delightful  epitaphs,  e.g.  no.  426 : 

de  nil  in  nil,  qui  bidit  boni  nil.  bizit  mn.  ii  m.  ui  dL  xxi  or.  EL  feott  Iniioeati  mtar 
et  pat.  fratres  dizerunt,  tu  nobis  bibes. 
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In  no.  429  we  have  the  epitaph  of  C.  Domitius  Primus : 

hoo  ego  Hu  in  tumulo  Primus  notixsimus  ille. 
vixi  Lucrinis,  pot&bi  saepe  F&lenium. 
balnk  Tin*  Veniu  nwoum  Monen  per  uinoe. 
heo  ego  si  potui,  sit  milii  tam  lebis. 

set  tamen  ad  manefi  foenix  me  serbat  in  an 
qui  mecum  properat  8e  reparare  sibL 

Some  of  the  curses  are  blood-curdling  documents.  In  no.  861  a  patron  of 
the  turf  invokes  demoniacal  aid  against  rival  stables : 

adiuro  te,  demon,  quicunquo  ps,  te  demando  tibi  ex  anc  ora  p\  ano  die  cx  oc  momento 
at  equoe  prasiui  et  albi  crucies  ocidas,  et  agitatore  Clarum  el  Felice  et  Trimulum  et 
Bonanum  wUm  colMda,  neque  spiritufli  Wm  Ininquas :  adinro  te  per  eum  qui  te 
fwolvit  tempoiibaa  deum  pelagioum  aeriam  lam  Uutmrn  ooptm^  fto. 

It  wiU  be  aeea  that  this  little  book  contains  much  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader;  to  atndente  of  phonetics,  orthography, 
griaininar,]]ietn,  epigraphy,  and  paleography,  it  should  be  an  indispensable 
manual.  Albert  C.  Clabx. 

Giuseppe  Wilpert.   La  CripUt  dei Papi  e  la  CappeUa  di  Sania  CecUiami 
Cimitero  di  CaUiito.  (Roma :  Desolte,  1910.) 

This  most  carefol  work  deals  with  the  two  chief  historical  crypts  in  tiie- 
catacomb  of  8.  Oallixtos,  that  of  the  papal  tomba  of  the  third  century  and 
that  of  S.  Cecilia ;  it  brings  up  to  date  matters  either  omitted  or  only 

partly  treated  by  De  Rossi.  That  Monsignor  Wilpert  was  well  qualified 
to  do  this  is  clear  from  his  great  work  on  the  catacombs  ;  here  he  has  to 
deal  not  so  much  with  art  as  with  history,  inscriptions,  &c.,  and  the 
niaguiticent  book  witli  its  sevcntv  illustrations  and  nine  tables ^is  only 
another  testimony  to  his  labour  and  his  .skill. 

For  many  points  in  the  history  of  the  cata<  onilis  the  only  authorities 
are  the  Liber  Puntijicalis  and  the  pilgrims'  itineraries.  The  sources  of  the 
former,  even  though  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  Mommsen  and  Monsignor 
Duchesne,  have  still  much  of  uncertainty  about  them,  and  the  latter  are 
frequently  contradictory  and  misleading.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to 
disparage  them  or  to  call  in  questbn  their  real  value,  but  only  to  point  out 
how  slender  and  feail  are  the  foundations  of  much  that  is  at  present 
accepted  ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  extreme  paucity  of  materials  now 
available  in  the  catacombs  themselves,  it  may  be  permitted,  whilst  welcom' 
ing  each  additional  work  on  Christian  archaeology,  to  hold  ourselves  free 
to  form  our  own  reserves.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  present  work  is 
valuable  :  the  writer  resists  the  temptation  to  dogmatize  in  mattors  wlucii 
are  not  clearly  proved  ;  hence,  though  he  ha.s  discovered  in  the  papal 
crypt  the  inscription  of  a  certain  Januarius,  he  hesitates,  on  account  of  the 
commonness  of  the  name,  to  identify  him  with  the  deacon  of  that  name 
who  was  put  to  death  there.  While  generally  accepting  current  opinions, 
he  rejeeta  Hiem  when  his  newly-diseovered  evidence  demands  it.  This  la- 
the spirit  which  should  prevail :  others  with  a  view  to  uphold  trsditional 
theories  overburden  their  case  with  examples  and  parallels  which  really 
only  weaken  it,  aa  when  ptcs  (poil  eofMu/afum)  haa  been  expounded  into- 
Fnx  ti&i  cum  sanctw. 
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The  huge  ossuary  under  tiie  papal  crypt,  with  its  bones  of  '  thousands 
of  martyrs has  recently  been  explored  with  startling  results  as  to  the 
reinterment  of  those  who  were  originally  buried  in  the  catacombs,  and 
Mousignor  Wilpert  has  no  hesitation  in  proving  that  the  early  Christians 
emptied  and  refilled  tombs  with  little  respect  for  the  dead.  By  a  careful 
ezamination  ol  the  adjective  maiks  on  the  papal  inBoq^ona  he  has  also 
discoyered  tiiat  the  epithet  *  martyr  *  was  never  the  work  of  tiie  ori^^aal 
sculptor,  but  was  in  each  case,  until  the  year  258,  a  later  addition;  and  that 
this  was  due,  not  as  De  Rossi  supposed,  to  some  temporary  lack  of  eccle- 
siastical permission,  but  to  the  chance  work  of  a  sculptor  in  that  year 
when  the  letter  m  was  added  to  previous  inscriptions.  Among  other 
discoveries  in  the  recent  investigations  is  the  existence  of  paintings  on  the 
marble  slaba  reprodnoed  in  oolours  on  a  photographic  basis  in  table  U 
which  shows  how  vast  an  advance  has  been  made  over  all  preceding  works 
on  the  subject  in  the  method  of  reproduction.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  excavation  ;  there  are  many  galleries  and  cubicles  yet 
unexplored  with  hundreds  of  fragments,  which  only  the  patience  and  the 
learning  of  a  scholar  like  Monsignor  Wilpert  can  put  together :  table  v 
is  an  evidence  of  this.  H.  M.  Bannister. 


Ammiani  Marcellini  Rerum  G&Uarum  Lihri  qui  mpersunl.  Receusuit 
rhythmiceque  distinzit  Cabolus  U.  Clark,  adiunantibos  t  Lndovioo 
Tiaube  et  Qnilebno  Heiaeo.  Vol.  I :  Libri  XIV-ZXV.  (Berolini :  apod 
Weidmannoe,  1910.) 

No  one  who  has  followed  the  progress  made  in  the  textual  criticism  of 
Ammian  during  the  gcneratimi  which  haa  passed  nnce  the  puUicatacm 
of  Qardthausen's  edition  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  need  of  a  new 

recension  of  the  Res  Gestae.  The  re-discovery  of  part  of  the  Hersfeld  liS.t 
(once  used  by  Gelenius),  the  critical  labours  of  Petschenig  and  others, 
and  the  knowledge,  due  to  Wilhelm  Meyer,  that  Ammian  wrote  in 
rhythmical  prose,  have  paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  of  the  text.  This 
the  ever-lamented  Traube  had  himself  undertaken,  but  at  his  suggestion 
the  task  was  transferred  by  the  Prussian  Academy  to  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tingoished  American  pupils,  Mr.  C.  U.  CSark,  now  professor  of  palaeopaphy 
in  Yale  University. 

A  complete  account  of  the  present  edition  must  be  defened,  as  the 
editor  requests,  till  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  in  which  we 
are  promised  a  complete  desi  ription  of  the  mamiscripts  and  their  relations. 
The  present  volume  is  provided  with  the  necessary  minimum  in  the  way 
of  preface  and  explanation  of  symbols  used  in  the  apparatus.  The  Latiuity 
of  tiie  preface,  we  note,  is  hardly  as  good  asmi|^t  be  expected:  aMmc  with 
the  ablative,  and  feiifiitiioiirt  in  the  sense  of  *tiie  text  of  our  author*  are 
questionable  expressions  from  the  point  of  view  of  classical  Latin.  Sixteen 
manuscripts  of  Ammian  in  all  are  known,  two  of  the  ninth  century  and  the 
rest  of  the  fifteenth.  Of  the  two  ninth -century  manuscripts  the  Fulda  MS., 
now  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  marked  by  insular  characteristics  and 
a  large  number  of  brief  lacunae^  and  the  six  fragments  of  the  Uersfeld  MS., 
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now  at  Marburg,  fittingly  receive  an  apparatus  to  rlicinselves,  while  the  ruok 
of  fifteenth -century  manuscripts  is  comhiiu'd  with  modern  emendations  in  a 
second  apparatus  printed  below  the  first.  The  fifteenth-century  manuscripts 
are  aD  descended  from  the  Fulda  MS.,  the  orthography  of  which  the  editor 
fel^iuly  iHeeserves,  even  to  the  extent  of  printing  such  foims  as  aMiMtiM 
and  oflonngter,  whidi  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Ammian  need. 

The  edition  ouglit  to  be  w^comed  with  unstinted  praise.  It  is  true 
that  one  cannot  always  agiee  with  the  editor's  conchuions :  the  present 
Teyiewmr»  l(Hr  instance,  would  unhesitatingly  read  prohibeat  (p.  31,  I.  15), 
fmtamiu  as  a  regular  Latin  word  (p.  34, 1. 13, cf.  p.  1 18, 1. 5),  Iriolmi  (p.  42, 1. 8), 
as  there  is  adequate  evidence  for  the  single  /  in  the  genitive  as  late  as 
Animian's  period,  and  possederat  (p.  80, 1.  6).  But  these  are  trifles,  and  the 
balance  may  be  turned  in  Mr.  Clark's  favour  by  the  exhaustive  treatment  he 
promises  in  his  second  volume.  His  edition  is  the  first  based  on  an  exact 
and  comprehensive  report  of  all  the  existing  evidence  hy  a  palaeographer 
of  rare  knowledge  and  acuteness  ;  and  it  is  arranged  in  the  rhythmical 
clauses  in  which  it  was  vnritten — the  only  proper  way  in  which  to  print 
such  a  piose  tezt^  It  is  provided  with  five  photographs,  (1)  a  page  and 
a  half  of  the  Hersfeld  MS.,  (2  and  3)  two  pages  of  the  Folds  MS.  by  different 
acribes,  (4)  a  page  of  a  mannscript  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  with  a  beautiful 
initial,  and  (5)  a  page  <»f  a  Vatican  manuscript  which  is  paUeognphicaOy 
inteiesting.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  printing,  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  is  also  veiy  accurate.  A.  Sootbx. 


A  History  of  England  lo  1066.  By  C.  W.  C.  Ouax.  (London :  Methnen, 
1910.) 

This  workis  thecontributionmade  by  FkofesBorOman  himself  totheaiodlent 
series  of  which  he  is  the  general  editor.  It  invites  comparison  with  the  other 

volumes  in  that  series  and  with  the  corresponding  volume  by  Dr.  Hodgldn 
in  the  Political  History  of  England.  Of  the  writers  for  his  series  Professor 
Oman  has  had  far  the  hardest  task,  as  his  is  the  only  volume  which  lacks 
a  reasonable  unity  of  subject.  Further,  where  evidences  are  bald  and 
annalistic,  often  confused  and  difficult,  where  details  have  to  be  filled  in 
by  conjecture,  it  is  impossible  to  impart  to  a  history  that  touch  of  life  and 
reality  which  makes  it  a  convincinf^  picture  of  the  time.  We  regret  that 
the  author  has  not  included  a  bibliography  and  that  the  index  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  be  of  real  use. 

The  principal  defect  in  the  present  book  is  common  to  it  and  to  most 
of  the  previous  works  on  the  same  subject.  The  author  has  given  little 
attention  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  period  with  which  he  deals, 
though  evidence  of  this  kind  is  just  as  important  in  treating  of  Anglo-Saxon 
history  as  is  the  case  in  the  history  of  Greece,  ^th  regard  to  orthography, 
Mr.  Oman  lays  down  a  principle  with  which  no  reasonable  person  would 
be  inclined  to  disagree,  that  of  keeping  the  *  modem  and  familiar  shapes  * 
for  a  few  famous  names  and  for  the  rest  making  use  of  the  contemporary 

*  The  •ditor,  however,  rightly  oms  modem  ponotuation  to  Mpemto  the  oImimb 
inMn  eoe  another. 
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qwUmg.  Yet  in  fact  he  umi  a  oonaiditable  number  oi  ftmiis  which  con* 
tca^ene  this  principle,  e.g.  Eegbert  (so  alwajB),  Oswt,  Eahlmund,  Aeilft 

(king  of  Sussex),  Lothpiv,  Aoscwin,  BrofjA^ino,  Hubha.  Territorial  names 
very  frequently  appear  in  corrupt  forms,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  words  whicli  appear  in  quotations,  e.g.  gecear  on  p.  370  n. 
Practically  no  use  has  been  made  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  apart  from 
legal  and  historical  documents.  There  is  scarcely  a  reference  even  to  the 
early  heroic  poems,  which  in  their  way  are  as  important  to  the  nndefstand- 
ing  of  eaily  Enghsh  history  as  the  Homeric  poems  are  for  that  of  Greece. 
Only  on  one  or  two  occasions  does  the  author  refer  to  the  *  song '  of  Beowulf, 
in  one  of  which  (p.  403)  he  describes  Hygelac  as  the  elder  brother  of  that  hero. 

Inconsequence  of  this  attitude  towards  the  native  sources  of  informarion 
the  author  has  little  to  say  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  English  people 
in  times  previous  to  the  invasion.  He  notes  the  earliest  rdemioes  to  the 
Angles  (pp.  217  i)  given  hy  Tadtus  and  Ptolemy,  hnt  the  diiBcalty  raised  by 
the  statement  of  tiie  latter  with  regsrd  to  the  respective  positionB  of  the 
Angles  and  Langobardi  is  misunderstood.  The  notices  relating  to  this 
subject  which  occur  in  the  native  poems  are  not  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Oman  speaks  of  '  the  pedigrees  of  the  kinnrs  of  the  later  states  of 
East  An<:lia.  Bernicia,  Deira,  and  Mercia,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
surviving  fragments  of  Anghan  historical  memory ' ;  but  he  has  failed  to 
observe  that  the  earliest  form  of  these  pedigrees  can  only  be  reconstmeted 
by  a  ccmqMrison  of  the  various  lists  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is 
not  justifiable  to  take  the  evidence  of  one  of  these  texts  as  representing 
genuine  tradition  in  a  point  in  which  it  difiem  from  all  the  other  texts,  as 
is  done  on  p.  2'2(>.  In  the  following  paces  the  references  to  the  genealogies 
appear  to  be  taken  partly  from  authorities  of  the  Nonnau  period,  while 
texts  which  have  survived  from  much  earlier  times  are  passed  over  in 
siknoe.  The  same  disregard  for  the  relative  value  of  authorities  is  shown 
on  pp.  242  fL  with  regnid  to  the  succeision  of  the  Northnmbiian  kings. 
Here  the  anthor  seems  to  take  as  a  fixed  point  the  accession  of  Aetiielrio  in 
588.  The  earliest  authority  for  this  date  is  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  while  it 
is  totally  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  chronological  table  appended  to 
the  Moore  MS.  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History.  Moreover,  the  language 
u.sed  by  Bede  himself  in  his  Chronicle  also  .seems  to  exclude  the  date 
given  for  Aeile's  death  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  In  like  manner,  what- 
ever may  have  been  tiie  rdationsfaip  of  the  prince  named  Aethebtan 
mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  836  (p.  396  n.),  to  Ecgberht,  and 
whether  he  was  long  of  East  Anglia  or  not,  it  is  scarody  ersdible  that  the 
Aethelstan  mentioned  in  texts  D,  E,  F  is  a  different  penon  from  the. 
Aethelstnn  of  text.s  .\,  B.  C. 

The  same  fault.s  are  found  in  chapters  xvii  and  xviii.  which  deal  with 
the  very  important  questions  of  the  .social  and  political  organization  of 
the  early  English  kingdoms.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  Kentish 
laws  present  a  type  of  sodal  otgsniaatimi  which  difien  in  a  very  striking 
manner  fiom  that  of  Wessex.  On  p.  963  Mr.  Oman  seems  to  assume  that 
the  latter  is  merdy  a  later  development  from  the  former : 

Another  point  of  obvioiu  signilioaiioe  in  Ine's  law  is  that  the  gMithcuiid  man  of  tho 
■spsrior  obM  with  hia  1.200  •hilliag  wwegeld  U  worth  sis  tisMS  tt»  osnl  witii  his 
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200  shilling  vftloatkm.  In  the  Kent  of  Aethelbert,  lesH  than  a  hundred  years  before* 

the  oorl  had  been  warth  no  more  than  throe  times  the  ceorl.  Tho  rulativo  astimation  of 
the  ordinary  freeman  to  tho  great  landowner  has  evidently  fallen  in  tlio  interval. 

But  the  evidence  that  the  eorl,  or  to  be  nioio  accurate  the  eorlcund  man, 
was  worth  three  times  the  ceorl  comes  not  from  the  laws  of  Aethelberht 
bat  from  those  of  Hlothliere  and  Eadric,  and  therefore  from  a  time  cer> 
tainfy  not  nune  tium  twenty  and  probably  not  more  than  ten  years  anterior 
to  the  lawB  of  Ine.  Again,  Mr.  Oman  lays  great  etfees  on  the  development 
of  '  nobility  by  service which  he  appears  to  regard  as  practically  rovola* 
tionizing  the  condition  of  English  society  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  evidence  here  is  derived  mainly  from  the  use  of  the  words  eorl 
{eorlcund)  and  gemtli  {ge^ithcund),  the  former  of  which  he  reiiards  as  the 
term  for  '  hereditary  nobleman the  latter  for  '  a  regular  member  of  the 
king's  war-band '.  But  surely  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  tliat  the  difference  is 
more  than  one  of  mere  terminology.  Again,  Ur.  Oman  appears  to  draw 
no  distinction  betwem  tiie  expressions  gt»Uk  and  yesUheund  wan.  On 
page  371  he  speaks  of  *  his  *  (i.e.  the  long's)  getUheund  men,  which  is  not 
a  form  of  expression  used  in  the  laws.  Again,  on  page  359  he  says,  *  in  one 
place  the  member  of  the  royal  following  is  called  a  gesitlicund  man,'  but 
this  rests  on  the  ansumption  that  in  the  passage  in  question  (Wihtred,  §  5) 
the  word  dryhtne  necessarily  means  the  king,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
other  passages  in  the  same  code  in  which  this  word  is  used.  On  the  otiwr 
hand,  on  page  975  he  apparently  accepts  the  identification  of  the  twelfhynde 
daaa  with  the  highest  dass  of  the  gesithcund  men.  But  the  twelfhynde 
statns  is  plainly  hereditary.  Until  evidence  is  brought  to  the  contrary  a 
presumption  plainly  lies  in  favour  of  believing  that  the  term  ffeffithcund  {\i\ce 
corlcuml)  implies  a  hereditary  (|ualification — as  in  the  phrase  (/esi(kun(ies 
Cannes  in  the  Sordleoda  Im/u}  Incidently  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  fail 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  which  the  author  seems  to  find  in  the  oo-exbbence 
of  a  hereditary  nobility  with  a  highly  developed  comitatus. 

It  is  in  dealing  widi  pfoU^ma  of  political  and  social  organisation  that 
q»ecial  linguistic  knowledge  is  necessary  more  than  anywhere  else,  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  what  may  be  called  semi-technical  terms. 
Thus  it  is  misleading  to  use  the  word  it  itmi  as  a  (collective)  singular  sub- 
stantive like  senatus.  For  this  the  authorities  give  us  no  warrant,  and  such 
usage  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  assumption  that  the  icUan  were  u  more  definitely 
constituted  body  than  we  are  justified  in  believing.  Again,  in  dealing 
with  the  word  fyrd  we  have  to  remember  that  the  devdoimient  of  meaning 
was  as  follows:  (1)  journey  {ci.  faran)^  (2)  expedition,  (3)  army;  the 
translation  *  levy '  can  scarcel  v  be  justified.  Mr.  Oman  is  apparently 
reluctant  to  allow  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  army  was  a  mounted  force. 
Thus  on  page  453  he  translates  the  passage  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
a.  877,  Ad/red  .  .  .  mid Jierde  rail,  by  'Alfred  .  .  .  rode  .  .  .  with  such  mounted 
men  as  he  poaseased ' ;  yet  in  other  annals,  e.  g.  894,  896,  sio  fierd  {seo 
jini)  is  used  as  tiie  sub jeot  of  rod  <Mrybrrail. 

Mr.  Oman's  treatment  of  the  later  part  of  the  AngkhSaxon  period 

*  The  quotAtion  on  pp.  470  f.  appears  to  be  a  combinatloil  of  pswMigeB  derived 
fiDon  the  doeuments  known  as  Be  Leodnedinedtm  sod  NoHHeoda  iagUf  but  I  canaot  Aad 
the  plmM  *  was  «atitled  to  be  0eMilettiui  \ 
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k  much  more  aatia&ctory.  He  pnmdes  «  cleu  Mid  very  ieed*ble  ecootmt 

of  the  course  of  events.  In  this  .section  he  appears  to  have  used  meet 
if  not  the  whole  of  tlie  availabU'  English  and  Latin  authorities  with 
considerable  skill.  This  period  has  in  the  past  received  more  adequate 
attention  than  that  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  we  venture  to  think  that 
Mr.  Onuin's  treatment  of  it  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  that  of 
any  of  liis  piedecesson.  A  good  deal  moie  uae  might  have  been  nude 
of  the  Scandinavian  evidence*  and  we  acaiody  think  tiiat  the  tnie 
significance  of  Alfred's  reign  is  saffidentJy  recognized.  In  general, 
however,  this  section  is  greatly  to  be  commended,  and  will  go  far  to 
supply  a  want  much  felt  by  students  of  early  English  historj'.  An  equally 
satisfactory  account  of  the  Heptarchic  period,  we  fear,  still  remains  a 
desideratum. 

F.  G.  M.  Beck. 


The  Victoria  History  of  London^  including  London  u  ithin  the  Bars,  West' 
'   mtiMter,  and  SouUiumrk.   Bditcd  by  W.  Page.   Vol.  I.  (London: 
Constable,  1910.) 

Thk  Victoria  County  Histories  embody  a  conij)rehensive  effort  to  describe 
fnlly,  systematically,  and  scientifically  the  topography,  local  history,  and 
local  antiquities  of  England,  county  by  county,  ^le  method  adopted 
to  achieve  this  coloasal  task  is  the  collective  industry  of  many  worken. 

Breaking  loose  from  the  old  ideal  of  one  single-handed,  all-sufficing  genius — 
an  ideal  which  has  at  the  best  yielded  only  magnificent  fragments — the 
Victoria  History  aims  at  reaching  completion  with  reasonable  speed  and 
with  reasonable  efficiency  by  co-operation.  It  is  already  evident  that  the 
scheme  is  not  unpractical.  Already  more  than  fifty  volumes  have  appeared, 
and  though  no  <me  county  has  as  yet  been  wholly  finished,  several  seem  to 
be  approaching  their  end,  and  the  whole  work,  despite  various  hindrances, 
is  going  steadily  forward.  The  quality  is  admittedly  as  satisfactory  as 
the  quantity.  No  one  man  can,  indeed,  presume  to  judge  of  the  whole. 
But  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  volumes  are  not  only  well-printed  and, 
in  general,  very  well  illustrated,  but  also  take  rank  as  the  best  historical 
accounts  of  our  English  counties,  and,  at  least  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
supersede  the  older  county  histories.  Their  contents  are,  no  doubt,  imeven. 
Many  sections  are  first  rate ;  others,  not  perhaps  many,  are  bad*  Bat 
that  is  equally  tme  of  the  older  histories  which,  written  each  by  one  man, 
were  necessarily  better  on  some  subjects  than  on  others.  Moreover,  time 
and  experience  seem  already  to  be  removing  this  inequality.  It  is  early  days 
to  attempt  co  operative  research  in  individualistic  England.  Too  many 
of  our  workci-s  still  dream  of  makijig  immortal  discoveries  at  their  first 
burst — such  discoveries  as  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  of  them  will  never 
be  capable  of  achieving.  Vnm  this  point  of  view  the  Victoria  Histwry 
Is  an  admirable  and  interesting  e^qperiment^  which  deserves  the  attention 
and  empathy  and  active  help  of  our  best  historical  soholaes. 

The  volume  now  before  us  contains  two  distinct  sections.  Pp.  1-170 
deal  with  Roman  London  and  with  the  Anglo^Sazim  remains.   The  rest 
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oi  the  volume— moie  than  twice  ae  long  as  the  fint  section— compzises  the 
eodenastical  hiatoiy  of  the  city  and  its  forfy-five  or  more  zeligioua  houses. 
Boman  London  is  peihaps  tiie  best— or  worst— instance  of  the  weaker 
side  of  Bomano-British  archaeology.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  so  folly 
ittostiated  that  mizture  of  joofound  interest  and  profound  ignorance 
which  characterizes  so  many  Romano-British  archaeologists.  Beooids  of 
Roman  objects  discovered  in  London  abound  in  bewildering  and  ov^ 
whelming  plenty.  The  paf?os  of  archaeolo|jical  journals  and  other  treatises 
are  crammed  with  them.  But  only  a  very  small  proportion  is  really  worth 
preservation.  The  editors  and  others  who  have  so  carefully  printed  these 
notices  have  too  often  recorded  the  WTong  things.  They  describe  the 
exhibitors  much  more  carefully  than  the  exhibits :  they  tell  us  regularly 
who  bronght  the  objects  before  their  societies  and  omit  to  state  where 
they  were  loimd,  or  what  they  weie»  or  what  was  found  with  them— 
and  BO  forth.  If  we  take,  lor  instance,  the  records  of  mosaic  floors,  .baths, 
and  similar  stmetoies,  audi  remains  have  been  found  in  the  appropriate 
parts  of  London  in  shoals ;  moot  have  been  noted  in  print,  many  have 
been  p1*««^,  a  few  mosaics  have  even  been  taken  up  and  re -erected  in 
museums.  Tet  we  do  not  know  for  sure  the  plan  of  a  single  Boman  house 
or  the  line  of  any  street  in  Londinium.  At  Trier,  where  men  have  dwelt 
no  less  continuously — perhaps  even  more  continuo\isly — than  in  Roman 
London,  the  ingenious  researches  of  German  archacolo^nsts  have  recovered 
for  us,  at  no  great  cost  of  money,  the  whole  street-plan  of  the  former 
Augusta  Treverorum.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done  in  London.  The 
patriotism  of  London  has  rarely  troubled  itself  about  anything  save  the 
present  or  the  future. 

It  is  this  ehaos  of  multltuduuniB  and  ill-recorded  focts  that  the  con- 
teibutors  to  die  volume  before  me  have  had  to  handle.  That  they  have 
aucceeded  in  tiieir  formidable  task  cannot  be  asserted  without  quaUiication. 
They  have  not,  indeed,  attempted  a  complete  success.  Very  wisely, 
they  do  not  {oofess  to  give  a  history  of  Roman  London  or  to  estimate 
its  importance  and  the  value  of  its  trade  and  civilization.  The  reader 
who  expects  finished  historical  conclusions  which  he  can  adopt  straight  off, 
as  being  the  best  possible  at  the  present  time,  must  not  seek  them  here. 
But  they  have  made  a  real  effort  to  sort  and  sift  the  vast  material,  and 
they  have  certainly  beaten  out  no  small  part  of  the  path  which  future 
inquirers  must  follow.  Their  work  falls  into  three  sections.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Smith  (pp.  1-43)  classifies  and  enumerates  the  burials  found  in  and  round 
Roman  London,  and  evolves,  partly  on  their  evidence,  a  theory  of  the 
roads  idddi  approached  the  city  from  without.  ISi.  F.  W.  Beader  gives 
a  detailed  and  minute  account  of  the  nature  and  course  of  the  Boman 
«!ity  wall  and  of  all  the  various  fragments  of  it  which  survive.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Walters  and  Uisa  GL  H.  Oalthrop  embody  in  a  topographical  index  a  vast 
number  of  detailed  records  of  Roman  finds,  arranged  by  streets  in  alpha- 
betical  orde  r.  Obviously,  this  laborious  collection  of  material  will  have  very 
real  value  for  future  workers,  and  if  it  is  here  presented  to  us  with  some 
intermingled  errors,  if — for  example — inscriptions  are  misinterpreted 
several  times,  this  may  vex  those  who  expected  an  accurate  and  finished 
picture,  but  will  be  pardoned  by  any  one  who  understands  the  chaotic 
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material  before  all  the  four  contrilmtors.  It  is  projMT  to  add  that  the 
illustrations  are  both  numerous  and  wi  ll  <  hoscii  and  well  'produced,  and 
are  reinforced  by  several  useful  and  interesting  plans. 

So  far  as  there  is  a  theory  of  Boman  London  in  thetie  padres,  it  is  this : 
that  tlie  place  in  early  Boman  days  was  quite  nnimpoffean^  and  tiiat  in 
ooneeqiMiice  the  fiiet  Roman  roads  were  taken  past  but  not  lliion|^  it ; 
then  it  developed  and  die  roads  were  deflected  to  traverse  it,  and  Anally 
walls  were  built  around  it.  This,  in  the  rough,  is  Mr.  Smith's  theory',  ' 
and  he  has  since  set  it  forth  in  a  paper  read  last  December  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  of  which  he  has  very  kiiull\  scut  me  a  copv.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  accept  this  theory.  It  appears  to  me,  in  the  tirst  place,  to  lack 
pfoof.  The  evidenoe  for  ike  roads  wUdi  avoid  London  zests  largely  on 
bnrials,  Irat  the  three  roads  principally  concerned  are  only  'proved' 
by  three  burials  each,  and  three  burials  are  wholly  insufficient  to  prove 
aioad.  Indeed,  as  the  people  of  Londinium  buried  their  dead  in  cemeteries, 
like  most  townsfolk,  and  not  solely  and  wholly  by  roadsides,  burials  are 
not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  proc  iso  direction  of  the  roads  outside 
Londinium.  Mr.  Smith's  own  very  interesting  map  of  the  burials  (Plan  A) 
shows  a  large  number  which  ate  nowhere  near  any  roads.  In  the  second 
place,  tiiis  Hheoiy  seems  to  me  to  conflict  with  obvious  probabilitiea.  It 
is  no  doubt  possible  that  Londinium  hardly  existed  in  a.d.  43  when  the 
Otandian  conquest  be|ptn  and  when  the  road-making  doubtless  also  began. 
The  town  may  have  sprung  to  full  growth  in  the  fifteen  years  which 
passed  before  Boudicca's  rising.  But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  it  sprang 
up  away  from  existing  roads.  Towns  often  spring  up  beside  roads  :  some 
reason  is  needed  to  explain  why  the  rapidly  growing  Londinium  carefully 
avmded  oootaet  with  any  of  the  roads  laid  ont  Usa  or  twelve  years  before, 
and  equally  carefully  re^ndned  &om  using  the  Inidge  across  the  Thames 
which  must  have  been  built  for  one  of  them.  Moreover,  the  route  chosen 
for  that  particular  road,  close  to  the  present  Westminster  Bridge,  crosses 
ground  which  in  Roman  times  must  have  been  partly  marsh.  It  appears 
to  nie  ininh  more  reasonable  to  suppose — for  on  anv  theory  we  get  no 
fvirther  than  supposition — that  the  first  Roman  roads  to  and  from  Ixjndon 
reached  the  Thames  at  a  point  practically  identical  with  the  later  Romano- 
British  city,  and  that  that  city,  whether  large  or  small  or  non-existent 
in  pre-Boman  days,  developed  round  the  bridge  and  road-ends  which 
were  a  prindpal  cause  of  its  rise  and  prosperity. 

The  Romano- British  chapters  are  followed  by  a  short  section  on  A!mlo 
Saxon  remains.  I  am  not  competent  to  criticize  this.  l>eyond  attesting  the 
excellence  of  its  illustrations.  But  in  this  Review  it  may  l)e  proper  to  sav 
that  the  article  is  strictly  what  its  title  suggests,  an  archaeological  account 
of  remains ;  it  makes  no  attempt  at  an  historical  sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon 
London. 

I  may  conclude  by  a  demurrer  to  the  use  of  *  Gaulish  *,  to  describe 
Samian  pottery,  in  the  Romano-British  chapters.  The  epithet  n»y 
be  used  to  d^'scribe  pottery  which  wc  know  to  have  been  made  in  Gaul — 
althou^di,  as  onr  knowledge  that  a  pot  is  (Jaulisli  usually  comes  from 
a  previous  knowledge  that  it  was  made  at  (say)  I^zoux  or  La  Graufesenque, 
the  term  '  Gaulish  *  is  seldom  really  needed.  But  when,  as  in  this  volume, 
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it  is  used  for  8>mian  generally,  it  is  merely  misleading.  For  instance, 
one  mds  twice  on  p.  108  that  such  and  such  a  site  has  yielded  Gaulish 
pottery,  of  which  one  piece  is  German.  In  such  a  case  the  term  *  Gaulish  * 
reases  to  have  any  pioper  meaning.  After  all,  *  Samian '  is  quite  a  good  and 
simple  term :  /n^  tt&m  Ko^ic^Mroy.  F.  Havkbfibld, 

The  ecclesiastic  ill  half  of  this  volume  is  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of 
"work,  mainly  by  seven  ladies,  though  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox  and  others  have  taken 
some  part.  The  number  of  misprinte  is  small,  and  the  best  literature  has 
been  used,  though  Liebennann*8  Oetebte  der  Anffdtadiaen  should  have  been 
cited  instead  of  Thoxpe,  and  theze  aie  some  other  instances  of  the  citation 
of  obsolete  boohs,  as  when  the  Chzonicle  is  quoted  from  tiie  edition  in  the 
BoUs  Series. 

The  general  history  of  the  church  in  London  is  full  and  interesting, 
but  it  is  a  serious  omission  that  an  account  of  the  diocese  as  a  whole  is  not 
given.  It  ought  to  appear  somewhere  in  the  Victoria  History,  and  no  other 
place  can  be  as  suitable  as  the  present  volume,  which  deals  with  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark.  But  the  religious  life  of  Ix)ndon  is  fully  and 
picturesquely  described,  with  well-chosen  instances  from  a  wide  range  of 
reading.  Especially  the  evidence  for  the  growth  of  the  parochial  system 
from  the  muniments  of  St.  Paul's  is  well  stated ;  but  we  could  wish  that  the 
London  peculiars  were  more  fully  specified,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  those  jurisdictions.  The  later  periods  also  are  well  treated,  the  Reforma- 
tion proceedings  bemg  fully  chronicled.  The  Oommonwealth  troubles  are 
duly  described,  with  ample  citations  from  such  sources  as  parish  registers ; 
but  Dr.  SHiaw's  important  Hittar^  rfthe  Ckwrehjhm  1640  to  1660  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  In  the  eighteenth  century  dissent  has  more 
space  than  the  church,  though  its  history  was  equally  one  of  decay ;  but 
dissent  before  the  Restoration  deserved  more  attention  than  it  receives. 
The  later  story  is  adequately  treated,  with  a  supply  of  useful  statistics. 
The  narrative  is  duly  dispassionate,  though  sometimes  personal  preferences 
enhven  it  without  detriment  to  accuracy. 

The  account  of  the  religious  foundatiojis  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  work.  St.  Paul's,  its  constitution,  and  its  estates  are  admirably  treated, 
though  the  architecture  might  be  a  little  more  clearly  described,  and  we 
ought  to  have  been  told  when  election  to  the  deanery  passed  to  the  crown. 
At  St  Paul's  the  modem  organisation,  down  to  the  status  of  the  vergers, 
is  fully  given ;  at  Westminster  the  story  practically  ceases  with  Atterbuxy, 
for  whom  the  Stratford  Papers  are  didy  cited.  Not  a  word  is  said  as  to 
the  modem  constitution  of  the  abbey  or  the  special  rights  of  the  dean, 
A  topic  which  Atterbury  might  naturally  have  sug^sted  and  which  has 
not  lost  its  interest.  Nor  are  the  Westminster  estates  as  fully  detailed  as 
is  desirable.  The  treasurer's  revenues,  we  are  only  told,  came  from  'some 
twenty-four  demesne  manors  The  Domesday  list  of  estates  is  not  given, 
nor  any  other  except  that  of  the  Valor  Ecdesiasticus.  There  is  nothing 
to  tell  us  that  Westminster  had  owned  Hampstead  in  Middlesex,  or  by 
a  later  title  the  manor  of  Belsize  within  Hampstead.  Nor  do  we  learn 
what  peculiars  the  abbey  held  ;  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Hamp- 
stead was  a  peculiar.    The  account  of  the  other  religious  houses  is  for 
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the  most  part  uniform  and  atle<|uate  :  it  is  exceptional  that  Dr.  Cox 
has  omitted  to  give  a  list  of  the  estates  surrendered  by  the  canonn  of 
Southwark.  Perhaps  the  best  is  the  account  of  St.  Bartiiolouiew's  Hospital. 
Of  many  of  the  minor  establiahmoits  only  fragmentazy  zecnds  liave  mtr- 
vived,  bat  iJie  most  is  made  of  tbem,  and  there  are  clear  deecriptions  and 
photogiapfas  of  a  number  of  Beak.  The  quite  considerable  estates  held 
the  different  orders  of  friars,  especially  the  Qrey  Friars  and  the  Minore.Hses, 
is  an  interesting  point.  Unfortunately  no  account  is  pven  of  the  history 
and  constitntion  of  the  Temple  and  the  Savoy  in  their  present  state. 
The  former  surely  deserved  attention,  if  not  the  latter ;  and  the  list  of 
leoent  maaten  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital  might  easily  have  been  made 
ptifect  Bat  in  spite  of  some  omissions,  the  wont  of  which  is  that  of  tiie 
parish  boundaries  in  the  maps  of  London  at  various  periods,  the  work 
excites  our  admiration  and  gratitude.  E.  W,  Watsov. 

Die  Genmnm  im  Romischen  Reick ;  Theoderie^  der  Groue*  Yon  GsoBO 
PnnsomniR.  (Mainz :  Kirohheim,  1910.) 

This  book  lorms  one  of  the  series  'Weltgeschichte  in  Karsktertiildem',  in 
which  history  is  related  in  popular  form  round  a  centacal  figure,  though  it 
is  explained  that  the  volumes  are  not  biographies,  but  histories ;  and  for 
this  purpose  few  characters  are  better  suited  than  Theodoric,  who  may  be 
said  to  sum  up  in  his  person  the  story  of  the  Ostrogothic  nation.  The  book 
opens  with  a  description  of  some  imaginary  games  in  the  circus  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  which  the  young  Theodoric,  then  a  hostage  in  the  emperor's 
hands,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  present,  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the 
eariier  history  of  the  Goths  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Italy.  Wi'  then  have  the  central  portion  of  the  volume,  the  full  account 
of  Theodoric's  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  foreign  policy,  of  his  buildings,  and 
of  the  state  of  art  and  literature  in  his  time.  After  the  narrative  of  his 
later  years  and  death  the  author  refers  to  his  place  in  legend  ;  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
conquered  Goths  and  of  the  literary  labours  of  Osssiodorus ;  and  the  volume 
ends  witii  a  short  summary  of  Italian  history  down  to  751.  A  special 
feature  is  the  fine  iUustiataons,  of  which  there  are  ninety-eight. 

The  earlier  history  down  to  498  seems  to  be  mainly  based  upon  Schmidt^s 
GeschichU  der  deuUchen  SUimme,  and  is  narrated  very  shortly,  indeed 
accuracy  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  l)revity,  as  when  we  are  told  that 
Theodoric  received  a  triumph  and  a  statue  for  suppressing  a  revolt  (p.  27), 
by  which  only  that  of  Illus  can  be  meant,  whereas  Theodoric  was  in  fact 
recalled  before  reaching  the  scene  of  action.  The  best  portion  of  the  book 
is  the  atteactive,  and  on  the  whole  sound  and  faithful,  description  of 
Theodoric's  rule  in  Italy.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  in  a  book  of  this  kind 
to  avoid  some  exaggeration  in  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  the  hero,  and 
the  author  sometimes  seems  to  forget  his  own  admission  (p.  35)  that  the 
Romano-Germanic  kingdom  was  the «  reation  of  Odovacar.  The  chief  merit 
of  Theodoric,  therefore,  besides  his  foreign  policy,  which  was  all  his  own, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  aftw  the  lan^ss  roving  Ufe  which  he  had  led  he 
was  able  to  take  his  predecessor's  place  as  the  ruler  of  a  settled  kingdom  $ 
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and  in  uaing  the  tegtimony  of  Procopius  we  must  zemember  that,  ae  an 
enemy  of  Justmian,  he  was  intensted  in  esctoUing  the  Gothic  rale.  On  the 

other  hand.  Professor  Pfeilschifter  is  Burely  right  in  rejecting  the  opijiion  of 
those  who  beUttle  Theodorio  in  comparison  with  Chlodovech,  becaiue  he 
left  nothing  lasting  behind  him  ;  to  which  he  gives  the  obvious  answer 
that  Chlodovech  had  the  fhoice  between  Catholicism  and  Arianism.  while 
Theodorio  found  his  people  Arians,  and  that  the  Franks  had  their  native 
seats  behind  them  to  draw  upon,  while  the  Goths  were  an  isolated  body  of 
emigrants  (p.  38).  Unfortunately  he  has  a  practice,  of  which  this  passage 
is  a  conspicuous  example,  of  giving  extracts  from  other  writers  without 
aaying  whence  they  are  taken,  so  that,  except  by  reading  through  all  the 
Utemtme  of  the  subject,  one  has  no  means  of  knowing  against  whom  this 
polemic  is  diiected.  As  there  are  notes  at  the  end»  the  omission  seems  quite 
unnecessary. 

A  few  points  need  correction.  Theodorie,  son  of  Triarius,  was  not  Aspar*8 

son-in-law  (p.  7),  but  his  wife's  nephew.  When  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Visigothic  king  Theodoric  I  as  Alaric's  grandson  (p.  24),  he  must  be  fcHinlring 
of  Theodoric  II,  whom  Sidonius,  perhaps  by  a  poetic  licence,  so  describes. 
Much  more  serious  is  it  that  Amalaswintha  is  made  to  mnrrv  Theodahad 
(p.  111).  Surely  every  reader  of  the  letters  of  (  assiodorus  knows  that 
Theodahad  had  a  wife,  Gudeliva,  and  that  the  j)artiiership  between  the 
cousins  was  in  the  kingdom  only  :  indeed,  the  existence  of  Theodahad's 
wife  probably  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  about  Amalaswintha's  over- 
throw. The  Amal  origin  of  Eutharic  is  generally  recognized  to  be  an 
invention  of  CSassioclonis,  and  should  not  have  been  stated  as  a  isct  (p.  58). 
The  book  would  have  been  more  useful  if  it  contained  an  index ;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  the  editors  of  the  series,  not  the  autiior,  who  are  responsible  for 
this  omissbn.  B.  W.  Brooks. 


Kabl  vofN  AmRa.  Ber  SUA  •»  der  yemumtehen  Rechtasymbolik.  (Ab- 
handlungen  der  Kdniglich  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissensehaften, 
Phjlosophisch-philologische  und  historische  Klasse,  XXV,  1.  Hflnchen, 
1909.) 

This  is  a  fascinating  investigation  hv  a  great  master  of  legal  lore.  Professor 
K.  von  Amira  is  not  content  to  study  comparative  jurisprudence  in  legal 
enactments  and  in  notices  of  legal  customs.  He  very  rightly  turns  from  these 
to  the  evidence  of  ceremonial  acts  and  pictures.  The  symbolical  meaning  of 
implements  and  gestures  supplemented,  on  many  occasions,  utterances 
by  word  of  month.  The  materials  collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe  as 
to  the  use  of  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  status  of  a  person 
or  marking  a  juridical  act  are  suggestive  in  many  respects.  Although 
some  of  the  instances  adduced  have  often  been  discussed  before,  it  is  by 
collecting  them  and  observing  each  in  the  reflected  light  thrown  by  other 
cases  that  the  author  is  able  to  trace  the  probable  meaning  of  many  an 
obscure  custom.  He  starts  from  the  characteristics  of  the  white  staff 
of  the  wanderer,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  verge  of  the  messenger,  the 
baton  of  commanders,  the  wand  of  the  judge,  the  sceptre  of  the  king, 
the  symbolical  stick  of  the  person  executing  a  donation  or  a  transfer,  &c. 
VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  cm.  o  o 
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It  is  almost  superfluous  to  increase  the  {jreat  store  of  illuatratious  t  ollected 
by  Proft'ssor  von  Aiiiira,  but  I  sliould  like  to  remind  him  of  one  or  two 
English  custoiiui,  wluch  go  well  with  IiIh  materials.  With  the  instances  of 
htSSOb  «iper?iting  tlw  tasks  of  workmen  uolj  be  oompftxed  tlie  Stoodcigli 
custom  of  zequiiing  Soemm  to  ride  out  on  boondays  with  sticks  in  otdcr 
to  watch  over  the  rural  work  of  servile  tenants.  The  practices  of  surrender 
and  admittance  in  Bn^^h  copyhold  centre  round  a  use  of  the  /estura 
which  certainly  reminds  us  of  the  use  of  the  affatomia  of  Prankish  law 
(p.  145,  cf.  ViUainagr  In  EnijUind,  p.  373).  The  view  that  the  ancient  *i<7i7/u»/i 
was  not  ne('essarilya8eal,  but  a  personal  object,  symbolizing  the  transference 
of  authority  through  a  messenger  (p.  101),  may  be  supported  by  frequent 
lefisrenoes  in  Domesday  Book  to  rings  used  for  the  purpose  of  investitan. 

One  donht  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  reader  of  tins 
interesting  mon(^raph.  Why  should  the  instances  of  the  uae  of  the  staff 
or  stick  in  legal  ceremonies  be  reduced  to  the  development  of  one  main 
practice — namely,  of  the  wanderer's  stafT  *  Surely  a  bough  or  stick  is 
naturally  used  to  perform  different  services,  and  ceremonial  usages  may 
spring  from  any  one  of  them.  The  stick  is  there  not  only  to  lean  upon, 
but  also  to  strike,  to  beckon,  Ac.  Why  should  the  maisbal's  bAton  neoes- 
aarily  be  derived  from  a  messenger's  staff  and  not  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
authority  ?  After  all  Professor  von  Amira  does  not  find  it  possible  to  go 
back  to  the  equipment  of  a  wanderer  in  the  case  of  the  fesluca  of  the 
vindex  and  of  the  vitif^  of  a  centuno.  Even  so,  the  wand  often  appears  as 
a  slight  reed  or  bough,  which  is  evidently  intended  not  to  serve  as  a  support 
but  to  perform  magic.  The  golden  bough,  of  which  Mr.  Frazer  has  made 
so  much,  is  not  primarily  the  implement  of  a  weary  wanderer.  Doubts  of 
tiiis  kind  axe,  however,  inseparaUe  from  the  natuie  of  1^  inquiry  itself : 
it  cannot  be  pvessed  into  the  shape  of  a  rigid  demonstration.  Let  us  be 
grateful  to  Ftofessor  von  Amira  for  the  wealth  of  informati«m  which  he 
hassnpplied.  P.  Vinooradofp. 

VUae  Sandarum  Hibemiae.    Recognovit  prolegomenis  notis  indicibus 
instnudt  C.  Plummbii.  2  vols.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1910.) 

John  Ooloan  was  a  Fmnoisean  from  Cddaff  in  Inishowen,  and  his 
Hves  of  Irish  saints  are  contained  in  two  volumes  published  at  Lonvain 
in  1645  and  1647.  Patrick  Fleming  from  Ix>uth,  another  Franciscan, 
wrote  t)ic  CnUfctanca  Sacra,  published  at  Ix)uvain  in  1677.  Growths  of  Irish 
hagiology  may  also  \ye  collected  here  and  there  in  the  vast  forest  of  volumes 
of  the  Bollandists.  Mr.  Plummer's  object  is  to  make  acceiisible  to  students 
of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  certam  materials  contained  in  Hiese  books 
or  in  manuscripts  not  printed  before.  He  gives  only  Latin  eompoeitions 
in  these  volumes,  but  promises  to  deal  in  future  with  several  <rf  the  Irish 
lives.  The  lives  he  has  now  ]Mnnted  come  from  four  manuscripts,  two  of 
which  are  in  Dublin  and  two  in  the  Bodleian,  while  a  similar  manuscript, 
priiitAul  in  1888  at  the  cxpen.se  of  the  lute  Lord  Bute,  is  used  for  cora- 
pari.son.  The  introduction  Ijegins  with  un  account  of  these  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Plunimer  censures  the  edition  of  the  Oodez  SalmatioeDttS,  as  Lord 
Bute's  manuscript  is  called,  and  his  criticism  suggests  a  correctioB  as 
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to  the  scribes  who  wrote  the  manuscript.  If  the  note  as  to  brother  John 
Mae  Tifihearnain  '  de  Ergallia  who  asks  as  a  8Prib«»  for  a  prayer,  is  incor- 
rectly printed,  as  Mr.  Pluminer  states  after  a  pernonal  examination  of  the 
codex,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  another  error  in  the  printing 
of  the  entry  of  brother  Dermot,  who  also  asks  for  a  prayer,  and  that  his 
phiaae  *  anima  Deimidi  I  Dhonchadha  *  is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as 
bfother  John  Mac  Tif^eanuun's,  and  should  be  read  in  foil:  *  anima 
Dennicii  o  Theaghlach  Dhunchadha/  and  rendered  "  Dermot  from  Tully- 
hnnco  *  and  not  '  Dermot  O'Donohoe Teasthlach  Dhunchadha  (the 
family  or  hearth  of  Dimojih)  was  the  tribe  name  of  the  Mac  Ti<:heniaiii8» 
and  is  preserved  in  the  imnie  of  the  barony  of  Tullyhuiico  in  C'avan. 

The  two  Dublin  manuscripts  are  copied  from  the  same  original.  Reeves 
lias  of  opinion  that  the  OodexClkenieiuis,m«itioned  as  (me  Mmrces 
by  CSolgan,  vas  not  one  of  these,  bat  nevertheless  had  some  relaticmship 
to  them  and  came  like  tJiem  from  a  Franciscan  house.  Mr.  Plummer 
maintains  that  the  Dublin  manuscript  which  is  in  Primate  Marsh's  libiaiy*' 
is  that  used  by  (Oliran.  Reeves,  by  a  conclusive  argument  drawn  fmm 
a  correction  in  Primate  Marsh's  ?naniiscript,  proved  that  it  was  the  one 
vised  by  Fleming  in  his  CoUeclanm  Sacra,  and  by  him  called  Codex  Ard- 
machanus.  The  evidence  is  not  complete  as  to  the  non-existence  of  a  third 
manuscript  which  may  be  the  tme  Oodex  Kilkenienris.  Mr.  Plnmmer 
says: 

I  eumofc  diaoovw  in  the  US.  ItMlf  any  groimd  for  «ith«r  of  the  naines  ghren 

to  it  by  Hil^an  and  Fleniini;  rt'sjjprtivply.  Tlie  former  han  been  more  commonly  adopted. 
Reevfts  thought  the  latter  more  approprUte,  though  be  does  not  give  any  reason  for 
hk  opinion. 

The  reasons  are  perhaps  discoverable  o\itside  the  manuscript.  Fleming 
lived  near  enough  to  the  time  of  dispersion  of  many  of  the  Armagh  books 
to  haTs  heard  abont  the  original  place  of  the  manuscript,  and  so  spoke 
of  it  aa  *  Aidmaohanus  *.  Beeves  was  deeply  attaciied  to  Armani,  and 
mentioned  with  admiration  the  verses  in  its  praise  of  peihapa  the  only 
English  poet  who  has  written  in  Irish  : 

Ro  dheat  in  nrdrnarlia  tna.H 
Ceanniacht  eagna  aireachaa, 
AidMdi  aobbdha  re  mao  De 
Saithe  leoidha  soaeklthe. 

I  found  in  Armagh  the  Hpleadid ; 
MeeknesH.  wisdom,  prudence. 
Fasting  in  obedience  to  the  8on  of  God» 
Noble  prosperoua  men  of  leamtng. 

The  verses  require  revision,  but  they  express  Reeves'  constant  feeling  for 
Atma^  as  an  ancient  seat  of  learning.  He  loved  troth,  but  was  not  a  man 
to  allow  any  fitetazy  i^oxy  to  be  taken  on  uncertain  grounds  horn  Arma^. 
Lastly,  there  were  many  communications  between  the  Franci.s(  an  convent 
of  Kilkenny  and  those  of  Louvain  and  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome.  The  con- 
federation of  Kilkenny  was  meeting  in  Colgan's  time,  and  its  arms  are 
carved  upon  the  case  which  rontains  the  bones  of  his  great  contemporarv, 
Luke  Wadding.  All  Mr.  Flummer  says  on  the  history  of  his  original 
manuscripts  is  interesting,  mixed  up  as  these  are  with  the  actions  of  the 
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times,  with  the  relation  between  the  Irish  literary  clans  and  the  religious 
orders,  and  with  the  union  of  their  rehgious  zeal  and  tli^ir  patriotism. 
Like  ever)'  one  who  has  studied  Colgan  and  Fleminp.  ho  ib  touched  by 
their  pure  devotion  to  learning  amid  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  privations 
of  exile.  ' 

The  date  of  one  of  the  Oxfoid  maniucriptB  ie  placed  by  Mr.  lladan 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy*  and  of  the  othei  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth.  Nearly  all  die  livea  contain  older  matenale,  and  some 

of  them  enclose  fragments  of  very  ancient  litoratnro  and  oven  pieces  of 
actual  liistor}'.  The  iiianuscripts  having  been  thoroughly  discu.ssed.  the 
sources  of  the  separate  lives  are  considered  and  then  liieir  character 
and  composition.  Au  eUborate  summary  of  their  contents  follows,  which 
M  in  &et  a  general  view  of  Imh  society  and  institations  in  the  eariy 
middle  ages.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  chapter  of  nearly  sixty  pagea  on  tlM 
heathen  folk-lore  and  mythol<^  to  be  dissected  out  of  these  lives  of 
Celtic  saints.  Thirty-two  lives  are  printed  with  footnotes,  chiefly  textual. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  vohnne  are  an  index  of  places  and  one  of  persons, 
a  Latin  glossa^^^  and  an  explanation  of  ninetv-fwo  Irish  words,  and 
three  pages  of  addenda  and  corrigenda.  Each  hfe  has  many  {xaaaagei 
vrorthy  of  lemark,  and  besides  Itoe  dwelt  upon  in  the  prolegomena 
many  others  might  be  aooompanied  by  eommentary  or  illnstration,  so 
ridi  is  llie  (»e  which  lb.  Plummer  has  digged  from  the  hagiological  nunc. 
The  relation  of  these  compositions  and  of  particular  parts  of  them  to  Irish 
literary  forms  is  scarcely  entered  upon,  and  may  probably  be  reserved  for 
the  notes  on  the  promised  lives  in  Irish.  Thus  in  the  firet  life,  that  of 
St.  Abban,  there  is  a  good  instance  of  the  repartee  of  which  Irbh  literature 
has  so  many  examples.  The  mother  of  the  na^-ent  saint  addresses  four 
lines  to  her  hiotiitt,  Bishop  Ibar,  asking  aid,  and  he  implies  in  four  moce 
which  promise  that  her  son  shall  be  a  wonderful  abbot.  Much  point  is 
not  thought  necessary  in  such  antiphonaiy  convnsati<m,  but  metrical 
propriety  is  essential. 

The  passages  relating  to  disease  arc  of  great  interest.  Some  of  them 
require  fuller  consideration  before  Mr.  Plunnner's  ron(  lusions  ran  l)e 
accepted.  The  sentences  and  words  he  mentions  arc  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  show  the  existence  in  such  remote  times  in  Ireland  of  that  disorder 
of  whidi  Fracastorins  says : 

in  Latiuiu  vcro  per  tmtia  bella 
OftUomm  ixmpit,  nonMnqiM  a  ganta  neepit. 

That  the  '  plague  of  the  seventh  century  was  probably  malignant  typhus  * 
is  a  statement  unsupported  by  evidence.  The  study  of  its  progress  and 
all  that  can  be  learned  of  it  point  to  its  having  been  the  true  plague,  this 
duease  associated  in  our  day  with  Kitasato*8  bacillns.  It  the  lifie  of 
St.  Ruadan  had  been  annotated,  the  notes  should  have  pointed  out  that 
when  the  facts  are  put  together  it  seems  clear  that  the  abandonment  of 
Tara  was  due  to  the  terrible  mortality  there  of  the  pandemic  of  plague. 
The  Buidh  Chonaill  of  a.d.  663  was  certainly  the  same  epidemic  disease 
as  that  in  England,  of  which  the  king  of  Kent  and  the  archbishop  of 
Osnterbuxy  died  on  14  July  664. 
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In  the  life  of  St.  Moling  is  a  passage: 

Eodem  to!npor«  dormions  quidam  homo  foris  intraiiit  quoddam  paruum  nigrum  at 
uenenatuiu  luulluin  tjiiod  Scoti  dii-l  uocant,  Latini  autera  scorpiu,  in  aurem  illiufi. 

The  word  dael  is  <'xplained  in  the  plossarv  as  '  a  chafer,  beetle  '.  It 
is  u  generic  term,  and  in  St.  Moling's  life  the  word  Scorpio  indicates  that 
the  staphylinus  which  turns  up  its  tail  like  a  scorpion  is  meant.  The 
Irish  to  this  day  try  to  stamp  upon  it  before  it  depresses  its  tail,  8a3dng  the 
words  'Peac^^idhe  mo  sheachtmhaine  ort'  (the  sins  of  my  week  upon  thee), 
Uk  intmsting  phxaae  which  does  not  happen  to  occur  m  any  of  these 
lives. 

The  Hves  of  St.  Muia  of  Fahan,  of  St.  GSUan,  of  St.  Ultan»  and  many 
other  inteiesting  saints  lemain  to  be  disooyeied  or  to  be  printed.  Mr. 
Flummer  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  Irish  history  and  literature 

for  the  fine  series  of  lives  which  he  has  put  within  their  easy  reach,  while 
the  learning  and  precision  which  he  displays  in  these  well-printed  vohuiea 
must  excite  every  one  who  reads  them  to  hope  for  the  many  volumes 
more  which  he  promises  in  his  preface.  Norman  Moobx. 

Ilistoire  du  Cotnie  du  Maine  pendant  le  X'  el  le  XI*  Steele.    Par  iiOBERT 

Latoichk.    (Paris  :  Champion.  1910.) 
Catalogue  des  AcU's  des  J^lvPque/t  du  Mans  jusquii  la  Fin  du  XIII*  SU'cle. 

Avec  ime  Introduction  par  Lkonce  Celier.     (Paris :  Campion, 

1910.) 

It  is  a  happy  chance  that  two  works  on  the  history  of  Maine  should  appear 
uhn(jst  simultaneously  ;  they  help  towards  filling  a  considerable  gap  in 
the  historv  of  medieval  France.  M.  Latouche  has  taken  on  himself  the 
labour  of  collecting,  chiefly  from  printed  sources,  the  history  of  the  county 
before  the  year  1110,  when  it  was  definitely  united  to  Anjou.  His  con- 
clusions are  stated  in  elevm  essays,  of  whidi  six  are  devoted  to  the  poUtical 
history  of  Maine,  the  remainder  to  institutions*  the  city  and  the  see  of 
Le  Mans,  the  sources,  and  so  forth.  Some  spedat  questions  are  discussed 
in  appendices ;  Ihere  is  a  catalogue  of  the  charters  of  the  counts,  seventy- 
four  in  number,  and  also  a  collection  of  nine  fiieet  jru/Ufioatimt,  of  ^diioh 
three  have  not  previously  been  published. 

The  most  solid  part  of  the  book  is  an  examination  of  the  chronology 
and  genealogy  of  the  early  counts.  He  produces  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  permanent  estabhshment  of  the  count's  office  dates  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  ninth  century,  and  establishes  the  following  list  of  counts : 
Roger  (between  895  and  900),  Hu<zh  I  (f  before  955),  Hugh  II  (f  before  992), 
Hugh  III  (flOU  or  1015),  Herbert  Wake-the-Dog  (f  between  1032  and 
1035),  Hugh  IV  (t  1051).  Earlier  writers  have  interpolated  in  the  list 
ft  count  named  David,  whose  son  they  supposed  Hu^  to  be ;  but  David 
appears  to  be  a  mythical  personage.  Hugh  m,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  discovery  of  M.  Latouche.  The  history  of  the  disputed  suocessbn 
which  followed  the  death  of  Herbert  11  (1062)  is  cleared  up  by  the  genea- 
logical table,  correcting  the  mistakes  of  Ordeiic  Vitalis,  which  M.  Latouche 
gives  in  his  third  appendix.  The  claimants  who  successively  opposed 
Kobert  Courthose  were  Count  Walter  III  of  the  Vexiii,  husband  of  Biota, 
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and  the  Marquis  Azzu,  husband  of  Gersciit.  These  ladies,  according  to 
Orderic,  were  daughters  of  Count  Hugh  IV  of  Maine  ;  the  fa(  t  i«  that  they 
were  his  sisters,  and  daughters  of  Herbert  Wake-the-Dog.  M.  Ijatouche 
further  su(-(  eeds  in  establishing  relatively  exact  dates  for  the  events  of 
the  years  1062-1110. 

Ibe  diapter  on  the  fendaliBm  and  casUea  of  Maine,  though  not 
involving  leseaiches  so  laborious,  is  a  nsefol  contribution  to  tbe  biatoiy 
of  institntions.  M.  Latouchc  proposes  to  himself  the  question.  When 
and  how  was  the  process  of  subinfeudation  effected  ?  He  answers  this 
question  by  investigating  the  history  of  the  ( astlos  of  the  province.  The 
earliest  castles  of  Maine  appear  to  date  from  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ;  upwards  of  forty  had  come  into 
existence  by  the  year  1100.  The  more  important  of  these  are  aaaociated 
with  great  fainiiliee;  8«bl6,  Mayenne,  Laval,  8aint*Clalais,  Gh&tean  du 
Loir  may  be  cited  aa  examples.  Tiw  lepieaentativea  of  theoe  families 
appear  as  jiddei  of  the  count  before  the  year  1050.  Hie  castie  is  built 
by  the  count  or  with  his  authorisation  ;  but  it  soon  becomes  a  hereditary 
possession  and  the  nucleus  of  a  fief.  AlrcHciy  in  the  eleventh  contnrv 
large  part^  of  these  fiefs  arc  subinfeudatcd  to  milUes  casati,  who  owe  lo 
their  seigneur  castle-ward  and  miUtary  service.  All  that  is  needed  to 
complete  the  picture  ia  an  account  of  the  rdations  which  existed  between 
the  feudal  claases  and  the  tiUen  of  the  soil.  This  M.  Latouche  does  not 
supply,  though  we  should  have  imagined  that  much  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  could  be  collected  from  the  cartularies  which  he  has  used 
for  other  purposes.  He  has  given  (p.  93)  a  useful  catalogue  of  the  trades 
and  crafts  which  were  plied  in  Le  Mans  about  the  year  1100.  It  suggests 
that  the  city  was  economically  nothing  more  than  a  luarkct-towu,  with 
some  aldlled  toadea  dependent  on  the  custom  of  the  cathedral. 

The  work  of  M.  Lionce  Gelier  is  prefaced  by  some  valuable  obsetvations 
<m  the  diplomatic  of  the  episcopal  acta.  As  he  remarks,  the  rules  of 
episcopal  chanceries  have  not  boon  scientifically  investigated,  and  this 
subject  can  oidy  be  elucidated  iiy  it  scries  of  special  studies  devoted  to 
particular  dioceses.  So  far  as  regards  Le  Mans,  the  stages  of  evolution 
which  present  themselves  are  three  in  number.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centnriee  ihe  formal  fwivikge  is  a  diploma,  and  is  fiequentty  oompooed 
by  the  interested  parties,  althougli  an  episcopal  chancellor  is  mentioned  as 
eariyas  1038.  In  the  twelftheentuiy  the  diploma  is  ousted  by  the  ordinary 
charter ;  this  is  normally  composed  by  a  member  of  the  episcopal  chanceiy, 
takes  the  form  of  a  notifioatioii,  is  rarelv  dated  but  regularly  sealed,  and 
enumerates  witnesses  who  do  not,  however.  .sul)S(  ribo.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  dispositive  form  becomes  more  and  more 
oonmion,  witneasoB  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and  tiie  chatter  ts  dated  by 
the  year  of  the  incarnation ;  these  tendencies  triumph  completely  in  the 
thirteoith  century. 

The  catalogue  itself  notices  762  documents,  of  which  more  than  half 
ase  posterior  to  the  year  1200.  Few  are  of  general  interest,  though  the 
collection  will  be  valuable  to  historians  of  the  diocese  and  county.  M.  Celier 
has  compiled  some  useful  lists  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  with  references 
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to  the  documents  in  wliidi  their  names  appear.  These  arc  prefixed  to  the 
ads  of  Bishops  Guy  (1126-36),  Hugh  (1136-44),  William  (1146-87),  and 
Hamelin  (1190-1214).  There  is  also  an  appendix  containing  eight  unpnb* 
Ushed  charters. 

The  folio  win*;  documents  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  historical 
material  afEorded  by  the  catalogue.  No.  320,  dated  July  1203,  is  issued 
regnante  in  Gdlliis  feliciter  Philip po  iUuslri  rege  Francorum ;  such  additions 
to  the  dating  clause  are  unusual  in  the  dianeery  of  Bishop  Hamelin,  and 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  from  the  phrase  that  he  welcomed  the 
successes  of  Philip  Augustus  ii\  Normandy.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
transactions  between  this  bishop  and  the  victorious  French  monarchy. 
Not  until  the  year  1223  do  we  fiud  the  relations  of  bishop  and  king  defined. 
In  that  year  Bishop  Maurice  (no.  472)  does  homage  to  Louis  VIII  according 
to  the  same  form  as  the  other  bishops  of  France.  The  king  on  his  side 
recognises  that  the  bishop  is  not  bound  to  render  military  service,  dther  in 
person  or  by  deputy ;  and  promises  that,  if  the  county  of  Maine  is  separated 
in  future  from  the  crown,  the  bishop  shall  not  be  expected  to  toke  a  new 
oath  to  the  count.  No.  381,  dated  1218,  confirms  a  grant  which  was 
made  by  Juhel  de  Mayenne  when  on  the  point  of  starting  for  England 
with  the  king  of  France.  The  editor  might  well  have  indicated  that  this 
grant  must  be  posterior  to  the  council  of  Soissons  (April)  in  which  it  was 
decided  to  invade  England  ;  and  the  com])iler  of  his  index  has  wrongly 
identified  this  Juhel  with  an  ancestor  of  the  same  name  who  is  named 
in  a  charter  of  1120  (no.  42).  Several  documents  throw  <  urious  side-lights 
on  the  administration  of  a  medieval  diocese.  No.  G55  is  a  remarkable 
award  iu  a  dispute  of  the  year  1260,  between  the  monks  of  Bellebranche  and 
those  of  La  Bo«.  Both  parties  claimed  .the  corpse  of  one  Maurice  de 
Giaon,  and  it  had  been  actually  buried  at  Bellebranche.  The  award  is 
that  ikt  corpse  shall  be  disinterred  at  the  end  of  a  year;  when  the 
heart,  if  still  entire,  shall  be  sent  to  La  Ro4^  or,  failing  the  heart,  the  head 
or  so  much  of  it  as  snnains  (no.  655).  Another  sentence  (no.  756)  issued 
by  Bishop  QeofTrey  (1231-77)  is  aimed  against  two  knights  who  had  tried 
a  clerk  accused  of  theft  and  had  punished  him  with  mutilation.  Each 
is  required  to  pay  the  victim  an  annual  pension,  to  make  an  annual  gift 
of  wax  to  the  church  of  Le  Mans  (to  which  the  jurisdiction  properly  be- 
longed), to  go  bare-footed  in  his  shirt  from  La  Couture  to  the  cathedral, 
and  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  pope.  In  1225  the  bishop  authorizes 
the  nionk.H  of  Evron  to  remove  their  cemetery  to  a  new  site,  because 
it  is  not  decent  that  a  cemetery  should  be  on  ground  used  for  a  market- 
place (no.  495).  Occasionally  we  find  evidence  of  the  difficulty  whidi  tiie 
bishops  found  in  controlling  religious  estoblishments,  even  when  nominaUy 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Bishop  Hildebert  hands  over  (1104r-24) 
to  Marmoutier  the  abbey  of  Saint-GleorgeS'du-BoiB,  because  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  person  who  styles  himself  abbot,  and  there  b  no  other 
liope  of  restoring  discipline  (no.  14).  In  1147  Bishop  William  sanctions 
the  affiliation  to  Bfarmoutier  of  the  religious  iA  Fontaine*G4hard,  whom 
he  describes  in  no  flattering  terms  :  quidam  homines  .  .  .  viHum  sibi  labore 
manuum  suarum  ei  de  pecudihus  stiist  ndquiretUes.  more  i>ecudum  jHissim 
vaganteSt  absque  regula  el  palrum  Iradilione^  iuxta  arbitrii  iui  voluntaUm, 
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nomine  (andnn  herfniitac  (no.  84  :  appendix,  p.  351).  These  honnits, 
however,  managed  to  evade  the  effects  of  their  submission,  and  returned 
to  the  old  way  of  life.  It  was  not  until  1203  that  they  were  induced,  by 
the  joint  action  of  Bishop  Hamelin  and  their  lay -patron,  to  make  a  more 
effeettve  soiraicler,  under  wliich  they  were  inoorpmEated  in  a  priory  depen- 
dent on  Mannoutier  (noe.  320-2). 

M.  Celier  does  not  explain  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  series  of 
articles  under  the  same  title  which  he  ban  been  publishing  in  the  Revue 
fli^torique  et  Arch^ologique  dn  Ma  hie.  Comparison  shows  that  the  intro- 
duction to  the  catalogue,  and  the  catalogue  itself  as  far  as  no.  562,  are 
merely  reprinted  from  the  Revue.  But  the  remainder  of  the  catal<^e 
(noB.  563-762),  the  appendix,  and  the  index  did  not  appear  in  the  Rtnme* 

H.  W.  G.  Datu. 

MUangea  mr  VOtdte  de  8,  Jean  de  JSnualem,  Par  J.  Dblayillb  is  B0UI.Z. 
(Ftois:  Picard,  1910.) 

In  bia  two  principal  works  on  the  HoqpitaUm  of  St.  John,  namely,  the  Car- 
tuktire  gMml    VOrdn^  and  let  Hotfikduinen  Tm  AiMiteet  d  Ckjfpn,* 

M.  Delaville  le  Roulx  confined  his  records  and  his  historical  sketch  of  the 
Order  to  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  from  1100  to  1310.  But,  like  the 
wise  gardener  who  digs  well  and  tends  his  garden  all  around  to  ensure  the 
full  growth  of  his  central  tree,  lie  has  for  many  ye-iirs  been  making  special 
Btudies  of  various  separate  episodes  conceriiing  the  development  of  the 
Otdiet  inteinally,  officially,  or  in  relation  to  the  outer  woddL  Then  ahmter 
papeiB,  which  have  hithwto  lain  scattered  in  numerous  antiquarian  and 
historical  publications,  chiefly  periodicals,  have  now  been  ooUected  by 
their  author  into  the  volume  of  Melanges  before  us,  and  form  together  a  body 
of  supplementary  atid  detailed  information  which  the  careful  student  of 
the  history  of  the  great  Order  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  Eighteen  disserta- 
tions published  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  1879  to  1909,  are  here  brought 
togedier;  the  last  three,  all  of  1909,  evidence  the  author's  continued 
interest  in  perfecting  the  work  iinidied  in  1906.  A  final  article  of 
*  CSoneetums  et  Additions  *  brings  the  results  of  recent  research  to  bear  on 
points  which  have  hitherto  been  doubtful ;  in  reading  each  of  the  eariier 
dissertations  the  hand  should  be  kept  on  this  article  for  reference  to  many 
notes  (-()rre(  ting  dates,  identifications,  Ac.,  or  in  some  instances  giving 
important  additions  to  the  text. 

The  longest  article,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is  no.  xiv  (1895), 
upon  the  Inveniout  de$  Chartet  de  Syrie,  written  by  Jean  Baybaud,  aicluvist 
to  the  grand  prior  of  St.  Gilles,  at  Arles»  some  time  between  1730  and  1742. 
Two  bags  full  of  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  tiie  Order  in 
Palestine,  the  principal  part  of  whidl  were  about  300  charters  of  their 
possessions  in  the  Holy  Land,  forming  an  important  j>ortion  of  the  original 
muniments  of  the  Order  brought  to  Malta  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
been  taken  to  Aries,  for  what  purpose  is  not  known  ;  but  while  they  were 
in  his  priory  the  archivist  of  St.  Gilles  made  an  analytical  inventozy  of 
378  documents.   In  1742  the  grand  master  demanded  tlie  return  of  these 
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ukcient  diarters  to  tlie  central  archives  ia  Malta,  Imt  the  900  are  not 
th*  r.  now  with  their  fellow  charters  and  have  entirely  disappeared.  Ray- 
baud's  inventory,  therefore,  in  spite  of  certain  imperfections,  i«  of  great 
iinjKjrtaiiee  for  the  historian  of  the  crusades,  and  M.  Delaville  le  Roulx 
fortunately  discovered  it  in  time  to  embody  the  notes  of  the  vanished 
deeds  in  his  Cartulaire  geiu  ral  des  HospUaliers,  thereby  much  enriching  it. 
The  dates  of  the  pieces  noted  by  Baybaud  rang^  from  a.d.  HOT  to  1287. 
Th»  editor  prints  the  whole  text  of  tiie  Iiwentaire,  with  a  few  collections, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  small  number  of  documents  which  still  exist,  gives 
references  showing  where  they  are  to  be  found  and  where  they  have  been 
published. 

No.  ill  (IHHl )  had  previously  given  the  texts  of  thrci'  grants  of  land  to 
the  hospital  in  tlie  twelfth  century  ;  two  in  France  (found  in  the  archives 
of  Tonloase) ;  the  tliird  made  in  1173  at  Jerusalem  by  the  grand  master, 
who  granted  the  monastery  of  St.  George  at  GKbelin  to  the  arohlnshop  of 
Gasa  and  Bleutheropolis  for  life.  An  unusod  feature  in  this  document 
is  the  presence  of  signatures  by  the  witnesses  in  Oieek  as  well  as  Latin,  to 
illnstratc  which  a  facsimile  of  the  docunu-nt  ia  provided. 

The  seals  of  the  Order,  in  spite  of  tlie  decay  ( aused  by  warm  climates 
and  frequent  removal,  find  illuminatiuf;  treatment  in  three  articles; 
no.  iv  (1881)  contains  an  extract  from  statutes  of  the  Order  drawn  up  in 
the  foojfteenth  century  (the  manuscript  is  in  the  BibUotiiique  Nationale), 
which  dedarea  the  designs  of  the  seals  or  bulls,  and  in  some  cases  the 
matnial  to  be  used  in  sealing,  to  be  employed  by  the  great  ofRcers,  priors, 
and  commanders.  '  Preraierement  le  maistre  bulle  de  ii  bulles,  i  de  plomb, 

autre  de  cire  T>e  irrant  eomandor  d'E.spai«fne  bulle  d'\n\e  bulle  avec  i  aigle 

de  rire  vert.'  and  so  on  ;  black,  red,  and  green  wax  are  iiulicuted,  lead  being 
reserved  for  the  grand  master's  seal  t*)  the  most  important  acts  of  the 
ofmvent.  On  Hiu  text  the  author  gives  detailed  historical  commentaries, 
especially  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  careful  list  of  the  known  scab  of 
the  grand  masters  preserved  at  Malta  or  in  S.  Pauli's  Oodice  Diplomatico. 
This  article  was  supplemented  in  1896  by  another  (no.  xv),  describing  seahi 
met  with  in  the  archives  of  Spain  and  Portiigal  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
lanipies  of  Ara«^on  and  Castille,  which  were  wanting  in  the  sigillographic 
collection  at  Malta.  In  article  viii  (1887)  we  are  taken  to  the  archives  at 
Malta  for  a  most  interesting  selection  from  the  seals  to  two  classes  of  deeds, 
lay  and  ecdesaastical.  Here  we  see  the  leaden  seak  of  the  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  prinoes  of  Antioch,  of  Raymond,  count  of  Tripoli,  and  of 
Granier  T,  lordof  Cesarea,  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  those  of  the  churchmen, 
either  lead  or  wax,  include  two  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  archbishops  of 
Cesarea,  Apamea,  and  Nicosia,  a  bishop  of  Hebron,  and  an  abbot  of  St. 
Mary  the  Latin,  the  earliest  abbey  ])ossessed  by  the  Latins  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  notes  on  seals  are  completed  by  nos.  v  and  vii  (1882  and  1887),  in 
which  those  of  eight  early  priors  of  English  Uxngut  are  catalogued  and 
described  from  ten  charters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  supplemented  by 
&ots  as  to  two  of  the  priors  found  latw  in  Normandy  and  Yienna.  All 
these  five  papers  are  well  illustrated  with  fine  plates  or  engravings  in  the  text. 

The  statutes  or  rules  by  which  the  Hospitallers  were  governed,  a 
study  of  which  is  essential  for  a  knowledge  of  their  internal  life,  receive 
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historical  and  critiral  treatment  in  no.  ix  (1887).  Promulgated  in  the 
middle  of  the  tAvelftli  ceriturv.  in  nineteen  ehapters,  modified  and  added 
to  at  various  tinies  as  needs  and  eiuitonis  arose,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  of  the  later  uianubcript^  should  also  contain  a  treatiae  on  the  Esgarts, 
amounting  to  a  penal  code ;  the  Mimciet,  a  tabuloQs  stoiy  of  the  ongin  of 
the  Hospital ;  and  a  disBertation  by  William  de  St.  Stefano,  Bxofdmm 
BMpUaUit  whidi  oomageonsly  set  forth  the  true  history  of  the  hospital. 
To  his  study  of  these  M.  Delaville  Ic  Roulx  adds  valuaUe  bibliographiee  of 
all  manuscripts  and  printed  copies  known.  In  passing  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  reference  quoted  for  the  two  Latin  nmnuscri{)ts  of  the 
statutes,  viz.  Middlehill,  is  now  quite  out  of  date,  besides  being  inadequate. 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps' library,  which  is  intended,  was  removed  many  yean 
ago  from  Middle  Hill,  Woioestenhiie,  to  CSieltenham. 

Oonoerning  some  of  the  great  bianches  of  the  Older  are  the  foUowiotg : 
No.  zi  (1602),  in  l^ite  of  the  loss  of  the  most  ancient  Italian  records, 
attempts  an  annotated  list  of  the  priors  of  Rome  from  12.'^.5-1568,  to  which 
later  research  has  enabled  many  more  names  to  be  added  (in  no.  xix). 
No.  xiii  (1891)  deals  with  the  foundation  of  the  grand  priory  of  France, 
which  arose  out  of  the  division  of  the  vast  province  consisting  oi  France, 
Belgium,  and  a  large  part  of  Spain,  administered  in  eailjTeais  on  belidf  of 
the  grand  master  in  Palestine  by  the  prior  of  St.  Gilles  in  Provence.  The 
lands  in  Spain  were  placed  under  a  c^telain  of  Amposta  between  1160 
and  1160;  the  grand  priory  of  Fiance  comprised  the  possessions  of  the 
Order  in  the  <<>untrv  of  the  *  latitrue  d'oil  in  1178-9.  (){  other  articles, 
no.  xii  (1891)  describes  the  interesting  part  taken  l>v  women  :  '  the  creation 
of  Soeurs  Hospitalieres  was  parallel  to  that  of  Hospitallers ' ;  a  hospital  for 
poor  women  was  early  founded  by  ladies  in  Jerusalem,  but  after  the  conquest 
of  the  city  by  Saladin  they  fled  to  Sgena  in  Aragon ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
*  Dames  Haltuaea  *  were  found  in  many  oounteies,  one  of  the  moat  andoit 
being  that  of  Bucldand  in  England,  founded  about  1 180.  No.  x  (1889),  which 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  Order  and  its  relation  to  the 
Order  of  8t.  John,  points  out  that  as  early  as  1128  there  was  a  German 
hospice  in  Jerusalem  '  due  to  the  j)iety  of  a  (J(«rnian  pilgrim  and  his  wife 
which  became  the  cradle  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  texts  of  two  bulls  of 
Oelestine  II,  and  one  of  Gregory  IX,  from  the  archives  of  HaiseiUes,  are 
printed  in  support  of  the  author's  conclusions. 

Leaving  aside  a  few  other  subjects,  the  last  three  artideti  published  in 
1909  may  Ijc  noted.  No.  xvi  gives  account  of  a  bull  of  Urban  V  convoking 
an  BBsembly  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Carpentras  (Vaucluse)  in  1365,  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  the  defence  of  Rhodes  against  the  Saracens:  whether 
the  assembly  was  really  held  seems  to  be  unknown,  but  M.  Delaville  le 
Roubc  appends  a  valuable  detailed  commentary  on  tike  names  of  sixty-two 
personages  of  the  Ordor  in  different  countries,  to  whom  the  bull  was 
addressed.  No.  xvii  relates  the  adventures  and  misdeeds  of  two  kni|^tB 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Guillaume  and  Aymar  Talcbart ;  especially  of  Aymar,  who,  rebellious 
and  litigious,  was  constantly  in  debt,  and  whose  death  was  as  uncertain  as 
his  life  was  troubled.  No.  xviii  is  a  study  of  the  Christian  occupation  of 
Smyrna,  1344-1402,  borrowed  from  a  forthcoming  work  on  the  Hospitallers 
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at  Kliodes.  The  vittury  oi  THiiierlain  over  tin-  Hospitallers  iu  1402  lost 
SmjTina  for  the  Chxistianfi,  the  last  poHt  held  by  them  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
*  It  was  the  rain  of  the  hopes,  enteitamed  during  sixt}-  years,  of  one  day 
regaining  on  tiie  Asiatic  continent  a  footing  against  the  Mussulman.' 

A  fall  and  excellent  index  adds  to  the  value  of  this  interesting  collection, 
profitable  to  the  student  of  the  crusades  as  well  as  of  the  knights  of  St.  John. 

L.  TOULION  SlUTH. 

Der  BUrgentand  »n  Sinusburg  Im  zur  Mitte  dea  XIII,  JahrkunderU.  Von 
Dr.KABLAoRTNicB.  (J>i}»t^tfwtom6Ae^MatK{?^  Leipsig: 
Quelle  &  Meyer,  1910.) 

Thls  study  is  of  more  than  local   iin])()itaM(e,  and  rises  well  above 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  thesis.  It  is  based,  iu  the  main,  upon  a  careful 
oompanson  of  the  eadieet  Skiiineki  with  its  succesBom,  and  analyses 
the  growth  of  a  distinct  buighal  conununity  in  Strassburg  prior 
to  tiie  conflict  of  1262  between  the  bishop  and  the  citiiens.  There 
was  no  corporate  body  of  citiiens  befoie  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
words  cives  and  burgenses  only  eainc  into  use  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  had  the  'purely  local '  meaning  of  inhabitants  of  the  civitiu  and  walled 
burc  respectively.   The  greater  {cives)  included  the  less  {burgeMes).  The 
orig^al  free  population  is  negli«iible,  and  the  population  was  dependent 
upon  the  bishop  or  oii<*  or  other  of  the  };reat  ecclesiastical  landholders  o£ 
Strassburg  :  the  bishoj^  having;  '  Oerichtshoheit  iil)er  die  j^esanite  Stadt  *. 
The  author,  who  interprets  the  records  of  Strassluir^  in  the  liyht  of  to[)0- 
graphical  knowledge,  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  episcopal  sern,  the 
Jews,  and  suchdike,  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  mi /li'^/eria/ej;,  merchants, 
or  artisans,  were  included  in  the  names  owe*  or  burgenset.    The  dis- 
tinction  between  Hojreekt  and  SuuUrecht  arose,  not  through  a  distinction 
between  free  and  nnfiee,  but  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  population  and  of 
a  mercantile  and  manu&cturmg  element  which  paid  money  rents  and 
was  less  dependent  upon  the  landholders.   All  citizens  not  in  the  familia 
of  church  or  bishop  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  SchuUheitt, 
who  was  also  judge  in  trade  disj)utes  (Ilaridelsf/en'rht)  over  all  citizens, 
whether  dependent  or  not.    In  the  next  period  (1197  1220)  the  city  walls 
were  enlarged,  the  distinction  between  cives  and  buryense.s  ceased  to  exist, 
the  industrial  character  of  citizenship  was  emphasized,  and  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  Tiat  (which  took  the  place  of  the  Srhullfinss)  was  extended  to  all 
citizens.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  cives  were  now  opposed  to 
the  ministeriales,  there  was  still  no  independent  order  of  burgesses.  Those 
of  the  fomHia  of  a  lord,  though  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bat, 
were  under  a  different  law ;  and  the  Bat  was  composed  2)artly  of  mimt- 
ieriaUB,  In  the  next  period  autonomy  was  secured.  Dr.  Achtnich  raises 
several  interesting  points,  and  suggests  others  which  he  does  not  nise. 

To  an  Knglish  reader  the  condition  of  the  city  before  the  Stadtrecht  is  of 
special  interest.  For  example,  to  what  extent  did  the  general  term  cives 
include  men  who  lived  outside  Strassburg  altogether  ?  It  appears  tiiat  it 
included  some  who  were  subject  to  external  lords.  In  many  ways  parallels 
with  £nglish  customs  come  to  mind.   From  a  wider  point  of  view  this 
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concrete  study  of  a  great  town  helps  to  clear  the  reader*s  mind  with 
regard  to  the  recent  generalizations  of  German  scholan.  The  theory  that 
the  boroiiglj  cotirts  were  tlie  courts  of  the  free,  as  expounded  by  Below, 
and  that  the  trader  huil  no  special  sliarc  in  producing  them,  is  as  one- 
sided as  the  theory  of  8ohm,  that  the  borough  is  the  outcome  of  the  market. 
Dr.  Achtnich  speaks  rather  uncertainly  about  these  things  at  times 
(e.  g.  p.  27),  bat  he  makes  it  plain  that  bldiop,  mtwMlerMrfe«,  dependants  of 
the  feudal  famUiaet  and  settlen  contributed  to  tike  piocew  in  whidi, 
first,  the  ^conunon  law  '  gave  way  to  the  twofold  law  of  the  Hof  and 
the  Sladt,  and,  seeondly,  Ilo/recht  gave  way  to  StnUrrvht,  involving  the 
extiru  tioii  of  th»'  mini.stcriales.  Finallv,  we  would  direct  attention  to  the 
pages  w  li  describe  tlic  growth  of  the  putriciaii  families  who  controlled 
the  Hal  in  the  thirteenth  and  later  centuries.  The  mixture  of  economic 
and  legal  forces  behind  them  illustrates  the  growth  of  similar  heredituj 
officials,^  and  of  a  similar  distinction  between  *  rich '  and  *  poor  *  in 
some  En^sh  borou{^  F.  M.  Pown^xx. 

Venice  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries  ;  a  Skftck  of  Venetian 
Ilijitor;/  from  the  Conf/HcM  of  Constantinople  to  the  Accession  of  MicheJe 
Steno,  A.D.  1204-1400.  By  F.  C.  Uodoson,  M.A.  (London  ;  George 
Allen,  1910.) 

The  present  volume,  which  forms  the  seqiiel  to  the  author's  previous 
study  of  Venetian  history,  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  tonsiderable  research. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  at  least  one  portion  of  the  book,  the  Levantine 
lelationB  of  Venice,  that  resesieh  has  not  been  brought  up  to  date,  and 
the  great  mass  of  new  material  accmnnlated  since  the  time  of  Grqpirovius 
has  not  been  utilized.  The  documents  recently  puUished  by  Don  Antonio 
Rubio  y  Lluch,  by  Professor  LAmpros  and  others,  appear  to  be  unknown 
to  the  author,  while  several  important  Greek  texts  have  e8ca}>ed  his  notice, 
and  he  has  thus  merely  repeated  the  statements  of  Hopf,  who  wrote  before 
they  had  lieen  printed. 

For  example,  we  know  now  from  ChomatianOs  ^  that  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Salonika  did  not  fall  *  in  1282 but  that  its  capital  was  still  in  Latin 
hands  on  12  Hay,  1223 ;  we  know,  too,  from  the  papal  n^[istera,*  tiiat 
Ouillaume  de  Villehardouin  did  not  succeed  till  1246.  We  miss  in  the 
account  of  Khodes  under  the  family  of  Gabal^  any  allusion  to  Nikephoros 
Blemmydes,  by  far  the  best  authority  for  the  contemporary  historv'  of 
that  island.  The  identification  of  'Mesetria'  with  Mistra  (p.  119  n.  1 )  is 
impossible,  for  in  1256,  the  date  of  the  event  mentioned,  Mistra  was  still 
Prankish,  and  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  there,  as  M.  Millet  has  shown, 
was  not  founded  till  about  1360.  It  is  thrice  stated  (pp.  86  n.  2, 163, 214  n.  1), 
that  *  Bohemund  de  Brienne  *  was  '  King  of  Basoia '.  The  penon  meaat 
is  the  Kascian,  that  is  to  say,  Servian,  king  Stephen  Uroi  I,  whose  wife,1iie 
famous  Queen  Elena  so  often  mentioned  in  contemporary  documents, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Latin  Kniperor  Baldwin  II,  and  consequently 
a  granddaughter  of  Jean  de  Brienite.  Here  and  there  the  author's  Greek 

'  Pitra.  Anuiecta  aacru  tt  claMica,  vii.  3S6-8. 
'  Ut  Regittrts  iPInnoctnt  I F,  i.  275. 
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geography  is  nt  itiult.  Thus  '  Ru\>o  '  (p.  41)  is  the  skata  of  Oropm  ; 
Sapienza  lies  opposite  Modon,  not  '  of!  the  harbour  of  Navan'no  '  (p.  134)  ; 
Ravenika  was  not  '  in  Macedonia  '  (p.  3)  ;  and  *  Cariddi  \  the  scone  of  the 
battle  between  the  Franks  of  Athens  and  the  Franks  (»f  Sparta,  has  in  this 
connexion  nothing  to  do  with  '  Chary bdiii'  (p.  43  n.  '2),  but  is  the  Greek 
tcapvSi  {*  wahrat ').  *  Setmes  *  is  not  *  the  Bulgarian  name  lor  Athens ' 
(p.  282  n.  I ),  hot  one  of  the  oidinary  FrankiBh  penrenions  of  the  Greek  noun 
with  the  preposition.  The  author  quotes  Gregorovius  as  his  authority  for 
this  statement,  but  the  German  historian  described  '  Setines'  not  as  '  the 
Bulgarian  but  as  the  Vulgiirname  for  Athens  !  Othon  de  la  Roche,  the  first 
Frankish  lord  of  Athens,  was  not  'father'  (pp.  12,  H.'i.'i)  of  his  successor, 
Guj  I,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  Don  Alfunsu  Fadritjue  *  established 
himself  in  a  palace  on  the  AdopoUs '  (p.  287),  lor  the  Catalan  capital  was 
Tliebea,  and  tiie  AcropoUs  was  at  that  time  mainly  important  as  a  strong 
fortress  and  the  site  of  a  great  cathedral. 

The  rest  of  the  book  treats  of  a  subject  more  generally  known — the 
donie.stir  affairs  and  constitution  of  Venice.  So  much  has  been  written  on 
this  topic  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  sav  anything  fresli  about  it ; 
but  the  author  has  well  expressed  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Venetian  oligarchy.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  photographs. 
It  could,  however,  have  been  wished  that,  instead  of  the  commonplace 
view  of  modem  Oialkis,  with  the  railway  station  in  the  foreground,  the 
author  had  reproduced  the  picturesque  old  castle  in  mid-Euripus,  now 
destroyed,  but  of  which  pictures  are  still  extant.      William  Milleb. 

Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  leUten  Stau/er ;  U iiyed ruckle  Brie/e  atM  tier 
Bmmlung  de»  Maguiert  Htkmek  wm  Iterma.  Wt  einer  ESnldtung 
von  Kabl  Hampk.  (Leipzig :  Quelle  k  Meyer,  1910.) 

Mastkr  Henry  of  Ibbrnia  was  a  professional  rhetorician,  with  some 
claims  to  be  r^arded  as  a  humanist.  He  learned  Latin  and  the  liberal  arts 
in  the  university  of  Naples,  whidk  he  quitted  in  1268  to  take  up  his  paternal 

inheritance  at  Isemia,  in  the  province  of  Molise.  Somewhat  later  he 
continued  his  literary  studies  under  Peter  de  Prece,  a  Ghibelline  publici.st, 
who  had  been  a  notary  in  the  Sicilian  chanccrv  and  was  an  adept  in  the 
*  style  of  Capua',  the  contorted  and  cuphuistic  latinity  tlien  in  vo'^mic 
among  the  secretariei>  of  Italian  magnates.  A  ready-witted  pupil,  Master 
Heniy  became  so  proficient  in  epistolaiy  composition  that  he  was  deemed 
worthy,  in  later  years,  of  a  comfortable  post  in  the  chancery  of  Ottocar  II 
at  Prague  (1273).  Here,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  ended  a  career  which,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  had  been  one  of  continuous  disappointments  and  misfortunes. 
Before  he  made  acquaintance  with  Peter  de  Prece  he  had  been  victimized 
by  the  rapacious  officials  of  his  native  province,  he  had  hawked  his  literary 
accomplishments  without  much  success  in  the  papal  court  at  Viterbo 
(1268-9),  and  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Angevin  government,  as  a 
nq^rter  of  Coniadin,  on  the  strength  of  a  false  d^undation.  As  Peter's 

*  Cbnipaie  the  problem  presented  by  the  natnie  of  the  eenlttmp^^ 
Leg  ilMuMmentM  de  Jtouen,  i.  14).    Keutgen  has  recently  analyaed  in  a  similar  way 
the  mingltng  of  profeeaional  and  hereditary  oleiiionts  in  the  'unliee'  mimsttriales 
{VierUljahrKhriJt  JUr  Social-  und  Wirttchajtsge»chichtc,  viii). 
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pupil  he  had  desprtod  t}ie  tingniteful  (Juolphs  and  had  endeavoured,  by 
writing  Ohihelliiif  iiiuuifestos,  to  get  u  fociting  in  the  household  of  Frederick 
of  Thunngiu,  while  that  prince  was  still  regarded  as  the  most  suitable 
rival  to  be  Mt  up  against  Charles  of  Anjou  (1269-70).  Aftenraidft  1m  kftd 
deed  out  a  living  in  Prague  by  teecbing,  by  copying  manuecripts*  by  enter* 
taining  Bishop  Bruno  of  Olm&tx  with  acholardiip  and  polished  ribaldry. 

His  adventures  are  known  to  us  throu{^  his  letter-book,  of  which  there 
are  copies  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  univerwitv  library  at 
Cracow.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  it  contains  are  of  value  for  Bohemian 
history.  These  have  been  partially  edited  by  DoUiner  in  his  Codex  epUlolans 
Primidai  Ottocari  II  and  by  Ender  in  the  Regesta  Bohemiae  et  Moroviae ; 
and  by  the  Russian  scholar,  A.  Pefarov  {Hmriei  Ikdid  lAbri  Fonnamm, 
Petersbui^  1906-7).  Professor  Hampe  haa  chosen  rather  to  print  soaie 
pieces  which  illustrate  Italian  history  and  the  individuality  of  the  autJlOf. 
They  are  twenty  in  number  and  of  varnng  degrees  of  interest.  Incom- 
paral)ly  the  most  important  is  the  apologia  which  Master  Henry  composed, 
at  a  safe  distance  from  Isernia,  on  learning  that  he  had  been  proscribed  in 
absence.  It  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  injustice  which  he,  and  his  father 
before  him,  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  private  enemiea  and  the 
represNitataves  of  the  Sicilian  crown.  As  Professor  Hampe  pinnta  out, 
this  letter  is  unique  in  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  Hohenstaufen  despotism, 
as  it  appeared  to  tho-c  who  suffered  most  by  it.  No  doubt  we  are  dealing 
with  parte  statctncurs.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Master  Henry 
and  his  father  were  unfortunate  in  being  the  vassals  of  a  suspect  family, 
the  counts  of  C'elano  Molise.  Situated  on  the  Iwrders  of  the  Sicilian 
kingdom,  Isernia  was  jealously  watched  by  the  government,  and  the  whole 
province  waa  ruled  by  methods  which  resemble  those  of  the  modem  *  state 
of  siege  *.  But,  if  judiciously  handled,  the  remiaisoenceB  of  Master  Henry 
supply  an  instructive  footnote  to  the  constitutional  history  of  his  native 
realm.  His  defence  is  well  analysed  in  theeditorial  introduction,  which  m  ves, 
under  the  form  of  a  biography  <jf  Master  Henry,  an  excellent  appreciation 
of  his  value  as  an  historical  aut  hority  and  his  significance  as  a  literary  man. 

To  fit  together  the  historical  data  suppUed  by  the  new  letters  has  been 
no  easy  task.  In  fact,  few  readers  would  make  much  of  them  widmut 
the  learned  and  ingenious  footnotes  of  Professor  Hampe.  The  letter^ 
book  was  intended  aa  a  manual  for  students  of  rhetoric.  CSonsequently 
proper  names  are  often  omitted  ;  and  there  is  at  least  one  case  in  which 
they  have  been  intentionallvaltered  *ad  evitandum  qiu)rum(lam  scandalum' 
(no.  13).  .Some  of  the  pieces  are  mere  rhetorical  exercises,  descriptions  of 
events  which  never  happened,  declamations  to  suit  imaginary  occasions.' 

'  Tlie  Vienna  nmnuMcript  containM  two  letterK  of  thiH  clmructAr  which  relate  to 
England  ;  it  in  uncertain  whether  they  were  written  by  Master  Ueniy  or  inserted  by 
an  editor  of  his  book.  In  the  Hrst  a  pope,  who  in  called  Innocent,  rebalcee  an  unnamed 
king  of  England*  who  haa  been  accused  of  ^rave  uffenoM  hf  an  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  the  last  two  vrtrx  the  king  has  forfeite<l  the  renown  whidi  he  hm\  jireviously 
gained.  He  has  become  unjust,  unchaste,  neglectful  of  the  duties  of  his  uthoe.  He 
ia  exhorted  to  takn  a  wife  of  good  hirth  and  sood  ivpntation  and  oUienriw  ameod 
his  ways.  In  a  second  letter  the  king  replies  \>y  countercharges  against  the  arch- 
bishop. The  pope's  name  is  here  given  as  N.,  that  of  the  king  as  It.  Even  assuming 
(bat  the  naraea  have  been  altered,  there  is  no  situation  in  English  histofy  to  irideh 
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In  1969  Uuier  Heniy  composes  two  alternative  descriptions  of  a  German 
invasion  of  Italy  (no.  4).  This  is  followed  by  a  manifesto  jnocUuming  the 
dection  of  a  new  emperor  (Frederick  of  Thuringia)  as  an  estabfished  foot 
(no.  5) ;  and  by  a  formal  indictment  of  Charks  of  Anjon,  presumably  to  be 

delivered  before  Frederick's  tribunal  (no.  6).  In  other  cases  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  letter,  as  copied  into  the  collection,  is  much  more  elaborate 
than  the  original.  When  Master  Henry  has  occasion  to  consult  his  lawyer  he 
apologizes  for  a  certain  informalit  v.'cunipreseiis  oracio  non  cpistolaris  dicta- 
minis  cfFectuni  redoieat,  scd  colloquii  vel  concionis  pocius  maneriem  sapiat 
vel  naturam'  (p.98).  Nevertheless  he  proceeds:  'cum  i^itur  de  me  predirctur 
humanitas  et  valeam  inter  racioiial)ilia  iiunierari  ^iriujin'  in  uradu  {xjsitus 
positivo  in  magnis  hesitancium  come.s  factus,  expedit  ut  si  ijuando  miehi 
aliquod  occurrit  dubium,  cuius  causam  nesciam  et  occasio  non  sit  patens, 
examini  exponeie  debeam  sapientis '  (p.  100).  How  far  the  contents  of  the 
original  letters  may  have  been  modified  in  the  coarse  of  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment  ia  a  fliomy  question.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  have  deterred 
Professor  Hampe  from  printing  a  larger  selection  of  the  unpublidied  letters. 
Fortunately  Master  Henry  has  included  in  his  collection  some  autobio- 
graphical notes  which  assist  us  materially  in  interpreting  the  tumid 
generalities  of  his  letters. 

Despite  eccentri<  ities  of  style  we  cannot  read  him  for  lontr  without 
realizing  that  his  mind  is  vivacious,  and  his  philosophy  of  life  sinj/ularly 
unconventional.  He  can  describe  a  landscape,  he  can  tell  a  storv,  he  can 
hit  off  the  foibles  of  an  enemy.  He  has  swallowed  all  the  fornmlas  ;  not 
content  with  abusing  the  clergy,  he  rhymes  about  predestination  and 
providence  and  other  mysteries  in  the  aggrieved  tone  of  the  phiin  man  who 
finds  the  current  theology  immoral  and  does  not  shrink  from  saying  so. 
Thoe  ia  no  (3od  in  his  private  creed ;  and  if  there  ever  was  an  age  of 
miracles  it  has  gone  by.  The  world,  to  his  mind»  is  ruled  by  a  blind,  im- 
personal, and  all-destroying  fate.  Though  he  writes  so  eloquently  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  golden  age  that  Frederick  or  Ottocar  shall  bring  agam, 
he  ia  essentially  an  individualist,  wrapped  up  in  his  personal  amlntions. 
He  is  morbidly  conscious  of  the  discrepancy  between  his  condition  and  his 
deserts  ;  not  ashamed  to  crinsze  before  a  possible  patron,  he  writes  violently 
of  those  who  have  treated  him  like  a  servant  on  the  strent^th  of  entertain- 
ment which  cost  them  sixpence  a  day  (p.  140).  He  is  easily  depressed. 
When  he  breaks  his  nose  he  cries  out :  '  O  prediram  tirannideni  Fortune !  O 
aerviciam  tniculentam — O  casus  mirabilis  tristem  sortem !  O  ineluctabilis 
fati  seriem  tmculentam  *  (p.  137).  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gets  prefer- 
ment, he  hastens  to  assure  his  wife  and  mother  that  he  will  shortly  be  a  more 
diatingnished  person  than  any  of  hu  ancestors  (p.  132).  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  he  does  not  invite  his  family,  living  wretchedly  at  Isemia, 
to  come  and  share  his  prosperity.  We  regret  that  Professor  Hampe  has 
refrained  from  printing  moreof  the  purely  domestic  letters,  which  apparently 
are  numerous.  They  would  be  a  useful  contribution,  if  not  to  the  history 
of  the  Hohenstaufen,  at  least  to  the  history  of  human  nature. 

H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

these  letton  oaa  relate.  PMhsbly  the  author  had  in  mind  Mine  oonfuBed  traditkma 
about  King  John. 
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Jkt  Merits  AuAentiques  ie  8,  Thomm  tTApnn.  Far  Pibbbe  M andommet» 
O.P.  (Fribouig :  Imprimerie  de  TCBuvre  de  Saint  Paul,  1910.) 

Of  the  vast  collection  of  writings  which  appear  in  the  complete  editions 
of  St.  ThomM  it  has  always  been  known  that  some  are  not  gemune. 
Wnm  time  to  time  attempts  bave  been  made  to  arrive  at  an  aathentic 
list,  but  no  previous  study  of  tbe  question  is  so  oomplcte  nr  so  convindbg 

as  that  which  Father  Mandonnet  has  now  accomplished.  In  one  sense 
the  importaiu'o  of  such  i\n  iiKjuirv  is  not  supreme,  for,  except  for  an 
eccentric  suggestion  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  Summa  itself 
was  not  the  work  of  St.  Thomas,  there  has  never  been  any  serious  doubt 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  mine  notable  works.  But  if  iit  is  beyond  the 
power,  and  indeed  beyond  lite  ambition,  of  Fatiier  Mandonnet  to  increase 
our  insight  into  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas,  we  shall  not  be  on  that  account 
the  less  f^rateful  for  so  excellent  an  example  of  historical  method,  and 
for  the  positive  rcsult.s  thus  achieved.  First,  then,  as  to  the  method  of 
solution,  Father  Mandonnet  is  evidently  right  in  trusting  far  morr  to 
external  than  to  internal  evidence.  Oonsiderations  of  style  and  language, 
or,  again,  of  doctrinal  matter,  may  suffioe  for  the  rejeetion  of  certain  claims ; 
but  wben  it  comes  to  poutive  identification,  the  very  rapidity  with  which 
the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  spread  thmtiizh  £urope  must  have  made  it 
likely  that  imitations,  perhaps  too  close  to  admit  of  detection,  woxild  appear 
on  every  side.  Almost  rv(>rythirm,  therefore,  depends  u{>ou  the  early 
catalogues,  some  hiteeu  of  which  Father  Mandonnet  examines.  Omitting 
one  wMbh  is  of  no  great  importance,  these  catalogaes  fall  into  tbree  groups, 
and  in  each  group  tboe  is  one  that  may  be  caOed  the  prototype,  llidr 
relative  importan(  e  <  aunot  be  determined  merely  by  their  antiquity,  for 
although  the  two  oldest  are  the  Talmla  Scriptorum  Ordinis  Praefiicatomm 
(third  group)  and  the  catalogue  l>v  Ptolemy  of  Lucca  (second  group). 
Father  Mandonnet  .sele(  ts  as  an  almost  absolute  criterion  the  '  othcial " 
catalogue  (first  group),  which  was  drawn  up  as  a  preliminar}'  to  the 
canoDiifttion  of  St.  Thomas  (1328).  Associated  officially  with  the  name 
of  Bartholomew  of  Oapoa,  an  important  pesMnage  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
this  catalogue  was  cestainly  based  on  informati<m  supplied  by  the  Order 
of  Preachers.  The  companions  of  St.  Thomas,  and  espet'ially  Rainaldus 
of  Pipemo,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  master's  death,  in  posses.sion  of  all 
his  writings.  From  them,  or  at  least  from  their  immediate  successors, 
correct  information  could  be  derived,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reasim  for  refusing  to  credit  the  statements  made  in  the  catalogue. 

^re  we  find  the  writings  divided  into  three  sections :  (1)  the 
Ofmcula,  a  collection  of  twenty-five  piec(\s,  recognised  under  this  title 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  (2)  the  works  of  which  the  exeinplnrm  were  pre- 
served at  Pari.s,  theiic  including  nearly  all  the  most  important  :  (3)  works 
to  which  the  catalogue  prefixes  tlic  words,  si  autem  sibi  alui  adscrihaniur, 
mm  ijue  scripnt  et  noUmit,  Mi  aUi  rtcollegerunt  j>ost  tmm  legmlem  vel  pmt' 
dioemtem.  Mine  of  tbese  are  moitioned,  and  in  some  cases  the  antiior 
of  the  feportaUo  is  named.  In  view  of  statements  so  explicit.  Father 
Mandonnet  seems  justified  in  regarding  all  other  catalogaes  as  of  minor 
authority.  To  Ptolemy  of  Lucca,  and  also  to  the  Tabula  Scriptorum  0,P., 
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therp  belongs  the  imjwrtance  of  being  independent  of  the  official  catalogue, 
while  Bemaidus  Guidouis,  who  is  for  that  reason  the  most  important 
person  in  the 'second  group,  had  the  advantage  of  comparing  the  official 
lilt  wilih  Ptolemy's.  Bttt  Ptdemy's  infonnatkui 
and  nmilar  defects  in  the  TahiUa  may  be  accomited  for  by  the  fftot  that 
St.  Thomas  was  only  one  out  of  more  than  a  hundred  DoraioioMi  writeiB 
whose  works  it  was  proposed  to  tabulate.  Unless,  therefore,  any  one 
is  prejjared  to  question  Father  Mandonnet's  faith  in  the  official  catalopiie, 
the  problem  might  appear  to  be  solved.  Yet  the  matter  is  not  quite  so 
simple.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fMt  that  tiien  ia  eofy  one  mairaaeript 
of  the  catalogue,  and  this  not  a  veiy  good  one.  Father  lihndonnet  himeelf 
points  out,  (1)  that  in  one  case  the  catalogue  gives  the  same  w^ork  under 
two  different  titles ;  (2)  that  the  Commentary  on  Job,  about  which 
Ptolemy  and  all  other  early  authorities  are  unanimous,  is  omitted ; 
(3)  tha*^  the  titles  of  the  Quaestiones  DispiUatae  indicate  only  the  three 
main  periods  o£  composition ;  whence  it  comes  that  the  De  Malo  and 
others  are  not  spedfied ;  (4)  that  the  catalogue  (perhaps  deliberately) 
overioohs  many  B8$poiuitme»  and  occasional  pieoes,  e^.  the  letter  to 
James  of  Viterbo  De  Emptione  d  Vendkiomi  (5)  that  the  office  for 
Corpus  Christi,  in  which  St.  Thomas  reveals  a  new  side  of  his  ^(Miius,  is 
not  included,  flood  reasons  for  thest-  omissions  may  be  given,  l)Ut  they 
serve  to  show  that  the  catalogue  is  not  infallible,  and  that  there  is  still 
some  opening  for  research.  Another  interesting  question  relates  to 
avUientic  mitingB,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  whidi  have  now  dis- 
appeared. The  most  important  case  is  tliafc  of  the  Oommentaries  on  the 
Four  Gospels.  These  are  clearly  distinct  from  the  Catena  Aurea,  and 
Father  Maiidonnot  sufrf^ests  that  a  search  through  the  libraries  of  Europe 
might  even  now  bring  them  to  light.  To  judge  by  some  of  the  more  critical 
observations  found  in  the  extant  works,  such  a  discovery  might  be  of 
great  interest. 

As  to  tiie  spnrioas  writingB,  many  of  which  are  included  in  the 
earliest  catalogues,  Father  Mandonnet  offers  only  a  few  observations.  The 

important  Compendium  ThtdUtgicae  Veritatu  he  is  disposed  to  attribute 
to  Hugues  Ripelin,  a  Dominican  of  Strassburg,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
Summa  to  Rainaldus  of  Piperno.  Despite  Father  Mandonnet's  well- 
grounded  preference  of  external  to  internal  evidence,  it  would  be  an 
interesting,  if  laborious,  task  to  seek  in  the  style  and  matter  of  some  of 
the  spurious  works  a  confirmation  of  their  exclusion  from  the  official 
catalogue.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Commentsiies  on  the  De  S&mina, 
De  Sotnniis,  and  De  Divinatione  in  Sowniit.  Hist  St.  Thomas  did  not 
at  any  time  lecture  or  comment  on  these  is  improbable.  Their  close 
connexion  with  the  De  Memoria,  and  their  relation  to  a  statement  in 
Eih.  Nic.  i.  13,  would  not^  have  escaped  him.  Again,  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  gone  witii  the  De  MemenOt  ud  thusy  like  some 
of  the  QuaettUmee  DitfuMtae,  have  escaped  ezpUdt  mmtion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  wouU  be  particularly  easy,  in  a  small  Aristotelian  com- 
mentary, to  produce  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  St.  Thomas's  manner. 
Can  anjlhing  be  inferred  from  internal  evidence  ?  One  point  at  least 
is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  commentaries  on  these  three  little  treatises 
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pot  a  single  Ictiin  bogiiis  with  tho  word  postquain  ;  whereas  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  undoubted  autheuticity  the  postquam  PhUogophm  opeuiiig 
IB  10  oommon  tliat  any  other  appeals  ahnost  ezoepti5iia].  H  tUi 
doe§  not  in  itself  piove  that  St.  Ttwrnss  was  not  the  author,  at  least 

it  proves  that  the  author  iras  not  trying  to  imitate  Si.  Thomas,  ior 

no  plagiarist,  however  stupid,  could  miss  so  obvious  a  point.  As  a  com- 
mentator upon  Aristotle,  St.  Thomas  is  so  reserved,  and,  one  might  almost 
say,  so  painfully  relevant,  that  it  is,  in  any  case,  by  attention  to  little 
mannerisms  of  this  kind  rather  than  by  weightier  considerations  that 
tiie  pfoblem  of  anthentioity  must  be  resolved.        W,  H.  V.  Bbadb. 

AeeamU  ofikt  duuMUaiM  and  other  Qffieen  i^Ae  CmuMy  of  Chester, 
1801-60.  Edited  by  B.  Stiwabt-Bbown.  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Beooid  Society.  Vol.  LIX,  1910.) 

I*  this  very  interesting  volume  Mr.  Stewart-Brown  has  partially  revealed 
to  us  what  an  immense  mass  <rf  unused  material  still  exasts  for  tiie  history 
of  the  Cheshire  palatinate  in  the  fonrteenth  century.  So  important  and 

valuable  are  the  documents,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  some  regret  that 
Mr.  Stewart-Brown  has  been  content  to  give  us  a  summary  in  English  of 
part  of  the  accounts  which  he  has  studied,  rather  than  the  text  of 
some  of  the  documents  themselves.  However,  the  summary  is  well 
dxme,  and  no  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  material  made  more  elaborate 
izeatmsnt  diflficnlt.  It  is  unfortnnate,  however,  lhat  some  parts  of  the 
diambolahii^  accounts  are  altogetiier  omitted.  Except  for  one  or  two 
specimen  extracts,  Mr.  Stewart-Brown  has  put  aside  the  entries  about 
Flintshire  as  irrelevant  to  the  operations  of  a  Society  whose  field  is  only 
Lancashire  and  Clieshire.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  him  to  do  this 
thoroughly,  since  the  Flintsliire  accounts  are  so  absolutely  mixed  up  with 
the  Gheshiro  ones  Ihat  any  attempt  to  treat  as  two  doenments  whidh  ars 
ensentially  one  cannot  be  altogether  successfal.  For  instance,  the  fact 
that  the  manor  of  Overton,  whidi  included  a  good  deal  of  the  Fhntshire 
district  of  Maelor  Saesneg,  was  let  out  to  farm  to  the  same  farmer  as  the 
great  Cheshire  manor  of  Macclesfield,  causes  the  rent  of  one  Flintshire 
district,  at  least,  to  swell  the  revenues  of  Cheshire  proper.  We  are  a 
little  uuccrtam  whether  some  of  the  later  accounts  are  completely  given, 
even  within  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  editor.  Thus  the  zoU  of  1300-00 
is  admittadly  given  in  extracts,  though  apparently  only  by  reason  of  its 
decayed  condition.  The  most  vahiable  of  the  accounts  printed  are  those 
of  the  chamberlains,  who  were  at  once  treasurers  and  chancellors  of  the 
palatinate.  A  few  accounts  of  .sheriffs,  both  of  the  city  and  county,  of  con- 
stables, foresters,  and  bailiffs  of  manors  are  avowedly  ^iven  as  specimens. 
There  are  admirable  indexes,  one  of  which  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  Brownbill. 

The  intntduetion,  though  short,  is  satisfactory,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  encourage  editom  to 
bring  out  in  more  detail  the  value  of  the  records  which  they  set  forth  in 
print.  The  methods  by  which  Flintshire  and  Cheshire  were  administered 
by  the  agents  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon  and  the  Black  Prince  are  very  well 
worth  a  special  monograph,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  local  interest,  but 
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because  of  the  light  they  tlirow  on  the  general  system  of  English  government 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  would  be  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Stewart* 
Blown*  who  hu  stadkd  the  docmnenta,  should  find  some  oth«  opportnnily 
ol  tdfing  us  at  length  of  the  woridng  of  the  eystem  whoee  iinp<ntance  he 
has  been  the  finfe  to  enable  us  to  realize.  With  regard  to  what  he  has 
said  now,  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  was  not  the  case  that  Sir  Oliver  de 
Ingham,  justice  of  Chester,  who  in  1328  took  the  countios  of  Chester  and 
Flint  to  farm,  and  so  put  aside  for  a  time  the  ordinary  functions  of  the 
chamberlain,  continued  to  hold  this  lease  until  1334,  when  the  next  extant 
chamberlain'a  aooonnt  begina.  Inc^m  was  a  partiaan  of  Ifortimer,  and 
fell  with  hia  maater  in  1330.  Though  he  waa  immediately  zeatoKed  to 
favour,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  carried  on  the  adminiatration  of  Cheahiie 
after  that  date,  if  only  because  he  soon  became  seneschal  of  Gascony. 
In  fact  a  patent  of  25  February  1331  granted  to  Queen  Phiiippa  for  the 
support  of  the  infant  Edward  earl  of  Chester  the  issues  of  Clieshire,  from  ^ 
the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  earl  of  March,  by  the  hands  of  the  cham- 
berlain of  CSheater.^  Thia  meana  that  with  Hortbner'a  fall  Ingham'a  farm  of 
CSieahire  came  to  an  end.  That  the  chamberlain  of  CSiester  immediate^ 
resumed  his  functions  is  also  testified  by  the  fact  that  on  l6Decembcr  1330 
the  chamberlain,  Simon  de  Rugeley,  complained  that  he  was  assaulted  and 
robbed  at  Stafford  when  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  moneys  received  for  the 
kmg  at  Chester  to  the  exchequer  at  Westminster.*  T.  F.  Tout. 

Calendar  of  ike  Patent  lUOt,  Henry  VI.  VI:  1452-61.  (London: 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1910.) 

This  volume  oondndea  Mr.  A.  B.  Kand*a  Calendar  for  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  period  whidi  it  covera  la  aomewhat  longer  than  uaual, 
and  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Unlike  the  previous  volumea  for  the  same 
reign,  its  contents  are  of  exceptional  value  for  political  history.  Probably 

the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  troubled  state  of  the  time,  which  made 
the  machinery  of  goveniment  unusually  important  to  whatever  party 
was  in  power.  The  first  illustration  is  of  the  disturbances  of  1452-3,  when 
wo  have  notice  of  Toddst  movements  in  Lincolnshire  and  Northampton- 
ahiie  at  the  time  of  Bichard'a  field  at  Dartford  in  February  1452  (pp.  23, 
27,  31).  Torl^a  protectorate  ie  illustrated  by  the  exemplification  of  an 
act  of  the  council  in  his  favour  on  21  November  1453  andl^  Other  docu- 
ments (pp.  143,  153,  159).  There  is  little  tluit  bears  on  the  events  of 
1455-6,  except  for  some  references  to  riots  in  the  west  ( ountrv  (pp.  257, 
304) ;  the  second  of  these  gives  the  text  of  a  prudamatiou  on  unlawful 
gatherings  to  be  published  in  Devonshire  in  March  1466.  The  fuHeat 
illuatration  is,  however,  for  the  troubles  of  1460  to  1461,  bepnning  wiih  the 
nnmeroua  reoorda  of  the  forfeiture  of  Torldst  lands  in  December  of  the 
former  year ;  that  partisanship  was  not  altogether  blind  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  York's  own  lands  were  put  in  charge  of  his  servant,  John  Mil- 
water,  and  provision  made  for  the  duchess  and  her  (hildren.  On  the 
other  band>  the  adhereutii  of  Lancaster  come  in  for  abundant  rewards. 
That  the  authority  of  the  government  was  uncertain  is  shown  by  the 

»  Cal.  oj  Pat.  BvlU,  1330-4,  p.  78.  '  JOid.  p.  01. 
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detention  of  forfeited  lands  from  the  king's  possession  by  the  adherents  of 
the  exiled  lords  (p.  576).  There  are  frequent  references  to  incidents  of 
the  otvil  war,  tp  tike  fighting  at  Blacldieaih,  at  Sandwicli,  and  at  CSiJais. 
The  leooidB  for  like  BOiniiMr  and  autumn  of  1460  aze  confusing  in  tiirir 
changes  of  attitude.  In  June  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  receives  reward  for  his 
servioes  against  the  rcbols  (p.  547),  an(]  orders  are  given  to  resist  the 
king's  adversaries  who  are  intending  to  enter  the  reahn  (p.  609).  In 
August  warlike  provision  is  being  made  under  Yorkist  direction  (pp.  599, 
608, 612).  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  machinery  of  government  is  entirely 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  Yorkuts,  and  the  last  entiy  on  the  BoUs  is  a  commission 
to  Bdward,  dvke  of  York,  on  12  Fehniarj  1461  to  go  against  the  king's , 
rebels.  Throughout  the  volume  there  are  frequent  commissions  to  inquire 
into  riots  and  unlawful  gatherings,  which  show  clearly  the  lack  of  any 
finn  government.  Of  special  interest  is  the  long  document  in  defence  of 
•  Ralph  Cromwell  drawn  up  in  April  1453  (pp.  93-102). 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  some  London  references  :  a  grant  of '  Bay- 
nardescastdl  *  to  Edmund  Tudor  in  1453  (p.  79) ;  a  description  of  the 
bells  and  clock-house  at  Westminster  (p.  118) ;  the  giant  of  Macworth  Inn 
(p.  146) :  the  acquisition  by  Nocton  Park  Priory  of  the  messuage  in  CTiancer}' 
Lane,  which  afterwards  became  the  house  of  the  Six  Clerks  (p.  152) ; 
Shiryngton's  Chantry  and  Library  and  the  '  Crowdes  '  at  St.  Paul's  (pp.  201 , 
480)  ;  and  the  ( hantrics  at  St.  James  Carlickhithc  (p.  242).  An  interesting 
record  of  another  kind  is  the  schedule  of  the  goods  ui  the  king's  armoury, 
beginning  with  swords  madis  '  for  to  leme  tiie  king  to  play  in  his  tendie 
age  *,  and  *  a  litd  hameys  that  the  erie  of  Warwick  made  for  the  king 
ere  he  went  over  the  see  gamysshed  with  gold  which  was  deUvered  to 
Due  of  Suffolk  for  his  sone '  (p.  247).  The  copious  index  fills  nearly  400 
pages.  In  Muli  u  mass  of  names  some  omissions  are  inevitable  ;  the 
'  Counters  of  London  '  on  p.  61,  and  '  le  Bay '  (ships  laden  with  salt  at) 
on  p.  118  should  be  added.  C.  L.  Kimgsford. 

Sdect  Cases  before  the  King's  Council  in  the  Star  Chamlyer.  Vol.  II: 
1509-44.  Edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  I.  S.  Leadam.  (Loudon  : 
Qnariteh,  1911.) 

1ms  second  volume  of  Star  Chamber  cases  is  not  less  interesting  than 
the  fissfc  (see  toL  zix.  774)  as  regards  the  original  matter  contained  in  it» 
and  is  oharaeterixed  by  the  same  extossive  research  and  expert  knowledge 
mi  the  part  of  its  editor.  What  Mr.  Leadam  pointed  out  seven  years  ago 
as  to  the  much  misapprehended  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
is  here  confirmed.  The  8tatut4^  of  1529  proceeded  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
of  1487  by  which  the  court  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  created, 
and  really  did  very  little  more,  except  apparently  to  legalize  some  varia- 
tions that  had  arisen  in  practice.  But  tiie  spheie  of  action  of  the  court 
itself  appears  under  Heoxy  VIU  to  have  heoi  oonsidmbly  enlaced.  The 
energy  displayed  by  the  first  Tudor  in  grappling  witii  the  evils  which  had 
been  the  causes  of  civil  war  and  disorder  had  been  so  successful  that  the 
attention  of  the  council  was  occupied  with  questions  of  a  different  character, 
still  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  welfare.    How  to  avert 
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ficarrity  and  famine  in  a  country  dependent  on  its  own  supplies  was 
naturally  the  very  first  of  them.  Of  course,  political  economy  was  not 
understood,  and  the  extremities  to  whicli  the  poor  were  reduced  in  1527 
were  heartbreaking.  Carriers  o£  corn  to  London  were  plundered  on  the 
zoad»  and  the  French  ambassador  could  only  get  his  bread  at  the  baker's 
by  tlie  aid  of  an  anned  guaid.  Onmrniiwiona  wen  sent  into  the  different 
counties  to  search  bams  and  see  that  no  one  withheld  com  from  the  market 
in  hope  of  greater  gain.  But  grievous  oompUunts  were  made  to  Wolsey 
in  1529  that,  in  spite  of  the  king's  gracious  proclamations  '  against  Ion- 
stallers,  regraters,  and  engrossers  of  corn Thomas  Alwaidand  Christopher 
Branston  of  Lynn  had  since  Michaelmas  of  the  preceding  year  bought  up 
980  coombs  of  pease,  beans,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
by  which  the  price  of  pease  and  beans  rose  two  shillings  in  the  (|uarter 
within  the  space  of  three  market  days,  threatening  to  produce  a  new 
famine  ;  and,  worse  still,  John  Castell,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  Huntingdonshire,  when  they  were  prepared  to  have  indicted  the 
oileuders,  forbade  them  to  interfere,  as  he  and  his  cousin  Price  and  Master 
Sapcottes  would  order  the  matter  better  than  they  could.  Was  this 
lair  ?  It  seems  that  on  St.  Andrew's  day  (30  November)  Alward  (or  Ayl- 
ward  as  he  is  called  in  a  second  bill)  was  actually  lading  his  keel  with 
pease  in  Huntingdonshire  to  carry  down  the  Nen  to  Lynn,  when  'a  poor 
man  *  of  Taxley  asked  him  whither  he  would  carry  them.  Aylward  said  in 
reply,  *  Hast  thou  anything  to  do  therewith  ?  For  I  am  not  then  to 
give  thee  account.'  The  poor  man  rqoined, '  You  men  of  Lynn  did  carry 
cnir  pease  into  Scotland  the  last  year  and  pyned  us  for  hunger,'  and  he 
feared  they  were  ^oinf*  to  do  the  like  again,  even  against  the  king's  com- 
mandment. Meeting  him  once  more  the  poor  man  asked  Aylward  reproach- 
fully, *  Have  ye  not  bought  pease  enough  yet  ?  '  On  which  Aylward 
got  off  his  }iorse,  drew  his  sword  and  buckler  (that  the  bearing  of  weapons 
was  illegal  did  not  trouble  him),  and  threatened  the  poor  man's  life. 

There  is  much  else  in  this  volume  connected  with  tike  mistaken  attempts 
to  regulate  prices,  about  the  decay  of  towns  and  increase  of  indosoies, 
and  about  local  jealousies,  such  as  that  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  when  the 
priory  of  Tynemonth  was  setting  up  Shields  as  a  rival  port.  The  subjects 
are  really  tempting,  and  will  doubtless  afford  fiist-rate  matter  of  interest 
for  coming  historians.  Tynemonth  priory  was  a  cell  of  St.  Alban's ;  but  in 
1619  Wolsey,  as  legate,  had  granted  Prior  Stonywell  exemption  for  life  from 
the  abbot's  jurisdiction — and  no  doubt  he  afterwards  received  still  more 
valuable  support  from  the  great  cardinal  who,  a  few  years  later,  became 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's  himself  and  bishop  of  Durham  besides.  For  the 
wealth  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  could  not  but  be  augmented  by  the 
prosperity  of  Shields.  Dan  John  Stonywell,  however,  had  ceased  to  be 
prior  of  Tynemouth  by  1527  ;  and  there  seems  hardly  a  doubt  that  he 
was  the  John  l^onywdl  *  episcopua  Poletenns'  (bishop  of  Polizzi  in 
jKuriibu*  tnfiddium)  who  became  abbot  of  Pershore  in  September  1526. 

But  there  is  a  very  remarkable  case  of  continued  litigation  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Thingden  in  Northamptonshire  and  the  lords  of  the  manor, 
John  Mulsho  and  his  grandson  Thomas,  The  main  grievance  was  inclosures, 
and  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Henry  Seiby,  in  spite  of  defeats  in  the 
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oommon  law  courts  and  the  ohanoety,  made  peiNstent  applicatkms  Uxt 
redress  over  a  period  of  no  less  than  forty-four  yem,  from  1494  to  1538. 

Such  perseverance  is  eztraordinaiy.  *  Even  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  arbitrate,'  says  Mr.  Loadam,  '  one  of  thoin  a  chief  justice,  were  accused 
by  them  to  the  Star  Chamber  of  partiality  towards  the  incloser.  The 
inoideut  exhibits,  does  the  whole  htigation,  the  ussuiauce  felt  by  the 
labonring  dassea  that  the  policy  of  the  Tndor  government  was  favoaraUe 
to  their  intereeta.'  The  sttny,  indeed,  is  a  very  compUeated  one,  and 
Mr.  Leadam  devotes  no  leas  than  tliirty-two  pages  of  his  introduction  to 
an  examination  of  the  contents  of  tlie  documents.  For  my  part,  it  is 
enough  to  liave  (juoted  the  above  few  sentences  as  to  the  general  charaeter 
of  the  litigation  ;  except  that  1  must  mention  that  the  inhabitants  raised 
questions  founded  on  Dometsday  Book  about  ancient  demesne  of  the 
crown,  and  Mr.  Leadam  himoelf  diaeiiiMa,  ftom  a  pmnt  of  view  of  his  own, 
the  sttfafect  of  viUeins  in  graea  and  viUeina  lei^odant,  not  entirely  agreeing 
eitlm.with  Hallam  or  FtofesBor  Vinogradoff. 

James  Gaibbiibr. 

Gustav  Adolfs  und  seines  Kanzlcrs  in'rtfirhaftspoJifisihc  .Ib.sichten  auf 
DeutschJand.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Fkiedrich  Bothk.  (Frankfurter 
histortsche  Forschungen.   Heft  4.    Frankfurt  a.  M.  :  Baer,  1910.) 

lur  the  transfer  of  commercial  activity  from  its  old  centres  in  the  north 
and  south  to  the  intermediate  corner  of  the  continent,  the  western 
powtMs,  the  policy  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  while  uniting  iii  a  way  all 
the  reactionary  interests,  tended  to  be  chiefly  guided  by  those  of  its  Spanish 
part.  Thus  the  idea  of  an  opposition  to  the  change  of  economic  balance 
allowed  of  a  variation  iiom  the  point  of  view  of  northern  Europe.  It  waa 
Sweden  that,  by  a  forced  capitalistic  development,  succeeded  in  stepping 
to  some  extent  into  the  place  of  the  German  Hanse  as  an  active  and  direct 
representative  of  Baltic  industry  in  the  world  market.  Professor  Bothe 
seeks  to  show  that  the  initiators  of  this  policy,  the  two  great  Swedish 
statesmen  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had  also  the  plan  oi  reviving  for 
their  purpose  and  receiving  into  their  entexpxiae  the  decayed  economic 
forces  of  tiie  German  empire.  His  proofs  consist  mainly  of  ihe  proposals 
for  ;i  Germano-Swedish  Silderkompagnie  circulated  between  1632  and 
1631  by  Willem  Usselinx,  then  the  commercial  agent  of  the  Swedish 
c  rown,  which  indeed  implied  a  scheme  for  a  commercial  imion  of  Gennany 
not  far  removed  from  the  ZoUverein  of  the  last  century.  But  the  question 
is  whether  they  actually  represented  anything  the  Swedish  government 
seaoQsty  meant  to  carry  into  efiect.  And  instead  of  discossiug  the  egotism 
of  Guatavus  Adolphns,  the  importance  of  whose  death  lor  tiie  failure  of 
Usselinx's  commercial  policy  is  much  overrated  (pp.  185,  203),  the  author 
should  have  tried  to  give  a  coherent  estimate  of  the  political  and  economic 
possibilities  in  the  action  of  Sweden.  It  is  undeniable  that  after  its 
capital  had  been  found  insuiticient  for  Usselinx's  first  project  for  a  national 
Soderhompagnie  in  1626  and  the  following  years,  the  German  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  utilised  for  the  collection  of  foreign  capital  in  that 
country  (p.  72).  But  equally  clearly  this  collection  could  have  only  one 
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diazacter,  thftt  of  warlike  contzllmtion.  That  nothing  else  was  thought 
of  in  the  way  that  amall  ahaies  weie  asked  for  is  shown  hf  Usselinx's 
memoir  of  80  June  1^  concerning  a  sum  of  1»000,000  dollars  to  be 
leyied  during  four  years  for  his  company  from  angle  households  in 
Pomerania  (p.  218  f.).  Nor  would  the  contemporary  law  of  trading 
companies  have  guaranteed  to  the  smaller  holders  any  share  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  money.  And  though  Usselinx  in  his  amjtUaUo  of  the 
original  ociroi  had  lowonnl  by  one-half  the  amount  of  shares  necessary 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Kammer  and  the  nomination  of  a  deputy  to  the 
(ouncil  (pp.  25-7,  121  f.),  the  rights  of  shareholders  might  be  of  little 
avail  with  a  government  which  liad  made  the  most  arbitrary  use  even  of 
the  funds  of  the  national  company  (p.  43). 

The  part  assigned  to  Germany  by  Sweden  in  its  economic  projects 
is  indicated  by  the  monstrous  document  of  1632  entitled  VanMig  iM^en 
ekier  htpfirnm  Mume  and  published  by  Professor  Bothe  for  the  first 
time  from  copies  at  Frankfort  and  Strassburg  (p.  240-60),  which  proposed 
to  introduce  into  the  Rhenish,  F^ankiBh,  and  Swabian  circles  a  copper 
currency  in  order  to  relieve  the  Swedish  market  by  nearly  30,000  cwt. 
of  that  metal,  worth  almost  700,000  doUars.  The  crown  of  Sweden  was 
to  bind  itself  to  repurchase  the  copper  at  the  selling  price  after  four  years, 
a  pledge  the  value  of  which  was  illustrated  in  1633  by  the  imposition  of 
copper  customs  on  the  Main  in  flagrant  breach  of  the  repeated  promises 
of  free  trade  (p,  149  flf.).  Hud  Sweden  made  good  her  conquests,  she 
could  only  have  used  Germany  for  her  own  advantage.  If  Professor  Bothe's 
researches  on  the  financial  history  of  Frankfort  led  luui  to  admit  that  it 
was  not  poverty  that  kept  the  German  towns  from  listening  to  Usselinz 
(pp.  116,  124),  further  reflexion  might  have  shown  him  what  ^iifioultiea 
ihey  had  in  TOsintaining  their  pohtical  and  economic  independence. 

C.  BUNKMAMN. 

^tieollsf  CtMisnn,  Confeaewr  de  Limit  XIII ^  ti  U  Canltfiar  ds  BfoAeltetf. 
F4r  C.  DB  Rochbhohtbix,  S.J.  (Paris :  Picard,  1911.) 

This  is  not  a  complete  biography  of  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  Louis  XITT, 
but  a  detailed  account  of  his  contest  with  Richelieu  and  of  his  consequent 
disgrace.  The  king's  moods  and  the  intiueucea  to  which  he  was  subjected 
necessarily  merited  the  cardinal's  attention.  Apart  from  all  other  pecu* 
lianties  in  the  situation,  tiie  pivot  of  a  political  life  in  the  Fianoe  of  the 
period— a  fact  emphasised  by  M.  Hanotauz — ^was  to  gain  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  tiie  king,  since  the  royal  power  alone  ropiesented  the  elements  of 
permanence,  unity,  and  authority.  Eichelieu  had  selected  Pdre  Oaussin  as 
the  royal  confessor  from  a  mistaken  yiewof  his  character  as  *  un  instrument 
docile*.  CSaussin,  with  wider  views  as  regards  the  scope  of  his  office, 
used  the  power  of  the  confessional  over  the  king  to  point  out  the  evils  of 
Richelieu's  ministrv,  the  alliances  with  the  protestants,  the  misery  of  the 
people,  and  the  treatment  of  the  king's  mother.  Also  in  comnmnication 
with  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fayette  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  he  lent 
emphasis  to  her  pleadings  on  special  subjects.  In  fact,  Louis  XIII,  who 
was  attentive  rather  than  convinced,  declared  to  Chavigny  that  Caussin 
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*  I'avoit  mis  en  tel  estat  en  se  confessant  qu'il  ne  s^avoit  s'il  estoit  d.imn«> 
In  the  present  volume  full  accounts  are  given  of  the  interview  between 
Caussin  and  the  kinj^  on  8  December  1637,  and  the  subsequent  interviews 
of  both  with  Kichelieu  at  Kueil.  The  legitimate  domain  of  the  Jesuit's 
ooDMienoe  in  dealing  with  that  of  tiie  king  wm  tiw  subject  of  disagreemmt 
between  bimaelf  and  the  cardinal.  If  he  bad  bem  wiser  be  wonkl  have 
pieferred  to  act,  to  use  his  own  woids,  as  confessor  of  Louis  de  Boorbon 
rather  than  of  Louis  XIIL 

The  bulk  of  the  doruments  utilized  by  M.  do  Kochemonteix  have  been 
already  dealt  with,  notably  by  GriflPet  in  his  //  istoire  duRcgne  de  lA>uis  XI J I 
(1758).  The  Recueil  de  Louviers  contains  the  most  important  sources  of 
information,  namely,  the  letters  written  by  the  Jesuit  in  exile  to  tiie  king, 
Pope  Urban  VIII,  and  others.  Those  written  by  him  to  Yitelleschi,  general 
of  the  Company,  and  to  Mademoiselle  de  La  Fajrette,  arc  a  special  justifica* 
tion  of  his  conduct  from  his  own  point  of  view,  which  should  be  compared 
with  the  account  of  the  affair  given  by  Richelieu  l>oth  in  his  memoirs 
and  letters.    In  the  latter  the  cardinal  refers  to  Caussin's  conduct  as 

*  la  plus  noire  et  damnable  malice  qui  ait  jamais  esti  en  esprit  de  moine  \ 
and  in  tiie  notice  of  lus  disgrace  inserted  in  the  flbscMe,  26  Decembor  1637, 
his  '  conduite  mauvaise  *  is  assigned  as  the  cause.  In  the  memoirs  the 
Jesuit  is  accused  of  intrigues  in  favour  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  im^ioa- 
tion  in  the  affair  of  La  Porte.  Pere  Caussinin  his  letters,  however,  to 
Pere  Binet  and  M.  des  Noyers  protests  his  innocence.    To  both  he  writes : 

*  Je  jure  . . .  que  je  n'ai  eu  cabale  ni  intrigue  avec  personne,  que  j'ai  vecu 
k  la  Oouf  m  bommede  bien . .  •  faidit  an  Bol  ee  que  je  ue  pouvais  taire 
sans  me  damner,  lui  remontrant  avec  effusion  de  larmes  la  nicessitft  de 
son  pauvij^  peuple  et  le  devoir  de  sa  charge.*  In  bis  m^moin  to  Vitelleschi 
dated  from  Quimper,  7  March  1638,  he  gives  a  complete  account  of  his 
conduct  at  court.  M.  de  Rochemonteix  refers  to  this  document  as  '  le 
plus  precieux  en  faveur  du  confesseur  de  Tx)uis  XIII To  Pere  Suffren, 
then  in  attendance  on  Marie  de  Medicui  lu  England,  he  writes :  '  II  n'a 

tn>uv6  de  repiochable  en  noa  morars  ny  de  mauvais  en  nostre  doctnne. 
Mais  nous  avons  un  grand  defaut  pour  ce  temps  oh  nous  sommes,  quy  est 
de  B*entendre  pas  bien  la  thfologie  de  Ruel,  et  de  ne  pouvoir  ac«order  les 
mystdres  de  nostre  religion  avec  les  interests  de  la  faveur.'  As  regards 
OaURsin's  character  and  behaviour,  M.  Marejol  believes,  '  il  faut  lui  sup- 
poser  uu  un  prodigieux  uveiigh'inent  ou  une  grandeur  d'aiue  admirable' : 
M.  de  Roehemonteix,  we  gather,  inclines  to  the  latter  supposition  ;  while 
admoudedging  the  Jesuit's  indiscretion  and  narrowness  of  view,  he  oon> 
tinually  praises  his  sincerity  and  courage.        Gdhbtaiitia  Maxwell. 

The  Home  o/Lofda  during  the  CwH  War,  By  Geablbs  Hasddio  Fibth, 
Begiua  Frofusor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Univernly  of  Oxford. 
(London :  Longmans,  1910.) 

Thb  entire  period  here  embraced,  except  for  the  two  years  that  separate 
Oliver  Qtomwdl's  death  from  the  Restoration,  has  been  already  coveted 

by  the  volumes  of  the  late  Dr.  Gardiner  and  Professor  Firth,  which  together 
farm  the  standard  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Protectorate. 
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-Ajiiong  the  crowded  details  of  tliese  volumes,  however,  it  is  not  an  ex- 
peditious or  an  easy  matter  to  concentrate  atteutiou  on  the  facts  relevant 
to  the  oompniieiiflion  of  tlie  vidadtodes  of  the  Bngfidi  hoiue  of  loids 
in  that  troubled  epoch,  or  to  follow  connectedly  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public 
opinion  on  tiie  abstzact  question  of  the  uaes  of  a  second  chamber.  Tet 
the  aggregate  of  theee  &ctB  and  theories  demands  unity  of  treatment  by 
a  competent  hand  ;  and  is,  in  itself,  of  absorbing  and  permanent  interest  to 
students  of  political  science.   No  living  historian,  it  is  safe  to  say,  could 
rival  Professor  Firth  in  equipment  for  this  task,  at  once  so  formidable  and 
so  delicate.    The  suVjstance  of  his  monograph  is  wider  than  the  title  for 
it  traces  the  history  of  the  peerage  from  an  epoch  long  before  tlic  com- 
menccnuMit  of  the  (ireat  Rehellion.  Professor  Firth  begins  by  analy-sing  the 
changes  in  the  nnnibers  and  in  the  constituent  elements  of  the  house 
of  lords  between  the  death  ot  Elizabeth  and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war. 
He  proceeds  to  describe  the  growth  of  a  party  of  opposition  among  the  peers; 
the  position  of  strategic  importance  occupied  by  the  lords  at  the  opening 
of  the  constitutional  struggle  as  *  the  supreme  arbitrators  between  the 
nation  and  the  Crown '  (p.  47) ;  the  momentous  decision  of  the  middle 
party  in  the  upper  house  to  side  with  the  commons  against  the  crown 
on  the  vital  issue  of  the  petition  of  right  (p.  52) ;  the  early  popularity  of  the 
peers,  until  they  giadually  became  suspect  to  the  more  zealous  party  of 
reform,  partly  by  reason  of  their  own  tactical  blunders,  and  partly  through 
the  growth  of  democratic  opinion  in  the  nation  at  large  ;  the  attack  on 
the  lords  contained  in  the  grand  remonstrance  (p.  98) ;    the  bishops' 
exclusion  bill ;  the  military  services  of  individual  peers  on  either  side  in 
the  civil  war  ;  the  various  hostile  expedients  adopted  against  the  upper 
chamber,  culiuinatiug  in  its  abolition ;  the  position  of  the  peerage  under 
the  republic ;  C^mweU*s  abortive  experiments  in  constitutional  recon- 
struction ;  the  attempt  to  establish  the  *  Other  House  * ;  the  repeated 
faihnes  to  reach  a  permanent  settlement  on  new  lines ;  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  house  of  lords ;  its  restoration  along  with  the 
monarchy  in  1660 ;  and  the  permanent  results  of  the  national  experience 
on  the  national  mind.    The  two  most  enduring  results  of  the  experience 
of  the  entire  period,  as  disclosed  by  Professor  Firth's  researches,  would 
seem  to  be  the  permanent  transference  of  initiative  from  the  house  of 
lords  to  the  commons,  combined  with  the  creation  of  a  settled  con- 
viction, shared  even  by  steadfast  republicans,  of  the  need  for  a  second 
chamber  (p.  296). 

Turning  from  the  substance  to  the  method  ot  the  book,  we  lind  Professor 
Firth  proceeding  upon  those  objective  and  inductive  lines  which  his  earlier 
works  have  made  fomiHar.  His  interests  reveal  themselves  as  centering 
round  principles  and  tendencies  rather  than  families  or  individuals.  Osie- 
fully  suppressing,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  all  personal  prejudices  or 
predilections  of  his  own,  he  strives  to  aUow  the  bare  facU  to  speak  lor 
themselves,  subject  to  such  colour  as  they  may  receive  from  the  estimates 
of  contemporaries.  The  severe  restrsints  thus  placed  upon  himself  are 
all  in  the  direction  of  scientific  accuracy.  Consistent  avoidance  of  the 
personal  note,  however,  may  have  drawbacks  to  counterbalance  its 
merits :  the  objective  method  may  lose  in  literary  distinction  what  it 
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guns  ill  scientific  value.   PEofessor  Firth's  conscientious  self-reprMrion 

sugEjosts  aloofness  or  even  coldness  of  treatment.  In  sacrificing  some 
of  the  features  that  (live  interest  and  unity  to  historical  narrative,  he  hau 
doubtless  acted  deliberately  and  after  duly  tounting  the  cost ;  but 
questions  obtrude  themselves  as  to  how  far  such  sacrifice  is  necessary. 
"Hie  snfioesB  of  such  a  method  as  tJiat  of  Fto&Mor  FSrth,  judged  by 
its  own  standaids,  depends  on  three  things :  aoeoiacy  in  ilie  statemgnt 
of  facts ;  skill  in  disentangling  leading  tendencies  and  permanent  reanlfts; 
and  the  ability  to  select  impartially  appropriate  illustrations  from  con- 
temporary sources.  His  treatise  on  the  '  House  of  IjohIs  '  lueets  these 
three  tests  triumphantly.  Few,  i£  any,  errors  of  fact,  either  major  or 
minor,  appear  to  have  crept  in.  The  citation  of  contemporary  opinion  has 
been  made  with  judgement ;  and  oontiasted  estimates  have»  with  ft  bioad- 
minded  sympathy,  been  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  reader  occupies 
the  position  of  a  juror  pxesent  at  the  examination  of  the  witnesses.  It  is 
|X)ssiI)le  to  ask,  however,  whether  Professor  Firth  has  entirely  succeeded, 
when  Belectiug  and  arranging  the  evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  court,  in 
escaping  from  the  influence  of  the  conclusions  he  has  himself  formed  and 
wmdd  naturally  desire  to  impart  to  others.  His  generatintioiM  are 
necessarily  the  ontoome  of  his  own  individuality;  and  it  seems  nnneouMftiy 
to  disguise  the  &ct.  Their  claim  to  impartiality  may  safely  rest  oa  the 
comprehensive  survey  from  which  they  have  been  drawn,  and  the  care 
and  sympathy  with  which  rival  estimates  have  been  weighed.  His  main 
conclusions  would  almost  seem  to  emerge  of  their  own  initiative  from  the 
mass  of  pheuonicua  passed  uuder  review.  Such  conciuaioua,  however, 
widely  as  they  may  be  acquiesced  in,  do  not  fwrm  tiiemselvea ;  but  we 
the  lesult  of  an  inductive  process  contributed  by  the  mind  thafe  has 
collected  and  sifted  the  matotial  upcm  which  they  have  been  based. 

W.  S.  BfcKaoHifiB. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  u)id  die  Volksschule.  Von  F.  Vollmer.  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Kapiecht,  1909). 

Db.  F.  Voluieb*s  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  true  character  and 
actual  limits  of  the  services  rendered  by  Frederick  William  I  to  primary 
education  in  the  Prussian  monarchy  mark<Ml  by  both  critical 
thoroughness  and  breadtli  of  view.  Under  both  aspects  it  may  serve 
as  a  corrective  alike  to  exaggerated  notions  of  those  services,  and  to 
depreciating  comments  upon  them,  which  have  found  their  mj  Into 
laiger  works.  A  useful  introduction  notices  the  indications  of  a  genuine 
interest  in  popular  education  on  the  part  of  Frederick  William  Fa  pre- 
decessor, '  who  in  humane  feeling  surpassed  both  the  rulers  between 
whom  destiny  placed  him.'  Frederiek  T's  iiistmctions,  issued  in  1712, 
for  a  visitation  of  church  and  school  among  the  Wends  (whom  he  had 
previously  declared  iumself  unwilling  tu  deprive  of  their  mother-tougue) 
not  only  enjoined  the  estaUiabmiint  among  tiiem  <xl  a  soffioieBt  number 
of  village  schools,  but  required  a  general  attendance  in  them  of  the 
children.  A  few  years  later,  attendance  in  village  schools  waa  made 
obligatory  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg ;  but  here,  so  far  back  as  1658, 
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an  efiort  had  Ix'cn  nia<lo  to  oarrv  into  at  least  partial  ♦'fTcct  the  (  ounso!  of 
perfection  laid  down,  in  tho  middle  of  the  great  war,  by  no  less  redoul)tal)le 
a  reformer  than  (histavu.s  Adolphus.  Thus,  in  more  parts  than  one  of  the 
monarchy,  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  the  more  persistent  endeavours 
dating  from  the  leign  of  Frederick  William  I.  These  endeavoius,  after 
a  sezieB  ol  failuTM,  at  last,  taking  occasion'  from  the  immigzation»  in  1732, 
into  liihnania  of  aeveial  thousandB  of  protestant  Salsbuzgen,  laid  the 
f oondation  of  a  ayatem  of  legnlationa  which  weie  giadoally  extended  over 
Gennan  East  Ptuasia  and  over  other  ptovinoes.  The  edict  of  1717,  which 
required  the  general  attendance  of  children  in  village  schools,  had  been 
limited  to  localities  where  schools  weie  in  adstence — a  condition  very 
far  from  universal  even  in  the  more  favoured  eastern  portions  of  the 
monarchy.  As  for  compulsory  attendance,  there  could  really  be  no 
question  of  it  in  the  rnral  districtvS,  and  the  schools  in  the  towns  the  king 
left  to  the  care  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  inthn-ncf  of  Frederick  William  Fs  rule  upon 
the  advancement  of  primary  education  was  administrative  rather  than 
legislative ;  not  the  less  does  he  deserve  to  be  honoured  for  the  patience 
and  persistenoe  which,  without  any  personal  interest  in  its  details,  he 
applied  to  the  task,  particularly  in  East  Prussia  where  the  devastations 
of  war  and  plagoe  had  created  an  aU  but  hopelees  condition  of  things. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  dear  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  idea  of  the 
aasnmption  by  the  state  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  church  in  the  matter 
of  the  education  of  thp  people  never  so  much  as  entered  the  king's  mind, 
and  that  the  chief  stimulus  to  his  labours  and  sacrificcB  on  this  head 
was  derived  from  the  pietistic  movement  whoso  influence  upon  his  thoughts 
and  actions  was  both  powerful  and  enduring.  When,  in  1735,  in  the 
absence  of  other  means  for  squaring  the  East  Prussian  school-building 
account,  he  put  his  hand  into  liis  pocket  and  paid  over  40,000  (afterwards 
increased  to  50,000)  dollars,  he  did  so  from  a  religious  point  of  view — 
partly,  perhaps,  in  recognition  of  a  special  mercy  bestowed  upon  him  in 
his  reooveiy  from  a  dangerous  illness,  but,  in  any  case,  as  patron  of  the 
churches  on  the  domains  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  texritoiial 
soTeidgn.  And  the  system  of  education  which  he  promoted  was  in  point 
of  fact  rehgious  education,  accompanied  as  such  by  the  elementary  teaching 
which,  as  Dr.  Vollmer  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise,  the  Befoima* 
tion  had  made  necessary  if  the  Bible  was  to  be  read  by  the  people. 

A.  W.  Ward. 

The  Awaken  ing  ofSooUand;  a  History  from  1717  to  17S7.  By  William 
Law  Mathisson.  (Glasgow :  MacLehose,  1910.) 

This  volume  suffers  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  a  series.  The  period 
it  desk  with  is  lacking  in  elements  of  heroism  and  romance,  and  would 
scarcely,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  deliberately  chosen  by  the  author 

as  the  subject  of  a  volume  had  he  not  wished  to  complete  the  scheme 
he  had  planned.  The  work  is  entitled  a  history,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  continuity.  There  is  no  thread  of  narrative  running  through  it  and 
giving  unity  to  it ;  but  it  contains  much  extremely  miscellaneous  in- 
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formation,  partly  classified  and  partly  poured  forth  with  bewildering 
profusion.  The  period,  we  are  told,  was  *  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the 
history  of  S(  othmd's  literature  and  science  '  ;  but  this  part  of  the  nation^s 
activity  i^i  disposed  of  in  two  pages  and  a  half  (pp.  203-5).  The  volume 
containB  a  good  deal  of  iutere&tiug  matter  in  connexion  with  the  progress 
of  Scotland  in  trade  and  mann&ctnreB  during  the  latter  hall  of  the 
eigliteenth  century ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Mathieaon's 
former  books.  Nor  is  the  title  easily  intelligible  :  Scotland  has  generally 
been  supposed  to  have  V)een  quite  wide  awake  in  politics,  lioth  eccleiiiastical 
and  scrular,  and  no  one  has  found  its  inhabitants  asleep  or  blind  to 
matters  comiected  with  material  prosperity. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume,  and  that  whieh  is  most 
carefully  written,  is  the  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  ecclesiastical 
politics  of  the  period.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  evils  resultiag  fiom 
the  re-imposition  of  patronage  in  1712  reached  their  height.  From 
the  Reformation  onward  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  church 
struggled  to  get  rid  of  this  ijicubus.  Her  view  of  matters  was  set  forth 
in  1560  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline :  '  It  appertaiueth  to  the  people 
and  to  every  several  congregation  to  elect  their  minister.*  The  decision  of 
the  state  is  recorded  in  the  statutes  of  1667,  by  which  tiie  reformed  religion 
was  established ;  then  it  was  ordained  *  that  ike  ezaminataon  and  admis- 
sion of  ministers  within  this  realm  be  only  in  the  power  of  the  Kirk  now 
openly  and  publickly  professed  Avithin  the  same — the  presentation  of  lairk 
patronages  always  reserved  to  the  just  and  auncient  patroiu's  In  lG4y 
patronage  was  abolished  and  ministers  of  parishes  were  directed  tu  be 
called  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  but  in  1660  this  liberty 
was  taken  away*  Again,  in  1690,  under  what  is  called  the  Revolution 
Settlement  of  tiie  CSrarch,  patronage  was  abolished,  ouly  to  be  restored 
in  1712.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  last  legal  enactment  was 
due  to  the  policy  of  the  tory  party  who,  as  Jacobites  and  high  churchmen, 
were  anxious  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  presbytcrians.  It  has  been  well 
aaid  of  this  measure  that  '  it  violated  the  Treaty  of  Union,  changed  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Church  itself,  and  has  been  the  cause  or  occasion  of  all  the  secessions 
from  the  Church  which  have  since  occurred*.  Finally,  the  church*s 
daam  in  this  matter  was  granted  by  the  state  in  1874.  Mr.  Mathieson 
is  inconsistent  in  his  attitude  towards  the  whole  question.  He  adniits 
that  the  revival  of  patrona<rc  in  1712  '  was  one  of  several  political 
measures  designed  by  the  Jacobites  to  weaken  the  Church',  and  that 
its  results  were  mischievous ;  and  yet  he  incessantly  sneers  at  those  who 
were  most  active  in  opposing  the  evils  attendant  on  paUonage.  Brsldne 
seceded  from  the  church  after  uttering  a  firm  and  dignified  protest. 
Gillespie,  deposed  for  r^hising  to  take  part  in  a  forced  settlement,  con- 
tinued the  exercise  of  his  sacred  ofTice,  without  any  desire  to  found  a  sect. 
He  was  joined  by  others,  and  in  rourse  of  time  the  Relief  (  "him  h,  as  it 
was  called,  came  to  number  113  congregations.  Mr.  Mathieson  speaks 
of  Brskine  as  going  forth  *  from  the  polluted  temple,  and  slamming  the 
door,  as  it  w«re,  bdiind  him  in  his  noisy  demonstrations  of  wrath  * ;  and 
he  says  of  Gillespie  that  *  he  might  have  continued  to  revolve  in  obscure 
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isolation  throiich  the  ecclesiastical  firmament,  had  not  another  erratic 
particle  happeued  to  ctoas  \m  path  \  The  whole  tone  of  our  author's 
leferencee  to  diaaent  in  Scotland  is  qnite  unworthy  of  an  historian. 
The  fact  that  in  1763  some  Btndenta  in  the  Secenion  Divinity  Hall  weie 
rebukcil  for  affectation  in  style  and  for  the  use  of  pompons  xhetorio, 
is  taken  by  him  as  showing  that,  '  if  traces  of  incipient  culture  were  not 
unknown  amongst  the  seceders,  they  were  prom{)tly  suppressed'.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  that  church  required  all  its  students  to  pass  throuj^h  a 
complete  university  curriculum  before  entering  its  Divmity  Hall,  and  the 
training  they  received  at  the  latter  was  fully  equal  to  that  given  anywhere 
else  in  Seotland  at  the  time.  The  leetozes,  we  may  say,  were  for  long 
given  in  Latin — a  fact  which  has  some  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  soholanhip  of  professor  and  students.  Jobh  Wiuxx>ck. 

William  Pitt  ami  National  Eevival.    By  J.  Holland  Ross,  littD. 
(Undon :  BeU  &  Sons,  1911.) 

If  ever  the  private  life  of  a  man  becaoM  me^jed  in  the  public  life  of  his 
time,  it  was  in  the  ease  of  the  statesman  who  became  diancellor  of  the 

exchequer  at  the  age  of  twenty  three,  and  prime  minister  before  he 
was  twenty  five  :  whose  whole  eiierjries  were  given  to  his  country,  and 
who  died,  heart-broken  over  public  troubles,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
Of  the  iniMr  life  of  the  younger  Pitt  there  is  perhaps  little  to  add  to  the 
picture  given  in  Lord  Bosebery*s  masterly  monograph;  but  of  him, 
as  ministm,  and  especially  as  holding  the  strings  of  foreign  diplomacy, 
few  can  speak  with  the  authority  of  Dr.  Holland  Rose.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  most  fastidious  may  forget  some  idiosyncrasies  of  style,  which 
otherwise  might  seem  out  of  place  in  the  biographv  of  a  great  orator, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  general  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  volume. 
Aasurediy  the  moment  is  singularly  opportone  for  a  new  life  of  Pitt, 
based  on  contemporary  material.  Ifo.  John  Fortescue,  in  his  Hiitory  of 
Uie  British  ^rmy  and,  more  recently,  in  his  brilliant  Ford  Lectures  of  1911, 
writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  military  expert,  and  perhaps  under 
some  bias  against  the  system  of  parliamentary  government  of  which  Pitt 
was  the  incarnation,  has  left  an  impression  on  his  readers  and  liearers 
that  this  much-vaunted  pilot  may  have  been  after  all  a  somewhat  over- 
rated pmon.  It  is  tone  that  Ifr.  Fortescue  is  mily  ccmcemed  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Fhtnce,  and  that  the  present  volume  closes  at 
its  eve.  Nevertheless  the  years  here  dealt  Mrith  conclusively  show  the 
quality  and  the  methods  of  Pitt's  statesmanship. 

Dr.  Holland  Rose  is  no  mere  partisan  writing  under  the  prejudices 
of  the  devout  hero-worshipper  ;  it  is  the  more  satisfactory  to  find  that 
Pitt's  reputation  emerges  from  his  exhaustive  investigations  with  un-  • 
dimmidied  his^  and  dignity.  The  figure  is,  indeed,  lacking  in  ohann, 
as  was  to  be  expected.  A  dignified  and  conscientious  opportunism  is  the 
key-note  to  Ids  attitude  to  such  questions  as  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
the  Slave  Trade  ;  as  it  was,  in  later  years,  the  key-note  to  his  attitude 
towards  Catholic  Emancipation.  Bred,  ahnost  l)orn.  in  the  atmosphere 
of  parliament,  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  French  Revolution  seems  hardly 
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to  have  interested  him,  beyond  the  immediate  effect  of  each  move  upon 
the  oli6M-1x)aid  of  Euiopean  diplomacy  or  BritiBh  politics.  But  it  was 
in  tliis  very  quality  of  absorption  in  tiie  immediate  need  that  lay  Pitt's 

strength  as  the  embodiment  of  parliamentary  gOTemment.  The  first 
subject  in  which  he  showed  his  mettle  as  minister  was  retrenchment  and 
tlie  restoration  of  the  national  credit.  Dr.  Holland  Rose  clearly  proves  that 
the  feature  in  his  sinkin<x  fund  which  has  been  generally  fastened  upon 
to  cover  it  with  ridicule  did  not  of  necessity  belong  to  the  original  scheme. 
To  bonow  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
compound  interest  was  indeed  the  height  of  folly ;  bat  during  the  yean 
of  peace  the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fond  enabled  the  national  debt 
automatically  to  be  reduced  by  some  eleven  millions.  '  Faith,'  moreover, 
'  in  the  sinking  fund  buoyed  up  British  ( redit  at  a  time  when  <  onfidcncf 
was  the  first  essential  of  the  public  safety.'  Of  still  greater  efficacy  were 
his  reforms  of  methods  of  taxation.  Pitt  has  been  severely  criticized 
for  the  condition  of  the  army  and  navy  at  the  time  of  tiie  outlweak  of 
war,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tiie  improyement  in  British  credit 
between  178i  and  1793  was  a  national  asset  worth  several  regiments ; 
and  in  fact  during  the  years  of  peace  Pitt '  devoted  much  care  and  thought 
to  the  navy  '.  He  cordially  supported  Sir  Charles  Middleton's  efforts  after 
reform  in  the  administration  of  the  dockyards.  More  work  was  got  out 
of  them ;  '  and  twenty-four  new  sail-of-the-line  were  forthcoming  from 
private  yards  in  the  3rear8  1789>90.  Thus,  by  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
war-8caie  in  1790,  ninety*three  lineH>f*battle  ships  wwe  ready  for  com- 
mission.  The  crises  of  the  years  1786-8  had  also  been  so  serious  that  they 
might  speedily  have  led  to  war  had  not  Britain's  first  line  of  defence  been 
invincible.' 

With  regard  to  Pitt's  treatment  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  has  been 
the  theme  of  much  criticism,  Dr.  Holland  Rose  is  able  to  call  in  aid,  besides 
the  testimony  of  Wilberforce — *He  paid  as  much  impartial  attention 

to  it  (Hastings's  case)  as  if  he  were  a  juryman,* — an  unpublished  letter 
of  an  experienced  politician,  William  Pulteney,  who  wrote  to  Pitt, '  I  cannot 
abstain  from  congratulating  you  on  the  line  you  took  on  Tuesday.  It 
will  do  yovi  LTt  at  ( rcdit  everj'where,  but,  what  you  will  always  think  of 
more  importance,  I  am  convinced  it  will  have  the  most  salutary  effects  in 
every  part  of  this  great  empire,  and  particulariy  in  India.'  Whatever 
the  rights  of  the  matter,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Pitt's  honesty  in 
voting  against  Warren  Hastings  on  the  Benares  charge.  The  story  of  his 
attempt  in  1785  '  to  give  Ireland  an  almost  unlimited  communication  of 
commercial  advantage'  in  return  for  a  proportional  contribution  'to  the 
common  e.xigt  iu  Ics  of  the  cinj)ire wrecked  by  Whig  appeals  to  tli«' 
jealousy  of  British  merchuutii  and  to  the  suspicions  of  Irish  factious,  is  told 
witii  fidhiesa  and  vigour ;  and  Dr.  Holland  Rose  well  brings  out  the  int^est 
taken  by  Pitt  in  the  foundation  of  New  South  Wales  and  in  the  Canadian 
Constitutional  Act  of  1791.  In  belittling  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  on  the  choice  of  liotanv  Bay  for  the  new  convict  settlement. 
Dr.  Holland  Rose  s(M'nis  to  forget  the  hitter's  evidence  before  a  parlia- 
mentary (onuuittco  111  1779  ;  nor  will  many  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  Australia  might  have  been  more  economically  developed 
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by  the  emigratioi)  thither  of  United  Empire  Loyaluto.  With  CanadAsnd 
Novft  Scotia  before  them,  why  should  these  have  preferred  the  unknown 
tenors  of  New  Holland  ?  and  those  of  them  Avho  were  in  London  were 
probably,  for  the  most  part,  unsuited  for  the  roiij^h  life  of  a  pioneer.  With 
convicts  to  carr}'  out  the  preparatory  works,  .s(»niet]iinu  mipht  liave  heen 
done  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  hif^lier  type  of  immigrant ;  but  in  all 
probability  New  South  Wales  could  not  have  been  thus  strengthened 
witiiont  loss  to  Upper  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  In  the  case  of  the 
ConstitntioiiAl  Aet  Dr.  Holland  Bose  shows  the  fttbehood  of  the  statement 
sometimea  made  tiiat  tiie  two  provinces  were  created  in  order,  by  fostering 
mutual  jealousies,  to  prevoit  rebellion.  Pitt,  who  was  the  pioos  son  of 
the  great  champion  of  American  liberties,  was  in  his  element  in  giNing 
to  the  two  CSanadas  representative  institutions ;  nor  can  he  be  bhuned 
for  the  subsequent  complications  which  made  the  original  gift  to  appear, 
in  the  discord  between  the  provinces  and  in  the  absence  of  responsible 
government,  a  doubtful  blessing. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  field  of  forei^'n  jwlitics  tliat  Dr.  Holland  Hose  is 
most  at  home;  and  here  he  brings  out  conclusively  the  success  which, 
in  most  cases,  attended  Pitt's  conduct  of  negotiations.  Papers  here 
published  clearly  show  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Grant  Robertson  that 
until  1787  Pitt  remained  indifinent  to  foreign  policy  is  open  to  questi<m. 
Witness  the  masterly  instmetions  to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Peters* 
burg,  drawn  up  in  Pitt*8  own  hand,  in  October  1784.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  narrative  witiiout  recognising  *  the  qualities  of  foresight,  tact, 
and  determination,'  which  surmounted  the  Dutch  crisis  and  brought 
about  the  Triple  Alliance.  *  If  we  remember  the  state  of  woeful  isolation 
of  England  up  to  the  summer  of  1787,  the  contrast  in  her  position  a  year 
later  is  startling.  It  came  about  owing  to  the  caution  of  Pitt  in  a  time 
when  precipit^^te  action  would  have  maned  everything.  His  wise  delay 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Dutch  crisis,  and  his  diplomatic  coyness  in  the 
bargaining  with  Pnissia,  are  alike  admirable.  The  British  envoys  Ewart 
and  Harris  were  men  of  unusual  capacity  and  courage  ;  but  then,  as  now, 
suocess  depended  mainly  on  the  chief ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
guiding  hand  at  Whitehall  was  that  of  Pitt.'  The  result  of  the  conference 
of  Reidienbach,  in  1790,  marks  the  triumph  of  Pitt's  policy  of  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  tUAUB  quo*  He  was  equally  successful  with  Spain  in  the 
afiair  of  Nootka  Sound.  In  passing  it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Holland  Rose 
overrates  the  capacity  and  importance  of  Spanish  statesmanship  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  American  independence.  The  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  reading  the  dispatches  published  in  Doniol's  UHiaioire  de  la 
Participation  de  la  France  a  V ttahlissement  dcs  Ktats-Unis  dWnwriqutf 
is  that  Spain  was  at  this  time  a  very  weak,  as  well  as  troublesunie,  ally. 

It  was  doubtless  the  ronruleiicc  born  of  these  diplomatic  victories 
which  led  Pitt  to  embark  upon  the  ultimatmn  to  Kussia,  the  withdrawal 
from  which  has  received  far  more  attention  from  historians  than  have  his 
previous  successes.  Dr.  Holland  Boee  deals  very  fully  and  impartially 
-with  Pitt's  rebuff.  It  is  manifest  that  it  came  about  through  the  duplicity 
of  the  Prussian  statesman,  Hersbeig,  who  gave  Gatherine  secret  encourage- 
ment  whilst  ostensibly  he  was  acting  with  Great  Britain.  Pitt  may  well 
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be  blamed  for  not  resisting  Frederick  Wiiiiaiu's  appeal  of  11  March  1791, 
in  the  feuse  of  tlie  evidence  of  Praana's  eqpiiTocal  praeeedings,  *  mirtake 
which  was  due  to  his  own  excessive  optimism  and  to  that  of  his  diplomatic 

advisers  ;  but  that  ho  was  wise  to  beat  a  retreat  when  e\ndence  of  the 
teal  isolation  of  England  accumulated  cannot  surely  be  doubted.  Pro* 
foondly  moving  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Ewartj  the  British  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  of  the  proud  and  impassive  nuuistcr,  justifying'  his  retreat  on 
the  ground  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  a  vote  o£  credit 
by  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  that  his  lesignation  in  the 
existing  ciicumstancee  would  *make  it  certain  that  confusion  and  the 
worst  of  consequences  mig^t  be  expected,  and  it  would  be  abandoning 
the  king.  .  .  .  Repeating,  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
mortification  ho  had  ever  experienced,  he  said  he  was  determined  not 
to  knock  under  but  to  keep  up  a  good  countenance.'  Whatever  may  t>e 
thought  of  his  apologies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  Pitt's 
assertion,  in  a  letter  to  Ewart  of  2  September :  *  In  tiie  singular  and 
uneertun  state  of  Europe  our  chief  business  must  be  to  watch  events  and 
keep  ourselves  quiet.' 

Our  own  belief  is  that  Pitt  was  actuated  by  patriotism,  and  that  he 
did  not,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Grant  Robertson,  '  attach  more  importance  to 
the  retention  of  office  than  k>  the  maintenance  of  his  principles  ;  '  but 
in  any  case,  compared  with  the  general  European  situation,  the  private 
motives  of  even  the  greatest  statesmen  sink  to  inugnificance.  In  the 
picture  here  drawn  of  the  tortuous  and  mean  metiiods  of  the  various 
courts  of  Europe  we  find  some  explanation  of  the  triumph  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  fires  of  that  cataclysm  were  neces.sary  to  cleanse  the 
back-alley?  of  European  diplomacy.  But,  as  Englishmen,  we  may  claim 
without  boasting,  that  one  Power  stood  for  the  skiius  quo,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  lesser  peoples,  and  that  this  policy  found 
its  mbodimimt  in  the  statesman,  who,  in  the  years  of  peace,  had  afaready 
taught  Burope  to  save  itself  by  the  example  of  England. 

H.  E.  EOBSTOH. 

Briefi  von  und  an  Friedrich  von  GeiUz.    Herausgegeben  von  FriedBICH 
Caul  WirncBSN.  I,  II.  (Munich :  Oldenbouig,  1909, 1910.) 

The  late  Paul  Wittichen,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  bringing  together 

materials  for  a  literary  desideratum  of  all  but  the  first  order— an  adequate 
biography  of  Gentz,  whose  real  title  to  fame  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  overthrow  of  that  Napoleonic  regime  which  was  the  dirfct 
offspring  of  the  French  Revolution — died  in  May  1904.  The  supjxirt 
afforded  to  his  enterprise  by  the  Wedekind  foundation  at  Gottingeu  was 
hereupon  transferred  by  it  to  his  brother  F.  C.  Wittichen,  who  died  in 
1009,  while  he  was  seeing  through  the  press  the  earlier  of  the  two  volumes 
now  under  review.  With  the  continued  aid  of  the  mother  of  the  two 
brothers,  Fran  Wittichen  of  Marburii,  their  undertaking  is  now  beiiiii 
carried  on  towards  completion,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  coiitoinplatod 
series  of  four  is  now  actually  in  our  hands.  It  should  bo  pointed  out 
that  from  the  first  the  plan  of  this  pubUcation  has  not  been  to  print  all  the 
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letters  of  Gentz  ;  of  these,  his  correapondence  with  Johannes  von  Miiller 
and  Adam  Miiller,  his  letters  to  Pilnt,  and  many  other  of  his  letters  have 
already  been  printed  by  divers  editors  and  in  various  kinds  of  framework. 
It  WM  lathei  to  supply  material  that  was  either  new  or  not  easily  accessible  ; 
and  tiie  ToInmeB  before  us  alieftdy  abow  how  kige  was  tiie  amount  of 
such  material,  and  how  oopioQa  ia  like  fieeh  fif^t  thrown  by  it  upon  suooee^ 
rive  stages  in  Gentz's  long  and,  bom.  some  points  of  view,  changeful 
career.  Nothing  better  in  its  way  could  be  desired  than  the  introductions 
which  precede  each  of  the  series  of  letters  included  in  these  volumes  ;  while 
both  the  notes,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  them,  and  the  indexes 
seem  likewise  exemplary  in  quality.  But  the  series  or  groups  of  letters  in- 
evitably often  OTolapone  another,  and  the  elasticity  of  Gents's  inteUectoal, 
not  to  say  moral,  nature  is  thus  obseured.  Altogether,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppress  a  r^ret  that  so  much  labour  should  have  been  expended  upon 
a  preliminary  compilation  of  biographical  material  :  and  that  this  should 
not  have  been  accompanied  by,  if  it  was  not  actually  incorporated  into, 
what  might  have  proved  the  desired  monumental  biography.  Such 
lisemH,  indeed,  to  have  hem  the  design  of  the  elder  Wittichen,  who  actually 
panted  three  detached  chapters  of  his  intended  biography,  idiile  botli 
he  and  his  brother  had  contributed  various  papers  on  particular  aspects 
of  the  political  and  literary  activity  of  Qrats,  or  on  critiasms  of  him, 
to  periodical  publications. 

The  first  of  the  successive  series  of  letters  contained  in  these  volumes 
stands  apart  from  the  rest,  in  so  far  as  it  brings  before  us  Gentz  at  a 
stage  in  his  life  when  he  was  still  but  little  concerned  with  politics. 
They  bdong  mainly  to  the  years  from  1785  to  1787,  in  the  earlier  of 
which  (called  by  the  young  man  'the  golden  year*  of  his  life)  he 
entered  the  public  service  at  Berlin.  A  portion  of  his  letters  to 
'  Elizabeth '  has  already  been  published ;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
have  found  their  way  into  the  appendix  of  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
put  forth  by  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  though,  in  this  odd 
compound  of  £iot  and  fiction,  most  of  them  are  ascribed  to  an  imaginary 
count,  for  whose  portrait  another  adorer  supplied  the  leading  features. 
At  the  time  of  Gents's  intimacy  with  Elizabeth  von  Staegemann,  to  call  her 
by  her  subsequent  name,  she  was  living  as  the  wife  of  a  government  official 
named  Graun,  a  son  of  the  well-known  composer,  at  KonigRberg,  where 
Gentz  was  studying  law,  as  well  as  philosophy  under  Kant.  The  relations 
between  '  Gentze '  (so  he  usually  signs  himself,  apparently  in  deference  to 
the  usage  of  tiie  Fkench  colony  at  Berlin,  to  wtuch,  however,  he  only  belonged 
by  maternal  descent)  and  his  adored  *  Grannin  *  are  tjrpical  of  the  most  pro- 
nomiced  species  of  late  eighteenth-century  sentimentalism,  of  which  the 
author  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  was  the  major,  and  '  Ossian  '  and  Young 
were  minor,  prophets,  and  whidi  was  iH'vrr  reallv  happy  except  when 
playing  with  fire.  Gentz.  as  the  pliilu.-u]>hei  atnl  tru'ud,  rather  than  the 
lover,  of  Elizabeth,  preached  to  her  cheerful  resignation  as  towards  her 
hvband  (wilh  whom  she  was  not  happy),  gentle  consideration  as  towards 
her  admir»  Le  Noble  (whom  she  wished  to  keep  at  a  distance),  and  absolute 
sincerity  of  intellectual  communion  as  towards  himself  (who  was  engaged 
to  a  young  lady  of  her  acquaintance).  Though  in  the  end  Gents's  engage- 
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ment  was  broken  off  and  Elizabeth  was  divorced  from  her  ttrst  husband, 
the  relations  between  the  correKpondentH  were  perfectly  '  platoiiic '  ;  nor 
did  he  make  her  au  offer  of  maniage  on  his  own  behalf  till  he  was  himself 
a  WMxmA  mask.  «id  tiiemfbie  ia  ewiy  eenae  belated.  A  canoiis  letter, 
which  beais  no  date  bnt  seems  tobebng  to  the  penod  ITSIMW,  seems  to  show 
that  about  this  time  he  came  forth  from  a  more  oidinaiy  psjohfdogicsl 
crisis  stronger  in  both  will  and  intellectual  fitness ;  and  in  the  second 
aeries  of  letters  contained  in  the  first  of  these  volumes,  we  find  a  man 
who,  though  still  with  some  tracea  of  juvenility,  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand himself  and  his  t-ask  in  life. 

The  second  group  of  letters  printed  here  oonsisto  of  those  writtm  by 
Qents  in  the  years  1789-91,  with  a  few  of  later  date,  to  ChristaaiL  Garve ; 
unliiekily,  what  mi^t  prove  to  be  the  most  interesting  portion  <^  their 
<orrespondence  remains  at  present  undiscovered.  Garve's  popular 
philosophy,  and  the  clear  and  pleasing  style  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  gives 
him  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  German  culture ;  moreover,  he 
did  some  good  public  service  by  historical  and  political  writings  which 
connect  the  remembrance  of  tiie  reign  of  FicedMick  the  Great  with  the  eaily 
progressive  endeavours  after  the  death  of  his  soooessor.  With  Garve 
Gentz  was  brought  into  oimtaet  through  hia  patsmal  connexion  with 
Breslau,  where  the  former  was  settled  as  professor,  and  whence  Gents 
induced  him  to  pay  a  lon^  visit  to  Berlin  for  an  ophthalmic  cure.  These 
letters  are  interesting  as  material  for  a  history  of  Gentz's  poUtical  opinions, 
inasmuch  as  they  indicate,  rather  than  exhibit,  the  transition  from  an 
enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  French  BevohitMnin  December 
1790  to  a  convinced  detettotion  of  the  *  hellish  tyranny'  of  the  'accursed* 
revolutionar}^  government  in  April  1798.  The  earliest  essay  ever  published 
by  Gentz  (in  the  Berliner  Monatsschrift  of  April  1791)  discussed  *  the  or^^ 
and  the  supreme  principles  of  law  and  was  a  defence  of  the  droits  htwiainf 
against  an  attack  by  Justus  Moser.  The  process  of  Gentz's  conversion 
was  hastened,  if  not  determined,  by  Burke's  B^ltetion$t  which,  though 
published  nearly  six  montiis  earlier,  did  not  come  into  his  hands  till  about 
the  middle  of  April  1791,  as  he  veiy  wisely  refoaed  to  read  translations. 
He  thm  wrote  to  Garve : 

Certainly  thin  man  deiierve«  to  be  heard,  ax  all  those  descM  ve  wlio  {xm^chh  a  mastery 
over  speech.  However  much  I  am  opposed  to  the  principles  of  thiH  hook  and  to  it« 
oonolusions  (but  I  have  not  yet  quite  finished  it)  I  read  it  with  inHnitely  greater 
pkasnre  than  a  hmidied  shallow  salogiM  of  the  Revohition ;  hidsed,  I  would  ahragrs 
rather  listen  to  the  opponent  of  my  favoviito  opfaiioas,  if  he  is  worth  anything  himMtt, 
than  to  a  defender  of  them. 

In  the  present  instance  this  openness  of  mind,  which  helps  to  explain 
Grentz's  unsurpassed  success  as  a  publicist,  resulted  in  his  bringing  out, 
in  1793,  a  translation  of  Burke's  great  tract — the  translation  being  itself 
distinguished  by  evidence,  in  the  uotM,  <A  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  by  an  admirable  style.  In  the  following  year  appeared 
Gentz*8  translation  of  Mallet  du  Pan^s  work  on  the  French  Bevolution, 
of  which  Gentz  had  now  become  a  declared  adversary.  Few  statesmen 
can  have  followed  the  course  of  the  movement — wliether  under  its 
general  aspects  or  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  economy  and  tiuauce — 
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with  80  doae  an  Attention  as  was  deTotod  to  it  bytheyoong  BotluioffioiaL 
It  Mems  strange  tiiat  tlie  IliMonj  of  the  French  Renolulum,  witli  which  he 

was  at  this  time  occupied,  and  of  which  five  volumes,  with  an  index,  in 
manuscript,  are  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  editor  of  this  corre- 
spondence, should  remain  unpublished.  A  sufficient  biography  founded 
upon  the  material  now  brought  together  could  hardly  fail  to  reawaken 
aoeh  an  mteieBt  in  him  as  wodd  justify  the  publicatSon  of  tiiis  early  work. 
Ctents  wxitfls  in  1798  ihat,  when  his  official  wotk  allowed,  he  devoted 
two  days  in  ihe  week  exclunvely  to  the  leading  of  newspapers  and  to 
excerpting  or  dassifjang  their  news — working  regularly  on  five  large 
French  journals,  besides  a  number  of  German,  Dutch,  and  En<^lish 
papers.  The  labour  expended  by  him  upon  his  researches  was  enormous 
and  his  enthusiasm  imbonnded  ;  in  1802  we  find  him  writing  that  it  is 
*  a  misiottime  to  have  been  a  political  writer  in  the  days  of  the  French 
Bevnlntion.  It  makes  the  work  now  seem  innpid,  and  oneself  feel  like  an 
«ctinct  volcano.' 

Gentz's  correspondence  with  Karl  August  Bottiger,  which  makes  up 
the  last  of  the  series  included  in  the  first  of  these  volumes,  shows  him 
hard  at  work  as  a  political  student  and  writer ;  but  it  covers  so  large 
a  span  of  years  (from  1795  to  1810)  as  to  afiord  strong  proof  of  the  dis* 
advantage  of  the  method  of  unmngement  adopted  by  the  editors.  BStdger, 
beet  known  as  the  author  of  Sdbinat  the  protot^rpe,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of 
'GaBu9  and  otiier  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  was  a  polyhistor  of  eztva- 
ordinary  capacity,  and  editor  of  a  large  number  of  journals  of  various 
sorts  ;  he  was  a  literary  personage  of  some  importance  in  his  day,  though 
he  neither  stood  on  the  heights,  nor  cherished  much  sympathy  for  their 
-occupants.  At  Weimar,  where  he  long  resided,  he  ultimately  fell  ont  with 
"Qoetihe  and  Schiller;  it  is,  as  may  be  said  in  passing,  not  creditable  to 
•Chats  that  he  should  have  accepted  BSttigei's  opinion  <d  Faud,  when 
first  published  as  a  '  tragedy '  in  1808.  Bottiger  was  subsequently  tBans> 
ferred  from  Weimar  to  Dresden  in  the  characteristic  capacity  of  superinten- 
dent of  the  studies  of  the  court  pages  {Pagerie) ;  but  it  was  from  and  in  the 
former  capital  more  especially  that  his  knowledge  of  books  and  periodical 
literatnre  had  been  of  eoaala&t  ssmrice  to  Gents. 

In  the  eariier  period  of  this  corresj^ndence  Gents  waa  still  a  Prussian 
•official,  and  haa  much  to  say  about  the  administrative  changes  conse- 
quent upon  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  III.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  conduct  of  affairs  would  fall  enduringly  into  the  hands 
of  Anastasius  Mencken,  a  politician  of  real  mark,  who  was  possessed 
■of  something  of  the  independence  of  mind  and  fearlessness  of  spirit 
vdudi  were  to  mark  hit  famous  grandson,  Bismarck.  Gents,  whose 
views  in  favour  of  the  prevention  of  war  were  approved  by  the  new 
king,  though  the  latter  could  hardly  but  resent  his  audacity  in  offering 
good  advice  on  things  in  general  in  a  letter  addressed  direct  to  the  sovereign, 
missed  the  opportunity,  if  he  actually  desired  it,  of  obtaining  a  subordinate 
ministerial  post.  He  was  growing  tired  of  office  work  under  an  exacting 
chief,  and  his  repugnance  against  the  policy  of  neutraUty  which  Prtissia 
conti&iied  to  pnrsii^  and  which  In  tiie  years  1799-1801  he  opposed  in 
the  Hittmt^  JcwmH  set  on  foot  by  Mm,  heif^tened  his  disHke  of  his 
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position  at  Berlin.  He  was  not  content  with  Berlin  .''ocietv,  thougli  he 
afterwards  regretted  the  loss  of  it ;  nor  was  he  likely  elsewhere  to  find 
friends  and  acquaintances  such  as  those  to  whom  he  had  here  owed  niuch 
intellectual  stimulus — such  men  as  Ancilion,  and  above  all  Wilhelui  vou 
Humboldt*  for  idkom  lie  entertained  a  deep  regard,  though  it  was  varied 
by  censorions  ontbuste.^  It  is  aho  obvious  from  his  letten  to  Brinck- 
mann  noticed  below  that  lie  was  on  terms  the  reverse  of  cordial  with  the 
Jews  in  Berliii  society,  and  with  what  he  calls  the  '  indirect  Jews  '  of  the 
world  of  learning  and  letters.  Notwithstanding  his  intimacy  with  the 
'  little  Levy '  (Rahel),  his  gibes  against  those  of  her  race  were  incessant  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  an^'thing  but  a  jest  when  he  represents  himself  as 
having,  in  1801,  been  appointed  cbainnan  of  one  of  the  conunissioDa  of 
auperviflion  to  which  the  BerUn  Jews  weie  sabfeeted.  Findly,  private 
diflBcnlties,  which  may  be  passed  by  here  but  which  ended  in  his  divorce, 
contributed  to  make  a  change  of  residence  desirable,  and  in  1802  he  quitted 
Berlin  in  order  finally  to  establish  himself  at  Vienna.  Before  he  actually 
settled  down  there,  he,  in  the  winter  of  1802-3,  in  the  company  of  Sir 
Hugh  Elliot,  paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  welcomed  both  by 
the  leading  statesmen  and  by  the  public  press  as  (to  quote  Th»  Cmma) 
*  the  ablest  defender  of  Enj^and  and  the  greatest  political  economist  iu 
Europe His  position  in  the  political  world  was  thus  nesring  its  height, 
and  if  ever  a  man  of  the  pen  can  be  said  to  have  rivalled  the  *  grand 
style  '  of  the  rulers  of  states  or  the  leaders  of  fashion,  it  was  Gentz  in  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life,  and  more  especially  during  the  progress  of  the 
great  European  struggle  cuius  pars  magna  fuil.  He  had  renounced  ordinary 
journalistic  or  other  fitoaiy  work  for  the  great  occasions  on  whidi  the 
swvioes  of  his  pen  were  in  demand— services  paid  in  fair  proportion  to  their 
importance,  but  never,  it  has  been  justly  said,  venally  rendered.  Early  iu 
1810  we  find  him  informing  the  publisher  Perthes  that  Napoleon  had 
changed  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  opposition  carried  on  against 
him  by  his  persistent  assailant,  and  had  prohibited  all  reviling  of  him  in 
the  French  or  philo-French  papers. 

Three-fourths  of  the  second  of  these  volumes  are  occupied  by  Goiii^a 
correspondence  with  a  Swedish  man  of  afEalrs  and  letters,  whose  bust 
in  bronze  welcomes  visiton  to  ihtf  Deergarden  at  Stockholm,  and  whose 
personality  during  the  long  evening  of  his  life  held  a  similarly  prominent 
place  in  the  regards  of  his  countrymen.  Karl  Gustav  von  Brinckmann, 
the  son  of  a  Swedish  court  councillor,  was  trained  for  the  trials  of  life 
in  the  Moravian  school  at  Barby,  where  he  had  fldhkinmaciier  In  his 
classmate.  Like  the  philosc^her,  alHiough  bom  a  difisient  point  of  view, 
Brinckmann  was  fain  at  an  early  date  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  his  adiool 
discipline  ;  his  genius  was,  in  &u;t,  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  influences 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected  :  even  as  a  poet,  though  not  out  of  touch 
with  serious  thoughts,  he  never  imbued  himself  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  a  rare  sense  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  of  the  value  of  words  : 
Qoethe  submitted  to  him  for  inal  levirion  the  vene  of  his  Hmtnaum  md 
Dorothea^  and  Gents  repeatedly  extols  and  exemplifiee  his  unequalled 

*  To  W.  voB  Haoilwldt  Gents  is  fowid  applying  Vo1t^n*B  impoos  wittioism, 
that  if  the  Dsity  did  not  «ii«t  He  would  have  to  be  invnited. 
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aptaMB  in  quotation  Mid  in  what  waa  then  in  ita  way  a  £ne  art»  tiie 

devising  of  mottos.  But,  notwithsUnding  his  Horatian  tnzn  of  mind, 
and  though  he  had  at  Halle  and  elsewhere  thoroughly  aatorated  himself 
with  German  intellectual  culture,  Brinckraann  elected  to  serve  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  clerk  in  the  Swedish  foreign  office.  On  the  death 
of  GuBtavus  III  he  was  delighted  to  be  attached  to  the  Swedish  legation 
at  Beilin,  whtn  he  zemained  from  1793  to  1797  and,  after  an  interval 
in  the  legalion  at  Pane,  horn  1801-6.  Thna  hia  leiidence  in  the  Fninian 
capital  coincided  with  part  of  (3enta*B  busiest  life  tiieze,  and  it  seems 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  receptive  Swede  became  the  most  devoted 
of  the  great  publicist's  personal  friends,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
congenial  of  his  associates.  Brinckmanu  is  quoted  as  having,  in  1816, 
told  a  friend  : 

We  were  all  of  u»  really  Uentz's  diaciples,  and  all  of  lu,  not  iu  obedience  to 
the  dietatM  of  passion »  \tot  Iroiii  pure,  firm,  well-fmiBdfld  eoiiviotion,  became 

resolute  anti-revolutionaries  and  champions  of  royalty-  nil.  with  the  exception  of 
the  UumboldtH,  of  whom  the  learned  traveller  regarded  all  jjolitios  as  lit-ueath 
his  dignity,  while  the  other  was  equally  pleased  to  mock  at  king-makcr»  aud  at 
xepubUn. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  politics  that  Geutz  and  Brinckmann  went  hand  iu 
hand:  their  literary  sympathies,  thar  inefezence,  at  heart,  lor  the 
daaaicistB  aa  ag9inat  the  xomanticietB,  and  lihxh  bve  of        for  ita  own 

sake,  formed  an  almost  equally  strong  link  between  them.  They  equalled 
one  another  in  their  love  of  books  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  the  succession  of  exchanges  and  bargains  in  whieh  Brinckmann's 
longer  purse  seems  to  have  given  him  the  advantage  over  his  irretentive 
friend.  Their  love  of  the  most  select  society  and  its  refinements,  their 
peooadiUos,  and  their  anti-Jewiah  prejudioeB,  were  among  other  p<nnts 
of  agreement  between  them.  Thua  they  remained  intlmatea  evMi  after 
GentB*a  depaitiire  from  Berlin  in  1802„  mentioned  above. 

His  correspondenee  with  Hrim  kniann  after  that  date,  while  it  supple- 
mentji  his  already  published  letters  and  diaries  from  almost  every  point  of 
view^,  thus  perhaps  forma  the  most  interesting  section  of  these  volumes. 
T^ards  this  friend  eiuadem  fatinae  Genta  shows  himself  as  he  was,  awate 
that  hia  weakneiaee  hardly  lesa  than  hia  aacceesee,  for  he  took  some  pride 
in  botit,  were  being  detailed  to  an  appreciative  reader ;  his  boaatfnlnesa 
as  to  his  political  influence,  hia  social  popvlarity,  and  his  incomparable 
style  here  becomes  a  mere  series  of  naive  expressions.  His  story  of  his 
love  for  Amalia  von  Imhof,  before  whose  charms  he  had  fallen  pro.-trate 
at  Weimar  and  whom  he  here  represents  himself  as  having  afterwards, 
pcMtieally,  jilted,  and  hia  encooragement  of  hia  fziend'a  infatuation 
for  Pauline  Wiesel,  afterwarda  the  mistress  of  Prince  Louia  Fezdinand 
of  Prussia,  flow  witii  tibe  same  ease  from  his  familiar  pen .  Of  Biinokmann*s 
letters  (which,  we  may  oondnde,  were  more  self-contained),  there  are  few  till 
near  the  close  of  the  correspondence  :  an  elaborate  and  extremely  well- 
written  comparison  between  thf  iiitrlleetual  genius  of  Germany  and 
that  of  France,  written  by  Brinckmanu  in  1807  at  Memel,  where  he  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  half-exiled  Prussian  court,  waa  not  sent  by  him 
to  Gents  till  seven  years  later.  The  accomplished  Swede's  later  fortunes. 
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which  included  his  aervioe  as  minister  in  London  from  1806  to  1810,  must 

not  occupy  us  here  :  he  survived  till  1847. 

Gentz's  life  at  Vienna  from  1803  to  1805,  and  during  the  period  of 
'  emigration  *  which  succeeded  the  catastrophe  of  the  Third  CoaUtiou, 
is,  as  observed,  largely  illostiated  in  this  coxiespondenoa.  Ihuing  thess 
yeais,  though  onjoying  a  title  and  a  salaiy  bestowed  by  Ibe  empeior,  he 
was  not,  technically,  any  more  in  ^e  Aoslxian  service  than  he  was  in  that 
of  Great  Britain  ;  it  was,  he  declared,  '  the  cause,'  rather  than  any  parti- 
cular power,  which  he  served.  Yet  his  position  was  so  unique  ;  his  know- 
ledfje  was  so  varied,  so  thorough,  and  so  readily  at  his  command ;  his 
power  of  apprehending  the  pohtical  situation  and  of  inilueucing  it  when  he 
put  pen  to  paper  for  tn^tnoireSt  expositions,  or  prefaces,  was  so  unKvenally 
aoknowle^^^ ;  and  his  social  talents  were  so  striking— he  ssems,  when 
as  he  says  he  'became  warm ',  to  have  spdcen  with  the  same  ease  and 
eloquence  witii  which  he  wrote — that  he  was  speedily  admitted  into  the 
most  t  x(  lusive  circles  of  what  claimed  to  be  the  most  exc  lusivc  society 
in  EurujM',  and  could  afford  to  cast  off,  with  a  scorn  that  sits  unpleasantly 
even  on  him,  the  Jewish  props  which  had  supported  him  on  his  entrance 
into  menneae  life.  Yet  tiiat  idiidi  really,  in  these  most  stfennons  yearn  of 
his  life,  stood  him  in  stead  above  all  otiier  aids,  was  tlie  indomitable  sfeieiigtli 
of  will  which  constitates  the  one  element  in  his  character  and  conduct 
that  approaehes  gieatness.  Not  only  was  he  thus  enabled  to  contribute 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  of  his  compatriots  to  keep  up  the  struggle 
against  Napoleon  and  against  the  Napoleonic  idea  as  the  offspring  of  the 
revolutionary ;  but  hia  boast  was  not  vain  that,  among  the  supporters 
of  the  cause  of  Besistance  in  tiie  worid  of  letteis,  not  a  sinf^e  one  had 
proved  a  desrater  except  Johannes  von  Mfiller.  This  oninent  man,  with 
all  his  learning  and  all  his  talent,  there  was  no  trusting  ;  and,  in  a  curious 
passage,  Gentz  speaks  of  haNnng  talked  him  out  of  writing  a  History 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  while  leav-ing  him  to  go  on  with  Us  Histortf  of  the 
Swi^s  Confederation  as  nmch  as  he  chose. 

Of  the  statesmen  with  (rather  than  under)  whom  he  worked  at  Vienna, 
Gents  was,  as  is  known,  better  inclined  to  Stadion  than  to  his  rivals ; 
even  among  the  aichdulDBs  he  learnt  before  long  to  discriminate,  magni- 
f^-ing  the  respectable  qualities  of  .\rchduke  John  to  the  disadvantage 
of  those  of  Archduke  Charies,  his  miUtary  talents  excepted.  Among 
the  diplomatists  his  chief  intimates  were  the  Swedish  minister.  Baron 
Arnifelt,  and  the  Russian  Count  Nikita  Panin,  then  out  of  employ- 
ment. Of  his  relations  with  Mettemich  of  course  only  the  earUer  stages 
are  here  to  be  tiaoed.  His  eariiest  mention,  in  1803,  of  the  future 
chaneellor  as  a  person  of  diarming  manners  and  cultivated  intellect  haa 
an  almost  patronizing  air ;  in  1804  he  playfully  reflects  on  the  prince's 
indolence  at  Berlin  ;  but  already  at  the  close  of  this  year  he  sends  him 
a  deferential  message.  In  1811,  by  which  time  Mettemich  had  assumed 
the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  at  Vienna,  Gentz  dwells  complacently  on 
the  confidential  relations  between  them,  and  is  in  answer  to  his  pressing 
invitation  preparing  once  more  to  take  up  his  rendence  permanentiy  at 
Vienna.  Bven  then  he  could  hardly  have  realised  that— though  in  a 
fashion  which  mi^t  not  at  the  same  time  have  seemed  acceptable  to  him 
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with  his  sfczong  an^-Riunui  leaninga— his  '  programme '  wm  in  the 
end  to  triumph.  So  it  if^  in  politics;  and,  after  Gentz  became  more  and 
more  of  h  working  wheel  in  the  state-machine,  he  had,  during  his  long 
co-operation  with  Metternich,  more  and  more  to  learn  the  necessity  of 
compromise. 

The  lart  of  like  MiiM  of  letten  oontuned  in  Hum  vohuiMe— Gents's 
eomspondence  with  Adam  Mfiller— nmely  sapplementB  that  slieady  pub- 
lished, and  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  n  grains,  one  of  the  most  curious 
ppoducts  of  the  Romantic  movement,  lor  whom  and  whose  paradoxical 

metaphvsics  Gentz  had  conceived  an  enthusiastic  regard,  perhaps  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  natures  were,  in  a  sense,  supplenientarv  to 
each  other.  So  far  as  Gentz's  own  life  and  development  were  concerned, 
tiiese  letten  inteiest  ns  ohieflj  from  two  pmnts  of  view— the  fint,  the 
feeling  of  BmmwA  which  Gents  felt  for  Berlin  after  he  had  quitted  it,  eo 
much  that  he  even  contemplated  a  quasi-incognito  sojourn  there;  the 
second,  that,  though  he  never,  like  Adam  Miiller,  became  a  convert  to 
Rome,  his  8\niipathieH  were  Catholic  in  so  far  as  he  became  thoroughly 
antagonistic  to  the  principles  and  processes  of  the  Reformation.  Stronger 
than  his  power  of  critical  analysis,  stronger  than  his  intellectual  interest  in 
whatever  was  progressive  and  iUwnuiating,  stronger  than  the  disintegrating 
and  decadent  tendendes  of  his  self-indulgence,  which  even  the  oorrespon- 
denoe  with  Adam  Miiller,  the  friend  of  his  soul,  illustrates,  was  the 
conservative  element  in  his  volition.  Of  this  he  was  himself  aware  in 
his  most  lucid  introspective  moments,  and  it  inspired  his  finest  writings 
and  the  most  signal  efforts  of  his  life.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Leclures  on  the  French  Revolution.  By  John  Emeru  h  Edward  Ualberg- 
AcTON,  First  Baron  Acton,  D.C.I..,  hL.l).  Edited  by  John  Nh\ille 
FiGOls,  Litt.D.,  and  Reginald  Vere  Laurence,  M.A.  (London: 
Uacmillan,  1910.) 

All  who  have  written  on  the  French  Revolution  know  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject.  So  complex  were  the  forces  at  work,  so  crowded  were 
events,  so  enormous  is  the  quantity  of  material,  that  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  i«oduoe  a  really  satisfying  narrative.  The  present  volume  of 
lectures  aims  at  a  political  sketch  of  the  Revolution.  Military  and  diplo- 
matic histor)',  local  episodes,  personal  adventures,  pathetic  or  terrible 
incidents  of  every  kind  have  h«MMi  strictlv  subordinated  to  tho  development 
of  political  ideas  and  institutions.  Even  so  it  has  been  necesitary  to  make 
sacrifices.  Much  that  was  important  for  Lord  Acton's  purpose  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  out.  Much  he  had  to  compress  with  some  k)ss  of  clear- 
ness. Often  he  had  to  omit  the  grounds  for  a  condusbn.  Nevertheless, 
these  lectozes  axe  not  tm worthy  of  the  author's  high  reputation.  They  are 
the  outcome  of  immense  knowledge  kept  well  under  control.  They  are 
conspicuous  for  vigour  and  grasp.  An  in  Lord  Acton's  other  writin-.'s,  the 
style,  though  not  faultless,  seizes  and  holds  our  attention.  Lord  Acton's 
work  is  seldom  easy  to  read,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  criticise,  for  it 
is  erowded  with  points  which  arrest  attention  and  often  provoke  dissent. 
He  expressed  himself  with  a  downr^^t  energy,  unusual  in  men  who  have 
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lead  and  reflected  so  much,  and  this  wannth  sometimes  appeared  to  lead 
him  into  inconsistency.  The  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  the  strenuous 
detonninatiou  to  be  just,  and  the  ritrorous  adherence  to  ii  definite  moral 
standard,  so  conspicuous  iu  everything  else  that  he  wrote,  are  equally 
nnmiatakable  in  thaw  lectures. 

They  must  not,  of  coune,  be  judged  as  a  complete  and  symmetrical 
epitome  of  events  from  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  to  the  does  of 
the  Convention.  Had  the  author  lived  to  recast  them  for  the  press,  he 
miuht  have  proportioned  tlie  work  differently.  In  the  first  and  second 
lectures  he  discusses  the  intellectual  causes  of  the  Revolution.  About  one- 
third  of  the  course  is  occupied  with  events  between  5  May  and  6  October 
in  1789.  Thenoeforwaids  the  narrative  becomes  less  continuous  and  more 
sketchy.  The  policy  of  Ifirabeau,  the  civil  constitntifm  of  the  clogy,  and 
the  flight  to  Varennes  are  discussed  at  some  length.  The  bU  of  the  mon- 
nrchv,  the  Jacobin  domination,  and  the  reijjn  of  terror  arc  in  comparison 
sliglitly  treated.  Events  from  the  death  of  Robespierre  to  the  end  of  the 
Convention  are  dismissed  in  a  few  pages.  The  appendix  on  the  Uterature 
of  the  Revolation,  fragmentary  though  it  be,  is  one  of  tiie  most  attractive 
portions  of  tiie  book,  and  contains  some  surprises. 

An  advene  catio  of  the  first  and  second  lectures  mi^^t  urge  that  they 
put  too  much  stress  upon  the  influence  <^  American  theory  and  action, 
and  too  little  stress  upon  the  course  of  thought  in  Europe,  more  especially 
in  France  itself.  Pos.sibly  a  certain  distaste  for  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  contributed  to  this  result.  Concerning  the  writers  who 
did  most  to  prepare  the  Revolution,  Lord  Acton  says :  *  All  these  fractions 
of  thought  were  called  liberal ;  Montesquieu,  because  he  was  an  intelligent 
Tory ;  Voltaire,  because  he  attacked  the  clergy ;  Turgot,  as  a  reformer; ' 
Bousseau,  as  a  democrat ;  Diderot,  as  a  freethinker.  The  one  thing 
common  to  them  all  is  the  disregard  for  liberty.'  This  sweeping  judgement 
seems  unfair,  since  each  of  these  men  valued  some  kind  of  liberty,  if  not 
liberty  in  general.  Indeed,  Lord  Acton  himself  says,  a  few  pages  later, 
that  the  Ibraneh  had  beoi  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  by  the 
national  classics,  who  dedared  with  a  hundred  tongues  that  all  authority 
must  be  controlled,  that  the  masses  must  be  rescued  from  d^radation 
and  the  individual  from  constraint.  Whatever  their  demerits,  masters  of 
the  French  language  must  have  wielded  more  influence  in  their  own  cnnntrv 
than  American  pulilicists,  whose  works  very  few  Frenchnten  could  read. 
Again,  these  lectures  give  no  adequate  space  to  the  rationalist  and  auti- 
dnical  moveniMit  in  the  eighteoith  century.  Lord  Acton  merely  says : 
*  As  religion  was  associated  with  cruelty,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  move- 
ment of  new  ideas  became  a  crusade  against  Christianity.  A  book  by  the 
ihiTv  McsMer.  partially  known  at  that  time,  but  first  printed  by  Strauss  in 
18(31,  is  the  clarion  of  vindictive  unbelief;  and  another  abbe,  Raynal, 
hoped  that  the  clergy  would  be  crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  altars.' 
However  much  the  secularist  character  of  the  Revolution  mav  have 
been  exaggerated  by  some  historians,  the  subject  deserved  fuller  treatment^ 
even  where  space  was  so  precious. 

When  he  comes  to  the  story  of  tiie  actual  Revolution,  Lord  Acton*s 
judgements  upon  its  chief  personages  are  always  individual  and  stnkiiig. 
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While  severe  on  the  faults  of  Louis  XVI,  he  seems  a  little  to  overrate  the 
king's  reforming  eneriiy.  I'l  the  remarkable  list  of  concessions  made  hy 
him  (p.  44)  are  some  items  of  wliit  h  Louis  probablv  did  not  irrasp  the 
Mgnilicance,  and  others  which  he  rather  allowed  than  approved.  Malouet 
Loid  Acton  dedaTes  the  most  aagadoiiB  and  high-minded  atateaman  of 
the  Bevolation.  SieT&i  he  describee  as  the  moat  ori^jial  oi  the  Bevoln- 
tumaiy  atatesmen  and  the  most  perfect  reprosontative  of  the  Revolution. 
He  compares  Siey^s  to  Bentham  and  to  Hegel  for  nnstained  power  of 
consistent  thinking,  and  adds  that  no  modem  writer  on  politics  equals 
him  in  invention  and  resource.  This  eulopry  seems  overstrained.  How 
mauy  philosophical  ideas  had  Sieyes  that  were  really  his  own  ?  Of  all  his 
conatitational  devioea  can  we  point  to  any  whidi  worked  well  or  became 
a  bating  pact  <rfiiistitatioiiaT  Bfixabeau's  talent  Lord  Acton  feeder  admits, 
while  recoiling  from  his  political  immorality.  *'  His  ultimate  policy  was 
one  vast  intrigue,  and  he  avowedly  strove  to  do  evil  that  good  miplit 
come.  .  .  .  There  was  at  no  moment  a  prospect  of  success,  for  he  never  liad 
the  king  or  the  queen  for  one  moment  with  him  '  (p.  157).  Lord  Acton 
allows  that  Dauton  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  history  and  a  thorough 
patnoti  adding  with  some  exaggeration  that  he  made  iiie  greatest  change 
in  the  modem  wmM,  for  it  waa  he  who  ovwthrew  the  monarchy  and  made 
the  republic.  Yet  Lord  Acton  says  elsewhere  that  with  Danton  and  his 
following  we  reach  the  lowest  stage  of  wliat  (  an  still  be  called  the  conflict 
of  opinion,  and  seems  to  think  Bobespierre,  nay,  even  Marat,  less 
hateful. 

PodhapB  the  most  valuable  portion  oi  the  lectures  is  that  devoted  to 
the  debates  <m  the  first  constttation.  L(»d  Acton  is  generous  to  the 
National  Aasembty,  Unlike  Tsine  and  Bnrke  he  describee  its  members  as 

the  very  cream  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  He  is  in  sympathy  with 
its  aspirations  and  with  what  other  historians  have  deemed  its  foihles. 
Even  the  Dp(  laration  of  Rij^hts  he  justifies  ;  for  the  extinction  of  priviietrc 
involved  a  declaration  of  rights.  And  although  he  criticizes  its  formulas, 
he  declares  that  this  single  page  of  print '  outweighs  Ubiaxies  and  b  stronger 
than  all  the  armies  of  Napoleon  *  (p.  107).  Lord  Acton  also  analyses  more 
deariy  than  any  English  writer  had  yet  done  the  varions  modes  of  thought 
prevailing  in  the  Assembly  and  the  policies  of  the  different  leaders.  Swayed 
poRsiblv  by  his  fervent  admiration  for  federation,  he  dissents  from  Tocque- 
ville's  view  that  the  Revolution  completed  the  unifying  and  r  cntralizing 
work  of  the  monarchy.  '  It  is  more  true  to  say  that  the  original  and 
«ssential  spirit  of  movement  waa  deeentrafiation:— to  take  away  from 
the  executive  government  and  to  give  to  the  local  anthoritiea  *  (p.  157).  No 
doubt  there  is  much  in  the  Constitution  of  1791  to  support  this  \new.  But 
that  Constitution,  the  product  largely  of  academic  theory  and  still  more  of 
distrust  for  the  king,  did  not  last.  Tiord  Acton  quotes  Mirabeau's  remark 
that  only  by  a  federal  system  can  liberty  be  preserved  in  a  great  empire, 
and  adds  that,  if  he  were  sincere  in  saying  so,  he  deserves  the  place  which 
he  hoUb  in  tlie  memory  of  his  conntrymen.  Bnt  a  people  has  no  unlimited 
discretion  aa  to  its  form  of  government,  which  is  mainly  an  aflsir  of  history 
and  of  circumstsaoes.  That  a  federal  constitution  could  have  been  estab- 
lished in  France  at  any  period  of  the  Bevolutaon  serais  hardly  credible. 
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The  passion  for  unity  and  imifomiity  breaks  forth  at  •■very  turn.  The 
Jacobins  and  Napoleon  instinctively  realized  ita  strength  and  were  siu  cess- 
ful,  while  every  attempt  to  make  the  provinces  act  for  theniseivea  ended 
in  mdaadioly  failuze. 

Ev«a  the  oivil  eonatitiitioii  of  tiie  clergy  Loid  Acton  does  not  cmidenui 
without  leserve.  *  The  denial  of  papal  institution  was  in  the  spirit  of 
Gallicanism  and  the  principle  of  election  had  a  gieat  tiadition  in  its  favQiir  * 
(p.  170).  '  The  Judtrement  of  Italian  divines  was  in  many  instances  favour- 
able to  the  d<'(  ree  of  the  Natiojial  Assembly  and  the  CoUefie  of  Cardinals 
was  not  unanimous  against  it '  (p.  172).  It  was  the  otiice  of  the  king  to 
negotiate  with  the  pope  ;  and  he  might  have  saved,  Loid  Acton  holds,  the 
Bevolntion,  the  limited  monarchy,  and  his  own  life,  if  he  had  negotiated 
wisely.  *  What  was  conceded  by  Pins  VII  to  Bonaparte  mig^t  have  been 
conceded  by  Pius  VI  to  Louis  XVI'  (p.  172).  Lord  Ac  ton  considers  that 
if  the  royal  choice  of  bishops  had  been  maintained  subject  to  the  advic  e  of 
responsible  ministers,  much  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  might  have  been 
overcome.  But  the  position  assigned  to  the  crown  and  the  ministers,  in  the 
constitution  of  1791  was  such  that  liie  Assembly  would  never  have  agreed 
to  give  them  a  voice  in  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Aeton  describes 
the  disendowment  of  the  church  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  reign  of  terror.  Can  such  a  statement  be  justified  ?  Disendow- 
ment seems  to  have  been  almost  unheeded  :  it  was  surely  the  deprivation 
of  non-jurors  which  inflamed  catholic  feeling  against  the  Revolution, 
Indeed,  Lord  Acton  seems  elsewhere  to  admit  that  such  was  the  case. 

Hie  later  lectures  become  more  and  more  of  a  brief  epitome,  and  tboe- 
f ore  contain  less  and  less  that  is  novel,  although  tiiey  are  marked  by  some 
interesting  criticisms  of  indiN-iduals  and  of  parties,  and  by  one  or  two 
questionable  statements.  Lord  Acton  is  c  onvinced  that  the  chief  outbreaks 
of  violence  in  the  Revolution,  from  the  tir^t  burning  of  the  chateaux  down 
to  the  September  massacres,  were  due,  not  to  mere  popular  frenzy,  but  to 
calculating  organization.  There  is  probably  a  large  measure  of  truth  in 
this  opinimi.  While  he  puts  aside  casubtic  apologies  for  murder  as  a 
political  expedient,  he  reminds  us  of  vthaX  is  also  true,  that  crimes  as  bad  aa 
any  committed  by  the  Terrorists  have  been  perpetrated  by  legitimate 
governments  and  in  the  name  of  Christianity  itself.  Of  the  Oirondins  he 
savs  :  '  Excepting  Huzot.  and  perliaps  Vergniaud,  they  sfarcely  deserve 
the  interest  they  have  e.xcited  in  later  hterature,  for  they  had  no  principles.' 
The  Jacobins,  he  remarks,  had  this  superiority,  that  '  they  fell  back  on 
a  system  which  was  simple,  which  was  intelligible,  and  which  the  most 
famous  book  of  the  previous  generation  (the  Sotiai  Conlmbl)  had  made 
known  to  ever^-body  '  (p.  258).  Lord  Acton  appears  to  count  Lanjuinais 
among  the  Girondins,  which  is  surely  an  oversight.  Concerning  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI  lie  tells  a  curious  tale  for  which  we  can  hnd  no  authority. 
Information  was  brought  to  Pitt  that  Dautou  would  save  the  kiiig  s  life 
for  £40,000,  but  Pitt  hesitated  until  it  was  too  late.  Pitt  afterwards  told 
Maret  his  reason  for  hesitating.  *  The  execution  of  the  King  of  France 
would  raise  such  a  storm  in  England  that  the  Whigs  would  be  submerged ' 
(p.  254).  Even  the  best  evidence  for  this  storj-,  were  it  Maret's  own, 
would  leave  us  sceptical.  A  wise  statesman,  though  he  may  commit  a  has* 
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action,  does  not  infoim  otiiers  that  he  has  done  so.  Besides,  what  motive 
had  Pitt  fur  this  baseneM  ?  He  did  not  want  a  wu,  and  at  that  tune  he 
had  no  reason  to  fear  the  Whigs. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  European  war  I^rd  Acton  seems  unfair 
to  England.  He  puts  a  somewhat  perverse  construction  upon  English 
non-intervention  when  he  says  that  one  pow«r  was  sine  not  to  adopt  tiie 
Declaration  of  Fillnits,  namely,  England,  wliieh  was  waiting  to  jnofit  hy 
French  tsonbles.  Of  Pitt  and  Qxenville  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
war  he  remarks  that  they  were  so  dignified  that  they  were  haughty,  and 
when  they  were  haughty  they  were  insolent.  But  wc  must  remember  the 
systematic  provocations  offered  by  the  French  government,  such  as 
Mongers  dicolar  announcing  an  attack  upon  England.  If  England,  as 
Lord  Aoton  asserts,  was  drawn  into  the  war  by  sordid  motives,  France  had 
already  conquered  the  Belgian  provinces.  Lord  Acton  himself  has  said 
elsewhere  in  these  lectures  that  the  famous  decree  of  19  November  1792 
was  really  aimed  against  England.  What  he  calls  the  new  dogma,  that 
a  government  which  ol)str»icts  liberty  has  no  right  to  exist,  can  be  made 
to  justify  any  attack  by  one  state  upon  another.  It  was,  he  acknowledges, 
thetmecaoseof  the  war  with  Enj^d  and  widiotlisf  powers.  Xo  govern- 
meot,  we  shoold  have  thought,  can  he  oensozed  for  blnntly  repelling  pre- 
tensions of  this  sort  or  for  taking  measnres  to  hindw  thdr  being  advanced 
in  the  future. 

The  appendix  on  the  literature  of  the  Revolution  is  full  of  good  matter, 
often  impressively  stated.  We  might  demur  to  the  statement  that  the 
so-called  doctrinaires  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  of  all  men  in 
the  best  poeition  to  understand  the  Bevohition.  But  wemnstacknowkd^ 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  following :  *  Don't  let  us  utter  too 
much  evil  of  party  writers,  for  we  owe  them  much.  If  not  honest,  they 
are  helpful,  as  the  advocates  aid  the  judge  ;  and  they  would  not  have  done 
so  well  from  the  mere  inspiration  of  disintorcHted  veracity  '  (p.  373).  Else- 
where Ijord  Acton  observes  that  no  man  feels  the  grandeur  of  the  Revolu- 
tion until  he  reads  Michelet,  or  the  horror  of  it  without  reading  Taine. 
His  own  instinctive  preference  is  for  historians  more  judicial  and  serene, 
like  Dios,  Tocqneville,  or  SoreL  Host  instructive  of  these  pmea  for  the 
general  warning  they  convey  are  the  remarks  upon  the  memoirs  of  con- 
temporaries as  material  for  history.  To  the  inexperienced  student  such 
narratives  seem  evidence  of  the  highest  order ;  yet  there  is  hardly  any 
evidence  which  requires  severer  scrutiny. 

This  volume  will  remain  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  very  brief  list  of 
vatuable  works  upon  the  n»nch  Bevolution  in  the  English  language. 
None  save  the  author  could  have  provided  adequate  notes,  and  the  editors 
have  ri|^tly  abstaiiu^d  from  retouching  the  text.  One  or  two  petty  defects 
may  be  specified  for  correction  in  reprinting.  A  sentence  on  page  154, 
beginning  '  It  seemed  reasonable  appears  to  us  unintelligible,  '  Bishop 
of  Usez  '  (p.  167)  should  be  "  Bishop  of  Uzes  '.  For  '  the  Swiss  survivors  of 
the  4th  of  August '  (p.  245)  we  must  clearly  read  *  the  Swiss  survivors  of 
the  10th  of  August  *.  Finally,  the  editors  are  to  be  reproached  with  the 
meagreness  of  the  index.  F.  C.  Hoktaoi7B. 
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Les  Negociaiions  de  LUU  (1797).   Par  Ohablss  Ballot.  (Paiis: 

Coimij,  1910.) 

A  CAKBFiiL  study  of  tlte  n^pytiatioiia  foi  peace  bebraen  Gieat  Rataln  and 
France  in  tbe  mimmer  of  1797  was  moelL  needed.  Though  they  led  to  no 
definite  lesult,  yet  very  much  depended  on  their  success  or  failure  ;  and 
as  the  good^th  of  Fitt  in  instituting  them  has  often  been  called  in  question 
by  partisan  writers,  it  is  well  to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
evidence  available.  M.  Ballot  begins  his  work  by  a  statement  of  the 
sources ;  aud  they  seem  to  me  to  be  complete,  except  that  he  has  not 
studied  the  Pitt  manuscriptd  preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  con- 
taining several  inq^rtant  letters  of  Pitt  and  Orenville  whidi  are  necessary 
to  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  case.  I  can  testify,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  only  amplify,  not  seriously  modify,  the  conclusions 
which  M.  Ballot  has  formed.  He  does  well  to  point  out  the  defects  of  some 
of  the  materials  on  which  historians  have  previously  relied.  In  the  case 
of  the  Malmesbuiy  Diaries,  he  notes  the  dilhculty  of  distinguishing  between 
extracts  from  the  journal  and  the  letters  of  the  earl.  He  might  also  have 
noticed  tliat  the  editor  frequently  omitted  passages  without  notifying  the 
same,  and  sometimes  ran  together  two  or  three  dispatcdies  of  the  same 
date  so  as  to  form  a  single  document.  M.  Ballot  also  criticizes  severely, 
and  I  think  justly,  M.  Pallain's  editing  of  the  Correspondavce  diplomatique 
de  Talleyrand  sous  le  l)irex:toi re,  and  rightly  praises  that  invaluable  collection 
*  The  Manuscripts  of  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  preserved  at  Dropmore  '  (which 
he  terms  the  Fortetoue  MSS.).  In  a  note  on  page  318  he  states  that  the 
official  collection  of  dispatches  which  soon  appmred  at  London  was  M* 
hoiMtMemmit  faite.  In  the  course  of  his  narrative  he  deals  with  the  short- 
comings of  Thiers,  Sorel,  Sybel,  and  Sciout,  rightly  remarking  (pp.  26  and 
93  note)  that  Sorel  delivered  brilliant  judgements  on  the  diplomacy  of  the 
period,  but  lacked  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  France  to  the 
other  powers.  He  might  have  added  that  nowhere  is  Sorel  so  little  trust- 
worthy as  on  British  afiairs. 

It  is  quite  ooneot  to  state,  as  M.  Ballot*  does,  that  Iw  baa  an  almost 
vnworked  subject  before  him  in  attempting  to  show  tlie  rdationa  of 
Kngland  to  the  other  powers  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1797 ;  and  his 
narrative  in  chapters  iii-v  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  waverings  of  the 
Austrian  court,  the  calculating  egotism  of  the  Prussian  court,  and  the 
annoying  aloofness  of  the  tsar  Paul.  The  efforts  of  Pitt  and  Greuville  to 
infuse  energy  into  the  Habsburgs,  to  induce  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
to  take  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view,  and  to  gtm  the  friendly  mediation 
of  Russia,  weie  therefore  in  vain;  and  it  is  dear  tiiat  (ihe  leddess  and 
overbearing  action  of  the  Fructidorian  Directors  was  the  outcome  of  their 
conviction  that  they  had  a  free  hand  on  the  continent.  The  early  part  of 
M.  Ballot's  narrative  is  the  more  valuable.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the 
coupd'J^tat  of  Fructidor  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  balance  the  chapters 
on  Hie  general  diplomatic  situation ;  and  more  should  have  been  said 
about  the  dqdomatic  changes  resdvod  on  at  Pans  immediately  after  that 
event,  the  consequent  rupture  at  Lille,  and  the  rebtbn  of  that  whole 
aegotiatioa  to  that  which  was  going  on  at  Udine  or  Osmpo  Formio  with 
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Anstriu.  The  number  of  the  pi^re.s  jtuUfioatives  should  also  have  been 
extended.  But  M.  Ballot  has  brought  forward  additional  proofs  of  the  good 
faith  of  Pitt  in  the  negotiation  :  of  his  intention  to  ninke  larger  cessions  than 
Grenville  and  Dundaa  approved  ;  of  the  importance  of  the  part  which  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  played  in  the  bargainings  at  Lille  ;  and  u£  the  binister 
influenoe  exerted  hy  tiie  Dizeetor  Beobeil.  BYexything  tends  to  show 
that  the  Diiectoiy  deHbemtely  tlucew  sway  the  oppoctamtj  of  eigiiing 
an  advantageooa  and  brilliant  peace.  M.  Ballot  finally  inatstB  tiiat  EEance 
thenceforth  entered  on  a  phase  of  the  war  which  was  essentially  aggressive 
in  character :  she  now  fought  for  supremacy  at  sea  and  domination  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  J.  Holland  Rose. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Francis  Wahhk 
Cornish,  M.A.,  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  College.  Two  parts.  (London  ; 
Hacmillan,  1910.) 

Thfse  volumes,  completing'  the  History  of  the  English  Church  edited  by 
the  late  Dean  Stephens  and  Dr.  Hunt,  lay  both  the  readers  and  the  writers 
of  hiatoiy  under  a  very  eonaidetal^  obligation  to  Mr.  Warre.  Ooniah. 
He  has  perfonned  with  no  little  sneoeeB  tibe  often  thanUesa  task  of  the 
pioneer.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  constmet  for  tiie  first  time  a  consecutive 
and  orderly  narrative  oat  of  the  scattered  materials  derived  from  bio- 
graphies, debates  and  acts  of  parliament,  law  reports,  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  other  ephemeral  sources.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
difficulties  which  attend  such  a  task,  or  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which 
criticiam,  fnller  information,  a  truer  perspective,  and  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  are  soze  to  modify  its  results.  For  the  present  it  u  snffioient  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Cornish  on  the  general  exoeDence  of  his  performance, 
and  on  the  independence,  impartiality,  and  sympathy  which  mark  his 
treatment  of  the  controversial  subjects  with  which  the  period  abounds. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  write  a  really  adequate  and  satisfactory  history 
of  events  so  near  to  us  as  those  with  which  he  deals.  And  here  the  difficulty 
is  aooentnatsd  by  a  special  dreomstanoe.  Mr.  Oomiah  has  devoted,  and 
ri(^tiy,  a  large  space  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  movement  which 
began  with  the  tractarians,  was  continued  by  the  ritualists,  and  may 
be  described  generally  as  catholic.  But  the  history  of  that  movement  is 
not  completed :  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  its  ultimate  significance  and 
destiny. 

Probably  the  chapter  on  the  evangelicals  is  one  of  the  least  satis- 
factory. It  is  oertsinly  di£Bcalt  to  prodnoe  a  stiiking  picture  of  a  party 
iHiich,  as  Ut,  OooiMth  says,  laid  great  stress  on  individual  as  opposed  to 
corporate  religion,  and  whose  history  '  must  be  chiefly  biographical 
But  we  think  that  he  makes  too  much  of  their  unpopularity  and  lack  of 
influence.  A  publication  of  1817,  which  lies  before  us,  gives  a  list  of 
over  fifty  churches  in  the  London  area  '  where  the  Gospel  is  reputed  to  be 
preached  every  Lord's  Day ' — in  other  words,  which  were  in  evangelical 
hands— and  that  at  a  date  when  the  movement  had  by  no  means  reached 
tiie  limits  of  its  extension.  In  this  connexion  some  aUnnon  should  have 
been  mads  to  the  vanous  patnmage  tnsts  (tiie  ffimson  Trustees  are 
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mentioned,  but  only  in  the  account  of  their  founder)  which  arc  of  im- 
portance at  the  present  day  in  keeping  alive,  if  not  evanpehcalism  in  the 
old  sense,  at  least  what  are  generally  understood  as  the  principles  of  the 
Befotmatioii.  Haze  important » tlw  ftbfluioe  of  zeoognition  of  the  moral 
infhience  of  the  movement*  ^whioh,  fxom  the  very  netuze  of  evaageBoalism, 
deprived  of  die  edventitiouB  aid  of  the  senses,  authority,  end  tradition,  and 
relying  only  on  the  appeal  to  the  individual  soul,  vraa  piobably  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  system  which  succeeded  it. 

The  reform  legislation,  which  bptran  with  the  appointnit'iit  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1835,  and  may  be  said  to  have  concluded 
witili  tlie  Benefices  Aet  of  1896,  has  been  of  supzeme  inipoztanoe  to  the 
chmch  of  England.  By  1840  all  the  most  ozying  abnaeB  had  been  dealt 
with,  and  the  church  was  set  free  to  recover  her  position  in  llie  nation. 
The  most  successful  achievement  of  this  reform  period  was,  no  doubt, 
the  permanent  organization  for  managing  the  old  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates,  while  the  least  successful  was  the  series  of  measures  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  procedure.  The  work  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Oommissioneis  has  been  far^zeaching,  for  they  not  only  removed  abases, 
but,  by  tiieir  masteily  management  of  tiw  property  entrusted  to  them, 
have  been  able  to  feed  the  revived  activities  of  the  church  with  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  funds  for  carn.'ing  on  and  increasing  its  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  stimulated  the  flow  of  voluntary  contributions  towards 
the  same  object.  Mr.  Cornish's  treatment  of  the  whole  of  this  subject 
is  excellent.  He  carefully  explains  the  preliminaries  and  the  actual  effect  of 
le^^ation,  thon^^ he  gives  nnnecessazily  full detailsabontabntave measozes 
and  the  arguments  of  speakezs  in  parbamentazy  debates.  A  few  criticisms 
may  be  made.  In  discussing  the  abuses  of  pluralities  and  non -residence 
some  accoimt  should  have  been  taken,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  numbers 
of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  other  of  the  absence  or  dilapidation  of  parsonages. 
Some  allusion  might  have  been  made  to  the  returns  given  in  answer  to 
the  Inquiries  of  Hie  ozic^n*!  Boclnnastical  Oommisaioiien  as  to  the  amonnt 
of  episcopal  and  capitular  incomss,  which  are  intezssting  as  lUnstzating 
both  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  bensfidazies,  and  also  what  may  be  called 
the  irony  of  time.  With  rare  exceptions,  these  corporations  took  a  pessi* 
mistic  view  both  of  the  present  and  the  future  ;  and  the  w^ords  '  decre-ase 
expected  '  recur  with  the  monotony  of  a  common  form.  Among  the  most 
anxious  to  plead  poverty  were  the  capitular  bodies  of  Durham  and 
St.  Paul's,  the  latter  refnzing  to  'the  deprsoiated  value  of  tibe  Chapter 
Bslates*— estates  which  even  smne  yeazs  ago  were  prodndng  over 
£100,000  per  annum.  This  mental  attitiide  recalls  what  Mr.  Cornish  tells 
UB  elsewhere  (i.  170).  that  one  of  the  arguments  used  to  defend  church 
rates  was  that,  if  they  were  abolished,  'the  churches  would  fall  into 
ruin.'  As  we  look  back  over  the  past  half-centur>'  we  see  that  the  an(  icnt 
fabrics  in  many  cases  have  positively  suffered  from  the  amoimt  of  money 
Spent  in '  rsstozation  *. 

hi  the  case  of  the  Qxfozd  or  tractazian  movement  the  histozian's 
task  has  been  made  easier  by  the  work  of  previous  writers,  notably  Dean 
Church.  The  chief  defect  at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  an  authoritative 
life  of  Newman.    Mr.  Cornish's  biographical  sketches  are  among  the 
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strong  pointB  of  lus  book,  and  his  account*  and  espedally  his  criticism 
of  Newman,  whose  leasoning  'is  cogent  by  deamess  lather  than  by 
bieadth*  (i  297),  is  full,  vivid,  and  satisfactoiy.  With  zegaid  to  the 

controversy  over  Tract  90,  we  may  call  his  attention  to  an  important  letter 
(published  in  The  Month  of  Januar\'  1903)  from  Newman  to  Father 
Coleridge  in  1865,  explaining  his  attitude  towards  the  Articles :  • 

The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  no.  90  between  Pusey  and  myself  lias  ever  Iwn 
this:  th»t  I  thought  Huch  a  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  39  Articles  a  possible 
interpretotkm,  and  he  thought  it  the  tnie. . .  one . . .  Ityvieirwaathb — 'theeom* 
pilers  of  the  Articles  intended  the  words  they  used  to  bear  several  senses,  in  order 
that  Semi-Catholics,  timc-Hervert*,  Ac.,  miaht  avail  themselves  of  them.'  Thi-^  in  the 
compilers  was  dishonest ;  but,  since  it  wau  their  intention,  I  considered  we  might  avail 
oorselves  of  it. . . .  If  I  invent  the  interpretation*  then  I  shuflie— if  they  meant  it,  they 
•hufllad. . . .  lltheooiiqpifcCTweienDt«hniBiiig,Iain  endldotftiateadtoeUowthis. 

lb.  Gbmish's  description  of  Newman's  attitade  in  1841  is  hardly  in 
accoidance  with  this ;  bat  something  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  detached  point  of  view  from  which  he  looked  at  the  past  in  1865. 
It  might  well  have  been  shown  how  widely  Newman's  principle  of  reading 
Catholicism  into  the  formularies  of  the  church  of  England  has  been  adopted 
by  his  spiritual  descendants. 

The  successful  treatment  of  the  development  and  present  position  of 
the  modem  tractarians  or  ritualists  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  delicate  problems  which  Mr.  Cornish  had  to  face  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  to  be  roiirrratulatod  on  the  courage,  impartiality,  and  generosity 
with  which  he  has  confronted  it.  In  fact,  in  his  desire  to  be  fair,  he  some- 
times gives  more  credit  than  it  deserves  to  the  work  of  a  party  with  which 
Ilia  i^pathies  cleariy  do  not  go,  as  when  he  talks  of  *  the  army  of  Sisters 
in  every  English  ci^ an  exaggeration  which  not  even  residence  within 
sight  of  Clewer  can  justify.  On  the  other  hand,  there  b  hardly  an  allusion 
to  the  modem  communities  of  clergy,  two  of  which,  at  least,  have  attracted 
men  of  distinction,  and  must  be  taken  more  seriously  at  any  rate  than 
the  attempt  to  set  up  an  imitation  of  the  historical  Benedictine  Order. 
We  admire  the  skill  which  transfers  to  one  of  their  own  champions  (the 
late  Canon  T.  T.  Carter)  tho  odium  of  reminding  the  ritualists  that  at 
one  time  they  were  quite  ready  to  accept  and  profit  by  the  obiter  dicta 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pri%-v  Council,  and  that  '  it  is  hardly  fair 
now  [1874]  to  reject  the  very  existence  of  the  Court  l)ecau.se  the  facts 
happen  to  be  revenjed  '  (ii.  115).  But  what  we  should  like  to  see  in  these 
sections  is  a  clear  statement  of  a  few  fundamental  issues  which  are  rather 
ignored ;  such  as  whether  the  so-called  Ornaments  Rubric  refers  only 
to  the  Fnyer  Book  of  1649,  or  whether  it  indudea  the  ritual  and  ornaments 
in  existence  before  that  date.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
may  note  that  Mr.  Cornish,  who  has  told  the  long  story  of  the  ritual 
prosecutions  with  clearness  and  fairness,  has  in  his  account  of  the  Miles 
Platting  case  omitted  the  important  sequel  in  which,  the  deprived  rector 
(whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Sidney  F.,  not  H.,  Green)  having  resigned 
the  living  to  prevent  the  presentation  lapsing  to  the  bishop,  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  upheld  the  bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  refusal  to  institute 
the  patron's  nominee  on  the  ground  that  he  had  reason  to  liolieve  that 
this  nominee  intended  to  continue  all  the  ritual  practices  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  uumber  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  these  volumes  makes  it  impossible 
to  touch  upon  any  but  the  most  important,  and  in  concluaiou  we  can  only 
refer  to  a  few  points  wbioh  oocor  to  us.  We  have  alluded  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Cornish*8  haogcsphical  aketofaes.  One  of  the  best  is  that  of  Aroh< 
bishop  Tait,  whom  he  calls  *  the  most  remarkable  prelate  that  had  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Canterbury  since  the  Reformation  * — a  verdict  which 
will  not  be  universally  accepted.  Tait  was  undoubtedly  an  imposing 
figure,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  he  failed  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
great  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  catholic  party  to  the  rest  of  the 
Bn^h  church,  and  that»  lihe  his  only  less  eminent  colleague*  Bishop 
Fraser,  he  lived  to  see  the  moral  victory  in  the  conflict  remain  vitii  his 
opponents.  In  discussing  the  (juestion  of  his  successor  it  is  surely  going 
beyond  the  facts  to  say  that  Dean  Hiurch  '  might  have  been  archbisliop 
if  he  had  wished  it'  (ii.  349).  Mr.  Gladstone  no  doubt  wished  it,  but  the 
sovereign  had  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  When  so  much  space  and  care 
is  fynm  to  the  personalities  of  the  last  century,  it  ia  surprising  to  find  no 
mention  of  Bishop  C^eighton,  whose  unique  position  in  Lradon  certainly 
demanded  some  recognition.  In  suggesting  various  reasons  for  the  wpttmA 
of  tractarian  principles  no  stress  has  ])oen  laid  on,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  of  all,  clerical  training,  which  has  fallen  so  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  high  church  party.  The  theological  colleges  are  barely 
mentioned,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
the  same  interest  by  some  of  the  oommumties  of  clerg>\  It  would  be 
desirable  to  give  a  more  comi^ete  historical  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  whidi  is  left  unfinished  with 
the  Bishops'  Report,  of  1883.  The  volumes  appear  to  be  carefully  printed, 
but  such  errors  as  1667  for  1687  (i.  176),  and  U^utnatus  for  datm  (ii.  365), 
are  probably  typographical.  G.  M^N.  Rushfobth. 

A  History  of  the  British  Army.   Vols.  V  and  VI.   By  the  Hon.  J,  W. 
FoBTESCUE.   (London  :  Macmillan,  1910.) 

The  general  tone  of  this  instalment,  covering  the  years  1803-8,  ia  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  volumes.  We  expect  and  find  many  good 
maps.  We  are  not  limited  to  a  few  campaigns  or  to  Europe,  but  are  taken 
to  India  and  the  West  Indies,  to  the  Cape  and  South  America,  to  Egypt, 
abo  to  such  a  small  area  fighting  as  Cajni.  'Sku  we  have  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  many  actions,  and  see  how  many  problems  distnusted  tiie  sue- 
<  es.si  ve  ministries  before  attention  was  concentrated  on  Spain  and  PortngsL 
Mr.  Fortescue  attributes  to  the  ministers  rather  than  to  the  soldiers  the 
failures  which  followed  lark  of  concentration  ;  the  .strength  of  the  country 
was  being  frittered  away  in  1803-7,  as  it  had  been  in  17U3-5,  by  many 
small  cjcpeditions  which  did  little  to  weaken  JSapoleon's  power ;  even  where 
suooess  seemed  probable,  as  in  south  Italy  after  Midda,  there  was  no 
resolution  shown,  and  in  fsct  the  country  seemed  not  to  be  receiving  full 
benefit  from  the  naval  superiority  assured  by  the  Great  Blockade  and 
by  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Fortescue  does,  indeed,  confess  that  the  difficulties 
which  faced  Pitt  and  his  successors  were  serious.  Hearty  co-operation 
on  the  mainland  was  impossible  in  1805  and  1806  while  Prussia  thought 
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to  secure  Hanover  for  herself  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality,  and  Cathcart's 
expedition  led  to  nothing  but  the  recruiting  to  conHiderable  strength  of 
the  King's  Qerman  Legion;  one  cannot  but  thinic  that  a  Marlborough 
iraold  have  niade  aoiM  nee  oi  tiie  25,000  ftitiih  «id 
in  ihftt  winter  on  the  Weaer,  but  it  wm  the  period  of  Anstedits,  and  PnuiBia 
bad  not  yet  mustered  up  courage  to  defy  Napoleon,  so  tbat  Cathcart 
re-embarked  in  February  1806.  There  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  help  the 
Russians  after  Eyian,  and  our  sea  power  was  such  that  a  large  force 
could  have  been  up  in  time  for  Friedland,  or  at  lea.st  could  have  distracted 
Napoleon.  In  the  other  direction  where  British  influence  could  have  been 
move  ationgly  felt,  namely,  the  Meditertanean,  it  was  difBeiilt  to  act  witb 
tbe  wotthkae  Neapdttan  Bombon.  We  wish  that  Vt,  Forteecue  bad 
toadied  these  questions  more  lightly.  Acknowledging  that  neglect 
to  help  the  Russians  drove  the  tsar  to  make  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  that 
strength  and  energy  were  shown  only  when  weak  Denmark  had  to  be 
disarmed,  and  that  the  expeditions  to  Rosettu  and  to  Buenos  Ayres  were 
as  ill  advised  as  they  were  disaatrous,  we  would  rather  have  had  less  of 
poMtioB  and  nune  of  mifitavy  hietoiy. 

It  is  not  to  be  snppoeed  that  tbe  campaignB  have  been  neglected  while 
too  much  etresB  has  been  laid  on  politics  ;  for  instance,  we  have  nothing 
of  which  to  complain  in  connexion  with  the  description  of  both  the  causes 
and  the  events  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  expeditions.  As  said  above,  the  great 
merit  of  this  work  is  that  we  are  taken  to  every  part  of  the  world  where 
British  soldiers  were  serving ;  and  the  failure  in  South  America  required 
and  has  xeoeived  full  lieatment.  What  we  ngiet  is  tbe  abeenoe  of  details 
wUeb  00^  to  be  ilhistrated  in  a  qieinalistic  work,  details  as  to  the 
development  of  tactics  and  weapons.  It  is  not  really  a  history  of  the 
BtitiBh  army  if  the  formation  of  light  infantry  and  of  rifle  regiments  is 
passed  over.  Tactical  questions,  indeed,  might  have  been  treated  in  vol.  iv 
in  connexion  with  Abercromby's  Egyptian  campaign.  But  there  is  one 
period  in  particular  which  is  always  associated  with  tactics  and  training, 
the  period  wlien  tbe  men  who  were  later  to  show  their  worth  in  tbe  Penin- 
sola  wa»  being  {Dimed»  namely,  the  years  of  the  ooneentxation  on  our 
south  coast  over  against  Napoleon's  army  at  Boulogne.  We  are  surprised 
to  find  no  discussion  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  vol.  v  of  the  two-deep 
line,  of  the  training  of  hght  infantry,  of  the  rifle  regiments,  or  even  of  the 
numbers  or  dispositions  of  the  forces  concentrated.  This  was  the  place 
to  pause  and  tell  us  what  can  be  discovered.  But  while  these  chapters  are 
fun  of  details  of  xeoraiting,  and  of  militia  and  reserres,  Hooie*s  work  is 
passed  over. 

As  regards  taotioi^  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  statement  that 
the  French  were  in  column  at  Maida.  Indeed,  tlie  generally  accepted  idea 
tbat  the  French  habitually  charged  in  column  seems  to  comp  from  a  mis- 
conception. They  advanced  in  such  a  formation,  and  often  in  fighting 
the  quickly  beaten  Austrians  had  no  need  to  deploy  into  line ;  the  very 
deep  odnnm  at  Wagnun  was  fonned  for  a  special  purpose,  as  cavalry  were 
tioeatemng  on  the  flanks.  But  they  were  beatra  again  and  again  by 
Wellington  before  they  deployed,  or  as  they  were  deploying,  because  he 
had  so  fine  a  power  of  hiding  his  lines  behind  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  so  tiiat 
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the  impressiou  reiiiains  that  they  meant  to  charge  home  in  column. 
For  Maida  in  particular  the  available  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  French 
bang  in  fine.  Mr.  FoartMoiie  qoottt  no  noHioiily  but  Bmibozy  far  thu 
liattle,  and  Bunlnuy  shows  a  Hne  formatimi.  At  the  ssmo  time  he  has 

not  sanctioned  a  new  theory,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  military 
authorities  unaninioualy  reject^  tiiat  British  successes  against  French 
charges  were  due  to  the  larger  number  of  skirmishers  with  which  our 
<;eneral3  covered  their  lines ;  normally  a  French  voltijieur  company  was 
double  the  strength  of  a  British  light  company,  so  that  this  theory  must 
be  wrong.  J.  B.  Mobbis. 

The  InlemaUoiial  Retatum  oftiie  Ckmm  Empire ;  The  Period  of  Canfiici, 
1894-60.  ByH.  B.  HoBSB.  (London:  Longmans,  1910.) 

This  is  an  exceUent  book.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  author's  persuuai 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  his  careful  study  ol  nnmemas  vaAaaliitB,  and 
his  genuine  eiforts  to  display  impartiality.  There  are  a  few  prdiminary 
chapters,  tbe  first  of  which  gives  an  unusually  clear  description  of  the 
governmental  q^atsm  of  .Cfliina ;  but  about  four-fifths  of  the  stout  volume, 
which  contains  more  than  six  hundred  pages,  are  devoted  to  the  events  of 
the  years  1834-60,  the  '  Period  of  Conflict as  the  author  styles  it.  Mr. 
Morse  has  by  no  means  been  diffuse,  and  with  praiseworthy  self-restraint 
he  has  altogetlier  refiesined  &om  dweOiBg  wil^  detail  and  cohrax  upon 
picturesque  episodes.  But  he  has  put  to^tiier  so  great  a  mass  of  iscts 
and  attendant  oommentaiy—- commentary,  indeed,  that  is  always  in- 
structive— ^that  we  fear  the  general  reader  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  through  the  book.  The  serious  student,  however,  who  has  alreadv 
some  knowledge  of  Chinese  affairs,  and  wishes  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  confused  and  intricate  facts  of  this  curious  period,  will  tind  here 
a  textbook  fnm  which  he  may  learn  more  tiiaa  lie  could  from  any  other 
half Hlosen  works  dealing  with  tiie  subject. 

At  tike  present  moment,  when  the  question  of  the  trade  in  opium 
is  once  more  prominently  before  the  world,  one  naturally  wishes  to  see  what 
Mr.  Morse  has  to  say  about  it.  Opium  as  a  medicine  had  long  been  known 
in  China.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  practice  was  introduced  from 
Java  of  mixing  it  with  smoking  tobacco  as  an  alleviative  for  malaria,  and 
hence  in  time  came  the  habit  of  smolring  it  alone.  Li  1800  an  impeiial 
edict  was  issued  forbidding  halh  its  importalson  and  its  cultivation.  This 
rendered  necessary  certain  changes  in  the  method  of  trade  at  Canton, 
where  opium  had  for  many  years  been  imported  by  foreigners ;  but  the 
Chinese  authorities  there  kept  their  eyes  sufliciently  closed,  and  the  foreign 
merchants  still  found  it  easy  to  dispose  of  the  article.  Twenty  years  passed 
away,  during  which  the  trade  largely  increased,  and  then  quarrels  among 
the  (Skinese  officiak  tiiemsdves  forced  the  Osnton  guTemment  to  show 
more  raiergy  in  its  leprestton.  The  foreignent  however,  were  not  ta  be 
baulked,  and,  when  ol^er  methods  failed,  at  last  began  to  smuggle  by  force. 
Large  boats,  owned  or  controlled  by  foreigners,  carried  the  opium  up  the 
river  from  the  ships,  and  tliere  were  frequent  conflicts,  in  which  firearms 
were  employed,  between  them  and  the  government  preventive  craft. 
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Beyond  qnostioii,  in  forbidding  the  trade,  the  emperor  and  his  advisers 
were  mtiueuced  principally  hy  their  l>elief  in  the  harm  done  to  the  smokers, 
of  which  they  had  already  abundant  proof.  But  there  was  an  additional 
reason  for  psevwiting  it,  which  was  strongly  urged  by  aomt.  The  tea 
and  wSk,  which  formed  pzactically  the  whole  oi  the  exports  at  Cknton, 
were  not  sufficient  to  bahuice  tiie  import  of  opium  and  other  goods.  Year 
hj  year,  as  the  ofttum  trade  grew  larger,  more  and  more  silver  was  sent 
abroad  in  payment,  and  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
precious  met^l  throughout  the  Canton  district.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
great  officer  at  Peking  advised  the  legalization  of  the  trade,  on  the 
ground  that  it  oonid  not  be  prevented  and  would  he  leas  haimfol  under 
proper  r^pilations.  But  the  opponents  of  tiie  drag  won.  Ilnally,  Gom- 
mismmer  Lin,  a  grim  and  detemiined  man,  was  dispatched  to  Osnton  to 
pat  an  end  to  opium  smoking  and  opium  importation. 

In  a  short  time  all  the  foreigners  in  Canton,  principally  Englishmen, 
found  themselves  held  as  prisoners  in  the  factories  where  they  resided. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  place,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
delivwr  np  all  opiom  held  by  foreigners  in  China  or  in  Chinese  waters. 
To  make  this  command  effectnal  stem  meaaiares  were  employed.  M 
native  servants  were  withdrawn,  no  letters  could  be  received  or  lentt 
no  food,  water,  or  fuel  could  be  introdaeed.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  those  who  had  carried  on  the  opium  trade  and  those  who  had 
never  been  i  oncerned  in  it.  In  these  straits  Captain  Elliot,  the  British 
superintendent,  uliicially  required  all  British  subjects  to  surrender  to 
him  the  ofnom  under  liieir  control,  in  order  that  he  m^^ht  ddiver  it  to  the 
Chinese.  Thus  some  20,000  chests  of  opium,  worth  to  its  owners  perhaps 
two  millions  steriing,  w^ere  handed  over  and  soon  afterwards  publicly 
destroyed.  Among  the  prisoners  in  the  factories  were  American,  Dutch,  and 
French  merchants,  who  suffered  the  same  restraint  and  privations  as 
the  Britif-h.  But  no  opium  was  surrendered  by  them,  as  it  was  declared 
that  all  that  had  been  in  their  possession  was  held  on  British  account  and 
had  been  included  in  that  reported  by  Captun  Elliot.  When  the  news 
of  what  had  happened  reached  Bnghmd,  tiie  British  government  deter- 
mined on  reprisals ;  and  the  result  was  the  so-called  Opium  War,  whidi 
was  opposed  in  parliament  by  the  conservative  party,  as  being  in  support 
of  a  vicious  and  demoralizing  traffic. 

The  views  of  the  British  (  abinet  were  plainly  set  forth  in  a  dispatch  from 
Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Chinese  government,  which  is  printed  in  an 
appendix  to  this  hook.  la.  announcing  the  intended  hostile  movement, 
his  lordship,  while  allei^  in  addition  other  grievances,  laid  stoess  first  and 
principally  on  the  forcible  confinement  of  the  foreigners  in  the  factories  at 
Canton.  After  pointing  out  that  the  laws  against  opium  had  been  allowed 
to  become  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  Hiinese  government  had  no  eyes 
for  the  corruption  of  its  own  ofTicers.  he  said  that,  nevertheless,  (Jreat 
Britain  would  not  have  complained  if,  after  giving  due  notice  of  their 
altered  intaitions,  tile  Chinese  authorities  had  sdaed  all  amused  opium 
whidi  they  could  find  in  Chinese  territory.  But,  he  continued,  instead  of 
doing  thb,  the  government  had  suddenly  imprisoned  peaceable  meidiants 
and  threatened  them  with  death  by  starvation,  unless  other  pcnons  not 
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under  their  control  would  surrender  a  quantity  of  opium,  some  of  which 
was  not  within  Cliineae  jurisdiction  :  this  opium  was  extorted  as  ransom 
for  the  lives  of  the  British  superintandent  and  luerihauts,  and  the  British 
govemmeiit  demanded  repayment  of  its  Tftlae.  Though  the  conflict  ms 
*pieoipitftted  by  events  whkih  bod  ooonned  in  oonnezion  with  opium', 
lb.  Hone  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  general  conditions  were  such  as  to 
render  war  sooner  or  later  inevitable  ;  and  in  this  he  is  undoubtedly  right. 
Without  speculating  on  what  would  have  happened  if  China  had  kept 
her  coasts  and  ports  closed  to  foreign  vessels  and  merchants,  it  is 
plain  that  the  admission  of  Europeans  on  such  terms  as  the  Cliinese 
government  granted  to  them  coold  only  have  one  leeult.  We  may 
mention  the  zehual  of  tiie  Chinese  to  leoogniae  any  official  zeprasentative 
of  a  foreign  government,  the  corruption,  the  anoganoe^  and  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  Chinese  officials,  and  the  monopoly  system,  which 
compelled  all  trade  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  one  corporation,  the 
*  co-hong as  it  was  called,  upon  whose  action  there  could  be  no  check. 
Nor  must  one  forget  the  feelings  of  the  British  merchants  themselves, 
who  weze  not  without  influence  at  home,  and  who  gradually  zealiied 
more  and  more  not  only  the  weakness  of  tlieir  oommeidal  pontion,  but 
their  political,  social,  and  posonal  humiliation. 

Nothing  was  said  as  to  opium  in  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  which  was 
arranged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  treaty  had  been  sigi»ed 
the  British  plenipotentiary  suggested,  without  in  the  least  pressing  it, 
that  China  wovdd  be  wise  to  legalize  the  trade,  in  order  to  be  able  better 
to  oonteol  it  and  to  diaw  a  revenue  ftom  it ;  but  the  Ghineee  lepreaoitao 
ttves  dated  not  make  the  proposal  to  thor  empezor.  Henceforward  the 
opium  trade  went  on  merrily  all  along  the  coast.  *  Each  official,*  says 
Mr.  Morse,  '  vied  with  his  fellows  in  doing  all  he  could  to  attract  the 
traffic  into  channels  under  his  own  control.'  This  doul)tless  is  accurate  ; 
but  Mr.  Morse  more  than  once  tells  us  that,  *  to  the  Chinese,  opium  was 
the  one  cauae  of  the  war  \  and  the  CSiineae  avthorities,  we  believe,  wete 
afmid  that  tiiey  would  bring  a  hozneta*  nest  about  their  eaia  if  they 
made  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  it.  In  the  year  1858,  after  a  second 
war  and  a  second  treaty,  when  a  new  tariff  was  niuler  discussion.  Lord 
El^n  proposed  that  the  trade  in  opium  should  be  legalized.  The  Chinese 
negotiators  made  no  difficulty,  a  moderate  duty  was  agreed  upon,  special 
rules  dealing  with  it  were  drawn  up,  and  so,  says  our  author,  '  the  great 
psoUem  was  settled.*  But  ^e  opium  question  was  nof  settled  then.  It 
is  still  with  us,  though  fifty  years  have  passed  since  that  day. 

There  are  many  other  topics  in  Mr.  Morse's  book  wld6k  are  well  worthy 
of  notice,  but  we  are  forced  reluctantly  to  leave  tiiem  untouched. 

T.  L.  Bullock. 

Tk»  Cambrid^  Modem  HiHorff*  Planned  by  the  late  Lobd  Actom,  LL.D. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Wabd,  Litt.D.,  G.  W.  Pbothsbo,  LittJ).,  Stanlbt 
LiATEEs,  M.A.  Volume  XII:  *The  Latest  Age.*  (Osmbridge: 
University  Press,  1910.) 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  will  not  disturb 
the  impressions  created  by  its  predecessors.    Their  merits  reappear. 
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We  have  before  us  the  same  remarkable  eompmnon  of  ebondant  detaib 
witlliii  comparatively  small  space,  the  same  scrupulous  accuracy,  the  same 
impartiality,  and  a  breadth  of  view  even  more  encyclopaedic  than  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  of  course,  the  same  tendency  to  overlap, 
and  here  and  fheze  a  certain  daBneas  and  want  of  colour  in  writing,  from 
iridehsiidiiiiaanveeompendiiiiDs  of  bietoiy  are  hardly  ever  free.  TIdalast 
defect  9Te8  yolmne  xii  ratiitt  tiie  cbaraeterof  a  work  of  reference  than  of 
a  stately  maetespiece  of  thought  and  style.  Mr.  Leathes's  remarkably  able 
first  chapter  on  modem  Europe  draws  together  threads  of  progress,  thatin^ 
evitably  run  at  random  in  the  later  H(H:tions  of  the  book.  Several  of  these  are 
heavy  reading,  though  all  are  carefully  written,  strikingly  well  proportioned, 
and  veiy  veefoL  IRm  bibliographies  are  perhaps  rather  unequal.  For  in- 
atanoe^  authorities  on  Iriah  history  fiU  tiuee  times  the  space  occupied  by  the 
eonesponding  bibliography  for  Cheat  Britain.  The  value,  however,  ci  tiiis 
portion  of  the  book  is  both  great  and  permanent. 

Turning  to  the  chapters  in  detail,  that  of  Mr.  Leathes  on  Great  Britain 
and  of  Mr.  Dunlop  on  Ireland  are  both  models  of  concise  and  dispassionate 
narrative.  Professor  Bourgeois  deals  with  the  third  French  republic. 
PlrafesBor  Oncfcen's  chapter  on  Gomany  is  particularly  interesting  and 
suggestive.  *  life  means  straggle'  is  his  deduction  from  recent  German 
history,  and  he  expresses  the  current  German  conception  of  public  policy 
when  he  summarizes  its  latest  phase  thus  :  '  In  view  of  her  geographical 
and  militar}'  position,  set  in  the  centre  of  the  international  constellation  of 
powers,  and  impelled  by  tlie  inward  necessity  for  further  development, 
this  country  is  subjected  to  a  stronger  tension  of  conflicting  forces  than  any 
other  power,  and  therefore  needs  to  put  forth  her  strength  the  more  efbo- 
tively  if  die  is  to  hold  her  own  *  (p.  173).  Professor  Eisenmann  describes 
carefully  the  tangled  politics  of  Austria-Hungary.  Mr.Okey  writes  on  United 
Italy  with  more  vigour  than  most  of  his  collaborators  and  with  no  less  know- 
ledge. The  Low  Countries  are  treated  adequately  by  Mr.  Edmundson,  Spain 
and  Portugal  by  Mr.  Hannay,  Scandinavia  by  Professor  Stavenow  of  Gote- 
borg.  Russian  afiaiis  are  dealt  with  by  Professor  Pares,  whose  personal 
views  on  An^o-Busaan  relatioDS  are  aheacty  well  known  and  influential. 
Modem  Xfgypt  finds  its  historian  in  Dr.  Suidwith,  the  Ottoman  empire 
and  Balkan  peninsula  in  Mr.  W.  Ifiller,  British  India  in  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
pays  unusual  tribute  to  the  merits  of  that  much-abused  viceroy,  Lord 
Lytton.  The  large  space  devoted  to  Japan  and  China  indicates  one 
distinctive  characteristic  of  '  the  latest  age  '.  It  embraces  chapters  by 
Professors  Douglas  and  Longford,  and  an  important  account  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  by  Major  F.  B.  Maurice,  whose  snmmaiy  of  the  eauses  of 
Japan's  soooess  is  excellent.  Mr.  Benians's  sketch  of  the  Eoxopean  colonies 
will  be  useful  to  practical  politicians.  Far  less  familiar  to  English  readers 
are  the  themes  dealt  with  in  chapter  xxi  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Senor 
Triana.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  the  student  could  hope 
to  find  a  good  account  of  the  republics  of  Latin  America  elsewhere  than 
in  these  pages.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  chapter  on  the  modem  law  of 
nations  is  ezhatstive ;  Mr.  Wheliham  tries  valiantly  to  picture  the  progress 
made  in  *  the  scientific  age'  in  twenty-five  pages ;  modom  ex^doratiMisare 
ably  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Rogers. 
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There  is  more  scope  for  personal  opinions  in  the  two  remaining  chapters 
of  the  book,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb's  on  social  movements,  and  Mr,  G.  P. 
Gooch^s  on  the  growth  of  historical  si  ience.  The  range  of  the  former  is 
confined  to  England,  but  it  is  lull  of  interesting  matter.  Mr.  Webb's 
inuBtenoe  on  the  development  of  mmiicipal  goTenunent  m  being  *ftU 
important  to  4^  life  of  the  nation '  (p.  7S3)  IB  the  key-note  of  hie  Aigoni^ 
*'  Tb»  typical  figure  of  the  England  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  loid  of  the 
manor ;  the  dominant  types  of  the  England  of  a  century  ago  were  the 
improving  landlord  and  the  capitalist  mill-owner  ;  the  most  characteristic 
personages  of  the  England  of  the  twentieth  centurj'  are  the  elected  coun- 
cillor, the  elementary  schoolmaster,  the  school-doctor,  and  the  borough 
en^neet*  (p.  738).  lb.  Webb*B  chapter  is  not  free  from  dieta  tiiat  chaUenge 
oiiticiBm,  aa  for  example  hia  vernon  of  the  Tnff  Vale  Railway  caae  (p.  748) 
and  his  definition  of  '  the  central  ideaof  aootalism  *  (p.  767) ;  butits  pages 
are  all  the  more  readable  for  doviatiiifr  momentarily  from  the  general  high 
standard  of  austere  impartiality.  Mr.  (Jooch  writes  on  modern  historians 
with  learning  and  discretion.  Ranke  is  to  him  '  beyond  comparison  the 
greatest  historical  vrriter  of  modem  times'  (p.  825).  His  views  as  to 
the  o(Mnpasati,Te  merits  of  English  anilioxs  wOl  not  satbfy  every  school 
of  tfaon^t,  bat  they  are  fairly  put. 

The  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  Cambridge  Modern  HiMorjf  in  the 
Englishman's  library  is  hardly  open  to  arpnment.  The  twenty-six  essays, 
closely  packed  with  detail,  that  constitute  the  twelfth  volume,  are  neces- 
sarily disabled  from  ranking  among  great  literature.  As  chronicles  of 
facts,  however,  they  are  admirable  products  of  much  diligence  and  insight, 
and  fully  confirm  the  Cambridge  Hidorft  reputation  as  an  ideal  woric 
of  refnenoe,  and  a  helpful  guide  to  the  historical  student. 

Gerald  B.  Hbstx. 

Ittoria  CcWholicohisa  KarChvetVha  short's;   Iligtoire  du  CtUholicUme  en 

Georgie  avec  h's  documents  justificatifs  du  XIH*  au  XX«  siicle.  Par 

le  Pr^tre  Michel  Tamarati.    (Tiflis,  1902.) 
MoHVDELi  MiKEL  T'hamarashvili.  Posukhod  Somkhis  mlserUbs  ronidnilz 

uarhqophen  KaH'hvel  CaCholicohaa.   (Tiflis,  1904.) 
HlcHBL  Tamabati.   L*BgU9$  OSorgiemiie^  de$  wrigmu  jusqua  no*  jowv. 

(Rome :  8od6t6  Typogiaphico-Editnce  Bomaine,  1910.) 

The  fint  of  these  books  is  in  the  Georgian  language,  but  the  supplement 
(pp.  66M86)  gives  the  documents  in  the  original  Latin,  Italian,  and 

French  texts,  which  in  many  cases  have  never  before  been  pnUiahed ; 

they  begin  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century-  with  correspondence 
Itetween  Queen  Rusudan  of  Georgia  and  Honorins  III  and  Gregory  TX,  and 
end  in  1819.  They  are  extracted  chiefly  from  the  Roman  archives,  and 
present  many  features  of  interest  to  historical  students.  Unfortunately, 
through  circumstances  over  which  the  avthor  had  no  control,  the  book 
was  pnbUahed  with  several  typographical  errors.  The  seconii  book  is 
a  reply  to  Armenian  detractors  of  Georgian  Catholicism ;  but,  as  it  is 
mainly  polemical  and  written  entirely  in  Georpan,  it  dees  not  at  present 
call  for  special  notice.  The  third  of  the  works  is,  however,  one  aooeasible 
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to  aU  who  read  French,  and  may  be  leoommended  to  Htudent.s  of  histolj 
and  general  readers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan's  trans- 
lation from  the  Russian  of  Platon  loseliani's  excellent  Short  Hutory 
of  the  Georgian  Church,  published  in  London  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  work  on  the  subject  in  any  western  European 
language.  The  Rev.  U.  Tamanti  (T*haiiiaKMhTili),  a  pziest  of  tiie  Boman 
cathotio  chiiidi»  has  treated  his  labjeet  with  all  the  aympathy  one  would 
expect  from  a  Geoigian,  and  much  moie  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  a  clergyman  of  another  communion.  He  incidentally  gives  much 
information  about  the  political  history  of  Transcaucasia  from  the  earliest 
rimes  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the  student  will  find  his  book  a  com- 
pendium of  knowledge  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere,  with  copious  biblio- 
graphical leferaices  and  mnch  new  material  from  maniucripts  in  llie 
aiehivea  at  Borne,  Florence,  Paoa,  and  the  great  KbrarieB  in  those  dtiea 
and  in  Tiflis,  Moscow,  Palermo,  and  London.  The  numerooa  iUnatiations 
are  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  work ;  there  are  not  only 
reproductions  of  architectural  photographs  and  portraits,  but  also  clear 
phototypes  of  the  remarkably  artistic  sketches  with  wliich  Father  Castelli, 
a  Theatine  missionary  in  Georgia  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
oentoiy,  adorned  tiie  jonmal  of  his  travels,  preserved  in  the  Oommom^ 
Library  at  Palermo  and  worthy  of  a  complete  edition.  The  western  reader 
will  find  in  every  part  of  this  book  new  subjects  of  interest,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  many  students  will  be  stimulated  by  it  to  labour  in  a  field 
which  has  hitherto  been  neglected.  Among  the  imnierous  monographs 
of  which  the  book  is  made  up  the  most  interesting  are,  perhaps,  the 
preliminary  sketch  of  eaily  history,  snmmariiring  the  literature  on  the 
cuneifoxm  inse^ptions  of  the  Van  region,  the  materiab  for  Qeoxgian  history 
daring  the  crosades,  and  an  unoonsaionBly  humoroos  examination  of  the 
claims  of  Treves  and  Argentenil  to  possess  that  holy  tonic  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  relics  of  Georgia.  0.  Wardrop. 
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Tbk  Jsnimy  number  of  Harfti^M  Jfogomne  eontdned  a  noiArkable 
aitade  hf  Pkofeflaor  G.  Hempl  of  Stenfoid  Univeiaity,  Cbliloniia,  proponnd- 

ing  a  deciphemiAiit  of  the  unique  Phaflstos  disk,  which  was  discovered 
a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  Italian  expedition  to  Crete.  A  reprint  of  this 
article  has  since  been  circulated,  with  a  prefatory  note  intimating  that  the 
more  detailed  publication  which  had  been  announced  is  postponed  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  book  on  Etruscan.  It  further  appears  that  the 
profoBOor  has  in  handa  woik  on  tiielGnoaninac^itiona,  which, so  wean 
uilonned,tiimonttohem*Attic6nek*.  Meanwhile  tiie  donht  may  be 
expressed  whether  the  pteaent  someiAat  confidently  piodaimed '  solving  of 
an  ancient  riddlt^ however  ingenious,  will  find  favour  among  philologists. 
The  disk,  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  second  millennium  B.C., 
and  to  have  come  to  Crete  from  Asia  Minor,  is  stamped  on  both  sides 
with  pictographs  enclosed  in  a  spiral  and  marked  oS  into  groups  by 
¥ertiaal  lines.  Fortj-fonr  diffecent  signs  oceor,  wfaieh,  as  Flrofeaaor 
Hempl  jnstJy  obaerres,  is  about  the  right  number  for  syllabic  writing ; 
and  his  theory  is  that  they  sevexaUy  denote  the  first  letter  or  letters 
of  the  object  represented,  the  language  being  Greek.  If,  then,  these  objects 
can  be  correctly  identified,  and  the  correct  words  for  them  fixed  upon, 
the  legend  will  yield  its  secret.  The  criterion  will  be  the  plausibility  of  the 
resulting  text.  This  is  not  the  place  for  tefihnjfial  details,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that  the  version  offond  of  llie  commencement  of  tiie 
inaeription  is  incredible  as  primitive  Qreek.  It  includes  a  few  not  unsatis- 
factory words ;  poaaibly  the  main  lines  upon  which  it  proceeds  are  sound ; 
but  a  better  outcome  is  needed  for  their  justification.  And  already  rival 
interpreters  are  entering  the  field.  In  the  Burlington  Magazine  for  April 
Miss  Stawell,  of  Newnham  College,  having  renamed  a  number  of  the 
characters,  transfoimed  tlie  inscription  into  an  inirooalaon  to  a  goddess, 
and  suggested  that  the  disk  was  a  matrix  for  llie  piodnetion  of  <7mba]s 
used  by  the  devotees,  who  would  thus  be  provided  with  a  permanent  and 
handy  copy  of  their  sacred  chant.  This  new  version  may  be  regarded  as 
an  advance,  but  it,  too,  fails  t^  carry  conviction.  The  whole  hypothesis 
whereon  such  decipherments  rest  is  now  challenged  by  Mr.  John  Griffith, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Post  of  14  April,  expresses  his  confidence 
that  the  disk  is  a  calendar  for  two  years,  and  tiiat  the  qgns  are  nnmben. 
This  view  requires  further  development.  For  tlie  present  no  deductions, 
whether  linguistic  or  histories!,  can  aafefy  be  baaed  on  audi  ambiguoua 
material.  A.  S.  H. 
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In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the  British  Scliool  at  Rome  (London  : 
Macmillan,  1910)  Dr.  T.  Aahby  continues  his  study  of  *  The  Classical 
Topography  of  tiie  Bomaa  Oftmpagna  and  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Jones  resumes 
the  diicaamon  of '  The  HisUnical  Inteipntation  of  the  BeliefB  of  Trajaa'e 
Colunm H. 

In  his  essay  on  The  Imperial  CivU  Service  of  Rome  (Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1910),  Mr.  H.  Mattingly  deals  with  a  aubject  upon 
which  the  epi'n'aphic  discoveries  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light.  The  title  of  the  book  is  necessarily  somewhat 
misleading,  since  the  division  of  civil  and  military  functions  was  im- 
perfectly carried  out  in  the  equestrian  service  under  the  Empire — it  is 
enough  to  recall  the  term  militiae  equestres  ;  but  the  phrase  has  a  recd^nized 
meaning.  By  far  the  most  important  work»  recently  publislied,  which  has 
a  beaniig  on  the  queataona  tnated  by  Mr.  Mattingly  is  Domaszewski'a 
Bimgarimmiidin  rmitekm  Hrnn,  in  whioh  the  hietaichy  of  the  equeatiiaD 
poals  ia  dimvn  vp  by  meana  of  the  graduation  of  aalaiies,  ao  fu  aa  thia  ia 
known  to  us.  Mr.  Mattingly  zefeia  to  thia  monograph  (p.  99,  n.  8),  and 
says :  *  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  them,  his  results  hold  good.' 
We  should  have  been  glad,  however,  for  a  more  detailed  treatment  of 
this  side  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  curiona  inconsistency  between  page  67, 
note  4,  where  the  author  is  '  inclined  to  follow  Domaszewski  in  regardinn; 
the  tribunus  sexmenstris  as  a  staff-officer  on  half -pay  and  page  71,  where 
Mommsen's  view  (surely  the  more  probable)  is  stated  without  qualification. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  when  writing  that  *  the  three  classes  of  viri  egreqii, 
viri  per/ectissimi,  and  viri  emitientissimi  appear  in  inscriptions  from 
about  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  onwards  Mr.  Mattin^^y  should  have 
overlooked  the  important  &ct  th«t^  aa  the  inacixption  of  iUn-el-Djemala 
ahowa,  the  title  of  ««r  egregius  eziated  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  did  ao 
much  lor  the  eqneatrian  aervioe  (d  KKo,  viL  212).  Mr.  Mattingl/a  book, 
though  it  will  not  teach  the  specialist  much,  will  no  doubt  be  wide^  read 
by  the  atudent,  who  will  find  in  it  a  useful  outline  of  the  subject. 

£[.  S.  J. 

The  third  edition  of  M.  Maurice  Prou's  Manuel  de  PaUographie  Latine 
et  Franraise  (Paris  :  Picard,  1910)  represents  a  great  advance  upon  the 
previous  editions  of  this  useful  treatise.  When  the  book  first  appeared 
in  1890  it  formed  a  volume  of  387  pages  ;  now  it  has  grown  to  509.  The 
text  is  not  merely  corrected  in  the  light  of  more  recent  study,  but  the 
whole  treatment  has  gained  very  greatly  in  precision,  and  the  terminology 
is  more  scientific.  To  mention  two  points,  manuscripts  on  papyma  were 
almoat  entirely  neglected  in  the  fint  edition ;  now  they  are  dealt  with, 
not  perhaps  ao  fully  as  they  deserve  from  their  importance  in  iUustnting 
the  eadier  forma  of  the  alphabet  of  western  manuacripte,  but  atiU  on  a  fairly 
adequate  scale ;  and  tironian  notea  and  analogous  systems  of  shorthand 
are  given  their  due  place  in  the  history  of  abbreviations.  We  may  also 
notice  the  account  given  of  the  derivation  of  the  CSaroline  minuscule 
(pp.  171-4),  though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  final,  the  pages  on  the  revived 
hunuinist  band  (pp.  256-9),  and  the  description  of  eighteenth-century 
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papal  bulls  (pp.  273  ff.)-  The  references  to  special  monograpks  and  articles, 
which  are  now  pven  in  footnotes,  will  be  found  by  advanced  student* 
the  most  serviceable  part  of  the  book.  The  liHt^  and  indexes  at  the  end 
txe  helpful,  and  the  facsimiles  aie  lemoved  to  a  separate  portfoiio  10  M 
to  AToid  the  iiieoiiy«iiieiiM  of  folding  the  plates.  Tfaedictioiuayofablnom* 
turns  is  unsatisfactoiy  and  misleading,  because  no  appfoxinutte  dates  ave 
snpidied  for  the  fonns  given.  I. 

Father  Conrad  Kin  h,  S.J. ,  has  com  piled  an  Enchiridwn  Fonlium  Hisioriae 
ecdesiasticaeatUiqiuie  {Freiburg  hu  Breisgau:  Herder,  1910)  as  a  companion 
voloBke  to  Denzinger^s  well-known  Bnckiridum  SymMomn.  It  is  beonti- 
fully  and  for  the  most  part  aocnzately  printed,  though  *mseUo*  for 

*  losoido  *  on  p.  80  is  puasling  at  first  sight,  and  good  texts  have  usually 
been  employed.  There  is  the  usual  Latin  in  parallel  columns  with  the 
Greek,  which  we  expect  to  find  in  t^.xtbooks  of  the  author's  communion, 
and  the  Latin  is  commonly  satisfactory.  But  we  wish  we  could  say  that 
the  passages  were  well  chosen.  The  interests  of  the  author,  and  his  ideas 
ol  what  coostitates  evidence  and  of  what  is  historically  important,  are 
quaint  and  antique.  He  has  little  erase  of  jnoportion,  and  an  innocrat 
reader  who  took  him  seriously  would  have  an  entirely  false  impresnon  of 
the  importance  attached  in  early  times  to  Rome  and  its  claims.  The  perse- 
cutions are  well  treated,  and  a  number  of  inferestiiiii  documents,  some  not 
easily  accessible  elsewhere,  are  given,  l)ut  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
course  of  events  consecutively,  while  picturesque  or  controversial  episodes, 
such  as  that  of  the  '  legio  fulminatiiz the  vision  of  Gbnstantine*  the 
invention  of  the  CroBS,and  the  penitence  of  Theodosius,  engross  an  excessive 
amount  of  space.  The  worst  example  of  waste  is  the  question  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Liberins.  conceminc  which  citations  are  accumulated, 
whether  or  no  the  writers  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts.  But 
the  weakest  point  of  the  work  is  its  omissions.  For  instance,  though  the 
Augustinian  and  Pachomian  '  rules '  are  given,  no  evidences  for  the  history 
of  monasticism  are  adduced.  Optatus  only  ujipears  as  an  authority  for  Hie 
primacy  of  St  Peter,and  Basil  of  CSaesarea  as  giving  an  opinion  on  penitence. 
Chrysostom's  eventful  career  is  ignored,  though  his  appeal  for  help  to 
Rome  is  printed,  while  Gregory  the  Great,  eminently  a  man  of  action,  is 
represented  by  two  extracts,  '  de  reliquiis  Sanctorum  non  dividendis  '  and 

*  de  cuitu  imaginum  \  And  this  is  in  what  professes  to  be  an  Enchiridion 
of  histoiy.  However,  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  even  though  it 
is  iitelevant,  coiioeniiiig  litnigies  and  doctrine;  it  is  cheap,  and  will  be  of 
value  to  any  one  who  knows  how  to  use  and  how  to  suppkment  it. 

B*  W«  W. 

Father  E.  A.  D'Alton  has  completed  his  ///.s/ory  of  Ireland  J'rtun  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day  (London  :  The  Gresham  Pubiishuig 
Gompany,  1910)  in  six  half-volumes,  fuming  tiie  tiiird  editioik  of  the 
woric  The  tot  volume,  comj^ising  two  of  tiiese  half  •volumes  and  btnii^ 
the  story  down  to  the  Reformation,  was  noticed  ante,  vol.  xix.  565-7. 
With  the  competent  assistance  of  Professor  Douglas  Hyde,  the  spelling 
of  Irish  names,  in  which,  as  pointed  out  in  our  former  notice,  no  fixed 
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principles  were  adopted,  has  been  greatly  improved ;  but  in  other  respects 
little  use  has  been  made  of  the  opportonity  affoided  by  the  reprinting  for 
the  ooinetio&  of  enon.  Some  even  of  those  instanoed  by  us— and  they 
neie  only  ezamplee-— have  been  retained.  The  second  volume  deals  with  tiie 
period  of  the  Blinbethan,  CromweDian,  and  Williamite  wan  and  confisca- 
tions. Here  the  author  refers  pretty  frequently  to  some  of  the  primaiy 
sources,  but  his  work  has  little  pretension  to  accurate  original  research, 
and.  ns  before,  he  often  ignores  the  results  reached  by  the  best  modern 
writers.  The  story  of  the  death  of  CVltic  tribalism  and  of  the  '  anglifica- 
tion  '  of  Ireland  is  told  as  if  it  were  almost  entirely  a  contest  between  two 
religions.  Father  D' Alton  pleads  persuasively  pro  domo  sua,  but  in  spite  of 
a  desire  to  be  fair  all  round  he  inevitably  fails  to  approc  iato  the  position  of 
'  houses  '  with  which  he  has  no  sympathy.  Thus,  according  to  him,  it  wuu 
owing  to  '  the  fsrvid  bigotry  '  of  the  men  of  DeDry  that  the  gatea  of  tiie 
town  weie  shut  agsinst  a  cathoHo  garrison  in.  1688  (p.  394).  The  leader 
will  not  gather  bom  thia  history  that  it  is  a  primaiy  duty  of  government  to 
put  down  rebellion  (except,  indeed,  when  the  rebels  are  pzotestants),  nor 
that  to  invoke  foreign  military  aid  is  higji  treason,  nor  that  any  state 
worthy  of  the  name  must  resist  to  the  uttermost  the  claim  of  an  extern 
power  to  absolve  its  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  From  vulgar  abuse  of 
the  promoters  of  non-catholic  or  anti-catholic  policy  the  book  is  indeed 
laudably  free,  butfor  a  critical  examination  of  the  mistakes  and  misfeasuiK  es 
of  English  rule  and  of  the  root  causes  of  Irish  lawlessness  and  disaffection 
the  reader  will  search  in  vain.  The  final  volume  covers  the  period  from 
Grattan's  Parliament  to  Mr.  Birrell's  University  Act,  and  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  still  current  politics.  Professor  Hyde  must  not  be  held 
reaponsible  for  the  forms  Ardh'Fheia  and  Claidemith  Solius  (p.  500),  nor 
should  the  author  of '  Who  fears  to  speak  of  *98  *  be  chaiged  witii  attempt- 
ing to  justify  the  means  by  whidi  the  Union  was  carried  (p.  495).  In  the 
absence  of  any  good  history  of  Izeland  covering  the  whole  historic  period 
Father  D'Alton's  work,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  is  certainly  welcome ; 
but  a  complete  general  history  of  the  country,  up  to  the  standard  of  modem 
scholarship,  has  yet  to  be  written.  6.  H.  0. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  references  to  three  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  medieval  learning  which  Professor  C.  H. 
Haskins  has  printed  in  American  periodicals  :  (1)  *  A  List  of  Text-Books 
from  the  close  of  the  Twelfth  Century,'  which  reasons  are  ^dven  for  assigning 
to  Alexander  Neckam  (^arvart/  Studies  in  Classicul  Philology,  xx.  [1909]) ; 
(2)  *  The  Sicilian  TransUtois  of  the  Twelfth  Century  and  the  first  Latin 
Translation  of  Ptdemy's  Almagest written  in  association  with  Mr.  D.  P. 
Lockwood  xxi.  [1910]) ;  (3) '  The  Tkansktions  of  Hugo  Sanctdliensb  * 
(Bamame  Renew,  u.  1  [1911]).  .  J. 

In  his  dissertation,  Philipp  von  Ehass,  Graf  pen  Flandem,  1157-91 
(Brussel :  Weissenbruch,  1910),  Dr.  J.  Johnen  has  compiled,  in  a  chrono- 
logical form,  a  critical  narrative  of  value,  which  supplements  the  theses 
of  (leorges  Smets  upon  Henry  of  Brabant,  and  of  Ludwig  Konig  upon 
Baldwin  of  Uainault.   The  author  has  used  Anglo-Norman  authorities 
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freely»  and  dwells  upon  the  part  played  by  Hiilip  in  the  fiecket  con- 
troversy. Both  the  form  of  the  essay  and  its  main  purpose  (to  analyse  the 
relations  of  Philip  with  France,  England,  and  the  Enapirp)  macie  it  difficult 
for  Dr.  Johnen  to  give  a  very  clear  impression  of  Fhilip's  personality.  The 
fMdnating  piinoe  is  Iroried  beneath  the  mumto  sindifls  wyoli,  in  xmit 
yeaxa»  have  teaoed  the  northern  poliey  of  FhiUp  Angustiic  and  Hen^  IL 
But  Dr.  J ohnen  seema  to  have  worked  up  most  of  the  material  for  otiietB  to 
nae,  especially  for  the  years  116O-80L  We  have  noti<  ed  no  omission  of  any 
importance  except  one :  no  reference  is  made  to  Philip's  significance  as 
a  builder  (cf.  Mctnoires  de  Vltutitutt  Aoademie  des  InscripiioM  el  Bellet- 
LeUres,  xxxvi.  i.  379-^).  F.  M.  P. 

hk  the  thizd  volume  of  his  Philipp  II  August  (Leipzig :  Dyk,  IMO). 
Ftofesaor  Alexander  C9i»feellieri  shows  tiie  same  qnaEtieB  of  thonmgli 

industry  and  unfailing  erudition  ^hich  have  marked  his  previous  work. 
No  particle  of  evidence  seems  to  escape  his  research  ;  aiid  his  judgements 
upon  his  data  are  sound  and  convincing.  He  has  paid  esp<'tial  atu-ution 
to  problems  of  chronology  ;  and  by  fixing  dubious  dates  he  has  been  able 
to  place  the  progress  of  events  in  its  true  light.  This  volume,  which  desk 
witii  tiie  yean  from  1192  to  1199,  contains  much  tiiat  is  of  interest  to 
Euj^ish  readers.  Host  interestiug)  perhaps,  is  the  author*s  account  of  the 
captivity  of  Richard  I  and  his  relations  to  Henry  YJ,  Striking,  too,  is  the 
suggestion  that  Philip  was  led  to  marr\*  Ingeborg  of  Denmark  because  she 
was  a  descendant  of  King  Cnut,  and  would  thus  serve  to  strengthen  his 
policy  of  aggression  towards  England  by  furnishing  him  with  something  of 
a  claki  to  tiM  English  throne  itsdi.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  ChfteUieri  sometimes 
seems  a  little  harsh  in  his  view  of  Richard  I  and  English  policy  under 
Biohaid,  and  a  little  too  much  inclined  (unconsciously,  no  doubt,  and  from 
a  praiseworthy  desire  to  understand  and  sympathize  \nth  the  subject  of 
his  study)  to  give  the  French  point  of  view.  Nor  does  he  always  give 
prominence  to  those  events  in  English  history  which  helped  to  influence 
Philip's  action  ;  he  omits,  for  instance,  to  consider  in  any  detail  the  policy 
of  John  in  Bngland  in  1198  and  1194.  But  on  the  whole  he  shows  a  hioad 
and  impartial  sdiolarship.  There  are  a  few  misprints  of  Bn|^idi  words, 
c.  g.  Hodgldng  for  Hodgkin  (p.  ad),  and  viars  for  wars  (p.  241).  Dr.  Cartel- 
lieri  expresses  some  doubts  on  p.  167,  n.  5,  about  the  use  of  the  words 
superducere  and  supertnducere,  with  reference  to  the  liaison  of  Philip 
Augustus  with  Agnes  of  Meran,  for  which  he  fails  to  find  an  adequate 
parallel.  There  is  an  exact  parallel  in  Suger's  Life  of  Louis  VI,  c.  xii,  with 
reference  to  the  Kaittm  of  Shifip  I  with  Bertnde  of  Anjou  {superdnelam 
AndegavenHm  eomUismm),^  B.  B. 

Dr.  Maximilian  Bucbnerhas  brought  forward  some  suggestions  of  veri* 
great  interest  in  his  essay  Zur  Datierung  und  Choralieruftik  ahfranz<istscher 
Kronungsordnutujrn  (Sonderabdruck  aus  der  Zeitschrxft  der  Saru/uy- 
Stiftung   far   Recftti^fjesrhirhte,   xxxi.    Weimar,    1910).     He   seeks  to 

'  Dr.  Cortelliori  aliowtt  that  '  &upeniueert'  itt  unauffaUig.  But  is  not  supennducrrt 
•Hually  unezoeptkMiable  ?  Superdueen  means  to  many  ia  addHiODt  in  mperiwimeen  the 
void  itaeere  is  msd  in  a  ■Ughtlydiffsrant  sease— 'toWng  into  the  hoese  inadditkm*. 
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rehabilitate  the  well-kjiown  ordo  coronationia,  attributed  by  Du  Tillet 
(1607)  and  Godefroy  (1619)  to  the  reign  of  Louis  VII,  but  long  regarded 
by  most  modem  srholars  as  a  late  compilation.  Dr.  Hans  Schreucr,  in 
a  previous  issue  of  the  ZeUschnft  (1909),  has  receutly  analysed  this  and 
the  odiar  «ftily  onUmv,  and,  patting  tbe  onlb  in  qnestion  on  one  aide, 
x^gards  that  ci  1228,  dxawn  up  for  Lonis  YIII,  as  the  origin  of  all  later 
ceremonial.  Dr.  Buchner  argiies  with  much  force  that  the  ordo  of  Louis  VII 
ia  genuine,  and  is  the  basis  of  later  ordinesy  including  those  of  1223  and 
1226.  The  composite  nature  of  the  form  of  1223  is  due  to  the  abbreviation 
of  the  form  of  Louis  VII  and  the  admixture  of  ritual  from  early  Prankish 
fonns,  especially  the  Koln  MS.  141.  The  chief  object  of  this  variation 
was  to  limit  the  snpcenuuT-  of  the  ardilnahop  of  Bheims  and  to  restore 
tiie  share  of  liie  faidiops  in  tiie  ceremonies  of  the  ooronation.  In  1226, 
owing  to  pditioal  exigencies  described  by  both  Schieuer  and  Buchner, 
a  new  form,  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Ix)uis  VII,  was  introduced  ;  but 
the  form  of  1223  ultimately  prevailed.  It  is  worth  while  to  remind  English 
readers  that  the  Prankish  model,  partly  followed  in  1223,  was  in  its  turn 
based  upon  an  Anglo-Saxon  formulary,  and  that  the  French  longs,  down 
at  any  rate  to  Cbarles  T  (IMS),  were  thus  made  to  wield  the  sceptres 
*Saxonum,  Sforeiorani,  Nordan-Chimfaromm  One  of  tiie  a^goments 
for  the  early  date  of  the  ordo  of  Louis  VII  is  that  it  evidently  incorp<wates 
a  distinct  early  substitute  for  the  English  phrase  {Jp!^  scep(res  des  Franrais, 
Burguignons  el  Aquitainiens).  Dr.  Buchner  shows  that,  of  the  transla- 
tions given  by  Du  Tillet  and  Godefroy  of  the  ordo  of  Louis  VII,  the  latter 
is  .tiie  better,  and  is  probably  based  upon  a  different  manuscript  of  the 
onginal  Latin.  He  is  thns  able  to  put  on  one  side  the  main  aignment  lor 
tiie  late  date  of  the  ordo.  The  reference  to  the  expulsion  of  heretics,  in 
accordanoe  with  the  decrees  of  1211,  though  found  in  Du  Tillet,  is  absent 
from  the  version  given  by  Godefroy.  The  \sTiter  concludes  that  the  ordo 
was  drawn  up  in  1171,  when  the  coronation  of  Philip  Aufjustus,  which 
took  place  in  1179,  was  first  considered.  If  his  view  is  accepted,  the 
mda  becomea  a  vahiable  analogy  to  Hie  form  of  ceremonial  at  Richard  Fa 
ocmmation  (1188)  described  in  tiie  Getta  Bmnei  (ed.  Stubbs,  ii.  80-3). 
And,  in  the  second  plaoe,  it  ptovides  evidence  for  the  *  peers  of  France  * 
thirty  years  before  they  are  mentioned  by  Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  and  thus 
corroborates  the  more  doubtful  evidence  produced  by  M.  Lot  {Revue 
historique,  1894)  and  Professor  Holtzmann  {Historische  ZeUschnft^  1905). 

F.  M.  P. 

In  A  Si^aOt  Hundnd  in  the  Year  1283  (Cambridge :  University  Pten, 
1910),  Mr.  Edgar  PoweD,  the  well-known  author  of  a  Tdume  on  The 
Rking  m  Bast  An^ia  in  1381,  has  collected  and  edited  some  very  interesting 

information  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  peasantry  in  the  hundred 
of  Blackbourne,  Suffolk.  He  gives  us,  first,  statistical  abstracts  of  a  taxa- 
tion of  goods  of  the  chief  men  {prudes  homines)  of  the  hundred,  owning  more 

'  The  credit  for  noticing  this  is  sometimes  given  to  Dr.  Brunner :  but  8«lden 
remarks  upon  it  in  his  notes  upon  the  form  of  1305  {Titles  of  Honor,  ed.  lt(72,  pp.  177, 
180);  and  Bock  drew  the  same  conclusion  from  the  Rheims  pontifical  of  the  ninth 
oeotiuy,  now  at  Kflla  {Tkt  Ckwrtk  o/  Ovr  FatUrt,  ed.  JUrtand  Frare,  1W5,  L  227-8). 
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than  half  a  mark's  worth  in  movables,  for  the  purpose  of  collectiiif^  a 
thirtieth  of  the  value  of  movables  granted  by  parliament  in  1283  ;  secondly, 
a  portion  of  a  Suffolk  Hundred  Roll  relating  chiefly  to  the  estates  of  the  abbey 
of  Bmy  St.  Edmnnds  from  oartnkries  of  the  abbey  now  in  the  CSunbridge 
Umventty  lilnary  and  in  the  British  Hoaenm  (Had.  MS.  743).  Mneh 
iwldltiOT^^^  information  is  supplied  in  the  notes  and  introduction  from 
recognitions  made  to  Abbot  Thomas  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1302,  from 
inquisitions  post  mortem,  and  from  other  contemporary  documents. 
obtain  thus  most  valuable  materials  concerning  the  population  oi  this 
district  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  status  of  the  inhalwtaiiti, 
the  quantity  of  movables  owned  by  than,  the  prioee  of  eorn,  oattl^  kc. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  such  painstnlring  and 
careful  publications ;  they  provide  ue  with  definite  and  exact  evidence 
lis  to  the  rural  life  and  household  economy  of  the  middle  ages.  I  may 
add  from  a  peraonal  point  of  view  that  the  data  on  land  tenure  seem 
especially  interesting.  Mr.  Powell  shows  that  the  fragment  used  by 
him  is  derived  from  a  Suffolk  Hundred  Roll  of  1279-80,  that  is,  from 
a  portion  of  the  great  inquest  into  estatee,  xents,  and  semoee,  of 
wldch  a  part  has  bem  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Recoid 
Commission  publications  (the  returns  for  Bedford,  Boddi^ham,  Oxfotd, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon).  T  Imvc  luul  occasion  long  ago  {Athrnn^iw. 
1883)  to  call  attention  to  a  set  of  similar  returns  from  Warwickshire,  which 
still  lie  unpublished  at  the  Record  Office.  The  inquest  of  Edward  I,  if  it 
wece  recovered  as  a  whole,  would  form  a  more  than  fitting  sequel  to 
Domesday  Book.  P.  V. 

An  article  on  UApprenlissage  d  Ypres  d  la  Jin  du  xiii'' Siede,  contributed 
to  the  Februaxy  number  of  the  Revue  TSuvd  by  Professor  G.  des  Marex, 
throws  a  valuable  side-light  on  tiie  beginning  of  tiie  craft  gild  in  Flandeta. 

The  illustrative  documents  belong  nearly  all  to  the  period  between  the 
abortive  rising  of  the  crafts  in  1280  and  their  triumph  in  1302,  and  fairly 
dose  parallels  to  them  may  be  found  in  Dr.  .Sharpe's  Calendar  of  Letter 
Books  of  Ijondon,  A  and  B  (e.  p.  A.  pp.  5,  18,  80  ;  B,  61,  131).  If  we  may 
judge  from  these  extracts  and  from  the  l^res  de /aire  published  some  years 
ago  by  M.  des  Hares,  tiie  records  of  Ypres  at  this  time  must  be  very 
similar  to  those  of  London,  and  both  dties  were  passing  through  the  same 
preliminary  stage  of  gild  history.  Apprenticeship,  the  uniform  r^ula> 
tion  of  which,  by  the  delegated  authority  of  each  several  crafty  became 
later  on  the  essential  feature  of  gild  policy,  was  at  this  early  period, 
in  form  at  least,  a  private  contract  between  the  two  or  three  individuals 
concerned,  entered  iuto  in  the  presence  of  two  echevinsy  and  probably 
supplemented  by  the  oatii  of  the  apprentice  not  to  combine  or  conspire 
with  othras  agsinst  the  authorities.  The  economic  terms  of  tiie  contract 
varied  from  case  to  case,  the  ox)n8ideration  in  return  for  which  the  master 
engaged  to  teach  his  trade  being  sometimes  a  loan  of  capital  on  the  part 
of  a  parent  and  sometimes  a  power  over  several  years*  labour  of  the 
trained  apprentice.  '  G.  U. 

Dr.  Matthijs  P.  Rooseboom'a  Scottish  Staple  in  the  Netherlands,  on 
Account  of  the  Trade  Bdationt  fteCioeen  Scotland  and  the  Low  Cmmtriee 
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from  1292  tOl  1676,  vfiih  a  Catendar  of  aituMim  DoeumaUi  (The  Hague : 
Nijhoi^  1910)  ooven  part  of  the  subject  zeoently  treated  by  "Ptotuaot 
Oavidflon  and  Mr.  Gray  in  their  work  on  the  SeotUth  SlapU  at  Vmn} 

but  unfortunately  that  which  is  the  least  productive  for  economic  history, 
namely,  the  external  development  of  the  institution  as  shown  by  official 
documents  mostly  of  a  diplomatic  kind.  The  author's  knowledge  of 
political  history  is  superficial  and  inexact.  Thus  in  his  appendix  he 
places  nos.  8  and  9,  being  a  petition  and  a  discussion  of  liberties  to  be 
jjranted  to  the  Scottish  merchants  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  without 
date,  before  no.  10,  an  actual  grant  by  the  last  Male  count  of  Flanders 
dated  30  November  1359.  Even  in  the  beat-known  period  of  Dutch 
history,  that  of  the  Eighty  Years*  War,  we  read  of  the  suspicion  held 
against  Lsioester  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  Spain :  '  It  is  not  known 
wiietiier  these  nunours  had  any  foundation  or  not.'  Here  and  there  the 
materials  which  I>r.  Booeeboom  has  used  either  for  the  first  time  or  more 
abnndantly  than  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Gray  furnish  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion of  value.  For  example,  in  the  conditions  laid  before  the  magtstiates 
of  Veere  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs  in  1612 
(p.  140), 

r;if  it  »all  happin  aiiy  whqi  or  faufc  Uidnit  with  coillis  or  come  to  haif  any  staipill 
wayris  thairin  to  lose  thair  cornis  or  coilli«  in  Flysoheing,  Armwth.  Middilburgli, 
that  it  sail  be  lesum  to  thame  to  Hohip  thair  staipUl  wayris  in  any  hoy  at  ODy  of  the 
laid  porta  to  be  tTanspoitit  to  tho  ttaipill, 

the  provision  proves  that  there  was  as  yet  no  disagreement  as  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  those  two  most  precious  exports  of  Scotland  from  the  category 
of  staple  commodities,  so  l^at  this  cannot  tiien  have  been  so  vague  as 
Means.  Davidson  and  Gray  supposed  in  view  of  the  later  discussions 
(pp.  854  i!.).  But  Dr.  Booseboom  has  greatly  impaired  the  usefulness  of 
the  documents  he  has  edited,  espedally  in  the  early  j^eoes  and  in  the 
Latin  charters  of  his  calendar,  through  his  culpable  negligence  in  trau' 
scrilnngthe  texts  and  in  reading  his  proofs.  Besides,  he  has  not  learned 
the  elements  of  technical  chronology :  '  a.  d.  MCCCCLXIX  prima  die 
mensis  Aprilis  ante  Pasca  '  is  the  French  way  of  saying  1  April  1470, 
and  only  by  ignorance  of  this  no.  "26  is  assii:iicd  to  ;i  date  which  is  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  preceding  document  of  7  April  1469,  Some  of  his 
renderings  of  documents  prove  that,  as  he  expresses  himself  with  regard  to 
11  defective  draft  of  the  staple  treaty  of  1675  (p.  224),  they  were  '  made  by 
one  who  did  not  understand  the  subject Thus  he  speaks  (p.  3)  of  a 
charter  of  Philip  IV  of  France,  *in  which  he  promises  to  defend  the 
counttif  Flanders,  against  the  count  of  Blois,  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
extended  to  the  Scots.'  The  original  printed  in  the  appendix  (p.  ii)  runs : 

noo  diketo  et  fideU  oostio  oomiti  Fbndrie  promittimtti  onm  dofondoie,  d«Jib«iniio 

AC  garantizare  erga  dihctnm  et  fidelem  aoatrum  comitom  Blesensem  super  oo  quod 

occasione  debit i  in  (pio  rex  Srotit^  eideni  oomiti  Blesenni  ct  eius  uxor!  teneri dioitttr 
bona  prodictoruiii  iTien  atoniiii  iion  arrestalnintur  neu  rapiontur  in  Flaiidria. 

The  salient  point,  the  question  of  liability,  so  important  in  commercial 
history,  is  not  noticed  at  all.  The  same  carelessness  makes  him  even 
blunder  in  the  interpretation  of  a  modern  Enghsh  translation,  that  of  the 

'  See  aiUe,  vol.  xxv.  105. 
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staple  contract  of  1540  between  Antwerp  and  Edinburgh  takon  from 
the  iuveutories  of  the  charters  of  the  Scottish  burghs  (pp.  Ixii,  56). 
Dr.  Rooseboom'a  book  is  an  extreme  example  of  tiie  defeots  of  superficial 
tnatment  in  so  intricate  a  aabject  as  floonomie  history.  C.  B. 

In  the  second  part  (September  1910)  of  the  Roisters  of  London  diocese 
the  Canterbury  and  York  Society  completes  the  publication  of  Ralph 
Baldock's  Register  (1304-13),  and  prints  what  fragment  there  is  to  print 
of  the  Registers  of  Gilbert  Segrave  (1313-16)  and  Richard  Newport 
(1S17-18).  Th»  volume  closes  witii  a  tnnscripi  as  lar  as  1383 of  the  Register 
of  Stephm  Qmvesend  (1318-38).  entries  are  of  mnch  the  same  type 
as  those  in  the  first  volome  issued.  Rather  more  general  interest  attadiss 
to  a  somewhat  disingenuous  letter  from  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  province 
to  the  pope  in  1319  concerning  the  Scottish  war,  and  also  to  a  very  human 
attempt  of  Baldock  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven,  four  days  before  his  * 
d^tb,  by  a  revocation  of  all  his  sentences  of  excommunication.      H.  J. 

Dr.  Karl  Jacob's  Studien  iiber  Papsl  Benedikt  XII  (1334-42)  (Berlin  : 
Tienkel,  1910)  is  an  extended  version  of  a  Jena  thesis.  The  biographical 
and  personal  part  ia  somewhat  meagre,  but  the  author  has  given  a  very 
useful  account  of  the  administration  of  the  Papal  Curia,  and  the  chief 
improvements  in  it  brought  about  during  the  life  of  his  hero.  Equally 
worthy  of  commendi^loii  is  the  aoooont  ol  the-mooastie  nfonns  initiated 
by  tills  CSsterdan  pope.  A  cmisideiafale  portion  of  the  monograph  deak 
with  Benedict's  political  activity.  Of  this,  the  part  dealing  with  the 
negotiations  between  the  Curia  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  narrative 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Benedict  to  prevent  and  stop  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  are  both  competently  done,  though  the  latter  does  not  add 
much  to  what  lias  been  written  on  the  subject  by  M.  Deprez.  One  or  two 
o(»rsetums  may  be  suggested.  'Kschof  JohamLGommiages  voaTodkNiae' 
is  a  curious  way  of  describing  John  de  Gomminges,  aidibishop  of  Tonhrase, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  archbishop  for  several  years,  and  was 
actually  a  cardinal  resident  at  the  Curia.  Dr.  Jacob's  knowledge  of  the 
south  of  France  is  not  deep.  The  Cistercian  abbey  in  which  Benedict  XII 
was  brought  up  was  not  '  Bolbone  but  *  Boulbonne and  wa.s  not 
situated  in  the  present  department  of  Bouche6-du-Rh6ne,  but  in  that  of 
Haute^Ghttonne,  in  the  ancient  oonnty  of  Foiz,  which  is  very  loosely 
described  when  Dr.  Jacob  says  that  it '  nmfssste  das  Gehiet  dca  Bistmns 
Toulouse*.  Nrither  is  his  aoooont  of  the  Inshoprics  of  that  region 
qoite  precise.  T.  F.  T. 

The  tirst  volume  of  Dr.  Otto  Cartellieri's  O'esciiichie  der  Herzoge  von 
Burgund,  136^1477  (Leipzig :  Quelle  ft  Meyer,  1910),  which  deab  with 
Phifip  the  Bold,  is  in  origin  part  of  the  author's  ^diminaiy  stodies  lor 
a  histcny  of  the  Burgundian  power  when  its  potentialities  seemed 
greatest  under  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold.  The  xssnlt  is  that 
we  have  a  comparatively  short  but  thoroughly  scientific  account  of  the 
career  of  the  first  Valois  duke,  which  not  only  utihzes  the  latest  printed 
material  but  embodies  the  fruit  of  Dr.  CarteUieri's  researches  in  the 
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relevant  dociiinents  at  Paris,  Dijon,  and  clsewlicro.  Some  of  tlie  inorf 
iateiesting  of  these  are  printed  in  an  appendix.  Philip's  acquisition  of 
the  ooiinty  of  Flanden  hf  maniage  bRraght  him  into  doM  contact  with 
Englaiid,  and  theae  idatiooa  and  their  effect  apon  his  policy  aie  carefolly 

traced  both  from  English  and  foreign  sources.  From  a  letter  of  Kdiaid  II 
dated  23  November  1397,  printed  in  the  appendix  (p.  149),  it  appears  that 
Thomas  Arundel,  tlie  banished  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  found 
a  refuge  in  C4hent.  The  kinf;  writes  to  thank  the  citizens  for  their  kindness 
to  one  whose  defaults  have  sent  hiin  into  exile,  but  for  whom  he  professes 
a  feeling  of  compassion.  A  qieaking  likeness  of  Philip  is  lepxodnoed  as 
a  frontispiece.  J.  T. 

The  text  of  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  ('(iJemlitr  of  (fir  Close.  Rolh  of  the 
Reign  of  Edirard  III  (fjondon  :  H.M.  Stationery  ()rtice,  1910),  covering 
the  years  1364-8,  has  been  prepared,  a.s  was  the  last,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  B. 
Bird,  while  the  index  is  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Flower.  A  document  printed 
at  length  on  pp.  494-8  illustrates  some  of  the  difBeulties  of  a  calenderei^s 
task.  It  puiports  to  be  a  list  of  the  eighty-six  fees  in  divers  counties 
which  Robert  de  Lisle  {de  Insuia)  tnnendered  to  Edward  III  in  Xo\  ember 
1368  under  circumstances  that  are  not  as  clear  as  could  be  wi.siied.  The 
itehis  of  the  list  do  not  always  correspond  with  its  totals,  but  more  sur- 
prising is  the  incorporation  of  a  list  of  Wiltshire  fees  of  the  Comitatus 
/fMHls  wluch,  a  little  ooundsiatioB  oonvi]ieei<me»  most  bekmg  toaa  eariier 
period*  and  in  fact  is  extracted  from  the  Te&Ut  de  NeoiU  (pp.  140, 144, 149, 
of  the  printed  edition).  It  seems  to  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  estates  of  the 
earls  of  Devon,  who  were  sometimes  (incorrectly)  styled  earls  of  the  Isle 
(of  Wight),  hut  Robert  de  Lisle's  family,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  Isle  of  Ely,  is  not  known  to  have  heen  connected  with 
the  house  of  itedvers.  If  Mr.  Bird  had  detected  this  anachronistic  insertion 
he  w«Mild  have  be«i  able  to  eonset  some  of  its  muspellings.  Bat  tiie 
calenderer  has  rarely  time  to  critidse  his  text*  Ur.  Flower^s  index  is 
oommendably  free  from  mistakes,  and  introduoes  a  new  feature  in  a 
glossary  of  uncommon  words  and  a  fuller  indfx  rerum  specially  under 
*  Law  and  Administration  '  and  '  Proclamations J.  T. 

Dr.  H.  N.  MacCracken  describes  The  Serpent  of  Diviiion,  by  John 
Lydgate  (London :  Frowde,  1911),  as  interesting  *  rather  because  of 
its  origin  and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  than  because  of  any  claim 
to  literary  merit  wliich  the  work  may  possess  *.   The  coklf^n  of  Lord 

Calthorpc's  Yelverton  MS.  35  .states  that  the  translation  was  made  '  the 
moneth  of  decenibre  the  first  yere  of  oiire  souvereigne  lorde  that  now 
ys,  King  Henry  the  vji«  '.  This  clearly  fixes  the  date  for  1422  instead 
of  1400  as  given  elsewhere.  The  colophon  of  another  copy  describes  the 
work  as  written  by  *  commaund«nmite  of  my  moste  worschipfull  maistere 
and  aonersjme By  master  and  sovereign  in  this  latter  colophon  it  is 
obvious  that  the  infant  Henry  VI  cannot  be  intended.  Therefore,  argues 
Dr.  MacCracken,  it  must  refer  to  Humphrey  of  Oloucester.  '  the  Lord 
Protector  and  real  sovereign  of  the  realm.'  On  tliis  he  builds  a  the<jry 
that  Lydgate  wrote  his  Serpent  of  Division  to  the  order  of  Humphrey  of 
VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  CIII.  8  S 
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Gloucester,  who  wished  fur  u  \surmiig  agiiiust  the  lUugers  of  civil  striie 
during  the  minority  of  a  punj  in&nt.  Tlie  ai^umcnt  aeemi  ftltogetliedr  too 
8%ht.  Homplirey's  vety  limited  powers  m  iwotector  would  not  justify 

the  deecriptiou  of  him  a«  '  real  sovereign  *  even  by  a  modern  writer,  and 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  Lvdgate  would  have  so  described  hini.  I  think 
there  can  he  no  doubt  tliat  Lvdgato.  who  wrote  his  Troy  Book  to  obey 
'  my  lord's  bidding  and  addreHsed  it  to  Henry  V  as  '  my  sovereign  lorde 
most  deerc  wrote  his  Serpent  at  the  same  request  at  his  leisure,  and  did 
not  compile  it  hastily  iritldn  lour  months  of  the  Idng^s  death.  With  this 
diere  &I]s  to  the  gxonnd  die  editor's  description  of  tiie  tsact  as  *  one  of 
die  vety  eariiest  political  tract.s  in  English  history*.  It  would  ind«(>d 
be  a  strange  irony  if  Huuiphrey  of  (ilonrester.  who  nioTT  than  any  English- 
man of  his  time  was  to  cause  troui)li'  by  his  selfish  ambitions  and  was 
to  do  so  much  to  sow  the  seeds  of  civil  war,  should  as  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  protectorship  have  commissioned  the  writing  of  a  pamphlet 
to  warn  others  of  the  e^  of  dissension.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  text  of 
TAe  Swjmt  shows  no  signs  of  having  had  any  definite  political  puipose, 
and  the  moral  of  the  strife  between  Pompey  and  Gaesar,  with  which  it 
is  concerned,  is  pointed  vcrv  slightly.  It  is  not  iiocessary  to  suppose  that 
Henry  V  had  any  ulterior  motive  in  suggesting  the  work,  though  he  was 
not  bUnd  to  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  Humphrey's  unstable 
character.  If  any  special  allusion  must  be  sought  for,  it  is  easier  to  find 
it  in  the  state  of  I^nce  than  of  England.  Apart  from  this  unteaaUe 
theory  as  to  the  origiu  of  the  book,  Dr.  MacCracken  has  done  his  work 
aa  editor  well.  But  The  Serpent  is  guileless  of  any  historical  significance 
or  value.  There  are  three  admirable  illustrations  reproduced  from 
a  manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  Yates  Thompson.  C.  L.  K. 

In  VHunumUme  helge  a  Vlufoque  de  la  JBsNawfoiioe  (Brussels :  Van  Oest, 
1910)  Professor  Alphonae  Boersch  collects  a  numbw  of  studies  already 
pubUshed  in  sundry  periodicals,  revising  them  occasionally  where  iieces* 
sary,  and  supplementing  them  with  a  few  more  sketches  of  the  same 
character.  The  introductory  essay,  on  the  origins  of  Belgian  liutnanism. 
striken  an  interesting  note,  emphasizhig  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  the  north,  a(>art  from,  though  of  course  largely  influenced 
by,  the  course  of  the  movement  in  Italy.  After  the  notable  namea  of 
William  of  lfoerbe]M»  the  translator  of  Aristotle's  Politiet  into  Latin  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Radulphus  de  Bavo,  the  collector  of  manuscripts, 
he  takes  into  his  >'iew  the  leading  men  of  letters  who  either  taught 
or  learnt  in  the  schools  of  the  Hrethren  of  the  (  onimon  Life  ;  promising 
incidentallv  a  studv  of  a  scholar  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  .scarcely 
known,  Johannes  de  Veris,  schoolmaster  at  Oudenbourg  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  letters  and  papers  were  recently 
discovered  by  Dom  Berlicrc  at  Treves.  The  sketches  which  follow  are 
principally  biographical.  Throughout  the  book  two  ideas  are  brought 
into  prominence — the  importance  of  resuscitating  the  secondary  personages 
of  the  Renaissance  moNcnient,  and  the  continuitv  of  this  movement 
beyond  the  period  of  its  first  outburst.  Though  there  is  much  still  to  be 
discovered  about  the  leading  humaairts  of  tiie  north,  their  place  is  clearly 
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fixed,  and  the  outUnes  once  given  to  thsm  will  not  need  muoh  modification. 
Bat  flitting  zonnd  them  are  numben  of  shades  who  have  leoeiTed  from 
posterity  less  than  their  dno— men  of  no  small  influence  in  their  times, 
who,  through  the  accidents  that  be&ll  mannscripts  and  small  editions  of 
printed  books,  have  fallen  into  quite  undeserved  oblivion.  Professor 
Roersch  sketches  for  us  in  clear  and  vivid  lines  a  number  of  these  forgotten 
scholars — Rutger  Resoius,  Greek  professor  at  Louvain,  who  turned 
printer  ;  Liieviuus  Ainnioiiius,  the  learned  (-artliusiaii ;  Hilary  Bertholf, 
retary  to  Erasmus  and  friend  of  Rabelais  and  Cornehus  Agrippa  ; 
Felix  Rex  Polyphemus,  clever  but  bibulous  messenger,  subsequently  a 
respectable  librarian  at  Konigsberg.  And  in  the  later  period,  the  age 
of  erudition  with  which  the  sixteenth  century  closed,  we  have  Peter 
Pantin,  dean  of  St.  Gndule's  at  Bnuseb,  who  spent  fiheen  yean  in  Spain 
teaching  and  gathering  manuscripts ;  the  well-known  SHndocns  ModioB ; 
Stej^en  Fighins  the  eingiaphist^  one  of  the  first  to  tzj  his  hand  npon  the 
Uonnmentnm  Ancyxanum ;  and  Simon  Ogier,  the  voluminons  'Swan  of 
St.  Omer'— all  of  them  friends  or  contemporaries  of  Jnstoa  lipsius. 
Each  article  is  followed  by  a  useful  l>ibliography,  and  the  volume  as  a  whole 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hifitory  of  humanism  in  the  north. 

P.  S.  A. 

A  new  edition  of  the  well-known  Mtnioin'.s  de  Martin  et  Guillaume  Du 
Bellay  (vols,  i,  ii),  now  in  process  of  publication  for  the  Societe  deTHistoire 
de  France  (1908,  1910),  by  MM.  V.  L.  Bourrilly  and  F.  Vindry,  is  exceed- 
ingly welcome.  It  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands. 
M.  Bourrilly  has  no  superior  either  in  general  knowledge  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I  or  in  particular  knowledge  of  the  Du  BeUay  bro(3ieis»  while 
M.  l^dry's  Dkiionnain  de  VSHat  majmr  fian^ais  du  XYl*  tiidt  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  historical  student.  The  first  instalment  contains 
books  i  and  ii  (1513-25),  and  the  second  books  ii-v  (1525-36).  The  first 
four  books  are  by  Martin  Du  Bellay,  but  book  v  is  one  of  the  three  books 
which  represent  the  m'\<^»\ngOgdoades  of  his  brother Guillamne.  According 
to  Martin's  story  he  wrote  in  Latin  and  afCerwards  translated  into  French 
s»'\  cn  ()(/dm(li\s,  all  of  which,  except  three  books  which  formed  part  of 
the  fifth  (hfdmde,  disappeared  after  his  death.  But  M.  Bourrilly  in  his 
(ruillaunie  Da  Bellay  gives  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  rest  of  the 
work  had  never  progressed  beyond  a  summary  sketch.  However  tius 
may  be,  the  fifth  book  of  the  joint  Hemoin  forms  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  earlier  ones.  We  are  oonscbua  that  the  pen  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  man  of  fax  superior  intelligence  to  Martin,  and  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
conveisant  with  tiie  affairs  of  which  he  is  treating.  The  nanative  is  now 
told  in  much  greater  detail,  the  whole  book  dealing  only  with  the  events 
£rom  February  to  May  1536,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  occupation  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  by  the  French  troops,  and  with  the  diplomatic  controversy 
between  Francis  I  and  Charles  V  which  preceded  the  declaration  of  war  in 
the  following  J  uue.  The  long  discourse  in  which  Charles  V  detailed  his  case 
before  the  pope  in  the  consitrtory  of  17  April  is  given  at  great  length.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  work  of  MM.  Bourrilly  and  Vindry,  both  as  regards 
the  text  and  the  commentary,  is  a  model  uf  careful  editing.  A.  T. 
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Although  the  first  English  voya^f  to  ("hiiia  and  the  \ixA\\t  of  the 
Cioiden  Farmau  for  trade  in  the  Golconda  kingdom  were  ol  importance 
in  the  aimab  iA  tlie  East  Bidk  Company,  the  most  impotteat  mm&te 
Iw  general  liistoiy  in  the  last  instalment  of  Mr.  W.  Foeter'a  Tht 
English  Factories  in  India,  1634-6  (Ozfind:  Claiendon  Press,  1911),  were 
the  signing  of  the  Anglo-Pcntuguese  agieement  ol  1636,  the  pisatical 
expedition  of  William  Ayres,  and  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of 
William  Courteen  s  interlopins;  association.  The  years  in  question  were 
years  of  gloom  and  extreme  tiuaucial  depression.  Methwold,  the  English 
ptentat  at  Surat,  loyally  and  ably  championed  the  inteieets  ol  Us 
masten.  The  portions  of  his  diary  relating  to  his  visit  to  CkM  and  his 
impraBonment  at  Surat,  because  of  the  doings  of  Ayres,  lend  its  main 
interest  to  this  volume.  But  even  Methwold's  spirit  failed  when  he 
found  that  royal  patronage  was  being  given  to  the  company's  rivak.  Ho 
was  convinced  that,  in  the  circunmtaiu  cs  of  the  eastern  trade,  there  wan 
not  room  for  competition  between  traders  of  the  same  nation,  and  so 
he  believed  that  the  zesnlt  of  the  king's  action  would  be  that  the  Bast 
India  Company  would  dissolve  itself  in  despair.  H.  E.  E. 

Mr.  A.  Seaton's  essay  on  The  Theonj  of  Toleration  under  the  Later 
Stuarts  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1911)  contains  a  useful  summary- of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  toleration  employ  od  in  the  pamphlet  literature 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  tiiat  reason  it  may  be 
ptofitaUy  consulted  by  eoclesiasticid  or  political  histozians  of  tiie  tune. 
It  is  not»  however,  a  history  of  the  development  of  die  practice  of  tokcation, 
but  is  stiictiy  limited  to  the  views  le^oding  tiiat  subject  expressed  by 
various  writers.  Henre  Mr.  Seaton  scarcely  pays  enough  attention  to  the 
political  conditions  which  promott'd  or  obstnicted  the  acceptance  of  the 
idea.  There  are  also  curious  omissions  in  the  histor}'  of  the  controversial 
struggle.  It  is  odd,  for  instance,  that  he  should  analyse  at  some  length 
Bauer's  Diteourse  of  Ecduiadieal  Polity ,  and  discuss  some  ol  tiie  answers 
to  it»  without  any  zelerenoe  to  the  famous  pamphlets  in  wliich  Andrew 
Marvell  replied  to  Parker.  The  principle  on  which  this  exclusion  is  based 
is  not  easy  to  apprehend.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  treat  the  question  under 
discussion  adequately  from  such  a  narrow  point  of  view.  The  bibliography 
is  most  unscholarly.  In  a  number  of  cases  books  are  mentioned  without 
giving  their  dates,  and  references  made  to  pages  w^ithout  specifying  the 
paiticulai  volume.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  reference  sueh  as* /ottnids 
o/Ihe  Hwm  ofCwnmamt,  85 or  *  Pepys'  Diary,  148, 170 '  T  C.  H.  F. 

The  New  York  State  historian.  Mr.  V.  H.  Paltsits.  by  editi>ig  in  two 
volumes  The  Minutes  of  the  Exex:ui>re  Council  of  the  Province  of  Xeir  York 
1668-1673,  with  collateral  and  illustrative  doc  uments  (Albany,  New  York, 
1910),  has  begun  an  undertaking  which  should  throw  valuable  light  on 
oobnial  history.  The  minutes  of  the  council,  during  the  time  of  NicoUs, 
are  unfortunately  lost,  so  that  the  series  begins  with  the  government  of 
Francis  Lovelace.  The  fneaent  volumes  do  not  contain  much  material  of 
general  interest,  but  are  none  the  less  valuable  as  illustrating  the  working 
of  the  old  system  of  colonial  government  in  dealing  with  disputes  as  to 
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land,  relatidiis  uith  the  Indiaus,  the  regulation  of  ooininorcc  and  agricul- 
ture, ami  the  general  affairs  of  the  provnnce.  From  the  material  here 
coiiUimed  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  Lovelace  would  be  gathered  than 
the  one  giveu  by  most  historiaua.  Hia  letters  to  the  governors  of  other 
piovinoei  show  no  littie  taet  mod  good  aetue.  Hm  oooadl  ieenui  to  have 
takni  its  work  aerioiuly,  though  the  atfcendance  at  its  meetiiigs  was  often 
veiy  small.  Both  the  editing  and  Ihe  appeaianoe  of  the  volnmes  aze 
in  ereiy  way  to  be  commended,  and  the  illustrations  are  ezoellent  and 
nmneious.  H»  B.  B. 

The  Correapondnncc  de  Lottis- Victor  de  Rochechoiuirt,  Comte  de  Vivonne, 
(iendral  den  Galrrcs  de  France  four  Vannee  1671  (Paris  :  Champion,  1911), 
is  a  selection  made  by  M.  Jean  Cordey  from  manuscripts  in  the  possession 
of  the  Due  de  Polignac.    The  editor  has  already  published,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Societede  rHistoire  de  France,  that  portion  of  the  correspon- 
dence which  relates  to  the  Cretan  expedition  undertaken  by  Louis  XIV  in 
1669  in  aid  of  the  Venetians.  The  letten  collected  in  the  prasmt  vohmie 
are  useful  souioes  of  information  on  all  mattezs  appertaining  to  the  galleys, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  difficulty  of  handling  these  Tessels,  which  were 
rapdly  becoming  unsuitable  to  the  new  oonditicms  of  manne  warfsre* 
Th^  were  employed  to  give  chaAe  to  the  corsairs,  carry  notable  personages, 
and  tow  vessels  when  becalmed  into  the  line  of  battle  ;  they  also  served 
as  admirable  ornaments  in  naval  fetes.   In  his  official  capacity  Vivonne 
conducted  himself  as  '  un  tres  bon  serviteui-  du  roi '  and  '  un  excellent 
subordonne  de  Colbert  *.    He  enforced  discipline  and  reform  among  the 
marines,  secured  officers  of  ability,  and  himself  contrived  a  variety  of 
technical  devices  for  the  handling  of  sails  and  so  forth  which  facilitated 
the  mana'uvring  of  the  galleys  and  made  them  more  capable  of  action 
in  rough  weather.  Hie  letfceni  also  throw  light  upon  the  character  of 
Vivonne,  and  his  faunily.  The  Hoirtemarts  appear  to  have  been  in  severe 
financial  stndts ;  at  one  time  the  general  of  the  galleys  oflbred  to  sell  his 
post,  and  we  find  him  constantly  sdiciting  favours  from  the  const.  The 
latter  part  d  the  correspondence,  which  deals  with  the  Sicilian  campaign 
of  167i-7,  remains  to  be  published.  C.  B.  If, 

Mr,  Beverley  \V.  Bond,  junior,  contributes  to  the  MnnjUnul  Historical 
^lafjazine,  v.  4,  a  careful  study  of  the  colonial  quit-rents  in  that  province. 
'  The  evidence  does  not  show  that  the  quit-rent  itself  was  a  material 
factor  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  feeling  for  independence.  The 
general  attitude  was  reflected  not  towards  the  tax,  but  towards  the 
method  of  collection/  H.  £.  £. 

In  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Dr.  William  Robert  Scott^s  work  on 
Tkm  ConsetMbn  amd  Fimnee  cf  BngUtht  SecUiA,  and  JrtsA  JoiM^SUKk 
Compamm  to  1720  (Cambridge  :  Univenrity  Press,  1910,  1911),  we  have 
iiuriiftlnients  of  the  valuable  study  of  a  comparatively  neglected  period  of 
economio  history,  on  which  he  has  for  some  time  past  been  concentrating  his 
aaaiduoTis  research.  The  work  was  well  worth  doing,  and,  when  complete, 
it  will  deservedly  be  regarded,  we  believe,  as  filling  satisfactorily  a  con- 
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spicuous  gap.  For  *  technical  leMons  connected  with  the  printing  of  the 

book  %  M  the  author  states,  these  two  volnmeshnve  l>pen  pul)li.shtHl  first  ; 
and  in  some  teepeetM  the  order  of  ()ublication  is  not  unhappy,  for  before  that 
estimate  is  presented  of  the  ^t  tu'ral  development  of  the  joint -stcx  k  system 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  duwu  to  1720,  which  ih  promised  for  vol.  i  and 
wiU  bring  the  devebpomit  into  febtkui  witii  tlie  ehief  *  social,  political, 
industrial,  and  oommeicial  tmdeneies '  tiiat  inflnmoed  it,  Uiere  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  laying  firmly  the  foundation  of  this  inquiry  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  internal  organization  and  of  flnnncinl  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  oompanies.  This  is  what  Dr.  Scott  has  att«Mnpted, 
and,  we  think,  a<  ( oiuplished  witli  a  f^ratifying  measure  of  success  in  the 
volumes  now  issued.  He  has  taken  each  company  seriatitn,  first  treating  in 
voL  ii  of  those  fomed  lor  fndgn  txade  (of  which  the  Bast  India  Oompan  v 
was  of  oonne  the  most  fsmous),  then  dealing  willi  those  eoneeraed  with 
colonization,  then  with  those  occupied  in  fishing,  in  the  extractive  indnstries, 
and,  finally,  in  draining  mines  and  lands  and  recovering  treasnie  from 
wrecks.  Vol.  iii  is  siinilarlv  roricerned  with  water-supplv  and  postal  and 
street-lighting  companies,  with  certain  misc4>llancous  companies  oc  cupied  for 
the  most  part  in  manufacturing,  and  with  banking  and  insurance  companies. 
It  contains  in  addition  some  tabular  statements  relating  to  the  crown  and 
national  finances.  Through  the  discovety  of  minute  books  and  official 
docnmetnts  Dr.  Scott  has  been  able,  as  he  remarks,  to  reach  conchuions 
as  precise  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  as  those  which  can  now 
be  obtained  about  a  modem  company  from  the  Official  InteUiqcnce  or  the 
Stock  Exchange  Year  B(H)k ;  and  some  of  the  companies  discussed,  fortu- 
nately for  his  purpose,  still  exist.  As  a  result  his  work  can  justifiably  be 
described  as  exhau8tiYe»  and,  although  it  is  true  that  the  eariy  hii^ry 
of  British  Gbmpanies  has  been  disenssed  before,  both  in  broad  genersl 
descriptions,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  particular  piec«DBeaI,  it  has  never 
been  treated  either  in  so  lar^e  a  survey  of  all  its  bearings  as  Dr.  Scott 
contemplates,  or  with  such  detailed  attention  to  its  inner  system  as  he  has 
given  in  this  portion  of  his  work.  L.  L.  P. 

Mr.  H.  D.  lCacwilliam*s  Offitnal  BeeanU  of  the  Mutim^  m  the  Black 
Wokh  (London :  Fonter,  Groom,  k  Co.,  1910)  provides  a  full  and  com- 
plete account  of  a  very  unfortimate  incident  in  the  annals  of  that 
distinguished  corps.  Formed  in  1739  out  of  the  six  independent  com- 
panies of  Highlanders  raised  in  1725  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  Highlands,  the  regiment  received  orders  for  foreign  service  in 
1742,  and  was  Inought  south  early  in  174S  to  be  reviewed  by  tiie  king 
beiore  embarking  for  Flanders,  like  men,  however,  having  been  enfisfted 
for  service  in  Scotland,  and  not  holding  themselves  liable  to  foreign  service 
under  the  terms  of  their  engagement,  objected  strongly,  apparently  believ- 
ing that  they  were  about  to  be  drafted  to  regiments  in  the  unhealthy 
West  Indies.  The  mutiny  narrated  by  Mr.  Macwilliani,  who  produces 
a  wealth  of  evidence  dealing  with  it,  was  the  regrettable  result.  Over 
100  nmi  attempted  to  make  thdr  way  bade  to  Seotbuod,  but  witliout  soocess, 
being  taken  and  conii>martialled ;  tiiree  of  the  ringleadem  wen  shot,  tlie 
death-pfBoaltyin  the  other  eases  being  commuted  nnd  the  men  drafted  into 
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regiments  in  the  colonies.  Mr.]fMmi]]iBm  warmly  takes  the  side  of  the  men, 
and  clearly  they  had  a  very  strong  case  ;  the  jjovemracnt  had  no  right  to 
assume  that  the  formation  of  the  companifs  into  a  rpirinient  put  the  rorps  on 
a  different  footing,  and  the  treatment  of  thf  inutiiu'tTs  was  unneceHsarily 
severe.  Still  there  hardly  seema  evidence  to  justify  liis  accusation  of  malice 
afoiethottght ;  he  tries  to  jMrove  too  much.  An  intwesting  point  i»  the 
suggestion  that  had  the  Highlands  been  in  the  caie  of  the  Bhck  Wateh  in 
1745  Prince  Charles  Edward's  rising  would  hfve  been  crashed  at  the  outset. 
The  letter  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden  warning  the  governTuent  of  the 
conaequeiices  of  removing  the  Black  Watch  from  the  Highlands  (j)p.  xxxvi- 
xxzvii)  was  a  very  accurate  prophecy.  But  the  whole  incident  shows  the 
unwisdom  of  raising  troops  for  limited  service.  C.  T.  A. 

Of  the  increasing  number  of  Russian  scholars  who  have  recently 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  eoonomic  history  of  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  none  has  chosen  a  mort*  umlntiuus  subject  than 
AI.  E.  Tarle.  who  published  in  Russian  in  1909  tlu'  first  volume  of  a  book 
on  the  history  of  the  French  working  classes  during  the  iievolution.  A 
small  section  of  tiiis  woik  is  now  issued  in  French  under  tiie  auspices  of 
the  Soci^£  d'Histoire  Modems  with  the  title  of  Vlmhulnedaiuht  Cam- 
pagme»  en  Fremoe  a  la  fin  de.  Tancien  rfqime  (Paris :  Comely,  1910).  It 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  condition  of  the  textile  industries  in  the 
period  between  MiVl  and  1791.  In  admittinj;  tin*  country  in  1762  to  an 
e(jual  indiustrial  footing  with  the  towns,  tiic  govcninicnt  was  merely 
recognizing  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  preponderance  of  rural  industry, 
whilst^  in  attempting  to  eztmd  the  town  legulatifNis  to  the  countiy,  it  was 
striking  at  dm  liberty  which  had  been  the  main  cause  of  that  preponder- 
ance.  The  attempt  proved  futile,  and  the  regulations  became  rapidly 
ol>soIete  in  town  as  well  as  country.  The  most  valuable  part  of  M.  Tarle's 
essay  is  his  account  of  the  different  forms  of  organization  prevailing  in  the 
rural  textile  industries.  The  nearest  retM-mblance  to  our  Yorkshire 
*  domestic  syatem '  was  to  be  found  in  the  linen  manufacture  round 
Valenciennes,  where  the  small  nuwter  often  laised  the  flax  on  his  own 
allotment,  carried  it  through  every  process,  and  took  the  product  to  market. 
\n  Normandy  the  weavers  worked  to  the  order  of  town  manufacturers, 
of  whom  there  were  727  in  Rouen.  In  Picardy  and  Brittany  itinerant 
merchants  collected  the  fabrics  from  the  j>easant  producers.  In  the 
C'tiveunes  factors  dealt  with  the  '  clothiers '  who  organized  the  industry. 
In  most  of  these  cases  peasants  worked  on  their  own  material.  Bat  in 
the  Sedan  country  and  Hie  Limousin  this  was  giv^i  out  by  employers ; 
and  the  same  system  still  more  widely  prevailed  in  the  cotton  manufeicture 
of  Touraine,  L'Orleannais,  Picardy,  and  Languedoc.  Sometimes  the  looms 
also  belonged  to  the  employer.  .V  comparison  with  contemporarj'  con- 
ditions in  England  would,  it  may  be  suggested,  have  shed  even  more  light 
on  the  subject  than  the  use  oi  German  categories.  But  for  this  very  reason 
the  essay  will  be  of  value  to  English  students.  O.  U, 

Did  the  Comte  d'Artoas  evw  really  intend  to  join  Charette  in  Vend^  ? 
Did  the  British  govenunent  honestly  wish  to  see  him  on  French  smlt  These 
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aie  tlie  questions  which  the  Vicomte  du  Breil  de  Pontbriand  examiiiM  ia 
his  monograph  />  Comie  d'Artois  et  V Expedition  de  Vile  (T  Ycu  ;  Erreurg 
histnriques  (Paris  :  Champion,  1910),  answering  the  hrst  in  the  affirniativ«>, 
the  second  iu  the  negative.  The  vindicator  of  the  prince  agaiiut  ail 
comen,  and  oipeoially  agaiiut  Vauban  and  hia  calanmies,  H.  da  BmU 
lays  tlie  blame  for  the  fiasco  in  the  autttmn  of  1796  on  En^nd's 
half-hearted,  and  perhapa  Hadhiavellian,  methods  of  procedure  and  on 
niarette*8  own  unpreparedness.  In  this  latter  connexion  he  points  out 
that  even  M.  Bittard  des  Portes  does  not  seem  to  realize  the  significanc  e 
of  Charctte's  heavy  defeat  at  St.  (Vr  on  25  September,  though,  unlike 
Cr^tineuu-Joly  and  the  rei>t  uf  the  ruyalist  historiaub,  M.  fiittard  does 
not  wrongly  assign  the  fight  to  24  November-^  date  which  mafcea  all  the 
dilleEenoe  to  the  aigument.  (This  emr,  it  should  be  said,  is  oonected 
in  the  recent  re-issue  of  Deniau).  Thus,  wy%  M.  du  Breil,  while  for 
Crttineau-.Toly  CTiarette  is  always  the  \'ictorious  chief  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men,  waiting  eagerly  for  the  arrival  of  the  prinee,  he  was  in  fact  left 
by  this  defeat,  for  the  tj^ne  at  least,  with  no  more  than  live  or  six  hundred. 
But  was  Artois  aware  of  this  ?  If  Hoche  is  to  be  relied  on,  neither 
the  prince  nor  CShantte  succeeded  in  communicating  with  each  othw 
between  6  October  and  16  November,  all  tiieir  letters  being  intereqvted. 
Again,  says  M.  du  Breil,  Artois  should  not  be  blamed  for  allowing 
the  diseniliarkation  of  St.  Jean  des  Moiits  to  be  made  without  him,  for, 
if  the  testimony  of  Luoas-Championniere  is  to  be  believed,  this  event  took 
place  before  the  defeat  of  St.  Cyr,  and  consequently  before  the  prince  had 
airived  oS  the  coast.  But  the  evidence  of  Lucae-Championni^  is  capable 
of  being  used,  and  has  been  used,  in  quite  anothw  way.  One  thing  conies 
out  clearly,  and  that  is  confusion ;  and  one  almost  regrets  that  Cbarette^s 
vigorous  and  oft-quoted  letter  to  Louis  XVIII  about  his  brother  must  be 
abandoned  as  a  malicious  invention.  But  probably  the  Conite  d'Artois 
will  jiever  be  free  from  the  sti^nia  which  the  special  pleading  of  hi.s 
present  champion  seeks  to  remove.  In  dealing  with  the  mysterious  inci- 
dent of  the  Tariu  H .  du  Keil  does  not  go  the  length  of  bdieving  that 
the  soi-disant  English  officer,  'Ferdinand  Ghristin,*  captured  with  the 
five  Frenchmen  in  October  1796  on  board  the  £!tcon,  was  the  Comte 
d'Artois  himself,  but  he  suggests  that  the  prince  was  in  one  of  the  other 
British  vessels.  If  this  were  so  then  he  not  only  wished  to  land,  but 
actually  attempted  it.  This  hypothesis  rests  on  the  fai  t  that  the 
Frenchmen  captured  in  the  Sunn  were  all,  curiously  enough,  attached 
in  some  way  to  the  prince's  person— his  valet»  his  barb«r,  9ti^  Time 
are  a  few  negB^ble  errors  in  English  names,  but  *  Drowning  Stvset* 
is  a  real  acquisition  as  a  variant  on  the  official  address.        D.  K.  B. 

In  pubhshing  the  first  volume  of  his  Recueil  des  Actes  du  Directotre 
Exe'cutif  (VATiii :  Imprimerie  Xatioiuile,  1910),  M.  A.  Debidour  has  inverted 
the  usual  progress  of  historical  training.  Whereas  it  is  the  more  usual 
practice  for  a  beginner  to  win  his  spurs  by  editing  documents  rather  than 
by  writing  a  book  of  his  own  creation,  here  we  have  H.  Debidour,  who  has 
Ijeen  well  known  for  the  last  fifteen  years  as  an  historian  who  combines 
thoroughness  of  method  with  charm  and  lucidity  of  expnmm,  prodncing 
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a  volume  of  8ti7  j>jiges  in  tlic  wcll  knuwn  largo  quarto  of  tho  linprinierie 
Natioiwle,  devoted  entirely  to  uiiimtos  and  resolutions  of  the  Directory 
during  the  first  six  mouth.s  of  its  rule.   Needlcii^  to  say,  the  thoroughness 
wluch  has  hitherto  duuncterued  M.  Delndovr's  work  appears  on  every 
page  of  this  Tolume ;  but  Bughshmen  who  are  aocnstomed  to  the  intro- 
dnctions  to  the  Oalendars  of  Stote  Papers  may  not  nnreasonably  complain 
that  a  writer  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  as  M.  Debidonr  has  not  seen  fit  to 
summarize  in  an  introduction  the  importance  of  tiie  documents  which  he 
has  printed.  As  it  is,  the  volume  is  of  immense  value  as  a  work  of  reference  ; 
but  it  is  a  little  hard  on  the  student  that  he  should  have  no  guide  to  direct 
him  through  such  a  mass  of  material  in  order  to  find  out  the  policy  of  the 
Directory  in  regard  to  any  particular  (juestion.   And  this  inconvenience  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  aljsence  of  any  index,  or  of  any  cati  hwords  to 
the  substance  of  the  paragraphs.   M.  Debidour  in  his  prefatory  note  Siiys 
he  has  deliberately  suppressed  the  catchwords  which  were  inserted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Directors,  because  the  present  work  is  to  be  closed  by 
an  index.    Bat  in  a  series  such  as  tiiis,  it  not  nnfzequently  occurs  tiiat 
the  dose  of  the  work  is  never  reached,  and  the  shapeless,  nndigested 
mass  of  documents  remains  a  source  of  ezasperatioii  to  the  student. 
It  would  have  been  well  to  give  an  index  at  the  end  of  each  volume, 
as  well  as  a  general  index.     But  here  there  is  not  even  a  table  of  con- 
tents such  as  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume  of  M«  Aulard's 
Jiecueil  des  Acte.<i  du  Comitr  de  Salut  Public.    In  saving  this  wo  do  not 
in  the  least  desire  to  carp  at  M.  Debidour's  enterprise  ;  it  is  a  work  for 
which  all  students  of  French  history  will  be  grateful  ;  but  its  usefulness, 
in  large  measure,  lies  still  in  the  future,  wliereas  each  volume,  as  it  appears, 
might  well  have  been  made  useful  in  the  present.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

It  is  a  little  startling  to  tind  in  the  genial  and  cautious  pages  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  tSocictf/,  February  1911,  a  pu{>er 
by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams  on  '  The  Convention  of  180(J  with  Franco  main- 
taining tliat  the  retention  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Western  Posts  after  the 
treaty  of  1 783  was  a  deliberate  act  of  perfidy,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Fianoe  in  1793  which  prevented  the  BngUsh 
from  attacking  the  United  States.  The  Western  Poets  were  not  restored, 
because,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  British  government  considered  that  the 
Americana  had  not  acted  justly  in  the  matter  of  tiie  provisions  of  the 
treaty  regarding  th»  loyalists ;  and  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  Pitt, 
whose  main  interest  was  peace  and  who  had  imbibed  his  views  regarding 
the  Americans  from  his  father,  ever  dreamt  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  It 
is  true  that  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  believed  such  a  renewal 
to  be  not  unlikely ;  but  then  he  thought  that  the  attack  would  be  made 
by  the  Americans.  H.  £.  £. 

Professor  J.  U.  Hollander's  David  Ricardo  (Baltimore :  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press,  1910)  summarizes  the  present  position  of  Ricardian  inquiry 
and  appreciation  in  three  just  essays  on  the  life,  the  work,  and  the  influence. 
There  is  perhaps  some  lack  of  subtlety  in  the  analyses  of '  the  influence pro- 
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foably  tlie  necessary  fesult  of  the  book's  origin  in  public  lectures  at  Harvard. 
The  life  and  work  arc  treated  with  tiie  abundant  knowledge  and  sympathy 
wliirh  one  would  expect  from  an  accredited  '  Ricardian  '  like  Dr.  Hollander. 
From  tlu'  city  home  of  his  father,  a  strict  Jew  of  tli<*  Sephardim,  to 
apostasy  and  fortune,  the  right  to  respectful  heart ti<;  iii  the  commons, 
a  {rfaoe  in  the  coontiy,  and  the  aeknowledged  leadership  of  the  Httle  group 
of  thinkeiB  who  were  beginning  to  talk  of  the  science  of  pditioal  eeonomyp 
Kicardo  moves  easily  and  intelligibly.  At  every  point  the  relations  of 
his  thought  to  fact,  the  workadn  v  inspiration  of  much  that  to  half-informed 
critics  lias  Reeme<l  most  unreal  and  arbitrary  in  his  analysis  of  economic 
processes,  stand  clear.  We  see  him  ainon^'  the  men  lie  liked  and  the 
events  that  he  criticized  or  prepared,  not  tied  to  a  set  of  formulae,  but 
making  and  remaking  his  doctrine  in  the  feat  changing  worid  that  his 
biographer  knowa— the  world  of  young  industrial  Bnghmd  in  and  after 
the  wars.  Those  oonoemed  with  the  psychic  forces  which  shaped  that 
world  may  well  see  something  symboUc  in  his  marriage  with  Priscilla  Anne 
Wilkinson — the  union  of  Quakeress  and  Jew.  Historians  of  economic 
doctrine  must  weigh  all  Dr.  Hollander's  opinions  :  .some  will  not  welcome 
his  decided  adlicsioQ  to  the  view  that  the  main  stream  of  economic 
thought  still  flows  from  Bwaido.  To  general  histotiaos  the  stnd^  may 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  doser  inqmries  into  tiie  interactions  of  Cut  and 
thought.  In  any  event  this  last  picture  of  the  real  Ricardo,  the  man  of 
analytic  mind  and  awkward  pen,  respectful  of  the  rights  of  vested  interests, 
yet  'sympathetic  and  warm-henrted  ...  a  firm  believer  in  the  po.ssibility 
of  economic  hetterment should  help  to  kill  the  conventional  Hicardo, 
w^ho  dies  so  hard.  J.  H.  C. 

To  attempt  '  the  presentation  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the 
downlall  of  Napoleon  *  in  a  volume  of  some  800  pages  is  a  task  from 
which  many  most  competent  historians  would  shrink.    Professor  CL  D. 

Hazen's  Europe  since  1815  (London :  Bell,  1910)  is,  however,  a  really 
valuable  and  interesting  survey,  written  with  detachment  as  befits  an 
Amttican  author,  and  with  knowledge  and  insight.  It  is  impossible  to 
ajrree  with  every  opinion  e.xpres.sed  in  a  work  of  this  type.  That  irreat 
Britain,  for  instance,  should  have  remained  passive  while  Prussia  altered 
the  map  of  Germany  in  1866  was  surely  no  marik  of  *  singnbr  fotuity  *, 
as  Professor  Hasen  alleges  (p.  267).  Nor  is  he  quite  just  in  ignoring 
the  social  side  of  the  policy  by  which  Disraeli  made  British  conservatism 
a  popidar  creed.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  his  narrative  should  be  as 
liriu'ht  and  impartial  as  it  is.  The  bibliography,  which  was  compiled  before 
the  publiiution  of  the  latest  volume  of  the  Catnbridge  Modern  History 
is  a  good  piece  of  work.  We  miss  I^ecky's  generally  mider-estimated 
Democracy  and  Wmty.  O.  B.  H. 

A  Life  of  Sir  Woodbine  Pariah  by  the  Hon.  Nina  L.  Kay-ShutlJeworth 
(London :  Smith,  Blder  k  Cb.,  1910)  has  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  good 
family  history,  hut  is  also  a  thoroughly  competent  l^ography  of  the  writer's 
distinguished  gntndfather.  Parish  began  his  career  in  tiie  pnblie  swvSoe 
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ill  Sicily  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  ami  for  the  iu»xt  twenty  years  had 
experiences  of  lasting  interest.  As  attache  to  ( 'astlereagh.  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  during  the  allies'  occupation  of  Paris,  he  lielped  Cauova 
to  extricate  the  spoils  of  the  Vatican  fioin  the  coHeetions  in  the  Loam. 
His  principal  appointment  was  to  the  post  of  consul-general  for  Bnenoa 
Arres  in  1823,  which  matored  into  that  ol  chaig^  d'affaires  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  tiie  imited  provinces  of  the  River  Plate.  He  had  thus 
the  honour  of  oanyinginto  effect  Canning's  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  those  provinces  in  1824,  and  his  services  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
during  its  early  struggles,  particularly  by  establishing  dose  trade  relation* 
ship  with  England,  were  warmly  rerognized  when  he  left  Buenos  Ayres 
in  1832.  It  is  singular  that  Parish's  public  work  then  practically  terminated, 
and  that  the  remaining  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  mainly  spent  in  retire*- 
ment  and  the  pursuit  of  scientiHc  tastes.  G.  B.  H. 

The  first  two  vohmies  of  the  OeiekiekUderRiiuimAm  J2n»ftiCibit,  vol.  i 
(Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes,  1910, 1911),  contain  a  transition  by  A.  Schapire- 
Neuratii  from  the  Polish  work  of  Ludwig  Kulci^cki,  which  deals  with 
the  conspiracies  and  revolts  of  almost  annual  recurrence  in  one  part  of 
tile  empire  or  another  from  1825-86.  The  reasons  for  these  incessant 
tumults  and  for  their  failure  are  exhaustively  explained  in  the  first 
volume,  which  ends  in  1870.  Considerable  knowledge  of  Russian  history  is 
assumed  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  but  some  phases  arc  very  clearly 
illuminated,  e.g.  the  progressive  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
herfa,  which  reached  its  depth  during  tho  gloomy  reign  of  Nicholas  I,  1825- 
65.  All  outline  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  in  Russia  during  the 
eighteenth  century  leads  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  at  whose  death 
took  place  the  first  revolutionary  outbreak  amongst  the  educated,  led 
by  officers  who  had  seen  western  Europe  in  1813-14  and  returned  to 
Bussia,  alive  for  the  first  time  to  the  abuses  under  which  she  suffered. 
The  fiulure  of  tiiis  and  of  all  subsequent  outbreaks,  due  to  want  of  organisa- 
Inon  and  over-estimation  of  their  strength  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionaries, 
to  the  imm^ise  distances  which  separated  their  various  a  filiations  tiir0U|^- 
OUt  the  country,  and  to  the  gulf  which  divided  them  from  the  peasants, 
as  well  as  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  principal  revolutionary  leaders, 
their  programmes  and  beliefs,  are  described  by  the  author  with  scrupulous 
care:  while  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Pole  enables  him  to  add  chapters  on  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Poland,  a  movement  which  has  always  l)eeu 
suc(  es^sfuUy  exploited  by  the  Russian  government  to  deflect  the  too  close 
attention  of  public  opinion  to  home  pohtics.  Again,  the  author  points 
out  how,  in  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  adventure,  e.  g.  the  Crimean  war, 
the  government,  with  all  its  incapacity,  corruption,  and  disorganisation 
exposed,  apprehending  internal  revolution, has  alwaysbeen  forced  toconsent 
to  some  measure  of  liberal  reform.  The  author,  tiiough  his  sympathiea 
are  with  the  revolutionaries,  does  justice  to  the  various  attempts  at  reform 
initiated  from  above,  while  his  exposure  of  the  want  of  orgprnisatkm  and 
consistency  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionaries  and  on  that  of  the  government 
is  equally  discreditable  to  both.  What  the  author  does  not  give,  and 
what  is  still  needed,  is  an  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  acquiai- 
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tion  of  power  of  the  caste  whii  h  rules  Russia,  of  that  extraordinary  raiitiirc 
of  Ciemian,  Scottish,  Greek, and  Tatar  blood  which  has  swamped  the  Slavonit 
element  in  the  Russian  aristocracy,  which  by  the  consistent  applicatioi;  of 
the  principles  of  self-prescrvatiou  has  maiutaiued  authority  in  Russia  for 
tiie  last  two  oflntoxieB,  given  her  what  otgutiaa^^imi  die  ponewee,  and  is 
.  still  puwoDoiint  to*clay.  The  second  volume  csmes  tSie  histoiy  of  the 
revolutionaiy  movement  in  Russia  down  to  1886^  and  deals  particularly 
with  the  atton^pts  at  popularizing  aeditioB,  attempts  which,  with  the 
growing  industrial  life  of  the  coujitry,  were  easy,  and  ended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  revolutionary  t)r^anizatious  amongst  the  peasants,  and  in  the  well- 
known  forms  of  terrorism.  K.  F. 

The  third  volnme  of  Sir  Herbert  Uazwell's  A  CtiUurif  of  Empire, 

ISO 1-1900  (London  :  Arnold,  1911),  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the  period 
from  1869  to  1900,  and  is  decidedly  more  weighty  and  more  readable  than 
its  predecessors.  No  doubt  the  author's  sense  of  proportion  is  sometimes 
open  to  criticism,  and  he  does  not  disguise  his  political  point  of  view ; 
but  he  IS  never  doctrinaire,  and  liis  own  personal  impressions  of  political 
affairs  since  1880  are  remarkably  vivid  and  interestiqg.  The  sinking 
picture  of  Lord  Bandolpk  Cirarchill's  rise  and  fall  affords  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  latter's  official  biography,  while  tibe  narrative  of  the 
South  Africui  War  is  notably  lair  and  succinct.  Q.  B.  H. 

In  The  First  Deauk  oj  tin-  Australian  CommontpeaUh  (Melbouiue : 
Maiiou,  Firth,  and  MXIutcheon,  191 1)  Mr.  H.  G.  Turner  confines  himself 
to  a  chRHiicle  of  the  dcnngs  of  the  commonwealth  parliament.  He  writes 
in  strong  disagreement  with  the  general  trend  of  Australian  legislation. 

H.  S.  K* 

The  bulky  volume  entitled  CotUrovernial  Igtiues  in  ScoUish  Historij.  by 
^ViUiam  H.  Gregg  (New  York  :  Putnam,  1910),  may  be  safely  neglected  by 
students  of  history.  The  author,  a  retired  business  man  of  St.  Louis, 
believes*  on  grounds  that  are  obvious  if  not  adequate,  that  he  is  descended 
from  *  Gregory  the  C^t  *,  properly  called  Ciric,  Grig,  or  Greg,  the  reputed 
aiH  pstor  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Scotland 
ill  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  and  to  have  conquered  Ireland  and  a  [rreat  part 
of  England.  Skene's  disrespectful  treatment  of  the  Macgregor  jKHiigrce  and 
of  the  story  of  '  Gregory's  '  reign  has  moved  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Gregg, 
and  he  has  written  tUs  book  to  show  the  discordance  betweeik  Skseae's 
*  construction '  of  the  history  of  the  nintii  century  and  the  'authentic ' 
st^itements  of  Fordun,  Major,  Wyntoun,  and  the  rest.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  adopted  the  very  original  plan  of  giWng  some  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  papes  from  a  multitude  of  writers  old  and  new.  Alnnit 
seventy  papes  are  thus  reproduced  from  Skene's  edition  of  The  Chwiude.* 
o/  the  lUcls  and  Scots  in  the  Rolls  Series.  There  are  facsimiles  ahio  from 
Skene's  transition  of  Fordun  and  from  his  mlSbiu  imAB,  tmm  Innes'a 
CritM  Buuif,  from  Dr.  Giles's  transbtion  of  Beda's  ffistory,  from  the 
J7d5  edition  of  Wyntoun,  and  from  gazetteers  and  other  topographical 
works  which  speak  of  Dunnideer,  the  alleged  place  of  residence  of  King 
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Grig.  If  Mr.  Gregg's  work  is  not  likely  to  Im>  tak«'tt  seriously  by  historiaiiM.  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  some  interest  as  a  literary  curiosity.     H.  B. 

Mi.  Henry  Bradley  contributes  to  a  volume  of  Esmys  and  ikudies 
by  Memben  ^  the  SngKik  Attooiation,  collected  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bndley 
(Oxford :  ClftKndon  Pnm,  1910),  a  niMterly  pftper  on  EngUah  pkoe-namee, 

in  which  he  lays  down  scientific  prindplee  fm  their  investigation  and 
explodes  a  number  of  etymolo.jics  invented  by  amateur  philologists.  He 
is  as  instructive  in  the  one  part  of  his  exposition  as  he  is  entertaining  in 
the  otJier.  K. 

Que  among  tiie  many  indications  of  an  awakening  of  interest  in  tilie 
methodical  ttody  of  local  etymology  is  the  simultaneous  apfmoance  of  two 

little  books  on  The  Plaoe-namet  of  Berkshire,  the  one  by  Professor  Skeat 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1911),  the  other  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Stenton  (Reading  : 
University  College,  1911).  Professor  Skeat's  book  will  probably  be  found  the 
more  widely  acceptable  of  the  two,  as  it  attempts  to  give,  so  far  as  possible, 
etymological  explanations  of  all  the  prominent  place-names  of  the  county, 
lb.  Stenton's  object  is  not  so  much  tihe  solution  of  etymobgical  problems 
as  ^  i&ustiiatimi  of  tiie  early  history  by  means  of  l^e  evidmce  aiiorded 
by  the  place-names.  He  has  therefore  been  able  to  confine  his  attention 
mainly  to  those  names  that  admit  of  being  interpreted  with  some  approach 
to  certainty,  while  Professor  Skeat's  plai\  comjiels  him  often  to  resort  to 
admittedly  doubtful  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  decisive  evidence.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  such  as  Blewbury  and  Waltham,  his  suggestions 
seem  so  improbable  tiiat  it  mif^t  have  bem  better  if  he  had  contented 
himself  irith  a  sim^e  mm  U^ftttt ;  and  in  a  lew  otbws  he  would  oectainty' 
have  adopted  Mr.  Stenton's  conclusions  if  he  had  been  acquainted  vrith  the 
dornmentary  forms  of  the  names.  In  jreneral.  however.  Professor  Skmit's 
etviuologios  are  either  certain  or  probable,  and  even  wiiere  they  are  open 
to  question  his  careful  collections  of  the  early  forms  retain  their  value. 
One  interesting  point  which  he  brings  forward  is  that  the  modem  name 
Speen  cannot  possibly  represent  the  Latin  Spmaet  so  that  the  question 
of  the  identification  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  ought  to  be  considered 
apart  from  the  etymological  prejudice  which  has  hitherto  influenced  the 
judgement  of  antiquaries.  His  own  conjecture  as  to  the  derivation  of 
Speen,  however,  seems  open  to  serious  objection,  though  he  is  prolnibly 
right  in  believing  the  name  to  be  of  Old  EngUsh  origin.  There  is  a  rather 
eniioiiB  orersight  in  tito  aztide  Ikdwortb ;  tiie  penwnal  name  Peada 
is  said  not  to  be  found  esroept  in  tiiis  pkce-name,  thou^  in  fact  it  is  some- 
what conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Mercia.  Mr.  Stenton's  essay  is  a  useful 
supplement  to  Professor  Skeat's  work.  The  vrriter's  etymologies  are 
nearly  always  sound  (Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  whose  assistance  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  preface,  is  pr()))ubly  entitled  to  some  of  the  credit  for  this), 
and  his  remarks  on  the  historical  inferences  derivable  from  the  local 
nomendature  are  oftra  valuable.  H.  B. 

A  Hittory  cf  Maidenhead,  by  J.  W.  Walker  (Hunter  and  Longhuist, 
1909),  is  a  useful  and  bright  volume.  The  author,  who  was  mayor 
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in  1905,  writes  with  full  knowledge  of  the  corporation  records  for  the 
last  three  centuries.  The  lt(M)k  deals  mainly  with  the  history  of  the  Uust 
century,  but  as  the  population  of  Maidenhead  has  grow^n  from  792  in  1811 
to  over  16,000,  its  modefn  histoiy  is  important.  Originally  it  was  oaUed 
Eleiistoiie  or  Ellington,  and  seems  to  bave  been  a  hamlet  <m  both  ades 
of  the  high  road,  North  Ellington  being  in  the  parish  of  Cookham 
and  South  Ellington  in  Bray.  At  the  iniddl  •  of  the  thirteenth  century 
it  is  called  Maidenluithe.  no  doubt  from  a  hithe  or  wharf  at  that  spot, 
and  within  fifty  years  tin-  mime  Ellington  disappear.  In  1581  it  received 
a  charter  from  Queen  EUzabeth,  by  wliich  it  became  a  free  town.  By  some 
ohanoe  the  seal  dt  one  of  &e  oaotms  of  Thien,  in  Anvergne,  foond  its 
way  to  Maidenhead,  and  was  adopted  as  the  town  seal,  and  to  this  day 
it  bears  the  legend  '  Sigillum  lohannis  Godayn  canonici  Thiem*  *.  From 
the  days  of  Leland  it  was  remarkable  for  the  numbers  of  its  inns,  and 
the  author  shows  that  there  must  have  l)een  more  than  twentv  for  a 
population  of  less  than  8(J().  Its  residents  have  not  been  without  fame: 
Mr.  Gorham  renowned  for  htigation,  Mr.  Timberlake  for  bicycles,  and 
Mr.  Bioknian  fm  architecture,  either  lived  or  were  bom  at  Maidenhead. 
On  p.  106  there  is  a  nusprint  of  1587  for  1537,  and  Lobbe  Powys  (pp.  zii 
and  114)  should  be  Lybbe  Powys;  the  Latin  on  p.  56  is  not  sacoeasful. 
There  ts  a  good  index,  but  there  should  be  a  map  showing  the  position  of 
the  chapel  and  luds  in  old  days.  H.  K.  S. 

CcmUmry  and  the  Fon«t  of  Wycfiwoodt  Ify  Ifr.  Vernon  J.  Watney 
(London :  fwivatdy  printed  by  Hatohards,  1910),  is  a  snmptooas  specimen 

of  a  type  of  book  which  is  becoming  rare  nowadays  when  great  landlords 
are  less  free  to  do  justice  to  their  estates  in  every  direction  than  they 
used  to  \h'.  And  wliih'  Mi.  Watney  has  spared  no  expense  to  make  the 
volume  as  perfect  as  possible  in  paper,  printing,  and  illustration,  and 
not  least  in  binding,  he  has  also  devoted  years  of  labour  to  collecting  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  published  books,  mannscripts,  and  reooxds  to 
fill  in  the  histoiy  of  a  district  of  remarkable  interest.  The  conditions  of 
early  forest  law  have  been  admirably  expounded  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Turner, 
and  ;i  few  forests  have  been  studied  in  some  detail  (e.  g.  Inglewo<xl  by 
Ml.  F.  H.  M.  Parker)  ;  bur  in  order  to  understand  the  system  we  need 
a  full  collection  of  materials  for  one  particular  forest,  and  such  a  collection 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  Watney  in  the  opening  and  closing  chapters  of  his 
book  and  in  four  documentary  appendixes.  The  forest  included  Oombnry 
Park  and  the  manor  of  Langley,  and  the  whole  is  now  in  (me  ownership. 
Wychwood  was  granted  in  dower  to  three  queens,  and  under  Edward  IV 
and  the  Tudors  to  various  nobles,  ])ut  it  was  usually  crown  land  until 
twenty  five  years  ago.  Cornburv  was  disatlurested  in  1642  and  granted 
to  Henry  Danvers,  earl  of  Danby,  while  the  adjacent  manor  of  Langley  ^ 
was  commonly  held  with  the  rangership  of  the  forest  or  the  keepership  of 
Gtnnbury.  Down  to  the  Restoration  there  was  some  sort  of  family  link 
connecting  the  persons  who  held  one  or  more  of  these  estates  and  oflScee ; 
but  Charles  II  granted  them  all  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  with  whose 

'  On  p.  35  it  would  have  Wo  well  to  explain  that  Edmund  of  LwDglejt  duke  of 
York,  took  im  auraame  (rom  King'K  Langley  in  Uertfordshin. 
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deacttidantfi  they  remained  until  1761.  They  were  thcu  acquired  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  continued  in  the  handB  of  his  descendants  until 
in  1896  Lord  ChuichiU  sold  them  to  tbo  prt^lecessor  of  the  present  owner, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  noble  book.  Space  forbids  our  lingering 
over  the  ample  notices  whicii  Mr.  NN'atuev  supplies  of  the  many  famous 
persona  with  whom  Cornbury  is  associated.  Among  them  Robert  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  lirst  earl  of  Clarendon  stand  out  conspicuous  ; 
but  the  names  of  Kichard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  William  de  la  Pole, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  the  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Henzj  Danvers,  and  James,  duke  of  Ormonde,  with  many  more,  show 
how  doselj  the  place  is  bound  up  with  the  general  history  of  England. 
Among  the  illustmtions  special  attention  should  be  catted  to  the  poitmts, 
more  than  fifty  in  number,  which  are  finely  iq^coduced,  some  of  them 
from  <wtgina.Ta  now  at  Cornbury  or  in  the  ccllection  of  Lord  Clarendon  at 
the  Grove,  Hertfordshire.  L. 

In  YenaiBu  Boffol  (Paris:  Champion,  1910)  M.  J.  Fennebzesque 
presents  a  revised  version  of  his  Xa  PeiUe  FewMs,  published  in  1899, 

together  with  a  number  of  short  studies  on  other  matters  relating  to 
Versailles.  He  claims  to  examine  the  work  of  Louis  XIV  from  its  most 
practical  aspect,  dealing  with  the  parks  from  a  *  point  de  vue  tout  utilitaire 
The  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  water  there  is  shown  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  hydraulic  science,  the  nautical  experiments 
on  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  improvement  of  the  marine,  and  the  methods 
of  the  palace  cjardeners  to  new  departures  in  French  hortic\ilture.  The 
first  and  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  which  deal  with  the  nautical 
corporation  of  the  *  Petite  Yemse instituted  at  Versailles  with  a  nucleus 
of  Venetian  gondoliers  at  the  time  wlien  l^di  enHiusiasm  lor  the  Republic 
in  her  struggle  against  the  Turks  was  at  its  height*  The  rule  of  the 
corporation  was  severe,  but  tiie  privileges  of  its  members  marked.  The 
duties  of  tlie  boatmen  were  varied.  They  participated  in  the  naval 
manoeuvres  and  experiments  held  on  the  canal,  and  played  a  principal 
part  in  the  water  fgtes  of  the  court.  '  Tous  Ics  genres  de  construction 
navale  ae  trouvaient  reunis  sur  le  Grand  Canal.'  Many  vessels  were  made 
at  Versailles,  others  were  brought  in  sections  from  the  pt)rts.  Special 
types  of  craft,  and  instances  of  experiments  made  with  these  for  the 
benefit  of  the  marine,  are  cited.  M.  Fennebresque  deals  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  book  with  a  variety  of  subjects  which  might  have  been  arranged 
in  a  less  haphazard  mamier :  the  Orangery,  the  Hermitage  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  the  replantation  of  the  Park,  the  promenades  of  the  Court, 
tbe  last  years  of  Uadame  Elisabeth  at  VeisaiUes,  and  so  forth.  He  prints 
portions  of  three  hitherto  unpublished  documents  relating  to  the  princess, 
a  manuscript  of  the  Oonntess  de  Polignac,  three  letters  of  Madame  Elisabeth 
to  tlie  Ifarquise  des  Monstiers-Hirinville,  and  part  of  a  tragidtB  which 
was  inqnred  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  king^s  sister.  On  the  whole  little 
that  is  n«-w  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  of  which  the  footnotes  are  not  the 
least  useful  feature.  A  bibliography  of  sources  is  appended.  C.  £.  M. 

M.  Lucien  Lambeau's  Bercy  (Paris :  Leroux,  1910)  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  historical  and  topographical  studies  on  the  eleven  suburban  communes 
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which  wore  aiint'Xfd  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  in  1859.  It  is  to  the 
initiative  of  the  central  authorities  of  the  department  that  this  admirable 
eSort  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  merged  coiiuiiunes  is  due  ;  tradition 
mach  of  which  hu  been  needkBsty  oblitoimted  by  liie  leeUeM  lebmlding 
ol  •  prevbtts  genezation.  H.  Luabeau  has  done  his  work  eoiucientioiuty 
and  well :  the  %'alue  of  his  pieoent  Tidiime  is  enhanced  by  plans,  photo* 
<;ra\^re  illustrations,  and — a  laxe  merit  in  a  French  publication — a  satis* 
factory  index.  F.  A.  S. 

In  Vnknmm  Tuscany,  byMr.Bdwaid  Hntton  (London :  Metiraen,  1909), 
is  not  wholly  a  *  pretty  book in  spite  of  the  charm  of  its  iUnstiations  and 

the  lusciousuess  of  its  diction.  The  author  generously  ascribes  to  Mr. 
William  Heyvvood  the  historical  backbone  of  his  scenes,  and  indeed  the 
useful  biblioirraphical  notes  of  the  appendix  are  by  Mr.  Heywood's 
experienced  hand.  Pius  II  probably  tnade  the  reputation  of  Mont' 
Amiata  by  his  references  iji  the  CommetUarii,  but  the  historical  interest 
of  the  district  is  not  confined  to  these.  Hie  reader  will  disooTer  among  the 
pictoreeque  descriptaons  of  scenery  and  peasant  life  much  information 
about  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  S.  Salvatore,  its  relations  to  its 
aspiring  tenants  and  to  the  powerful  communes  of  Siena  and  Orv-ieto. 
The  Visconti  of  C'ampiglia  d'Orcia  form  the  main  subject  of  one  chapter, 
and  the  yet  more  important  Aldobrandeschi  that  of  another.  Mont' 
Amiata  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  indeed  suppUes  a  compact 
epitome  of  medie^  liie  in  all  its  ron^r  aspects.  Even  the  nineteeiitii 
century  had  its  tragedy,  and  die  oondoding  ebMptex  describes  the  career 
and  tragic  end  of  David  Laaiaretti,  the  New  Mesoah  of  Arddoeso. 

£.  A. 

That  indispensable  handbook,  The  Statetmak't  Year-Book  (London : 
Macmillan),  has  duly  made  its  appearance  for  1911,  though  the  editor. 
Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  has  been  deprived  by  death  of  the  assistance  of 

Mr.  Renwick.  who.se  name  has  for  many  vears  been  aSvSociated  with  the 
work.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  fullne.«<s  of  its  information  and 
the  carefulness  with  which  it  is  revised  give  it  the  highest  rank  among 
books  <rf  political  and  statistical  reference.  M. 


CURRBCnONS  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER 

With  isference  to  the  giant  by  King  Robert  Bnicu  of  theSbeiiffdum  of  Cromarty, 

two  forms  of  wliicli  were  printed  on  pp.  328  f..  it  h«M  been  pointM  out  in  a  \cttfT 
printed  in  the  Olmgow  Uerald  of  8  May  that  one  of  the  two  had  been  printed,  witii 
a  faetimile,  in  the  NoUonei  Mamueriph  of  SeoOand,  pnt  it,  no.  21,  and  abo  in 
Frasor's  Earh  of  CromartU,  ii.  440.  The  writer,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mackenzie,  considen* 
that  the  chief  interest  of  the  deeds  iie»  in  their  being  a  grant  of  a  royal  burgh  by  the 
king  to  a  vassal. 

On  p.  380  the  last  line  ahoiild  be  tnuieferrad  to  the  foot  of  p.  381. 
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Rngla7uL  and  Sicily  in  the  Twelfth  Century 

m 

IN  judicial  organization  .some  contact  between  the  Sicilian  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  kingdom  is  suggested  by  the  existence 
of  officials  who  in  both  countries  bear  the  title  of  justiciar.  In 
Sicily,  as  in  the  north,  the  immediate  judicial  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  at  first  exercised  in  gatherings  of  the  curia,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  officers  of  the  househ(>ld  and  a  varj'ing 
contingent  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords,  and  acting  in  some 
instances  collectively  and  in  others  through  certain  of  its  members 
set  apart  to  give  judgement  in  the  particular  case.    Examples  of 
decisions  of  this  sort  occur  throughout  the  reign  of  Roger  II* 
and  again  in  the  trial  of  the  count  of  Molise  in  11()8.**  While, 
however,  the  grea,ter  barons  constituted  a  class  which  could  not 
be  ignored  in  the  royal  administration  of  justice,  the  professional 
element  was  present  in  the  south  from  the  outset,  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  Byzantine  government,  in  the  local  judges  of  the 
cities  and  the  higher  group  of  imperial  /cptrat,*' and  it  early  makes 
ite  appearance  in  the  royal  curia.    The  KpLTijs  Nicholas  of  Reggio, 
who  participates  in  the  decision  of  a  case  in  1123,**  may  not 
bave  been  a  regular  member  of  the  ctiria,  but  William  of  Pozzaoli, 
who  appears  twice  in  1142,*^  is  called  /xeyas  Kpinj':  in  1  Hd,"*  and  is 

»  Casi>ar.  iioh.  42,  66,  80.  81,  145.  150,  156,  158.  198,  210,  211.  214,  224. 

'*  H  u^o  Fnlcandua,  p.  140.  For  the  aorta  of  omms  whioh  oanie  before  the  eurio  see 
Cbalandon,  ii.  641-4. 

**  Gay,  Ultalit  mtrHkiMh  tt  F Empire  bjfzantin^  pp.  555-60 ;  Mayer,  ItaliemtAe 
VeffoMunmuehidUe,  U.  1291.,  157,  319. 

**  Caspar*  no.  42.    Meyer  (ii.  39(>)  nuilies  him  the  Kupromc  jud^o  of  Calabria. 

"  Cu8«.  ii.  658  ;  Caspar,  no.  150.  "  CaHpar,  no.  LW. 

VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  CIV.  T  t 

*  All  right*  reaarred. 
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found  acting  as  justice  in  1145  and  later.*  In  1143  Rogerius 
filius  Boni  iti8tifi4xUor  curialis  attests  judgements  of  the  curia 
rendered  at  Salerno  and  at  Capua,**  and  in  1150  the  local  justices 
Lampiis  de  Fasanella  and  Florius  de  Camcrata  and  the  cham- 
berlain Alfanus  are  members  of  the  curia  at  Salerno.*'  In  115H 
we  meet  with  three  master  justices  of  the  royal  curia,  Rainaldus  de 
Tusa,  Avenel  de  Petralia,  and '  index  de  Tarento  and  Rainaldus 
18  foond  aotiqg  alone  in  the  following  year.*  Abdenago  fifins 
Haonibalis  appean  with  this  title  in  1168,**  and  in  the  same  year 
he  and  the  index  Tanotinns  sit  together  in  the  laiger  curia.** 
In  1171  we  again  find  three  master  jnstioes,  Tarentinus*  John 
Burdonis,  and  Bartholomew  de  Placia;  and  in  1173,  the  two 
last-named  with  the  addition  of  the  judge  Persicus."'  In  1173** 
j\nd  117(5  Persicus.  Rainaldus  de  Monteforti,  and  Fredericus  are 
master  justices  ;  *®  in  1183,  William  Malcovenant  ; in  1185, 
Sanctonia ;  in  1186,  William  Malcovenant  and  Geoffrey  de 
Marturano ;       in  1188,  Geoffrey  alone.*"    In  none  of  these 

"  iyw  below,  p.  044,  n.  119.  Caspar,  nos.  158.  159. 

*■  /Ul..  no.  j84.  In  tIBS  RomuAldtti  mentions  the  joctieiurt  m  membw  of  thv 

turia.  Sfon.  Germ.  Hist..  Srriptoreg,  \ix.  427.  Compare  below,  in  p.  66<),  n.  231,  thf 
notice  of  a  curia  held  in  1 147  by  tlio  king^'s  son,  Roj?er,  duke  of  Apulia,  where  Henricnn 
de  Olgia,  who  in  knowo  to  have  been  a  justice  from  1 141  to  1 153  (see  below,  p.  *H4  and 
notes),  is  among  tlit  ivitoeaaee. 

**  '  In  nomiiif  Patris  et  Filii  ot  Spiritus  sancti  amen.  Anno  incamationiH  dominioe 
mtlkeimo  centesimo  quin(|uageumo  octavo,  meose  ianuarii,  indictione .  Vil.,  regni  vero 
domini  W.  Dei  gratia  gloriodsdui  n0»  SMSii^  doeatae  Apolie  et- priBeifMitaa  Oapna 
anno  viii".  duratiis  vero  domini  R.  gloriosi  ducis  Apulie  karisRimi  filii  «ui  anno  iii", 
felioiter  amen.  Nos  Raynaldus  de  Tuna  et  Aveaellus  de  Petralia  et  iudex  de  Tarento 
ragaKi  onrie  magistri  iustioiarii  per  boo  presens  scriptum  memorie  mandamns  qualiter 
ex  preoepto  lIa(ionis]  rna^ii  ammirati  ammiitatorum]  audivimus  et  intel* 

loximus  <|ua«dam  rontrovorsias  que  versebantur  inter  Gisulfum  de  Sicli«  ro^nuni  iutti- 
cianum  et  Robertum  Brittum  et  eas  subecripto  fine  terminaTimiu.  Videlicet  predktun 
GisuI(fus]depoflvitqQerinH)niam  adTentnBobertomBcittamqQodlpsetenrtiatqQoadaBi 
duo<4  villanos  rmos  plnto.i  sua  dp  Siclis  continebat.  .  .  .  Scripfif  Sanctonis  domini  re^ji* 
notarius  anno,  mense.  et  indiotione  predictis.  iJtSignum  proprie  m&nua  Raynakii  de 
Tom  regalis  omrie  instiriMiL  [torn  off]  inyaXifs  Kufmji  «r^r^  6  raparrv^  My/mfm 
9pooo/u>i0»  iripot  otKtiif  x«p<. .  •  •  Matheus  domini  regifl  notariu».  ]  Burgundis 

regis  iuMticiarii.*  Original  in  collootion  of  charters  from  MeaHina  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  MS.  Lat.  nouv.  acq.  2581,  no.  la.  Burgundis  is  likewise  justiciar  in 
1168  (Hugo  FaloMMliu,  p.  14»\,  bat  in  mltliar  eaae  U  anything  Mid  of  •  oonneziiMi 
witb  tlip  tmifjna  ruria.  M  Qarufi,  DoemmgHlh  p>.  81« 

•*  Vatican  MS.  Lat.  8034,  f.  30. 

**  Hugo  Faloandw,     140 ;  of .  p.  135,  wiiere  the  mMter  jnstieoi  m«  Ulworioe 

members  nf  the  larger  curia.  **  Doc.  etor.  tic^  xn,  2*  p.  31. 

"  Cusa,  i.  327  ;  Gregorio,  Consi4krazioni,  bk.  ii,  oh.  2,  n.  32. 
**  Oarofalo,  Tatnlarmm  regiae  Captllae,  p.  34. 

**  Among  tb«  witnesses  to  Quoon  Joanna's  maniogii  ■ottlomont.  RainoMiia 

and  I'erHicun  witnenn  a  nalc  to  the  dunno  hamnum  in  the  Same  year !  Doe,  ttot.  tie,, 
xix.  165  ;  Siragusa.  //  Regno  di  Ouglieimo  I,  i.  193. 

GaniB.  Doemmti,  p.  191. 
••■  Val  :\T<  Lat  ft20l .  fT  1 1  v,  102  v,  103.    Probably  Sanctoru.s  is  the  rajnl  notary 
of  this  name  who  attests  from  1156  to  1160:  supra,  n.  92  ;  Hittoriae  fiukim  Momu' 
m«ifa»Tii.im{  8ingnM,l08.  eA..  ii.p.  ndii.  Ot.  Kohr.  pp.  55, 0& 

G«rail»  Dtpemncnfi.  p.  207.  •     Anh.  thr.  $ie.,  niu.  130. 
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matanoes  after  1168  is  anything  said  of  other  members  of  the 
magna  mrta;  apparently  its  judioial  ftinotions  have  passed  to 

a  body  of  professional  justices."*' 

The  intermediate  place  between  the  magna  curia  and  the  city 
judges  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  provincial  justiciars  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  organizing  ability 
of  Roger  II.  The  title  iusticiariu.'i  does  not  appear  in  the  south 
until  1136,  many  years  after  it  was  in  current  use  in  England 
and  Normandy,  and  is  in  all  probability  of  Norman  origin  ;  but 
Uie  institutioii  of  piovuioial  judges  may  well  be  oonneoted  with  the 
Kpiral  OefianKot  of  the  Bysantine  admiiustiation»  as  peipetuated 
in  the  *  judge  of  all  Oabbiia '  who  is  fomid  in  1000  and  later.''** 
The  extension  of  this  arrangement  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1135,  in  which  year  King  Roger 
commissioned  the  bi^op  elect  of  Capua  and  Haymo  de  Aigentia, 
lord  of  Cicala, to  administer  justice  to  all  complainants  in  the 
newly  acquired  principality  of  Capua. In  May  1136  we  find 
royal  justiciars,  apparently  three  in  number,  at  Trani,***  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  three  other  justiciars  at  Taranto.**" 
Then  comes  a  period  when,  doubtless  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of 
soothem  Italy  by  Loihair,  we  lose  sight  of  aQ  snob  officers,  and 
they  reappear  only  with  iJie  re-estaUiahment  of  royal  authority 
and  the  development  of  administratiTe  organization  in  1140 
and  the  years  immediately  following.^  The  records  which  have 
reached  us  from  these  years,  though  fragmentary,  show  justioiara 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1142  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Salerno,  and  T.ampus  de  Fasanella  appear  at  Salerno,"* 
and  in  1144  we  find  Hugh,  count  of  Moliso,  at  Trivento'"  and 
Gibeles  de  Loha  and  Robert  Kletzes  in  Calabria.^^^   In  1146  the 

*M  Of.  ChAlandon.  iL  638. 

Cf.  StuMw.  ConJitilntional  ffiilDtif,  i.  37S  ;  Nie^r,  ]i  101.  The  earlicKt  form  in 
Sicily  would,  however,  iteem  to  be  ituttjicantu  or  itultjicator.  See  above,  p.  U42, 
and  the  nhnaem  below,  119^  118, 182. 

Montfaucon.  Palotogrofkia  gneea,  pp.  3M,  401.  Cf.  Cbspar,  pp.  900-11 ; 
Mayer,  u.  39G-8. 

**  Haymo  is  OMntioned  in  1136(?).  Naples  archives,  Fondo  Mont«  Vergine,  xxxix. 
1 1  in  114S,  Caspar,  no.  159,  archiven  of  (  ava,  xxv.  69  ;  and  in  11 4d.  ibid,  jxn,  81. 

>•  Alexander  Telese,  ut.  c.  3        R«.  p.  144).  Cf.  Oaapar,  p.  307. 

>*  Ganill,  Documenti,  p.  33. 

Gattok,  A«eeMi(me$,  L  854:  ef.  Cbakiidon.  ii.  077. 

"'  rf.  fanpar,  pp.  308  12.  Tli«;  confitable  can  likc!wi«c  b«  tracod  l>  yoml  tlic 
reorganization  of  1 14U :  I'aganus  *  oomestabulus  domiui  regis  Montis  Fusculi ' 
wllaetMt  acluurtar  <rf  Novnuber  1 137  (Napkt  aroldTei,  Fuido  Moate  Veigine,  zM.  10). 

lu  '  In  eaii*  quam  dominoa  OnilMniiia  archiepiscopua  intiua  civitatis  et  dominus 
Lampus  de  Fasanella  regie  insticie  iuxtificatoroR  tenobant  per  iudiciutn  banmum  at 
iudicum  recuperavit,'  January  1142 :  archives  of  La  Cava,  xxv.  3,  38,  40. 

"*  Archives  of  Monto  Cassino,  eapa.  108,  no.  8.  printed  in  Gattola,  HiHorm, 
L840;  cf.  Di  Moo.  Annali,  x.  131. 

"*  Rivigta  atorica  calabrtw,  1898,  p.  39U  ;  Marc,  Plan  eitui  Corpus  dtr  gritehi»cke» 
Vi^ndtn,  p.  70,  no.  S. 
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king's  justice  holds  oonrt  wttb  the  catepan  of  Barletta.^"'  In  1 1 48 
four  justioiaro  sit  in  a  case  atFesoara^  and  two  others  at  Aquino."' 
In  many  instancos  the  same  Judges  can  be  followed  year  after 
year.  Thus  in  Sicilv,  William  Valerius  and  Avenel  de  Petralia 
are  found  in  1145,  1150,  1151,  and  1153,  as  well  as  in  an  undated 
record  of  this  reign,^^®  while  Avenel,  as  well  as  William  of  Pozzuoli 
and  Rainaldus  de  Tusa,  who  appear  as  members  of  the  same 
court  in  1 145,  can  be  traced  under  William  I."*  At  Bari  \^^Uiam 
de  Tivilla  and  Robert  the  aenesohal  aie  nmitiofied  in  Roger's 
reign  and  again  m  1156 ;  ^  and  in  the  region  of  Salerno  Fiorius 
de  Camerata,  justioe  with  Lampus  de  FaaaneUa  in  1150  and  1151, 
is  in  office  as  late  as  1178.^  Tn  the  distant  Capitanata  Henry  de 
Ollia,  justice  as  early  as  1141,^'  sits  with  Boheniond  Britto  at 
Dragonara  in  1 148  and  at  Vieste  on  the  coast  of  Monte  Gargano 
in  1163.^  Evidently  a  group  ol  jusiioes  was  assigned  to  a  par- 

***  '  Presentibiu  Saiuone  regali  iostitiario  et  Petro  de  Sftlmuo  ragio  eaUigtato 
eiiifldom  civiutis  neoDon  Bu«antio  et  GadeUito  iudiotboi,*  Janniy  1146:  MohivM 

of  Monte  Caasino,  penrnmonodi  Barlottn.  no.  »3. 

"*  Archives  of  Muutu  Cassino,  caps.  120,  fasc.  10  a,  no.  114  (1).  printed  in  Guttola. 
J7MtoHa,L  IM. 

'  Dum  ego  Machabcus  iudox  Aquinatb  civitatil  flMOm  in  curia  ijuam  Atpnulfus 
Casertanus  et  Hector  Atini  regales  iiuticiaiii  [tenebMkt]  ill  palatio  AquinenaiB  epi«copii 
pio  iwtiBift  faoieiida  et  lU  adeiaet  domfarai  Oiuffinae  eiosdeiii  urbb  pootifex  aliique 

qjnamplurea  homines : '  Archives  of  Monto  Caatuno,  PriviUgui  S.  MoAri  Areprwn  Dti, 
p,  42.    Atenulfua  waa  chamberlain  in  1145-C  ;  infra,  p.  059. 

Garufi,  DoeumciUi,  pp.  57,  62,  118  ;  Kehr,  Urkunden,  p.  431. 
"*  Supra,  p.  H42.  n.  <.K2 ;  Gsmfi.  Doeumenti,  pp.  81*  118 ;  Cusa,  I.  74.  317. 

Cfidice  diptomntictt  hnresr,  v.  190.    Robert  appears  as  justirc  with  the  catcpeD 
Leo  in  Ckstober  of  the  same  year :  Monte  Caasiuo,  pergamene  di  Barletta,  no.  75. 
^  See  below,  p.  648. 

Crudo,  La  Santi^-^imn  TriniUi  di  IV  p.  '240.  In  1 144  we  aico  find.  '«{>signuin 
manus  Henrioi  de  Ollia  iiutifioarii  domiui  nostri  magnifioi  regis :  *  Naples  aichivee* 
MoiiMteri  loppreMl,  L  40. 

'  Anno  dominioe  inoamaoiooia  millesimo  centcximo  quadn^esimo  nono  neue 
octubris  indicionc  diiodocima,  regnante  domino  noHtro  Roggerio  in\ ittis.^imo  rcge. 
breve  recordaciuuiH  factum  a  uobia  Guillelmo  Draconarie  iudico  et  Delceteho  Floren- 
tinenni  iudioe,  qaaliter  nolns  pTeaentibus  aliiiqne  vim  jdooeb  inferios  aimotetis 
dompniis  lohannea  Dei  gratia  pcrli-sie  sancti  Leonardi  prior,  que  sita  o«t  inter  Sipontum 
et  Candelarium  in  Lama  Volari,  et  dompnua  Attenulfua  eiusdem  ecclesie  prepoaitua 
et  domimui  Petnii  aeeerdoe  et  alB  ftetfes  prephate  eeeferie  TeBemnt  Dneonaiiem 
eoruin  querimoniam  proponentea  coram  domino  Enrico  do  OUia  et  Acboamundo 
l,«tcj  Bructono  rogia  iusticiariis  iladem  curiam  regent  ibua  de  epiacopo  Campo 
Oneonarie  qui  quaadam  terras  eorum  monasterio  pertineatee  indebite  molestabat : ' 
Md..  i.  GO. 

'  Breve  recordalionis  adqtie  convenioiitio  fiiffuin  a  me  Martinf>  dc  .\vaIcrio. 
l|ttaUter  habui  altorcationem  cum  domino  Rumanu  abUate  Tremitane  inaule  de  quodam 
loeo  oMOli  iutidiee  qui  diritar  in  Beedone,  node  legeB  pieeepio  stetinuie  in  cMtete 
Vc-ti  <(u.-\m  domino  Henrico  do  Ollia  et  Boamundo  Brettone  regalibaM  iuaticiariiit 
et  Riccardo  de  OUia  et  Gentile  de  Caniano  et  Guilielmo  de  Gradoiuoae  et  Ionatha6 
de  leoliitelle  et  Uberto  de  CeToUo  oomeitabalo  eo  fiindolfo  AUrao  et  Fetro  iodieltai 
Vestie.'  Among  the  witne«iae.H, '  signum  sancte  cruci>t  feci  niaoibuB  meis  ego  Boamundoi 
Brittone  regalia  iuaticiarius : '  Cartularj'  of  Trcmiti  in  the  Vatican.  .M.S.  Lat.  10657. 
L  68  ;  and  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  at  Naples,  M!S.  xiv.  A.  30.  f.  2t«  \ .  Geatilts  de 
OuiienowM  jnttioieretBeriiiiin?:  QrndOk  FnMeci,  p.  236. 
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ticular  region  for  ii  series  of  years,  but,  except  in  Calabria,^^  they 
do  not  seeni  as  yet  to  have  received  the  title,  which  we  find  under 
Roger's  successors,  of  justice  of  the  district. For  the  reigns 
of  VVilham  I  and  William  11  the  evidence  is  somewhat  more 
abundant,  but  does  not  indicate  any  fundamental  changes  in  the 
institution.  The  professional  element  is  more  clearly  discer- 
nible,**' but  the  influence  of  the  great  lords  continues  to  make 
itself  felt  in  the  administration  of  royal  justice,  and  in  some 
cases  we  know  that  the  office  of  justiciar  was  an  hereditary 
dignity  in  certain  famihe«.**®  Magistri  imikmrii  now  make  their 
appearance  in  the  provinces  in  the  person  of  men  of  the  rank  and 
station  of  the  counts  of  Andria,*'®  Catanzaro,**'  Caserta,  Loritello, 
and  Lecce  ;  and.  accompanied  by  other  justices,  they  preside, 
singly  or  in  pairs,  over  a  court  w  hich  includes  barons  and  eccle- 
siastics of  high  rank  and  is  evidently  more  important  than  the 
ordinary  justiciar's  court.***  The  court  of  the  ordinary  justiciar, 
or  justiciars,  is  still  oomposed  of  certain  local  judges  and  a  number 
of  barons  or  honi  hofnwMS^  Generally  the  chamberlain  *^  of  the 
district  is  a  member,  with  or  witihout  the  title  of  jnstimar ;  be 
may  also  hold  a  oonrt  of  his  own,***  but  beyond  the  fact  that  the 

^  J{ivi4ta  storica  caiabrese,  1 898,  p.  3U0.  Compare  the  assize  of  1  ISO,  Caspar,  no.  22S. 

»•  dnhiidon.  iL  080.  For  Val  di  Crati  see  also  Vat.  MS.  Lai.  8222, 1.  60  (1 175) ; 
MdlorGalAbri*,  V»t.  M8.  Lat.  8084,  f.  aO(lwfora  1165);  TtioelMa^SyUtibiufnueanm 
Jlembranarum,  p.  21)4. 

Ks}>ecially  wliere  we  can  lirnl  a  local  iudejc  acting  as  royal  justiciar.  So 
Amonuius*  Cod.  dtpl.  barege,  v.  21U.  223.  229,  233,  234,  241.  24o.  249,  298;  and 
da  Botonto,  ML  v.  101, 2S2,  S80,  CataiD^iw  Baromm,  p.  S71»,  Mi/ra.p.  647,  n.  148. 

"*  Thus  Henricui  do  OlBa  was  uucceoded  by  his  eon  Geoffrey,  who  grmnts  as 
*  Gofiredus  OIlio  divina  providente  dementia  comes  Alesino  ft  repalis  iuKticiariiM 
(iomim  Uonrici  OlUe  bone  memorie  heres  et  hlius ' :  Cartulary  of  Tremiti  (Naples 
MS.  xiT.  A.  SO),  1  60t.  OomparBafeluTesof  La  OftTa,  1, 7 ;  and  MmatoiivAer^ptoraf, 
ii.  2.  col.  1010. 

JJon.  Germ.  II iM.,  ScrijAorei^,  xix.  443. 

*  Contra  pacem  regiam  et  oont^a  quod  iussum  fuerat  ab  illusUi  oomite  Uugone 
OataBMrii  magistro  hutidario  et  oouMttabulo  tothw  Calaliri« :  *  Vat.  MB.  lat  8084, 
£.30v. 

Cf.  Chalandoii,  ii.  <iSl~4.  For  other  instances  !<ee  l^i  M«"o,  x.  347;  2Uuratori. 
IL  2,  col.  903 ;  Qudltn  und  ForschungtUt  iz.  245 ;  archives  of  Monte  Cassino,  caps.  101, 
no.  61  (1172) ;  archives  of  La  Cava,  zxzviiL  34  (1182). 

"'  e.g.  Gattda,  JeesMtfoMt,  i  982 ;  Di  Moih  z.  847 ;  Cod.  iifl.  barue,  880; 
Crudo,  Veno/i(i,  p.  2.')5  ;  and  in  the  Naples  archives,  pergameno  di  Matera,  no.  16 
(ca.  117.-,),  Monasteri  ^oppressi,  ii.  99  (1175).  iii.  216.  217,  218  (1180),  242  (1182). 
Compare  also  Niese,  QMeizyebung,  p.  134,  u.  6;  and  on  the  boni  homineSr  Gay, 
J^'/iolw  MMiofMfe,  p.  060  f. 

Or  frequently  the  constable :  Atii  dttta  R.  Aecadim  in  di  Archtologia  (Naplett),  iv. 
367  ;  Crudo,  Venosa,  2iH  (where  the  Vat.  MS.  I^t.  8222,  f.  58  v.  ha.H  '  i  c>riiis  iusticiarius 
et  comestabulus  * ) ;  archives  of  La  Cava,  1,41;  2«aples  archives,  Foudo  Monte  Vergine, 
idTLS8(*antadomiBtim  HectpremMontfaftnottli  oomertalwihun  at  laghiiniintioiafhit*, 
in  1 174) ;  RoMtgna  pugliae,  ztU.  A7;  Arthimo  tkrico  per  le  Tivmnet  mafokkme, 
iz«346;  UghelH,  vi.  552. 

***  See,  for  example,  the  notices  of  the  courts  held  by  the  master  chamberlain 
€>§  Apulia  and  the  Tm  di  Lavoio  BemMdni  ia  1 188  (Del  Giodioa,  Codiec  HpUmaUeo, 
appk,  ndii ;  Napke  aieUree,  petganiaiM  di  Ooimto,  no.  37)  and  in  1188  (Uf^elli, 
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chamberlain  is  particularly  conoerned  with  the  king's  rights  and 
the  king's  oflRcials,'^  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
draw  with  precision  the  line  separating  his  juhsdiction  from  that 
of  the  justices.** 

According  to  an  assize  which  probably  goes  back  to  Roger  Il's 
reign,  the  justices  have  jurisdiction  over  robbery,  house-breaking, 
aasanlto  on  the  highway,  rape,  homioide,  ordeals,  eoimiiiiie 
crHitiiitMii»  aiBcm,  and  all  forfeitiiVBB  which  place  the  offender  at 
the  meray  of  the  curia  as  legafda  his  person  or  his  |»qierty ; 
while  leaser  oflFenoes  were  sabjeot  to  the  oontral  of  the  baiviiJ" 
A  similar  distinction  betwera  the  higher  and  lower  jurisdiction 
is  drawn  in  various  royal  grants  to  ecclesiastical  lords  in  which 
the  legaiian  pleas  are  carefully  resenred.^*  The  list  of  offences 

Ttt.  MS),  and  by  hb  suooeMor  John  in  1167  (Gattok.  AeeeagionM^  L  282).  The 

ohunberloin  may  also  call  himself  junticmr  :  *  Sam  mams  reiiius  ramcrarius  ct  iusti- 
iiuiiu,'  at  S.  Clemeate  and  Sulmona  ia  Uti3  (Bibliotb^ue  ^{ationale,  MS.  L«t.  5411. 
f .  266) :  *  oomm  domino  Aehille  regb  inatidario  terco  Idrontiet  oamoraiio  Basilio[ate].' 
in  1175  (Naples  archives.  Mouasteri  HopprosNi,  Li.  09).  Robert,  chamberlain  of  Valde 
8<|pii  and  justiciar,  below,  p.  »k>4.  ii.  lit!  ;  cf.  Vat.  MS.  Lat.  H-i-it*.  f.  (\0. 

>**  Mayor,  iL  410.  For  other  iubtaucea  noo  Caspar,  uo.  I:ii8,  and  thepreoeding  note. 
The  following  illartEKtea  the  regolar  natare  of  the  ehamberiain'a  jniisdiotion : 
'  Dnm  florainus  Guilielmus  An^eri  filius  aupraacripti  domini  nostri  regis  camerariuo 
curiam  in  Samum  secundum  mandatum  regium  iusticiam  onmilnu  sue  baiulationia 
f aetonis  teneret,  et  noa  Emioui  et  lohannea  indieaa  Sanl  et  lohannea  et  Rioeaidw 
indices  Nucorio  in  oadem  curia  ex  mandate  ipeiuH  camorarii  iiirl-s  dicendi  causa 
itederemuB,  .  .  .  audivimus  aacras  regies  litteras  ip»i  domino  canwrario  trasnuMaa 
a  regie  maiestate  ut  omnia  n^otia  de  oameraiiatu  principatuii  Selemi  et  oause  que 
onto  earn  ymdnat  inete  et  rationabiliter  detenninaiontar,  ot  pro  defect  u  iuri.<4  ipsa 
matfnifica  curia  quo  arduis  ot  magnia  negotits  intenta  emtet  non  defnUL-Hretiir : ' 
Archivofl  of  La  Cava,  xxxx.  34  (USd).  In  the  following  case  the  chamboriaui  ot  ihv 
eonnt  of  Lsaina  may  well  have  heen  aelinff  aa  anboidhmte  to  the  ooont  in  the  eo«at*a 
rft]>acit  y  a**  justiciar  (see  above,  p.  (Hi),  note  128) :  the  abbot  of  Tromiti.suinp  in  1 1. "7  the 
abbot  of  h.  Uiovanni  in  Piano,  '  feoit  procilamacionem  Ruberto  Maifridi  tilio  tociua 
t«nro  oomitii  Ooflredi  Aleabe  eameimxio  nt  do  nw  ei  iotttoiam  fa««tet,  qoo  andito 
prefatus  camorarius  me  ex  parte  domini  legia  et  doadni  iwatri  oomitiH  Coffrodi  Hum- 
monnit  ut  ad  torminum  constitutum  preparatus  esaem  ad  iusticiam  faciendam  prefato 
Tremitaue  ecclesie  abbati  in  loco  illo  undo  litigiura  erat.  l^nde  tennino  coDatituto 
adveniente  curia  domini  nostri  regis  oidinata  ambo  aldj  aupradicti  litigii 
difliniendam  in  curia  Hupradicto  loco  advenimus.'  Original  in  the  Chigi  librarj-  at 
Rome.  £.  6.  1(U,  f.  55 ;  copies  in  the  VaUcan,  MH.  Lat.  10057.  f.  »4,  and  at  ^'aples, 
lfaziv.A.80.f.  42r.  We  flad  Joetieian  detefatlng  their  anthoiity  :*  BeeidentibiN 
nobis  iudicibua  Raone  milite  et  iudieo  tilio  Tlugonis  yi>ati  et  lacobo  militc  et  indioe 
filio  Audree  iudiois  qui  ypati  dicitur  et  preoipue  Uectore  miUte  et  iudice  tilio  Bogifii 
a  roge  iudiois  in  oivitate  Cusentie  per  iuatioiarioram  preoeptum  ad  imticiam  optinendaa 
pro  nostri  seosus  capacitate  inter lohanneni  gravarottam  Messino  etiohannem  notarium 
I'atorni '  (1170,  Naples  archivon,  pergamene  Baf!i,  no.  144).  This  waK,  prtibably  later, 
forbidden  :  Cotut.  6tc.,  i.  48.  58,  in  Uuillard-Br6holJea,  iv.  52,  178  ;  cf.  Nieae.  p.  170. 

"  Na36of  thalloitteCha8inoeol]eotlott(«d.BtaadiieoiM,fll)M«o9Dm 
Uffgi  nemannt,  Turin.  IHS4,  p.  13fi)  ff.  Ca«par.  p.  31'2:  Nicse.  Qfi«ftzi^tbung^ 
pp.  104f4b  Certain  additioiu  were  made  to  this  list,  probab^  under  William  II : 
NiaM,  pp.  166-8.  On  the  jmiadiotion  of  tho  ftoMiif  over  kwer  orimea.  eee  ConttHm' 
Hunt*  Siciliuit  L  €0. 66f.  (ed.  HuiUard-Br^holles,  iv.  37  f.) ;  and  compare  Chalandon,  iL 
660 ;  Niese,  p.  166 ;  and  Genuardi,  '  L'ordinamento  giodiziario  in  Sioilia  sot  to  la 
monarcliia  normanna  e  aveva,'  in  Circolo  giuridico,  zxxvi  (1905). 

>*•  OMptt,p.aOT;  Mayer, iL 406;  Beeta, fat Jf iwdiwua gotfaas, pp. 226 1 
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which  belong  to  the  king's  justices  presents  curious  resemblances 
to  the  eoiiMcefiitffiief  held  by  the  duke  in  Normandy,^  while  the 
principle  of  forfeiting  person  or  property  to  the  cum,  confirmed 
by  an  actual  example  related  by  Hugo  FakandnB,'^  suggesta  the 
Anglo-Nonnan  system  of  amerooment  wluch  di^ldee  offences  into 
three  classes,  accordiii^  as  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of  movables, 
of  lands  and  rents,  or  of  life  and  limb.^  The  competence  of  the 
justiciars  also  extended  to  civil  and  administrative  oases.  King 
Roger  is  careful  to  notify  the  judges  of  Calabria  of  his  legislation 
relaAive  to  the  law  of  suooession,^^  and  most  of  the  decisions  of 
which  we  have  record  concern  diq>uted  claims  over  lands  or 
villeins  and  complaints  of  the  exactions  of  royal  officers.^  The 
determination  of  boundaries  was,  particularly  in  Sicily,  a  frequent 
duty  of  the  justices,  and  in  such  matters  considerable  use  was 
made  of  local  inquests  of  old  men  of  the  neighbourhood.^  As 
the  iatii/t  had  oognisance  of  such  dvil  cases  as  did  not  relate  to 
fiefe  or  feudal  tenures,^  it  would  seem  that  the  dvil  jurisdiction 
of  the  jusydars  was  concerned  with  the  dilutes  between  feudal 
tenants ;  indeed,  the  specific  statement  to  this  effect  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Frederick  II  may  well  go  back  to  a  constitution  of 
William  II.  Unless  the  reservation  to  the  cwria  of  cases  con- 
cerning baronies  BiodfeucUi  quatemata  can  be  similarly  carried 
back,^^  uo  difference  can  be  discerned  between  the  matters  which 
were  brought  before  the  magna  euHa  and  thos(  submitted  to  the 
provincial  justices,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  these  were 
simply  two  forms  of  the  same  royal  jurisdiction  ;  but  the 
complaint  would  seem  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  magna  ewria,^*^  and  the  justices  r^larly  act  by  virtue 

Anle,  xxiii.  .504  ;  Ameriran  Hinlorical  Revietc,  xiv.  461  f, 
"*  1>.  141.   Compare  also  the  forfeiture  of  movables  in  1144,  Hiviata  aturica  caltUMrese, 
1S08,  p.  390 ;  And  on  penaltiea  against  penons,  Kehr,  p.  280  n. 

*«  Ante,  zjdiL  fi04f.  On  this  pcineiple  in  Sloflkn  Icsbktkm,  Me  NieM,  pp.  2»f., 
36,  51  f.,  103,  lOS.  Caspar,  no.  2*23. 

Be«idefi  the  ca.-es  cited  by  Chalandon.  ii.  077-9,  Me  Gettole,  Aceettumu,  i,  258 ; 
mad  p.  64*2,  note  ITJ,  p.  544,  notes  ISd  L,  above. 

>«•  Gbipw,  DOS.  S,  188,  145,  SaS ;  GMnfi,  DeetmmUi,  pp.  33,  S7.  81.  118,  ISS; 
Oisa.  i.  326;  Regii  ntapolitalU  arekivii  Monumenta,  v.  245  (1098);  rghelli,  x.  app., 
3SS-6 ;  Tromby,  Sloria  delC  Ordine.  cftrttuiano,  iv,  p.  clxi ;  Minieri  Kiccio,  Saggio,  i.  283. 
Const.  Hie.,  i.  c.  65  (William),  in  Uuillard-Breholles,  iv,  p.  37  ;  cf.  Isie«e,  p.  166b 
*«•  CoMLSiclcUi  IBeee,  pp.  168  fc,  whew  nttentjnii  it  odled  to  the  Hmitotimi, 
by  the  AmIm  of  Northampton,  of  the  juriidietioa  ct  the  itinauMit  jnstioee  to  OMee 

tnvolvint;  nn  mor«  than  half  a  knitrht's  feo. 

***  Ho  wiien  the  legislation  of  W'lliiam  1  or  11  directs  tlial  unoUumed  »erfs  should  be 
^tttflod  over  to  the  magna  enrie.  it  evidently  meeae  not  thet  they  en  ell  to  be  eent  to 
Palermo,  but  that  they  arc  to  bo  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  king's  oowt ;  Ocuut. 
Sic,  in.  cc.  34,  35  (ed.  Huillard-Br^hollee.  iv.  142) ;  cf.  infra,  n.  191. 

***  *Ho»  GuillolmuB  de  Mansellera  et  GUrisse  vir  at  uxor  de  oivitete  Uoree  pariter 
<l«olnnanie  qvontem  dondne  Boetoohie  olim  veoenfaiEi  ebfaetina  moneeteni  eeaote 
BfAiie  de  Brundisio  detolit  saorM  litteras  ex  parte  sancte  regie  maieatetiR  domino 
Ottrerio  tene  Idranti  i«gio  tnetioiuio  et  domiao  indioi  lleiori  de  Botonto  teire  Beri 
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of  a  royal  writ.  The  small  number  of  extant  writs,  and  particu- 
larly the  absence  of  any  such  treatise  as  that  of  Glanvill,  precludes 
a  comparison  with  the  procedure  in  contemporary  England, 
where  tlie  writ-process  had  evidently  reached  a  much  higher 
point  of  development. 

To  the  student  of  Anglo-Norman  institutions,  the  most  interest- 
ing  aspect  of  the  judicial  organizatioii  of  the  Siciliao  Idngdoni  is 
the  questioii  whether  there  existed  a  system  of  itinerant  jnstioes. 
Ifayer,  the  only  writer  who  has  seen  the  significance  of  this  point, 
asserts  that  there  was  a  connecting  Unk  of  this  sort  between  the 
cmtral  and  the  local  courts ;  but,  unfortunately,  little  of  the 
evidence  he  cites  in  support  of  this  statement  will  bear  examina- 
tion,^** and  the  problem  must  bo  attacked  anew.  It  should  be 
observed  at  the  outset  that  the  local  justices  whom  we  have  been 
considering  were  not  necessarily  itinerant  justices  in  the  English 
sense;  they  are, or  tend  to  become,  justices  for  a  particular  district, 
and  while  they  hold  court  in  difiFerent  towns  of  the  region,^  their 
functions  did  not  in  themselTes  invoiye  any  doeer  relations  with 
^  central  euna  than  is  implied  in  the  transmisaon  of  the  royal 
writs  imder  which  they  acted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sicilia]i 
IdngBhip  was  less  ambnlatoiy  than  the  Anglo-Norman,^  so  that 
theie  was  greater  need  of  some  eyetdm  of  provincial  visitation 
by  officers  of  th^  central  government.  Can  we  follow  justices 
throngh  differenl^  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or,  better  yet,  can  we 

ragio  ntttidario,  in  quibus  continebatur  quod  ipam  vnaBtbilfai  abbatiaM  in  ucrm  rogiA 
curia  conquesta  fuorat  do  riobiH  ()u<xi  nos  dixitagiTeratnus  prenominatum  monaHterhim 
de  torrU  que  huuI  in  luoo  OviduJe'  (1175  ?):  Naples  archive*,  Monaateh  «>oppreMi, 
iLW.  For  other  OMea  broach  befon  tba  mag$ta  ewria  see  U^idli,  tL  812,  x  app., 
371. 377 ;  Tromby,  loc.cii.,  iv,  p.  ozlviii ;  Del  Oiiidkek  OcHu  Hfbrnatieo,  L  mpp^  H, 
liii  i  Doe.  tlor.  tie.,  xvi.  2,  p.  121. 

*•  When  this  svidenee  (iL  80»-406)  is  aepexmted  from  other  matter  and  sifted. 
Mayer'u  concluiiion  an  to  the  existence  of  itinerant  jiuticet  It  fonnd  to  rest  on  three 
inatMloee.  The  tirHt  of  these  (p.  400,  n.  107)  the  prcRence  of  seven  or  eight  jtutices 
•t  ajndgement  of  the  curia  at  Palermo  in  1 144,  a  number  which  he  oonsiden  explicable 
only  on  the  theory  that  mott  of  them  were  provincial  joatioes.  The  dooumMit  from 
which  tliis  Ih  taken  is,  however,  in  this  form,  a  forgerj-  (Kehr,  pp.  3*21  ff.  ;  Caspar, 
no.  loii),  and  in  tlie  original  version  but  one  judge  appears,  William  of  Fouuoli.  who 
is  found  regolarly  at  Balermo.  In  the  seoond  «aso  (p^  400.  n.  118%  for  womm 
unaccountable  reason  Mayer  places  at  Capua  a  transaction,  witnesswl  by  two  judges 
of  the  magna  curia,  which  plainly  oocurted  at  Palermo  (Doe.  ttor.  tic,  six.  165). 
The  third  example  b  the  pfeeeaee  of  Flovhw  de  Oamenta  m  m  member  of  tiie  enria  at 
Messinain  HUH.  which  isdiscussed  below,  p.  049.  Mayer's  power  of  jumping  at  conclusions 
in  ilhistrated  by  bin  a^Hertion  that  the  circuits  established  by  the  Assize  of  Northampton, 
the  first  *  Bildung  fester  Besirke  f  iir  die  justiciarii were  borrowed  from  Sicily,  where, 
if  we  ooant  tlie  mnurariM,  the  nnmlMr  of  justioss  wasngnbify  tlnoo— qvile  ^Kiring 
the  instances  where  the  number  of  justices  in  the  south  was  not  three,  and  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  English  cizouits  were  in  a  constant  state  of  change  throtighout 
Henry  II's  idgn.   Mayer's  xesnlts  an  accepted  by  Niese.  p.  104. 

**•  That  the  justices  made  regular  visits  to  certain  places  in  their  district  appears 
from  a  document  of  1 170  which  fixes  certain  boundaries  for  8.  Filij^  d'Aigiri>  (Ganifi* 
Doetunenti,  p.  119) :  "  et  diffinit  in  feram  uU  iostitiarii  solebaBt  figers  teotoria.' 
This  is  i^aiii  from  the  rojal  itinenrios. 
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see  jiiBtioefl  of  the  magna  curia  also  holding  local  courts  ?  The 
efridenoe  is  not  abundant,  but  it  \»  clear,  and  so  far  as  it  goes 
seems  suflRcient  to  establish  the  existence  of  such  a  connexi<m  of 
the  magna  curia  with  the  local  administration. 

In  1168  the  decision  of  a  dispute  between  tlie  monasteries 
of  St.  Eufemia  and  Bagnara  in  a  court  held  by  the  archbishop 
of  Keggio  and  the  bishoj)  of  Anglf)na,  Malta,  and  Mazzara,  is 
attested  by  Abdenagus,  master  juutice  of  the  royal  curia?^  Ah 
the  court  wbb  held  at  Messina  where  the  king  then  was,  this  is 
not  oondnaYe,  but  in  1185  we  find  Sanetoms,  master  justioe 
of  iStub  maigna  ewna,  bidding  ooart  at  Messina '  as  was  his  oustom*." 
It  may,  however,  be  niged  that  in  Sicily  the  judges  of  the  ma^t 
emia  may  have  performed  the  functions  which  elsewhere  fell  to  the 
ordinary  justices ;  so  let  us  turn  to  Pescara,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  kingdom.  Here  in  1175  Robert,  count  of  Loritello  and 
master  justice,  holds  court  with  the  judges  of  the  w«(//mi  ci/rm  and 
others,  and  the  charter  reciting  the  judgement  is  signed  by  two 
members  of  the  magna  curia,  Master  Peter  and  Master  Thomai? 
de  Carbonara.^**  Another  example  is  that  of  Florius  de  Camerata, 
who  is  found  as  justiciar  in  the  region  of  Ssilemo  between  1150 
and  1178.^  Now  in  1168,  as  Mayer  has  pointed  out,  he  is 
present  at  the  magna  evria  at  Messina  and,  possibly  as  master 
justioiar,  is  one  of  those  who  render  judgement  against  the 
count  of  Molise ;  ^  and  his  relationa  to  the  royal  court  are 
so  close  that  the  king  sends  him  as  one  of  the  emissaries  to  fetch 
Princess  Joanna  in  1176.^''  In  1172  we  find  him  holding  court, 
with  the  justice  Lucas  Guarna.  at  Larino,  Eboli,  and  Salerno, 
and  in  the  interval  visiting  the  magna  regia  curia^  where  he  receives 

*  Ego  AUMUgOB  fiUni  Anibalis  r«gie  curie  magiatw  inctltiftriiM  intorfui  «t 

mibt^crip^i : '  Vat.  MS.  I4I  8034,  f.  31  v. 

'Efiov  ^ayT6pov  fttyiXov  Kptrov  fttydKip  ^yiKi^f  Kutntjf  rp  ir«5X«(  WtcnifVTi  Kara 
TV  ovv^ts  Kiprifi  KparoUvrt :  Vat.  M8.  Lat.  8201,  tl.  103, 102  v.  The  Latin  ventiuu 
{ibid,,  1  IIt)  liM :  *  Dnm  nm  SaaetoniB  nuigne  einle  magibtar  iwtickiitii  in 
urbe  Mesaana  more  solito  curiam  ti  iieniimn.*  Both  MS  witMMad:  *  i{lS«B0(0ra8 
magne  regie  curie  magister  iuatitiariiw.' 

^  *  Not  Roboitiu  paktfaw  oomea  RotaBi  magiater  iortitiaifaia  . . .  earn  apud 
Atemum  curiam  lagmmua  . . .  cum  iuilicibus  magna  curia,  nobiacum  babantilraa  in 
prefata  curia  .  .  .  decrevimus  ...»}«  Ego  inagiHtAr  Putrua  magne  curie  iudex  qui  banc 
ttententiam  dictavi  et  in  hao  cartula  me  Kcripni.  4*  Thomas  de  Carbonara  qui 
huio  aaolaialia  interfui  ei  me  in  liae  cartula  scripei.*  Early  copy  in  archivea  of  Monte 
CSassino,  caps.  Ill,  faac.  3,  no.  28,  printetl  in  Cattola,  Jlitinrin.  i.  14'2,  and  .4rrriiionf 
i.  265.  While  Thomas  of  Carbonara  doeH  not  tiign  as  justiciar,  he  and  Peter  appear 
togellMr  aa  imikn  in  tlia  pcaanMo. 

Ca«par,  no.  224  ;  Del  Giudice,  ('<nlirr  DipUmnlico,  i.  app.  liii-h  i :  ai-^hiTaa  Of 
La  Ckva.  I,  8  (1174);  Bomualdus,  in  ilun.  Germ.  Hut.,  Seriptores,  xix.  400. 

V*  Hugo  Faloandui,  p.  140 ;  Mayer,  ii.  400.  Mayer  in,  however,  wrong  in  identify- 
ing him  with  tiie  index  Tarentinus,  who  is  otherwise  Icnown  (see  »Jbo^  p.  642), 
and  the  passage  of  Faloandna  doea  not  neceaaarily  mean  that  Fkoiua  waa  one  of  the 
master  justicea. 

*"  BomnaUm,  loe.  eii.,  p.  442 ;  Benedict  of  BataKboniugh,  L  IIS. 
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iiiHtructions  to  have  the  customs  of  Conieto  reduced  to  writing. 
The  association  of  justice  and  finance  was  less  close  in  Sicily 
than  under  the  Anglo-Norman  system  ;  nevertheless  we  are 
justified  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  comiexion  between  central 
and  local  administration  by  examples  drawn  from  the  adminiBtra- 
Uve  jurifldiotioii  of  the  dimna,  Oeofikey  de  Moac,  {mcperim  ol 
the  dmna  in  Febnuiy  and  October  1172,  ti^jppeam  in  the  interval 
as  master  justice  of  the  Val  dlNoto.^  Two  years  eariier  gaytns 
Richard,  of  the  duana,  left  Palermo  to  investigato  losiee  of  royal 
property  in  the  region  of  Messina.^**  In  1174  Eugene,  master 
of  the  dvana  baronum,  assembles  a  curia  at  Salerno  to  hear 
complaints  against  royal  officers;*^*  in  1178  he  holds  court  at 
Minori  and  Nocera  to  decide  a  dispute  between  the  citizens  of 
Amalfi  and  those  of  Ravello.  Walter  Moac,  master  of  the 
duana  haronuin  and  the  duana  de  secretis.  had  considered  a  phase 
of  the  same  dispute  at  Minori  and  At  rani ;  hi  July  1177  he  is 
at  Messina ;  in  May  1178,  at  Salerno  ;  in  Fetoiaiy  1179, 
at  Barletta.^ 

How  much  of  regularity  and  system  entered  into  these  local 
▼isitations  on  the  part  of  justioes  and  fiscal  ofBoers  the  surviving 
evidence  does  not  make  dear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  any  special 
class  of  matters  was  reserved  for  their  consideration  ;  but  while 
the  institution  may  have  differed  in  many  points  of  detail  from 
its  Anglo-Norman  parallel,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  could  have 
suggested  its  establishment.  The  name  justiciar  points  clearly  to 
Norman  influence,  and  while,  as  we  lia\c  seen,  the  provincial 
ju.stices  may  well  have  grown  out  of  tiic  Byzantine  officials  which 
preceded  them  in  the  south,  no  such  explanation  is  possible  for  the 
itinerant  officers  of  the  ewna,  Nothing  of  the  Idnd  is  found  in 
the  government  of  the  ^rsantine  themes  or  the  Lombard  princi- 
palities ;  nor  can  a  connexion  be  established  with  the  Frankish 
misai  or  with  the  royal  judges  of  Pavia  who  went  about  holding 
court  in  various  parts  of  Lombacdy  and  the  Romagna  in  the 

***  Del  Giudice,  Uk.  cti.  On  th«  other  hand,  th*i  pruaence  oi  local  justicw  raoll 
MHaymodei^TgentUor  FloinMintliee«rwcltlMkii«&tS^  MS. 
284)  is  not  conrluxive  with  respect  to  tlieir  boinn  itinerant  justicow. 

"*  Oaniii,  in  Archivio  ttorieo  itaitano,  tiith  series,  xsvii.  24S ;  ChsUndoa*  iL  68S. 

rov  ir^TOioS  fitfiit  ifuolot  mai  rd  rw  fitWiiw,  «an}vrfa<r<  th  riff  x^pa»        '  Vttt»  lUL 
Lat.  8201,  ff.  226  f.   The  indiction  correspoDdi  to  1170,  the  year  (6680)  to  1171.  On 
gaytus  Richard  see  Garufi,  loc  eit.,  p.  247. 
Areh.  "tor.  niiiHihlano,  ix.  346. 
'**  Caaiera,  Mtntortc  di  Amalfi,  L  3(>4-7. 

»  AiohiT«a  of  La  Cava,  nxvi      printed  above, pw  44B;  ItoiBuldm»  in  Jfon. 

derm.  Hint.,  Scriptt/Tf  \  xix.  400. 

Sttidi  e  DoeumetUi  di  Sloria  e  VtrMo,  xuL  275  (1901). 
»  Mn3wr,iL400:  Poupaidln, tttdt to In$liMia»§ 4m Wngipnte fcwinwht 
de  nuOie  tHiniiomik  (Fteb,  1907)b  pf>  flO-0. 
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period  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  for  in  the  twelfth  century  these 
offioen  httre  beoome  localised  and  tiie  judksial  authority  of  the 
emperors  m  Italy  reaches  its  lowest  pmnt  under  King  Rogec^s 
oootemporaries,  Lothair  and  Conrad  III.'**  In  England  and 
Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  Heniy  I  had  eetaUiahed  a  syatem 
of  judicial  and  fiscal  visitations,^  which  could  hardly  haire 
iailed  to  he  brought  to  the  notice  of  Rciger  II,  and  the  rdations 
between  the  two  kuigdoms  under  Henry  II  were  such  as  to  keep 
the  Sicilian  rulers  well  informed  of  the  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  institution.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  distance  must 
have  been  less  important  than  the  essential  similarity  of  the 
problem  which  the  two  central  governments  had  to  solve. 

IV 

As  regards  fiscal  matters,  the  existence  of  a  well-developed 
financial  administration  in  Sicily  has  naturally  suggested  the  likeli- 
hood of  some  connexion  with  the  equally  precocious  organization 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  exchequer:  and  hy  Bishop  Stuhbs.^^  as  well 
as  by  Pauli  and  Hart  wig. ^"^  resemblances  between  the  two 
systems  were  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  English  ministers 
of  King  Roger  in  the  formative  period  of  the  Sicilian  state. 
Sicilian  scholars,  however,  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  in- 
fluence might  equally  well  have  been  exerted  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  Thomas  Brown,  while  Amari  emphasized  the 
essential  diversity  of  the  two  institutions,  due,  he  declared,  to 
the  perpetuation  by  the  Sicilian  sovereigns  of  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  All  such  disousdon,  so  far  as  it  touches 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  has  been  of  a  rather  supeifidal 
character,  and  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  at  the  outset  how 
alight  is  the  basis  for  any  scientific  comparison.  While  the  origin 
of  the  exchequer  still  remains  obscure,  its  workings  under 
Henry  n  are,  thanks  to  the  Dialogus  and  the  Pipe  Rolls,  under- 
stood with  greater  accuracy  and  fullness  than  any  other  institution 
of  that  age,  and  the  surviving  roll  of  Hemy  I  j  ustifies  us  in  canying 

>••  Of.  Fickcr,  Fortekungen  mr  Rtkka-  «mf  RedUageaehithU  JkOitm^  ii.  42  ff.,  188. 

iii  42-4.  421-5,  458. 

For  England  see  btubUi,  CawtitvUional  UinU/ry,  i.  423  f. ;  for  ^'ormandy, 
Haaldw,  Tk€  AimtnutraHtm  of  Nmmemiif  WHfer  JEfewy  /,  onfe,  snv.  S0e>41. 

'**  Constitutional  Huttory,  sixth  edition,  i.  408,  n. 

'••  '  MaifLster  Thomas  Brunus,'  in  Nachrichten  of  tho  (JottitiKen  Gesclbchaft,  1878. 
pp.  523-40.    8o  abo  Brunner,  in  Uoltzendorff,  EncycUrpiidit  (18U0),  p.  325. 

'**  HuMg  and  Amari,  '  SaUft  d»to  degli  ■pooMli  di  Aiiigo  VI  oon  ]»  Owtonia, 
e  Hu  i  divani  daiU*  ft«ftr^n  nonnaBD*  in  Falanno,*  m  Memorie  dei  lAiuei,  thiid  Mriat* 

iL  409-38. 

In  the  memoir  jiut  cited.  Auiari'it  iuve&tigatioatt  have  been  Hupplementod  by 
Ganifi,  *  SdH*  ovdinaiiMnto  ammintotimtivo  nomMnno  in  Sioi]i»— SxUqiiiMr  o  dhraa** 
in  the  Arckivio  siorico  ituUano,  fifth  Beries.  xxvit.  285-68.  Oompue  abo  TOn  Heolnl* 
in  the  Anhivjir  VrkumUnforsehuug,  i.  372-04. 
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back  its  most  essential  features  a  generation  earlier.  With 
respect  to  Sicily,  on  the  othvr  hand,  it  cannot  now  be  doubted 
that  at  least  tlie  name  and  the  records  of  the  diumi  go  back  to 
Saracen  antecedents,  ])08sibly  reinforced  by  Byzantine  sur\'ival8 
in  southern  Italy  ;  l>ut  for  its  study  there  are  no  sources  analogous 
to  the  Pipe  Rolls  or  the  Dialogue.  The  diwan  had  voluminous 
i^giateffB,  oalkd  defeUr  or  quatemionea,  and  eztrsots  from  its 
reoords  of  lands  and  viUeins  ace  contained  in  pUUee  and 
desoriptionB  of  boundaries  which  it  issued ;  but  its  taz-roUs 
and  account-books  have  wholly  disi^vpeaied,  so  that  its  methods 
of  doing  business  ace  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  respecting  some  of  the  most  fundamental  facts  of  its 
organization. 

What  we  really  know  of  the  Sicilian  fiscal  system  may 
be  summarized  briefly.  Under  Roger  11  we  find,  possibly  as 
early  as  1123,^"^  a  duana  or  d'umn,  which  has  two  titles  in  the 
documents  {diwan  al  nianiur,  diimn  at  tahqiq  al  inamur)  but  is 
probably  only  a  single  bureau."*  It  keeps  lists  of  villeins  and 
records  of  boundaries,  and  under  the  ki^g*B  direction  it  issues 
official  copies  from  these  and  makes  payments  and  grants  from 
tJie  domain ;  but  time  is  no  indicati<m  that  it  exercised  any 
independent  activity,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  merely 
a  subordinate  branch  of  the  all-embracing  turia}''^  Under 
William  I  no  change  is  seen.  The  Greek  name  of  the  dunna, 
cr(Kp€TOV,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  1161  ;  the  defeiarii  are 
so  mentioned  in  connexion  with  their  destruction  in  the  revolt 
of  tliat  year  ;  and  we  learn  more  exphcitly,  what  was  evident 
from  the  language  of  its  earliest  documents,  tiiat  the  otiicert^ 
of  the  bureau  were  laigely  Saracens. With  the  accession  of 
William  n  the  documents  relating  to  the  dwna  become  more 
abundant,  although  they  still  fall  to  make  dear  the  procedure 
of  the  bureau  or  its  relation  to  the  other  elements  in  the  admlnistsa- 

Amari,  Slaria  d,i  Mmyimani,  iii.  324-»i ;  Kehr,  pp.  'J^s  ,12 :  von  Hetkel. 
pp.  384  S ;  Uenu&rdi, '  1  defetari  normsniu,'  iu  Vtiitenario  di  MicKtlt  Amari  (Palermo, 
1910).  L  IIMMM. 

A  charter  of  118H  mokes  mention  '  cuiiudam  quatemi  duane  regie  qui  factw 
f uent  olim  per  manua  protonotarii  ouiie  trmosactia  annia  Moaginte  et  quinque ' :  ArdL 
itar.      xziE.  151 ;  of.  p.  27. 

Garufi  Heeks  to  dlHtinguiiih  two  diunna  where  Amari  had  found  but  one*  aad 

bin  vi»<w  is  uoceyitfd  l>y  Caspar  fji.  Hir>)  nnd  (^hnlandon  (ii.  H49) ;  Imt  I  ajrre*'  with 
iiooUi  (MtJtc>:Uait*a  6alnms,  p.  2lt.>)  aud  Geuuardi  (p.  lUl,  n.)  that  he  haa  uot  esLahlished 
hfeoaM. 

Caspar,  no«.  109.  184-7,  103,  '21fi.  218. 
"*  230  Uaruti,  ioc  eU.,  p.  258 ;  Caspar,  p.  317  ;  and  fur  William  1,  Beata,  loc  est, 
p.  294.   Oompan  tha  mo  of  cuno,  wImm  the  rftwo*  is  avidanl^  ommb*,  in  Ak.  §hr. 
iie.,  i.  19 ;  Pino, p. 919 ;  m/mipw  954,11. 191;  and thiopghont the  Calahgtu  Unmmtm 

Cusa,  iL  622. 

"*  Hugo  Falcandux,  p.  OD.  Compare  the  meotioD  of  qwUtrHionts  in  Ughelli,  x.  app-, 
399.  Hugo  FaleaDdw,  p.  A7. 
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tion.  It  still  buys  and  sells  land  for  the  fiscm  and  issues  pUUet 
and  ofiScial  certificates  of  boundaries  and  privileges.^  Its 
officers  go  about  jecoyering  the  king's  property  ^  and  enforcing 
the  payments  doe  to  him;^  they  hold  court  for  the  determination 
of  boimdarlea  and  the  deoiBioa  of  diqiates  oonoeming  jurisdio- 
tiim;^  aod  they  ezerolse  a  certain  8iq[>emBton  over  loca^ 
tM^qoHt  handit  and  fOfliviianiJ^  The  authority  of  the  dimiM 
extends  over  the  whole  kmgdom,'*  but  its  oontrcd  oyer  local 
officials  is  exercised  by  means  of  visitations  <«  the  part  <^  its 
members  ^  rather  than,  as  in  the  English  system,  by  oalluig 
these  officials  to  the  ewria  for  a  general  account.  After  1174 
we  find  the  two  divisions  of  the  drnna  de  seardia  and  the  duema 
hanmvm,  the  first  having  charge- of  the  king's  domain  and 
diHiianial  rights,  the  second  apfwrently  eTercising  an  oversight 
over  the  fiefo  and  feudal  dues ;  but  wldle  the  records  of  the  two 
offices  were  doubtless  distinct,  their  peraonnel  was,  at  least  in 
the  upper  grades,  identical,  the  same  man  appearing  at  different 
times  as  an  official  Of  one  or  the  other  duana  or  of  both.^ 

The  oontrolling  waihonty  rested  with  a  board  of  magiatri  duane 
or  apyovm  rou  ovic/dctdv,  in  which  the  principal  chamberlain 

***  Cusa,  i.  37,  134,  179,  187  ('  tcrre  duane'}.  ^3,  321  (delivery  of  archdeaconry 
of  Hotoiw),  484, 487, 4S0 ;  Oarnfi,  DoewHuniit  p.  1S6 ;  FIno.  U.  1017 ;  Doe.  tkr.  me., 
six.  16:{. 

>See  the  cxtra(*ts  iirintcd  ahrni-,  p.  CmO,  n*  ISO,  and  ImJow,     054, n.  101;  ol. 
CifuM.  aic.f  i.  c.  61  (UuiilarU-BreUoUeti.  iv.  36). 

■**  Trinohera,  Syllabus  graeeamm  Sfembranarumt  p.  311. 

'*«  C:u8a,  L  00. 432 ;  Bruel,  Chartfs  de  Cluny,  v.  600 ;  Arch.  stor.  najMl.,  iz.  840; 
Studi  e  dftcumrnti  di  storia,  zxii.  275,  278  ;  Camera,  Amalfi,  i.  364  7. 

***  €uM,  i.  487,  489 ;  Minieri  Riccio,  Saggio  di  Codice  diplomaticot  t»up.,  i.  21 ;  Stuii 
e  JDoeumetiii^  xziL  278 ;  tupra,  p.  445.  GL  CmmI.  8ie.,  L  e.  37  (HnUlud-BiAlioUoi, 

iv.  37). 

"  The  nssfition  of  Mayer  and  Niese  (p.  164  f.)  that  the  nerrftum  wan  limite<l  iii 
its  jurisdiction  to  Sicily  and  Calabria  ia  disproved  by  the  documentH  jiut  citod  from 
Cusa  (p.  489)  and  Minieri  Riocio,  as  well  an  by  the  numerous  instances  where  Eugene 
GWU  and  Walt«r  Mbao  ara  foond  at  HiiMnri,  Atraai,  Noeera,  Salenio,  and  Barletta. 
See  above,  p.  (WSO.  notes  161-4. 

'••  Besides  the  instances  cited  in  tlu;  preceding  note,  compare  aJiove.  p.  O), 
a.  160  and  the  following  notice  from  Salerno,  iu  11 74 :  '  Suprascripta  veuditio  oelebrata 
est  per  Kceotiam  domini  Engenii  magiitri  duane  baronum  qui  a  regia  oelaitndine  ad 
partes  istas  delegatus  est  pro  ezigendis  rationibaaa  baiiilin  partium  istarum,  eo  quod 
pretium  eiusdeni  venditionis  datum  est  Bartholomeo  regio  o«)tiario  pro  minuondo 
debitu  de  decern  milibus  tarenis  monete  •Sicilio  quos  prefatu^i  Laudulfus  a  doana 
b*roauni  cui  preest  gaytna  Matara  tagitis  oamemiua  et  ■enawalena  mntiio  aouepiaM 
dioitur.  et  ad  ipsos  tarenos  reooUigeados  regia  ceLsitudo  predictum  Bartbolommim 
m1  parten  istas  dologavorat.  .  .  .'  :  Archives  of  La  Cava,  xxxiv.  106. 

Garuii,  in  Arch,  stor.  tUU.,  pp.  240-60.  Uenuardi  (p.  IM)  subordinates  the 
duan*  banmnm  to  the  Ahiimi  i«  ateniU,  Mayer  (&  380)  and  Gaspar  (p.  310)  assert 
t)\%ak%  A  single  miujUter  presided  over  each  duana,  a  statement  which  is  clearly  seen  to  be 
erroneous  from  t  ho  evidence  collected  by  Ganjfi  euid  from  other  documents  :  '  (ioffridus 
de  Centurbio  et  gaytua  Buloassem  magistri  duane  nostre  de  aeoietis,'  iu  a  charter  of 
1172  (Bnwl.ribarl6sA(7hmy,T.eOO):  Bngeae  and  Welter  Mbeo  Iwlh  with  the  title 
•  magister  re<^ie  daene  baronam  et  de  aenetis*  ia  a  dooninaat  gf  1178  (Ounen, 
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of  the  palace,  as  treasurer,  probably  occupied  the  chief  place. 
These  officials  were  not  cut  off  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
adminiKtration  :  Walter  Moac,  magister  duane  de  secretis  et  duatie 
baronum,  .served  also  as  admiral  (leolirey  Moae.  (T€kp€tik6<;  in 
February  1172,  is  later  in  the  year  master  justice  in  the  V'al  de 
Nolo  and  in  the  autumn  appears  as  crcfcpcrtKo?  again. Even 
where  we  cannot  trace  the  interchange  of  officers,  the  coo- 
nesdon  between  justioe  and  finance  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
disputes  concerning  boundaries  are  determined  now  by  the 
justiciars  and  now  by  the  officers  of  the  duona,  and  that  justioian 
might  be  set  to  recover  the  king's  property  under  the  order  of  the 
magiHer  palaiinua  camerarius}^^  Still  the  magistri  and  <r€KpeTLKoi 
are  evidently  expert  officials  whose  primary  functions  are  fiscal  ; 
the  cur,<nis  horwrnm  of  many  of  thorn  can  be  followed  through 
a  considerable  period  ;  ^'^  and  there  are  glimpses  of  a  staff  of 
ushers,  clerks,  and  collectors  quite  in  consonance  with  the 

<**  GaruH.  lot.  eit.,  pp.  'iHl,  266 f.$  Besta,  Ux.  eit.,  p.  291 ;  Cadier.  A's^ii  smr 
r AJ>niui>(nitii)n  du  Rnijnumf  de  Sicilf.  p.  293  (document  on  the  chamberlaiii  H  func- 
tions ptirhapH  going  back  tu  the  twelfth  century).  Conipiru  the  mention  of  gaytiw 
Ifatefs.  Alwve,  p.  flS8,  n.  186  and  Doe.  thr.  tic,  six.  165 ;  gftjtui  BiMud»  ftbova, 
p.  050,  D.  KM),  and  below,  n.  101  ;  and  Darius  '  privatuK  palatinui  OMIMrariiu  et 
maguter  rqgie  duane  baronum '  under  Tanored  in  1193  (archives  of  La  CSkts,  zliti.  S3). 

WatterHoM  witocMM  u  admiral  in  1176  (Benadiet  of  Patarborongli,  L  171); 
in  1177.  1 178,  and  1 179  he  is  '  rogii  fortunati  stolii  ammiratus  et  magi«ter  regie  duane 
de  eecreiis  et  duane  haronum'  {Sludi  v  Docninrnti,  xxii.  275,  278;  Camera,  Amedfi, 
X.  364-7 ;  supra,  p.  445) ;  and  he  is  in  command  of  the  fleet  in  1180-1  (Chalandon, 
ii.  398). 

'**  Oaruti,  loc.  eil.,  p.  1248,  who  is,  howwrar,  in  eifor  in  making  Geoffrey  maatar 

justice  in  1183. 

*  '  In  nomine  donlni  noatri  leau  Chriati  ouins  Balotifere  incamackmls  anno 

millesimo  contosimo  oct uagesimo  teroio  mense  lanuarii  (indictione  prijma,  regnante 
domino  noatio  secundo  W.  felioiiBinio  mge  SiciUl'  [tic)  duoatni  Apulio  et  principaUw 
Capue,  aaao  ngtni  tSm  aahrtlmo  daofaM  adTaaianta  falieitor  par  Apdina.  Not 
Baiangfariua]  I.Atronici  at  Robarlua  oamaf(aKlaa]  ValHs  Sinni  ngli  iwtMarii 

magna  curia  et  nmiestate  pn^opptum  rcoepimuM  a  magi'^i^  palatino  camerario  domino 
gayto  Kicuardu  niagixtro  regie  duane  de  Bocretis  ut  pergeremun  per  terras  univanaa 
ioatkiaiBtaa  noatri  do  damanio  at  diligantar  et  atndioaMaima  InqoirarannH  «i 
vlllani  possossinrii's  ab  aliquibus  ex  ipso  rejjio  demanio  essent  wrupata  \el 

datanta  que  fuenmt  disraynata  tempore  gayti  Thome  qui  regie  [duanej  de  secretin 
OMDorariatnm  teoebatvol  poatea  oooupata  fuenmt,  etreTOOaremna  in  ragiom  domaainm 
at  per  litteraH  uostraa  quecumque  inveniromus  occu)>ata  regie  magiie  curin  !-igniH- 
caremus.  Ad  eo  {sic)  noa  Toiantee  rogia  precepta  adimplere  [Grajvinam  cchd- 
grogatifl  coram  nobis  iudieibus  militibus  iuratis  et  probia  Teteribus  hominibua  tpaiua  terra 
fecimuH  ante  ooh  [Ingi  preceptum]  magistri  regie  duane  et  iuH^imus  iocatia  et lodioilNIi 
et  aliis  probis  hominibuH  ut  iuxta  cdictum  regii  mandati  uubis  diccrent  qui 
veoieatea  unanimiter  cum  veridica  recordacione  plenarie  nobis  expouereut.  Qui 
dinrant  de  eaaali  et  (SraiwMlml  et  obedient^  et  partinanoiia  eiudeai  qoia  donrimw 
ITgo  Clarimotitis  qui  full  dominuH  de  Noa  dedit  oasale  ot  ocelaaiaB.  .  .  .*  Original, 
damaged,  in  Archives  of  La  Cava,  xxxviii.  117. 

See  partieolariy  Ganifi.  pp.  'J46-8,  202  f. ;  and  of.  aho  the  oaraer  of  Walter 
Moao  [supra,  n.  189)  and  of  Abul-Kasim,  apxcur  rov  a*KpiTov  with  John  the  Hcribr 
in  1168  (Cusa,  p.  484),  master  of  the  dttana  dc  stereiis  with  CoofTroy  de  Conturbio  in 
1172  (Bruel,  Charles  de  Cluny,  v.  000),  and  prominent  at  the  court  of  William  11 
(Hngo  Fklcanduii,  p.  119  and  n.). 
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bureaucratic  character  of  the  Sicilian  government.  Xevertheless, 
bureaucratic  as  the  SiciHan  duana  was,  it  was  l)y  no  nieann  the 
faithful  cop3'  of  the  Fatiniite  diimn  which  Aniari  tried  to  make 
out,  for  the  diwan  at  iahqiq  al  mamur  of  the  caliphs  consisted 
of  a  body  of  clerks  under  a  single  head,  and  the  separation 
of  justice  from  finance  was  one  of  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  Mohammedan  system.  Contrary  to  Amari,  there  is  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  ap^oio'cf  roO  {reKperov  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  tiie  exchequer,  and  the  analogy  ia  still  oloaer  if  one  aooq^ta 
Gamfi's  Tiew  of  a  subordinate  tfeasury,  which  would  coneapond 
to  the  lower  exchequer ;  but  at  best  the  resemblances  are  hardly 
dose  enough  to  render  imitation  probable.  As  institutions  it 
is  not  likefy  that  the  exchequer  of  Heniy  I  and  the  diwan  of 
King  Roger  owe  anything  to  each  other,  unless  it  be  through  the 
influfflioe  of  the  itinerant  justices  upon  judicial  and  fiscal  organisa- 
tion in  Sicily.  In  matters  of  practice  it  is  quite  posnble  that 
Roger's  diwan  may  have  taken  something  from  the  English 
STStem,  and  that  Thomas  Brown,  whose  third  roll  was  in  itself 
a  noteworthy  innoiration,  may  haye  turned  his  familiarity  with 
the  Sicilian  procedure  to  account  during  his  lo^g  service  at  the 
exchequer.  So  long»  however,  as  we  do  not  know  niiat  the 
Sicilian  procedure  was,  influences  of  this  kind  are  mere  possi- 
bilities and  as  such  cannot  be  the  subject  of  profitable  discussion. 

V 

There  is,  however,  one  set  of  records  in  the  two  kingdoms 
which  does  admit  of  comparison,  namely,  tlie  re^^isters  of  feudal 
tenants  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  in  view  of  their  striking  parallelism, 
that  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  a  comparative  study  of  the 
Soiith-Ttalian  Catalogue  Baronum  and  the  returns  collected  by 
Henrys  11  for  England  in  1166  and  for  Normandy  in  1172.  The 
OcUahgiis,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  Angevin  register  of 
1322,^**  is  a  statement  of  the  military  obligations  of  tetiants  and 
sub-tenants,  arranged  in  some  instances  by  constabularies,  but 
generally  under  the  counts  or  other  great  lords  of  which  tlic 
fiefs  were  held,  the  whole  being  grouped  in  a  rough  geographical 

Banide*  those  mmtioind  by  0*nifl,  of.  *  Bftrtholomein  T^gim  oBtiuioB*  ia 

n .  1 86  ;  and  *  Eloazar  regie  dnane  hostiarias  et  servionH who  witnenee  thedoeuineiit 
of  1183  of  which  the  earlier  part  is  printed  above,  p.  i'uA,  n.  15)1. 

'**  Naples  archives,  reg.  242,  S.  13-62.  A  oritical  edition  i«  lacking ;  the  iniwt 
aooaeaiUe  text  it  iii«t  of  Del  Re,  CnmitU  c  SenHori,  571-615,  wliioh  ie  the  one  here 
'  ■ited.  I  have  collated  the  significant  passages  with  the  register.  The  entry  reieyve 
to  the  buhop  of  Teramo  (p.  610  b),  without  the  blHliop'^j  iiarno  nnd  tho  nvijmmtnnt, 
ia,  also  found  in  the  cartulary  of  this  see :  Savini,  11  Cartuiarw  ddla  (Jhxtm  Uramann 
(Rome,  1910),  |».  66  and  pkte  2.  There  is  an  exoellent  etudj  of  the  CMogm*  by 
Capa»8o.  Sul  caialogo  dei  feudi  e  d^i  ftudaiarii  delU  provinnK  nopoklamt  in  AiH  4eOa 
Aceodemia  di  Ankeologia,  iv.  293-371  (1868). 
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order.  Omitting  Sicily  and  Calabria,  which  were  administered 
together  under  the  Normans  and  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  list  begins 
with  Apulia,  Basilicata,  and  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  deals  next 
with  Capitanata,  the  Molise,  the  Principati,  and  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  ends  with  a  fall  treatment  of  the  region  of  the 
AbnusL  In  moet  oasee  the  name  and  the  obligations  of  the  fief 
have  been  declared  by  the  tenant  hinunlf  (Meut  vpw  dtsril),  some- 
times  by  his  lord,  frequently  by  a  royal  chamberlain  or  con- 
stable. In  several  instances  the  information  has  been  taken 
from  the  registers  of  the  government  {sicut  inverUum  est  in 
quaternionibns  curie)  ;  such  references  are  confined  to  the  region 
•  )f  Apuha  and  the  Terra  di  Otranto.  and  in  one  case  mention  is 
made  of  quaterniont s  at  Taranto  which  are  obviously  distinct 
from  the  qitatcrnio)it.s  curie}^  Evidently  the  Catalogus  is  not 
the  earliest  list  of  the  sort  which  existed  in  the  Norman  kingdom,^ 
and  it  may  well  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment to  secure  for  the  whole  of  its  continental  territory  such 
a  record  of  military  obligations  as  it  already  possessed  for  the 
south-east. 

As  regards  the  date  when  the  CaUdoqus  was  drawn  up,  atten- 
tion was  early  called  to  the  mention  of  a  king  William,^"  which 

**'  '  Robertus  SpirlintuH,  iiicut  itiventum  oMt  ui  qiialermonibus  ciirioi  UnetTurhtuio* 
quod  est  feudum  quatoor  militum,  et  lohe,  quam  tenet  de  principata  Tarenti  et  ait 
fmidum  trium  militum,  ot  cum  Migmento  obtuitt  mUitM  quatuordecim  ot  servientas 
miaclrajintn.  In  qiialorniono  vcn»  Tftronti  srriptiim  ost  quod  debet  gerviro  de  ijMO 
castello  loho  cum  augmouto  quod  oi  portinot'  (p.  571  b).  Cf.  pp.  575  b  (where  the 
mamMeript  hM  *  iradiim  trivm  mUitam  * ),  889 a,  b  ( '  eat  Mriptna  m 
pcadietipilne^tus  Tarenti ').  I  am  di.npoHod  to  call  Bpccial  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
aaama  to  hava  been  overlooked*  that  rcforrace  to  the  tjuaiermone^  is  found  only  in 
tha  aonth-eaat,  and  that  thb  in  the  only  part  of  tha  tafritory  covered  by  the  Outahg^* 
which  was  under  a  vigorouH  Byzantine  administration  aA  the  time  of  tha  Norman 
conquest.  .'\  rnTinoxioii  with  the  Byzantine  jfa>8<ir»t  arpanomKoi  has  l>eon  8\iggoHtod 
by  Mayor  (i.  427).  Vun  Hockers  view  of  the  Arabic  origin  of  the  feudal  registers 
and  of  faudaliun  itaalf  in  the  aoath  {Anhivf4ir  Vrhtndemfi/rtamiigt  L  383-91 )  involvoa 
the  aasttmption,  amonj;  othor?<.  that  they  were  brought  tn  thr  ni.ninlnnd  from  Sicily. 

'**  The  quaterni  JiseaUs,  however,  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Duke  Koger  of  1087 
(Afofaivaa  of  La  Cava,  C  12 ;  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Veotimi^ia,  Difem  dtffa 
Ohtridizion  .  .  .  della  Cava  nd  Feudo  di  Tramuloln,  Xai)los,  1801)  do  not,  as  ha«  been 
supposed  (Capauso, pp.  321,  3.'>2:  (Jarufi.  in  Arrh.  stor.  itol,  xxvii.  244.  '2'il  ;  Gonuardi, 
in  CenUnario  Amari,  i.  163)  relate  to  the  obligations  of  the  barons.  8oo  Chalandon,  ii 
648.  Hoceover  this  charter,  repeatedly  med  as  a  lootea  ioir  tha  faurtitotioii*  of  the 
eloventh  ccntun-  (c.fr.  C'halandoii,  ii.  .")04.  rm.  .">1 1,  r.21.  530  f.,  535  f.,  557,  016.  649,  671. 
ti(H),  GiK>).  ia  an  ovidoat  forgery.  Both  in  Hubfttance  and  in  external  appearance  it 
reveals  close  rasemblanees  to  the  fogged  Imll  of  Urban  n  of  1008  for  La  Cava  (Jali&- 
Lowenfcld,  no.  5467;  P.  Kchr,  iu  Gottingen  NachriehUn,  1900,  p.  203);  and  com- 
parison with  genuine  chartorti  of  Roger  for  the  abbey,  such  as  that  of  March  1089 
(Archives,  C.  17),  shows  that  the  concoiwions  of  this  prince  havo  been  elaborated  and 
later  phiaaea  iotaodnood  (e.  g.  '  tarn  roalos  quam  personales ' ).  La  Cava  was  an 
active  centre  of  forgery  (K.  A.  Kohr,  frkuvden,  p.  319,  n.);  without  dffrnding 
the  authenticity  of  the  more  doubtful  documents,  Don  Martino  Martini  seelu  to  save 
their  mibstaaea  {Bmtlkt  storiea  tauddfiao,  HL  201-38). 
p.  Mlb. 
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would  bring  it  within  the  roigna  of  William  I  and  II  and  the 
years  1 164-80,  and  of  a  migna  cvpedUio  or  magnua  ezercitua,  which 
was  long  identified  with  a  supposed  crusade  of  1187.  Recently, 
however,  Chalandon  has  shown,^  what  should  have  been  evident 
to  students  of  feudal  institutions,  that  these  expressions  do  not 
relate  to  any  particular  expedition  but  denote  the  general  levy, 
or  arrUre^tan,  in  contrast  to  the  oidinary  feudal  service ;  while 
Gapasso  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
OakUogtu  had  been  dead  long  before  the  date  of  the  supposed 
crusade.  All  these,  CSapasso  thought*  could  be  broiight  within 
the  years  1 164-69  but  not  into  any  siogle  year,  for  he  discovered, 
what  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  study  of  the  CaialoguB, 
that  it  bears  evidence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  revislcni  and 
correo1i<m,  which  can  be  traced  in  changes  of  name  by  which  one 
tenant  appears  in  the  title  and  another  in  the  body  of  the  text,  and 
in  additions  which  stand  in  contradiction  with  other  parts  of 
the  document.  When,  however,  he  attempted  to  fix  this  revision 
in  the  year  1161  and  to  connect  it  with  the  restoration  of  the 
records  destroyed  that  year  in  the  sack  of  tlic  palace  at  Palermo, 
Capasso  was  led  to  disregard  certain  of  the  dates  which  he  had 
himself  established  ;  and  further  study  of  the  Cakilogus  shows 
clearly  that  what  we  have  to  allow  for  is  not  a  general  revision, 
but  a  series  of  corrections  made  from  time  to  time  in  an  un- 
systematic fashion.'**  Such  changes,  indeed,  had  been  anticipated 
when  the  Catalogue  was  first  drawn  up,  for  in  many  cases  we  have 
only  the  heading,  doubtless  left  to  be  filled  in  later,  and  frequently 
it  is  noted  that  further  inquiry  is  to  be  made  on  specific  points.^*" 
While  then  the  Catalogtia  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  single  year, 
it  is  nevertheless  important  to  fix  its  chronological  limits.  The 
greater  number  of  the  names  which  can  Ijc  identified  fall,  as 
Capasso  has  shown,  between  1154  and  1100.  and  these  dates  have 
boon  acce])ted  by  Chalandon  and  von  Heckel.  If,  however, 
we  fully  accept  tlie  conclusion  that  the  Catalogus  was  revised  and 
■corrected  from  time  to  time,  the  chronological  problem  becomes 
less  simple  than  these  writers  have  conceived  it.  The  statement 
that  after  the  death  of  Roger  Burselhis  his  constableship  was 
•conferred  by  King  William  upon  William  Scalfonus     has  been 

Domimitum  tierwumie,  i,  pb  vii  f. 
"*  S9»IhsrA9ii,inMUeMgadefi€oUd€Rom€,vl2\0;  and flspaeialfy  von U«o1m1, 

Joe  eit.,  pp.  389  f. 

**■  e.g.  pp.  57tib,  580  a,  582 585. 

*FoBt  nMMiMD  RogwU  BuMlli  «z  praoapto  domini  ngit  Guilielmi  Scalfonus 
•tetntiM  est  comostabuluM  eiusdem  comestabalio,  quam  tenuerat  Rogerius  6uniolIu.s ' 
(p.  581b).  It  ia  posKiblo  that  tho  original  MS.  roid  '  (Juilielmus ',  which  would 
■eliminate  the  king's  name.  Indeed,  Hugo  Bunellus,  just  below,  '  tenet  do  eodem 
QnSMmiK*  bnt  the  nazt  entiy  tunu  np  tlia  fi«b  of  Goilifllmiia  Sanoti  Fraymandi, 
which  shows  that  the  passaf^a  in  ita  praaant  form  is  too  fragmantaiy  to  aerve  aa  the 
btmia  of  any  snra  conclusion. 
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interpreted  as  fixing  the  CakUogua  in  the  time  of  William  I  or  II 
— plainly  William  I,  since  in  his  son's  time  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  in  some  fashion — without 
considering  the  possibility  of  this  being  a  later  entry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  appears  from  another  passage^"  that  Roger 
Bursellus  had  been  alive  at  the  time  the  returns  were  made,  when 
he  dedaved  his  service  as  holder  of  the  fief  of  Torrioella,  though 
this  has  now  been  granted  to  Scalfonos,  so  that  the  entry  oon- 
oeming  King  WiUiam*s  appointment  is  evidently  a  later  glosB, 
made  necessary  by  the  death  of  Roger  Bursellus  aod  subetitated 
for  the  original  heading  in  which  he  doubtless  appeared  as  ocm- 
stable.  Now  if  this  change  had  been  made  by  the  king  under 
whom  the  original  Catalofjun  had  been  drawn  up,  there  would 
have  been  no  point  in  calling  him  King  VVilliam,  for  ever\'where 
else  throughout  the  text  the  king  is  simply  dominuA  rex.  So 
far  as  this  entry  shows  any  tiling,  it  indicates  that  King  William, 
instead  of  beiiig  the  king  under  whom  the  returns  were  originally 
made,  is  mentioned  by  name  only  in  a  later  entry,  and  then  to 
distinguish  him  from  some  other  king.  And  this  king  oould  have 
been  no  other  than  his  predecessor,  the  first  Sicilian  king. 

The  view  that  the  fundamental  part  of  the  Cattdogua  goes  back 
to  the  reign  of  King  Roger  is  supported  by  a  number  of  other  facts. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  various  barons  there 
mentioned  belong  at  the  latest  to  the  very  beginning  of  William  I's 
reign.  Thus,  Geoffrey,  count  of  Montescaglioso,  lost  his  liefs  in 
1156  ;  Benedict,  abbot  of  San  Giovanni  in  Venere.  died  not 
later  than  1156."*  More  significant  is  the  appearance  in  the 
Catalogus  of  Oderisius,  abbot  of  San  Clemento  in  Pescara,  wha 
^ed  12  December  1162,**  more  than  a  year  before  Roger. 
Capasso  tries  to  explain  tiiis  on  the  theory  that  his  name  was- 
inserted  because  his  successor  was  not  recognised  by  the  lay 
power,  but  sur^  in  that  case  the  compileis  of  the  catalogue 
would  have  omitted  tlio  name  of  the  abbot  altogether,  as  they 
did  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  tenants. 
If  Oderisius  is  called  abbot,  it  must  have  been  because  he- 
was  abbot  when  the  returns  were  made. 

It  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  that  the  chamberlains  and 
constables  wlio  are  mentioned  as  collecting  the  returns  of  the 

'  Roj^orius  Bunsollus  dixit  (piofl  (onot  do  eodcm  comitc  in  domo  Turricellam  .  .  . 
oi  de  boo  debet  roHpondoro  GuilielinuH  Scalsus,  cui  balium  comnmsum  oat '  (p.  GUI  a). 

Hugo  FalcBiiidiw,  p.  22.  Hugh*  oovnt  of  MoBm.  abo  died  in  the  eetlf  ymn 
ct  the  roign  ;  ihid.  p.  32.  It  is  not  dear  that,  as  CapaMso  nays  (p.  328).  Philippa. 
maiohioiiess  of  Gnvina,  was  dead  in  1 167 ;  see  (iaruti  in  VtnUnario  Amari^  L  54. 
On  tlie  other  lumd  WilKun  d*Avenel,  who  has  been  tvplMed  in  tlie  reriiiiMi  of  tiir 
Catalogue  (pp.  594b,  fl96b;  of.  CapOMOi  pp.  'M'-^.  mentioned     eoily  m  11S4 

(Caspar,  p.  128.)  '*'  p.  (MJ9b ;  Hee  Capamo.  p.  329. 

p.  UlOa;  see  Chromcon  Cataurienat,  in  Muratori,  ti.  2.  ool.  893;  and  on  the 
vnoMioy  alter  bis  death*  P.  Kehr,  Ikiia  FmOiftiaf  iv.  302»  nee.  8-11. 
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CaUdoiju.i  call  in  most  in.staiues  be  sh(i\vii  to  have  l)ecn  officers  of 
Roger  II.  Thus  tlie  chamberlain  Alfanus,  who  appears  some 
forty  times  in  the  catalogue,**  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France 
in  1140*^  and  acts  as  justiciar  at  Salerno  in  1150  and  1151,** 
along  with  Lampus  de  Fasanella  and  Florius  de  Camerata,  both 
of  whom  are  prominent  in  the  catalogue."*  Lampus  is  found  as 
eaily  as  1128,*'^  but  as  the  list  has  reached  us,  while  frequently 
mentioned  as  oonstable,  he  lias  oeoood  to  possess  his  lands.^^ 
Anether  weU-known  ehambedaiD  Is  Ebnliis  de  MaUano,  who  is 
found  in  doooments  of  1140-60,'''  and  is  perbaiMi  identical  with 
the  justiciar  Ebulus  who  was  at  Trani  in  1136.*''  The  chamber- 
lain Atenulfus  de  Gaserta''*  is  found  at  Amalfi  in  1145,  at  Salerno 
in  1140,  and  at  Aquino  in  1148;''*  and  Robert,  count  of  the 
Abruzxi,''*  acts  as  judge  in  1148."^  Goimundus  de  Montellar, 
who  appears  as  constable  in  the  CakdoguB?^  holds  court  at 
Troia  in  Roger's  reign ;  and  another  constable,  Gilbert  of 
Balbano,''^  can  be  traced  in  1162  and  1156,  and  died  in  1156.*" 
William  de  Tivilla  and  Robert  the  Seneschal,  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue,***  are  justiciarB  under  Roger  and  in  1155 ;  *^  yet  when 
the  list  was  first  drawn  up  William's  fief  of  Nusco  was  in  posses- 
sion of  his  elder  brother  Simon,  who  probably  died  before  the 
dose  of  Roger's  reign.***  It  Is  not,  of  course,  implied  that  none 
of  these  were  In  office  later,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
Lanqius  beyond  Roger's  reign  or  Alfanus  beyond  1156,***  while 
the  only  ictentifiable  constable  or  chamberiain  who  has  an  im- 

»•  pp.  586  tT.  Chalandon,  ii.  1(J6. 

Casp&r,  no.  224.  *•  pp.  583  b,  584-7. 

«•  Ai«hiv«orL«GftVft.F.44:  of.G,U(1134).MMlxxTiiL37(1182);  mjmw,  p.  043. 

'  Curia  tMWt  quod  tenuit  Lafl^po  dft  FaMlwll*  (p.  583  b) ;  cf.  p.  i>85  a. 
*'*  pp.  rAA&,  nnri  b,  597;  Caspar,  nos.  128,  225;  Pratillo,  llistorin  prineipum 
Langobardorump  iii.  2(^7  ;  Uattola,  Aeusnottesr  i.  257.  Ebulus  appears,  tliuugh  not  an 
•hamlwriain,  in  1101  (MohivM  of  La  (kra,  H,  30),  Imt  li»  has  beco  miooeedail  hj 
his  son  on  p.  586  b  (cf.  Capasso,  p.  314). 

"*  (i&rufi,  Dorumenli,  p.  34.  Gibal  Lorw  (p.  587  a)  wa»  likowisa  one  of  Rogar's 
joattces  {fuprOf  p.  643). 

*'«  pp.  MMb,6V7b,600a. 

Camera,  Memorit  di  Amalfi,  i.  342  ;  archives  of  La  Cava,  xxT.  117  (Atenolfw* 
domini  regis  camerariuR  an  judge  in  1146)  ;  Privilegia  S.  Mathei  Scrmntm  Dei,  p.  42, 
in  archiTos  of  Monte  Casaino  (*  Atenulfus  Caaertaous  «!t  Hector  Atioi  regales  iusti- 
oUrii' in  UiS).  »*pp.ti01i 
Oattola,  irisiorM,  L  196.  "'p.  582a. 

*'*  Capa-s8o,  p.  367.   This  cliarter  is  witnessed  by  the  nhiMtwfUm  Leo  of  Foggia, 
who  appears  in  the  Caialogut,  pp.  580  b*  582  a. 
***  pp.  583  a,  589  a. 

■n  Ohabiidoo,  &  10, 389;  Neenlogio  H  8.  MaU»  di  Memo,  ad.  Oarafi,  p.  ICS, 
from  proof -shcctH  kindly  oommiuioatod  bj  Ftofessor  Oarafi. 

•*»  pp.  r>ll  a,  572  a,  589  b.  jfuprn.  p.  Htl. 

***  Capasiio,  p.  315.     Simon  do  Tivilia  makes  a  grant,  witnoiimxl  by  WilliuB, 
in  1148 :  Napibt  anUvw,  MaoMtori  •opprawi,  L  30.  It  b  Mft  VUfy  tlMt  William 
waM  made  justiciar  befoto  OOnfalg  tttto  poiiewion  of  Ui  ludt. 
UghoUi,  TiL  400. 
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portnnt  ])Iace  in  the  Catalogm  ^  and  is  not  found  under  R(^er 
is  Abdenago  filiuB  Annibalis,'^  certain  of  the  entries  relating 
to  whom  are  clearly  later  additions.-^ 

Other  elements  in  the  catalogue  likewise  agree  bett<'r  with 
Rogers  reign.  The  mention  of  the  elect  of  Troia  and  tlie  elect 
of  Muri  is  natural  at  a  time  when  for  lack  of  papal  approval 
a  Uurge  number  of  the  Sicilian  and  South-Italian  bishops  were  ao 
styled ;  indeed  the  bishop  of  Tioia  is  called  deet  in  1147,*" 
while  he  is  addressed  as  bishop  in  dooomentsof  IIM.***  Similariy 
the  referenoes  to  the  prino^alily  of  Taianto  and  its  reooids''* 
have  more  point  in  Roger's  leign,  when  it  was  held  as  a  sepanta 
appanage,  than  in  the  time  of  William  I,  who  kept  it  in  his  own 
name.^  Indeed,  it  is  more  natural  to  associate  the  whole  idea 
of  such  a  record  as  the  Catalogiis  with  the  organizing  hand  of 
Roger  II  than  with  his  Hon.  The  king  who  established  justices 
and  chaml>erlains  for  his  kingdom,  called  in  all  privileges  and 
platee  for  inspection  and  confirmati()n,  had  at  his  disposal  the 
elaborate  fiscal  registers  of  the  ditvan,  and  kept  written  account 
of  aU  that  was  his,"*  was  not  the  man  to  go  without  some  reoord 
of  the  militaiy  resources  of  his  dominions,  especially  if  something 
of  the  kind  was  already  ii|  existence  for  the  region  of  Apulia. 
Once  formed,  such  a  list  would  be  annotated  and  ooneoted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  officers  of  the  curia,  until  it  grew  into  the 
CaUxlogus  as  we  have  it :  but  in  most  cases  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  discern  the  extent  of  the  changes  thus  introduced,  although 
a  critical  edition  may  attempt  something  in  this  direction  when 
the  charters  of  southern  Italy  have  been  gathered  and  sifted 

***  Marinua  Kushu!^,  however,  camerariutt  iu  the  Catalogus  (p.  585),  U  probably 
th»M>riiwweMMaiMiMiwhokidimd»tCkpu»lnllSl(lMM 

RulimiH  of  1103  (IV'iflli.  vii.  401) ;  and  it  ia  probaMo  that  the  Rntrorius  Flamengxis 
of  the  C'iUalojfu*  (pp.  571  a,  573  b,  670  b,  678  a)  ia  the  justiciar  and  conHtable  Kogeriua 
Fbndreudii  who  hoMa  oonrtatMottoU  in  IIU  (AiehivM  of  Lo  CaTo,  xxrliL  190 ;  of. 

/{aMi>f(jmi  puglirjif,  xvii.  TtT)  and  at  fiarietta  in  1158  (Naples  archives,  pergamene  di 
Corato.  no.  37).  RaynalduH  filius  Fnvlaltli  {Citalogu*,  pp.  574  b.  581  b,  582  b)  holdit 
court  as  chamberlain  at  Salpi  in  11.>H  (archtveH  of  Monte  Caiisino,  pergamrae  di 
Barletta,  no.  83). 

Ho  M  t\vi<  (>  iDontiontnl  as  mni/itler  instHiaritUt  at  MoMtaa  III  1108.  HogO 
Falcandufl,  p.  140  ;  V  at.  M8.  Lat.  8034,  f.  31  t. 

"*  *  Bt  mine  riont  ifgnifloaTit  Ak*  (p.  89Sb).  CT.  pp.  090b  and  MS,  whovo  Us 
retumn  come  after  tlie  totals. 

*»  pp.  582a.  585a.  58fla.  C(.  Chalandon.  ii.  100  f. 

*  Interfuemnt  ibifdHm]  dominu<<  Rogeriua  clectus  Panormitanua,  eleotui 
Troianus,  Henriciia  de  Olgia. . . ' :  suit  before  euria  of  Rogpr,  duke  of  Apoiia,  90  Maiob 
1147.  in  rtnrister  of  I'etniH  THacnnns.  in  arr>hivc)<i  of  Moilto  flMlino,  f.  2S0«  BO.  CSS. 
Again  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Garuti,  Doeumenti,  p.  61. 

"*  Bidl of  Adrian  fV  In  GMttagmJiradkrieUM,  18M.pk70;  dhartw of  WilKam  I, 

In  Quflhn  und  For.^rlnin'i<  n,  iz.  2I2> 

*"  pp.  571  b,  575  b.  .'V89.  »*  Hugo  Falcandas,  pp.  51.  135. 

***  *  Nullum  quod  sibi  erai  quod  non  aub  scripti  rationo  aervaretur  aut  erogaretur.' 
Aknndor  Teloae,  It.  o.  S.  (Del  Ro.  p.  147). 
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for  the  biographical  infomiAtion  wMdi  they  contain.  Meanwhile, 
for  purpoBOB  of  institational  study,  we  may  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  the  gronndwork  of  the  Caialogus  and  the  oonditions  of  tenure 
which  it  reveals  represent  the  oonditions  of  King  Roger's  time. 

If  tills  oondusioii  reqpeoting  the  date  of  the  CaUiloguB  Is  oorrect» 
it  Is  the  earliest  known  feudal  roister,  and  it  should  be  studied 
as  the  first  of  a  series  which,  in  the  period  Immediat^y  followi]ig» 
comprises  the  English  corloe  of  IIM,*"*  the  returns  horn,  the 
Norman  milituy  inquest  of  1172,*"  the  roll  of  fiefe  of  the  count 
of  Champaipie,''*  and  the  registers  of  militaiy  tenants  of  Philip 
Augustus.***  While  the  procedure  en^yed  in  drawing  up  the 
CkitailoffM  cannot  be  studied  as  can  the  military  inquests  hdd  by 
Heniy  11,*^  it  is  plain  that  the  doeest  affinities  of  the  catalogue, 
both  with  respect  to  the  information  it  contains  and  the  form  of 
tenure  it  exemplifies,  are  with  the  Anglo-Norman  documents. 
The  Norman  origin  of  South-Italian  feudalism  is  seen,  not  only 
in  such  matters  as  the  forty  days'  serrice  and  the  feudal  aids,^^^ 
but  in  the  more  distinctiye  arrangements  of  the  knight's-fee 
unit  and  the  group  of  five  and  ten  knights,  both  of  which  are 
peculiarly  Norman  and  are  found  in  the  duchy  before  1066.*^ 
If  the  multiples  of  five  arid  ten  knights  are  not  quite  so  prominent 
in  the  GaieUogus  as  in  England  and  Normandy,  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  much  smaller  number  of  ecclesiastical  tenants  entered, 
for  these  fiefs  were  less  likely  than  the  lay  holdings  to  be  split 
up  into  odd  fractions,  and  the  monasteries  and  bishoprics  which 
appear  in  the  list  afford  excellent  illustration  of  this  method  of 
reckoning.^*^  Under  the  larger  fiefs  the  catalogue  gives  in  each 
case  the  number  of  knights  due  from  each  portion  of  the  demesne 
{tenet  in  demanio)y  and  then  a  list  of  the  sub-tenunts,  who  are 
said  to  hold  in  ^erwiio^  with  tho  amount  of  each  tenant's 

JM  Book  of  Ate  Bxekiqur*  L  186-445. 

Ibid,,  ii.  624^5;  BiHanoM  de  France,  xxiL  Of»-«,  703-5. 

^  Circa  1172,  IxwgiMMi,  Documenia  rdut>f-<  nn  romh'  <1>'  Champagne  et  de  Brie, 
i.  1-74.  Unstorittm  dc  FruncCt  xxiii.  005  ff. 

See  Bonnd's  eiuJyus  of  the  coHae  of  1166  (FetM  Englemd,  pp.  236ff.).  end  for 
the  inquwt  of  1 172  Robert  of  Torign y,  od.  Delisle,  ii.  29«  f.  {II Ui.  de  France,  xxiii.  703). 

**'  Seo  for  thoforty  days'  Horvice  Ughelli,  vi.  TOO;  and  ffir  tlio  aids  tlio  (^mtMilutinnex 
Sieiliae,  iii.  o.  20  (Huilkni-Br^hoUeM,  iv.  132),  and  tlio  ctiartor  of  lltt3  in  BuUmium 
Foiie— <tm,i  epp.,  p.  xxviL  For  panJlelianw  to  fwidel  lew  compere  JSBmmtihittZjjeb  ung, 
102-68 ;  Neameyer,  Die  OeUung  der  Slamme»rechU  in  Italien  (Mmiioli,  1901),  pp.  239  ff. 

Haskins,  Knight  Strxuee.  in  Normandy  in  thr  Kl(  vi  nth  (\ntury,  ante,  xxii.  6.10-49  ; 
Mid  AmtricaH  Hist*jrical  Review,  xiv.  456.  On  tho  Norman  cliaractor  of  the«o  arrango* 
ments  see  Guiltiiermoz,  Easai  sur  COriginr.  de  la  Noblwe  (Paritt,  1902),  p.  183.  The  term 
kni^^s  fee  wee  domeeticeted  even  to  Oalabria,  where  *  feodum  outoi  militie  *  appeen 
ma  ^ov  mvaXKofSanh^'.  Trinohera,  Syllabu-s  graeennim  Memhranarum.  p.  294  (1188). 

*"  Thus  Veno«a  owns  thirty  krii!:;}\ts  (p.  r»K"J  h).  Monte  Cas«ino  sixty  (p.  594a), 
8.  Giovanni  in  Vouore  tweiity-tivo  tn  demuniu  (p.  (M)9b),  and  tho  bisho^M  of  Trioarico 
and  Teramo  eeoh  ten  (pp.  674  a,  610  b). 

***  This  in  tho  natural  faterpretation  of  the  constantly  rcH  tirrinp  torma  in  demanio 
and  in  MrvUio  (cf.  Capaeio,  p.  334 ;  CarieUiert,  Philipp  Auffuet,  iL  132  n.),  partioularly 
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obligations.-^^  In  addition  to  his  normal  feudal  obligation 
(proprium  Jeudum)  each  tenant  is  liable  for  an  aitgmentum,  which 
consists  regularly  of  a  number  of  kniglits  equal  to  the  proprium 
feudum  and  of  a  varying  contingent  of  servientes^*^  The  augmen- 
turn  appears  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Catalogus,  and  hence  goes 
bftflik  to  King  Roger's  time,*''  Irnl  we  know  nothing  of  the  oiiounir 
stances  which  led  to  its  imposition  or  the  conditions  under  which 
it  wM  afterwaxds  exacted.  The  avaiiable  force  was  even  greater, 
for  oooasionaUy,  as  in  Normancfy,  mention  is  made  of  the  summons 
of  all  the  tenant's  men  in  case  of  special  necessity.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  the  CaUdogus 
was  twofold,  first  to  furnish  the  curia  with  a  complete  list  of  the 
military  tenants  and  their  obligations,  and  secondly  to  secure  an 

if  we  ooiuider  them  in  the  light  of  the  Anglo-Koriiuui  use  of  demesne.  Ch*Undoo 
(S.  ffl2  ff.)  arguea  ftt  lome  ho^*  bat  not  ooneluriTeljr,  that  tenvra  •»  itmamio  mrM 

with  it  the  pleaitudo  of  soigniorial  powur.  wbicli  was  more  limited  in  the  ca^^e  of  Gefii 
held  in  atrvitio.  Some  differences  of  this  sort  there  may  have  been,  bat  it  is  not 
neoes&ary  to  assume  their  existence.  Evidently,  however,  the  line  belifWli  thvtvo 
tennna  was  drawn  with  tome  definitenoss  and  permanence,  for  a  fief  which  had 
fwertcd  to  tho  lord  ih  still  reckoned  by  him  as  held  <«  wn/io  (cf.  p.  584  a  :  '  Florius 
tenet  feudum  quod  2viul  de  iiasocta  de  eo  tenebat '),  and  the  lung  in  granting  tiefa 
wbioh  hftve  lalleii  into  the  heada  of  the  eww  to  eanfol  to  keep  «p  tke  dhtineUon 
previously  established  between  tho  two  sorts  of  lands.  See  Mongitore,  BuUae 
panormikuute  EttUtiatt  p.  37  ;  Uarufi,  iMKumenlit  p.  177  ;  Roger  of  HoTedea«  iL  9iS. 
I  ney  obeerra  in  tide  eeanenon  that  the  marginal  *  cttria '  against  many  entriee  in  tha 
CtUahgus  should  Im  taken  ae  indicating  that  the  fief  has  come  into  the  king's  hande 
(cf.  the  frequent  recurrence  of  '  curia  tenet ').  rather  than,  ae  Oipaaeo  (p.  310)  COn* 
jeetures.  as  a  mark  of  veriticatiou  on  the  part  of  tho  curia. 

"**  TbeMtowing  lirief  entiy(p.68Sb)nia3rserreaeaepeeiinen:  '  Ooaee  Fliilqipaa 
do  l^.illiano  dixit  quod  dcmanium  Sttlim  iiuitd  tenet  in  ducatii,  videlicet  de  Pancto 
Angelo  feudum  iv"'  mtlitum,  de  C^klabretta  feudum  trium  miiitum,  de  Capuseie  feudum 
H.  ndUtmn,  de  INana  feodnm  L  militis.  Una  demanfaim  eine  feodnm  x.  mIKtun,  et 
cum  augmonto  obtolit  milites  xxiv. 

Isti  sunt  barones  predicti  comitis  Philipjii  de  Hallmno  :  Kogeriu*  de  Oj.pido  dixit 
quod  feudum  quod  tenet  de  eo  e»t  feudum  ii.  militum,  et  cum  augmonto  obtulit  miiit«8 
iT*'eteenrieintes  x.  BartholomeusdeTiganodixitqnodtenetdaeofendnniiLniilltnm, 
et  cum  augmcnto  obtulit  militcH  iv.  ef  servientos  x.  Trahalonus  de  Baiha  dixit  quod 
tenet  de  oo  Balbam,  que  sicut  dixit  e»t  feudum  unius  militis,  et  cum  augmento  obtulit 
nilitee  ii.  et  eervientee  vL 

I'na  tarn  de  proprio  feudo  predicti  I'hilippi  de  Balbano  quam  eerrltfi  rant  militee 
XV.,  et  cum  augmento  obtulit  milites  xxxiv.  et  senientes  IxxvL' 

**  Not  only  ii  the  total  contingent  of  knights  in  the  great  majority  of  C4»es  double 
tho  jtroprium  feudum,  but  in  one  instance  tlio  principle  of  doubling  the  oMigatiwi  ie 
expressly  stated  :  *  Sicut  inventuni  est  in  quatemionibuN  curie  Munt  feuda  iv.  militum 
et  in  duplo  viii'  (p.  575a).  The  use  of  addoamaUum  as  a  synonym  for  augmtnttm  on 
p.  UMa  ii  apparently  a  dip  (Mayor,  ItaUenMie  F«i/aM«Mi0^v«MMcMe,  i  4SS,  n.  16). 

*"  Mayor(i.  4'J.")).  while  accepting  the  current  view  of  the  later  dateof  theCalafoj/iw, 
places  the  imposition  of  tho  augmeiUum  in  King  Roger's  time.  It  is  perliaps  significant 
that  in  the  only  Hat  of  fioh  which  has  reached  us  in  a  parallel  and  non-official  text, 
titat  of  the  cartulary  of  Tcramo  (si<«  n.  1»4),  nothing  is  said  of  the  an^meiUtMS. 

p.  r)82a:  '  Kt  Hi  necesi<ifa>'  fiierif  helli,  ultra  }»romissum  quotquot  habere  jiOterit.' 
P.  (j05a :  '  Et  si  ucccdsitas  iuerit  iu  marchia  et  in  provincia  Ula,  habebit  univenam 
gontan  anaai.'  Of.  pp^  S75b>  M7a,  e04a,  eOSb;  and  for  Normandy,  GvUhSeimoi, 
Joe.  dL,  pp.  291-3. 
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increase  in  the  military  contingent.  Both  tenants-in-chief  and 
sab-tenants  were  included,  but  the  augmentuw  is  applied  to  both 
classes  in  the  same  measure  and  to  tlie  denu'sni'  eqiuiUy  with  the 
fiefs,  and  the  increase  is  obtained  by  the  simple  proccisw  of  doubling 
the  customary  quota.  In  England,  as  Mr.  Round's  illuminaliiig 
studies  have  shown,^'  the  king  already  knew  the  amount  of  the 
Mmfittm  ifeMiim  fnmi  each  baron  and  aim 
of  8Qb-tenant8  as  a  means  of  enforcing  their  liege-homage;*"^ 
what  was  soqght  In  the  earfoe  of  1166  was,  not  only  to  briqg 
this  list  of  names  op  to  date,  but  also  to  asoertaan  the  servioe  due 
from  each  sub-tenant,  in  order  thereby  to  di.scover  whether  the 
tenant-in-cliief  received  more  service  than  he  rendered  to  the 
king.  If  this  proved  to  be  tlio  case,  the  larger  number  was  taken 
as  the  basis  of  future  assessments — in  other  words,  the  king  gained 
an  augmentuvi,  but  by  a  more  roundabout  method  than  in 
Sicily.  At  the  same  time,  while  a  permanent  increa.se  of  the 
barons'  assessment  was  doubtless  best  secured  by  an  arrangement 
which  had  a  direct  relation  to  their  military  resources,  for  par- 
ticnlar  campaigns  Henry  II  made  use  of  arbitraiy  dona  and  even 
arbitraiy  contingeats  of  gerviaUeB.^  Another  parallelism  with 
Siollty  is  tiiat  the  eoriae  of  1166,  like  the  Cbteiq^ii^  diatiqgiiish 
caiefolfy  in  each  case  between  the  enfeoffed  service  aiMl  the  service 
charged  to  the  demesne.  In  Normandy,  where  the  aervitium 
debitum  to  the  duke  had  probably  been  fixed  by  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century uncertainties  appear  to  have  arisen 
respecting  its  (quantity,  while  the  discrepancies  between  the 
amount  of  .service  which  the  great  barons  owed  and  that  which 
they  received  had  come  to  be  even  greater  than  in  England.^ 
Accordingly  the  inquiry  of  1172,  the  complement  of  the  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  royal  domains  in  tiie  preceding 
year,**  demanded  from  eaeh  baron  a  sealed  return  of  the  number 
of  knights  due  to  the  duke  and  an  unsealed  list  of  his  sub-tenants 
and  their  obligations,^  although  in  the  summary  which  has 
been  preserved  only  the  number  of  sub-tenants  is  given,  without 
their  names.  Unfortunately  the  surviving  rolls  of  the  Norman 
exchequer  are  too  fragmentary'  to  show  how  these  returns  were 
used,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practice  of  the  tliirteenth 
century  and  from  the  English  analogy,  the  duke  exacted  from  the 
sub-tenants  an  auxilium  ejcercitus,  or  scutage,  proportional  to  the 

F€MBnglmd,9Me.;  of .  laaaii,  llbMMd^  AMirtio,  pp.  46  JL 

Si>«  the  rotoms  in  Feud'il  Kmihind.  23H  f. ;  andoL  B^ytOB,  lUmerary  ^ Htmirif  //, 
pp.  90  f.  i  Bound.  Sludim  on  the  Hed  Book,  pp.  (32  f. 

Feuial  Emjland.  pp.  285, 283 ;  Baldwin,  SiMiagi  and  Kni^  Service,  pp.  29  ff. 
Ante,  xxii.  036—46  ;  .-ImertVoii  Bitbmtal  Revitw,  xiv.  4.'j6. 

See  the  exampleH  in  <  iuilhienDM*  p.  260;  Mid  compare  PoUock  and  MwtUnd, 

Uittury  o/  Enylush  Law,  i.  243. 

^iif«»  xxvL  aae-s.  **  RoiwrtofTDrign7.ii.2v7. 
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number  of  kiiights  they  owed.-^  Whether  the  inquiries  of  \\U 
and  1172  were  in  any  way  suggested  or  influenoed  by  SftcSwi 
precedents,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  although  it  is  ^lite 
conceivable  that  such  was  the  case.  Sooner  or  later  in  all  tk 
Normaii  lands  the  king  was  bound  to  feel  theonunping  eliectoaf 
tiie  custom  which  limited  him  to  the  quotas  (mf^mSlj  tmatmi 
upon  the  tenants-in-chief,  and  it  was  inevitaUe  that,  as  ha 
notary  necessities  grew,  he  should  seek-  to  get  some  advmnty 
from  the  growing  number  of  his  barons*  tenants.  Hour  ths 
should  be  secured  depoided  upon  local  conditi<mSt  bat  fil 
information  concerning  the  sub-tenants  and  their  fiefe  was  thi 
first  necessity  in  any  case ;  and  while  the  Eq^^ish  kiqg  puiissinif 
a  record  of  the  service  of  Ids  barons  and,  more  or  kes  fully,  of  tki 
names  of  their  tenants,  a  complete  register  of  militaiy  tcnosei 
was,  so  far  as  we  know,  first  drawn  up  in  southern  Italy* 
Inasmuch  as,  besides  other  posdble  sources  of  infonnatioa 
respectuig  the  south,  Heniy  11  had  as  confidential  ministwMtfitfr 
Thomas  Brown,  who  as  a  member  of  King  Roger's  eiinis 
have  been  familiar  with  the  militaiy  regiBters  of  the  southets 
kingdom  and  the  angmenimm  which  had  there  been  impoaed, 
it  would  seem  that  this  experience  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
English  king  if  he  chose  to  avail  himaalf  of  it.  Certainly  luf 
contemporaries  were  ready  enough  to  learn  from  him  in  sock 
mattern,  as  we  see  in  the  imitation  of  the  Assize  of  Ams  by 
Philip  Augustus  and  the  count  of  Flanders.^ 

The  conclusion  to  which  our  study  of  the  chief  departments  of 
the  Sicilian  government  seems  to  lead  is  that  there  was  nn  <:q^ 
mechanical  or  wholesale  transfer  of  institutions  l>etween  FugttiH 
and  Sicily  as  was  once  assumed,^  but  that  the  two  stales  wm 
reasonably  well  informed  respecting  each  other  and  would  sppey 
to  have  made  some  use  of  each  other's  experience.    It  se«w 
probable  that  the  English  judicial  system  furnished  the  model  for 
the  justiciars  of  the  south,  and  the  feudal  rasters  of  soutbcfi 
Italy  may  well  have  had  some  effect  on  the  militan-  policy 
Henn^  11.    It  in  quite  pos-sible  that  if  our  sources  of  iiiformarkic 
were  more  satisfactory  we  could  trace  h'lios  of  influence  iu  tb* 
detail  of  fiscal  administration  or  of  legislation.^  while  for 
earlier  period  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  oonnexKs 

***  Sum7iia  de  Leqihus  Normannie,  cd.  Taidif,  pp.  1-5  f. ;  cf.  GuUhieraMNt,  p.  9? 
Tho  Baycux  inrpicHt  of  1133  would  seem  to  have  \>ocn  cxropCiooAL 
Benedict  of  i'oterborougb,  i.  270 ;  cf.  GuiUuermoz,  p.  227. 
"*  Ftetionlwly,  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  bal  ceDtury,     Gregari»»  CMMiivw 
90pra  la  Storia  di  Sicilia. 

That  Sicilian  Icsnslation  was  infliicncotl  by  that  of  Enu'liind  hs*  Ix^n  miinuba^ 
but  on  inauthciout  grounds,  by  Miei>o,  IHe  Geaeisgdmng  der  normMmuck€m  I^fam^ 
pp.  182,  188-Oe.  ThedHBonltyhmliMiBtlMfttokllMtirakaOTrvwyBttbdb* 
the  period  when  such  influ«ice8  are  most  probeUe*  the  btter  put  of  th*  nip  d 
Williem  the  Good.  Cf.  mle,  zsvL  370. 
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between  Domesday  Buok  aiid  the  fiscal  registers  wiiich  the  south 
had  inherited  Irom  its  Byzantine  and  Saracen  rulers.  For  the 
present,  however,  all  these  must  remain  mere  possibilities ;  the 
most  that  can  be  asked  is  that  we  have  an  open  mind  toward 
the  existence  of  international  influences  between  the  nascent 
states  of  the  twelfth  century,  inflaenceB  not  always  oonaoioiis,  but 
within  their  limits  not  nnlikB  those  whieh  aie  iniH  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy  or  oi  the  nineteenth.  .  If,  how- 
em,  we  keep  to  the  more  solid  territory  of  established  fact,  the 
chief  interest  of  Sicilian  institutions  lies  in  the  striking  Illustrations 
of  a  parallel  political  developnient.       Chablvs  H.  Haskdis. 
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Firearms  in  England  in  the  FaurUenth 

Century 

THB  origin  and  early  history  of  firearms  in  England  can  never 
be  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  the  loose  and  casual 
statements  of  the  few  clironiclers  who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  subject  are  checked  and  controlled  by  record  evidence. 
That  such  record  evidence  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  chamber, 
the  great  wardrobe,  the  privy  wardrobe,  and,  for  a  later  genera- 
tion, the  Issue  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  has  long  been  known, 
and  a  certain  number  of  text^i  from  these  sources  have  already 
been  printed.  Of  special  value  are  Uie  extracts  printed  by  J oseph 
Hunter  in  his  Proofs  of  the  Barlif  Use  oj  Qvnpowder  in  Ae  JSnglUh 
Army  in  Arekaedloigia,  zzxii.  379-87,  by  Joseph  Bnrtt  In  the 
ArdmeoUigioailJovirnalt  xiz.  68-76,  and  by  Sir  Harria  modas  in  his 
History  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  vol.  ii,  appendix.  As  a  result  of  these 
and  similar  efforts  most  of  the  available  record  evidence  before 
1360  has  seen  the  light,  but  nothing,  with  two  or  three  exoq[>tion8, 
after  that  date.  Moreover,  these  printed  documents  are  so 
widely  scattered,  and  our  English  historical  bibliography  is  so 
defective,  that  no  one  can  severely  blame  some  modern  military 
historians  if  they  have  occasionally  neglected  to  use  such  inacces- 
sible material.  There  is,  indeed,  one  singularly  complete  treatise, 
which  folly  works  up  the  printed  recofd  infdrmation.  This  is 
Sir  Heniy  Braokenbuiy's  excellent  pa{)er  on  Aneieni  Conwm 
in  Europe,  published  in  two  parts  in  the  Ptoeeedim^  of  the 
Moyal  Artillery  Inetiiviion  of  Woolwiek  in  1865-6.  Unluckily 
this  monograph  is  very  difflkmlt  to  procure,  and  has  therefore 
perhaps  been  disregarded  by  most  recent  writers.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  the  useful  ))aper  on  Our  Earliest  Cannon.  1314-46, 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  11.  W.  Hime.  printed  in  the  same  trans- 
actions, in  which  modem  writers'  neglect  to  use  the  printed 
record  sources  is  shortly  l>ut  ably  indicated  {Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  Iiuslilute,  xxxi.  489-94,  1904-5).  Moreover,  Sir 
Henry  Brackenbury  did  not  go  beyond  the  printed  documents, 
and  was  quite  unaware  that  there  exist  an  immense  number  of 
unprinted  accounts,  which  throw  a  constant  light  upon  the 
development  of  firearms  in  this  country  for  all  the  latter  half 
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of  the  fourteenth  century.^  Accordingly,  when  dealing  with  this 
period,  he  has  no  English  evidence  at  his  disposal,  save  a  few 
meagre  entries  in  Dev<m'8  extiaetB  from  the  lam  Rolls,  and  a  few 
paflsageeinRymerandtheohnNiiclee.  It  was  inevitable,  then,  that 
though  he  made  the  beat  of  his  aeanty  material,  Sir  Henry  Braeken- 
bury  should  have  left  much  unsaid  about  England.  Indeed 
his  concluding  pages  desert  Eogliflli  history  altogether  and  give  us 
little  save  details  about  continental  and  notably  Italian  artillery, 
about  which  information  was  more  ready  to  his  hand.  It  was 
the  same  with  Kdhler  in  his  elaborate  history  of  artillery  in  his 
Kriegtwuen  in  der  BUUruU,  There  is,  however,  less  reason  for 
esqpeotang  details  about  English  firearms  in  a  general  treatise 
tlmn  in  one  written  by  a  British  scholar. 

During  the  last  two  yean  I  have  been  attempting  to  investigate 
the  eariy  history  of  the  kiog's  wardrobe  and  chamber,  and  have 
for  that  purpose  consulted  a  large  number  of  the  extant  accounts 
of  these  departments  of  the  royal  household.  Thou|^  my  primary 
quest  was  for  something  quite  different,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice 
the  large  amount  of  new  material  which  they  supply  for  the 
early  history  of  guns  and  gunpowder  in  this  country.  Here  was 
exactly  the  information  for  which  Sir  Henry  Brackenbuiy  had 
been  seeking.  Accordingly  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  put 
together  and  comment  on  in  this  paper  the  chief  texts  relevant  to 
this  subject  down  to  tlie  deposition  of  Richard  II.*  Most  of  the 
extracts  which  I  shall  give  come  from  the  accounts  of  the  king's 
privy  wardrobe  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  was  the  chief 
armoury  and  arsenal  of  the  English  crown  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1344 
that  the  Tower  wardrobe  received  its  full  consti  tution.  Before  that 
time  its  work  was  mainly  done  in  the  king's  chamber  and  great 
wardrobe,  to  both  of  which  departments  it  stood  in  a  very  intimate 
relation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  earliest  record  evidence  of 
the  use  of  firearms  is  to  be  found  in  those  chamber  and  great  ward* 
robe  accounts,  from  which  Hunter  and  Burtt  derived  most  of  their 
texts.  Not  in  England  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  the  lord's  arms 
and  armour  were  kept  in  his  '  chamber  ' ;  and  among  the  '  wax, 
spices,  and  other  necessaries ',  which  the  great  wardrobe  purchased 
and  delivered  to  other  departments  for  the  king's  use,  there  was 
for  a  brief  period  an  occasional  purchase  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur, 
the  more  expensive  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  whicli  articles  in  due 
course  the  great  wardrobe  handed  over  to  tlie  cluunhcr  or  i)rivy 
wardrobe.    1  should  add,  however,  that  I  have  failed  to  hnd 

'  *  No  further  accounts  olthis  luJf  century,  po((»es8ing  any  great  importance,  have 
kMMm  hroucht  to  light,  but  several  iflsue  roll  entriei show  OMUMm  ia  oommon  um  for  th« 
defence  of  catttlen ' :  Brackentniry,  p.  40. 

'  Szteieto  from  the  privy  wardrobe  Mconnta  of  Henry  IV  beuing  on  thia  subject 
AW  ghcn  in  Wylie*s    Mary  o/  BmiUmd  mmier  Hemrf  i  F,  ir.  830-4. 
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many  new  extracts  of  importance,  either  from  the  chamber  or 
the  great  wardrobe  accounts.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while, 
howevvr,  to  reprint,  sometimes  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  better  text, 
the  documciita  which  Hunter,  Burt t,  and  others  have  ah-eady  given 
to  the  world.  My  excuse  for  this  is  the  double  one,  of  once  more 
calling  attention  to  the  neglected  material  which  they  contain, 
and  the  convenience  to  future  workers  of  putting  together  the 
relevant  material  in  a  single  place.  The  only  important  pnb- 
liehed  document  that  I  have  not  reprinted  is  the  aooonnt 
of  John  Derby,  clerk  of  the  king's  guns,  the  substance  of 
which  is,  however,  contained  in  the  corresponding  privy  ward- 
robe account  (X),  hitherto  only  Imown  in  an  unpredse  summary 
in  Nicolas. 

The  mass  of  the  new  material  which  I  offer  comes  from  the 
privy  wardrobe  accounts.  My  extracts  from  these  represent  the 
winnowing  of  very  bulky  documents,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  verbiage  and  repetition  contained  in  them  necessitated  a 
good  deal  of  editing.  Such  editing  was  the  more  imperative  bince 
the  versions  of  these  accounts  proaerved  by  the  king's  remem- 
brancer and  those  enrolled  in  the  '  wardrobe  and  household '  and 
'  foreign '  series  of  exchequer  enrolments  often  differ  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  I  have,  however,  avoided  noticii^  merely 
verbal  di.scrcpancies,  though  I  have  sou^^t  to  give  the  inf<Hma- 
tion  obtained  from  both.  I  have  also  added  in  notes  some 
interesting  additional  details,  supplied  from  the  collections  of 
mandates  and  indentures  preserved  in  the  various  king's  remem- 
brancer bundles  of  '  documents  subsidiary  to  the  accounts  of  the 
privy  wardrobe  have  been  at  no  pains  to  normalize  the 

curious  grankmarnSj^rthe  strange  mixture  of  French  and  English 
with  the  Latin  of  the  accounts.  I  should  add  that  I  am  indebted 
to  my  former  pupil,  Miss  Ada  Russell,  for  some  of  the  transcrqits 
here  utilized,  and  to  Miss  L.  B.  Dibben,  also  an  old  pupO,  for 
much  valuable  help. 

How  little  even  Uie  printed  record  evidence  has  been  critically 
studied  in  this  country  can  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example. 
In  his  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  published  in  1847,  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  (ii.  186)  asserted  that  several  of  Edward  Ill's  ships  were 
equip{)ed  with  cannon  as  early  as  June  1338,  and  printed  a  docu- 
ment (pp.  47r>-f3)  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  prove  his  point. 
From  that  time  till  now  countless  books  liave  repeated  this 
statement  on  Nicolas's  authority.  It  was  adopted  by  Pauli  in 
1865.*  It  was  repeated  along  with  most  of  Nicolas's  facts  in 
Glowe8*s  Royal  Navy,  published  in  1897  (L  148).  So  late  as 
1900  we  have  Nicolas  relied  upon  as  giving  as  '  unquestionable 
testimony  that  cannon,  both  brass  and  iron,  were  employed  on 

•  GMMlfe  Mm  Snghmd,  hr.  404. 
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board  English  ships  of  war  in  1338  The  military  specialists, 
even  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  were  entirely  deceived  by  him.^ 
Sometimes  Kicolas's  original  statement  has  taken  a  cnrioiialy 
distorted  fonn,  as  when,  for  example,  it  is  regarded  as  eqnivaleiit  to 
'^fintmiMitioii  of  gunpowder  in  England*.*  Unluckily  Nioolas's 
dictum  Is  entirely  baaed  upon  his  misdating  a  doonment  printed 
by  him.  This  document  is '  an  indenture  between  John  Starlyng, 
lonnerly  cleik  of  the  king's  ships,  and  Helmyng  Leget,  keeper 
of  the  same  %  and  is  dated  by  Nicolas  '22  June,  12 Edward  III*, 
that  is,  1338.  However,  external  evidence  shows  that  the  only 
John  Starlyng  who  was  clerk  of  the  king's  ships  held  office  in  11 
and  12  Henry  IV.'  This  Starlyng  was  succeeded  before  16  July 
1411  by  Helmyng  Leget,  esquire,  usher  of  the  king's  chamber.' 
It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  certain  that  Nioolas's  '  12  Edward  III  * 
diould  be '  12  Henry  IV and  thus  the  value  of  the  passage  for 
our  purposes  is  entirely  destroyed.  Indeed,  internal  evidence 
against  the  early  date  Is  so  strong  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  most  incurious  scholar  could  ever  have  accepted  it.  That 
In  1338  cannon  of  iron  and  brass,  some  with  one,  some  with 
two,  and  some  with  five  '  chambers  *,  were  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  no  lees  than  four  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  and  that 
in  one  case  a  ship  should  be  provided  with  a  hand-gun,  go 
absolutely  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility.  Perhaps  Nicolas 
was  misled  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  Helmyng  I^eget 
acting  as  a  chamber  officer  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  a  succession  of  Helmyng 
Legets  doing  service  in  the  king's  chamber  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  centurv%  and  this  Helm^Tig  Leget  was  clearly  a  descendant 
of  the  two  Helmyng  Legets  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

Turning  to  our  documiNits.  we  learn  from  Fleet's  chamber 
aoconnt  (1)  that  gunpowder  and  its  ingredients  were  already  used 
for  military  purposes  in  England  in  1333-4.  But,  save  for  one 
doubtful  reference,*  we  have  no  further  record  infonnation  on  our 
subject  until  1345.  There  is  fortunately  plenty  of  other  evidence 
that  guns  and  gunpowder  were  employed,  at  any  rate  by  the 
French  and  the  coiitiiu'ntal  allie^i  of  the  English,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Though  there  is  no 
proof  that  English  ships  u.sed  cannon  in  1338,  there  is  record  testi- 
mony that  the  armada  equipped  in  that  year  in  the  Norman  ports 

*  The  Rise  and  Prognn  ofihe  BritUh  Exfbmvta  Iwinuiry,  p.  11, 1909. 

'■'  Ancient  Cannon  in  Europe,  pt.  i.  p.  il.  *  Sodof  Bnufond,  ii.  129,  1804. 

'  Public  Rf  coril  Office  TAjflu  and  Indere^,  no.  si,  pw  24. 
"  Calendar  oj  Patent  HoU*,  1408-13,  p.  320. 

*  Thaw  is  «  nCenoM  in  a  great  wMchobe  Mooimt  of  1341-2  to  tho  provisiQii  of 
*  aen.piamri»fmAuat\  EnraOed  Aooonnto  (Wardrobe  ft  Hoiraliold),  no.  3,  n.  SA. 
XliitiiMjtOr  maynol,  lofer  to  gnnpowdor. 
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lor  the  invasion  of  England  was  provided  with  at  lea>^t  one  piece 
of  primitive  artillery  {un  pot  de  fer  d  traire  garroa  a  feu  In 
1339  cannon  hcl|>ed  to  save Cambrai  from  Edward  III,"  and  were 
used  by  the  French  in  the  siege  of  Puy-Guilhem  in  Perigord.  In 
the  same  yesxv  the  men  of  Bruges  constructed  niom  n  engienen  die 
men  heet  rihaude,  which  were  commanded  by  a  vuiUre  des  ribaude- 
quins.^   What  these  ribaudequins  were  we  shall  soon  sec. 

The  history  of  the  earUest  artilleiy  In  England  has  often  been 
disenssed,  but  there  are  some  notable  recent  examples  of  its  not 
being  oonsideied  in  relation  to  all  the  available  materiaL  -The 
best  reoent  surveys  of  the  sobjeet  are  those  of  Brsckenbiiiy  and 
Hime, '  and  what  follows  does  not  add  much,  save  an  occasional 
trivial  correction,  to  their  result49.  It  seemed,  however,  desirable 
briefly  to  go  over  the  ground  before  proceeding  to  the  later  phases 
of  our  subject.  We  must  begin  with  the  preparations  of  134r> 
and  1346,  a  ])eriod  in  which,  as  our  documents  show,  firearms  w  en- 
already  })cginning  to  he  known  in  England.  Mildenhall's  privy 
wardrobe  account  (111  a)  shows  us  that  as  early  1  Februarj' 
1846,  Edward  III  ordered  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  wardrobe  to 
repair  and  ship  guns  and  peUets  for  the  king's  projected  ezpedition 
in  that  year."  Very  little  came  of  the  jHuaagium  regis  in  1345, 
but  some  of  the  preparations  for  it  were  not  wasted  when  the 
equipment  of  the  Crecy  campaign  was  undertaken.  The  first  dated 
preparation  for  this  famous  expedition  is  very  significant  for  our 
purpose.  On  1  October  1345  the  king  ordered  Mildenhall  to 
make  a  hundred  rihnldos,  pro  fxismgio  regis  versus  Normanniam. 
These  were  clearly  the  same  class  of  instruments  as  the  Bruges 
ribaudn/uirhs,  and  the  copious  details  given  by  Mildenhall  amply 
confinn  the  many  other  texts  which  prove  that  ribaudequins 
were  groups  of  small  cannon  or  '  bombards of  which  each  unit 
was  capable  of  being  fired  all  together  or  in  rapid  saooeesion. 
Each  oolleotion  of  barrels  was  momited  on  a  single  portaUe 
carriage,  with  two  or  four  iron-hooped  wheels,  compared  some- 
times to  a  wheelbarrow,  and  at  otheis  to  a  small  '  charroi  *. 
All  primitive  artillery  was,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  exceedingly  smalL 
But  these  mintUa  ingenia,  though  sometimes  used  in  sieges,  must 
have  been  primarily  useful  for  field  purposes. 

'*  8oo  L.  Lacabane's  ezcellont  memoir,  Dt  la  pnudre  a  eaitometdttom  iiUroimeliom 

en  Franci  in  Ihhl.  df  rBcnk  dci  Charte.'*,  2'  M'ri<\  i.  28-57  (1844). 

"  Besides  L»c»b«iie,ti.«.,  p.51,8oe  the  accounts  of  the  master  crtMuibuwmao  printed 
liy  IfoliiilMr  in  diviMfiw  Wormtmie^  p.  316. 

"  FroiHBart.  od.  Kcrvj-n  dc  I^ttt  n!i(>v<-.  iii.  4!>H. 

**  Gunnu  cum  pellotit.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  translate  the  latter  word  in 
Chsuoer'a  jriinte  M  *  pellet*  {Houte  of  Fame,  1. 1643),  m  OMiiMni-lMll  auggesta  kmb*- 
thing  too  big  and  heavy,  and  bullet  something  too  small  for  the  miasile  of  primitive 

artillery.  ProfcHBor  Skeat's  explanation  of  i>ellct  as  a  'stone  cannon  ball'  need.* 
correction  for  this  period,  Mince  the  Tower  documents  always  speak  of  poUeta  as  made 
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Besides  the  information  given  by  Mildenhall,  we  obtain 
some  additional  notices  of  these  '  ribalds  '  in  the  Issue  Rolls  of 
the  Exchequer,"  whicli  sliow  that  between  10  October  1345,  and 
13  March  1346.  Mildeiiliall  received  from  the  exchequer 
£124  18«.  Ad.  in  eight  different  sums  of  varying  amounts,  super 
factum  ribaldorum  et  capiturn  qunrrelloruni  ad  opus  regis.  As 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  payment  would  bo  made  until  the  work 
had  been  done,  these  facts  prove  that  the  '  ribalds '  and  their 
appropriate  ammunition  of  '  quarrels  *  were  actually  constructed 
before  the  Creoy  campai|^  started.  The  Issue  Rolls  further  con- 
firm the  suggestion  of  Mildenhall's  account  (Ilia)  that  the '  ribalds ' 
were  actually  made  within  the  Tower  of  London,  by  the  king's  own 
workmen.  Walter, /after  regis  in  turri  Londoniarum,madd  the  iron- 
work, and  Richard  of  St.  Albans,  the  king's  carpenter,  made  the 
woodwork.  vSomc  of  the  jjaymoiUs  to  Mildenhall  are  made  '  by 
the  hands  of '  these:  two  ]>ersons,  though  the  larger  ones  are 
per  wanm  propria^.  Mildenhall  is  generally  described  in  them 
as  custos  amiaturarum  et  quarnndam  aliarum  renuti  injrn 
turrim  Londoniarum.  Unluckily,  there  is  no  evidence  of  pay- 
ment for  the  shipment  of  the  ribalds  until  after  the  battle  of  Creoy 
had  been  fought.  There  is,  however,  a  record  of  a  payment  to- 
Evwrard  Crouel,  mariner,  of  a  ship  recently  freighted  with  the 
king's  ribalds  to  be  led  beyond  sea.  The  date  of  this  is  1 7  February 
1347,  so  that  it  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  ribalds  were  used 
at  the  siege  of  Calais.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on 
merely  negative  evidence,  but  the  absence  of  positive  statement 
makes  the  presence  of  ribalds  in  the  Crecy  campaign  a  little 
doubtful. 

On  4  March  1346  Edward  ordered  the  repair  and  shipment  of 
certain  guns,  kept  in  the  Tower,  cum  pellotis  et  puluere  pro  eisdem 
guimis,  pro  passagio  regis.  Some  of  these  were  in  MUdenhall's 
charge,  and  others  in  the  custody  of  Thomas  of  Bolleston,  a  king's 
clerk,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  a  subordinate  of  Mildenhall, 
and  was  dearly  specially  in  charge  of  the  gunnery  provided  for  the 
1346  expedition.  A  passage  in  Cook's  account  (IV  a)  shows  that 
the  great  wardrobe,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  10  May,  provided 
Rolleston  with  no  less  than  912  1b.  of  saltpetre  and  886  1b.  of 
quick  sulpliur  ad  opus  ijmns  regis,  pro  gunnis  sins.  Further 
supplies  were  ordered  three  days  later  (IV  b).  Rolleston  got 
these  ingredients  of  gun|K)wder  through  WiUiam  of  Stanes,  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  a  citizen  and  spicer  of  London, and  who 
was  described  in  1344-6  as  apdhtearius  regia}*  Besides  this, 
Rolleston  received  from  the  chamber  monesrs  tuper  faehvm 

'*  The  extracts  from  the Imuo  BoUs, for  which  I  am  indebted  to  ^liss  L.  R.  Dihbon,. 
arc  printed  in  III  6.  x  Cal.  oj  Gloat  RoU«,  1343-U.  p.  340. 

**  Bnralbd  Aoooonto  (Waidiolw  ft  Hmiflehold).  no.  3,  n.  42. 
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'pulueris  pro  ingeniis,  at  a  date  which  is  probably  somewheie 
between  23  March  and  27  April  (II). 

This  is  all  the  record  evidence  tliat  guns*  were  employed  in 
the  Crecy  campaign  ;  but  it  is  surely  sufficient  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  agree  with  those  wlio  lightly  dismiss  the  storj- 
that  cannon  were  employed  by  the  Enghsh  at  the  great  battle 
as  a  groundlefls  imagination  of  the  ohioniolefB.  Even  the  testi- 
mony of  the  chionideis  to  this  fact  is  much  stronger  than  is  often 
lecoginized.  No  less  than  four  independent  writers  state  that 
cannon  were  used.  Two  of  these  at  least  were  strictly  contem- 
porary. There  were  the  Italians,  Gioyanni  Villani,^'  who  died 
of  the  Black  Deatli  in  1348,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Istorie  PiMolesi,^^  who  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  The 
Italians'  testimony  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Grandes 
Chroniques  de  France}^  whicli  are  unquestionably  an  authority 
of  great  importance.  To  these  we  must  add  the  testimony  of 
the  Amiens  manuscript  of  the  second  recension  of  Froissart,^ 
evidenoe  weak  in  itself,  but  important  as  an  additioiial 
authentication. 

It  is  even  more  uncritical  to  wave  aside  the  evidence  for 
cannon  at  Creoy  on  the  a  prion  ground  that '  fidd  artilleiy '  is 

incredible  in  1346.  If  this  were  so,  how  could  two  contemponiy 
writers  have  imagined  it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  early  cannon 
were  so  small  that  they  could  be,  and  were,  easily  carried  about  in 
carts,  wherever  a  fully  equipped  army  was  likely  to  go.  Moreover 
the  ribaudequim,  at  least,  were  wlieelod  vehicles  capable  of  easy 
tran.sport.  Unluckily  we  are  nut  tuUl  definitely  that  rtftrtiu/^^^Mj/w 
accomj)anied  the  Crecy  army,  and  tlie  negative  evidence  rather 
suggests  that  they  did  not.  But  for  that  it  would  be  tempting 
to  conjecture  that  certain  features  in  the  two  Italian  accounts  of 
Oecy,  which  have  provoked  most  suspicion  as  to  their  trustworthi- 
nesB,  may  be  at  least  partially  explained  if  we  assume  that  the 
firearms  which  threw  the  Genoese  croBsbowmen  into  a  panic  were 
rihaudequins.  The  two  Tuscan  writers,  who  doubtless  repeat 
the  story  of  tlie  Cciioese  themselves,  describe  the  French  attack 
as  made  on  tlie  English  entrenched  behind  a  laager  of  wagons. 
This  was  plainly  not  the  case,  even  though  some  French  chronicles, 
for  example  the  Chronique  nnrtnnude  du  qnniorzihne  si^rle,^^  share 
in  the  error  of  the  Italians.  We  can,  however,  understand 
how  a  beaten  force,  which  never  came  to  handgrips  with  the 
•enemy,  might  easUy  have  imagined  that  they  were  aasailing  the 
English  dbomn,  if  we  assume  that  in  front  of  the  English  host 
A  number  of  ribaiidequin»  were  stationed.  It  must,  however,  be 


"  Muratori,  Scriptores^  xiii.  iMiMi. 

>•  V.  460,  ed.  P.  Paris. 

■*  C%roft»fite«,  «d.  Lnee,  iU.  416. 


Ibid.  xi.  516. 
"  ]ip.60-].6d.Mollnkr. 
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admitted  that  a  study  of  the  passages  quoted  in  Godefroi's 
Dictionary  under  the  word  rihaudequin  will  hardly  suggest  that 
these  little  carriages  for  groups  of  small  guns  were  very  like  the 
ordinary  wagons  of  an  army  of  the  period,  and  that  we  have  also 
to  set  against  this  conjecture  the  fact  that  the  Grandes  Chroniguea 
speak  of  troia  eanom  as  being  employed  by  the  English. 

The  employment  of  guns  and  gunpowder  in  the  aiege  of 
Calais  has  been  known  since  the  age  of  Spelman.  It  is,  however, 
worth  while  putting  together  here  the  oUef  ineUi  relevant  to  it. 
Crecy  was  fought  on  26  August,  and  it  is  perhiqfts  a  further  sugges- 
tion of  the  value  of  cannon  in  the  engagement  that  on  1  September, 
before  Edward's  arrival  before  Calais,  orders  were  issued  that  all 
guns  and  engines  then  in  the  Tower  should  be  shipped  along 
with  '  pellets  *,  barrels  for  packing,  saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  and 
be  taken  to  the  king  at  Calais  (ITT).  Moreover,  by  writ  of  2  Sef>- 
tember,  Mildenhall  was  ordered  to  send  through  Clement  atte 
Merke  certain  manutdia  ingenia  vocata  gunnya  and  ammunition 
to  Calais.  The  three  maigna  ingmia,  whose  transport  by  barge 
ftom  the  Tower  to  ships  in  the  river  is  described  in  detdl 
by  BfOdenhall,  were  probably  not  firearms.  Along  with  them, 
however,  went  ten  guns  with  their  '  tillers or  carriages,  six 
pieces  of  lead ,  five  barrels  of  powder,  and  a  hundred  great  peUefcs 
of  lead  for  the  guns.  Two  of  the  guns  are  described  as  grossi, 
so  that  the  other  eight  are  likely  to  have  been  very  small.  More- 
over in  the  long  list  of  engines,  guns,  and  their  accessories,  for 
which  Mildenhall  accounts,  we  should  note  that  all  of  them, 
including  the  ten  guns,  were  received  of  Thomas  of  Hatfield."''* 
Hatfield,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  and  serving  the  king  all  through 
the  Crecy  and  Calais  campaign,  had  been  clerk  of  the  chamber 
up  to  4  December  1344.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  rttoude- 
^ffis  were  used  in  the  siege. 

Considerable  additional  supplies  of  ammunition  were  also 
ordered  for  the  siege.  On  26  November  1346  the  keeper  of  the 
great  wardrobe  was  ordered  to  procure  for  the  king's  use  all 
the  saltpetre  and  quick  sulphur  that  could  })e  found.  In  accor- 
dance with  this  order  the  great  wardrobe  delivered  to  Thoraa« 
Rolleston  T.IO  lb.  more  of  saltpetre,  and  310  lb.  more  of  sulphur 
(IV  c).  On  15  September  1347  William  of  Stanes  was  paid 
£167  28.  2d.  for  supplying  Rolleston,  for  the  king's  use,  with 
2021  lb.  of  sal^tre  and  466  lb.  of  quick  sulphur,  and  more  money 
was  still  doe  to  him  (IV  c and<i).  The  long  siege  of  Calais  had 
ended  a  month  earlier.  The  part  played  in  the  concludmg  scenes 

*  Braflkflnlmiyti.  17*mjb.  'Thekinghadnowtheralcmto oarkiKMrledgsjM) gitw 

»l  Calais.'  This  is  a.^Huming  that  the  ten  muls  sent  by  Weston  and  Clopton  and 
the  ten  sent  by  Clement  atte  Uerke  were  different.  It  seems  at  leaat  aa  likely  that 
Uuiy  wm  tbt  Mine*  in  iriiiflit  cms  BiwBid  only  bad  ten,  besides  whtAmn  may  have 
•wvived  tlM  Qraqr  eaiBpa%ii. 
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by  the  '  bombards  '  that  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
and  by  the  other  '  bombards  "  wliieh,  stationed  on  Xieiilay  bridge, 
lielped  to  prevent  the  rehevhig  army  from  approacliing  tlie  town 
on  the  landward  .side,  is  sufficiontl^'  testitied  by  Froif>sart.^  No 
doubt  these  guiis  were  manned  by  the  twelve  artiUatorea  and 
'  gannen,  who  reoeiYed  the  kung's  winges  during  the  siege.^ 
•  The  ezperimental  stage  of  oannon,  so  fuUy  illustrated  for  the 
years  1346-41,  may  be  si^  to  have  lasted  until  1860,  the  year 
of  the  treaty  of  Calais.  Between  the  faSl  of  Calais  and  the  famous 
treaty  there  is  only  one  reference  to  firearms  in  the  privy  wardrobe 
records.  This  is  contained  in  Wilham  Rothwell'a  account*,  which 
range  from  1353  to  13()<).  It  records  the  purchase  of  four  truns 
de  cnpro,  and  also  the  provision  of  a  pestle  and  mortar  for  making 
gunpowder  (V).  Yet  during  these  years  of  .silent  records  the 
references  to  firearms  in  the  chronicles  become  comparatively 
frequent.  Cannon  accompanied  the  Black  Prince  in  the  foray  of 
1356,  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers.*  The  death  of 
an  English  knight  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  in  the  great 
raid  of  1369  is  recorded  in  what  is  perhaps  the  first  reference  to 
firearms  in  an  English  chronicle.^ 

The  accounts  of  Henry  Snaith  cover  years  of  peace,  and  yet 
they  mark  the  beginning  of  the  continuous  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  firearms  as  a  regular  part  of  the  stores  of  the  Tower 
arsenal  (VI).  It  is  signihcant  that  this  account  is  the  tirst  in 
which  the  word  '  guns  '  is  included  witli  bows,  c  rossbows,  armour, 
and  tiie  like  as  one  of  the  headings.  When  iSnaith  came  into  ofiice 
in  June  1360,  he  still  found  in  the  Tower  the  four  guns,  sixteen 
of  the  sixteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  powder,  and  even  the  pestle 
and  mortar  which  his  predecessor  had  left  behind.  Despite  the 
peace,  he  added  to  the  stock  liy  purchasing  five  guns  from  one 
ariiUer,  and  one  very  small  gun  which  the  king  presented  to 
Lionel  of  Antwerp  on  his  goiilg  to  Irdand,  which  was  perhaps  the 
first  piece  of  ordnance  that  was  ever  seen  in  Ireland.  WTien 
Snaitli  gave  up  the  Tower  wardrobe  in  1365.  this  little  gun  was 
the  only  one  of  his  store  that  had  left  his  custody. 

John  Sleaford,  the  next  keeper,  held  office  for  the  rest  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  During  this  period  of  renewed  warfare 
and  military  disaster,  the  use  of  firearms  was  largely  extended. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  years  following 
the  breach  of  the  French  treaty  in  1369  were  the  time  when  guns 
and  gui^wder  first  became  of  real  importance  to  English  anaiea. 
During  the  last  years  of  the  peace,  care  was  taken  to  equip  the 

"  iv.  »tt.  48.  27-J.  27<i.  ed.  Luce. 

'*  WrutUttUey,  Creey  arui  Ctdaii,  p.  203.  Frouttwrt,  iv.  11,  ed.  Luce. 
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chief  fortieases  with  the  modem  t^rpe  of  artilleiy*  In  1365  two 
giei^  guns  and  nine  small  ones  were  sent  from  the  Tower  to  the 
new  oastle  of  Queenborough  in  Sheppey,  which  was  assuredly 

a  large  supply  for  a  castle  whicli  was  certainly  not  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  strongholds  of  the  crown  (VII),  In  1371 
six  guns,  a  barrel  of  saltpetre  and  one  of  sulphur  were  sent  to 
Dover  castle.  In  1369-70  there  were  already  three  great  guns  of 
copper  or  brass,  one  of  iron,  and  fifteen  other  guns  at  Calais, 
and  to  these  a  great  gun  with  three  '  pots  *  was  added  in  1372  (X). 
This  was  also  the  time»  we  shall  see,  when  a  gunnery  department 
b^gan  in  England.  Itswoik  was  plainly- traceable  in  the  proparar 
tions  for  the  abortive  expedition  of  1372,  the  last  campaign  in  which 
Edward  III  so  much  as  contemplated  taking  a  personal  share,  and 
the  first  English  military  enterprise  which  was  adequately  equipped 
with  firearms.  No  less  than  twenty-nine  guns  of  iron,  1,050  lb. 
of  saltpetre,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  lead,  were  in  this  year 
delivered  pro  viagio  regis  super  mare  (X). 

In  other  ways  also  there  was  between  1370  and  1374  an 
unprecedented  activity  in  the  Tower  workshops  which  is  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  accounts.  In  the  last  years  of  Edward  111*8  reign, 
miHtaiy  preparations  daokened  down  after  the  trace  of  Bruges. 
Guns  were  now  gradually  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  though 
there  were  still  deliveries  of  them  to  keepers  of  fortresses,  and 
one  to  the  king  in  hiR  chamber.  Nevertheless  when  Sleaford  laid 
down  his  office  early  in  Richard  II*s  reign  there  were  still  twenty- 
two  guns  remaining,  in  store  or  in  position,  at  the  Tower  (XI). 

There  were  other  cannon  and  ammunition  available  besides 
those  supplied  by  the  Tower  wardrobe,  though  concerning  these 
the  Tower  othcers  kept  no  record  (XIV 6).  Some  of  the  king's 
castles  supplied  their  needs  from  other  sources,  a^  for  example 
in  1379,  when  the  keepers  of  Carisbrooke  purchased  two  cannon 
and  a  supply  of  saltpetre  andsulphur,*'and  in  1382 when  a  gun  was 
pnrchasedforSouthampton  for  6«.  Si.**  The  custom  now  arose,  and 
became  common  under  Richard  11,  that  captains  of  castles  should 
receive  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  firearms  directly  from 
the  exchequer,  without  any  reference  to  the  office  of  tibe  wardrobe 
of  the  Tower.  Sometimes  they  would  hire  cannon  from  private 
makers  who  were  willing  to  serve  in  the  fortresses  concerned  as 
the  gunners  for  their  own  pieces.  Thus  in  1384  the  exchequer 
paid  £26  'ys.  (kl.  to  the  late  keeper  of  Carisbrooke  '  for  so  much 
money  hy  him  disbursed,  namely  for  five  cannoniers,  each  having 
his  cannon,  and  to  one  cannonier  with  three  cannons,  for  the  hire 
of  the  same  cannoniera  and  cannons  and  for  the  purohaae  of 
powder       At  all  times  the  EngUsh  king's  dominions  in  France 

"  Arthotoiotia,  XZxU.  394.  **  Rogets,  History  of  FrictA,  ii.  5S9. 

"  DsTon't  /mm  RbIB»,  fbmtj  III— Heniy  VI,  p.  298. 
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were  plentifully  8U])pliod  with  guns  and  ammunition  from  local 
sources.  Neither  the  cannon  used  by  the  Black  Prince  against 
Romorantin  in  1356*  nor  the  cannon  which,  according  to 
Froissaxt,  John  Ciiandos  was  by  1360  in  the  habit  of  taking 
about  with  hie  troops,'^  came  from  the  Tower  wudiobe.  At 
a  later  date,  when  the  English  king's  landi  in  Ftanoe  were  more 
restrioted,  camion  for  fortrMsea  in  Engliafa  hands  were  i>aid  for 
from  the  exchequer,  as  when  in  1986  the  keeper  of  Cherbourg 
received  a  tardy  grant  to  recoup  him  for  the  purchase  six 
years  before  of  '  ten  guns  to  throw  stones '  with  appropriate 
ammunition.^  Prominent  corporations  and  individuals  had  also 
artillery  of  their  own.  I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  Southampton. 
The  Letter-books  of  the  city  of  London  record  that  there  were 
in  the  '  chamber  of  the  Guildhall '  six  '  instruments  of  latten, 
called  gonnes  \  with  five  '  tillers  '  for  the  same,  as  well  as  four 
himdrsdweight  and  a  half  of  peUete  of  lead  for  the  same  instm- 
ments,  and  32  lb.  of  powder.**  The  '  great  gun  called  the  gon  of 
Canterbniy  *,  used  by  Bishop  Deqpenser  for  the  siege  of  Tpras  in 
1383,*^  looks  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  the  chapter,  or  of  the 
archbishop.  So  commcm  were  guns  now  that  the  rioters  who 
burst  into  Himtercombe  manor  in  1375  were  armed  with  them.^ 
A  new  period  in  the  history  of  cannon  all  over  Europe  begins 
not  long  after  the  accession  of  Richard  11.  In  the  sieges  and 
battles  from  1380  onwards,  firearms  are  so  commonly  mentioned 
that  it  becomes  unprofitable  to  collect  the  constant  references 
made  to  them.*  It  was  now  aiso  that  cannon  began  to  be  difierMi- 
tiated  bom  the  original  primitave  type,  and  we  haye  examples 
both  of  the  casting  of  guns  of  veiy  large  dimenatons,  and  also  of 
the  first  approaches  towards  the  musketry  of  the  future.  Despite 
these  circumstances,  the  privy  wardrobe  accounts  of  the  whole  of 
Richard  II's  reign  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  of  his 
grandfather.  The  troubles  of  a  minority,  and  the  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  the  French  war,  may  partly  account  for  this  ;  though  we 
must  also  find  a  further  explanation  of  it  in  tlie  fact  that  increasing 
quantities  of  firearms  and  ammunition  were  paid  for  directly  by 
the  exchequer,  without  passing  through  the  privy  wardiobe 

*•  Froiasart,  iv.  11.  ed.  Luce.  *'  Ibid.  viL  144. 

»•  Devon's  Jtsue  RolU.  Honry  III— Henry  VI.  pp.  212-13. 

**  Letter-hooi$  of  the  City  oj  London,  F.,  p.  1.  The  entry  U  unforiunAtely  undated, 
but  as  it  iH  written  on  the  fly«leef  of  »  volume  whoia  contcnte  laago  bom  1987  to  IttS, 

it  18  not  likely  to  bo  much  portorior  to  tho  Utter  ymt, 

Knightoo.  ii.  199. 

*  Bnekenbory.  L  46-6 ;  Hewitt's  AneieiU  Anmmr,  U.  206.  The  oHgbnl  nathofHy 

18  H  Coram  R(-i;i-  roll  of  Hilary  t<>rni,  50  Edward  III.  Even  tbo COOCCdl Oi  tlM  eonSMM 
law -courts  then  may  yield  lut  M>me  information  on  this  subject. 

**  The  fint  greet  hettle  in  whieh  eaanon  played  an  important*  thoa|^  noi  n 
<Ieci!«ive,  part  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Aljubarrota  in  1385.  In  tho  end*  howOTOr* 
the  Engliah  aioheis  pzoved  mofo  vnlonbte  than  the  JSpenieh  oMinfln. 
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aoeoQiitt  at  aU."    Yet  if  the  privy  imidrobe  accounts  of  the 

years  1377-8*2  are  of  the  most  restricted  character,  they  are 
followed  by  the  accounts  which  of  all  th()<e  that  I  have  examined 
throw  the  newest  and  most  detailed  light  u])nn  our  subject.  For 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  reign  we  may  .say  that  the  proportion 
of  the  privy  wardrobe  resourceft  spent  on  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion was  immensely  greater  than  it  had  been  under  Edward  HI. 
Thus,  though  the  income  of  the  Tower  wardrobe  is  less,  the  sums 
emplojred  on  guna  and  gunpowder  were  decidedly  greater,  and  the 
stock  of  both  soon  became  much  larger  than  preyioosly. 

Richard  11*8  first  keeper  of  the  privy  wardrobe,  Joiin  Hayt- 
field,  received  from  his  predecessor,  Sbafbrd,  a  stock  of  twenty- two 
gnns  in  1378  (XII).  In  September  1381  these  were  reduced  to 
eleven  (XIII).  Of  the  eleven  that  had  disappeared,  some,  doubt- 
less, had  been  sent  to  other  fortresses  :  but  two  had  l>een  sold, 
and  two  had  been  stolen  in  Juno  1381  when  the  revolted  peasants 
broke  into  the  Tower  wardrobe  and  raided  its  stores.  Nothing 
was  done  under  the  next  keeper,  John  Hermesthorpe,  except 
to  strengthen  the  doors  and  locks,  and  to  buy  a  little  gunpowder. 
When  in  May  1382  Hermesthorpe  handed  over  the  Tower  ward- 
robe to  Randolph  Hatton,  thh^  had  reached  a  very  low  ebb. 
Hatton,  however,  soon  put  a  new  complexion  on  the  matter. 
He  remained  in  ofiloe  until  his  death  in  1306,  but  nearly  all  his 
activity  was  previous  to  1388.  During  the  first  five  or  six  years 
of  his  exertions,  he  spent  nearly  £1,800  on  the  purchase  of 
artillery  and  ammunition.  His  wholesale  purchases  during  this 
period  show  that  cannon-founding  was  now  becoming  a  con- 
siderable industry  in  England.  In  these  years  he  bought  eighty- 
seven  cannon  of  four  gun-founders  (XIV  a),  and  despite  constant 
liveries  of  cannon  to  various  fortresses  his  ezecutors  in  1396 
handed  over  a  stock  of  fifly  guns  to  his  successor  (XIV  h).  It 
was  the  same  with  ammunition  as  with  artillery.  When  Hfttton 
came  into  office,  he  found  no  gonpowder  in  store,  and  only 
801b.  of  saltpetre.  He  left  behind  him  nearly  4.0OOlb.  of  gun- 
powder and  nearly  600  lb.  of  saltpetre.  Xot  only  did  he  carry 
on  his  operations  on  a  large  scale  ;  he  also  made  experiments  in 
firearms,  seeuring,  as  we  shall  see,  the  casting  of  the  biggest  and 
most  complicated  artillery  hitherto  recorded,  us  well  as  providing 
hand-guns  for  the  first  time,  at  least  under  that  name.  His  activity 
represents  the  high- water  mark  of  gumiery  during  our  period.  The 
accounts  of  his  successor,  Lufwyk,  who  remained  in  office  until  the 
first  few  weeks  of  Hemy  IV*s  reign,  call  for  no  special  comment. 

*  Dwron'a  tsam  JMb.  Htmy  m— Hemy  Yl,  give  mmwroas  imUnm:  for 

example,  pp.  212-13,  226-7,  234.  Jtit  thwe  are  but  eaxual  extractx.  &  syfttematic 
examination  of  the  Isnue  Rolls  is  nty^fMRary  ()efore  complete  Ntockcan  be  taken  of  the 
artillery'  at  the  (lisposal  of  £dward  111  aod  Rtchanl  11.  Tbia  search  I  have  not  under- 
taken. 
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By  the  days  of  Hatton  and  Lufwyk.  no  important  fortress 
was  thought  adequately  defended  without  a  supply  of  artillerj^  in 
tlio  more  modern  sense.  We  read  of  three  guns  sent  in  1379  to 
rorcliester,  and  two  others  delivered  there  in  1386.  Of  the 
])rovij>iion  for  Carishrookc  we  have  already  spoken.  Four  guns 
were  went  to  Corfe  t  astle,  and  three,  one  great  and  two  of  les&er 
size,  to  the  tower  of  Southampton.  Cannon  were  oonstantly 
sent  to  Dover,  and  sometimeB  to  Bye  and  other  Cinque  FdrtB.  On 
one  occasion  six  laxge  cannon  were  forwarded  by  cart  to  Dover 
caatle  horn  the  Tower  wardrobe.  Besides  these  Sir  Simon  Bnrky, 
the  keeper  of  Dover,  had  cannon  of  his  own.  In  May  1385  he 
bought  of  William  the  Founder,  of  London,  twelve  cannon,  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  exchequer.*  Large  su})plies  went  to 
the  groat  horder  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh.  One 
time  seven  Mnall  guns  were  dispatched  to  these  two  strong- 
holds, and  on  another  occasion  eight  cannon  were  sent  to 
Berwick,  live  of  which  wore  large,  and  three  hand-guns.  The 
captain  d  the  Enghsh  garriaon  at  Brest  received  four  guns  with 
1,458  lb.  of  powder,  300  lb.  of  lead,  and  300  round  atones.  So 
unimportant  a  castle  as  Trematon  in  Cornwall  had  its  Uveiy  of 
12  lb.  of  gunpowdw,  while  in  1398  four  guns  and  '  gunstocks  '  and 
801b.  of  powder  went  to  the  castle  of  Holt  in  the  Welsh  March  (XV). 
The  very  few  military  enterprises  of  Richard's  reign  are  each 
marked  by  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  Tower  wardrobe.  At 
least  six  great  cannon  and  six  small  accompanied  Richard  II  on 
his  first  visit  to  Ireland  in  1494-5  (XIV  b).  Eight  guns  went  with 
him  {)n  his  second  visit  in  1399,  all  of  which  were  deposited  safely 
in  Dubhn  castle  when  the  king  began  his  ill-Btaired  return  to 
England  (XVI).  It  is  clear  that  firearms  had  now  become  an 
essential  element  in  our  military  system. 

A  few  generalisations  suggested  by  the  documents  as  a  whole 
may  perhaps  still  be  permitted.  They  are  especially  such  as  arise 
from  the  study  of  those  printed  hero  for  the  first  time.  They  at 
least  will  help  to  give  English  instances  to  illustrate  the  general 
principles  laid  down  by  such  writers  as  Lacabane,  Brackenburj% 
and  Kohler.  On  the  whole  they  will  show  that  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment in  England  and  the  continent  were  very  similar.  They  will 
also  perhaps  help  towards  vindicating  the  independence  of  early 
EngUsh  artillerists  of  foreign  influence,  and  correct  and  supple- 
ment points  on  which  even  Brackenbury  went  wrong  for  want  of 
material 

The  early  history  of  firearms  in  this  country  is  obscured  by 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  more  ancient  missile 
weapcms,  and  especially  with  the  arbalast,  both  in  its  larger 
variety,  the  flpringald,  and  in  the  ordinary  crossbow  used  in 
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the  lield.  A  comprehensive  term  for  all  missile  weapons 
and  military  machines  was  artUUria.  This  term,  which  was 
employed  long  before  the  introduction  of  cannon,  was  regarded 
as  including  firearms,  though  it  continued  to  indudo  tr^~ 
bucket  and  balista.  and  even  the  longbow  and  arrows,  for  the 
rest  of  the  middle  agcs.^  The  mtvUer,  or  artUlaior,  continued 
sunilwlj  to  be  conoemed  with  both  the  older  and  newer  typee  ci 
wailike  enginee.  He  was  a  orafteman,  an  engmeer,  and  not 
a  soldier.*  Moreover,  the  wHUer  was  the  maker  <mE  mifitaiy 
machines,  quite  as  much  as  the  user  of  them.  Specialists  in 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  were  as  rare  as  specialists  in  their 
employment.  The  f5ame  persons  were  employed  in  casting 
cannon  and  in  using  them.  The  first  makers  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nition were,  to  begin  with,  manufacturers  <A  springalds  and  cross- 
bows, who  turned  their  attention  to  producing  the  newer  type  of 
engines  as  soon  as  the  demand  arose  for  them.  As  an  instance 
we  may  take  the  Byker  family.  We  have  first  a  John  Byker, 
arUUaior  regia,  who  was  making  and  repairing  springalds  in 
1363-60.  As  haUatarifts  domini  regia  infra  tumrim  Londoniartm, 
he  received  9d.  a  day  as  wages  in  1363  and  a  shilling  a  day 
in  1364.**  Before  1360  he  was  succeeded  by  Patrick  Byker, 
doubtless  his  kinsman.  Again,  in  1370  a  William  Byker  had 
6^/.  a  day  from  the  exchequer  as  '  engineer  of  the  king's  war 
slings  within  the  Tower  of  London  In  1382-8  William,  now 
artiUator  domini  regis  in  iurre  Londoniarum,  was  still  supplying 
the  crown  with  crossbows  at  8«.  and  lOs.  a  head,  but  also 
appears  as  the  maker  of  two  small  iron  cannon  (XIV  a). 

Other  early  cannon  maken  seem  to  have  been  mainly  genial 
workers  in  metal  or  iron,  smiths,  and  especiaUty  brasiers  (V  and 
VI);  sometimes  they  were  woiken  in  wood,  joiners  or  carpenters. 
When  the  cannon  industry  had  become  important,  they  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  founders.  This  is  the  description  of  William  Wood- 
ward, the  only  person  mentioned  in  our  documents  as  casting 
cannon  on  a  largo  scale.  Tn  every  case  manufacturers  of  cannon 
provided,  along  with  the  weapons,  the  stands  or  carriages  on  which 

*  For  initMMQ,  in  1309,  John  of  HstficM,  derietu  orKUbr^B  mmhm  iomiM  rtfU, 

iqppoMtM receiving  numeroui^  .Htaiulanl.H,  bowx,  arrows,  and  lanceii,  but  neither  cannon 
nor  powder  (Excb.  Aocount«,  K.  K.,  396/15).  In  the  tifteeath  oentuiy,  orfiUer  i» 
still  sometimea  aluMWt  equivalent  to  bowyer :  A'eti;  English  Dietiamary,  b.t. 

«•  For  '"f**"***  the  guinen  at  the  Riege  of  Calais  of  1346-7  were  included  with 
masons,  carpenters,  armourers,  4c.,  among  '  artificorn  and  workmen  '  in  a  different 
category  from  the  various  claHties  ot  bgliting  men :  Wrottesley,  ubi  supra,  p.  203. 
Ghuuiers  were  still  reokoned  as  ertifioers  in  1417 !  Tnuidetor  of  IMaa,  I*f*  of 
Henry       P       (o<l  Kinusford,  1911). 

"  liMue  KoUa  Pella,  Etttot  27  £dw.  UI.  m.  M;  Mich.  28  Edw.  III.  m.  IS; 
Easter  28  Edw.  HI,  m.  17.  For  FatHcfc,  see  Oof.  o/  0km  MM§,  1360-4,  pp.  373, 
603. 

**  Braatin^iam's  Jttut  RoUt  p.  33,  ed.  Devon. 
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they  were  placed,  the  gunpowder  with  which  they  were  fired,  or 
at  least  its  ingredients,  the  ammunition,  and  the  tampions  and 
other  accessories  for  tlieir  firing.  It  was  part  of  their  business  to 
round  off  stones  to  fit  the  calibre  of  their  own  guns,  and  if  they 
did  not  also  cast  leaden  pellets,  they  at  least  provided  moulds  of 
the  appropriate  flise  for  tiiis  purpose,  and  sometimes  the  raw  lead 
to  make  bullets  with.  Upon  occadon  they  hired  themaelTee  out 
to  work  their  own  guns. 

The  Tower  wardrobe  was  not  to  any  large  extent  a  cannon 
factory,  though  the  earliest  firearms  of  which  we  have  exact  par- 
ticulars, the  'ribalds  '  of  1345-6,  were  constructed  in  the  Tower 
by  the  king's  smiths  and  carpenters  (III  a  and  b).  In  later  tinie.«* 
cannon  were  comparatively  seldom  constructed  tliere  ;  yet  it  had 
a  small  jx'rmanent  staff  under  an  officer  such  as  William  Byker, 
which  was  able  to  repair  guns  frequently,  and  occasionally  to 
make  a  few  small  ones.  When,  however,  Byker,  or  the  king's 
smith  in  the  Tower,  manufsctuied  a  gun  or  a  springald,  he  was 
paid  for  it  like  the  outside  workmen.  Such  men  are.  therefore, 
hardly  an  emption  to  the  general  rule  that  all  the  processes 
of  manufacturing  guns  and  gunpowder  were  carried  on  by 
private  individuals.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  earliest 
English  cannon  came  from  abroad,  but  the  evidence  of  our 
records  is  that  all  persons  mentioned  as  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  making  of  cannon  or  ammunition  were  Londoners, 
or  at  least  men  with  apparently  English  names  who  did  their 
work  in  Iiondon.  Instances  are  the  above-mentioned  William 
Woodward,  who  is  described  as  a  Londoner,  William  Byker, 
John  MoUyng  of  Oomhill,  and  Stephen  atte  Marsh,  faber  domini 
regis  in  turre  Londoniarum.  All  these  four  made  cannon  for 
Hatton  ( XIV  a).  To  them  we  may  add  William  the  Founder,  of 
London.**  Eyen  the  earliest  recorded  makers  of  cannon  are 
Englishmen  mainly  working  in  the  capital.  They  include 
William  of  Aldgate.  brazier.  135.V60  (V),  John  Cornwall, 
nrtillei;  13GI  (VI).  John  Brazier  of  Comhill,  1361  (VI),  and 
Peter  the  Joiner  (X).  In  tlic  reign  of  Henry  V,  however,  gun- 
masters  from  Germany  were  imported  into  England.** 

As  the  use  of  guns  increased,  the  constant  need  for  repairing 
the  primitive  gun  and  the  large  sums  charged  by  outside  traders 
for  ammunition  were  strong  inducements  to  the  Tower  office  to 
occupy  itself  both  with  the  repair  of  cannon  and  the  preparation 
of  ammunition.  From  1352  onwards  a  mortar  and  pestle  were 
provided  for  compounding  gunpowder  (V),  though  this  modest 

"  Devon's  Issue  Rolls,  p.  22~. 

*'  The  detail.s  in  tlie  text  sufticiently  aiimvpr  Mrackenbury  f  stiitement  (j).  47).  '  It 
tteems  strange  that  it  should  nowhere  L*e  oienlioned  uhu  was  the  maker  of  these  English 
gan»,  mod  oacteinly  m  ywt  w  v  onaUa  to  state  that  any  of  ttem  won  oithor  fntged 
Of  «oot  at  hoBMb* 
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provision  satisfied  the  Tower  demand  until  the  end  of  our  period. 
After  1373  four  moulds  were  needed  for  casting  bullets  (X).  and 
from  Hatton's  time  onwards  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  Tower  in 
rounding  stones  for  his  cannon  (XlVr/)  By  the  end  uf  Edward  Ill's 
reisiii  we  tiave  for  the  first  time  elaborate  details  (tf  the  cost  of 
making  gunpowder  and  cannon  balls,  and  learn  tliat  the  operatives 
received  on  the  average  the  high  wage  of  Qd.  a  day.  We  are  told 
how  bags  of  hide  weie  made  to  cany  the  powder,  how  pestles  and 
mortars  were  procured  to  mix  the  ingredients,  how  scales  were 
purchased  for  weighing  them,  liow  trays  of  wood  and  brass  were 
provided  for  drying  the  powder  in  the  sun  or  over  the  fire, 
how  provision  was  made  of  moulds  for  the  cannon  balls,  and  of 
barrels  great  and  small  with  appropriate  hx'ks  for  storing  the 
manufactured  product.  Yet  the  cost  of  two  years'  activity  was 
only  £25,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  labour  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  missiles  and  gunpowder  only  amounts  to  \1(S  days* 
work  of  a  single  workman.  However,  the  raw  material  was 
separately  paid  for,  and  we  read  the  recorded  prices  of  charcoal 
and  willow  faggots,  though  in  the  same  doonment  we  also  learn 
that  186  lb.  of  saltpetre  and  49  lb.  of  quick  sulphur  would 
make  184  lb.  of  gunpowder,  the  cheap  charcoal  being  altogether 
ignored  (X).  Large  quantities  of  lead  were  transferred  from 
the  works  department  of  Westminster  palace  for  making 
*  pellets  '  for  the  king's  guns.  At  the  end  of  Sleaford's  account 
there  remained  a  certain  amount  of  gunpowder  and  it  s  ingredients 
in  the  Tower,  but  every  gun,  great  or  small,  liad  been  dispatched 
to  t!ie  fields  of  operations.  An  entry  mentioning  artillery  '  weak, 
broken,  noisome,  used  up,  and  broken  and  wasted  in  trials  and 
assays '  between  1865  and  1877  throws  some  light  on  the  in^er- 
fections  of  primitive  firearms  (XI,  compare  XIV  6).  As  the  use 
of  firearms  increased,  men  slowly  b^gan  to  specialixe  in  working 
tliem.  As  early  as  1346  we  have  '  gunners  *,  as  distinct  from 
art  ilia  tor  es.*^  Twenty  years  later  th^  were  also  called  cannoniers. 
Under  Richard  II,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  worth  the  while  of 
private  'cannoniers'  to  cast  gun*'  and  let  them  out  for  hire, 
along  with  their  own  sendees  to  work  them.  By  1369  a  sub- 
dey)artment  for  gunnery  was  already  established  witliin  the 
Tower  wardrobe  ;  and  we  still  have  the  accounts  of  John  Derby, 
cleric  us  pro  officio  guntwrum  regis,  from  1  March  1370  to  31  March 
1374.**    Derby  was  a  clerk  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  and, 

*•  Wrottesley,  Creey  and  Calais,  p.  2(JIl. 

*•  .Sec  Archaeoiogia,  xxxiL  38<^-7,  for  Derby  *  atcount  (rou»  1  .\i«rtli  1370 — 31  March 
1S74.  The  (UMmnt  for  the  fonr  jmn  la  only  £24  18*.  M.  It  ■houM  be  renwabsnd, 
howe\  i  r.  that  Derby's  buHineRHwaH  w  ith  the  di>Htribiition.  rather  than  with  the  manu» 
facture  of  drMrma.  Seealao  L.  T.  K.,  foreign  Aocoimta,  no.  3, 43  £dH-.  Ill,  m.  1  dt 
wfaioliilmin  that  INrbjMeoimtod from  1 8^«flil»«r  ISSS  to  SO  SepUmlwr  ISTO*  *de 
eustnbv  et  ezpaodt  per  ipenm  iaotis  cires  eariagfaim  et  aahum  ooBtodiMB  teotonun. 
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moreover,  subordinate  to  tlie  keeper  of  the  privy  wardrobe,  to 
whom  he  rendered  his  accounts.  The  amount  of  these  accounts 
was  exceedingly  insignificant,  not  more  than  one  jier  cent,  of 
his  official  superior's  modest  budget  of  about  £500  a  year. 

In  other  strougholdii  than  the  Tower  there  were  now  special 
offioero  appointed  to  bttve  ohaige  <d  firearms.  By  1375  William 
Newlyn  was  magitier  (funnorum  de  vitta  Cakne  (XI).  In  1S7S-5, 
John  Arblaster,  vaUttuB  orHUerie  at  QaeeDborotigh  (X)»  and  in 
1381-2  William  Arblaster*  who  purohased  saUjpetre  for  gon- 
powder,  show  that  the  expert  in  the  oroMbow  was  still  the  e:qiert 
in  gunnery.  All  these  were  engineers,  not  aoooonting  offioers, 
or  clerks. 

The  accounts  give  us  many  valuable  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
e^rly  English  firearms.  Nearly  all  our  carliej^t  guns  whose  consti- 
tution is  specified  were  made  of  cuprum .  Whether  this  term  should 
be  translated  as  copper,  brass,  or  bronze,  experts  alone  can  deter- 
mine, but  we  may  feel  fairly  sore  that  euprvm  is  mndi  the  same 
as  the '  metal  *  of  contemporary  foreign  aoconnts,  that  is  hardened 
copper  or  brass."  It  was  not  until  1387  that  the  privy  wardrobe 
reoogniaes  cawma  d^arwme  (XV),  though  smaller  accessories,  such 
as  mortars,  were  made  of  brass  at  earlier  periods  (X)  ;  and  some 
of  the  makers  of  these  guns  of  cuprum  are  described  as  braziers. 
Latten  gims  first  appear  in  1372,  and  perhaps  earlier  in  the  six 
guns  belonging  to  the  city  of  London,*'*  Iron  cannon,  first  men- 
tioned in  1369-71,  were  provided  in  considerable  numbers  for  t lie 
expedition  of  1372.  For  this  Derby  was  responsible  for  29  iron 
guns  and  12  of  latten. 

Cannon  weie  cheap  in  the  fourteenth  century,  even  when  we 
make  allowance  for  the  smaUness  of  their  sise.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  hundred  '  ribalds '  of  1345,  including  their  transport,  was 
little  more  tiian  a  pound  each  (III),  and  the  earliest  recorded 
price  for  cannon  in  1353  was  13«.  id.  each,  when  a '  springald  or 
great  crossbow,  cost  66«.  (V).  The  gun  presented  to  Earl 
Lionel  in  1301  only  cost  6*.  8r/.  fVl).  In  1373-5  a  gun  of  latten 
with  three  '  pots  '  could  be  got  for  20,s.  (X).  Under  Richard  II 
a  small  iron  cannon  cost  20.^.  or  2txs.  8r/.,  and  a  *  great  cannon  of 
copper  '  little  more  than  £3.  Woodward's  forty-seven  '  great 
cannon'  were  bought  for  more  than  £6  6«.  each,  and  his 
biggest  and  most  complicated  weapon,  to  which  we  diaU  often 
have  to  refer,  only  fetched  £12  ba,  8d.  (XIV  a).  This  elaborate 
instrument  cost  more  than  4}d.  a  pound ;  but  the  average  price 

v«wiMillanHmtoram  avri  «fc  wrgenti,  «t  mliuun  dhmtMnin  remm*  to  tli*  MMOuDt 

of  £15  ttd.  Among  tho  articles  thus  carried  were  *  barrels  of  saltpeter  and  quick 
sulphur  for  the  kingV  guns but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Mooimt  to  prove  th»t  Derby 
WM  then  oleric  of  the  guns.  If  he  were,  it  looks  tm  If  tbb  poit  tMm  to  tagiB  with 
an  incident  of  a  more  general  ot)i(  u  connected  with  the  king's  chamber. 

**  lAoabane,  p.  51 ;  Braokeobuiy,  L  S.  LdlUr-book  F,  f.  1. 
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of  cannon  seeniB  to  have  been  id.  a  pound,  and  in  some  oaM  as 

little  as  S^d.  was  paid  per  pound.  In  compariaon  cannon  were 
much  dearer  than  armour;  for  instance,  prices  of  the  lorice,  which 
Keeper  Sleaford  bought  from  the  merchant  John  Salman  between 
1365  and  1370,  ranged  between  16^.  \d.  and  24*.  9(/.  for  a  lon'ca 
Jerri,  and  between  £3  6.9.  8(/.  and  £4  for  a  lorica  de  acere.^ 
Foreign  instances  help  to  confirm  these  early  prices  of  cannon. 
In  1338  ten  oannon,  five  of  '  metal'  and  fiye  of  inm,  cost  at 
Ctombnd  £26  2$,  Id.  Unamaia,  about  £2  8a»  9d.  Ummoia  apiece.** 
It  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  say  what  was  the  relation  of 
the  Uvre  iounwia  of  account  to  the  English  pound  steriing  in 
1338,  but  early  in  Edward  I's  reign  the  Tonrs  pound  was  one- 
fourth  of  the  English,^^  and  the  subsequent  debasement  of 
currency  did  not  necessarily  affect  moneys  of  account.  If  the 
ratio  still  lield  good  for  moneyH  of  account,  £2  6a.  dd.  touniois 
would  be  rather  less  than  1  Is.  and  l'2s.  sterling. 

The  accident  that  the  privy  wardrobe  generally  purchased  its 
cannon  by  weight  has  preseryed  the  weight  of  early  English  guns 
as  well  as  their  piioe.  In  the  earliest  instances  the  prioe  only  is  re- 
corded, but  we  may  safely  assume  that  these  caimon  were  certain^ 
not  ohei^MT  than  those  bought  half  a  generation  hiter,  so  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  ayerage  price  per  pound  in  later  times  gives 
us  means  of  making  a  rough  guess  of  the  weight  and  therefore  the 
size  which  they  attained.  It  is  certain  that  tlie  earliest  cannon  of 
Edward  III  must  have  been  yery  small.  At  id.  a  pound  the  four 
guns  de  ru pro  iiiado  for  RothwcU  between  1 353  and  1 360  could  only 
haye  weighed  40  lb.  each  (V)  ;  and  at  the  same  rate  the  small  iriiii 
of  cuprum  taken  by  Lionel  of  Antwerp  to  Ireland  in  13t)i  only 
weighed  20  lb.  We  have  firmer  ground  for  generalizations  for 
the  years  of  Hatton's  aooount,  when  between  1382  and  1388  he 
purchased  eighly-seven  new  guns,  no  less  than  seventy-three  of 
which  were  cast  by  WiUiam  Woodward.  Woodward  carefully 
recorded  the  weights  of  the  various  groups  of  cannon  made  by 
him,  and  we  are  oven  told  in  what  cases  the  hmidred  means 
112  lb.,  and  when  it  only  means  the  ordinary  hundred.  The  only 
case  where  the  precise  value  of  the  hundred  is  not  given,  is  that  of 
the  biggest  gun  by  Woodward,  whic  h  weighed  either  737  or  tUi")  11»., 
but  this  was  an  exceptional  piece.  The  normal  *  great  cannon  ' 
was  hardly  more  than  half  this  size.  Forty-seven  such  guns  cast 
by  Woodward  averaged  380  lb.  each,  and  five  others  work  out  at 
318  lb.  each.  But  four  brass  cannon,  averaging  100  lb.  each,  are 
still  described  as  '  great  cannon  *.  Of  course  these  weights  are 
for  the  barrel  alone.  The  gun-carriage,  or  stand,  was  paid  for 

**  Bzoh.  AcoounU,  K.  R.,  305/ i. 

**  l4>a>hMW>  p.  51 ;  •pp«iidiz  to  Cknuuqtu  Nom«$iit»  SIS. 
•*  Pipe  Boil.  5  Bdw.  1, 01.22. 
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separately,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Tower  accounts  give  next  to  no  countenance  to  the  view  which 
!*onie  recent  writers  have  expressed,  that  primitive  cannon  were 
unwieldy  monsters,  incapable  of  being  carried  about,  and  only 
suitable  for  garrison  and  siege  purposes  (IX).  It  wa.s  not  until 
the  second  or  third  generation  of  firearms  that  really  heavy  siege 
artillery  was  cominonly  constracted.  Even  Woodward's  grsat 
gun  owed  its  weight  to  its  ten  banels  for  pellets  and  qnarreb 
which  must  hare  been  too  small  to  have  been  veiy  nsef ol  for 
si^e  purposes. 

Small  as  the  gieat  cannon  of  this  time  were,  smaller  firearms 
were  cast,  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  new  artillery-,  which 
were  contrasted  witli  the  modest  *  great  guns  '  of  the  period. 
Woodward's  accounts  give  us  a  notion  as  to  what  the  lighter 
guns  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11  were  like.  Among  the  artillery 
\\'oodward  cast  for  the  king  were  seven  canones  minores  of  an 
average  weight  of  40  lb.,  and  nine  canonea  yarui  which  work  out 
at  43  lb.  each.  Bfore  signifieant  even  than  these  figures  is  the 
fact  that  in  Januaiy  1386  Hatton  delivered  to  the  chamberlam 
of  Berwick  'three  small  cannon  of  brass,  called  handgonnes* 
(XIV  ft)."  I  have  unluckily  found  no  details  of  their  manufacture, 
but  they  were  clearly  much  lighter  than  any  of  the  products  of 
Woodward's  factory.  The  entry  is  significant  since  it  clearly 
establishes  the  use  of  hand-guns  a  good  generation  further  back 
than  they  have  hitiicrto  been  known  to  exist,  even  on  the  con- 
tinent. Kohler  knows  of  no  hand-guns  before  1405  and  1410.** 
and  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term  hand-gun  in 
English,  quoted  in  the  Ntw  BngUah  DieUonary,  are  as  late  as  1446 
and  1449.**  It  would  have  been  surprising,  however,  if  it  had  taken 
men  so  long  to  find  out  the  use  of  hand-guns.  A  sin^  barrel 
of  the  primitive  nbandequint  mounted  so  that  it  could  be  wielded 
by  hand,  would  not  have  been  hard  to  devise.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  thing  existed  before  the  name,  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  earliest  cannon  were  called  mantiaiia  ingenia. 
Moreover  the  eight  guns  to  which  Sleaford  caused  handles  to  be 
hxed  after  the  fashion  of  pikes,  could  only  have  been  hand-guns, 
especially  as  some  hatchets  were  at  the  same  time  fitted  with  the 
same  sort  of  bandies  (X,  pro  hdujfng  viij  gunrwrum  et  x  hatchet- 
torum  .  ,  .ad  modum  pycoys  ,  .  .  xiij  «.)•  And  Brsokenbury  (ii. 
46)  points  out  the  extreme  probability  that  the  guns  used  in  1376 
in  the  attack  on  Hunteroombe  '  can  have  be^  little,  if  at  all, 

**  lo  1886  FroiiMit  apMlBB  of  *  bomterde*  porUtivM* :  CknmifUB^  z.  1S5  (ad. 

Lettenhove).  **  Kr\egmiye*en,  iii.  1,  SS9. 

'*  TotheM  the  '  handgone'  of  NicoUk'h  Navy.  ii.  47>').  under  its  true  date  of  22  June 
1411.  xhould  have  been  added.  The  twenty-four  '  quarell  gunnee'  bought  by 
Henr>-  IVs  exchequer  in  1400  at  7«.  Meh  imwt  alto  have  baeo  liMid<gaii>:  Danm, 
Ittue  BoU$,  Hen.  HI— H«n.  VI,  i».  27? 
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different  from  the  field  guns  of  later  date Such  facts  are 
enough  to  qualify  the  view  that  '  the  first  use  of  the  smaller 
firearms  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses 

The  mode  of  fitting  primitive  artillery  is  also  iUustrated  by 
the  records.  The  ribavdequim,  as  we  have  seen,  were  carried  about 
in  8maU  carts  with  two  or  four  wheels.  These  carriages  Froissart 
likens  to  wheelbarrows,  and  other  writers  to  TpdiUB  ekamcia. 
Heavier  guns  were  provided  with  stationary  stands  of  wood  called 
idaHaiss'iSSimK  Here  again  the  gun  was  equpped  like  its  pre- 
decessor the  balista,  for  there  were  telaria  halittamtm  kuog  before 
there  were  idairia  gtauiioinim.'*  By  Hatton's  time,  the  ordinary 
stand  for  a  great  gun  was  called  a  "  trunk  '.  The  cost  of  a 
'great  trunk,  made  of  wood,  and  bound  with  iron',  was 
18.«f.  ;  and  the  trunk  to  Woodward's  exceptionally  large  gun 
cost  3(Ks.  On  one  occasion  Hatton  accounted  for  the  purcha.se  of 
fifty-nine  trunks.  What  these  trunks  were  like  can  be  seen  fromcon- 
temponuy  drawings  of  early  artillery  in  illuminated  manusoiipts. 
In  the  wdl-known  representatiom  of  a  very  early  gun  in  a  nisnn- 
soi^ol  Walter  de  Hillemete  at  Christ  Ohnroh,  Oxford,  the  trank 
is  something  like  a  low  four-legged  table,  with  a  slightly  ooncave 
top.  In  most  contemporary  illustrations  the  trunk,  or  tiller,  is 
a  stationary  apparatus  of  wood,  though  sometimes  mounted  on 
low  wheels.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  several  privy  wardrobe 
references  that  guns,  both  great  and  small,  were  generally  carried 
about  the  country  in  carts  fc.  g.  XIV  a).  Even  the  light  guns  of 
this  period  were  not  field  nrtillery  in  the  sense  of  guns  which  could 
be  moved  about  the  country  ready  for  battle,  but  they  could  and 
did  accompany  armies  in  carts.  It  was  easy  to  pat  them  in 
position  to  fight  dsfensiye  battles,  snch  as  the  Enc^ish  affected. 

For  the  smallest  firearms  trunks  were  not  provided,  but 
teetrft  groasi  et  curii  ligati  cum  ferro.  An  early  fifteenth-century 
German  hand-gun  figured  in  Kohler's  Kri^gtwutn'"  probably 
shows  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the  iron-bound  staffs,  used 
for  the  primitive  hand-guns.  The  stock  is  here  fixed  to  the 
gun  barrel,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  pikes,  as  is  described 
in  Sleaford's  accounts  :  and  the  gun  is  held  under  the  arm  of 
the  gunner,  with  the  end  of  the  stock  resting  on  the  ground, 
and  fired  from  a  touch-hole.  We  may  now  call  these  '  gunstocks  ', 
for  that  word  oooors  in  13M,  when  it  is  cleariy  used  as  a  synonym 
for '  trunk '  (XV  note  90).**  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
the  haadi  were  rests  on  which  the  hand-gun  could  be  placed  when 
discharged  in  the  field,  like  the  well-known  rests  of  the  later 

*•  Boeittl  Bmfland,  u.  332  (1894). 

Pipe  RoU.  27  Edw.  lU.  m.  34.  **  iii,  iigk  vi,  zL 

**  The  earlie«t  quotation  in  tlw  Nm  EnfM  DkHmmff  irikkh  ravlofi  <te  tono 
*  gmftook '  it  M  Iftto  u  140S-7* 
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arquebuss.  However  this  maj'  be,  hand-guiis  tlms  equipped 
were  quite  the  exception  at  this  time.  AMien  fifty-three  greater 
or  ics.ser  trunks  were  needed  for  great  cannon,  only  four  Ixiculi 
were  furnished  for  guns  of  small  dimensions  (XIV  a).  Tliey 
cost,  however,  3».  4d.  each.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  hand-gun 
was  in  conatruotion  exactly  the  same  as  a  very  small  camion, 
no  amomit  of  ingenuity  in  providing  it  with  a  stock  would  make 
it  a  very  pradical  weapon. 

The  earlieBt  missUea  for  finarms  were  quaixels,  anak^gooB  in 
type  to  the  bolt  of  the  oroesbow.  Such  quarrels  were  winged 
ipennate),  sometimes  with  brass  and  iron,  and  ■ometimes  with 
feathers.^  Clearly  the  latter  variety  were  impossible  for  fire- 
arms, but  the  former  continued  to  be  employed,  especially'  for 
small  guns,  to  the  end  of  our  period.**  But  they  were  soon 
almost  superseded  by  pellets,  or  small  balls  of  lead.  Under 
Kichard  II  projectiles  were  differentiated  according  to  the  type 
of  cannon  employed.  Leaden  pellets  were  now  only  regarded  as 
appropriate  for  small  cannon,  while  stones,  wrought  to  fit  the 
bi^es,  were  'the  ordinary  missiles  for  heavier  artillery.  The  iron 
balls,  common  in  Italy,  appear  in  neither  reign.*^  It  wonM  be 
interestiog  if  we  could  determine  the  limits  of  size  for  cannon 
which  were  appropriate  for  lead  and  stone  balls  respectively. 
A  hint  is  suggested  in  this  direction  by  the  fact  that  John  Mollyng 
of  Cornhill,  who  cast  for  Hatton  '  great  cannon  of  brass  '  weighing 
181,  234,  and  266  lb.,  supplied  only  round  stones  as  missiles  for 
these  very  moderately  heavy  guns.  Woodward  provided  both 
stones  and  lead,  and  also  a  mould  for  casting  balls,  which  was  no 
doubt  adaptsd  for  his  nine  small  cannon,  averaging  43  lb.  each, 
and  ooostruoted  pro  pdlottia  el  gvamUia.  A  thousand  pellets  of 
*  lead  sent  in  1380 to  Cbrfe  castle  weighed  eitiier  315  or  28S  lb.  (XU), 
and  therefore  less  than  a  third  of  a  pound  each.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  stand  ten  guns  used  for  the  defence  of  Cherbourg  by 
the  English  in  1379,  '  seven  of  the  said  guns  casting  large  stones 
twenty-four  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  three  remaining, 
large  stones  fifteen  inches  in  circumference.'  Really  laige 
cannon  begin,  then,  about  the  same  time  as  hand-guns. 

With  regard  to  the  minor  accessories  of  firing,  the  accounts 
diow  that  wooden  '  tampions or  wads,  were  used  to  separate 
the  gunpowder  from  the  missile,  and  that  the  ohaigss  were 
ignited  by  '  touches  *,  supplied  wiUi  fire  from  '  firing  pans  *  of 
metal,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  about  chaiged  with  live 

Excli.  Accounts,  K.  R.  392/14. 

**  One  of  these  puntBt  pennale  is  Hgiired  in  Bnoktnhary'u  Ancient  Cannon,  L  0, 
from  the  tiftpenth-century  manuscript,  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  24945,  f.  M. 

*'  They  were  also  unknowu  in  Jfranoe  :  Braokenbury,  p.  33. 

•*  Dercm,  /wm  Mi^  Bm.  HI— Hea.TI,  ppi  21Sft-18.  BaMkenbury,  p.  M,ttentiom 
projectilee  between  60  and  ISO  Ik  in  1377,  mm!  eone  of  4801b. 
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coals  for  the  purpose.  TIkmc  were  also  '  drivelis  or  ramrods  of 
iron  for  driving  the  charge  home. 

The  const  niet ion  of  primitive  Ciinnou  was  often  very  elaborate. 
Ifony  were  equipped  with  movable  breeches  or  '  chambers 
which  were  often  made  in  dnplioate.'*  It  is  sometimes  veiy 
difficnlt  tq  distinguish  between  cannon  provided  with  duplicate 
chambers  and  guns  with  two  or  more  barrels.  The  most  compli- 
cated weapon  recorded  was  Woodward's  gun,  weighing  665  lb. 
This  had  one  foramen  for  great  stones,  and  ten  other /oromtna  for 
pellets  or  '  great  quarrels  It  must,  in  fact,  have  been  an  eleven- 
barrelled  wea])on,  in  which  one  great  barrel  was  surrounded  by 
ten  small  ones,  which  sent  fortli  leaden  bullets  of  modest  dimen- 
sions. \N'e  hear  also  of  a  cannon  with  three  "  pots  ■.  which  only 
cost  20«.  (Xi).  It  is  hard  to  be  quite  sure  whether  these  '  pots  * 
were  moTable  chambers  or  separate  barrels.  Often  cannon  were 
spoken  of  as  having  two  or  more  capUa  or  MUa.  Camion  '  with 
two  heads '  .were  fairly  common.  One  such  '  great  camum  for 
stones*  was  sent  in  1386  to  Brest,  and  two  similar  brass 
cannon,  weighing  260  and  175  lb.  respectively,  wmt  in  the  same 
year  to  Porchester  (XIV  h).  Other  cannon  of  this  type  were  sent 
to  Berwick  (ibid.).  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  cannon 
were  complete  failures,  as  they  were  so  common,  but  it  is  perhaps 
significant  that  \\  (judward's  experiment  was  never  repeated. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  down  to  Klizabeth's  time  '  most  of 
the  gunpowder  used  in  England  was  imported  from  abroad  \^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  later  times,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  imported  gunpowder  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  comparison  with  the  prices  of  guns,  guiqKmder  was  very 
dear."^  Saltpetre  was  the  expensive  and  rare  ingredient, 
costing  18f/.  a  lb.  in  1347,  when  sulphur  was  9d.  a  lb.,  and  \6d. 
a  lb.  in  1379,  when  sulphur  was  %d.  a  Ib.^  Charcoal,  prefer- 
ably from  willow  wood,  was  of  course  clua])  and  generally  pro- 
curable. The  increased  demand  for  powder  had  little  effect  in 
reducing  the  price,  and  Hat  ton.  buying  nearly  4,000  lb.,  had  to 
pay  Woodward  the  same  rate  of  liki.  a  lb.  that  Rothwell  had  paid 
for  the  trifling  quantity  of  16|  lb.  thirty  years  earlier  (IV).  Byker, 
however,  sold  his  powder  at  \9d.  a  lb.,  though  he  had  apparently 
not  much  to  dispose  of  at  that  rate.  At  the  end  of  Edward  Ill's 
reign  surplus  stores  of  powder  w  ere  sold  at  Sd,  a  lb.,  but  this  had 
probably  deteriorated  by  keeping  (XI).  The  deamess  of  the 
manufactured  article  and  the  risks  attending  its  transport  may 

**  TIm  lUBaa  imteiiMc,  in  Bnckenbuiy,  ii.  4S4«9f..  m«  of  abmt  1880;  and  sliow 
some  ouriou.Hvariiit  ions  from  English  luagp.  hut  tnore  frr-(|uct)tly  ^toat  aiuUegiM  loit. 
**  Bit  and  Progresa  oj  British  ExfUnivts  Indtutry,  lUUU,  p.  lU. 
**  BrMkrabaiy,  IL  3SS.  brings  this  out  oleufy. 

**  Archaeologia,  xzxii.  382. 384.  In  XIV a,  nltpctre  YariM  betwoon  U.  aad  3«.  4dL» 
•nd  mlpbur  nwta  only  2d,  » lb. 
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well  have  coinhined  to  establish  the  usual  custom  of  purchasing 
the  ingredients  separately  and  making  the  finished  product  in  the 
Tower.  Often  the  various  garrisons  had  their  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  even  their  charooal,  sent  to  them  separately,  so  that  they  also 
could  make  powder  on  the  spot.  T.  F.  Tour. 

APPENDIX 

I,    Account  of  Julm  do  Flete,  clericus  oAmero,  25  JaniUtiy  1333  to 
31  July  IIVM  (Exch.  Accounts,  K.  R.  386  15). 
j  quart,  desalpetre,  precii  vj  d. ;  iij  lb.  sulphuris  viui,  piecii  ijs.  vj  d.; 
iv  lb.  sulphuris  simplicis,  precii  ij  s. 

IL  Issues  from   the  Chamber,  18-29  Edw.  III.    Burton's  arrount  of 
denarii  aoluti  extra  cameram  regis.  ...  25  Deteinljer  1344  to 
18  October  1347  {ibid.  391/1,  m.  1.  Printed  by  Joseph  Hunter 
in  Ardkieologia,  xxaL  381). 
Thome  de  Boldjeston,  derioo  secrete  guderohe  legb  •  •  •  mper  ftctom 

pnloeEis  pro  ingeniis  et  emoidAcione  dhieEMZom  aimaturanun,  3d  s. 

UndiM  Imt  faefemtt  fluteiM  dttfad  8S  Haidi  and  S7 

m.  (a)  Privy  Wudiobe  Aooomit  of  Robert  de  MiUenhale,  17  Oetoba  1344 
to  29  September  1361  (Pipe  RoU,  37  Bdw.  m.  34.  Printed 
by  Joeeph  Bartt  in  Archaedogical  Jourtial,  xix.  68-75  (1862)). 

Expense  Et  per  ahud  breue  regis  de  predicto  sigillo  grilTon is,  datum 

prinio  die  Feb.  anno  xix"  (1345),  per  quod  rex  mandauit  eidcm  custodi  tjuod 
omnes  arcus,  .  .  .  arinaturas,  punnis  cum  sagittis  ot  pellotis  repararo,  et 
cofEras  et  dolea  pro  eis  iniponendis  et  trussandib  prouidere  et  emere,  et  ea  ui 
navibus  ^  pro  passagio  regis  eskippari  fMent. .  •  •  Et  in  oentom  minntit 
ingeniis  vooatie  ribaldii,  pm  paaeagio  zegb  Temw  Normanniam  et  aHas 
partes  tranemaiimte,  fecimdis,  bordis  et  alio  mesemiot  lotiB,  aabas,  daate, 
lauccis  ferreis  asceratis,  cordis  ct  aliis  minutis  neceaaariis  pro  cisdom 
emptis,  una  ( uni  <  aria*no  dictaniin  bordanim,  rotarum,  et  aliarum  renim 
premissarxim  de  diuersiu  locis  ubi  cmpte  fuerunt  et  prouise  usque  predictam 
turrim  regis,  ac  etiam  stipendiis  carpentariorum  ingenia  ilia  faciendum  per 
dinereaeTioee  dicto  amio  ziz*, c  zviij  li.  izs.  iij d. et ob.,  per  brene  de 
pzedicto  sigillo,  datum  primo  die  Oct.  predicto  anno  xiz<>,  per  quod  lez 
mandauit  eidem  custodi  quod  centum  ribaldos  pro  gucrra  regis  fieri  fsoeret^ 
flicut  continetur  ibidem.  De  quibus  ribaldis  respondet  infra. 

Writ  of  4  March  1346  quod  omnes  .  .  .  armaturas,  guunw  cum  pellotis 
et  puluere  pro  eisdem  guunis,  .  .  .  tarn  in  custudia  eiuadem  custodis  quam 
in  ouatodia  Tliome  de  Boldestou,  dead  regis,  eadetentes,  pro  passagio 
ipeins  refps  ordinatas,  repaiari  • .  •  esklppaii  •  •  •  et  prelato  Thome  pio 
predicto  passa^o  tegu  libera  ri  faceretk  st  per  quod  breue  rex  volt  quod 
de  vadiis,  misis,  et  ej^enaia  aliis  ciroa  premisBa  . . .  idem  oostos  habet 
allocacionem. 

*  Ac  etiam  in  carriagio  eai  undcm  renim  .  .  .  et  in  batillagio  eanmdem 
et  prcdictorum  ribaldoruni  de  eadem  turn  usque  ad  naues  in  la  Pole 

'  inanibu<t  in  roll.  '  Thici  pangiaph  iif  not  printod  by  BurU. 
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juxta  eaiidein  turrini,  ad  duceudos  cum  lege,  pro  predicto  paasagio  suo 
UAque  partes  Fraucie. 

•  Bt  in  magno  ingoiio  in  pndicta  twri  dinungendo,  et  eodem  simul 
cum  aliis  ij  ingtnm  ibidfliii  tmctando  vsque  le  Watofgate  ftd  iij  thoutas 
ibidem  prouisas  pro  mgeniiB  illis  ducendis  ad  naues  regis  in  la  Pole 
et  apud  Grcncwych,  pro  eisdem  et  aliis  rebus  infraaciiptis  duoendis 
vsqxie  Caleis  ad  regem,  et  eciam  jwrtagio  x  <»unnonim  cum  t^-lariis, 
ix  cofirarum  cum  armatura,  vj  peciarum  plunibi,  v  harellonim  pulucris, 
«tc  magQarum  pelotarum  plumbi  pro  eisdem  guimis,  vsque  dictas  shoutas, 
iiij  boidtfam  pro  uno  ooffio  ad  caviUas  predictoxom  ingeniomm  imponen- 
daa  inde  faoiMido,  daiihim  feni  pro  eodam,  et  ij  cabnloinm  pio  dictia 
ingeniis  emptorum,  vna  cam  oondnodone  predictarum  iij  ahontamm, 
et  vadiis  et  stipendiis  carpentarionim  et  portitonini  diuersorum  .  .  . 
xiiij  li.  iiij  s.  xj  d.  [l>y  privy  seal  of  1  September  l.'346j  quod  omnia  ingeuia 
et  gunua  cum  eorum  apparatu  in  turri  regis  predicta,  et  alia  diuersa, 
aeilieet . . .  pdlotaa,  barellos,  et  salpetram  et  pulueres,  et  omiumodaB  xee 
Afias  ad  ingenia  et  gaimos  iUoe  spectantes ...  eetippari  et  ea  omnia 

de  Westone  et  Thome  de  Oopliam«  clericia  wfff^  ad  duoenda  ad  ngem 
apud  Calesiam  liberari  faceiet.  .  .  . 

[Ihid.  m.  34d.]  ^  Et  inisit  re*ri  vsque  Calesiam,  inter  alias  armaturas 
♦•t  res  repi  ibidem  niissas  per  (  leinentem  atte  Merke,  valettum  camer«> 
sue,  ix  co&as  cum  armatura  regis  que  veueruut  de  Caau  in  Normandia 
per  Ineae  legis  de  prinato  si^Uo  datum  ij«  die  Sept.  anno  zar>  [1346],  per 
quod  rex  mandaoit  eidem  custodi  quod  eaadem  cofftas  cum  armatura 
legis  et  manuslia  ingenia  vocata  gunnys  cum  aalpetm,  injure  viuo,  et 
pellottis  in  custodia  ipeins  custodia  ezistencia  ad  zegem  apad  Oaleaiam 
venire  faceret. 

'  Idem  rcddit  compotum  de  ij  ingeniis  cum  apparatu ;  x  gunnis  cum 
telariis  vnde  ij  grossis ;  v  paruis  barellis  cum  salpetre,  sulphiure  viuo,  et 
alio  poluere  pio  dictia  gonnia ;  Izziij  pdlotia  plumbi  groaaie ;  zzxj  panda 
peUotia ;  y\  pedis  plnmln ;  ij  ineudibus ;  viij  martellis ;  vj  paribus 
tenellarum ;  x  garbis  asceris ;  vc  lb.  ferri  Ispanici ;  ij  paribus  suffo- 
<'aHuni  ;  ij  bicomes  ;  ij  tonvrnes  ;  similiter  receptis  de  Thoma  de  Hatte- 
felde  ill  ti;arderoba  predicta,  per  diuersas  vices  infra  dictimi  tempus  huiuB 
<;ompoti,  aicut  coutinctur  in  ditto  rotulo  de  particulis. 

*  Et  Bioaido  de  Sancto  Albano,  carpeutario,  ad  opus  regis,  c  ingenia 
-vocata  ribaidot  [«ie]  et  miUe  lanceaa  feirip  pro  ciadem,  per  brene  regie 
■de  predicto  sigillo  griffonis,  datum  primo  die  Aprilis  dicto  anno  . . . 
Pe  quibus  ribaldis  et  lanceis  idem  Ricardus  debet  rcspondere. 

*  Et  missas  regi  vsque  Calesiam  inter  alias  armaturas  et  res  regi  ibidem 
missas  per  Clementem  atte  Merke,  valettum  caiiierc  sue,  ij  ingeuia  cum 
apparatu ;  x  gunnum  [8ic\  cum  telariis,  quorum  ij  grossa  ;  v  paruos  barelloe 
«Qm  salpetre  et  avlpbnie  vino ;  Izxiij  pellotas  plumln  groasaa,  xxxj  paruaa 
pellotaa,  et  vj  peciaa  plmnbi  pro  gonnia  [by  writs  of  1  and  2  September 
1346].« 

•  Tliia  paragraph  w  not  printed  by  Bartt. 
'  Printed  by  Bnrtt. 

«  Mildenhall's  acooonts,  90  September  1351  to  8  Hay  1353>  are  in  Pipe  RoU* 

■27  Edw.  Ill,  no.  36. 
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FIREARMS  IN  ENGLAND  IN 


October 


III  (6).  Extracts  from  the  Issue  Boils,  134i>-7. 

[Monday  10  October  1345.]  Roberto  de  MiHenhale,  dexico,  ciutodi 
anaatiUMnim  regis  infm  tarrim  Londoniamm,  in  denuiis  tibi  libeiatis  per 
muiUB  Bioudi  de  Sancto  Albano  super  factnza  qaorundam  ribaldonim 
ad  opus  regis,  xl  s.  (Issue  Bolls,  Pells,  no.  146,  Mich.  20  Edir. 
m,  m.  1.) 

[15  October.]  Roberto  de  Mildenbale,  clerico,  in  denariLi  sibi  liberatis 
per  manus  Walteri,  fabri  regis  in  turri  Londoniamm,  super  factura  lerra- 
nuuloniin  pio  abaldis  regis,  per  hwa»  de  jninato  si|plk>  inter  auundata 
de  tennino  Pluchafi  proximo  preterito,  be  s.  {IhH*  m.  4.) 

[Wednesday  16  November.]  Roberto  de  Mildenbale,  clerico,  custodi 
armaturanim  et  quorundam  aliorumhemesiorum  infra  turrim  Londoniamm, 
in  denariis  sibi  liberati.s  per  nianus  Ricardi  de  Sancto  Albano  super  factura 
ribaldomm  ad  opus  regis,  per  breue  de  priuato  sigillo  inter  mandata  de  hoc 
tennino,  xxa.    {Ibid.  m.  11.) 

[Beloro  2S  December.]  Roberto  de  MiMenbali^  dmo  ...  in  denaii» 
sibi  libeiatis  per  nianns  propiias  super  faetuza  libaldoium . . .  nij  li.  zij  a. 
(Ifnd.  m.  21.) 

Roberto  do  Mi!d(Mihale,  clerico,  custodi  armaturamm  et  quarundan 
aliarum  reium  infra  turiim  Londoniarum,  in  denariis  sibi  liberatis  per 
manus  proprias  super  factura  ribaldomm  ...  x  li.    {Ibid.  m.  24.) 

[18  February  1346.]  Eidem  Roberto  ...  x  li.  {Ibid.m.U.) 

[2  Mui^  1346.]  Roberto  de  MiMenhaK  cleiieo,  enstodi  armatmamm 
et  quamndam  aliarum  lenun  segM  in£ea  tntrim  Londoniamm,  in  denariis 
sibi  liberatis  per  manus  proprias  super  factura  zibaldorum  ad  opus  ie(pa 
infca  turrim  predictam,  vij  li.    {Ibid.  m.  34.) 

[13  March  1346.]  Roberto  de  Mildenbale,  clerico,  custodi  amiaturaruni 
et  quarundam  alianmi  remm  infra  turrim  Londoniamm,  in  denarii^i  sibi 
fiberatis  per  manus  proprias  super  Return  ribaUorum  et  eapitum  quarrel- 
lonun  ad  opua  ii^is»  zxvj  IL  zuj  s.  iiij  d.  {Ibid.  m.  37.) 

Similar  entr}'.    Ixvj  li.  xiij  s.  iiij  d.    {Ibid.  m.  45.) 

[Saturday  17  February  1347.]  Euerardo  Crouel.  raarinario  cuiusdam 
nauis  ruiper  frettate  c  um  ribaldis  regis  duccndia  versus  partes  transmarinas, 
in  denariis  sibi  liberatis  pro  vadiis  suis  et  niarinariis  in  eadem  naue  exis- 
tentibus,  xl  s.    {Ibid.  Mich.  21  Edw.  Ill,  m.  36.) 

IV.  Great  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  John  Cook  (Eurolled  Accoimts  (W. 
and  H.),  3,  mm.  44-6).  Printed  by  Joseph  Hunter  in  Archaeologia, 
xxxii.  381-2,  22  December  1345  to  31  January  1349. 

a.  f  10  May  1346.]  Et  eidem  Thome  de  Roldeston,  per  manus  Willelmi 
de  Stanes,  ad  opus  ipsius  regis  pro  gunnis  suis  ix«  xij  lb.  salpetre.  et 
viijc  iiij«x  vj  lb.  sulphuris  \nui  per  breue  regis,  datum  x"  die  Maii  dicto- 
anno  xx^  [1346],  per  quod  rex  mandauit  prefato  custodi  quod  computaret 
enm  pieiato  Willehno  de  salpetra  et  sulphuie  viuo  per  ipsum  prouists^ 
et  de  precepto  ipeius  regis  pntato  Thome  libeiatis  ad  opus  ipsiua  iegie» 
aUoeando  eidem  xationabile  precium  percellamm  quas  idem  Wittdhnus 
per  indenturam  prefato  Thome  liberauit,  per  indenturam  ipsius  Thome 
recepcionem  eiusdein  sulpetre  et  sulphuzis  viui  testificautem,  aicut  con* 
tinetur  ibidem,   (m.  44d.) 
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6.^  [13  May  1346.]  Surplusagiutn  Johamiiti  Cok . . .  de  quibus  debentur 
• .  •  WiUdmo  de  Stenes  pio  dinenis  partiotdis  Mlpetri  et  tulidiiiiis  vhn 
abeodemomptia,  ntperliinaiii . .  •  ded«ta  xiij^  die  Mail  anno  wgni  regis  jj^, 
Ixrij  IL  XYB,  (nu  40.) 

c.  025  November  1846.]  Bt  ddon  Thome  ad  opus  regis  pro  gannis 

suis  vi}*'  1  lb.  salpetie  et  nj*  x  lb.  anlphuris  viui  per  breue  regis,  datum 
xx\-<»  die  Nov.  per  quod  rex  mandauit  prefato  custodi  quod  prouideri 

faceret  ad  opus  regis  totum  saltepetrum  et  sulphur  viuum  quod  inueuirr 
poterat  vendendum,  et  illud  prefato  Thome  liberari  faceret  per  indenturam 
ipsiiis  Thome  receptaonemeiuBdem  salpetre  et  sulphttiie  viui  testificantem, 
sient  oootiiietiir  ibidem,  (m.  44d.) 

«U  [15  September  1347.]  Et  WiUelmo  Stanes,  pio  ijn>i  xzj  lb.  de 
salpetro  et  m}^  Ixyj  lb.  sulphnris  viui  ab  eodem  WlUelmo  ad  opus  n^s 

per  Thomam  de  Roldeston,  clericom  prinate  gsrdeiobe  regis,  emptis, 
c  Izvij  li.  ij  8.  ij  d.,  precium  cuiuslibet  libre  salpetre  xviij  d.,  et  sulphuris 
viui  viij  d.,  per  breue  regis  de  priuato  sigillo,  datum  xvo  die  Sept.  hoo  amiO 
xzj*>,  per  quod  rex  mandauit,  etc.   (m.  45.) 

v.  Privy  Wardrobe  Account  of  William  de  Rothwell,  9  May  1353  to 
24  June  1360  (Exch.  Aooounts,  K.  B.  392/14,  also  in  Fipe  Boll, 

35  Edw.  Ill,  m.  53). 

Et  in  iiij  gunnis  de  cupro,  factis  et  operatis  per  Willelnium  de  Algate, 
brasier,  capientem  pro  qualibet  pecia,  pro  oimubus  misis  et  expeusis  per 
ipenm  apportatis,  ez  oerta  omnentimie  fscta  et  pro  maion  commodo  regis, 
3dij  s.  iiij  d.  per  eadem  breaia  p.e.  of  1  Jane  and  26  July  1363] . . .  lii j  a.  iii j  d. 
Et  in  zij  springaldis  factis  et  reparatis  per  magistrom  TnliMmain  Byker, 
artilatorem  domini  nostri  regis,  et  alios  diuersos  operarios  sub  ipso 
operantea  infra  turrim  Londoniarum,  capientem  pro  qualibet  pecia  .  .  . 
Ixvj  s.  viij  d.  Et  in  .  .  .  xvj  lb.  dim.  pulueris  pro  gunnis,  precii  lb.  xviij  d.* 

Rece'pla  de  stuffa  Calene,  etc.  j  morterium  de  cupro  cum  vno  pestoUo 
ferri. 

The  B«me  account  reoords  the  puiohMe  of  8,816  quarells  for  springaklH  and  balihte, 
'qnaniiH iSf^  vj*  1  pMaato de  an  et  pkto  iatri,  et  n^"*  o  Ixf]  pennate  cam  |Mniib 
aucarum.'  Rothweirs  i«o«^  fiom  MiMwihall,  9  May  1S63,  indiide  1033  hows  end 
182  baliste. 

VI.  Vtiyy  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Henry  de  Snayth,  24  June  1360  to 
1  July  1362  (Exch.  Accounts,  K.B.,3d4/2,  and  in  Enrolled  Accounts 
(W.  and  H.),  no.  4,  ni.  5). 
Particule  compoli  //.  de  Snai/(h,  etc.  .  .  .  de  omuimoditnceplisarcuumf  •  *  • 
balUiarum,  gunnorum,  quarellorum,  arnuUurarum,  etc. 

Recefta,  [Easter  term  1361.]  Per  manus  lobawus  Oomewaille, 
aztOler, ...  pro  dinsnis  rebvis  ab  eo  emptis  . . .  vis.  xj>^  vje  qnaielloB, 
xvj  baUstas  et  (punqne  gmmb,  njli.  xviij s.  xd.^ 

• 

'  Not  printed  by  Hunter. 

•  Boeh  gmu  and  apridgeMs  were  reeeiTed  from  WHenliall,  Uumi^  paid  for  by 

Rothwell. 

*  See  also  Devon,  Istue  Bolls,  Hen.  IlL— Hen.  Yl,  p.  175.  Cornwall  is  there  oaUod 
'engineer*. 

rj9 
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Expense,  In  quiuque  guimis  .  .  .  cuiptis  de  lohanne  Cornewaille, 
artiUBr  [as  above].  Bt  in  vno  paruo  gunne  de  cupro,  empio  dt  loluduie 
Bnmmt  de  Oondnill,  piimo  die  Avgoeti  snno  xzzv«  [1861]  .  • .  ed  opna 
legiB  pro  dono  faciendo  domino  Leonello  filio  suo  .  . .  precii  vjs.  viij  d. 

[To  William  dc  Rothwell,  late  keeper  of  the  Privy  Wardrobe  ...  24  Jvine 
1360,  by  indenture.]  Item  unura  morterium  de  cupro  cum  \tio  pestello 
de  ferro.  .  .  .  Item  iiij  guunes  de  cupro.  .  .  .  Item  xvj  lb.  de  puluere  pro 
gunnis.  • . . 

De  dinenis  lebue  . . .  emptia. 

vj  gunnee. 

Summa  totalis  receple.  Umim  morterium  de  cupro  cum  vno  peetdio 
ferri  ;  x  gimnea  de  cupro  ;  xvj  lb.  de  puluere  pro  gunnis. 

Diuerse  liberaciones.  Rogero  de  Corndale,  garderobano  domini 
Leonelli  comitis  Ultonie,  pro  viagio  ipsius  comitis  verbus  partes  Hibemie 
xyj  lb.  pnhieris  pro  gannis. 

SeiHOHsnt  tn  ditin  gttrdenbtt* 

Unnm  morterium  de  eupio  earn  j  peeteUo  ten ;  iz  gmmea  de  capvo.* 

VII.  Sleeiord*B  Privy  Wudiobe  Aoooiiiit»  90  JenuAiy  1366  to  20  'Jeanaxy 

1370  (Exch.  Account,  K.  R.  395/1,  and  in  Euotted  Aocoonte 
(W.  and  H.),  no.  4»  mm.  19-20.) 

Particule  diuersarum  armatuftmm  rtoeptomm  de  Heturioo  de  Sttaylk, 
nuper  clerico  priuaie  garderohe. 

Uuum  morterium  de  cupro  cum  uuo  pe»tvlio  ferri ;  ixgiumes  de  cupru. 

Diuetm  atmahm  neepte  ad  reeeptwm  teaeearii.  Item  innenti  in  dicta 
priuata  gardezoba  regis  i  j  magni  gnnnee  de  cupro. 

Liberactones  armaturarum  factarum  infra  jyriuaia  gard^roba.  Domino 
lohanni  Foxle,  constabulario  castri  ro<:is  in  insula  de  Shipeye,  pro  stauro 
in  eodcm  castro  hubondo,  per  breue  de  priuato  sigillo  [12  June  1365]; 
ij  tjunncH  magni  de  cupro  ;  ix  punnes  parui  de  cupro  ;  j  morterium  eneum 
uiaguum  ciun  vno  pestello  ferri  [p.s.  mandate  for  delivery,  and  indenture 
of  deliveiy  in  K.  R.  995/6]. 

Summa  hberaeiomm.  j  morterium  cum  vno  pesteUo ;  xj  gonnee  de 
cttpio.  St  nmaimt  im  ffordenba  [no  guns  or  gunpowder]. 

Vm.  A  roU  of  Privy  Wardrobe  Recdpts  of  1369,  almost  illegible  (/Ml. 
396/12). 

Dimne  fartMe  armature  et  aUamm  fwiMi  reetplatum  de  lokatMe 

Salman,  mercatore,  ad  opus  regis. 

zxj  g[unne8] . . .  iz  gunnee  . . .  v  barelli  sulphuris. 

IX.  Mandate  under  pA  of  4  Manh  1371  to  Sleaioid  to  deKvec  to  tlie 
constable  of  Dover  Oastle  {Ibid,  396/16). 

. . .  sys  gunnee,  vn  bareU  de  sulphur  vyf,  vn  barell  de  lalpetse . .  •  pur 
demoier  en  la  gamisture  de  nostce  chastel. . . 

Indantore  of  reee^  appended,  Muoe  date. 

•  8iwith*iueoimt.  1  J«ly  ISaS  to  20  January  ISes.  Bieh.  Aooonato.K.B.  394/14 

and  Enrolled  Aocounts  (W.  and  H.).  no.  4.  in.  9.  adds  nothing  to  the  above  pectieBlan { 
the  nine  copper  guna  were  atill  among  hi>  '  renmant '  on  quitting  office. 

*  Sleaf(«d*aeflee«it»4l-0Bd«.  UI,  U  in  EnioUed  Aooounta  (W.  and  H.),iio.  4,  m.  20. 
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X.  Skftfud'a  Privy  Waidiobe  Account  90  Jairauy  1S78  to  20  Januaiy 

1375  (Ibid.  397/10,  and  in  L.  T.  B.,  Foraign  AMOonto,  49  Bdw.  Ill, 

B.  m.  2).  Cf.  also  Partieule  ampoti  lohannh  de  Dethy,  1  March 
1370  to  30  March  1374,  printed  in  Archaeologia.  xxxii.  386-7. 
Sleaford's  account  is  summarised  under  wrong  dates  in  Nicolas'a 

Royal  Navy,  ii,  479-81. 

£t  pro  heluyug^<)  viij  gimnorum  et  x  hachettorum  de  stauro  antiquo 
ad  modum  pycoys,  ex  oonuenouHie  facta  in  gtoiao  cum  quodam  joignour, 
ziija. . . .  BtinvadiwdiioiQmopemriornm.ytcoqaeeonimadvjd.perdiem 
per  anam  diem  et  dimidium,  duorum  operarionim,  vtroque  eomm  ad 
vj  d.  per  diem  per  x  dies,  \^iius  operarii  ad  vj  d.  per  iij  dies,  duonim  opera' 
riorum,  vtroque  eorum  ad  vj  d.  per  diem,  per  xiiij  dies,  et  vnius  operarii 
ad  vj  d.  per  diem  por  xij  dies,  operancinni  suptM-  factura  pulueris  et  pelottes 
do  pluiubo  pro  guimes  apud  turrim  Londouiarum,  xxxiij  s.  Et  pro  vno 
quartome  carbonum,  piedi  z  d.,  dimidia  OMitena  talwode,"  precii  iiij  s.  iii  j  d. , 
empto  pto  plumbo  fundendo  «t  puhieribiie  aiccandia,  ve.  ijd.  Bt  fno  ciij 
((uartonia  fagottum  saHda  pro  puluere  faciendo,  precii  centene  iiij  a.  vijd. 
Et  pro  iiij  trays  de  lipno,  precii  pecia  iij  d,,  et  pro  ollis  et  patelliseneis,  precii 
in  toto  xiij  d.,  emptis  pro  puluere  ibidem  supra  ignem  et  ad  solem  siccando, 
ijs.  jd.  Et  pro  baggis  de  coreo  pro  dictis  pulueribus  imponendis  xs.  vij  d. 
Et  pro  duobus  morteriis  eneis,  iij  pestellis  ferri,  xij  cocleariis  ferri  pro 
pifis  phimbi  fandHidiB,  x  fonnulia  de  ktone  pro  dadem  pilia  faciMidia, 
j  pari  balancaanun  pro  puluere  poadeiando,  xxx  barellia  panda  cum 
gamectura  haspis  et  stapnii,  pro  pilis  plumbi  imponMkdia  at  eustodiendis, 
viij  aliis  barellis  maioribus  pro  puluere,  xxx  SMTuris  paruis  pendentibus 
pro  predictis  xxx  barellis,  ijf  xx  lb.  sali.s{>etri,  ij  sarces,  xviij  belowes,  xxiiij 
baggis  de  coreo  pro  puluere  deliberando,  ollis  et  patellis  terre  pro  puluere  ad 
ignem  et  solem  aiccando,  iiij^*  fagottum  salicis  pro  carbonibua  inde  faciendia 
pro  puhiere  predieto  et  c  talwode,  et  dimidium ;  c  fagottia  emptia  ad 
diuersa  precia  per  lohannem  Derby,  clericum ;  necnon  batellagio,  portagio» 
et  cariagio  ^j^imibi,  gunnorum,  barellorum,  et  aliorum  neeessariorum  pre- 
dictonim  per  diuersa  loca,  vna  cum  vadiis  duonim  operarionim,  et  iij 
operariorum  operancium  et  lalM)ran(  ium  super  factura  pulueris,  pilornm 
et  carbonum  predictorum  per  xxij  dies,  simihter  per  ipsum  loUauiicm 
aohitia,  inter  pimam  diem  llarcii  anno  zliiij«  et  uHunum  diem  Marcii 
anno  idviijo,  jczvfi.  iiij  a.  yiijd.,  aicut  continetur  in  oompoto  eiuadem 
lohannis  Derby,  etc. 

Liberaciones.  Domino  Willdmo  de  SlefonI,  clerico  operacionum  regis 
infra  palacium  Westmonasterienseni,  super  factura  diuersonini  molen- 
dinorum  manualium,  necnon  empcione  maeremii  pro  ingeniis  [by  p.s.  of 
1  July  1372]  Ixvjli.  xiijs.  iiijd. 

Bmpekmet,  Petro  loignour . . .  ino  vno  gonne  de  latone,  cum  iij  potx, 
pieeii  xza.  empto  ut  aupsa  [i.e.  pro  viagio  le^  super  mare] . . .  Stephano 
Ehnyth ....  pro  xiij  patellis  ferri  pro  gunnes,  precii  peda  ▼  a. ;  proij  gunnea 
prossis  ferri,  precii  pecia  xl  a. ;  pro  vj  martellis  ferri  pro  gunnes,  precii  pecia 
xd. ;  pro  xxviij  driuelles  ferri  pro  ffuiines,  precii  pecia  iij  d.  ;  pro  xxviij 
fiiyngimes,  precii  pecia  ij  d.  :  pro  x  paribus  forcipum  ferri,  precii  xd., 

**  Fixing  h«iHllea  to  the  gunH. 
"  Boit  de  taiUe,  wood  out  for  f  oeL 
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emptbabeoI^ndoiiUBpioviagior^is  supra  mare...  six  ILxxd.  flammft 
empoumum.  iij  gunnes,  vnde  j  de  ktone  et  ij  dt  ferro. . . . 

Summa  diuersarum  particuiariiim  nmomnemm  jwjwr  fndieto  tbneo 

in  compolo  sua  anni  precedentis. 

xxvij  gimues,  .  .  .  iiij  barclli  bulphum  viui,  viia  pipa  et  ij  barelli  sails 
petre  ponden     1  lb. 

De  domino  WiUehno  do  Slofoid,  ckrioo  paladi  n(pB  WertmoiiMteiii, 
pio  polotes  pro  gannia  regis  faciendis,  j  carrata  et  yj  wage  pluinbi  recepte 
per  unam  indenturam.  De  lohanne  Derby,  de  reraanencia  ultiini  compoti 
sui,  X  formule  de  latoiic,  c"^^  iiij  iiij  lb.  pulueris  pro  gunnes  prouenientis 
de  c  jucxv  lb.  salis  petri  ct  zlix  lb.  sulphuris  viui ;  xlij  lb.  sulphuria 
viui  pui. 

[Bt  oompatat  libenMO  WiUdmo  de  Bedeneeie,  leoeptoa  et  cutodi] " 
victoaltiim  ville  CUeaie,  pio  ganuetuia  eiuedem  viUe  [by  pA  of  28  Jnne^ 
46  Edw.  in],  j  gonne  gioese  ove  trois  poots,^  uj«  petre  ingeniomm. 

Liheracimes.   Et  in  diuersis  particuHs  armat\irc  et  artillane  libentiB 
vsque  le  nouum  galeye  pro  secundo  viagio  regia  supra  mare* 
iiij.  cressette  de  ierro  pro  igne  iactando. 

Domino  lohanni  Derbj,  clerico  pro  officio  gunnorum  regis,  pro  viagio 
regis  supra  man,  anno  zlvjo  [1372J,  zxix  gonnes  ieni,  vj  marteUi  fofi. 
xxviij  dnnelles  Inri,  zxviij  fyringymes,  xiij  patelle  ferri,  x  pares  forcipum 
ferri,  vna  carrata  et  vj  iroge  plumbi,  vna  pipa  et  ij  batelli  aalia  petri, 

pondere      1  lb. 

Doniino  lohamii  de  Foxlcy,  per  niamis  lohannis  Arblaster,  valleti 
artiilarie  domiui  regis  apud  Queuesburgh,  pro  stauro  ibidem  habendo, 
zzzlb.  polneiis  pur  gonnes,  £c  xm  lb.  sulpbiuiB  viui  et]*'  v  moUea  pro 
pebttia  ladendia. 

Domino  lohanni  de  Fozley,  constabulario  castri  de  Queuesburgh,  pro 
stauro  ibidem  liabendo  [by  p.s.  of  12  April  1374],  ij®  jovj  lb.  de  anlj^nve 
vyf,  XXX  lb.  de  poiidre  pur  gunnes. 

Et  remanent  in  cadcm  cfardrroba,  c  petre  pro  ingeniis  ct  tribigettis,  iiij 
barelli  sulphur  vyf ,  c  xxiiij  lb.  pulueris  pro  guunis,  c  xvj  lb.  sulphuris  viui, 
y  moldes  de  latone,  yocate  formule. 

XI.  Privy  Wardrobe  Account  of  John  de  Slcaford,  20  January  1375  to 
21  June  1377  (Exch,  Accounta,  K.  R.  397/19),  and  to  20  July  1378 
(/Wd.  308/1). 

Bmpcianei  Idiaani  Donat,  pro  vno  bareUo  salpetre,  pondmoelb. 
j  quartron,  per  centenam  de  c  zi j  lb.,  precii  lb.  viijd.,  empto  ab  eo  Londimna 

•  .  .  Vllj  li.  VUJ  S. 

Summa  particularium  rememencium  .  .  .  anni  precedentis.  iiij  barelli 
sulphuris  viui,  xxiiij  pulueris  pro  gunnes,  c  xvj  lb.  sulphuris  viui  et  v 
moldes  pro  pelottis  facicndis  vocute  formule. 

Ikcepte.  De  domino  lohanne  Derby,  nupcr  clerico  gunnorum  regis,  vj 
firepannes,  vj  ladles,  xxiiij  gunnes  m*  v«  xxx  lb.  plnmbi,  j  morterium  eneum 
cum  vno  pestello  fern. 

Words  in  brackot«  from  Foreign  Account«,  49  Edw.  Ill,  B.  m.  2. 
**  Vnum  groMum  ganaum  o«ai  trilM  peltw:  AML 
M  jpnm  the  mim. 
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LSberaeioms.  Willelmo  Newelyn,  mAgistio  guimorum  regis  villc 
Calesie,  pro  g»mi8ttua  eiiudem  ville  [by       6  November  1375,  »M 

396/15]. 

c  j  Ib.puluerispro  gimnis,  j  barellus  salpetre,poudere  ij'  j  quurt.,  j  barelius 
salphuxis  viui,  pondere     Ivj  lb.,  c  petre  ingeniomiii. 

Domino  regi  in  oameram  snam  per  m&nus  magistri  Bicardi  Swyft 
(cupentaiii  regis      ij  gunnes.^* 

lohanni  de  Haytfeld,  clerico  priuate  garderobc  doniini  regis  Ricardi, .  . . 
iiij  moldes  vocate  formule  pro  p^llotis  infundendis,  xxij  ji;unne8,  vj  fir- 
pauues,  vj  ladies,  j  morterium  eueum  cum  viio  pestello  ferri,  m'  xxx  lb. 
plumbi  in  peliottis  [by  writ  of  4  June  1378 ;  cf.  ibid.  400/15J.  In  diuersis 
partieuliB  artiUuie,  tarn  iniia  tiirnm  Londwuenacm  remanendbus,  de- 
bilibus,  fractia,  patridis,  et  pemaitatia,  quam  fiadas  et  eirpeiiditia  in 
probacionibus  et  aasaiia  baUatamm,  gonnonun,  etc.  (90  January  1366  to 
21  June  1377). 

Summa  liberacionum.  iiij  harclli  et  c  xvj  lb.  sulphuris  viui,  c  xxiiij  lb. 
pulueris  pro  gunnes,  v  moldes  vocate  formule  pro  peiottis  fundendis,  vj 
firpannes,  vj  ladles,  xxiiij  gumies,  m'  vc  xxx  lb.  phunln,  j  baidU  pondeie  ij^^ 
]  qnavton.,  aalpetie. 

In  vendtcione  wper  anmpotQ,  xxiij  lb.  pulunia pro gmuus,  pceen  cmuh 
libetlb.  viijd. 

The  above  item»  have  been  compared  with  those  of  an  earlier  MWOont  of  Sleaford, 
ihid.  397/19,  but  there  is  no  aabstontial  differ«ooe  between  ibem,  or  additicm  to  them, 
for  the  early  months  of  Richard  IFs  reign. 

XII.  Privy  Wardrobe  Account  of  John  de  Hayttield,  deceased,  3  June 
1878  to  20  July  1379,  and  also  his  costs  of  amuUuret  &c,  to 
24  September  1381,  on  which  day  he  delivered  the  enttody  of 
artiUecy,  Ac.,  to  John  de  Hermeathoipe.  {Ibid.  400/10.  The 
account  seems  cancelled,  but  compare  ForeigD  AooonntB, 
9  Ric.  II,  G.) 

Jiecei^ta  anruUure,  etc  iiij  moldes  voeate  formule  pro  pclottis 

infundendis,  xxij  guuiies,  vj  iirpamies,  vj  ladles  .  .  .  j  morterium  eneum 
enm  j  pesteUofeizi,nii  vc  xxxlb.plamhiiiipelottia . . .  leceptiadeldiaiui 
Sleford,  nnper  omtode,  etc.'' 

Ltheraciones.  Roberto  de  Assheton,  custodi  castri  de  Poroeatve,  pro 
munidone  eiusdem  castri  .  .  .  iij  gunnes,  c  iij  lb.  plumbi  in  peiottis  in 
j  baiello  .  .  .  [by  p.s.  of  25  January  1379J.  Et  Philippo  Walweyn,  custodi 
castri  de  Corfe,  pro  municione  eiusdem  castri  .  .  .  iiij  gunnes,  vc  pellotaa 
plumbi,  poudere  cc  diuiid.,  xxxv  lb.  [by  p.s.  of  25  April  1380].  £t 
lohanni  Homestlioipe  ...  iiij  moldee  vocataa  ionniilas  pro  pelottia 
infondfliidia . . .  xj  giuuies»  yj  fitpannea,  vj  ladelea . . .  j  morterium  eneum 
cum  pesteUo  .  •  •  is^  iiij**  viij  lb.  plmnbi  in  peliottis.^  Et  in  aaporta- 

"  From  308/1. 

'*  Oompaie  p.B.  mandate  of  4  Hay  1377  fai  Rid.  396/15,  eidaring  the  delirary  to 

the  king  by  the  handu  of  Swift, '  no«tre  rooHtre  carpenter,  deux  petites     MMit  fttHintOT 
•n  Totre  garde  a  oe  quest  dit,  que  feurent  a  notre  seigneiir  et  aiel  suitdit.' 
"  ex.  400/5»  fadentme  ol  ddhrwy. 

"  Thetie  partiookis  are  ooofinned  by  indeotore  of  deBmy  dated  24  September 

miinm/u. 
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cione  diuersanim  loricannn,  bat ynettorum,  auentallorimi,  et  aliarum 
arnmturarum  et  artillarie  regia  inuentonim  in  predicta  garderoba  regis  ptT 
communes  re  belles  insurgentes  contra  paoem  legis  anno  quarto,  \'ideUcet 
ij  gunnes, c  z  loxicas,  xxj  bacynettos, ...iz^  six  uens, . . .  per  l»reae  regis  de 
priuftto  oc^Uo,  datum  xiijo  die  Inlii  >nno  vj^  [1862],  theaamario  et  baronitms 
seaooarii  diiectum,  in  quo  quidem  breue  continetur  quodpcedictua  lohannea 
missus  existit,  tempore  quo  fuit  in  eodem  officio,  pet  cancellarimn  et 
thesaurarium  regis  Aiiglie  tunc  existentes,  ad  diuersos  comitatus  regni 
Anglie  pro  prouidencia  fucienda  de  arcubus,  sagittis  et  aliis  rebus  .  .  • 
et  medio  tempore,  quando  idem  lohanues  aic  occupatus  fuit  circa  dictam 
piQuidendam,  ceiti  oommunee  lebeOes  regni  legia,  qui  tunc  inranexenint, 
oontn  paoem  legia,  intmuerunt  dictam  turrim  regis  et  fregerunt  hostia 
dicte  gaiderobe,  et  ibidim  oqperant  eeitaa  loric  as  .  ,  .  et  diuanaa  alias 
armaturas  et  artillarias  regis  in  eadera  garderoba  re^  per  quod  breue 
rex  mandauit  .  .  .  dictum  lohannem  esse  quietuni  orga  legem,  etc.  Et 
iu  vendicione  super  coinpoto  .  .  .  ij  cauoues  vocati  gunnes  et  c  Ixzij  lb. 
plnmM  .  .  .  xj  li.  xiiij  s.  iiij  d. 

Xlir.  Particulars  of  John  de  Hermesthorpe's  Privy  Wardrobe  Account, 
24  September  1381  to  9  May  1382  (Exch.  Accounts.  K.  R., 
400/15;  compare  400/14  and  Foreign  Accounts  10  Hu  .  11,  F.). 

Becepla.  Idem  rediit  ( ompotum  de  xiij  li.  vj  s.  viij  d.  receptis  de  scac- 
oario  izo  die  lulii  anno  iiij",  super  empcione  pulueris  pro  gunnia  et  super 
opemcione  hostiorum  et  serruiarum  bdenda  pro  oertis  domibus  infra 
tniiim  piedictam.>*  Smmna  recepte.  xiij  li.  vj  a.  viij  d. 

Expense.  Idem  computauit  in  iii  j*^  lb.  desalpetre  emptis  per  Willelmum 
Arblaster  pro  puluere  gunnorum,  precii  lb.  xz  d.,  vj  li.  xiij  a.  iiij  d. 

Amahm  ti  olie  fw  feeei^e  ie  lohamie  4e  Baiftfiii.  iiij  moldea  vocate 
formule  jno  pdlottis  tnfundendis  ;  xj  gunnes  ;  vj  fierpannes  ;  vj  ladeles; 
j  inorterium  eneum  cum  peetello  ferri ;  iz9  iiij»  viij  lb.  plnmbi  in  pellottis ; 

iiij*^  lb.  de  salpetre. 

Et  liberauit  prefato  Ranulpho  de  Hatton  per  breue  regis  de  matrno 
sigillo,  datum  viij^>  die  Maii  anno  quinto  .  .  .  per  iudenturam  .  .  .  datum 
izodie  Maii. 

The  writ  and  indenture  are  iu  K.  K.  400/  lU.  Ibid.  400/22  shows  that  Uatton 
received  esaotly  what  HeniMatboipe  had  leoehred  tnm  HaytfieM. 

XIY.  Banolph  de  Hatton's  Phvy  Wardrobe  account,  9  May  1382  to 

19  Jamiari'  1396. 

(The  completest  accounts  for  Hutton's  keepership  are  those  tendered 
by  his  executors  after  his  death,  which  cover  his..whole  period.  They  are 
most  fully  preserved  in  L.  T.  R.  Foreign  Accounts,  no.  90^  19  Bac.  U,  £, 
and  E.  d.,  and  les^  completely  in  K.  R.  400/23.  There  are  also  in  K*  R. 
400/22  '  particulars  of  Hatton's  account '  from  9  May  1382  to  9  May  1388» 
within  which  limits  nearly  all  Hatton*s  work  was  done.  Theee  particulaiB 

Cf.  Devon,  p.  217,  wfaMi  ghree  an  exeheqner  grant  *to  the  eleik  of  the  wdiIbi 
for  repairing  and  constmoting  the  door  broken  by  the  commoa  rebeb  within  the 
towero{Londoa',20Septeniherl381.  This  did  not  go  through  the  ffivywaidiob*. 
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inclncle  details  of  importance  not  given,  except  vety  partially,  in  tiie 
more  general  accoinit.  To  avoid  repetition  I  have  printed  (a)  the  more 
imjiortant  peculiarities  of  the  l.'i82-8  ai-t-ount,  and  (6)  a  troneral  account 
of  the  whole  period  based  on  that  of  the  executors,  but  compared  with 
K.  R.  400/22.  The  xelations  of  tJie  two  aoooontB  ue,  howeTer,  so 
inteicftte,  tlttt  I  lukvo  thionghout  compared  the  thiee  veznons,  and  noted 
impoitant  but  not  verbal  differences.  Sonic  additional  particaJara  have 
been  added  in  notes  from  the  bundle  of  privy  wardrobe  warrants  and 
indentures  in  K.  B.  400/27.  The  arithmetic  of  the  scribes  is  not  free 
from  error.) 

(a)  Peculiar  features  ofUaltUm'$  account,  1382-6. 
Heading  ends :  Nmitem  4e  reoepeionibm  ^Hwnm  tagUtarum,  areuum, 
fto/utomm,  canonum,  armatwnrumj  de. 

Hteepta.   Patch,  anno  v-iii  *  [1385].  xiiio  die  lulii,  taper  empcione 

xl  lb.  salpetrc  pro  gamistura  turris  Londonicnsis,  c  s. 

Necessaria.  In  iij  baggis  de  coreo  albo  pro  puhu:>re  pro  canonibus  impo- 
uendo  xij  d.  .  .  .  in  iij  trunccis  grossis,  de  ligno  factis  et  hgatis  de  ferro,  pro 
ujcaiMiiibiiagnMabfpmefipMiajtviijs.iiijd.  EtinfNnmMktiaetligatiuw 
alionun  vij  canonum  pamomm,  pro  qualibet  pecia  vijs.  vj  d. . . .  ordina- 
torum  et  fMltomn  ad  niittenduni  vsque  villam  et  castrum  Berewici  super 
Twedam  et  castrum  de  Rokesburgh  ...  in  xlvj  trunccis  groasis  de  ligno  . .  . 
pro  apparatu  xlvj  canonum  grossorum  emptorum  per  viccR,  precii  pecia 
XX  s.  .  .  .  Et  in  vno  trunco  grosso,  ligato  cum  ferro,  ordinato  pro  canone 
grosso  cum  xj  forauiiuibua,  precii  xxxa.  £t  in  ij  truncis  grossis  et  ferra- 
mentis  oidiiiatis  pro  ij  canonibas  grooaiB,  precii  zlvia.  ymd. . . .  Bt  in  iiij 
baculisgroaBis  et  enrtas  ligatiB  com  fecro^pio  iiijcanombua  panda,  preciipecia 
iij  s  iiij  d.  Et  in  yiij  barellia  cum  aenmiia  et  chraibns,  pcedi  pecia  ij  s. ; 
et  X  barellis,  precii  pecia  xvjd.,  cmptis  per  vices  pro  puluere  et  salpetra, 
x.xixs.  iiij  d.  Et  iu  xij  baggis  de  coreo  eniptispro  pulucrc  iin[)uncndo.  .  .  . 
Et  in  duabus  carettis^  conductis  ad  carriandos  vj  canones  grossos,  xx 
loricas,  zx  bacynettos,  arena,  aagittas,  et  aliam  artillariam  de  turn  Lon- 
donienai  vaqoe  Bonccetre  ad  liberandnm  ibidem  aeruienti  domini  Simonis 
de  Burley,  constabularii  castri  Douorri,  super  gamistura  eioadem  castri, 
3dij  a.  iiij  d.  Et  in  vadiis  unius  operarii**'  ad  vijd.  "pet  diem  per  vj  dies 
operantis,  super  rotundacione  lapidum  pro  canonibus  .  .  .  et  duontm 
o{K"rari(jru!n,  utroque  ad  vj  j>er  diem,  per  duos  dies,  operanciuni  super 
remocione  lapidum  pro  canonibus  .  .  .  de  magna  aula  regis  infra  turrim 
prediotam  ui^quc  paruam  torrim  juxta  hoainciom  WiUefani  Byker  contra 
adttwitam  domini  regb  ibidem,  videlicet  festo  natinitatis  domini  anno  zjo 
[1.387],  ij  8. 

Empciones  artUlarie.  Willelmo  Wodeward  de  London,  foundour,  pro 
iiij  canonibus  groasis  de  cupro,  ordinatis  ct  factis  pro  lapidibus  rotundia 
iactandis,  ponderantibus  vj''  lb.  per  cciiteiuun  de  v^'^  libris,  precii  lb. iiij  d. . . . 
Et  pro  vij  canonibus  minoribus,  ponderantibus  iiij<^  iiij^^  iiij  lb.  per  candem 
centenam,  pcedi  lb.  iiij  d. . . .  Et  pro  v  canonibus  pondezantibna  ml  iiije 
zzij  lb.  per  oentenam  de  v^s  xij  lb.,  pro  Ubm  iij  d.  et  ob.,  zziij  li.  iij  a.  ix  d. ; 
et  pro  dvi]  eanonibua  groaeiB  pondeiantibuB  zv«l  ix«  Ixvij  lb.  per  eandem 

*ExpeosU  uniuH  carotte\  K.  R.  400/2S. 
«  'CbiMDtam',  K.  R.  400/23. 
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centenam  de  v««  et  xij  Ih.,  prorii  lb.  iiij  d.,  iiij"  xvij  li.  rviii  s.  iiij  d.,  et  pro 
vno  canone  grosso  cum  vno  foramine  pro  lapidibus  grossis  et  x  aliis  foniinini- 
bus  pro  pellottis  vel  quarellis  grossis,  ponderante  vjc  Ixv  lb.,  xij  li.  v  s.  viij  d. 
Et  pro  ix  «luA  cAnoniboB  pantis  de  cupro,  ordiuatis  pro  pellottis  et  quarollia, 
pondenntilnis  ij«  iiij^*  iij  lb.,  pndi  lb.  iiij  vj  U.  six  s.  viij  d.  ftb  eo  empto 
Londoniis  per  tempus  compoti.  Stephano  atte  MtsadM**  fm  vno  canone 
de  ferro  ordinato  pro  pellottis,  precii  xl  s. ;  et  pro  ij  canonibus  oonnmiUbus, 
precii  xxix  s.  iij  d. ;  et  pro  vj  canonibus  consimilibus,  precii  pecia  xx  s., 
ab  eo  eiiiptis  Ixjiidoniis  por  teinpus  compoti,  ix  li.  ix  s.  iij  d.  Willelmo 
Byker  '^^  pro  vuo  cauouc  paruo  de  ferro,  precii  xx  s.  ;  et  pro  vuo  cauoue 
coDflimili,  proeii  zxvjs.  viijd.  per  ipsum  emptis  per  tempos  compoti 
adyjs.  viijd.  Tobiini  MoUyngde  OomhiiUpio  vno  canone  groMO  docnpio 
ponderante  ij«  x  lb. ;  et  pro  vno  canone  consimifi  ponderante  ij«  xiij  lb. ; 
et  pro  vno  canone  consimili  ponderante  c  Ixiij  lb.  per  centenam  de  v««  xij  li., 
precii  lb.  iij  d.  ob.,  ab  co  emptis  per  tempus  compoti,  ix  lib.  xvjs.  xd.ob. 
Prefato  Willelmo  Wodeward  pro  iij'"'  ix^  xvj  lb.  pulueris  per  eandeiu 
centenam  pro  dictis  cauouibus  stufaudis,  precii  lb.  xviij  d. ;  et  pro 
mj^  iiij  lb.  salpetre  per  eandem  oentMiam,  pndi  lb.  xviij  d. ;  et  pio 
xxij  lb.  salpetre,  precii  lb.  xyj  d. ;  et  pio  Ix  tt».  salpetze*  piooii  lb.  xvd., 
et  pro  iiijn  xvj  lb.  sulphuni,  precii  lb.  ijd.,  et  pro  vno  barello  cum 
puluere  carboniim  de  salyn,  precii  x\nij  d.,  et  pro  ij™!  lapidibus  rotuiidis, 
precii  pecia  iiijd.,  et  pro  vna  formula  de  ( iipro  vocata  molde,  ordinata 
et  facta  pro  pellottis  de  plumbo  iufuudendis,  precii  vja.  viijd.,  et 
pro  c  tamponibus  de  ligno,  precii  iiij  s.,  et  pro  ccc  lb.  plumbi  pro  pellottis 
inde  fadendis,  precii  centene  vijs.  vd.,  ab  eo,  etc:,  iiij^iijlL  xvt.  vd. 
imilebno  Byker  pro  Ix  lb.  polueris  pro  jnedictis  canonibus,  precii  lb. 
xvj  d.,  et  pro  xij  lb.  salpetre,  precii  lb.  xij  d.,  et  pro  vj  lb.  salpetre, 
precii  lb.  ij  s.  vj  d.,  eniptis  per  lohannem  P\'nson  et  predictum  Wiilel- 
mum  per  tempus  comjwti,  ixli.  x-ixs.  vjd.  lohanni  Boueshall  pro  xllb. 
salpetre,  precii  lb.  iij  s.  iiij  d.,  vj  li.  xiij  s.  mj  d.  Predicts  lohanni  Mollyng 
pro  xlviij  tamponibua  de  ligno  et  pro  xiij  lapidibus  xotondis,  pied  ij  s.  ij  d., 
et  pro  c  lapidibaa  xotnndi^ pnon  peda  iijd*,  ab  eo  emptia  per  tampoa 
compoti  xxix 8.  ij  d.  Prefato  Stephano  atte  Marsshe  pro  xxiiij  patellis  de 
ferro  pro  igne  custodicudo  pro  canonibus  inflammandis,  precii  pecia  iij  s.  iiij  d. 
et  pro  xij  martellis  de  ferro  . . .  et  pro  vi j  maundrellis  de  ferro  ponderantibus 
xliiij  lb.,  precii  lb.  ijd  ,  et  pro  iiij""  touchis  de  ierro,  precii  pecia  jd.  ob., 
ab  eo  emptis  pro  cauouibus,  etc.,  vj  U.  xj  s. 

Sumrna  ie  empcionibut  artHlane.  m'  vij«  iii j\x  j  li.  xixs.  vij  d.  ob. 

Reeeptadeempeione, 

These  oorrwpond  ezaot^y  with  the  details  for  wblUh  the  eMoatam  adiXNmt  fin  {b), 
so  that  all  Hatton't  paiehaset  were  before  1388. 

(b)  AeeouMt  ofBcttumU  eaeeeuCors,  1382-96. 

Et  insvper  ad  exoneiandnm  pmdictoa  executoves  de  • .  •  barellia  pro 
cariagio  azmatoze,  artiUarie,  et  pulueris  pro  canonis  .  .  •  et  da  duobus 
canonia  vocatis  gonnes,  cum  duabus  truncis  ;  c  lb.  pulueris  pro  gunnes  . . . 
que  liberate  extitesunt  Boberto  Bardolie,  chevaler,  constabulario  castri  de 

"  Elsewhere  described  as  '  faber  domini  regu  in  turro  Londoniensi '. 
**  Elsewhere  described  as  <  artiUator  dominiiegis  ia  turre  Londoniensi  *. 
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Porchestre . . .  volens  etiam  rex  . . .  de  gracia  nu  special! . . .  et  mandauit 

[rex]  prefato  thesaurario  et  baronibua  quod  amoiiccaa  facercnt  predictos 

executores  de  c  iiij''''  xvnj  petris  rotundis  pro  canonis  que  liberate  hienint 

extra  priuatam  garderobam  . .  .  vnde  iidem  executoies  uesciiuit  mueniie 

aUquam  rememeracionem. ... 

Meotpa,  efco.  Idem  eomimtat  in . . .  Izxvj  gunnis  de  cupro,  xj  guimis  de 

fezio,  li^  is«  bzvj  lb.  pfohiezis  gunnonim,  v«  iii iuj  lb.  aalpein,  iii jn  zrj 

lb.  solpliuris  viui,  j  barello  puluemcarbonuni  salisinorum,  ijn>l  j«  xiij  petris 

rotundis,  j  formula  de  cupro  vocata  molde,  vij«^  iiij«»  iiij  tampouibus  de 

ligno,  xxxvj  follibus,  xxiiij  patellis  ferri,  xxv  maitellis  ferri,  vij  maundrellis 

ferri,  iiij^'^  touches  ferri  .  .  .  iijc  lb.  plumbi,  .  .  .  liij  tniiu  iM  jirossis  et 

minoribus,  iiij  baculis  curtis  et  grossis,  proj  guiinis  impoueudis,  xiij  doleis 

et  xviij  baidlis  TMuia  pro  .  •  .  amfttaim  et  astiUaiia,  .  .  .  et  zij  bagis 

de  oocio'pro  polneie  gaimoiaili  et  salpetm  salno  owtodieDdu. 

Partfedhn  of  H«nMitlioipe*sUT«ty  to  Hatton  fdlloir.  VSnr  dsCsib  sm  ZII  and 
XUIabore. 

Ltheraciones.    Idem  computat  liberasse.  .  .  . 

Et  Thome  de  Percy,  militi,  constabulario  castri  regis  deRokesbiii  gli,  super 
gamistuia  eiuadem  caatri ...  iiij  canoues  vocatos  guuues,^  Ix  lb.  balpetre  [by 
tncHof  15FebniU7  1384]. .  • .  Et  SimoniMartyn,  magistii  bargee  mate  le 
Geozge  de  Donoir,  ad  dnoendiim  et  GaRiaodnm  usque  castrom  et  iriUam 
Beiewyci  super  Twedam,  amper  garnistura  eonmdem . . .  viij  canoues  vocatoa 
gunnes,  Ix  lb.  pulueris  gujuiorum,  et  xl  lb.  salpetre  [by  writ  of  15  February 
1384j.  Et  Simoni  de  Burleye,  militi,  constabulario  castri  regis  Douorr, 
etc.  .  .  .  Et  eidem  Simoni  super  salua  custodia  dicti  castri  et  furtaliciorum 
dictorum  quinque  Fortuum,  viij  canoues  vocatos  guuues  grossos,  cc  lb. 
pulueris  goniiorom,  co  lb.  salpetre  [by  writs  of  16  and  24  September  1386]. 
Bt  eidem . . .  anper  gsmistoxa  turns  de  la  Rye . . .  Iz  lb.  pnhiefia  gnnnorum 
ot  j  canonum  vocatam  gunnum  [by  writ  of  7  November  1988].  St  lobanni 
Derby,  clcrico,  camerario  ville  Berewyci  super  Twedam, . . .  super  gamistuia 
eiusdem  viUe, . . .  ij  canones  vocatos  gunnes,  vnde  j  cum  duobus  capitibus,** 
Ix  lapides  rotundos  pro  gunnis  [by  writs  uf  4  and  9  January  1386J.  .  ,  , 
Et  prefato  lohaoni .  .  .  per  mauus  viceconutis  Northumberland,  j  canouem 
grossnm  Tocatom  gmmvm  cum  duobus  capitiboa  in  tup  tronoo,  iij  canones 
paruoB  vocatoa  handgonnes,*  j  moUe  de  cupio  pio  pellottiB  infondendis, 
zxzj  quarellos  grossos  pro  paruis  canonibus  [by  writ  of  7  November  1368) 
, .  .  Et  Ricardo  Trendeley,  cmtodi  porte  turris  Suthantonie,  pro  gamistura 
eiusdem  turns,  iij  canones  vocatos  gunnes*'  cum  iij  trunccis,  cc  lb.  pulueris 
pro  eisdem  [by  writ  of  13  July  1386]. . .  .  Et  Roberto  Bardolf  militi,  custodi 
castri  de  Forcestre, . « .  super  garnistura  dicti  castri,  ij  canones  vocatos 
gunnes,* clb.  pnluens  pro  eiadsm  . . .  [by  writ  td  27  June  1386].  •  • .  Bt 

**  In  K.  R.  400/37,  '  deux  gunneH  grandes  et  deax  gnimea  meyndres  de  cnpro.* 
In  K.  R.  400/22,  *iiiide  j  cum  capita.' 

In  K.  R.  400/22, '  vocatot*  hamlgrinnfv '  is  oinittad,aiid  in  lUd.  400/27  is  i«ad 

*  tret)  pantos  canones  de  cupro  vocatoa  handgoiuiw  '.  * 

*  la  K.1L  400/87, 'IfdscBnonsfwpemdootimgTsadstdiiuiMiiid^ 

•'  In  K.  R.  400  27.  '  un  grant!  canon  de  cupre  ouc  deux  testes  poisant  deux 

ceut  quarante  et  deux  Ubree,  un  autre  canone  de  cupre  oue  deux  ieetes  poiaant  cent  et 

demy  et  sept  Ura.'  Oonpsn  Devon,  p.  231^  aa  eipsBie  not  nooided  1^ 

wardrobe. 
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lohanni  Roche,  militi,  capitaneo  castri  dc  Brest .  .  .  iiij  canones  vocatos 
gunnea  in  iiij  trunccis,^*  m'  iiijc  Iviij  lb.  pulueris  pro  eisdeni,  if  Ivj  n». 
salpetre,  Ivj  lb.  sulphuris  viui,  j  barellum  plenum  de  puluere  carbonuni 
aalicinorum,  iij''  lb.  plunibi  pro  pellottis  iude  faciendia  pro  paruis  guuues, 
T«  l»pid68  lotondos  pro  gunnes. . .  •  Et  Henzioo  Kudorted,  wnitilao,  oon- 
atobulaiio  castri  wgis  de  Tramaton  in  oomitatn  OoRiaUe,  raper  gUEnisfeum 
eittsdem  castri,  zij  lb.  pnlueris  gunnonun. . .  • 

K.  R.  MO/22  cods  here ;  what  follows  is  in  Foreign  Aocounto,  19  Ric.  II,  £. 

Et  domino  regi  pro  qnodam  viagio  suo  versus  terrain  Hibemie  ,  .  .  pro 
diuersis  donis  diuersis  luilitibus,  etc.,  in  comitiua  ipsius  regis  . . .  dicto  anno 
xviijo,  xij  canones  vocatos  gunue8,grosao8  et  paruos,  cum  truncia,*iij  maun- 
dwUos  groflsos,  iiij  maniMlNlkMi  paiuos  de  Inro,  iijc  vj  peteas  sotnndas  pco 
canonibas,  c  zl  lb.  plumbi  in  pellotia,''  is«  Ixvj  Ik  pidnaris  pro  cKnonibiu, 
iijc  vj  tampones  de  ligno,  ii  j  patellas  fem,iij  sufflatoria . . .  xx  touches  de  feno, 
vj  bagas  de  coreo,  ete. ...  Et  in  exoneracione  tam  dicti  nuper  custodis 
quam  predictorum  cxecutorum  suorum  de  diuersis  armaturis,  artillariis 
.  . .  quarum  quedam  pro  longa  obseruac  ioue  et  vetU8tat«  putride  deuene- 
Tunt,  quedam  in  aliquo  seruire  non  potuerunt,  et  quedam  in  emendacione 
et  lepaiacione . . .  iiangebantar  et  ad  nioldlani  devenemntk  ao  quedam 
libecate  foeront  per  dictiun  nnper  eoatodem  eztm  gaiderobam  predictam 
in  seruicio  zcfps,  vnde  predicti  exeeutores  einsdenk  nnper  costodis  nnllam 
habont  momorandam,  videlicet .  * .  xj  belowes,  • . .  et  o  m}^  Tsi}  petras 
rotundas  pro  canonibus. 

There  follows  a  list  of  theaitielesdelhrerad  to  Lufwyk  bj  Tittne  of  writ  of  4  FehciMiy 
1396.  For  these  see  XV. 

XV.   Privy  Wardrobe  Account  of  John  Lufwyk,  20  January  1396  to 
20  January  1S99  (Foreign  Accounts,  no.  S2,  21  Bic.  II,  fol.  H, 

dorso.) 

Empciofies  et  er-pense.  Idem  coniputat  ...  in  ...  xij  bagis  de  coreo 
albo  pro  puluere  gunnorum  emptis  tam  pro  diuersis  viagiis  regis  quam  pro 
gamiatura  dicti  turria  .  .  .  et  super  reparacioue  gumiorum. 

Bseejate  ormolKrarufii,  ariittariB,  et  aftoncm  rerun  diuermmtm.  Idem 
oompntat  de  ...  zij  bagis  de  coreo  albo  pro  puluere  gonnorum  .  .  • 
iiij  moldes,  vocate  formule  pro  pellotis  infundendis. ...  I  gonnes  de  cupfO 
et  ferro,  xxiij  patelle  de  ferro  vocate  firpaniips,  iij  ladles  de  ferro  .  .  . 
cvu]  lb.  salpetre,  m'  xxij  lb.  pulueris  pro  canonibus,  viijc  xhnij  lb.  plumbi 
in  pellotis;  ra'  iij''  Ivj  lapides  rotmidi  :  iij<^  1  tampones  de  Ugno  .  .  .  xUij 
touches  de  ferro,  xxviij  tronci  pio  i-anonia . . .  recepta  de  exeentoribus 
R.  de  Hatton. 

Libaneiame  armonfm,  otliQane,  et  diuenanm  renm.  Idem  computet 

■*  In  K.  R.  400/27,  indenture  of  deliv  ery  4  Augiut  1386,  these  guns,  sent  to  Brest 
ria  Flynoath,  weie  *  qnatre  canons  grandz  pur  piers  dont  nn  one  ij  testw  *. 

*•  I II  a  vrrit  of  SS  September  1305  (K.  R.  408/11)  oxdering  Hatton  to  be  allowed  the 
•psrctls  uf  artillery. ..  MDt  to  Inland ' ;  these  guns  an  *a]rseaiioasgnati,sjrBoaBOM 

petitz  pur  pelotz '. 

»  IniM.th0ataBesan*pvIeign»ideBcaiioiii*«a(lth«leiidb*«ipelots parks 

petltBOMUMIS*. 
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libesMBe  lohumi  Stanley,  mtliti,  coiutolnilario  cutri  de  BokMbmi^ 
super  garnittOKft  uiudem  castri  .  . .  iij  canones,  quontm  j  duplicittr  et  ij 

pro  pelotis,  ,  .  .  lapides  pro  canonibus,  xiiij  teniponee  et  firpanne,  \\] 
touches,  xj  pelotes  de  plumbo,  xz  lb.  de  pulueie  pro  canonibus  .  .  .  [by 
writof  7Marchl397]» 

Et  domiiio  lolianm  BIcelTngton,  capellano,  pro  ciiskodia  eaitri  regis 
de  Holt . . .  uij  oanones  tnncate  dupplidter;**  iiijo  laindes,  iiijo  tamponts, 
iiijsx  lb.  de  puluera  pio  canonibus,  j  firpanne,  ij  martalli,  ete.  [by  writ  of 
26  January  1398]. 

Remanent.    (Same  details  as  in  XVI.) 

XVI.   Lufwvk's  Privy  Wardrobe  Account,  20  January  1399  to  5  November 
1399  (L.  T.  R.  Foreign  Accounts,  no.  34,  1  Hen.  IV,  fol.  H,  and 

'  particulars  of  account '  m  K.  R.  403  20). 

The  preamble  recites  that  Lufwvk  had  been  ordered  bv  Richard  ad 
carriandum  et  mittendum  in  Hiberniani  pro  ultimis  guerris  iiuis  res  et 
paxodbw  aeqnentes,  videUoet  vj  m*  garbas  sagitkanun,  ijm'  arena,  .  •  • 
viij  g(MUMS  dupliees  cum  omnibus  appaiatis  suis,  videlicet  ij«  petris 
SOtundis,  ijc  lb.  de  puluere  gonnorum,  tampones,  viij  firp&nnes,  rvj 
touches,  viij  follibus  et  viij  martellis,  ac  etiam  coffris,  pipia,  et  barellis 
sufficienter  pro  trussacione  hernesie  predictorura  ;  de  qui  bus  certe  parcelle 
liberate  fuerunt  et  expend ito  in  dict^im  terram  Hibernie  per  preceptuni 
predicti  uuper  regis,  et  residuum  dimissum  iu  castro  Dublinensi  per  pre* 
ceptam  Fetei  Bukton,  dieyaler,  in  cnskodiam  Boberti  CraU. 

Bxpam.  .  .  .  Idem  computat  in  iji"l  ve  hmij  garbis  sagittanm  sine 
caintibas,  m^  iij«  lij  azcobas,  iif  tamponis  de  ligno  . . .  o  zzvj  lb.  pnlneris 
gonnorum,  emptis  tarn  pro  stuffura  f^arderobc  prodirte  quam  pro  predicto 
viagio  versus  Hiberniain  dicto  anno  xxij"  [1399].  .  .  .  Et  in  oleo,  furfure, 
bosco,  carbone,  maeremio,  tabuli.s,  clauibus,  et  aliis  necessariis,  emptis 
et  eiq>en8iB,  tarn  super  reparacione,  emendacione,  et  muudacione  diuei- 
soram  aimomm,  arfeillarie,  et  aliaimn  zemm  in  cnstodia  sua  ejdstentinm, 
quam  ciroa  poitagium,  etc.,  videlicet  de  eadem  garderoba  vsque  Bedeofy< 
ad  naues  ibidem  .  .  .  vsque  Waterford  et  delude  vsque  Dublin  tarn  peat 
tenam  quam  per  aqua m  cariando. . . . 

lUeepla,etc.  Idem  computat  de  ij>"'  vj""  Ixviij  ffarbin  sa<;ittarum,  capitatis 
cum  capitibus  de  stauro, . . .  iij**  tamponis  de  ligno,  c  xxvj  lb.  pulueris  gonno- 
rum receptis  de  empcione  ipsius  nuper  custodis  . . .  iiij  moldis  pro  pellotis 
tnfondendis,  adiij  canonis  de  cnpro  et  leiro,  xxj  firpannes  feiri,  iij  ladels 
de  ferro . . .  j  morterium  eneum  cum  pestello  de  ferro . . .  c  viij  lb.  salpetre, 
ixc  xxij  lb.  pulueris  pro  canonis,  viijo  ^viij  lb.  plumbi  in  peUottis ; 
ijml  ijc  ivj  lapidibus  rotundis,  ij<*  KHij  tamponis  de  ligno,  xxj  follibus,  xx 
martellis  de  ferro,  xxxiij  toudies  ferri,  xxiij  truncis  pro  canonis  .  .  .  vij 
bagis  de  coreo  pro  puluere  gonnorum  .  .  .  receptis  de  remanentia  compoti 
sui.  £t  de  ...  iiij  gonnis  de  cupro  et  ferro,  vij  toucbis  pro  eisdem,  j  fir- 
panne, etc.,  inuentis  in  garderoba  tonpore  primi  aduentus  sui  ad  offidum 
piedkstum. 

**  K.  R.  403/13,  where  the  order  is  fur  '  troU  canoani  dumMBO*.  The  indeaturo 
of  receipt,  dated  13  March,  in  Ibid.  meiitionK  *  trois  cnnoiinM  dareAme,  hin  tnnoat 
doable,  et  deux  pur  pellettes,'  also  '  vynt  peres  pur  le  canoun  Iruncat*. 
'iiygnniMastaldiw*  iaiBdoBturaof  rac«^,6Sop(ambar 
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Liberaciones  et  expense.^  Et  Roberto  CVulle,  clerico . . .  viij  gonues  cum 
viij  tnmcis,  ij''  lb.  de  puliura  pro  gonnis,  ijc  tampones,  ij«  lapideB  ntnndi 
pro  gonnifl,  viij  foUes*  viij  marleUi,  xvj  toudkes,  viij  itrptaxBaa,  eto.** 

Et  lohumi  Norbuiy,  custodi  priuati  garderobe  vegis  infra  tnirim 
predictam  per  manus  Henrici  Sonier,  deputati  ipsius  ciistodis : — xxxix 
canonea  de  cupro  et  ferro,  xxiij  truiici  pro  canonis  viijc  lapides  rotundi, 
viij^  xlviij  lb.  plumbi  in  pellottis,  viijf  xlviij  lb.  pulueris  pro  canonis, 
c  viij  lb.  salpetre,  xiiij  firpannes  fcrri,  iij  ladles  de  ferro,  iiij  martelli 
d6  fenD,  zadiij  tonehes  de  fnro,  vij  picois,  tuumi  moctuiiim  munm  earn 
vno  petteUo  de  feno ...  iiij  fottes,  c  tempones*  liij  moUes  pio  pcOottis 
infimdeiidiB.  Bt  in  . . .  ij«  Ivii j  tamponis  venditb  super  oompotnm. .  • . 

The  fbUowing  ia  from  K.  R.  409/20. 

Expend  necessane.  Idem  computat  in  vadiis  x  operariorum,  quolibet 
«d  yj  d.  per  diem  per  xvj  dies,  et  ij  opcraiioniin,  vtroque  ad  eadem  vadia 
per  X  dies,  operandum  taper  tmneaeiotie  et  emendaeione  viij  traneamm 
pro  canonis  pro  viagio  i^;i8  versos  Hibemiam,  iiij  li.  vs.  Bt  in  dioenia 

ferreamentis  et  Hgaturis  emptis  et  expenditis  super  diftis  canonis,  xx  8. 
Et  in  mereinio  empto  et  expendito  pro  viij  tnmcis  inde  reparandis  et 
faciendis  pro  canonis,  xvj  s.  Et  in  vadiis  iiij  operariorum,  quolibet  ad 
xij  d.,  per  diem  per  viij  dies,  operancium  super  rotundacione  ij<:  lapidum 
pro  eanonis  de  stauro  regis,  xzxi  j  s. 

Addtnditm.  iSince  this  article  wu  printed  1  have  seen  the  hrst  part  of  an  ekborste 
paper  on  'The  Ordnsnee  <rf  the  Vonrtemth  and  Fifteenth  Cbntories by  3Cr.  R.  Oolt- 

man  Oephan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Arehatologieal  Journal,  Second  Series,  zviii.  49-84 
(Msieh  1911).  It  cont«ins  much  vuluable  matter,  notably  in  relation  to  the  part 
plajtd  by  firearms  at  Crecy.  It  does  not,  however,  add  much  freah  material  to 
onr  knenrledgp,  and  !■  not  always  quite  critical  in  dsaling  wMi  the  printed  sovroen. 

For  instance,  the  f-rror  diTivrnl  from  Nicolas  (see  above,  pp.  608-9),  as  to  the  imagined 
provision  of  cannon  for  the  royal  navy  in  1338,  in  once  more  repeated  on  p.  6S. 

**  The  loHscR  in  Ireland.  1398-9,  include  neither  guns  nor  gunpowder. 
DeUvered  at  l>ubltn  by  writ  of  18  November. 
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The  Panic  of  iiSg  in  Touraine 

MAULABD  has  said  that  that  stiange  phenonmon  la 
•  grande  peur  was  peifaaps  the  most  important  erent  of 

the  French  Revolution.  Since  this  is  the  opinion  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority  it  seems  strange  that  only  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Dauphine.  Berrj%  Perigord,  and  Auvergne  has  there 
been  any  serious  investigation  of  the  suhject,  in  spite  of  the  faet 
that  its  almost  supernatural  strangeness  has  always  excited  much 
curiosity  and  speculation.  Towaids  the  end  of  Jify  1789,  shortly 
alter  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  rumonr  swept  over  Franoe  that 
mysteiioiis enemies fitefteieiieioitld/ett eld wn^.  Themost usoal 
form  of  the  nunonr  was  that  these  enemies  were  brigands,  ^etM 
sans  aveUy  who  were  burning  the  crops  and  pillaging  the  toxins  ; 
bat  in  Anjou  and  Poitou  they  were  said  to  be  armies  of  EngUsh  ; 
in  Angoumois,  Bas-Limousin,  and  Guienne  of  aristocrats  led  by 
theComte  d'Artois;  and  in  Dauphine  and  Vivarais  of  Piedruontese. 
Wherever  this  fantastic  rumour  went  it  prtxluced  a  panic.  In  the 
towns,  guns  and  ammunition  were  liastily  collected  and  barricades 
formed  ;  while  the  peasants  from  the  surrounding  villages,  armed 
with  piques f  fourches  et  faux^  came  by  hundreds  into  the  towns, 
partly  with  a  view  to  Iheir  own  safety  and  partly  to  help  their 
neighbonis  against  the  brigands.  Couriers  were  sent  out  to 
other  towns  asking  for  help,  with  the  result  that  the  panic  was 
spread  in  all  directions.  In  each  place,  however,  within  a  few 
dajrs  of  the  outbreak  of  the  pan  if,  the  brigands  were  found  to 
exist  only  in  the  heated  imaginations  of  those  who  had  brought 
the  news.  The  panic  subsided,  but  an  uneasy  and  suspicious 
feeling  was  left  behind.  The  importance  of  this  hysterical  out- 
break is  not  at  first  apparent,  but  it  lies  in  the  resistance  that  waa 
organized  against  the  brigands.  Taine  has  given  some  account 
of  the  Great  Fear  in  a  chapter  called  L' Anarchic  Sponiaiiee,^  but 
perhaps  the  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  in  i^iioh  this 
incident  ooouis  mij^t  more  fairly  be  called  rarganiaaUon  apoii- 
iaiUe.  In  the  stoiy  of  the  fan  of  the  Bastille  three  distinct  moTe* 
mciits  can  be  traced,  the  break-up  of  the  old  municipality,  the 
anaiohy  of  the  mob,  and  the  attempt  at  reorganization  on  the 
part  of  the  electors.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  eomiii 
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permanent  and  the  milice  pariaienne.  Though  they  were  revolu- 
tionary in  tlieir  origin,  they  were  at  once  recognized  by  the 
authorities  and  the  appointment  of  Bailly  and  Lafayette  con- 
firmed. As  soon  8.8  the  news  reached  the  provinces,  similar  muni- 
cipal xevolutions  took  place  in  many  of  the  laiger  towns,  wheie 
the  same  moTementa  were  at  work.  In  some  places  the 
revolution  was  oonsNrvative,  the  old  munic^tality  was  enlaiged, 
and  the  eomUS  permanent  supplraioited  its  work ;  the  old  miliee 
hourgeoise  was  reoiganized.  In  other  places,  however,  it  was 
radical,  the  municipal  council  was  superseded  by  the  comiU 
permanent,  and  the  milice  boimjeoise  by  the  guard  of  jeunea  gens. 
In  nearly  every  case,  however,  both  bodies  were  in  opposition 
to  the  powers  of  the  intendant. 

What  the  fall  of  tiie  Ba.^tilie  did  for  Paris  and  the  larger 
towns,  the  Great  Fear  did  for  the  rest  of  France.  It  made 
people  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  countiy  realise  that  they 
must  act  for  themsdves.  The  result  was  that  whet^vet'  the  Fear 
had  passed,  oomiUs  permanenta  and  ifordea  mUUmakB  were 
oiganized,  and  the  decrees  of  10  August  did  no  more  than 
l^alize  the  existence  of  the  latter.  The  significanoe  of  the 
revolution  is  shown  in  the  clause  that  states 

les  oflficiers  jureront  k  la  t^te  de  leuis  troupsst  en  piteiee  des  oflBcicn 
municipauz,  de  roster  fiddles  k  la  Nation,  au  Boi  et  la  loi,  et  de  ne  jamats 
employer  ceux  qui  sont  sons  leura  ordres  centre  les  citoyens  si  oe  n'est 
siir  la  requisition  des  officiers  civils  ou  monicapsQX.' 

The  intendant  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  foil  of  the 
Bastille  foUowed  by  the  Great  Fear  had  broken  up  the  Andm 

Sdgime. 

The  first  news  of  this  mysterious  panic  reached  Paris  shortly 
after  two  rumours  hai-dly  less  strange.  The  one  was  that  a  plot 
existed  to  hand  over  Hirst  to  tlie  English,  the  other  that  M.  de 
Mesmay,  member  of  tlie  parliament  of  Be8an9on,  had  inten- 
tionally caused  an  ox])l<)sion  during  a  fete  at  his  chateau  near 
Vesoul.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  assembly  was  alarmed. 
On  28  July  they  formed 

un  comitf'  do  snrotA  (Icsfiiu'  a  recevoir  et  entendre  les  informations,  avis 
et  i('n.sei;j;uoiiR'iit>  n  latif.s  au  eoniplot  de  Brest  et  autres  projets  capables 
de  compromettre  la  hurete  publi(]ue  et  celle  ties  individus.' 

This  committee,  composed  of  twelve  members,  was  commonly 
knoA\Ti  as  the  comit^^  des  recherches  or  comitf  des  dome.  So  per- 
suaded were  the  assembly  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  that  in  the 

■  ProUt^veM  it  VAtwnMie  4e»  Commwut  tt  it  fAa$tw3tiUt  Vttkmdt  {JMh 
.1780-91),  DO.  xlvL 

*  ArchivM  Nationalos.  D.  xxix  bis  It  Oomiti  des  rechercliea. 
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dmvee  of  10  August,  beloie  their  oommittee  had  had  time  to 
iiiTestigftte  the  facts,  they  proclaimed  that 

les  enncniis  df  la  nation,  ayant  perdu  I'espoir  d'cmpecher  par  la  violence 
du  despotisme  la  regeneration  publique  et  i'etablissement  de  la  liberie  .  . . 
ont,  k  la  mdme  4poque,  et  presqae  le  mSrne  jour,  hit  seiner  ks  fsusses 
alannes  daiu  les  diff^rentes  pfovinees  da  loyaome,  et  qu'en  annoo^ant  des 
inconions  et  des  brigandages  qui  n'ezistaient  pas,  ils  ont  donn6  lieu 
h  des  excoa  et  des  crimes  qui  attaqnent  fgalement  les  biens  et  les  per- 
sonnes.* 

In  some  parts  of  the  oountiy,  notably  in  Dauphin^,  the  anns 
whidi  had  been  seised  as  a  pioteotion  against  the  brigands  had 
been  turned  against  the  di&teauz  and  the  offioeis  of  the  excise. 
Wherever  this  had  occurred  in  sucii  a  way  as  to  suggest  that 

the  peasants  had  been  instigated  by  some  outside  agency,  the 
comite  des  rechrrrlu's  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in  the  locality, 
but  in  every  case  the  local  authorities  reported  that  the  insurgents 
were  men  living  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  no 
evidence  could  be  found  that  agents  had  been  sent  from  Paris 
or  anywhere  else  to  incite  them.'  Acting  on  this  infonnation, 
the  oommittee  reported  to  the  assembly  on  22  August  that 
aa  3ret  their  efforts  to  disooyer  a  pbt  had  been  fruitless, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  plot 
pieyailed  and  was  to  become  particularly  popular  with  people 
who  wrote  their  memoirs  thirty  and  forty  yean  after  the 
event. 

Some  arguments  may  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
a  plot,  but  the  evidence  against  it  seems  at  present  overwhelming. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  rumour  otherwise,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
spiead  was  not  so  rapid  as  has  been  thought.  Instead  of  having 
bioken  out  preaque  U  mime  jour  it  b^gan  in  some  parts  oertainl}- 
as  early  as  22  July  and  did  not  reach  others  tiU  3  Angust  or  later. 
Then  again,  it  was  reported  that  the  men  who  attacked  the 
chateaux  in  Franehe-Comte  liad  orders  purporting  to  come  from 
the  king,  but  these  forgeries,  if  indeed  they  ever  existed,  may  have 
been  of  local  manufacture  ;  and  though  the  Jacquerie  in  Franche- 
Comte  in  all  probability  gave  rise  to  the  Fear  in  Dauphine  and 
the  subsequent  Jacquerie  there,  the  two  movements  must  not  be 
confounded. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  widespread  movement  as  the 
Great  Fear  was  engineered  by  some  faction,  it  aigues  the  existence 
of  some  organisation  as  thorouglli  and  far-reaohing  as  the  Jacobin 
club  at  the  height  of  its  power ;  and  if  such  an  organisation  existed 

*  Procit-vtrbal  de  tAttenMU  dea  Cammumt  et  de  i'AstembUe  NaUomk  (PiariM, 
17W-91K  no.  xhri.  •  Anhivw  Ibtloaite,  D.  nls  Ui  1,  pMcm. 

TOIi.  ZXVI.— ITO.  dV.  8  E 
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it  18  difficult  to  understand  bow  it  escaped  detection  or  why  more 
use  was  not  made  of  it.  It  may  be  argued  that  many  thought  that 
the  plot  originated  in  the  assembly  itself,  but  then,  if  the  whole 
assembly  knew  of  it,  why  did  they  institute  the  cotnite  des  recher- 
ches  ?  and  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  party,  how  could  it  control 
all  the  monthly  elections  to  the  committee  and  thus  escape 
exposure  ?  The  more  the  plot  theory  is  examined,  the  more 
insuperaltle  appear  the  diffienltiesy  so  mncdi  ao,  that  thoae 
writera*  idio  hiaTe  inTCstigated  the  local  hiatoty  of  the  Fear 
have  abandoned  it  unconditionally.  The  only  way  of  aniving 
at  the  trath  of  the  matter  ia  to  examine  throughout  the  nhole 
of  France,  as  these  writers  have  done  in  Dauphin^,  P^rigoid, 
Berry,  and  Auvergne,  the  evidence  existing  in  the  local  archives, 
the  most  valuable  of  which  are  the  deliberations  of  the  munici- 
paUties.  If  it  is  found,  as  they  have  found,  that  the  panic  was 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  ordinary  post,  by  special  couriers  sent 
from  one  mayor  to  another  or  by  the  voice  of  rumour,  and  that 
wherever  the  Fear  resulted  in  attacks  on  property  the  rioters 
acted  on  their  own  initiative,  the  plot  theory  of  neoeesity  faflt  to 
the  ground.  The  only  difficulty  that  tiien  remaina  ia  to  account 
for  the  extraordinaiy  credulity  of  the  French  people  at  that 
time,  a  difiSculty  that  is  equally  great  whichever  theory  ia 
proved.  Rut  before  inquiring  how  the  newa  of  the  brigands 
came  to  Touraine,  what  special  conditions  prevailed  at  the 
moment  to  account  for  the  panic  it  produced,  and  what  effects 
the  movement  left  behind,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  back  at  the 
history  of  the  few  months  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 

Owing  to  the  bad  harvests  of  1 788  followed  by  an  exceptionally 
severe  winter,  Touraine,  in  common  with  many  other  parts  of 
France,  waa  veiy  short  of  grain  of  all  kinda,  and  there  waa  con- 
sequentty  considerable  distress  among  the  poorer  population. 
There  waa  also  a  widespread  conviction,  which  doea  not  aeem  to 
have  been  justified  by  the  facts,  that  com  and  flour  would  have 
been  plentiful  and  cheap  but  for  the  monopolists.  Thzoogh* 
out  the  province  riots  against  the  so-called  acropnreurs  were 
frequent  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  ;  May  and  June 
passed  in  comparative  peace,  possibly  owing  to  the  opening  of 
the  States-General,  which  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  bring  in 
the  milleimium,  but  more  probably  because  the  societe  patriotique 
of  Tours  saw  that  that  city  had  a  constant  supply  of  corn. 
Unfortunately,  heavy  raina  fell  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  harvest  looked  gloomy.    Gom  waa 

*  nuonqno  M«ge.  la  Orande  Petar,  m  the  BuUeHn  hukrifue  et  teieiitijiqut  de 

r Auvergne,  lOOO ;  Marcel  Bmncau,  Lf»  Debuts  dc  la  Hivolutwn  dans  le*  DipaiHmtnU 
du  Cher  et  de  VJndre,  1789-91  (Paris,  1902);  Georges  Biusivre,  £tud*$  hi^oriptn 
Mf  la  JUmlutiou  en  Pirigord^  3"*  partie  (Pub,  1903) ;  l*ierxe  Oonard.  La  Peur  tm 
Daurhini  {jviBd-aoM  1788)  (Fteii,  1804). 
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again  beoommg  aouoe,  and  in  oonaequenoe  riots  broke  out  <mce 

more.  At  Tours  on  17  July  the  com  market  was  empty  and 
the  bakers  had  only  sufficient  flour  to  last  two  days.^  At  Chinon 
on  21  July,  there  was  only  suflficient  com  for  the  next  ten  days,®  and 
at  Loches  things  were  much  the  same.  On  the  20th,  at  a  special 
assembly  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Tours,  it  was  decided  to 
send  a  detachment  of  the  fnart:chauj^,see  to  search  the  mills  of  the 
Indre  and  to  requisition  what  flour  could  be  found.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  sing  a  solemn  Te  Deum  next  day  to 
oefebiate  the  fall  of  the  BastiUe  * 

The  news  from  Paris  not  on1|y  tokl  of  the  fall  of  the  BastOle, 
but  also  of  the  ionnation  of  the  mtl*6e  pariaimme  and  the  amiU 
permanent.  These  were  matters  that  appealed  to  the  people  of 
Touis.  The  royal  edict  of  1771  had  made  the  offices  of  mayor 
and  assessors  in  the  larger  towns  purchaseable,  thus  depriving 
them  of  their  privilege  of  elect  ion . In  their  Cahier  dea  VoUances 
the  Tiers-j^tat  of  Tours  express  the  opinion  that 

chaque  municipalite  de  ville  on  de  campa*;ne  .  .  .  doit  etre  necessairemsot 
foim^e  de  membres  elus  libremeat  dana  le  sein  de  cette  municipality. 

They  also  add  that 

la  police  de  tout  genre  est  une  d^pendsiice  natuielle  de  ess  administrations 
locales  et^  Ton  peat  dti^  ne  peut  fttre  Inen  exerote  que  par  eUe.*^ 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  surprising  that  the  municipal  revolu- 
tion at  Tours  was  of  the  radical  type.  On  2-1  July,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  solemn  Te  Deum,  the  jeunes  gens  offered  them« 
selves  as  a  volunteer  guard  and  the  old  eorpe  de  v3U  held  its 
last  meeting.  The  following  day  the  new  eomiU  provUoire  began 
its  woric,  though  it  was  not  formally  constituted  till  25  July.  It 
was  composed  of  eighty-four  membeis  divided  into  four  com- 
mittees of  twenty-one  each,  to  secure  continuous  sittings." 
Although  the  cahier  des  dolmnces  signed  by  the  mayor,  de  la 
Grandidre,  mentioned  that  the  municipal  officers,  although  not 
freely  elected,  were  worthy  of  confidence,**  and  though  the 
mayor  was  elected  to  tlie  new  committee,  it  is  significant  that  his 
signature  never  appears  as  president.  The  intendant  was  also 
elected.  It  was  remarked  on  30  July  that  he  never  attended  the 

'  HenriFaye.  L'Anarrhlf  >pr»itnnif  rn  Touraltir,  in  Rrruf  la  RivotutHm»^t441tiiC 
*  Chinon,  Archives  Municipaieu,  BB.  27,  Regiiitre  des  detib6i»iioni. 

>•  F.  Dumas,  La  Ofneraliu  Tnur,  nu  X  VIW  6»lefe,  in  Mimtint  it  fa  SoeiM 
ortMologi^ue  de  TounUne,  1894,  xxxix.  372-8. 

"  Toon,  AtoUtm  MnnioipalM,  AA.  S,  DoUmmc  da  Hen  fiut  de  Tonn,  1780 ; 
given  ia  fnU  bj  Vky,  ia  JMeUitt  4*  la  SoeiiU  mvkMogiqw  A  ToMnim  (lSOK-4), 
■is.  230. 

"  Touni,  Arch.  Mun.,  BB.  10,  contains  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  oomnrfttiBe. 
"  Vliyt,  CMer  de§  ioUmeet  itiTien  Sua  4eTimr»t  1780. 
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meetiiigs,  and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  asking  for  his  presence 
and  assistance  he  replied  that  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to 
attend.**  Probably  they  both  feared  that  they  might  share  the 
fate  of  their  Parisian  colleagues  de  FleMKoUes  and  Berth ier. 

He  day  of  21  July  j>assed  in  wild  disorder.  Girard,  the  only 
considerable  wholesale  corn-merchant,  was  murdered  l)v  the 
mob,  and  it  was  with  diihculty  that  the  bakers'  shops  and  the 
gnaaries  of  the  baifaeka  and  hoflj^tals  wm  saved  fsom.  pillage.* 
The  committee  had  hardly  had  time  to  quell  these  disturbances 
before  they  iroie  faced  with  what  seemed  a  greater  danger. 

Le  24  juillef  au  soir. 

Un  etranger  s'est  fait  anuoncei ,  lui  entre,  il  a  donne  avis  qu'une  troupe 
de  brigauds,  au  nombre  d'euviruu  500,  ravageaient  et  d^olaient  \es  cam- 
pagnee  du  cote  de  Neuvy-le-Boi  ^*  et  autres ;  il  a  demaode  du  secours 
poor  ces  eantoos,  aaas  toe  porteiir  d'oidies  partiealieni.^ 

Neuy\'-le-Roi  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  main  road  fnjm  Le 
Mans  to  Tours,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  former 
city.  On  22  July 

il  est  malheureusement  am'v^  qu'il  y  a  eu  luie  lau»se  alarme  dans  ce  canton 
(Ballon  ainsi  qu'au  Mans,  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  La  Ferte- Bernard,  Bomie* 
taU^i*  et  tou8  les  environs  de  deux  lieues  k  la  ronde ;  Ton  aomuut  le  tocsin 
partout.** 

This  panic  resulted  in  the  murder  of  M.  Curcau  and  the  Comte 
de  3Iontes8on,  his  son-in-law .  The  murderers  were  the  inliabitan ts 
of  the  villages  near  Ballon,  where  Cureau  was  staying,  and  they 
attacked  him  because  he  had  the  misfortime  to  be  the  ikhest 
bourgeois  in  Le  Hans  and  was  thought  to  be  a  monopolist  of 
com.  Since  Neuyy-le-Boi  was  not  a  municipality  in  1780,  it 
possesses  no  records  other  than  its  parish  registers.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  assumed  that  the  news  of  the  brigands  reached 
it  from  Le  Mans,  and  the  stoiy  of  the  murders  would  at  first  seem 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Neuvy-le-Boi  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
rumour. 

The  following  extract  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  news  on 

>•  Tours,  AKh.  Hna.,  Regbtn  dM  dOiUnlioiM  a*  Mfl^  SO  jniltofe  17881 

'*  F»ye,  VAnarrhir  .ifM)titfiiit'r  eHTvtmune. 

'*  Nenvy-le-Roi  (liidre-«t-Loire)p  dwtlieu  of  oanfoa*  anoodisiiement  of  Tours. 
"  Toon,  Aroh.  Mun.,  Rcgiitn  wmruit  k  tnwsire  In  dfliMffatfow  da  ooaM  do 

Is  \-ille  de  TourH,  commence  ]e  22  juUlet  IISO.  Though  this  Nstatar  it  in  the  mMlinilwJ 
Mchivw,  it  did  not  appear  in  the  oatdbgue  in  April  1910. 

Ballon  (Sarthe),  chef-lieu  of  canton,  arrondiRnement  of  Le  Ham. 

**  Boon^table  (Sarthe),  clief-lieu  of  canton,  arrondbaement  of  Mamers. 

*•  Mhno\rt»  dt  Bettf^-Pterre  A>/,f<«  dt  la     anouillhf,  rhanoine  de  F^glUc  du  Mans 
17oi>-liM>7,  publii^a  par  I'abbe  Uustave  Ewault  (Le  Mans,  1877),  iL  197.     See  alao 
P.  J.  B.  BnriM  Md  P.  C  IUmuu  fTtdbHW  iMTlniMfa^ 
1834^),  ir.  170. 
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Tours  was  instantanoous.  Since  the  brigands  were  supposed  to 
be  coming  from  the  Jiortli,  Saint-Symphorien,  the  suburb  of  Tourn 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lioire,  would  be  the  first  to  be  exposed 
to  attack. 

At  S6jtii8cC  on  maim. 

La  compagnie  •  obaervA  que  sni  Tavis  qu'elle  a  cu  hicr  au  soir  de 
I'arrivee  dans  les  campagnes  voisincs  de  500  brigands  annoncee,  les  habi- 
tants de  la  paroisse  de  Symphorien  se  sont  mis  sous  lea  armes,  quo 
I'alerte  a  etc  generale  dans  la  ville,  que  le  regiment  d'Anjou,  le  detaehcmcnt 
du  Royal  Rousaillon  ont  ^te  mis  sous  les  arnies,  ee  qui  a  cause  beaucoup 
d'kiqiiiHiides,  qa'iin  piquet  de  100  bomines  du  r6giinent  a  ft6  envoyi  au 
fanbourg  de  Symphinien,  et  qu'apids  avoir  attoidn  depuis  Deaf  Imons 
jiuqu'ji  une  heure  apr^s  rainuit  rien  n'est  arriv^,  il  a  d&lib^re  que 
les  rues  de  la  ville  seront  iilumineos  par  les  r^verb^res,  cc  qu'il  sera  fait,  au 
nom  de  rassemblee,  requisition  cxpres  a  MM.  de  S'  Qatieu  et  de  Martin, 
pour  qu'ila  veulent  bien  illuminer  leurs  cloitres. 

Barbst,^^  President. 

Du  2Jjju{llet  au  aoir. 

II  a  ete  re^u  Tinstant  une  lettie  du  syndic  de  la  ville  de  Langeais 
lelativement  aux  brigands  dont  est  parl^  daua  les  dWbirations  d-devant 
piiseB.  n  demande  da  seoonn,  lui  a  ^  x^poadu  qn'on  m  poUYait  en 
aooonder." 

Messieurs,  Langeais,  25  juiUet  1789. 

II  s'est  repandu  ici  qu'il  y  avail  aux  tnvirons  de  Tours  une  troxipe 
de  brigands,  ce  qui  jette  I'alarme  dans  notre  canton.  iTaites-moi 
rhonneiur  de  nous  nuuMler  si  oes  bruits  sont  fondte  et  'ds  m'indiqiMr  Jss 
mqyens  de  l*ingaiantir,  en  cas  d'6vinement»  ne  pouvant  msttra  gous  les 
annes  que  quatre-vingts  ou  cent  habitants  an  plus;  les  paysans  ^tant 
ocenpfe  aux  travanz  prssaants  de  la  r^colte. 

J'ai  rhonneux  [Ac], 

Caillard, 

Syndic  de  la  paroisse  de  Langeais  faisant  rautographe. 
•  Laurent. 
Repondu  le  26  juiUet  1789.S* 

Du  MjwOd  1789  o»  matm. 

Communication  prise  par  ras.semblee  des  lettxes  telites  a  M.  I'intendant 
et  h  M.  d'Escrimeur,  par  M.M.  les  officiers  municipaux  de  Loches,  M.  le 
lieutenant  du  roi  du  chateau  et  par  M.  le  commissaire  de  guerre  di^  ladite 
ville,  par  lesquclles  lettres  ils  demandent  de  la  troupe  au  nombrc  de  cent 
hoDunes  pour  mettre  le  cahne  dans  leur  ville  qui  se  trouve  dans  une  position 
ttdwDse.  La  compagnie  a  d^nt6  deux  membies  vers  M.  d*Bsctimenr, 
prtvot  genfoal,  i  Teffet  de  le  pricr  de  la  part  de  Tassemblte  de  ne  point 
aooQcder  le  seoonrs  demand^  par  la  ville  de  Loehes.  M.  d'Bserimear,  entrA 

■*  lisutaosttidv  BMiie.  "  Toars.  Arch.  Man.*  BsgMn  du  eoodlii 

**  Tours,  ikrah.  Mnii.»  BB.  10. 
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dans  I'assemblee,  a  bien  voulu  sur  les  prieres  et  requisitions  qui  lui  out 
'    et^  faites  par  kcni  ne  point  donner  Tordre  pour  le  depart  du  detacUement 
dMnancU  pur  k  vUIe  de  Loohcs,  de  quoi  iluM  wmmL 

Babbbt,  President. 

Du  THjuUUt  ow  wtaUn, 

MIL  Siiium**  et  Gaxdieii  nommte  oonmuaMureB  pour  voir  MIL  les 
commawdmitB  militaires  et  les  priei  m  nom  de  rsssembUe  de  se  legsider 
comme  membces  d'iceUe  et  d'y  avoir  Tqiz  d^b&ntives. 

Babbkt,  Prtsident. 

IHt  27  iinSs(  OH  seir. 

Le  sieur  Couotte  TSardien  s*sst  fsit  annoncer,  lui  entr6,  a  donne  avis 
que  la  brigade  des  brigands  qui  a  occasionne  une  alarme  gen^rale  ie  24 
de  <^  mois  etait  actuellement  dans  la  paroisse  de  C'rotelles  pros  C'hateau- 
xenault,  qu'elle  se  lendit  du  cote  de  Monnaie  ''^^  et  qu'il  etait  a  craindie 
qu'eUe  ne  se  lendit  dans  ia  soirie  k  Symphorien.  M.  d*Esciiiiieiir, 
prtv6t  g^nfod,  s*4taiit  trouy^  k  TassemblM,  apiis  avoir  intercog^  ledit 
8^  Couette  qui  a  assure  veuir  dudit  Crotelles  et  avoir  vu  partie  desdits 
brigands  a  donn^  ordre  h.  deux  cavaliers  de  mar^hauasie  de  monter  a 
cheval  et  d'aller  a  la  d^couvert<?,  de  s' assurer  festinantement  de  la  verite 
et  de  ne  point  revenir  sans  etre  bien  certain  de  rapparition  ou  non-appaii- 
tion  desdits  brigands  dans  les  endroits  ci-dessus  indi(]ues.*^ 

Unfortunately  no  mention  is  made  of  the  report  that  these 
ecouts  brought  back,  but  the  dehberations  of  the  cor/^s  c?f 
vilU  of  Vendome  throw  some  light  on  how  the  rumour  reached 
Crotelles. 

Du  24  juillel  1789.  Alert e  des  bcus  Bretons. 

Du  24  juillet  1789  deux  heures  apres  minuit,  MM  .  d  Oniezat  et  Uebuce, 
capitaines  des  gardes  militaires  ct  bourgeoises,  ont  eveiile  les  membrea  du 
corps  municipal  et  M.  le  procureur  du  roi  du  baillage  et  toua  tranaportes 
k  rhfital  de  vOle^  a  M  isit  leetoie  d'lin  buUetiii  envoye  par  M.  le  coz6  de 
Masaog^  ^  &  see  confreres  des  Mivixoiis  dont  suit  la  teneur. 

*  Hon  cher  confrere,  nous  snmmes  menaces  d'uue  incursion  de  six  cents 
jeunes  libertins  bretons,  diseut  tons  qui  aont^dans  le  pays  ;  Sa%n^y  ^  est 
menac4  pour  la  fin  du  jour,  iSaint-Calais  est  en  desordre,  tocsin  u  fait  sonuer, 
et  moi  pour  acquiescer  aux  volout«s  de  mou  peuple,  qui  demaude  encore 
que  je  voos  pcivienns^  je  le  £bu  en  m'uoinant  vos  pnira  p^ 
tranqofllit6  da  royaume  et  de  nos  psioisses  en  partienlier ;  {sites  passer  oet 
avis  si  voos  tnmvei  sags  anz  paatoissss  tpi  vons  enviranneiit. 

'  Jeudi  23  jniUet  1788  k  neaf  bemss  da  soir. 

'  (sigaA)  htmwn,  covS  de  Maiangi.' 

xuMumr  an  toi. 

"  Crotelles  (Indrc^t  Ix>ire),  oanton  of  Ch&tc«ureiiaiilt»  ■innidiMeineBt  of  Tew. 
Monnaie  (Indrc^t-Loiro),  canton  of  Vouvzay,  ■rnupdlisnimnt  ol  loan. 
Tours,  Arch.  Mun.,  Registre  du  oomit^. 
**  Hazang^  (Loire-et-Cher),  oanton  and  artondiBaement  of  VnnddiiHi. 
Sftvigiqr<«ttr<Bcaye  (L(di»-«t'€lior)»  ohef 'Ueu  of  oaaton,  anondiiwaHai  of  Ten* 
ddme. 
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Lequel  buUetm  a  kXJk  Tcmis  au  Sr  Debuce,  capitaine  de  bourgeoisie,  par  iin 
habttaiit  de  Huange,  qui  ayant  6t6  onl  par  le  codmU  et  rapports  que  tous 
1m  hftbitante  des  paroiBSM  eiioonYOMiiM  a'annaioit,  nous  •  Icdit  Ox  Debuce 

tapporte  que  le  sieur  Ghevante,  Ton  de  ses  soldats  bourgeois,  lui  avait 
aimonc4  que  le  tocsin  sonnait  Hi  la  paroisse  de  la  Madeleine  de  cette  ville, 
que  a'etant  transporte  duns  la  rue  de  la  Madeleine,  11  n'uvuit  lieu  cnteiidu, 
inais  qu'etant  porte  sur  Ic.  pont  St.  Michel,  il  uvait  enteodu  suuner  le 
tocsin  &  Na veil 

It  is  plain  that  this  rumour  alstj  enianati'ci  from  Le  Mans,  but 
owing  to  its  longer  course  had  taken  two  da\\s  more  to  reach 
Tours  than  the  one  that  came  through  Xuuvy-le-Roi.  Although 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  letter  in  t£ e  minutes  of  the  oommittee 
of  Toun,  the  suburb  of  Saint-Sjmphorien  also  sent  news  of  this 
fiesh  inyasion. 

St.  Symphorieii,  le  27  juillet  1789. 

Meaneon  les  maiie  et  tehevine  de  cette  ville, 

Jc  vouB  donne  avis  que  M.  Nodsoce  qui  est  k  Vouvray  ^  pour  la  recher- 
che des  bles,  a  envoye  un  de  ses  membres  me  donner  avis  qu'il  y  avait  une 
infinite  de  brigands  du  cote  de  Monnaie  ;  des  particuliers  sont  arrives  du 
meme  cote  a  course  de  cheval,  qui  out  conlirnio  cette  nouvt-lle  et  ont 
seme  I'alarme  dans  notre  faubourg  au  point  que  je  croia  qu'il  est  indiii- 
penasUe  de  kire  paater  un  piquet  d*infuiterie. 

Mcoaieun,  votce  tite  humble  et  tv^  ob^iaaent  eerviteur* 

A  passage  in  the  deliberations  for  the  next  day  suggests  that 
preparations  were  made  to  resist  this  invasion  by  force. 

Du  28  juilltt  au  matin. 

A  He  fait  observation  par  M.  le  lieutenant  general  sur  le  danuer  (jue 
court  Ia  ville,  par  le  d^faut  d'armes  dont  eile  manque  et  deti  munitions  de 
poudzee.  II  a  propose  de  faire  dSposer  en  cet  hdtel  celles  qui  aaat  dans  le 
Tnaffliiiiit 

Simon  le  jeune.** 

^The  brigands  are  not  mentioned  again  till  tiie  30th,  and  then  the 
entiy  is  written  veiy  small  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  showing  that 
it  was  added  as  an  afterthoui^t. 

DuSOjuiUHaumrir, 

Avis  donni  de  Ste  Uauie,*  Lahaye,**  Preuilly,^  que  les  brigands 
parcouzaient  leuxs  cantons,  a     demand^  seoours. 

GARonv. 

**  NaTcil  (LxHie-«t-Cllvr)»  CMlton  and  •rroiidi^scnu'nt  of  \'i  nd(')iiie,  3  kilunu'tres 
from  Vendome,  "  Vnulomc.  An  h.  .Miin..  Re^stre  20. 

**  Vonvray  (Indre-t-t -Loire),  chef-lieu  of  canton,  arrondisBemcnt  of  Tours. 
**  Toon,  Aitth.  Hna..  BB.  10.  **  lllinm,  Aieh.  Mun.,  Begiitre  du  oovM. 

•*  Saintc-Maure  (Indre-et-Ivoire),  chef-lieu  of  canton,  arrontlihscii.f-nt  of  Cliinoo. 
**  Lahayr-Dencartes  (Indre-«t-Loire),  chef-lieu  of  caoton,  arrondiMwment  of  LoohM. 
"  Fkeaillj*iiuwGki86(Iiidi»'«k*l4»ii«),cMJieu  of  canton,  ar^^ 
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■  Though  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Tours 
and  will  be  quoted  later,  no  mention  is  made  in  tbe  minutes  of 
the  answers  that  weie  sent.  It  is  olear  that  by  this  time  the 
committee  of  Touxs  had  ceased  to  believe  in  tiie  ezistenoe  of 
the  brigands  and  took  no  farther  interest  in  these  anfoanded 
rumours.  The  panic  had  subsided  and  there  were  other  matters 
to  be  considered.  On  29  July  the  committoo  had  found  time  to 
discuss  the  address  to  the  national  assembly,  whicli  an  us  dispatched 
on  2  August  and  read  at  Versailles  on  6  August  .  *  On  2  August, 
also,  letters  were  written  to  Angers  and  Orleans  ai>king  advice  in 
reoiganizing  the  mUice,  bourgeoise,^ 

Du  3  aoQi  au  tnatin, 

M.  le  major  du  regiment  d'Anjou  s'est  pr^sent^  et  a  prevenu  Ic  coniite, 
qu'au  moyen  de  ce  que  le  calme  paraissait  r^tabU  dans  la  ville  et  dans  la 
carapagne,  il  devenait  inutile  que  sa  troupe  fut  repandue  dans  toute  la 
ville  et  d&ua  les  campagncs  des  environs  comme  elle  I'a  ete  jusiju'a  ce  jom, 
ceqoi  la  fatigue  extnoKdinainment.  Poviqaoi  il  pcie  le  eomiti  de  tnmvw 
bon  qu'il  donne  dm  ozdzos  k  oet  efiet,  obsemuit  mondit  Sr  le  major,  qii*il 
serait  aussi  h  propos  de  diininuer  les  postes  des  milices  bourgeoises.  Le 
coniite  a  reracrcic  M.  le  major  de  son  honnetete,  lui  dit  qu'il  ne  peutmieux 
fairc  que  dc  s'cn  rapportor  h  lui  pour  la  surete  de  la  ville  et  Ta  engage  de 
He  point  degarnir  les  postes  des  faux  bourgs  comme  les  plus  tumultueux, 
cequi  M.  le  major  a  bien  voulu  accorder. 

Gabdiih. 

Dii  6  aom  ott  matta. 

A  kti  mis  sur  le  buean  une  lettre  k  radrease  de  MH.  lea  officien  ouuiici- 
panz  de  cetto  ville,  date  du  3  de  ce  mou>  icnte  par  M.  Pillaiilt,  pz^sident 

da  comity  de  la  ville  do  Loehes,  portant  envoi  d'une  lettre  ^crite  par 

le  comite  dc  la  ville  de  ]*re\iilly  a  MM.  lea  officiers  municipaux  de  ladite 
ville  de  Loehes,  relativenient  aux  brigands  dont  il  a  etc  eidevant  fait 
mention.  Lecture  faite  desdites  lettres,  il  y  a  ^t^  dclibere  qu'elles  seront 
d^pOifas  au  greffe* 

Gaudim,  PkMdent. 

Du  7  oottf  oit  fotr  on  comd^  ifinM. 

II  a  £t6  pr£aenti  par  on  envoys  de  Headamea  de  I'abbaye  de  Fout- 
evzanlt  une  adzeaae^  awe  coaiitis  dea  -viUea  de  ChAtetleiaidt,  Laluye, 

Ste  Maure,  Montbanm,  et  Tooxb  par  laquelle  Mesdamcs  exposent  qn'il 
s'est  r^pandu  qu'un  attroupement  d'environ  6,000  brigands  deaolaient  ces 

villes,  pourquoi  elles  prient  MM.  composant  lesdita  comites  de  les  instruire 
sur  cette  aiarme.  Le  comite  a  deliberc  (|ue  tou.s  les  bruits  tju'on  a  fait 
courir  eu  diilcreuts  li(>ux  sur  I'cxistence  de  ces  brigands  uoul  £>uui>  ioude- 
menti^  d'apria  lea  reseignements  qui  en  ont     donnte  aa  eoui/bh. 

If BHON,  "BxindaAJ^ 

**  Point  du  Jour,  no.  xlvi,  p.  00. 

'*  Tourh,  Arch.  Miui..  Begutra  du  comite. 

*"  This  nddrcsh  doi's  not  seem  to  have  been  kiBpt* 

*'  Tuurit,  Art'b.  ^luo.,  Registre  du  comity 
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Though  the  panic  caused  by  tlicsc  rumours  had  subsided  by 
the  end  of  July,  there  is  further  evidence  that  it  was  serious 
while  it  lasted.  On  10  August  questions  arose  as  to  the  form 
in  which  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  were  to 
be  kept.  At  the  afternoon  session  the  seoretary  reported 

que  Ics  premierrH  deliberations  prises  les  "22  juillet,  23,  24  au  matin  et  soir, 
25,  2ti  matin  et  soir,  27  matin  et  soir  et  28  dudit  mois  de  juillet  au  matin 
ne  sont  point  an§t6es  p«r  la  signature  de  eeax  des  MM.  qui  ont  predd6, 
attendii  ks  teonUeB  qui  dans  oe  tenu  out  dt6  la  fadliti  k  MM.  les  Ftteident  s 
de  aginr  letdites  diKMntiooB. 

The  oommiflaionen,  who  weie  oonBequently  appointed  to  ezamine 
the  minntes,  made  a  report  on  1 1  August  in  wfaioh  they  stated  : 

Avons  aussi  remarque  qu  a.  la  seance  du  25  au  matin  on  a  omifl  de  faire 
mention  de  k  nuit  alarmante  da  24  audit  joux  25  pendant  laquclle  k 
mmflnr  fat  g6n£rale,  tant  dans  la  viUe  qu'aa  dehora.^ 

What  evidence  is  there  of  the  extent  of  the  rumour  ?  It  is 
certain  that  it  xeaohed  Amboise  on  the  east,  for  it  is  recorded  in 
ike  deliberations  of  the  corps  de  vUle : 

Aujourd'hui,  25  juillet  1789,  3  heures  apres  midi,  nous  maire  et  eclieviiid  de 
la  ville  d'Amboiae  soussignes,  ^tant  assemblis  k  Thotel  de  ville,  y  sont  tous 
entcte  les  capitsines,  Ueateasnts  et  enaeigBes  des  six  compagnies  de  la 
milioe  bonigaoise  de  cette  ville,  suivis  de  ^usieaiB  bourgeois,  qui  nous 
ont  dit  qu'fl  est  venu  de  Toois  ctt6  des  avis  que  des  brigands  et  g«na  ssns 
aveu  se  repandaient  aux  environs  de  la  viilc  de  Tours  et  pays  circon- 
voisins  et  y  commettaient  des  degats  et  exces  considerables  et  qu'il  est 
de  I'instant  pubUe  de  se  mettre  en  etat  de  defense  pour  prevenir  leuis 
inouisions.^ 

The  major  of  the  legion  nativnah  of  Blois  wrote  to  Tours  on 
4  August  iiskiiig  ad \  ice  on  the  tormation  of  the  milice  and 
mentioning  les  circomtances  uialheureus&s  oil  nous  nous  trouvons^ 
la  eraiiUe  dea  brigands,**  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  panic  in  the  town.^  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
panic  had  spent  its  force  soon  after  reaching  Amboise. 

Aatothewestemlimitof  the  rumour,  the  letter  from  Langeais 
qvoted  above  shows  that  it,  like  Amboise,  had  received  the  news 
from  Tours  only.  The  question  is  whether  the  panic  extended  so 
far  west  as  Chinon.  This  town,  like  so  many  others,  does  not 
seem  to  have  considered  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
an  opinion  of  its  ovm  on  current  events.  On  24  July  six  com- 
panies of  jcunes  gens  are  formed  a  Vexemple  de  ceux  des  villes 
voisines  ;  **  on  the  25th  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  that 

*'  Amboise,  Arch.  Mun.,  BB.  sm,  B^;u»tn3  de«  delib^xationB  du  corps  do  \-iUe. 
*  Bid.  **  Tonn,  Areh.  Mun.,  EB.  14. 

Blois,  Arch.  Mun.,  lil^."  liH,  Registrc  dc6  deliberations  du  comitiS  permaiMllti 
*•  Cbinoat  Arab.  Mun.,  BB.  27»  Regiatxe  des  d^burations  da  ooipa  de  ville. 
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a  solemn  Te  Deum  had  not  been  sung  as  at  Paris,  Tours,  and 
other  places ;  and  on  the  28th  it  was  agreed 

d'^tabUr  pour  cetto  ville,  a  I'instar  des  principales  villes  du  royaume^  one 
garde  et  une  milice  bourgeoise : 

also  a  comiU  permanent.  Was  this  the  result  of  the  Great  Fear 
or  not  ?  On  26  July  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  distur- 
bances in  the  night,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  old  milice 
bourgeotse  to  mount  guard  as  well  as  the  jeunes  gens.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  danger  anticipated  was  from  rioters  and  not 
from  brigands.  The  opinion  that  the  Great  Fear  did  not  reach 
Chinon  is  confirmed  by  the  addi-e«s  sent  by  the  abbess  of  Font- 
evrault,  which  was  received  by  the  committee  of  Tours  on  7  August. 
If  Cihmon  had  aHao  been  affected  by  the  panie,  she  would  have 
been  certain  to  have  heard  of  it  and  to  have  made  her  inqnineB 
there. 

The  evidence  for  determining  the  southern  limit  of  the  panic 
is  mnoh  more  abundant.  The  deliberatjons  of  the  committee 
of  Tours  for  26  July  show  that  a  request  came  from  Loches  asking 
for  troops  pour  viettre  le  calme  (iau^s  leur  ville  qui  .se  trouve  dan.^ 
line  position  Jdcheuse.  It  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  that  this 
was  an  indication  that  the  panic  had  reached  Ijoches.  But  the 
deliberations  of  the  corps  de  ville  of  that  town  show  that  the 
potUion  fdcheiue  was  the  scarcity  of  bread-stuffs  and  its  coroUaiy 
of  rioting  and  disorder.^  The  panic  did  not  reach  Loches  till 
29  July.  The  deliberations  lor  that  day  break  off  suddenly  and 
are  unsigned. 

Au  30  juiilet  178U,  sept  heures  du  matin,  Ic  comite  assemble  poor 
lepiaidie  ses  fonctioiis  a  ttci4t£  unanimement  de  commeneec  ses  d£tiMca- 
tions  par  la  relation  des  motifB  qui  Tont  empteh^  de  clore  bs  stance  d'hier 
ainsi  qu'il  suit. 

Sur  les  quatre  heures  d'aprcs  midi  lorsque  nous  ^tions  daos  le  plus  fort 
de  la  distribution  des  grains,  le  nomme  A  viron,  syndic  de  la  paroisae  d'Azay- 
le-Chetif,**  vint  dcmander  M.  Haineiiue,  lieutenant  general,  et  lui  tit  part 
que  sa  femme  cnvoyait  ses  enfauts  au  devant  de  lui  pour  le  prevenir  qu  uu 
Dombie  otmsid^ble  de  bngaiidB  mettaient  tout  ^  feu  et  &  sang,  pillsiant 
et  d^vastaient  Ics  bMs  dans  les  paroisses  de  Tniyes»**GhAdign7,  Reignac,*^ 
Azay  et  lieoz  circonvoisins ;  msis  que  n*ajsnt  auounes  nouvelles  certaines* 
il  avait  era  ne  devoir  en  communiquer  qu'avec  nous ;  que  M.  Hainequp 
ayant  appele  M.  le  lieutenant  <;eneral  de  police  et  maire,  M.  le  commissaire 
ordonnatcur  des  guerres,  et  M.  le  subdelegue  leur  fit  part  eu  presence 
dudit  Aviron  de  sa  declaration,  qu'il  fut  unanimement  arrete  entre  eux 

"  Chinon,  Arch.  Mun.,  BB.  27,  Kegintrc  dcH  (it'liU-ratioas  du  corps  ville. 
**  LoohM,  Arch.  Mim.,  Kegixtre  dett  deliburutiooit  du  corps  de  ville,  1788. 
*  Anj-Mr-Iadxe  (Indte-ct-Loiie),  canton  and  WRHidiMenient  of  LochM. 

*•  Truycs  (Indre-€t-Loirc),  canton  of  ^fontljazon,  Rrrondms^mcnt  of  Touni. 
Cb6digny  and  Reignao  (Indrc-et -Loire),  canton  and  arrondissvment  of  Loches. 
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qa'Aviron  retournprait  !«'  plus  promptement  possible  u  Azay,  Tinformerait 
des  faits  et  enverrait  un  expiv«  dans  le  cas  uu  ils  cxisteraieut  afin  de  leur 
donner  lea  secours  les  pluH  piompUi,  et  qu'au  tiurpluH  on  ceasexait  la  dia- 
tribotioii  dm  gniu  antant  qu'il  seiait  poanble  et  qu^on  tAohtnit  qve  lee 
bntite  ne  devinitnt  pM  pablics. 

Qa'en  effet  la  distribution  continua  pendant  environ  une  heure  tkY9C 
ia  plus  grande  cel^rite  sans  neanmoins  intervertir  Tordre  qui  fut  exacte- 
nient  obsprve  ;  mnis  qu'au  bout  de  la  tenue  il  revint  uu  particulicr,  armc 
d  une  faucille  et  veuant  do  la  nioiason,  qui  moine  discrct,  t-taiit  entre  au 
maicbe,  dit  publiquement  que  lea  pretendus  brigands  etaient  1 1  tVs  pros  de 
oette  nlle,  que  le  premier  avertiwement  d'Aviimi  n'ayant  point  p4n6tre, 
cenz  Mucqneb  il  s^adieaaa  le  r^gMd&rent  henzwiflenieiit  oomme  vn  hmeaa/k 
et  on  le  mena^ a  de  mettie  en  prison  s'il  ne  se  zetindt  promptemmt  et 
en  gardant  le  plus  grand  secret. 

Lorsque  la  distribution  etait  prcsque  faite  la  Dame  Suzor  de  Hoaulieu, 
fermi^e  de  la  salante  entre  Reignac,  Azay  et  C'hediguy,  vint  cuniirmer 
publiquement  lea  preteudua  ravagea  ci-desaus  uomxuea,  on  eaaaya  de 
nonvoMi  d'Moufier  lee  olsmfmni  de  cette  femme,  mu«  malhiwioiMement 
son  man  Mi  levenu  de  la  aalante  eftay^  par  les  braita  de  tociin  qui 
emmait  dans  lee  paroiasee  cirooilToiainea  et  avait  public,  avec  un  Tiaage 
sur  lequel  etaient  peinta  la  frayeur  et  le  desespoir,  que  toutes  les  campagnes 
circonvoiainieres  etaient  eiubrasoes,  (ju'on  massacrait  les  gens,  qu'ou 
pillait  lea  grains  et  que  cea  forcenes  se  portaient  sur  nous,  et  arrivaient  a  uoa 
portee ;  bientot  le  peuple  exagera  lea  bruita,  lea  fenunea  eplor^  et  la 
majeotepaitiedfiBoitoyenaoridfentdefaEmerkaboatiqnee,  que  les  aieaa* 
sinsHaientdAjl^daDslayille.  Lbs  femmes  se  porticent  an  ehftteau,  beau- 
coup  Toninrent  ae  refugier  en  St  Antoine  d'oii  on  lea  repousea  dana  la 
crainte  que  les  bles  qu'on  noua  avionsde  teste  ne  futent  pillte  et  les  portes 
de  St  Antoine  furent  fermees. 

Cependant  lea  citoyena  de  toua  etats  coururent  aux  armea  et  aaisireut 
celles  de  toute  eepece  qu'ila  peuvent  ee  procurer  et  se  portent  du  cot^ 
de  Cwboiy**  d*oa  il  semblait  que  lea  bogands  devaient  airiyar  sur  nous. 
Le  dttacbement  de  Royal  BouiwiHon  se  mit  em  marche  en  ordre  dc  bataille 
et  fut  au  devant  pendant  que  nos  citoyens  lea  plus  ezp^mentea  en  Tart 
de  la  guerre  essayaient  de  mettrc  le  plus  d'ordrc  possible  parnii  lea  citoypns 
armea.  Nous  restames  dans  cette  cruelle  incertitude  pendant  euviron 
deux  heures,  enteudaut  toujours  dire  que  les  forcenes  se  portaieut  sur 
nool  avec  la  plua  grande  fureur  et  ne  voyant  rien  venir  et  sur  le  rapport 
de  MM.  LsMMUcd  et  ConnaiUe  qui  avaient  £t6  au  toin  k  la  d^kxmverte 
qn'ils  n'avaMiit  absolument  rien  tu  et  que  milme  leun  infbnnatiQas  qu'ils 
avaient  prises  annon^aient,  ce  n'etait  qu'une  fausse  alarme,  ce  qui  nous 
fAmes  confiniies  par  MM.  Colignon  et  de  Messager,  qui  nous  direut  nean- 
moins qu'on  avait  repandu  dea  bruita  aussi  faux  et  aussi  alarmants  dans 
lee  paroisaee  de  Cormery  et  Truyes,^  et  que  reellement  lea  habitants  dea 
paroiisfw,  qu'on  nous  avait  nomm6»  allarmis  avaient  lait  sonner  k  tocsin 
et  aookUtte  par  oes  bruits,  qui  nous  Etaient  parvenus,  et  apida  avoir  M 
dans  oatte  cruelle  inoerlitttde  jusqu'li  huit  beures  et  demi  du  soir,  nous 

**  One  kUometie  aotth  of  LoolMa. 

**  Both  OMBtooB  of  Montbeioa,  enoiidinenent  of  Toon. 
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nous  retiiiiiiK's  apirs  avoir  arrete  qu'il  y  aurait  une  garde  de  qua! re-vinjrts 
hommes  faisant  patrouille  de  dix  en  dix  et  que  tous  les  citoycns  en  etat 
de  porter  lee  anues  se  coucheraient,  tout  habill^,  aEn  d'etre  pret8  a  marcher 
an  pfcmier  mgaaX ;  MM.  de  Beaolieu  qui  avaient  paiteg^  dm  alumes 
avueat  pris  ka  aimea  par  piieavtum. 

St  4  rinataat,  M.  Boulanger,  maiie  de  CMtillon ;  P^nigault,  fib  do 
ptOOIireur  du  roi  en  la  nieme  ville  ;  Lusson,  queteur  des  aides ;  et  Potxzain, 
maftre  en  rhirurgie,  annonces  tous  entres,  M.  Boulanger,  port  am  la  parole, 
a  dit  que  la  ville  de  Chatillon  etait  dans  Talarme  la  plus  vive  et  la  plus 
r^e,  fondte  aor  une  lettre  en  date  de  ce  jour  adieaete  k  MM.  de  Buxan- 
^lOB  par  MM.  Bonnin  de  Treiiil]aiilt»  Soellenm,  de  Benshepault,  (Yublier 
de  Oorbilly,  et  Bertnuid«  toua  de  la  vUle  de  CShftteannMix,  ladite  lettare  ainai 
ooii$ae: 

*  Dans  I'alarme  generale  des  briilos  et  assassines  par  quatre  niille 
brigands  qui  se  repandent  dans  les  villes  et  canipagnes,  nous  vous  aver- 
tissons,  cbers  concitoycns,  de  mettre,  si  tot  notre  lettre  reyue,  tous  vo6 
habitanta  Boua  lea  armea,  de  laire  placer  dea  gardes  qui  conununiqueront 
de  Totre  ville  4  la  Bdtare,  et  au  premier  aignal  d'inciuaioD  de  la  part  de 
cea  baadita  vous  jomdrea  noa  drapeauz  pour  tous  en  ionse  repouaaer  notre 
ennemi  commun.  Nous  somnics,  etc. 

*Et  nous,  MM.  mesdites  Sirs  de  Chatillon,  pries  de  vouloir  bien  lewr 
preter  mainforte  dans  la  position  cruelle  oii  lis  se  trouvaient,'  etc. 

D'apres  avoir  delibere,  nous  avons  assure  MM.  de  Chatillon  que  lors- 
qn'ila  6prouveraient  dei  dangoa  rMa  nooa  noua  ferioiiB  toaioiini  mi  devoir 
de  ka  aeditar  de  tout  notie  poavoir,  maia  que  D'ayant  rim  vo  par  enx- 
mSmeB  et  ^tant  instruits  par  notre  fausse  alarme  de  la  veille,  il  y  auait 
plug  que  dc  Tinconscqucnce  de  notre  part  de  leur  prater  mainforte  contre 
un  danger  imaginaire  ;  les  priant  neanmoins  de  vouloir  bien,  dans  le  cas 
oil  ils  auraient  des  nouvcUcs  sflres,  nous  en  faire  part,  d'entretenir  une 
correapondance  avec  notre  ville,  les  assurant  que  nous  volerons  a  leur 
aeooiin  an  prtmier  aignaL 

E]q^  wnji  par  MM.  de  Freoilly  qjui  noua  annonfimt  ka  mteMea 
alannet,  riponee  analogue  k  cea  meeneurs. 


Fait  et  arrSt^  apres  avoir  vacque  jusqu'a  une  heure  d'apres-niidi  et  avoir 
d4cid6  que  les  quatre  compagnies  se  mettraient  sous  les  armes  sur  le  grand 
mail  le  soir,  trois  hcures  de  relev^e,  pour  se  former,  reconnaitrc  leuis  rangs 
et  exfoater  quelquee  manoBUvres  militairee,  remplacer  prorieooeiDent  ka 
plaoea  d'cflicien  vaeantea  et  nonuner  dea  capitaines  wmwimfaaina  autant 
que  lea  drconatanoea  Texigeront  et  avena  contimii  k  aianee  4  demam 
neuf  beoiee  du  matin. 

PiLLAULT,  maire  et  president  du  comit^ 
(And  other  signatures.) 

Aujouxd'hui  premier  aoAt  1788,  sept  beurca  dn  matin,  k  eomU  aaeambK, 
M.  k  maire  none  a  donni  lecture  d'nne  lettre  adrenie  k  MM.  ka  ofideiB 

municipaux  par  M.  Tlntendant  en  date  du  30  de  ce  mok  en  r^ponaa  k  k 
n6tre  du  ni§me  jour  par  laquelle  nous  lui  demandions  un  secours  d'au 
moins  60  bornmes  du  regiment  d'Anjou,  ainsi  que  lea  munitions  de  gnetre 
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eft  dft  fiuUs  pour  nous  prevenir  oootre  les  brigands  ^  qui  nous  avaknt  kitk 
annonc^  ainsi  qu'il  eat  porte  par  nos  dc'liberations  precedontcs,  par  cette 
reponse  M.  I'lntendant  nous  annonct?  ne  pouvoir  nous  envoyrr  ni  hoimnes, 
ni  amies,  ui  mutiitious,  attendu  le  besoin  oii  est  la  ville  de  Tours  de  cou- 
Mmr  tontca  tea  foteea.  M.  le  mure  noua  a  xepffaeati  une  antra  lettie 
de  MIL  le  maiie,  tehevin  et  antree  babitantB  de  la  ville  de  Fnoillj,  par 
laqnelle  lis  noua  amuMioent  que  lean  alarmes  sur  PairiTte  det  bngands, 
qu'on  avait  annonc^,  se  dissipent  et  particuli^rement  que  les  villea  de 
Coofolens  et  de  Montmorillon,  qu'on  avait  annonc6  avoir  ^te  ravagees, 
n'ont  eu  comme  nous  que  des  inquietudes  et  nous  engagent  a  communiquer 
aveo  eux  en  nous  assurant  de  communiquei  avec  nous  dans  le  cas  uu  uouh 
aniknia  TespcctiTeiiient  qvelqitee  noayeUeB. 

PiLLAULT,  maiie  et  prSsident  da  comit^. 
(And  otber  signatnrai.)** 

The  panic  was  therefore  coraraunicated  to  Loches  hoth  from 
the  north  and  the  8outli-ea«t.  The  northern  rumour  was  evidently 
the  continuation  of  that  which  reached  Tours  on  the  27th  by  way 
ofOtotenes.  It  is  possible  that  (he  deliben^ns  of  the  oommittee 
of  Toun  for  29  July  give  some  indioatioii  of  why  this  seoond  panic 
should  have  penetrated  to  Loches,  when  the  first  did  not,  although 
the  first  made  more  impression  on  Tours  and  its  immediate 
Bunowildings. 

Du  2djuUlel  1789  au  matin. 

M.  le  cure  de  la  paroisse  de  Monts  ^  s'est  fait  annoncer,  lui  entre,  il 
a  doling  avie  au  comity  que  les  habitants  de  la  paroiaae  de  Montbaxon  sent 
venos  an  nombie  de  tcente-quatie  annte  le  joor  d'hier  dans  I'apids-nudi 
et  ont  forci  tous  cenZt  qui,  k  sa  sollicitatioii  pour  procurer  des  secouis 
A  la  villedekalivrer,  avaient  battu  leurs  seigles,  qu'ils  etaient  dans  I'inten* 
tion  d*amener  aujourd'hui,  que  ces  memes  seigles  ont  ete  par  eux  enleves 
sans  exception...  M.  le  cure  prie  MM.  du  comite  de  vouloir  bien  prendre 
des  mesures  a  Tefiet  d'eviter  de  pareilles  incursions,  qui  desolent  les  cam' 
pagnes  et  qui  expoeent  aux  plus  grands  malhean." 

Truyes  lies  twelve  kilometres  from  Montbazon.  If  the  inhabi- 
tants heard  rumours,  as  they  doubtless  would  hear,  of  this 
act  of  pillage,  they  would  inevitably  think  that  the  brigands 
who  had  been  ao  much  talked  of  were  indeed  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

As  to  the  news  that  came  from  Chateauroux  by  way  of  Busan- 
9ai8  and  Chatillon,  it  is  known  that  it  reached  GhAteanrouz  on 
the  29iih  at  7  p.m.  by  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Arg^ton,  and 
was  oonfirmed  during  the  night  by  a  letter  bom  the  mayor  of 

^  ThU  letter  does  not  exutt  in  the  axohives  «t  Toun. 
**  Lochnt.  Arch.  Hon.,  Regteti*  dM  dOibfaatioBi  du  oorpt  ds  vilb^  1788L 
"  MontH  (Itulre-et  Loire).  csnton  of  Montbaion,  «f laadiiWinWBt  of  Totinu 
**  Toun.  Afob.  Mun.,  Begutie  du  eooM. 
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La  Chatre."  The  panic,  therefore,  was  communicated  from  Berry 
to  Touraine.  The  letters  w  hieh  were  received  at  Tours  on  30  July 
from  Sainte-Maure,  Lahayo,  and  Preuilly,  show  that  it  was  also 
communicated  from  Poitou. 

8te  JCauie,  le  30  juiUst  1789. 

Messieurs  de  Thutel  de  ville  de  Tours. 

Nona  vous  prevcnons  que  Tennemi  s'approche  d'ici ;  comme  nous  ne 
sommes  pas  en  etat  de  nous  defendre,  nou3  vous  prions  de  nous  donuer  du 
secours  le  plus  promptement  possible,  la  chose  etant  instaute. 

Nous  avons  I'honneur  [etc.] 

Mashmall  (mairu),  Boubgeau  (echeviu),  Ohl£Z, 
CmoT  (gceifier)."* 

Uhaye,  le  30  jniUet  1789. 

Nous  venoDB,  meosieiin,  d'Mie  pr^veaiu  de  M.  le  marquis  de  FliimaiCiii 

et  M.  le  cur6  de  Lesigny  sur  Creuse**  qui  annoncent  que  la  ville  de  Hbnt- 

morillon  ct  celle  de  St  Savin  ®^  en  Poitou  sont  a  feu  et  a  sang  ;  Ton  prend 
toutcs  k's  precautions  necessaires  pour  se  defendre  contre  cette  troupe 
que  Ton  dit  etro  d'environ  6,000  hommea.  Je  crois  etre  oblige  de  prevenir 
par  ua  homme  Buron,  qui  est  envoy e  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Luasac  qui  est 
i  son  ehAtean  de  la  Bonletaye,  distant  de  cette  viUe  de  tiois  lieues. 

R.  J.  Gaulhot,  syndic.** 
FkeoiUj,  le  90  juillet  1789. 

Monsieur* 

Dans  I'instant  nous  recevons  la  vis  des  syndics  d' Angles'*  et  de 

Tournon    qu'une  troupe  de  brigands  parcouraient  le  pays,  en  foisant  des 

plus  grands  degats  ;  nous  vous  prions,  monsieur,  de  nous  procurer  le  plus 
prompt  secours,  parcc  qu'ils  dirigent  leur  marche  vers  cette  ville. 

Nous  avons  [etc.], 
D£  Labanoe  (mairej,  C.  Kichard,  J.  Prrk^bk  ^bevin.** 

The  deliboratioiis  of  Loches  mention  the  reoe^  of  »  kfctor 
from  Preuilly  on  1  August,  stating  that  their  alams  had  beeo 
without  foimdation.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Tours 
where  it  was  received  on  6  August. 

Marocl  BruDcau,  Lt*  DibuU  dt  la  Jitvolution  dana  Ita  dtparUmenU  du  Cher  et  dt 
rinin  (178(M)1).  p.  60. 

'•  Tour*.  An  h.  Mnn  .  BB,  10. 

**  L^signy  (Vicnne),  c&nton  of  Pkumartiii,  wrondiMement  of  Ch&tellerault. 
*■  Saint-S»yin  ( Vienne),  chef-lieu  of  cBoton.  arrondiBaement  of  MontoiohDon. 
•*  Touns,  Arch.  Mun.,  BB.  10. 

"  Anglas.oiir-Anglia  (Vienne),  outon  of  Saini-SaTin,  ■rrnnilMWiiiiiiil  ol  |foiit> 

raorilloD. 

**  Toanwn-Saint-lliMlin  or  Seint-Uartia  do  Toamon  (India)*  diof-liev  of  oaaloa, 

anondisHcmcnt  of  Lc  Blauo 

Touw,  Arch.  Mun.,  BB.  10. 
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LochM,  le  3  M&t  1789. 

Messieurs, 

Nous  avons  Thonneur  de  vous  euvoyei  copie  d  une  lettre  que  MM.  les 
officiera  municipaux  de  la  ville  de  Preuilly  nous  out  ecrite  le  31  du  mois 

Volu  aves  instruits  de  I'alerte  que  nous  avons  «m  meraredi  danier ; 
il  y  en  a  eu  de  paraUea  dans  le  Berry,  notammcnt  k  Ch&teauroux,  Buam- 
q&iB,  et  Chatillon  ;  mais  il  paraft  que  partout  ce  n'a  ^t^  que  de  iaiiiaea 
alarmes  et  que  maintenant  tout  est  tranquilie. 

NouB  sommes  [etc.] 

FiLLAULT»  niaire  et  preaident  du  comiti.** 

Copie  de  la  lettre  ecrite  par  MM.  les  officiera  municipaux  et  autres 
habitants  formant  le  comite  de  la  ville  de  Preuilly  k  MM.  les 
oiEciers  municipaux  de  Loches. 

Messieurs, 

Nos  alarmes  se  disaipent  de  plus  en  plus.  La  brigade  de  marechauss^e 
de  cette  ville  se  porta  hier  jusqu'ji  St  Savin,  d'ou  clle  rcrut  des  nouvelles 
directea  de  Montniorillon  et  de  Confolens,  qu'on  nous  avait  dit  d'etre  le 
foyer  des  ravages  des  pretendua  brigands,  dout  i'cxistence  parait  meme 
fori  doatense,  ces  viUes  n'ayant  oosune  nons  que  des  inquiitiidfls  et  des- 
akvtes,  mais  si  vives,  mais  si  piessaotes  que  tout  est  en  ames  eneoie 
actuellement  depuis  Limoges  jnsqil'4  Cfllitellerault ;  on  ne  compte  pas 
moins  de  cinquante  mille  horames  amies  sur  les  bords  de  la  Crcuse.  La 
petite  ville  de  St  Savin  est  demeurec  deserte.  La  femme  d'un  medecin 
a  fait  a  pied  le  trajet  de  cette  ville  ici,  c'est-a-dire  sept  a  huit  lieues,*"  et 
le  reste  des  habitants  s'est  refugie  a  Montmorillon  et  autres  eudroits 
voisins.  Des  dames  de  Loches  ont  quitt^  ^galement  le  convent  de  Posay,* 
et  noos  soot  anivftes  hier  matin  anssi  k  pied.  La  garde  du  pont  Iss  a 
arrM^,  I'officier  les  a  interrogees  et  a  fini  par  leur  donncr  le  bras  pour  les 
conduire  chez  M.  Lutier.  I^s  religieuses.  an  moment  du  depart  de  ces 
dames,  couraicnt  les  champs.  Malgre  tout,  nous  ( lovons  devoir  nous  tenir 
sur  nos  gardes  ct  si  nous  recevrions  d'autres  uouveiies,  nous  auhons  I'hon- 
netur  de  voos  en  iaire  part,  si  I'avis  en  miMtait  la  peme,  en  vous  priant  d'eu 
fsire  de  mtaie  4  notre  ^gard> 

Nous  sommea  [etc],  les  oflSciers  municipauz  et  autres  habitants  formant 
le  comit^, 

Signi :  Le  marquis  Delaigny  Rocheport  ;  RicaasD ;  G.  Do  boy  ; 
PiBBiBB,  ^hevin ;  de  Labande,  maire. 

P.S.  Nous  vous  prion«<,  messieurs,  de  faire  part  au  corps  municipal 
de  la  ville  de  Touis  du  contenu  en  notre  lettre,  quant  a  notie  tranquillity 

Tourf«,  Anil.  Mun.,  BB.  !0 

*  This  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  thu  i'reuiUy  from  which  tbcee  letters  came 
«M  Fkeaill3r«tw*Clai8e(Iiidre-et'LoiTe).  ehef>limi  of  canton,  anondinenient  of  Loches, 
not  PreuiUy-la- Ville  (Indre),  canton  of  Toumon,  arrondtMM>mcnt  of  Le  Blanc.  The 
former  is  34  kilometres  (8}  lieaes)  f lom  tiaint-iiavin.  whik  tho  latter  ia.onlj  about 
16  kik>mettes  (4  lieuee ). 

*■  FkoMily  at  Poaay-le- VieU  near  La  Roolie>PM»y  (Vienuw),  osaton  of  Flonaarfiiic 
•nondiiWBesi  of  Ch&telleiauli. 
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actuclle.  Nous  avons  eu  rhonneur.  dans  un  moment  d'cfTervcsonce, 
(l  ecnre  au  maire  pour  en  obtenir  dcs  balles  et  de  la  poudre.  Quaut  a  la 
correspondance  que  vous  nous  proposes,  nous  i'acceptons  sous  toiut  les 
lappoits  avec  beauooap  de  leoomuMoaiioe. 

Oertifi^  oonfocme  k  rorigiiial  par  nona,  main  «t  piMdait 
dn  oomitft  de  la  Tille  de  Loohes,  aoaangn^ 

PILL4ULT.** 

These  letters  uli  gu  to  prove  that  the  panic  was  general  in  this 
eaatem  oomer  of  Bokou,  and  that  the  plaoes  most  affected  weie 
Saint-SaTin,  Montmoiillon,  and,  to  go  south  into  the  Angonmots, 
CSonfolens.  The  delibeiations  of  Confotens^  show  ^at  the 
alaxm  was  oommimioated  from  the  west  and  north-west,  from 
Ruffec  and  Civray,  and  first  reached  Confolens  on  28  July, 
at  10  in  the  evening.  From  here  it  must  have  turned  north 
again  and  affected  first  eastern  Poitou  and  then  Touraine. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  fui-ther  evidence  of  the 
Great  Fear  in  Touraine,  but  what  there  is  seeras  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  sources  of  the  panic  were  so  diverse  and  independent 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  the  messengers  were  acces- 
sories to  a  plot.  How  the  news  reached  those  points  in  Biaine, 
Poitou,  Beny,  and  Angoumois,  from  whenoe  it  was  eommunioated 
to  TouiaJne,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  examine.  At  any 
rate  there  was  not  the  smallest  suggestion  that  the  panic  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  till  12  August,  when  the  ;et»ii6S  gena  in  their 
memoir  to  the  committee  of  Tours  say, 

k  rexemple  de  U  capitate  et  des  principaks  villes  de  France  qui  touchaient 
au  teime  de  leor  mine  par  un  afibreux  complot  d<mt  pltuieiirs  de  aos  fxtxta 

ont  ressenti  lee  malheureux  effets,  la  Toiu-aine  a  pris  les  armes  pour  se  parer 
des  incuraiona  eL  dt-prt'-dationa  (ju'auraient  infailliblenient  commises  les 
traitres  et  les  bhgaud^  digues  emissaires  dea  auteurs  de  cette  trame 
horrible,  si  Ton  ne  se  f&t  preset  de  ks  effrayer  en  se  mettaiit  sor  la 
d^fenrive.''^ 

A  possible  allusion  to  a  plot  may  be  fomid  in  the  answer  of  the 
committee  to  the  abbess  of  Fontevrault,  where  it  speaks  of 

les  bruits  qu'on  a  fait  courir  eu  diHiereuta  Ueux  sux  I'existence  de  ces 

brigands."'* 

Was  there  anything  hi  the  circumstances  that  prevailed  in 
Touraine  at  the  end  of  July  to  a<Jcount  for  the  panic  that  the 
news  of  the  brigands  inspired,  news  so  wildly  improbable  that  it 
seems  extraordinary  that  it  was  not  received  with  the  incredulity 
that  it  deserved  ?    It  has  been  shown  that  the  evidence  of  the 

Tours,  Arch.  Mun.,  BB.  10. 
^  8antbonax  (M.  Aulard),  La  Orande  Peur,  in  La  JuHice  newapaper,  3  October  1887. 
"  Tours,  Arch.  Mnii.,  Regittie  dn  9maM  (d«  12  eoSt  an  soir). 
"  Ibid,  (dn  7  aout  au  leb}. 
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disoidered  state  of  the  piovinoe  is  ao  abundant  as  to  be  almost 
overwhelming.  It  was  plain  to  the  most  unreflective  mind  that 
the  hold  of  the  local  authorities  on  the  people,  which  had  been 
weakened  during  the  riots  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  had  com- 
pletely given  way.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  its  attendant 
circumstances  showed  that  the  capital  was  in  no  better  case. 
Still  more,  the  fact  that  the  Paris  mob  and  the  assembly  could 
oblige  the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministry  proved  that  even  the 
moutiTB  had  lost  its  power.  France  had  letnxned  to  that 
Bfcate  of  natme  so  dear  to  her  paUknatfl^  and  instead  of  finding 
that  the  golden  age  had  anived,  she  fomid  that  the  life  of  man 
was  likely  to  be  '  nasty,  brutish,  and  short  *.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  to  prevent  brigands  marching  through  the  countxy 
plundering  as  they  went.  On  20  July  the  notables  of  Tours 
had  sent  out  a  detachment  of  marichnusf^^e  to  search  the  mills 
of  the  Iiidrc  for  Hour.  On  the  23rd  free  and,  it  may  be  assumed, 
unauthorized  volunteers  commandeered  flour  from  the  mills  of 
Jou6,'^  Ballan,'*  Savonnieres,  and  Villandry."^  The  invasion  of 
Monts  by  the  people  of  Moutbazon  has  already  been  noticed. 
On  9  August  similar  depredations  were  made  at  Lus6^*  by  the 
inhabitants  of  LUe-Bonehaid.^  Surely  these  differed  oi^  in 
degree  from  the  reported  inenisions  of  the  brigands.  Althoogh 
the  affair  at  L*Ile-Bouchaid  hi^pened  after  the  period  of  the  Fear, 
it  is  worth  noticing  for  the  deciuon  of  the  commission  intermediaire 
on  the  appeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lui6,  a  deoision  that  may  be 
regarded  as  typical. 

n  a  £t6  vnHk  qu'il  serait  r^pondu  que  ces  actes  de  violence  ayant 
ete  UQ  malheur  general,  le  parti  le  plus  prudent  paraissait  etre  de 
lea  dissimnler  et  de  n'en  pas  poursuivre  la  reparation  qui  serait  aussi 
difficile  que  dangereuse,  qu'il  fallait  esperer  que  Ic  retabhssenient  de 
t'ordre  ferait  cesser  bientot  ces  efiets  de  I'efiervesceQce  populaire  et  qu'il 
seiait  pris  l«s  pcfoaatioos  ks  plus  sagee  et  ks  plus  efficaces  pour  empdcher 
que  de  paieila  ezcia  ne  ae  xeaouvdlaaaeiit  paa  k  Tavenir.^ 

As  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  grande  peur  in  Touraine,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  great.  In  some  parts  of  France 
the  Fear  was  followed  by  the  Jacquerie.  Fortunately  thia  was 
not  the  case  in  Touraine,  though  it  seems  curious  that  it  was  not, 
considering  the  number  and  magnificence  of  her  ch&teauz. 

^  Jou6-Ies-Tours,  SaTODnicres,  and  VilUodiy  (lodre-et-Loirc),  cantou  (iSud),arn>n> 
disMment  of  Toun. 

'*  Ballan  (Indre-et -Loire),  canton  of  Montbazon»  uiOlldiHenMnt  of  Toiin. 
"  faye,  L'Anarchie  tpontanie  en  Towai»t. 

**  JjMtti  (Iiidn'0fc«I<oiw)«  4MMUni  of  RMMHeo*  onondiumMsit  of  dunoo. 

"  L'lle-Bourhnrd  (Indrc  ct  T/oire),  chef-lieu  of  canton,  arrontlisscmont  of  Chinon. 

'*  Iiidre-et-Loir«,  Archives  I>6partementaks,  C.  736,  Regijstrc  des  d^UbiiaUona  do 
1ft  eoniaiisdaii  faitenuMiaire  de  Ift  gbainSM  de  Toon  et  de  la  oomnlnion  du  diiliiet 
doTonrs. 

YOh,  XXVL— NO.  CIV.  3  A 
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Possibly  the  feudal  custom  was  not  strictly  enforced  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very  serious  grievance.  The 
Tiers  Etat  of  Tours,  in  their  cahier  des  dol^ancesP  which  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  by  their  order  for  the  whole  of  Touraine, 
made  the  usual  complaints,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  done 
80  with  any  rancour.  Though  they  demanded  the  alienatioii 
of  the  oioivn  lands,  they  did  so  from  motira  of  economy,  and 
they  excepted  the  loieste,  aUhongh  they  said  that  U  droft  tjodtmrn/ 
de  ekoBM  esi  unt  vMiabU  l^rafMite.**  Their  geoeial  opinion  waa 
that 

Les  droits  seigneuriaux,  pour  la  plupart  dans  les  temps  d'anaichie,  ob 
chaque  adgneiur  £tatt  une  esptee  de  despote,  n'ont  pa  dereoir  legitimes  et 
doivmt  %bn  abrogis  dds  qn'ib  aont  reconiraa  iraiaUeB  «a  bien  de  r£tat 
et  do  pei^Ie,  qui  est  la  aonTenuie  k».*^ 

It  may  also  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  all  four  deputies  of 
the  noblesse  for  the  baiUiage  of  Tours  were  among  the  forty4Beyen 
who  joined  the  commona  on  85  June,  that  not  onljr  wese  their 
own  views  liberal,  but  that  they  represented  a  libeial-minded 
ccnstitueooy. 

Bven  the  formation  of  milieea  natiomih$  and  comiiSa  perma- 
nenta  was  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  example  of  Paris,  and  took 

place  before  the  panic  arrived.  Such  was  the  sequence  of  events 
at  Tours  and  Loches.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  formation  of 
the  committee  at  Chinon  was  due  to  the  Fear,  and  Amboise  after 
some  discussion  decided  that  a  committee  was  unnecessary.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Great  Fear  had  much  to  do  with 
the  federal  movement  that  expressed  itself  in  the  f^te  of  the 
Champs  de  Man  on  the  annivecsasy  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
Though  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  inconeot  to  speak  of  the 
provinces  as  thon^  they  weie  administrative  divisknu^**  theva 
can  be  no  doubt  ^at  there  was  a  yeiy  strong  provincial  feeling 
at  the  close  of  the  A  Ticien  JRSgime.  Men  were  Tourangeaux  and 
Poitevins  rather  than  French.  The  common  danger  undoubtedly 
went  a  long  way  towards  breaking  down  these  local  barriers. 
Men  and  arms  were  exchanged  between  towns  in  different  pro- 
vinces, and  correspondences  were  begun  that  did  not  stop  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  panic.  Here  again,  though  Touraine  was 
not  an  exception,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  characteristic  example. 
Tom  certainly  enteced  into  a  conmpondmee  with  Angers, 
Orleans,  and  Bkds  on  the  subject  of  (/ardu  natkmaieB,  and  Gh&^lon 

Fa  ye,  DotkmM  At  Tim  ttut  i»  Tonn,  17n. 

Ibtd.  Ibid. 
■*  AalMiMb  Anh.  Mnii.,  BB.     SlliUraSioai  (dv  M  Mikfc). 
"  Armand  Bvettab  Lt§  Lhnik»    h»  DMiPM  UnileHdu  lie  is  fWrnet  «i  1788 

(faria,  1907). 
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adud  LooheB  to  join  the  towns  of  Beny  in  xeaisfeing  the  oommbn 
enemy.   Bnt  Nenvy-le-Itoi  sent  an  addzeflB  only 

h  plusieurs  autres  (villes)  d(!  la  province  pour  lea  engager  h  agir  de  concert 
dans  les  mesures  a  prendre  pour  le  uxaintien  de  rordie  et  de  la  txanquillit^ 
pabliqne  an  mflien  de  I*emhenaa  des  ouconfltaooes  aetnelles 

and  it  waa  with  Preuilly  only  that  Loches  suggested  a  correspon- 
dence. The  federal  movement  was  in  the  germ,  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  still  within  the  boundaries  of  the  province. 

The  documents  quoted  show  how  the  fear  of  the  brigands 
spread  inevitably  from  place  to  place.  The  fact  that  the  people 
of  Tomaine  betteved  in  their  existence  may  possibly  be  aooounted 
for  by  the  disordeied  state  of  the  piovinoe  and  the  nnpiecedented 
events  which  were  taking  place  in  the  capital.  It  waa  only 
natural,  however,  that  when  the  brigands  did  not  appear,  those 
who  had  given  way  to  panic  should  be  both  surprised  and  ashamed 
of  their  behaviour.  The  theory  that  they  had  been  the  victims 
of  a  plot  seemed  both  to  explain  and  excuse  their  credulity.  But 
the  real  significance  of  the  Great  Fear  lies  in  the  fact  that  malgre 
UnU,  nous  croyona  devoir  turns  tenir  mar  noa  gardes. 

M.  A.  PfOKTOBD. 

*'  TDdre-«i*Loiic»  Aioh.  IMp.,  a  736,  INJiUmtMoi  de  la  ftommbirton  intonnidlaiii 
(da  U  aoat). 
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Notes  and  Documents 

The  Weigher  oj  the  Exchequer 

Thb  first  mention  of  this  ancient  serjeanty  given  by  Madoz  in 
his  aooonnt  thereof '  is  in  1202,  when  Thomas  '  do  Windlssoies  * 
aoooonted  for  Atb  marcs  on  saooeeding  to  it,  and  was  ezonsed 
payment  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  was  resident  at  the 
Exchequer.^  Ten  years  later  the  jurors  for  the  Hundred  of 
Poorstock  made  return  that  this  Thomas  held  Windsor  ( Windemr'*) 
by  serjeanty  *  from  the  Conquest  and  of  the  gift  of  William  the 
Bastard  But,  although  the  great  Dorset  return  of  1212  is  of 
high  interest  and  value,  the  jurors  were,  I  think,  too  ready  to 
trace  titles  from  the  days  of  the  Conquest  and  even  to  supply 
information  as  to  days  earlier  stilL 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  manor  of  (Broad)  Windsor 
appears  in  Domesday  (1086)  as  held  by  one  of  '  the  King's  Ser- 
jeants Hunger,  the  son  of  Odin,  and  that  the  geld-rt^  of  two 
years  earlier  shows  it  as  held  by  Hunger,  son  of  '  Andoenus  *. 
But  this  leaves,  it  will  be  seen,  a  gap  of  126  years.  One  is,  there- 
fore, specially  desirous  of  finding  ihv  fiolder  of  this  serjeanty 
on  the  roll  of  1130,  in  accordance  with  a  method  1  have  employed 
with  some  success  ;  and,  as  it  was  an  exchequer  serjeanty,  it 
should  certainly  be  found  there.  The  roll,  however,  contains  no 
name  that  affords  us  any  clue.  We  must  examine,  therefore,  the 
sums  which  it  records  as  remitted  for  Danegeld,  and  see  if  any  one 
of  them  was  in  respect  of  Broad  Windsor.  Its  Domesday  assess 
ment,  in  Hmiger*s  hands,  seems  to  have  been  twenty-<one  hides, 
on  which  the  Danegeld,  in  1130,  would  be  forty-two  shillings ; 
and  we  do  find  under  Dorset  one  remission  of  eawctly  forty-two 
shillings.^  But  there  is  nothing  to  impiv,  or  even  to  suggest, 
that  Gervase,  son  of  Osbert,  to  whom  that  sum  was  remitted, 
was  holder  of  this  serjeanty.  It  is,  indeed,  at  first  siglit.  against 
that  supposition  that  an  almost  equal  amount  (thirty-nine 
shillings)  is  remitted  to  him  under  Hampshire  (p.  41),  for  Hunger 
son  of  Odin,  the  Domesday  Serjeant,  is  not  among  the  Hampshire 
holders  of  lands. 

We  will  approach  the  problem,  however,  from  another  side. 

*  HUtory  oJ  the  Exciuqmr  ( 17 1 1 ),  p.  740. 

*  *. . .  pio  aMjaattm       (Pipe  Bdl,  4  Joho).  This  wm  deMcfy  » telM  on  hi* 

SOOMBeion. 

*  *  de  cuu4U(mIu  ct  de  douo  Willolmi  Bastardi  rcgia  Augl'  '  {Tc«la,  p.  165). 

*  *Gervamo  fiEo  Osb«rti  xlij*.*  (p.  16). 
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At  a  later  date,  in  the  returns  transcribed  in  the  Tesiu  de  Nevill, 
we  discover  that  there  were,  in  Hampshire,  lands  which  belonged 
to  this  serjeanty  and  were  held  by  the  Windsor  family  *  Thomaa 
de  '  VVyndelesore  '  is  entered  as  holding  land  in  '  Suberton 
worth  £10  a  year,  '  de  veteri  feoffumento  *  .  .  .  per  serjant'  scao- 
carii/^  and  in  another  return  (p.  242)  the  abbot  d  BeftoliBii 
appean  as  hoMuig  land  ui  Soberton '  of  the  serjeanty  of  John  de 
Windeahores  *,  and  John  himself  aa  holding 'la  Bode*  (i.e.  jRhode 
in  Selbome  *)  by  serjeanty.  Now  lands  in '  Larode '  and  Soberton 
constitute  the  Domesday  holding  of  Herbert  the  Chamberlain. 
How  did  they  pass  to  the  Windsor  family  ?  The  answer  is  found 
on  that  great  record,  the  roll  of  1130.  After  its  entry  (under 
Hampshire)  of  tlie  sum  paid  by  the  son  of  Herbert  the  Chamber- 
lain on  succeeding  to  his  father,  it  proceeds  : 

Gervaaius  filius  Oaberti  debet  xx  maxesssigeDti  pro  rebabpnda  tma  SOa 
quam  Herbertus  Caracrurius  habuit  cum  sorore  paths  sui  (p.  37). 

What  was  the  land  thus  leooveied  after  the  aunt  of  Gervase  had 
carried  it  away  in  marriage  ?  Clearly  it  was  the  Domesday 
holding  of  Herbert  the  Chamberlain,  which  is  subsequently  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  Windsor  family.  And  if  this  be  questioned, 
I  will  further  cite  a  strange  corroborative  hint.  On  the  same 
folio  of  Domesday  (48  b)  we  read  that  Walter  Fitz  Roger  holds 
[in  Se]'  lesbome  and  Hunger  of  him.  But  the  scribe  has  sub- 
sequently altered  '  Hunger  *  unto  '  Herbert '.  Why  was  this  T 
Because,  I  boldly  assert,  Hunger^who  was  no  other  than  Hunger, 
the  Domesday  lord  of  BnMd  ^Hndsor— gave  his  Hampshire 
lands  in  marriage  to  Herbert  the  Chamberlain  with  his  daughter, 
which  would  supply  the  missing  linl^  by  making  Gervase,  the  son 
of  Osbert,  a  grandson  of  Hunger,  son  of  Odin. 

The  tentative  pedigree,  therefore,  which  1  suggest,  is  this : 


loid  of  Broad  Windsor  in  1130. 
Reeoveied  the  Hampshire  lands. 

*  This  family,  which  took  its  name  from  (Broad)  Wmdsor,  Dorset,  most  be  OUCfoUy 
distinguished  from  the  beroni*!  Windsora,  named  from  Windsor,  Beriuhire. 

*  Lew  under  a  ffloffmantiiol  later  than  IISB. 

'  p.  233  b.   Cf  p.  236UeBd  Lih.  Rjtb.,  p.  459. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  tUe  identification  to  Feudal  Aid$. 


Hunger, 
son  of  Odin, 
knd  of  Bioad  Windsor 
m  1064  and  1066. 


Osbert, 
loid  of  Bioad  Windsor 


daughters  Herbert  the  CSuun- 


berlain.  Held  the 
Hiimjiahire  lands  in 
108i>.  Died  shortly 
before  1130. 


(iervase, 
son  of  Oabert, 
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As  this  would  make  Gervase  the  grandson  of  a  Domesday 
tenant,  ho  would  prohably  be  still,  in  1130.  a  comparatively 
young  man.  He  might,  accordingly,  survive  the  dark  gap  in 
our  Pipe  Rolls  from  1130  to  1155.  And,  as  a  fact,  when  they 
reoommenoe,  we  find  a  Gervase  '  of  the  treasury  '  {de  Iheaavro) 
exooied  payment  of  Danegeld  under  Dorset  and  Hampshire^ 
praoiaely  aa  Gervase,  '  fifiua  Oaberfa,'  had  been  in  IISO.*  On 
that  of  1160  he  is  excused  his  payment  of  '  murder  *  fine  under 
'  Beaminster  evidently  for  Broad  Windsor  (p.  42),  and  under 
Neatham  Hundred,  evidently  for  his  land  in  Selbome  *°  (p.  48). 
Finally  we  find  ourselves  in  full  daylight  with  the  roll  of  1168. 
For  although  he  is  still  excused  his  quota  of  a  murder-fine  under 
Neatham  Hundred  as  Gervase  '  de  thesauro  he  is  Gervase 
'  de  \V  iiidr'  '  on  the  chancellor's  roll  (p.  186),  while  under  the 
Hundred  of  Meonstoke  he  is  excused  his  quota — evidently  for 
his  main  Hampshire  holding,  that  of  Sobertoo— on  bolii  roUs  as 
Gervase '  de  Windr* 

I  have  now  identified  Gervase  de  Windsoi^^anoestor  of  the 
Windsors  d  Broad  Windsor — ^with  Gervase  '  of  the  treasniy  *, 
and  I  have  further  identified  the  latter  with  Gervase,  the  son  of 
Osbert.'*  I  have,  in  addition,  connected  this  latter  Gervase  with 
Herbert  the  Chamberlain,  and  Herbert  with  Hunger,  in  whom 
I  claim  to  recognize  Hunger,  the  son  of  Odin.  Of  those  who  read 
these  pages,  most,  perhaps,  will  wonder  why  one  should  so 
laboriously  strive  to  establish  this  pedigree.  But  by  the  help  of 
genealogical  and  topographical  research  one  is  now  enabled  to 
oarry  bade  this  exchequer  serjeanty  to  the  days  of  the  Oonqueror 
himself.  Madox,  we  have  seen,  couJd  take  it  badk  no  further  than 
the  days  of  John,  and  the  editor  of  the  Red  Rook  of  Ike  Exchequer 
(1896)  could  not  carry  the  matter  further,  for  he  observes  only 
that  it  '  had  bem  held  since  the  reign  of  John  by  the  family  ot 
Windsor  '  (p.  cccxvi).  But  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  cen- 
tury and  more  previous  to  John's  reign  these  hereditary  officials, 
we  now  learn,  had  been  weighing  the  silver  pennies  for  the 
treasury  of  their  king. 

It  is  the  eady  history  of  this  serjeanty  that  is  thus  important 
for  the  light  it  thiows  on  tieasniy  and  exchequer  piaotioe.  Its 
later  histoiy  is  of  little  interest.  Thomas  de  Windsor,  of  John's 
reign,  was  succeeded  by  John,  who  held  it  early  in  the  reign 

of  Henry  III  '  per  seijant*  fundatoris  scaccarii  and  whose 
enm,  Thomas,  did  homage  for  it,  22  Henry  III.^'  It  was  in  the 

*  See  Pipe  Kolls  of  1156  and 

>•  Thii  happom  acdn  on  the  nO  oi  1161  (p.  4B)k 

"  Even  if  theee  wtm  fttthor  Md  100.  tiM  •ifommA  would  not  be  affected. 
"  Tetta,  p.  166.  <•  Ifadoz,  Maditquer,  p.  740.  note  y. 
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time  of  this  Thomas,  '  ponderator  denariorum  ad  scaccarium 
doraini  regis,'  that  the  alienations  of  part  of  the  land  were 
officially  recorded.**  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  (35  Henry  III) 
by  another  John,  who  received  the  hereditary  office,  *  tanquam 
pertincnte  ad  tenementum  suuin,'  ^  and  made  it  over  by  feoff- 
ment (confirmed  by  the  king)  to  tbe  notorUnis  Adam  de  Stratton 
in  48  Henry  m,"  some  two  oentariea  after  the  Norman  CSanquest. 
On  the  death,  in  1283,  of  John's  son  Hugh,  in  his  &ther*s  lifetime, 
the  Inquisiiio  post  mortem  records  John  as  having  held  Broad 
Windsor  *  by  service  of  pesage  of  the  exchequer  *,  but  this  word, 
which  denotes  the  pe.four  (weigher),  is  oddly  rendered  as  *  passage " 
in  the  official  calendar  (pp.  277,  704).  J.  H.  Bound. 


A  Chronicle  Roll  of  the  Abbots  0/  Abingdon 

In  the  MS.  255,  p.  55,  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chri.sti  College, 
Oxford,  there  are  some  extracts  made  by  Brian  Twyne  from  an 
unknown  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Abingdon.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1361,  and  was  compiled  from  the 
Landbook  (now  printed  in  the  Bolls  Series),  the  Msrtyiologe,  the 
White  Book,  composed  by  Abbot  John  BkMrtmevyle  (1241-66), 
and  a  chronicle  of  Thomas  Marcham.  To  the  year  1189  it  agrees 
oloeely  with  the  history  of  the  abbey  as  given  in  the  Cknniieon 
Monaeterii  de  Abingdon  (Rolls  Series) ;  from  that  date  onwards 
it  is  the  chief  authority  we  have.  Unfortunately,  Twyne  abbre- 
viated the  original,  but  at  the  end  he  gives  in  full  the  account  of 
the  attack  on  the  abbey  m  1327,  and  of  the  disputes  between  the 
abbot  and  prior  in  1320-2.  Of  the  former  we  have  knowledge 
from  Wood's  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  his  rendering 
of  onr  record  is  in  places  inaccurate,  and  in  the  La^  edition 
of  his  history,  when  we  shoold  expect  to  find  the  original,  we 
have  only  his  English  acconnt  turned  into  dassieal  Latin.  In 
the  Patent  Bolls  and  C3ose  Rolls  of  Edward  III  there  are  many 
oitries  about  this  attack,  but  they  add  little  to  our  chronicle 
except  the  list  of  Oxford  citizens  given  in  the  Commission  of 
3  March  1328  ;  ^  it  shows  that  those  whom  we  know  t^j  have  been 
the  most  substantial  and  re8pectal)le  of  the  citizens  of  Oxford  gave 
their  aid  to  the  citizens  of  Abingdon.  There  is  also  mention  of 
the  dispute  between  the  abbot  and  prior  in  the  Patent  and  Close 
Bolls.  On  9  August  1820,  the  king,  hearing  that  <lie  ahbey  was 
misgovemed,  directed  Hugli  le  Despenser  and  the  bishop  of 

'*  Tttta,  pp.  171,  U3.  Mftdox  observed  that  thu  record  was  *  without  date but 
il  el8arl7  bdoogi  to  FkMdew*!  ejn  in  ISSO. 

'*  Madox.  Exchequer,  p.  740,  note  z.  >*  Ibid,  and  LBb.  JM..  OOOZri 

'  Calendar  oJFakiU  RoiU»  p.  888. 
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Salisbury  to  make  inquiry  about  it.  They  made  their  report  in  the 
parliament  at  Westminster  in  the  octaves  of  Michaelmas,  on  which 
oooasion  a  complaint  was  brought  to  the  king  from  the  prior  that 
he  WBB  detained  '  as  if  in  prison  *  by  bis  abbot ;  and  the  abbots 
who  was  prasent,  was  commanded  to  produce  the  prior  on  the  next 
day.  What  the  issoe  was  on  this  matter  we  are  not  told,  but  it 
was  decided  that^e  king  should  send '  men  of  religion  and  others  ' 
to  the  abbey  to  cauRe  reformation.*  On  2 1  November  he  appointed 
the  abbot  of  Reading  and  William  de  Hereford  to  this  duty."^ 
After  tliis  we  hear  nothing  until  3  February  1322,  when  we  learn 
from  the  Papal  Registers  that  the  pope  pronounces  the  suspension 
of  John  de  Sutton,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  who  has  alienated  the 
property  of  the  monastery,  as  has  been  proved  by  deposition  of 
witneaaes.  On  12  May  the  monks  have  licence  to  elect  a  sno- 
oesBor  to  their  late  abbot,  and  on  the  next  day  the  king  gives  an 
order  that  if  John  de  Ganings,  prior  of  Abingdon,  retams  to  the 
monastery  from  whidi  he  has  absented  himself  for  some  time, 
he  is  to  be  admitted.*  Our  chronicle  helps  to  fill  the  gap  betwem 
November  1320  and  February  1322. 

Twyne  does  not  say  where  he  saw  the  original,  but  as  there 
are  extracts  from  the  Landbook  of  Abingdon  Abbey  on  the  same 
page,  which  Twyne  says  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Powell  of 
Sandford-oii-'riiames,  it  is  possible  that  the  Chronicle  was  also 
the  property  of  Mr.  Powell.  The  transcript  was  made  by  Twyne 
in  1606,  when  he  was  a  young  man ;  and  there  are  enon  in  it, 
eqMoiaUy  in  the  reading  of  capital  B,  which  be  would  not  have 
made  later.  Wood  had  no  knowledge  of  tiie  oriiginaL 

H.  E.  Saltbb. 

CafaJof/Hs  afjbatum  moMMtem  de  Abenieme  um  cum  swrnwie  Hiuu  kei 

memorabUibw  d  getiit, 

Heanus,  qui  posMsmmes  sub  Lna  rege  que  illius  monasterii  ennt 

leciipcravit. 

Guiatius^  qui  sub  Athelstano  rccuporavit  onuiia  que  Dani  socii  Inguar 
et  Ubbar  abripueruut,  usque  duni  motu  iniagiius  crucitixi  lapides  e  muro 
lef ectMii  eztcahentis  detenciti  simt  ft  ab  eo  loco  mtmsstoiii  meto  fngsti. 

Sanetus  Athelwoldua,  monadnis  Glastonieiisis,  discipaliis  asncti 
Domrtani,  sub  quo  monasteriimi  valde  floxnit ;  fit  postea  Wyntonieiins' 
episcopus. 

Osganis. 

Edwinus,  abbas  simoniacus. 

Walgarus. 

Bthelivyiras. 

'  Calendar  oj  CUm  BolU,  1318-23,  p.  361. 

*  Oakmiar  of  Fatad  MOb,  lS17-fil.  p.  K7. 

*  Calendar  of  Clote  Jblb,  1S1S-2S,  p.  SSflw 

*  Potius  Qinatu*.  •  Mii.  Wyt'. 
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Siwardus,  qui  voluit  destruxisac  ecclesiaiu  ab  Athelwoldo  conditam, 
sed  ab  eo  deterntua  est. 

Aldfedus,  qui  QnUelmo  conquestori  odioaiu  orauM  monastoni  poaoM 
taaam  amuit.  VuseoomeB  aiitem  qui  BeiaaTit  bona  monaateiii  fait  postea 
mendicus  apud  idem  monasterium. 

Athetelmus,'  cui  rex  rJuliflmus  omnia  restituit ;  ideoque  hie  abbas, 
Gulielmi  favorc  fretiis,  turbatis  tiiin  rebus,  monasterium  suuin  manu  forti, 
30  militibus  &  aliis  soldariis  tucbatur,  (|uibua  centum  sexaginta  hidas  de 
abbatie  possessionibus  delegavit,  tali  conditione  ut  singuli  eorum  in  omnibus 
cawoB  neoeaaitatibiu  monastario  ft  abbati  paiaKnt  pro  ana  manaMme 
&  tenora  ;  et  bi  miUtea  Abendonie  postaa  aunt  'vooati. 

ReginalduR,  quo  mortno  (quia  turn  sub  Gtiliehno  Rufo  invaluit  ut  pre- 
latonim  defunctorum  powcaaioneB  ngi  cadeient)  oonatitutaa  eat  Modbertua 
procurator  pro  reoe. 

Faiicius  sub  Henrico  I ;  hie  insulam  de  Andresey  a  rege  pro  suo 
monaatiftrio  obtinmt, 

Vinoentiiia  qui  numaaterium  obtmuit,  cum  quatnor  annia  ab  abbate 
vacasset  &.  300  libras  aimoatim  aolvisset,  gubemante  monaatfliiiim ' 
Warengario  priore.  Huius  tempore  rex  Henricus  I  voluit  monasterio 
subduxiase  hundredum  de  Hormere  &  merratum.  sed  abhas  product© 
privilegio  sanrti  regis  Edwardi  conservavit.  Turn  hospitaie  saucti  lohannis 
de  novo  coustruxit. 

InguUuB  aub  Henxioo  II,  qui  ingerante  fame  thaeam  Yincentii  eidan 
monaaterio  a  CSanuto  datam  fregit    pauperibua  dedit* 

Walkelinns. 

Godofrcdus  cxpulsua. 

Rogerus,  quo  defuncto  tex  Henricus  II  oonstituit  custodem  abbatie 
Thomam  de  Hissebume. 
Aluredus. 

Hugo  sub  Ricaido  I ;  *  hie  primus  inter  abbatea  de  Abendone  de  gremio 
ecieleaie  a  featribua  cammice  electua  eat.  Hie  etiam  obtinuit  caitam  a  rege 
Ricardo  T  de  hundredo  de  Hormere,  de  ecdesilB,  da  Ijlva  da  Comenore*** 

&  Baggele,!^  de  mercato  Abindonc,  de  decima  venationis  in  foresta  de 
Windesore,  de  theloneo,  pasnagio,  pontagio,  lestagio,  de  consuetudinibus 
per  terras  &  portus  maris,  de  warrenis,  de  curia  in  Oxonia  &c. ;  fecit  etiam 
campanile  versus  orientem ;  de  quo  sic, 

Ast  opuH  insigne,  colitur  quo  [Uan^]  digne 
Matri  Messie,^^  coudidit  ille  pie. 

Hie  monaaterium  de  GodeBdouni*  oomrantui  suo  dedit,  in  reconcilia- 

tionem  paris  inter  ipsnm  &  conventum  suum  quandn  discordabant.  Simi- 
liter cum  tota  Anglia  sex  annis  sub  bjhanne  n'ge  esset  interdicta,  hie 
tamen  obtinuit  pro  monasterio  suo  relaxatitmem  ab  interdicto  generali 

'  The  origind  nay  have  ned  AtMtbmu,  *  MS.  mmmalmo. 

*  This  ill  pmbelily  Twyne**  addltioo;  a  writer  of  1361  oovU  not  speak  of 

*  Bioardo  I 

»  MS.  Bomenore.  "  VB.  Oaggde. 

"  We  may  conjmture  '  colitur  quo  nuiziina  dtgOS  Mater  Mawie*. 
"  US.  Oode«doit».   ifoiMMteriiim  here  SMMM  *aliin«li*. 
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&  oonfinnatiouem  oiunium  libertatuiu  &  ^>uaiiessiouuiu  monasterii  sui 
cutam  de  priomta  ds  O0I11A.M 
Bobeitns  H«nxeth,  da  quo  sic, 

Digitus  prelatus  Robertus  erat  memoratus ; 

Hbribus  oniatus,  ad  bona  mvlte  dfttos ; 
At  detrimeatiim  dedit  illi  ema  paxentom. 

Cum  fngit  aeniom,  taliter  ante  piom. 

Reliquit  monaatarinm  in  debito  600  marcarum. 
Lttoaa ;  luc  libeiaTitmoiiastetnim  a  debito.  Sub  eo  eodesia  de  Aben- 
done  fttit  dedioata.  Deoiinam  de  dimunio  abbatis  in  Dnmbnltoiie  00^ 

ptecentori. 

lohanncs  de  Blostmevile.*^ 

Gulielmus  Newberj',  qui  resignavit  abbatiani  ad  decliuandam  invidiam 
inultorum  pro  incontincucia  sua ;  oxorem  tainen  babuit  apud  Littlemoie, 
monialem,  sub  Henzioo  III. 

Heniieas  Fkilefind  qui  multa  moaaaterio  alieiiaTit,  precipue  eoidam 
fohanni  in  custodia  parci  de  Raddele. 

Bieatdua  HenxeUi,  qui  cum  Hugone  de  Gouxtoey,  Devonie  comite, 
super  iure  patronatus  ecclesio  de  Suttoue  lites  magnas  habuit,  k>  facta 
inquisitione  apud  Wyndsore  res  adiudicata  est  ( omiti  Devonie,  (jui  lohauni 
de  sancta  Helena  monaaterii  senescallo  certaa  acras  terre  dedit,  ut  pauelium 
de  inre  comitia  informaret ;  eaten»poatea  dicta  eafcy»Voiiiiboi!Mielande, 
tenaperiniata,  et  poet  faetam  ille  lohanneaKnguam  gnam  ex  ore  empnebat. 

liHoholaus  do  Culneham. 

Ricardus  de  Cl)^'e,  qui  cum  fratre  lohanne  de  Frileford  thesaurario, 
fratre  Gualtero  de  Morton  custode  de  Godedouu,^'  fratre  Henrico  de 
Podecote  pitancuirio,  lohaiiiie  Durhurst  capellano  ubbatis,  Galfrido  Pod- 
bury  senescallo,  Rogero  Fijiacourt  ballivo  de  Homemere  cum  duobus 
icatnbaa  piacatoribiu  de  la  Wike  zemigibuB  navioule,  ledeundo  de  Chule- 
hanton,  nbi  cum  domino  Bicaxdo  Lodkea  milite  fniMMit  in  pniidMs  In 
deoozsa  aque  tenentium  coquinarii  inter  insula!  de  la  Wike^*  mbmeni 
aunt  anno  domini  1316  sub  Edwardo  Caemarv»n,  anno  abbatis  x. 

lobannes  de  Suttoue,  qvii  cum  suo  conventu  nux^ins  inimicitias  gessit ; 
accusatua  est  a  suis  in  vi.situtioue  monasterii  per  episcopum  Sarum,  k  ille 
pnorem  fecit  lesc  maiestatis  condemnari  muneribus  suis. 

lohannea  Kanynges ;  huiua  tempore  guene  inter  laiooa  k  reKpoeea 
Abendonie  acciderunt,  anno  domini  1327. 

BobertUB  Gaiefoid:  bio  pioeecutua  est  Abangdonenaea  de  xapinia 
suis. 

Willelmus  de  Comenore. 

Rogerus  de  Thame. 

FeteUB  Hanney,  anno  domini  1861. 

HactenuB  rotularius  mens  author  qui  banc  suam  chroniculam  ex  libro 
monaatexii  Abendone  qui  le  landbok  dicitur,  ex  maztjndogiQ,  ex  albo  libro 

**  lis.  Mm. 

"  MS.  Olostinemle ;  the  name  is  Pi>elt  Blostinevik  by  some  odifors. 

'*  Now  Sutton  Gourtney.      "  Perhaps  Oodosdoun  is  meuit.     "  button  Wiok. 
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queni  magistor  Johannes  Blostau'vyle^**  illiu.s  inonastcrii  abbas  coniposuit, 
et  ex  chronica  Thome  Merchara  compilasse  se  scripsit.  Quedam  tamen 
luiiis  ex  eadem  prodicta  chronicula  mouastcrii  AbiudoucutiU  deproiueuda 
indioavi  turn  wus  ptopiii  zatMHM  turn  ob  mmm  gestamm  manomm 
conscrvandam. 

Inprimis  de  lohanne  Blostmevile  ^  autor  incus  verbatim  sic  : — Hie 
terras  &  tcncmenta  Bonodirti  dn  T^rdario  in  Abbendone,  terram  de  Olake- 
sole^^  iuxta  Wolford,  terras  etiaai  &  tonementa  Rogeri  Borewardcskote 
in  Abbendone  monaateuu  acquihivit ;  mauehum  autem  de  iSonigwell, 
quod  abbas  AdehniiB  tempoxa  Qmqmitoaa  onidam  mQHi  oontulte,  ad 
{noptiam  levocavH  enhniam  mag^  snmpti  OmxMB  eliam 

terras  A  tenemeuta  com  fnndis  ft  omnibus  aliis  pertinenciia  qae  Hugo  fiUvs 
Honrici  in  Abendone  &  toto  comitatu  Berks'  obtinebat,  pro  octingentis 
marcis  &  duobiis  corrodiis  monachorum,  tamen  ipsius  conventus  sumpti- 
bus,  comparuit.  Stabilivit  etiam  per  consensum  episcopi  &  conventus 
unum  sacerdotem  singulis  diebus  diviua  celebrantem  speciaUter  pro  anima 
ana,  pndeoeMonun,  &  sncoeBBomm  raomm,  ac  onuunm  ftdnlinin  defim- 
otonun,  ft  precipua  onmiiun  qnomm  cwcpoxa  in  aeniiteiio  iequiflaeaiit»  m 
capella  que  dedicata  «at  in  hoooiem  sancte  CSruds  ft  beatorum  Edmundi 
&  Guthlar i  confe-^Hortim.  qnam  ipse  abbas  propriis  sumptibus  fabricavit ; 
«>t  quia  Mabilia  mater  sancti  Edmundi  ibidem  iacct  tumulata.  capella 
inatris  sancti  Edmundi  vulgariter  nuncupatur.  Excommunicavit  etiam 
abbaa  piedictas  omues  Ulos  que  in  posterom  istum  ordiuem  impediiint 
qiuovisinodo,  ft  iata  aantantia  aub  aigillo  domini  episcopi,  abbatia»  ft  oon- 
ventua  mnnita  extitit  ft  confirmata  ;  et  ego  fiimiter  credo  omnes  illos  istaa 
oensuras  incurrisse  per  quos  ista  devota  observacio  fuerit  infirmata. 
Capellam  etiam  sancte  Trinitatis  &  beate  genetricis  dei  Marie,  in  qua  ipse 
abbas  traditur  sepulture,  veneral)iliter  consummavit.  Fundameiitiim 
etiam  crucis  ccclesie,  videlicet  duas  alas  ex  parte  septeutriouali  &  australi 
incboavit,  ft  naquo  ad  anpxemaa  laneateaa  pamtea  ezakavit ;  quaa  alaa 
aaoundnm  fimnam  operia  Hvgonia  abbatia  ^poaoit  conanmmaaae.  Com- 
que  iate  Teneiandus  abbas  dzca  ntilitatam  ecclcsic  assidue  laborasset 
diapersa  congregando  &  alia  quamplaoma  aoquixendo,  gcavi  infimutata 
correptus,  percipitur  ab  ha(!  vita. 

De  temporibus  vero  abbatis  lohannis  dc  Kaumges  sic : — Anno  domini 
1887  die  Lune  prozima  post  octabas  Pasche,^  parura  post  hoxam  nomtm, 
onuMB  Tillani  Abbendone,  aaltam  maiona,  oommuni  oampana  polaata,  in 
aoolaaia  sancte  Helena  unanimitar  convenemnt ;  et  inito  conaifio  priua 
circa  ordiwationem  fori  ft  atattonun,  qjood  piedioti  abbas  &  couvwlaa 
a  tempore  cuius  contrarii  memoria  non  existit  possidcre  dinoscuntur, 
intemimpcre  nitebantur  ;  quod  quideni  consilimn  opere  compleverunt, 
scilicet  stallos  et  loca  mercati  auctontate  propria  amovendo,  ft  de  dictis 
ataUia  ad  eonim  libitum  disponendo.  Predictis  veto  abbati  ft  conventui 
minaa  apoUatumia  ft  mortia  temlnlitec  fulminabant ;  quibna  ininriia 

»•  MS.  Olostincvylf.  ^  MS.  GhstinevHt. 

**  Perhapi  the  original  w»8  Bkkesiole ;  it  is  now  '  The  tiole '. 
**  MS.  (fefMNmlMfotr.  Bogaref  BontrddsMotoinMaididflMoaol  initelte 
Cnrtnhry  of  St.  FridmcUt,  1.  895  (Osfovd  Htal  Soo.). 
ao  April. 
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eognitis  k  iiitolloctis  iibbas  <fe  ronventUH  st-ipsos  A  ecclesiam  infra  s«'pta 
monaateiii  defendere  aatagcbaut.  Die  vera  Mercurii  sequente  dicti  villani 
in  ecdeiM  aanete  Holeiie,  oommuni  campana  puUata,  cuea  mediam  aootem 
iternm  oonvmeniBtt  tanctantes  qualiter  posflint  contn  monaateriiuii  raun 
malitiani  adimplere.  Mane  autem  faeto  novam  domiim,  que  vulgariter  }>e 
(jeldhalle  dicitur,  in  medio  ville  situatara  combusserunt,  parietes  totaliter 
destruendo,  predictoquo  abbatie  gravem  insultum  dedemnt,  abbate  tunc 
abseute,  portam  eccl(!,sie  sanrti  Nicholai  fontimiani  ignil>us  absumoiulo. 
Quidam  vero  seculares  qui  ud  tuitioneiu  luuuasterii  fuerant  deputati, 
apeitis  ianuia,  diotis  maltfactoribna  in  villam  obviam  aziemnt^  baUtoqne 
inter  eoadem  magno  oonflietu  duo  ez  parte  ville  vont  ooeia  k  xeUqnia  in 
fugani  (  onvmia  &  multia  aliis,  vis.  lohanne  Bolter,  lohanne  Biahop, 
Willelmo  Poeny,  magistro  Mauricio  cum  aliis  plurimis  captis  &  in  abbatie 
carcere  mancipatis,  (luouRrjue  de  huiusmodi  inalefactoribus  per  iusticiarios 
domini  regis  aliud  cuutingeret  ordinari.  Tandem  per  honiines  abbatie 
pnodamatione  ex  parte  domini  r^pa  in  medio  ville  pervulgata,  ut  si  quia  de 
bvinamodi  malefactoiibua  ad  paoem  domini  r^  ae  reddere  veUet»  iUesoa 
aecedaret ;  qno  audito  mnhi  ad  paoem  se  spontanea  obtnlenmt.  Abbate 
autem  tunc  ad  nionaet^  riuin  a(  ( odentc,  aliqui  de  dictis  mancipatia  per 
fidedignos  sub  salvo  plegio  fuorunt  de  aMiatin  custodia  liberati. 

Die  viTodominica  proxinia  sequente,  in  crast  i  ik  >  sancti  Marci  evangeliste,** 
circa  mediam  nocteui  tuta  commuuit&s  Oxonie,  niaior  &  alii  burgenaee  cum 
moltia  wsholaiibnfl,  vi  atmata  k  himimbiia  aooenaia,  per  pfoeuatMNMOi 
bcnninnm  Abbendonie,  manerinm  de  Nortboot^  ft  domoa  tenentiiun  com* 
busserunt,  k  intrant«s  villani  Abbendono  borribiliter  elamaverunt.  Postea 
ad  portam  a))bati('  insultum  dantes,  vociferando,  lapidando,  sagittando, 
ignem  apponendo,  mnlta  onormia  perpetnibant,  insuper  portam  hospitalis 
sancti  lohannis  iiicemlt'rutit.  ubi  sperabant  iiitrnituni.  Sed  iuttis  erant 
r^istentes,  se  usque  ad  solis  ortuiu  virilit^^r  defeuderunt.  Maue  autem 
iaeto  eockeiam  sancti  SKdiolai  htfgamA ;  alii  vwo  in  maiWHrio  de  b  Ber> 
trae**  ignem  appomeront ;  k  eic  per  eocleeiam  aaneti  Nicholai  k  per 
pitanceriam  ministri  diaboli  uiuliq\ip  .sunt  ingress!.  Quos  vero  male&ctozea 
de  villa  sub  salva  custodia  dctinebat  diotus  abbas,  ipsi  auctoritate  propna 
lil)t'rabant.  Postea  interiorein  k  exteriorem  portam  inrendio  roiisunientee, 
aperte  sic  ianue  Satane  saU'llitiljus  patuluni  prebebant  ingressiini.  Bd- 
mundus  autem  de  la  Beche"  ductor  k  iautor  &  omnium  malefactonim 
ooadintor  primua  earn  reliqaia  eedeaiam  ingressus  caput  k  braehiom 
ooinfldam  monadii  aenioris  fno  ampntavit^  k  aio  dkta  eeelesia  per 
talem  violentiam  sanguine  est  polluta.  Fratribus  quibusdam  uhn 
Tamisiam  fugientibus  &  fere  submersb*  quibusdam  ad  summum  altare 
mortem  ut  putabaiit  expectantibus  percu-sais  &  \nilneratis,  reliqui  tuni 
abbate  nimio  dolore  perculsi,  in  fugam  sunt  conversi.  Postea  dicti  male- 
laetorea  tliesanziam  ecclesie  ingxeesi,  vestimenta,  capas,  k  caUoea,  libxoe, 
k  omnia  eoderie  omamenta  saori^ie  asportabant ;  etiam  in  pindem  nbi 
sacra  eucharistia  fuerat  recondita  manus  mittere  nullatenos  formidabant. 
Deinde  thesauriam  abbatis  ingresai,  munimenta  abbatis,  cartas,  oblige- 
tiones,  defesanciaa*  rotulos  oomputonun  k  curiaram,  k  omnes  alias  mona- 

2C  April.  »  NovMortboourt. 

■*  Mjj.  dferfcme  ;  it  is  now  Barton.  *'  MiS.  Dtcht.  "  US.  SvJtwriit. 
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Bterii  evi(l<Mitias  quas  poteraiit  invenire  publice  in  curia  domini  abbatis 
ineendio  ( onsumpsenint.  Mmiimenta  etiam  maguatum,  quo  tempore 
guerrarum,  que  inter  Saxones  in  regno  paulo  ante  habebantur,  pro  magna 
secuiitate  A  salva  custodia  in  monaaterio  fuerunt  deposita,  aimul  cum 
xdiqnk  eodeaie  oartiB,  nequiter  oombaasernnt.  Bt  insiiper  setniM  in 
dumitoxio,  refectorio,  in  infimiMia,  cazdas  in  claustzo  k  libioram  arina- 
rioks,  ooqoinas  abbatis  &  conventua  cum  landaxio  necnon  odiiim  aenizas 
in  officiis  obedientiarionim  fregerunt,  et  quicquid  alicuius  valoris  in 
nionasterio  repertiuu  {uorat,  ad  libitum  asportabant.  Equos  vcro  cranes 
abduxerunt,  nichil  mobile  in  niouasterio  relinquentes,  quod  tangere  poi^suut, 
flimit  illorom  plticiut  mliintati. 

Die  veio  Liuw  piozixna  aeqnente  oommanitates  Abendonie  ft  Oxonie, 
fere  tria  millia  hominum  pro  magna  parte  araiatorum,  cum  domino 
Philippe  atte  Beche^,  lohannc  &  Edmundo  atte  Beche**  in  syiva  de 
Bagk'cle  •"'^  convenerunt,  mittputes  pro  priore  &  paucis  de  conventu  qui 
domi  remanserant,  ut  illuc  accederent,  de  pace  &  concordia  tractaturi. 
Protiuus  acceasenmt  ad  predictam  silvam  prior  Robertua  de  Uaultone, 
B^ginaldiis  de  Okbe  pieeentor  ft  Thomas  ^kebime,  nimio  timoie  oon> 
coflsi,  asseienteB  ad  ea  que  velleat"  in  omnibiu  se  paiatoe.  Tandem 
piopositis  ex  parte  dictanun  oommunitatum  ^  plurimie  acticulb,  vide- 
licet de  relaxatione  totius  iuris  quod  abbas  &  coiiventus  in  villa  Abben- 
done  titulo  ex  donatione  regali  a  tempore  cuius  contrarii  memoria  nou 
existit  tcnere  &  possiderc  boiebaut,  oninem  ^actionem,  iuiuriam,  dcmandam 
eeu  obligacionem  xatbne  violentie  ft  spoliatioiua  auj^ndiete  abbati  ft  eoii> 
vMitui  eompetentem  vel  oompetexe  valentem  *  zelazari  ft  qnietnm  olamari 
petienmt,  ac  etiam  dictam  relazationem  coipoiali  iuramento  fidocialiter 
confirmari,  dicentes  &  in  publico  protestantes  quod  nisi  hec  omnia  con- 
cederent  &  pro  rato  haberent  cos  &  omues  fratresdomi  existerites  decapi- 
tarent,  ecclesiam  &  totam  abbatiam  destnurcitt,  unuiiaque  mancria  ad 
dictum  mouatiterium  pertinentia  concrcnmreiit.  Dabant  tuni  liuniiliter 
feapcHieam  prior  cum  fitatribua  aupzadictis  quod  heo  omnia  quantum  in  iia 
fooat  libenter  ooncedeient,  ft  omnea  fnitvea  domi  emtentee  pariter 
ft  abeentw  ad  latificandum  induoeient  iuxta  vixea.  Die  autem  Martia 
proximo  sequente  certe  persone  de  predictis  communitatibus  ad  hoc 
Hfwn  ialiter  deputate  cum  iiotario  publico  in  capitulo  dicti  momi.stcrii  com- 
purentes,  ft  lectia  articuliii  &  aim  quamplurimis  coram  pnore  &  reliquia 
fiatribus,  eoa  artlenloa omnea  ft  singuloa in  modum  caftamm  xedigl  ft  i^[iUo 
oommuni  impeiant  comrignari.  fnaupw  quatuor  proposuerunt  obUgationea 
in  quarum  qualibet  cautum  fuit  prefatum  abbatem  ft  conventum  sigillatim 
dictis  communitatibus  in  mille  libris  esse  obligatoe,  soivendis  eisdem  in 
festo  Assumptionis  boiite  Virginis  proxime  sequente,  nisi  dictus  abbas  infra 
idem  tempiis  ad  munasterium  rediret  &  supradictis  articulis  sigillum  suum 
upponeret  &  quicquid  actum  fuit  per  priorem  et  conventum  intcgrc 
eonfinnazet ;  quibua  atticulia  sigiUo  eommnni  eonaignatis,  priorem  ft  con^ 
fBataes,  pn^eeaoe  ft  non  pxoleHoe,  tactia  aaoxoBanotia  evangeliia  iuiare 

**  Deeke,  Philip  d«  U  Beohe  was  sheriff  in  lilli  and  133U.  Tho  family  held 
Aid  worthy  Bnlc0hire« 

"  MS.  Deche.  US.  Datjgth.  »•  MB.  adeoque  velU. 

MS.  dielonm  eomilatuni.  **  MS.  ae  omiMm.  **  MS.  vo/eniem. 
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compellabant,  quod  imllus  eoruiu  sou  aliquis  oorum  nomine  vel  procura- 
tionem contru  dkuiui  couveutionem  verbo  vel  facto  veniret,  seu  veniieut 
qooviimodo,  nec  super  haan  eomm  sea  imuria  in  curia  regitfi  v«l  tBmd»  ad 
ecmim  lemedfann  aliqnid  impetnnnt.  Super  quibns  omnilroB  notaaui 
tunc  pTOoens  fuerat  lequisitus  ut  publicum  coniiceiet  instrameiitiiiii. 
Medio  vero  tempore  per  homines  Abendonie  A  Oxonie  monasterio  &  mona- 
chis  &  eorum  tenentibtis  de  die  in  diem  multa  gravamina  sunt  illata. 
Quinto  decimo  die  jiroxinio  time  sequente  per  veiierabilem  fratrem  sancti 
David  episcopum,  ad  iiiutauciam  prions  &,  aliorum  de  conventu,  eccleaia 
fait  recondliata  &  ad  atatom  fwi^www*  pro  nrallas  enoniiiiB  ft  polhttMnw 
wawgiriniB  natitnta. 

Audiena  autem  abbas  per  intemimtioa  totam  materiam  supradictam 
versus  regem  properavit,  sibi  exponens  sui  monasterii  desolationem  k 
regie  Bupplit  aus  dignitati  ut  ecclesie  que  sue  patronatui  subiacebat  pro 
iniuriis  sibi  illatis  dignaretur  secundum  leges  regui  sui  de  cougruo 
remedio  providere.  Dumiuus  autem  rex  presentibua  turn  multis  magna* 
tabua  istam  materiam  plmcimam  pondeiavit  ft  abbati  ammit  qnod  logavH, 
pBomittens  sa  per  ddibemtMmm  nd  concilii  qnod  petiaiat  impletmom ; 
et  statim  litteras  sue  protectionis  ad  proclamandum  in  comitatibaa  Betl^ 
&  Oxon'  vicecomiti  &  aliis  suis  fidelibus  destiimvit,  harum  seriem  con- 
tinentes  : — Edwardus  dei  gratia  &c.  C\uus  littere  Oxonie  k  Aboiidonie 
per  vicecoiuitem  facta  proclamatio  emulos  terruit  supradictos  &  eoruiu 
malitiam  compescuit  pertinacem.  Eodem  anno  die  dominica  pvozima 
anta  festom  apostolorum  KmoniB  ft  lude  per  preceptom  domini  Rgia  ft 
ngni  magnatom  ad  monasterium  suum  rediit  abbaa  siipmdietiia»  oomi- 
tantibua  com  eo  multis  uobilibus  ad  abbatis  protectionem  speoialiter 
deputatis,  viz.  domino  lohanne  Matrevers,  &c.,  cum  pluriniis  etiam 
armigeris  de  comitatibus  Berk',  Oxon',  Wilton,  k  muJtitudine  copiosa 
aagittariorum  de  foresta  de  Windsore,  Bernewode,  Shotore,  ft  Chilteme 
ft  midtia  aloa  pro  pace*'  congregatis.  Hi  omnes  apod  Offinctone  ad 
abbatem  congregati,  earn  ad  sumn  momwteriimi  bonorifioe  perdiLBenrnt. 
Quibusdam  de  malefactoribus  supradictia  de  villa  recessis,  quibusdam  aliifl 
in  villa  latitantibus,  multi  alii  per  ministroa  regis  attacbiati  ad  castrum  de 
Walingfonl  Hunt  y)erdu('ti.  Scdente  postea  apud  Walyngford  iustitiario, 
duodecim  de  predictis  malefactoribus  fuermit  suspeusi,  &  in  eodem  sexa- 
ginta  plurea  fuissent  damnati,  nisi  abbas  pietate  motus  Egidium  Pageham 
mum  annigenmi  eum  bzeve  de  mpenedeaa  ad  indieem  otfciiia  daatinaaieL 
Abatalfflnmt  pmdonea  hi  a  monasterio  de  Abendone  oentnm  psalteria, 
40  missalia,  lOOgiadalia,  12  codices,  10  decretalia,  10  calices,  20  vestimenta 
alba,  60  eapas,  40  rasulas,  thuribulum  &  candelabra  de  argento,  6  cyphos 
de  auro,  40  cuppus  de  argento,  100  pecia  argentea,  40  coclearia  de  argento 
200  mazereas,  100  carcosia  boviua,  1000  carcosia  multonum,  300  bacones 
paanoa  Uneoa  ft  laneoa  ad  valoiem  x.  libiarum,  prater  catalla  domus 
ft  eoolMle  ft  ipnna  abbatia  ad  valendam  m.  libianim. 

De  lohanne  Sutton  abbate,  qui  a  conventu  iBO  aceoiatiia  eat  de  materia 
discoidie,  euius  articulos  oontinet  hie  libeUuat — 

CSoram  vobis,  veneiabilia  pater,  domine  episcope  Samm,  qui  uuper 

»•  MS.  procuralionem.  .  "  MS.  Per  pacem. 
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pxercnisti  officium  visitAtionis  apud  monaRt<»riiiTn  dc  Abbetidone  geue- 
ralis^  tarn  in  capite  quam  in  menibris,  (liciiiius  k  proponimus  no.s 
frater  Odo  de  Subbertone,  Kobertiui  de  Auletone,  Kicurdiui  de  £lstoue, 
loliaiiiiM  SaaMiigtoiie  monacihi  Miudem  mouMterii,  quod  lioet  abbM 
notfcw,  dommiiB  lobaimM  de  Snttone,  freqncnter      dm  k  confratres 
noBtros  mouitus  fuerit  caritative,  seiiMl,  Becundo^tMtlbllBadllibitjs,  set- 
vato  plene  iuris  ordine  qui  in  tali  casu  requiritiir,  qnod  bona  monasterii 
nostri  non  consiimeret  nec  dilapidaret,  que  ])riii.s  contra  debitum 
offK'ium  professionis  &  suscepte  administnuioiiis  nimis  excessive 
consumpsit  &,  dilapidavit,  videlicet  cum  in  prima  sua  cieatione  mona- 
•torinm  nottrnm  «m  aliflno  totaUtar  exonemtom  ao  maiMzia  eoeleoe 
oobIm  miffioientn  inBtaimte,  et  in  pwnnia  nunMiato  ooo  nuioM  per 
abbatem  defonetnm  dkuaaas,  k  in  iooalibaa  ad  eatimatioiiiBin  o  mar- 
carum,  ac  xxxii  saccos  lane  preoii  rr  librarum  &  nmpHus  inuenisset, 
et  pret^r  consueta  recepta  pecuiiiani  non   modicain  vidolict't  de 
corrodiis  venditis  ccccli.,  et  de  quodani  tallagio  uuousueto  exacto 
ab  homagio  Lxxli.,  et  de  bosoo  vendito  cli.  et  ampUus,  &  de  portioue 
oonventna  in  peconia  namesata  zxmiti.  xvs.,  et  de  sabtractione 
pitandarnm,  piebendarum,  ft  afianim  consuetudinum  ad  conventum 
Bpeotanciimi  oo  librae,  &  de  centum  saccis  lane  venditis  pre  manibue 
cccc  libras  ad  damnum  ecclesie  noslre  cccr  libranim,  &  de  subtractione 
indumontorum  &  alimentorum  conventus  in  anno  prcsenti  ad  estima- 
tionem  cc  librarum  <^  amplius,  &  de  mutuo  a  diversis  ^  accepto  c  libras, 
pieter  alia  quamplnnma  debi ta  paxticdaria  oonventui  pcozvoa  ineognita 
leoepuset,  &  in  hiia  omnibne  eedeflia  nottra  adbuc  per  factum  nium 
lemanet  obligata  ;  idem  tamen  abbas  predicta  omnia  com  aliis  bonis 
wftQiffltfft^i  nostri  mobilibus  &  immobilibus  indebite  ronsumpsit,  dis* 
ttaxit,  &  alipnavit,  ac  eadem  inconsulte  administraiulo  iiionast<^num 
nostrum  quasi  ad  irreparabilera  ruinain  doduxit ;  veudidit  enim  blada 
ecclesie  nostie  circa  lestiun  sancti  Michaelis  cum  hoc  necessitas  non 
exepwet,  ft  temporo  caaoiiia  annone  cum  duplo  vel  triplo  precio  perenam 
indiscretam  providentiain  bladnm  alind  compamit.  Idem  etiam  abbaa 
oaristia  qnamconotisane  mentia&oile  previdere  potezant^dedit  Agathe 
nepti  sue  c  marcas  ad  marriagium  suuni  de  bonis  rommunibus  mona- 
sterii auctoritate  propria  sine  voluntate  &  consensu  conventus.  Item 
cum  a  domino  rege,  dudum  apud  Saxuiford  transitum  facieute,  abbas 
piedietua  de  iminibiia  eodene  nostre  cartis  ft  privilegiia  eonfizmandis, 
de  habendo  etiam  in  feodali  fiima  bondzedum  de  Okke  qood  mnltam 
valuiaaet  ecclesie  nostre  giatiam  obtinuisaet,  gratiam  tamen  leapnena, 
libertatem  ville  habendaro,  quam  semper  conventus  poeaedeEat^  in 
nullo  ecclesie  sue  proficiens  immo  eam  potius  gravans,  opposite  brevi 
regio  irapetravit.^'    Idem  etiam  abbas  ecdesiam  suam  per  corrodia 
vendita  circa  medietatem  iusti  pretii  etiam  tantum  oneravit  quod  buna 
moDaaterii  ad  salnfaetionem  eonmdem  sufSowe  non  poteiint &  (quod 

M8.«eMralB.  UB.  dimtMk. 

**  This  ehme  teenvi  to  be  nuaplaoed.  Fwliaps  we  ndi^  eonjeetwe  *  esegistet, 
carUti*  quam  .  .  .  potenat  tMiiitiwiile,  ft  teoqioce  .  .  .  oomiNmiit.  Idem  etiuD 
abbot  dedit  &c. 

BtndiagniittMnaMidSkttwesBOtsntaradintheCaiarterRollof  EdwavdlL 
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hcu  proh  dolor  iiia;.'iK  dolciKlum)  hospitalitas  <k  alia  opera  caritatis 
propter  luuuthcieutiam  iudcbite  Hubtrahuutur.  Idem  etiaiu  abbas 
eookaiam  saam  enormitec  kait^  in  venditione  centum  saoooram  lane, 
dettnietione  nemoram  notona,  quorum  pecuniun  no  reoeptun  mm* 
quam  in  ntilitatera  ccclcHic  nostie  convwtebat.  Idem  etiam  absque 
consensu  capituli**  corrodium  quoddam  filio  Walteri**  Burgey  de 
Sottone  ad  tcrminum  vite  eiusdcm  ronccssit  <fe  domuni  qiiamdam  in 
cemiterio  ecclesie  nostro  cuin  uiio  iiiagno  <  orrodio  lohanni  Moigne  de 
Clifton,  cadens  in  coustitutioneni  Octoboni,  Concilii  Oxonie,  &  illius 
oopituU  in  oonstitutione  Qemontb  Fape.  Idem  etiam  abbas  conceMit 
Henrico  Pareario  de  Badele  eetvicium  de  paioo  in  feodo,  nbi  prina  fneiat 
temporale,  in  exheredacionem  ecclesie  nostre.  Item  lohanni  Bona  de 
Sottone  ad  terminum  vite  tradidit  duas  \nrgata8  terre  de  raanerio  de 
Milton  ;  item  nia^istro  Petro  Coco  xx  acras  de  eodeiu  mauerio  apud 
Drayton  ;  item  Heurito  sulM  amerario  abbatis  terram  rusticalem  apud 
Wottone  Ubere  tcneudani ;  item  vicario  de  Codesdone  ^  quasdam  acras 
tecre  de  dominio  manerii  auctoritate  propria  &  one  conaenau  capHnli'. 
Idem  etiam  abbas  modum  antiquum  k  oonsuetudinem  in  ocrilaeione 
lobarum  &  penrionum  per  xl  mareas  k  amplius  annuatim  eioedit» 
quas  aiictoritntc  propria  talihus  coiifort  qui  iitilitatem  monastcrii  nostri 
in  niillo  procurant  wd  potius  eadf-m  iiiipediuiit  &  statum  coiivi'iitus 
ac  famam  depravarc  iiituutur.  Et  hec  predicta  ita  notoria  sunt  quod 
nulla  poismt  tefgivenadone  celari,  k  super  hiis  est  pubtioe  difiamatos 
apod  bonoB  k  graves  tarn  in  villa  de  Abendon  k  locia  omnibus  ciicam- 
vicinisquam  in  Universitate  Oxonic,  Aigitnr  per omnes partes auatsalea 
Anglie.  Et  idem  abl>as  sic  monitus  secundum  regulam  evangelieam 
&  omnem  iuris  cauonit  i  formam,  ut  se  super  hiis  rorrigerct  ac  deo 
&  mouasterio  nostro  quod  inultum  Icscrat  satisfacorct,  cum  dedignatur 
reprobans  nos,  non  curavit  audirc,  iicc  apud  eum  emu  duabus  partibus 
totins  eonventus  potuimus  profioere  ullo  modo ;  undo  non  valentes 
tale  domus  detrimentum  immo  quam  causam*  urgentibus  oonscientzis 
irrepaxabilem  tolerare»  vobis  dioccKauo  tiostro  k  ordinario  indica  et 
ecclesie  nunc  sfKM-ialiter  propimimun  &  denunciamus  premissa  omnia 
&  singula,  li<  t't  dicta  sunt  &  proposita  in  vcstra  visitatione  penerali 
contra  dictum  lulianucm  abbatem,  et  offerimus  nos  ista  si  necease 
fuerit  quod  notoria  sint  ex  abundanti  pro  bare,  &  petimua  ipaum  tan* 
quam  malum  probatum  k  peasimnm  admintstiatofem,  qui  in  tantum 
domnm  nostiam  iam  destaudt  quod  vix  temporibus  nostris  repara* 
bitar,  ne  tollun  confundat,  a  sua  ndministracione  totaUter  amoveri, 
k  probata  summaric  coTitm  oujii  'lilapidatione  suspirione,  quodlibet 
genus  alienationi-.  rcriiin  tcniiMjnilium  doiuu8,  ([uousque  discussum 
fuerit  de  veritale  sue  dilapidutiuuis,  t>ibi  iuterdici  vestro  oiHcio 
mediante.* 

Timens  veto  diclus  abbas  huj>cr  Ids  urti(  uli.s  decretum  episcopi,  regem 
k  magnates  placavit  muneribiui,  conim  auxilium  implorando.  Accuaavit 

•  MS.  Uwm.  "  MJS.  cuptluli.  •»  MS.  WaUen. 

«•  MS.  AMMme.  «  MS.  MfMU, 

"  Tliere  is  sone  error  here ;  sadt  a  wont  »»  mtnom  is  veqnind  instMd  of  f»mm 

caxuam. 
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enira  dictus  abbas  orga  regeni  &  magnates  Priorem  k  plurinios  alios  do 
conventu,  quorum  dictus  Prior  attachiatus  fuit  per  dominum  Hugoneni 
le  Speiiser  in  laouastorio  Abeudoiie  aiino  regni  regis  tunc  xiv,  k  coram  rege 
et  baionibiiB  apod  WeBtmonutdrinm  pleno  parilainento  est  prodnotns,  k 
per  qwffimdam  Mbitrium  videlioet  oomttis  de  Bidmunid,  dommi  Hugpnis 
le  Spenser,  donuui  Sar*  episcopi,  ft  abbatis  Badingie  nequiter  fait  ft  eallide 
condemnatus,  k  abbas  per  ixidicium  recupera\nt  totnm  suum  clameum  erga 
Priorem  &  convent  am  per  arbitros  supradictos  pecunia  suffocatos,  et 
Rtatim  dictus  Prior  fuit  abliatis  iudicio  commendatus.  Postea  accepit 
abbas  omnia  maueriu  cunventUii  in  manus  suas,  k  eorum  victum  k  vestitum, 
ptttancias  ft  alias  motiasterii  bonas  oonsnetndiiiis  Binoopavit.  Fnoiem 
verolohaimemapadChihibam  solus  in  GwtodiadetiBebat.  (^lodamaatetn 
tempore  cum  fortuua  raateriam  roc  odondi  Priori  ministravit,  nimio  dolore 
perterritus  fui^it  Al)b('ndoniam,  ubi  tempore  non  modico  abbati  k  aliis  suis 
emulis  resistebat.  Postea  circa  festum  sanctn  Lucie  iiitravit  abbatiam 
dictus  abbas  cum  lolianue  Brymptone  ^  vicecomite,  domino  Philippo  atte 
Beohe*^,  ft  domino  L>lianne  B•Ghe^^  magistro  Roberto  Aylestone  turn 
senescballo  Abbendonie  com  plurimia  aGis  annatis  cnm  magno  strepitu 
ft  tumultu,  k  reperunt  lobannem  priorem  hora  ft  domo  capitulari,  et 
versus  Schirbome  deduxenmt,  ubi  fere  per  dimidium  annum  fuit  sub  arcta 
custodia  mancipatus.  Extitit  illo  die  magnus  gemitus  &  ululatio  in  con- 
ventu, '  Veni  Creator,'  mereiites,  cantantes  multotiens  in  exrel^is,  &  ieiu- 
naverunt  per  totum  diem  usque  ad  vesperam  in  suis  aillictionibus  pro  suo 
Prioie  ft  statu  nionasterii,  d^  aoxiliam  imj^isndo.  Sequenti  autem  die 
conventns  dnos  pioettcatores.  fcatces  Bicaidiim  ABealey  ft  WiUelmum 
Rudebv  commonacbos  dicti  monasterii  ad  sedem  apostolicam  tcansmise- 
nmt,  ubi  bullas  quas  optaverant  inipetrabant.  Redeuntes  autem  a  cnria 
Romana  dicti  fratres  in  die  Annuni  iat  ionis  beate  Marie  cum  domino  abbate 
Westmonasterii,  cui  executio  bullarum  extitit  dclegata,  Abendoniam  j>er- 
venerunt,  ft  in  capitulo  lohanne  abbate  tunc  presente,  mitrum  ft  baculum 
ft  aUas dignitates  que  abbati  pertinebant  totaliter  seqnestrabant.  Abbatem 
etiam  ab  omni  administracione  tempotslinm  ft  spiritualinm  siuqpendebant, 
Priorem  vero  ad  statum  pristinum  revocai^o.  Ordinavit  autem  abbas 
Wtwtmojiastetii  Ricardum  de  Wynlty  suum  monacbum  usque  ad  adventum 
Prioris  monasterii  nostri  ^ubeniatorem.  Statim  vero  post  capitulum  abbas 
cum  suis  equum  ascendens  versus  Tadmertone  velociter  properavit,  ubi 
per  mensem  com  suo  oondlio  moram  tnodt.  IHe  aatem  Sabbati**  ante 
festum  apostoloram  Philipin  ft  lacobi  versus  Pompbret  ad  r^jsm  iter 
arrifMens  apud  Lillebume  defunctus  est,  ft  ad  monasterium  reductus  ad 
ostium  capituU  sepelitur,  amio  regis  Edwardi  secundi  xv«  ft  anno  domini 
1322. 

Yenm  de  aUote  iMoa 

Abbatb  Lnce  fun^tur  peipete  luce 

Spiritns,  atque  duce  gaudeat  ille  cruoe. 
BU  pnra  manus  fuit  et  senno  bone  sanus  ; 

Huno  puer,  hunc  sanus,  hunc  benedixit  anus. 

**  13  Daownlwr  1321.  MS.  Orynjrfone.  •*  MS.  Duh«. 

Tadnvirton  in  North  OxfofCbhitS.  •*  Sstwdajt  28  Aprii 
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Non  Iranc  camalia  dkqpersit  cura  feralis ; 

Mens  pia  plena  bono,  vox  fnit  alta  lono. 
Hie  eiat  eecJeaie  pia  HarUia,  Tioesque  Marie 

Servabat  die  mentia  amore  pie. 
Ut  sordes  lane,  mimdane  gaudia  fame 

Spemit ;  amorque  dei  semper  inhesit  ei. 
Auxit  opos  inultAS  domini,  terras  quaque  cultaa ; 

Cum  reliquis  douis  horrea  plena  LH>ni8. 
Ftovigpi  ouxa  BobecH  deUta  plnxa 

Bed^dit  abbatia  ptovidui   iUe  satis. 
Debita  preiata  sezcentis  annumeiata 

Maiois  extiteiant»  que  gEave  pondus  nant. 

De  Bicardo  primo  Auglie  rege  in  vita  Hng^nia.  Anno  domini  M  cxcax 
viotoriotns  rex  Bicaidas  iota  baliste  k  iacvdo  venenato  in  Hormannia 
letaliter  vuliicratur ;  cui  aooessit  Bothomageniia  arohiepiscoptia  dioens 

*  Age  penitenciam  &  confitere  peccata  tua  confidens  in  rrucifixo,  qui 
promptior  est  peccata  dimittere  qiiam  tu  peccatonim  veniani  postulare ; 
nam  improvisa  mors  in  ianuis  te  expectat '.  Mox  rex  in  verbis  episcopi 
prorupit  in  lacrimas  &  accersito  confessore  cum  magna  contritione  abeolu- 
ti<»iflm  meniit  obtinere,  piecepitque  sibi  pedes  ligari  &  in  altnm  snqMndi 
nodamqne  corpus  flagellia  oedi  k  laoeiaii  donee  ipse  pieoipeiet  nt  aOecent ; 
cumqiu-  dill  coderetur  ad  modicum  preoeptom  nluenint  4(  iterum  resompto 
spiritu  hoc^  idom  secundo  et  tcrcio,  morciitibus  cunctis  astantibus,  in 
abundantia  sanguinis  compleverunt.  Tandem  iu  se  revertens  precepit 
viaticum  sibi  ailcrri  &  se  velut  proditoiem  &  Lostcm  contra  dominum  suum 
couiunctis  pedibus  fune  trahi,  acceptoque  viatico  cum  magna  cordis  peui- 
tenda  adjecit '  liiseriooidia  dei  magna  est,  que  vult  onmes  salvos  fieri ; 
iustitia  taraen  recta  est  que  vult  omne  delictum  flagellari  k  puniri ;  verum 
in  misericordia  oonfidens  k  de  iustitia  timena  lego  cocpua  rasain  wnnibos 
corrodenduni  &  animam  meam  usque  in  diem  iudicii  igne  purgatorii  rni- 
ciandam  in  spe  miserirordie  dei,  in  qua  credo  me  posse  salvari  in  ilium 
diem  '.  £t  his  dictis  medico  tempore  supervixit  &  expiravit. 
B»iiiek€ailmdbii»deCkniiLi»Al^^  1006. 


The  Thirfy'Seven  Conclusions  oj  the  Lollards 

Thb  La^  doomnent  now  fiist  pubUshed  is  an  undated  manmoript 
which  stay  probably  be  assigned  to  x\w  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
oentury.  The  writing  is  on  both  sides  of  two  Bheets  of  stout 
paper,  the  upper  measuring  11|  in.  x  8|  in.,  the  lower  5}gin.  x 

in.  At  one  time  the  sheets  liud  been  pasted  together,  but 
the  junction  had  become  weak,  und  they  have  been  stitched 
together  with  black  thread  of  modem  make.  Th<-  ])a])er  is  partly 
damp-stained  ;  in  some  places  the  edges  are  frayed  and  tender  ; 
the  ink  has  faded  to  a  light  brown.   Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 

Mii.  prudeiu.  **  Probably  Twyne  n  innortion.  iiH.  kic 
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history  of  this  manuscript  before  November  1897,  when  it  was 
purchased  at  a  sale  in  London  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Green  of  Godwyn 
Lodge,  Clive  Vale,  Hastings. 

The  zzxyii  Conclusions  correspond  to  the  diapter-beadings 
of  an  EngUsh  teaotate  now  iiBuaUy  known  as  Ecduiae  Regimm, 
Of  this  work  three  manusciipta  are  in  ezistenoe.  One  is  at  the 
British  Ifosemn,  another  at  the  Bodleian,  the  third  at  l^jnity 
Collie,  Dublin.  It  has  no  contemporary  title,  and  is  anon3anou8 
in  its  original  form ;  but  the  Conclusions  with  which  it  deals  are 
ascribed  to  Wyclif  in  a  note,  written  apparently  by  a  later  hand, 
on  a  fly-leaf  and  repeated,  in  a  different  hand,  on  the  leaf 
following  :  *  Elenchue  contentorum  in  hoc  codice  Articuli  xxxvii 
Johonnis  [Johannis  on  leaf  2]  Wickliffe  [Wyclefi]  Anglic^.'  This 
work,  whose  homogeneity  was  taken  for  granted,  wau  edited  by 
J.  IMhaQ  and  published  hy  Messrs.  Longmans  in  1851>  It  is 
out  of  print,  and  copies  are  eztromely  scaioe.  The  autliorship 
was  ascribed  to  J<^  Purvey,  Wyelif *s  loilower  and  amanuensis. 

FooIiaU's  sfgamsntsfor  this  an  based  on  the  close  similarity  between 
Bedma^SegimmtaiAia)  the  Qensnl Mogne to  Wydif s  Bible* (6)  Pur- 

vey's  Confeaaion  in  1400,^  and  (c)  I*vingham's  collection  of  Purvey's 
Heresies.*  That  Purvey  had  some  connexion  with  the  Ecclesiae  Regimen 
aeems  highly  probable.  With  regard  to  Lavinghani's  evidence,  however, 
Forshall  and  Madden,  and  Shirley  also,  are  mistaken.  Richard  Lavinghain, 
a  Carmelite  friar,  wrote  a  short  account  of  Purvey's  heresies  eMraUi  de 
UUOo  §m  kamUeo.  It  is  dsimedtiiat  this  heieticsl  book  is  no  other  than 
BedeiiaeBegimm*  Two  iscts  will  dispose  of  this  identificatiMi.  (l)Lftri]ig- 
ham  mentions  marriage  as  one  of  Purvey's  heresies,  and  alludes  to  seven 
heretical  opiniona  found  in  his  book ;  but  there  is  no  opinion  of  any  sort 

*  Fonhall  profixMl  t  lu)  t  itle,  Remonatrano  mjaiiul  RomiJih  corruptiotu  intheChurekt 
ixddre.s!>fd  to  the  PcnpU  and  Parliament  of  Etujland  in  1395.  Now  at  the  end  of  the 
xii  (Jtiucliutiuiui  uf  (the  woU-kaown  serieo  presented  to  parliamuut  as  the  tuani- 
iailo  of  the  Lotbid  pwlj)  than  is  an  aUusion  to  *  anotlier  book  *  written  in  Bnc^h 
(, . .  istae  viateriae  .  .  .  "unt  tamen  largiiu dtelartUae  in  alio  libro,  H  mvltae  oUae  plures 
taktUter  in,  noatm  proprio  langiigio),  and  tbil  Fonhall  believed  to  boEedttiae  JUegimem. 
Tho  idBntifiiiMition»how>f<»,teonM  open  to  eovonJ  objootiong.  (1)  TiMmiaamadKed 
oontraat  both  in  spirit  and  subject-  matter  between  tbesu  xxxvii  Conclusions  and  the  xii. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  that  they  could  both  emanate  in  the  same  year  from  the  same 
political  party.  If  it  were  so  then  the  more  violent  Lollards  were  warmly  oommending 
a  maDifeato  pat  forward  by  the  obviously  more  moderate  section  of  thaiv  fKltj. 
(2)  Forshall  supposes  that  the  Latin  series  of  xii  was  for  tho  lloune  of  Commons,  while 
the  iilngUsh  tractate  was  for  the  House  of  Lords.  On  tlii»  point,  however,  see  this 
Rovbw,  xxii.  2»2  ff.  (April  1907),  wbwo  Ut.  Qronia  maintidno  that  tho  xii  wow  pra- 
sented  to  parliament  in  English,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  (3)  Then- 
were  i««voral  English  tractates  in  existeaca  at  this  period  which  have  since  been 
brought  to  light.  ThoniM  Anold'o  8d*d  EnfKA  Workt  of  Wyclif  appeared  just 
twenty  years  after  Foiahall's  edition  of  Ecclesiae  Regimen ;  and  among  these  the 
editor  included  an  anonymous  tractate  to  which  he  gave  the  appropriato  title  Tht 
Rejoinder  (iii.  454).  Thitt  tractate  offers  some  striking  parallels  to  the  xxx\ii  Con* 
ohiikaw ;  and  it  most  hem  been  written  bobm  ISSOk 

*  See  Forahall  and  Afadden's  preface. 

*  Fasciculi  Zttannjfum,  ed.  Shirley,  p.  400.  *  Jbid.,  pp.  383  aeqq. 

3  B  2 
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alx)ut  marriage  laws  in  Ecclesiae  Hegnihen.  (2)  A  direct  statemeut  ia 
lavingham,  Lx.  §  13,  may  readily  be  tested  :  Ilem  ^uod  Chrittiani  regea 
debent,  ko,,  .  .  .  fer  exmplum  quod  norral  Culnntii  libn  «i.  eap»  S  de 
OAem  impemlon  deponentB  loklnmem  xU  tt  iiutikmtt  httmm  ffo  tOo^ 
This  is  not  alluded  to  in  Ecdetiae  Segimen  ;  the  only  allttnon  to  Gtetreiuis 
(Ranulph  Higdeii  of  Chest»>r)  appejirs  to  be  that  in  xxv.  cor.  2,  cefening 
not  to  Pope  John  of  Borne  but  to  King  John  ot  England. 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  the  newly-found  manuBorq>t  con- 
tains merely  a  Latin  version  of  the  tractate's  chapter-headingn,  or 
whether  the  tmctate  is  a  commentary  on  the  xxxvii  Conoiusions, 

and  awain  which  is  the  earlier  document  ;  whether  the  manuscript 
is  fragnuMitary  or  tlip  tractate  composite  ;  and  if  the  C-ommentary 
is  later  tlian  tlie  Conclusions,  whether  the  (Corollaries  are  a  still 
later  addition.  A  triple  authorship  could  easily  be  supposed  and 
would  have  somethmg  to  support  it.  With  regard  to  a  dual 
authoTBhip  it  is  possible  to  speak  more  confidently.  Several  oon- 
sidoEations  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tiactate  is  not  homogeneous, 
and  that  the  xxxvii  Conduaitmea  LoUardonm  are  the  eariier 
portion.  The  inscription  in  the  manuscript  of  the  tractate  would 
support  this.  At  any  rate  the  writer  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
English  as  a  translation.  But  the  only  evidence  yet  available  is 
internal.  Too  much  weight  nuist  not  Ix^  piven  to  the  fact  that 
cveryConclusion  in  English  is  followed bysonu  sueh phrase  as  'This 
sentence  is  proved  by  \  &c.  If  this  occurred  after  each  Conclusion 
only  there  would  be  a  clear  argument  for  the  tlieory  that  the  writer 
was  supporting  a  known  series  of  Conclusions;  but  it  occurs  several 
times  with  reference  to  statements  made  in  the  OoroUaxies  also. 

1^  chief  argument  for  the  priority  and  independence  of  the 
Conclusions  rests  upon  the  veiy  striking  diffefence,  in  tone  and 
temper,  between  the  ConclusionB  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
tractate.  If  the  same  person  wrote  Conolusions,  Commentary, 
and  Corollaries  he  has  lost  his  self-restraint  at  the  end  of  every 
Conclusion.  Contrast  the  wording  of  iii  with  cor.  2,  where  the 
omission  of  preaching  is  said  to  be  worse  than  unnatural  vice  ; 
or  take  vii  along  with  cor.  2  (cf.  xxvii,  cor.  1),  where  it  is  suggested 
that  tithes,  &c.,  might  be  useful  for  the  army,  or  for  'relieving 
lords  out  of  debt  \  In  xv  there  is  a  guarded  statement  about 
the  Eucharist,  veiy  unlike  the  treatment  of  that  subject  in  tho 
Commentary  on  this  Conclusion  and  in  zzvi,  cor.  2.  In  zziz 
friendly  counsel  is  given  to  the  Friars  MsiMMcant ;  notice  the 
severe  criticism  in  cor.  2.  The  Conclusions  oiler  no  parallels 
to  the  tractate's  outcry  against  the  '  Song  and  use  of  Salisbury'  * 
(xxxvii,  cor.  1),  and  the  'yelling  in  churches  and  abbeys* 
(vii,  cor.  3),  or  'the  feigned  prayer  or  hideous  yelling  .  .  iti 
the  conventicles  of  gluttons  *  (xxxiii,  cor.  2).  A  remarkal)le 
feature  of  the  Conclusions  is  that  the  Pope  is  not  called  Auti- 
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chnst.  This  omttskm  is  supplied  in  the  tractate  frequmtly ,  with 
additional  epithets  such  as  'Guised  Bishop  of  Rome  %  '  Looifer 
*  Devil  incamate*  (xii,  cor.  1 ;  xv,  xx,  xzi,  xxiv,  cor.  2 ;  xxv.  oor.  2 ; 
zxvi,  XXXV,  cor.  1).  The  Conclusions  are  the  work  of  a  stanch 
Lollard  with  statosmaiilike  qualities  of  moderation  and  restraint. 
The  rest  of  the  tractate  Kuggests  the  outpourings  of  a  ranter. 

Before  finding  the  connexion  between  the  Latin  Conclusions 
and  the  tractate  I  had  formed  an  opinion  as  to  their  nature  and 
date.  They  seemed  to  represent  views  which  Wyclif  himself  had 
held,  Imt  had  foraakeii  for  othen  less  leetnuned ;  that  they 
reflected  a  LoDardism  which  had  adherente  in  the  diMing  deoades 
of  the  fourteenth  centiny ;  and  that  certain  facts  pointed  to 
c  1S83  as  the  time  of  their  appearance.*  This  qnestian  of  the  date 
is  now  complicated  by  the  connexion  between  the  mamuNfl^t 
and  the  tractate  ;  and  its  diRcuHsion  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  the  object  of  which  is  to  introduce  the  Latin  document  ' 
to  students  interested  in  the  Lollard  period. 

The  Latin  Conclusions  are  printed  below,  side  by  side  with  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  tractate,  Tlie  transcript  was  made 
by  Miss  A.  I*.  Barker  (now  Ifrs.  New)  of  Oxford,  and  it  has  been 
revisedwith  the  help  of  the  late  Br.  OoUins^Kflhop  of  Gibra]tar,Bnd 
by  Ifir.  Hall,  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  Tber  text  of  the  tiaotate 
I  have  revised  from  the  onjginal  in  the  British  Museum  (Ootton 
MS8.  Titus  D  i  ),  restoring  the  letters  |7  and  3,  the  abbreviations 
(indicated  by  italics),  and  the  original  punctuation.  Words  not 
represented  in  the  Latin  are  printed  in  smaller  type.  Li  the 
Latin  a  few  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks  have  been 
added  as  a  help  to  the  reader,  but  the  medieval  spelling  is 
retained.  U.  F.  B.  Cqmfston. 

CONCLUSIONES  LOLLAKDOKUM 

The  Jirsie  article 

1.  Sa(  ordotes,  levit«,  vol  e  uxati  procsti.s    dekenis    opir  curatis 

non  debent  seculariter  doniijiari,  shulden  not  be  lordis  bi  worldli 

do  iutelligeudo  quod  clerid  non  manere  to      undirstondiiige :  )>at 

asoolsiiter  bsUsbunt  nec  pUcita-  pcwati*  4  olezkis  shuldeii  not  %te 

buntnecconteiideatBeoalanfecirccii-  bi  matsnal  swsid.  neil«  pleete 

ttm  dominoft  secolaies,  au&nnfees  nei]nr  stiyuA  bi  worldli  maneBS 

ab  eis  dominia  teraporalia,  posaunt  ajens  temporal  lordis.  takinge  awei 

tamen  clerici   habere  bona   tern-  fro  hem  aeculer  lordshij>is.  uc).^elcs 

poralia,  titulo  elcmosme,  solum  de  clerlds  moun  hauc  temporal  godis 

qoanto  sunt  neceusaria  vel  ntilia  ad  bi  title  of  almese.  oenli  in  as  moche 

pcifioiendam  officiom  spiiitsle.  as  Iwi  ben  nedefol  or  profitable  to 

paifonne  heie  gostU  office. 

*  e.g.  BeUtAunt  in  i  suggested  Biahop  Spencer's  Cnisade  in  1383,  or  the  ftame 
%htiag  pnhto'a  mpimion  of  tiM  FtMnto*  Ririiv  fa  1881. 
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2.  Prelati,  sacerdotes,  vel  diaconi 
non  habebunt  ofiicia  secularia,  ut 
putA  Cancellariam,  Thesaurariam, 
cum  secreto  sigillo  et  alib  iu  curia 
secularium  dominorum. 


3.  Pkolati  et  ennta  ottendent 
exempk  aancte  convenacioiiiB  «t 
voraciter  predicabnnt  eTAngdiiim 
opere  et  aeimoae. 

4.  Frekta  vel  eonti  lUBiis  %ym 
et  commmeiites  bonft  Eoclesie  quae 

sunt  bona  pauperam  in  fastu,  giila, 
vano  apparatu  muudi,  cum  aliis 
vanitatibus,  sunt  fures,  homicide 
pauperum,  et  proditores  Ihesu 
Chxiati  et  aimjalieiiim  dtriatiaiUMram. 


5.  Prelati,  curati,  vel  sacerdotes, 
vel  quicunque  clerici  non  commit- 
tent  BTmoniam  per  precee  eunales, 
per  obeeqatnm  oovponUe,  nee  per 
munue  a  nuunu  vel  peeunuun  muuia- 
liter  datam  Tel  aliter  pcomiisam. 


6.  Eccleaie  parochiaies  non  de- 
bent  appiopnari  Mmdaater  ool- 
fegiia  et  maxiine  nligioas  dtritQraa 
nt  vnlgariter  lit  hHs  dielros  per 
mendaoia  et  enoree. 

7.  Populus  ( hristiauub  informa- 
tus  in  lege  Dei  per  fidcles  curatos 
ministrabit  eia  voluntarie  necessaria 
hnins  vite,  et  com  hac  poEobne 
fiddee  oorati  debent  hnmififcer  oon> 
tentaiL 


«i.  art, 

Nei))»r  prelati»  nci|>i'r  pieealM 
ncij^tr  dekenis  shulden  ban  seculer 
offiois.  jiat  is  chauncerie.  tresorie. 
priuv  soal  <t  opere  siche  seculer 
officis  in  pe  cheldr.  an/fir  be  •towMdu 
edonditiMttomidieef  belbw  aeeMkb 
ofkitehMM  wdMliB  ef  aoaoaiilis.  iMi|* 
b— occipiad  in  oojr  Moubr  offiee  in  lotdi* 
eonrlis.  most  whil  seoufor  men  ben  waUr 
eient  to  do  auohe  leooler  offiois. 

•  •  • 

m 

Fkelatie  ft  pnesti*   m  cniatif 

owen  to  aheewe  to  pc  puple  en- 
saumple  of  holi  hniyngp  &  to  prcche 
truli  pe  gospel  bi  werk  &,  word. 

iv.  Off. 

Prelatis  o)»^  euzatas      ben  onir 

gredi  &,  auerous  k  wasten  \>e  godis 
of  pe  chircho.  pat  ben  )>e  godia  of 
pore  men  in  pride  glotonie  &  lecherio 
&  nice  arai  of  pe  world  wij)  o|>er 
vaniteea :  ben  J>euis  k  sleeria  of 
pore  men  ft  tretooiis  of  iesa  criit 
ft  of  aymple  ciietene  men. 

art.  V. 

Prelatis  curatis  &  preestis  or 
what  euere  derkib ;  tikuieu  not  do 
symonie  U  ieaUi  preieaa  ne^iHr  bi 
bodifi  aenuee  nei)w  bi  |ifte  of 
bond  or  bi  niuny  ^ove  bi  bond  or 
bihi^t  by  hemailf  or  bi  meene 
pefMonie. 

art.  vj. 

Parish  chirchia  shulden  not  be 
approprid  matkiA  to  collegijs.  ft 
most  to  riohe  leligiooB  aa  it  is  don 
comounfi  in  ^eae  dales  bi  leeeyngii 
ft  errooris. 

Hj.  art. 

Cristene  puple  enformid  in  goddis 
luwc  l)i  fcij^fui  curatis :  owiJ>  for  to 
myiubtre  &.  goxxo  to  hem  wilfoUi 
neoeaaaiies  of  ]ris  fit  And  leijifnl 
eniatis  owen  to  be  apaied  mdneli 
iri)>  )ns  poieion». 
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8.  Necessc  quod  peccator  con- 
fiteatur  Deo  cum  dobita  contricioue, 
abstinendo  a  pcci  ato  ct  continuando 
in  virtute  quantum  suiricit  per  gra- 
ciam  ribi  datam. 

9.  Sicut  cx[)fdit  christiano  con- 
trito  oonfitpri  sua  peccata  fideli  I't 
discreto  saccrdoti  scienti  solvere  et 
ligaze,  dc  pericnlosiim  est  ignaxo  et 
•implid  oonfiteri  pecoata  ana  laoer' 
doti  infideli,  inscio,  et  avaro,  taper* 
bo,  «t  ooataaiio  Iheeu  Ghzisto. 


.  74a 

viij.  art* 
It  is  nedeful  ]7at  a  synnere 

shryvc  him  to  god  \vi|i  dtio  ron- 
tricioun  in  absteyning  fro  syunt;  & 
in  continuynge  in  vertu.  moclie 
as  he  anffisi]'  bi  grace  joaen  to  him» 

iz.  art. 

As  it  is  spedeful  to  a  crist^ne 
man  vorili  contryt  to  knouleche 
his  synnis  to  a  feij^ful  preest  of  good 
lyuynge  it  kimnynge  to  bynde  ft 
assoUe:  lo  it  ia  periloaa  to  an 
vnkunnyfige  man  eij^er  symple 
lettrid  man  to  knoulec  ho  his  synuis 
&  privy  worchingis  of  god  in  his 
Boule  to  a  preest  vnfei{?ful  of 
lyuynge  unkuunyngu  of  goddlA  Uw» 
ft  a  oonetomi  pneet  ft  pioud  ft 
oontrarie  to  jean  cmt. 


10.  Licet  yiiiaginea  que  repre- 
Bcatant  paupcriein  et  paasionem 
Chiisti  et  aanctoram  esse  possont 
lit  *libB  laioomm '  aeeimdiim  Gie- 
gorinm  et  alios,  tamen  ymacpnes 
false  que  repNssiitant  gloriam  rnnn* 
da  nam  ct  pompam  secuH,  ac  si 
C'hristua  et  alii  sancti  meruissent 
beatitudinem  per  gloriam  et  pom- 
pam aeeali,  sunt  *libii*  fald  et 
cotrigendi  vel  eciam  oombnzeiidL 


11.  Officium  regis  et  domino- 
rain  seoolaifiniii  ^[ood  sofficiwfitsr 
fandator  in  Sedptoia  saeia  Novi 
et  Voteris  Testamenti  est  excellentsr 

magnificandum  reprobando  errores 
et  iniurias  quas  rcges  ct  doniini 
faciimt  in  huiusmodi  officio  contra 
legem  Domini  Dei  nostri. 

12.  Predicandam  est  ct  constanter 
defandiimdnm  a  catholicia  piesbi- 


X.  art. 

pou)  ymagis  iaaa<I  truli  pat 
representen  verili  J>e  povert  ft  Jse 
passioun  of  jhwu  cnat  ft  opm 
seyntia  ben  Mai*  ]}e  boldaof  lewid 
mea  bi  gregori  ft  cipen  dootooria: 
nepelea  false  ymagis  \>at  repre> 
senten  worldli  gloric  &  pride  of  |>e 
world  as  if  crist  &  ojn'ro  seyntia 
hadden  lyvid  \)un  &.  deservid  biis^e 
bi  glorie  ft  pompo  of  )>e  woxld  ben 
ialse  bolds  ft  woi|ii  to  ben  amendid 
or  to  be  brent,  ms  bokis  of  opia 
erroiir  or  of  opin  enaie  •gsm*  ocistsM 
imp. 

xj.  art. 

pe  office  of  )7e  king  &  of  J>e 
iecoler  lordis  whidi  is  foonden 
soffidentli  in  boli  seriptare  of 
olde  ft  )w  newe  testament :  owi)> 
to  be  magnified  cxccUentli  in 
repreuynge  {""e  erroiiris  &  wrongia 
whiche  pv.  king  &  lordis  don  in 
suche  officis  agens  pe  la  we  of  god. 

xij*  Oft* 

It  is  to  preche  ft  to  defende 
stidefastli  of  cristene  preestis  ft 
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toris  ct  cliriKtiaiiis  laicis  quod  reges 
Christiaiii  ct  doiniui  seculares  ha- 
bent  potciitateiu  et  auctoritatem 
pnniendi  qtuincimque  pereonam 
notorie  delinqnenteiii  in  teem  snii* 
cciam  Epiacopum,  Archiej^soopitBi 
et  Bomaiittiii  Pontifioem. 

13.  Quauivis  licitum  sit  in  casu 
et  intezfioeie  mak»  GhxiatiuiM  in 
peocatis  obatinatos  quando  aliM 
peciret  iustida  [et]^  puc  icgni  neo 
aliter  peccatum  extingaeretur  via 
humana,  tanieii  hoc  non  debet  fieri 
nisi  ex  caritiite  et  aiu  toritate  Domini 
cum  alus  (.ircuimitauciis,  deducta 
saperbia,  zanoon,  et  vindieta  pro> 
prie  imuiie  ita  qnod  fit  poze  ^pter 
Deum  et  bonnm  commone  cnm 
oompaaaione  fraterna. 


14.  Quamvis  licitum  sit  iurare 
peK  CSreatoiem  in  oanaa  neoeaaana 
cmn  tribna  curoumBtanciia,  acilicet 

in  veritate,  in  iudicio,  et  iusticia,  ut 
patet  lereniie  4,  *  Et  iurabis,  vivit 
Dominus,  in  veritate,  in  iudicio  et 
iusticia,'  taracn  non  licet  iurare  fal- 
sum,  nec  veram  auperflue,  ucc  maio 
fine  nec  edam  per  creatuiam. 

15.  Sacramentum  Eukaristie.visi- 
bile  et  palpabile,  album  et  rotun- 
duni,  quod  nianibus  fraiifritur  ct 
dentibus  teritui  aacerdotis,  cat  panis 
qoem  fiangimiu  et  ooipna  Domini 
noatri  Ihean  CSuiati. 


16.  Non  est  poteataa  niai  a  Deo 
nec  Papa  habet  poteatatem  contca 

vcritatem  Scripture  sacrc  nec  potest 
licite  nliquid  ageie  contra  edifica* 
cioucm  Ecclcisie. 

'  Words  braoketad  have  been  I 


treu'c  .seculer  men.  \rat  pe  kinp  A, 
seculcr  lordia  ban  power  &  auctorite 
to  punshe  what  eoere  persoone 
tfaspaaainge  opinii  in  hm  londia. 
jNni)  be  be  bisshop  or  erohelnaahop. 
je^  A»  ]>e  biaahop  of  zome. 

xiij.  art. 

pougb  it  be  lefol  in  caas  to 
wane  it  sleen  eaele  cnstene  men 
obatinat  in  aynnia  whanne  lijtfal* 
neaae  k  pecs  of  rewme  sbiildo 
perisshen  ellis  :  &  syniie  shoulde  not 
be  quenchid  ellis  bi  niannis  wcie  : 
ue)>ele8  ]7is  owi]?  not  to  be  don  uu 
but  bi  chazite  k  auctozite  of  god 
wi]>  good  ctrcnmataiinoe  while  pcide 
k  zanoour  k  vemannoe  of  propze 
wzong  ben  put  awei  so  ^t  it  be 
do  pureli  o)iir  clcnli  for  god  &> 
(  omoun  good  vnp  due  coinpassioui» 
of  bri|>eren. 

art.  mUj. 

pough  it  be  lefol  to  aweze  bi  god 
almj^  in  a  nedefnl  cauae  wi)>  ytt 

ciroamataunds  in  tmpe  doom  & 

rijtfulncsse  in  )?c  iiij  c^.  of  jeremie  : 
uef^ieles  it  is  not  leful  to  swcrc  fals 
ncif)ir  trewc  supcrfluli  opir  in  veyn 
nei|}ir  for  an  cuil  endc.  uci)7)^r  bi 
a  czeature. 

IV. 

The  sacrament  of  )-c  autcer. 
whicb  is  whijt  &  round  visible  & 
palpable.  &  ia  broke  vdp  ]>e  hondis 
id  a  preoat.  &  is  chewid  wi)>  \c 
tee]>  of  a  praeat.  *  ia  mIm  wip  p« 
bodili  i^en  el  |)e  pnple :  is  breed  which 
we  breken.  &  )w  xtnA  bodi  of  onze 
loid  jheau  criat. 

art.  xt^jm 

No  power  ia  but  of  god  ncij^tr 
|)e  pope  ha)>  power  ajena  ]ie  tra|>a 
of  hoU  scripture,  xuipir  mai  lefidti 
do  ony  ping  ajens  edificacaooil 
opir  profyi  of  holi  chizchc. 

iflied  when  tlie  piq^  ia  tom. 
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17.  Legos  I'app  sunt  bone  ct  a  li- 
delibus  acceptandc  solum  do  quanto 
fundantur  expressc  in  Scriptura  sa- 
cn  ¥d  vivad  ndone  vd  de  quanto 
iMiUtant  ad  inteUectum  Scripton 
vel  obaervacionem  mandatomm 
Dei. 


18.  Obodiendum  est  iioinauu 
Pontilici  vel  alteri  onicunque  aicat 
bcato  Petro  vel  beato  Paolo  in 
licitia  et  edificatoriis  et  non  tdtia. 


19.  Nou  teuentur  tidcles  credere 
quod  Romaniu  Fontilex  nunc  mili- 
tans  vel  qaicunqae  modernos  habeat 
tantam  potertatcm  in  regimine 
Ecclc^ic  quantam  habet  beatna* 
Fetrus  vel  beatus  Patdna  a  Dondno 
conce8s[am].' 


art.  xvij. 
pe  \a.\vis  of  pc  popo  bon  <:odc  & 
owen  to  be  taken  of  fri|^ful  men. 
oouii  in  as  mocbe  as  po  ben  foundid 
e^reali  or  opinli  in  holi  scripture 
or  in  quOc  zeeBonii  )Nii  nud  not  be 
distried.  or  in  as  moche  as  po  ben 
maad  esi  to  vnderstonde  holi  scrip- 
tiire  k  to  kepe  goddia  heestis. 

 _■  •  •  . 

sn%j,  aft. 

It  is  to  obek  to  pe  bisahop  of 
lome  to  what  euem  cyir 
bieshop.  as  to  a&yat  petii  or  to  aejnt 
poul  in  leful  {^ingis  A  spedefol  to 
aalnadonn  ds  no  fer))ere. 

xix.  art, 

Cristene  men  ben  not  lioiden 
foito  bileoe.  pAt  pe  bisshop  of  some 
|Mit  lyni^  now  ju  deadli  lif.  o]nr 
what  eneze  deadli  biMhop:  ha)»  so 

f^reet  power  in  pe  gouvcrnaunce  of 
pe  holi  chirche.  hou  groot  power 
petir  eiJnV  poul  had  grauntid  oi  god. 


SO.  Non  tenentor  fidelea  ereden 
qnod  Bomanna  Pontilex  none  mill- 
tans  est  caput  iinivenaliB  Bodetia 
nilitantia. 


21.  Non  tencntur  tideles  credere 
qnod  Bomanna  Pontifex  nunc  mili- 
tans  est  membron  et  miniimini 
sauete  Bodesw  Dd* 


XXm 

Giisteno  men  ben  not  holden 
ioito  bilme.  pat  pe  bisshop  of  mme 

now  Ijnep  in  pis  peyneful  lyf :  is 
heed  of  al  holi  duiche  in  etpe. 

xxi.  art. 

Cristene  men  ben  not  holdc  to 
bilene  p&t  pe  bisdiop  ol  xomo  fat 
]eny|>  now  in  |ns  synfol  fif :  is  a 
membre  of  holi  chirche.  jc|t  pe 
leesto  membie  oi  holi  ohiidie. 


art.  xxij. 

22.  Nou  tencntur  tideles  credere  Cristen  men  ben  not  holden  to 
qnod  quicquid  Romanua  Pontifex  beliene.  p&t  whateoere  ping  pe 
vd  alins  qnicunque  none  militans  desdli  blsdiop  of  lomo  or  ony  o^ 
pretendit  se  ligare  vel  solvere  est  deadli  bisshop  pretendi)>  him  to 
ex  hoc  ligatum  vel  solutuin  apod  bynde  or  assoile  :  is  herfore  bound- 
Denm  et  Eodesiam  trinmphantem.    en  or  n»soilid  ancntis  god  &  pe 

chirche  regninge  in  blisse. 

■  AofiMwnUfaa  twice  and  aooradfchroi^tbtiieaMondtinMu  •  US.  Umi. 
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23.  Tunc  solum  Romanus  Ponti- 
>  fex  vel  alius  quicunque  veraciter 
ligat  vel  solvit  quando  sequitur 
iudicinra  Dei  mbllibUe. 


24.  Non  tenentui  fideles  ciedeie 

quod  Indulgencie  papales  sunt  vere 
undoquaque*  vcl  sine  errore  vel 
ineudacio  tacito  vel  expresao. 

25.  Non  teB«atiir  fideles  craden 
sine*  .  .  .  fiindacioiie  Seripture  vel 
racbnifl  infallihilis  quod  Petrus 
habuit  maiorem  potestot^m  ligandi 
et  solvendi  quam  ceteri  apostoU  a 
Doniino  predilecti. 

26.  Non  tenentor  fideles  credeie 
quod  omnis  detenninacio  Eodeeie 

Bomane  est  undequaqne  ^  vera  vel 
ab  Ecclesia  tanquam  artioolus  fidei 
capieuda. 

27.  QqS  .  .  .  Pontific*  .  .  .  qoi 
propter  snperbiam  vel  lucmm  tern- 
pozale  vuh*  


. .  preter  et  contra  intencumem 
dommoram  vel  fnndativiim*  .  •  . 


a  fWUlari  brachio  processerunt,  hie 
RuperbuB  prcdictus  Pontifex  Ro- 
manus perturbator  est  Episco- 
porum  et  aliorum  pielatonuu  et 
todaa  ngjai  niietri,  nam  manifeste 
•git  contra  deereta  antiqna  Ec- 
clesia que  dant  eleccionem  archi- 
episcopi  omnibus  suis  suffraganeis 
ut  inter  ipsos  oligant  meliorem  et  sic 
archidiaconus  cam  cleris  et  populis 

*  ?  undtcwifue. 


art.  xxiij. 
J)amic  oonli  J>e  bissbop  oi  ronic  or 
oony  o|>ir  byndi)>  or  assoiU)?  verrili : 
whanne  he  sue)>  )>e  doom  of  god 
bilore  goinge  )Mffc  mai  not  faile. 

Cristcne  men  ben  not  holden 
forte  bileue.  \>at  J?e  indulccHcis  of 
J>e  pope  bc/i  trewe  on  eche  side  or 
wi]7oute»  errour  or  leesyng  open  or 

MPVt  Of(» 

(Mstene  men  ben  not  holden 
forto  bileue  wi))outefi  opin  giaiind- 
inge  of  holi  scripture  or  of  nesoun 
Jjat  mai  not  faile.  ^at  sovnt  petir 

hadde  more  power  of  byndinge  A 
assoiiiuge  :  )^dkn  o)perQ  apostlis  gretli 
looid  of  east. 

Cristene  men  be»  not  holden 

forto  bileue  )N>t  ech  detenninadoim 

of  )7e  chirche  of  rome  is  trewe  on 
ech  side :  o\>iz  to  bo  taken  of  holi 
chirche  for  an  article  of  bileue. 

If  a  newe  oonetoiu  bisshop  <rf 
zome  zj8i|>  np  which  for  prido  or 

temporal  lucre  wole  jeue  at  his 
likinge  allc  beneficia  in  t^e  bond  of 
clergie.  $c  make  voide  fre  elecciouns 
&  ordiuauncis  of  ]>e  clergie  of  oure 
rewme  bi  title  of  patronage  buidis 
k  ajena  entent  of  faimdonria  k 
seeolw  lotdis.  which  elecdooa  k 
ordenauncis  of  patronagis  camen 
forj)  of  scculcr  lordis.  ]^i.s  proudc 
bisshop  of  ron)('  is  a  disturblere  of 
bi^hupiii  «Sc  of  o|7ere  prelatis  k  of 
al  owe  zewme.  for  be  do)i  opinli 
a)au»  aide  deoreea  of  ^  <diin4s. 
J7at  jeuen  Jje  chesigne  of  J>e  erche- 
bisshop  to  allc  his  suffragans  to 
chose  J>e  beste  among  h(  m  <fe  ^ 
crchedckene  wi]?  clerkis  &  puple  of 

*  MS.  illiftiMti 
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civitatis*  .  .  .  debit*  .  .  .  sccundam 
canones  iiifenores  cuiatos,  ut  patet 
in  decretis. 

28.  Rclij^iuiii  posaeiisiouati  ut 
mmiaehi  et  canonici  vivwiteB  Titem 
paiipffonfc  st  nmphottiik  ^puoteni 

et  contentari  debercnt  parvo  vkta 
et  vestita  proprio  la  bore  mannam 
adquisito  socundutn  eonim  regulam 
iuxta  quaiii  dicunt  beatum  fiene- 
dictum  et  bcatuin  Augustinum  reli- 
gions huiusmodi  stetoiaM,  et  in 
onuiibiiB  pzefenent  maiudata  Dei 
et  eimailia  Christi  propria  statuta 
mcionabilia  acceptando  solum  de 
(juaato  consonant  ct  farilitant  ad 
custodiam  mandatoruni  Dei  et  con- 
silionim  Ihesu  Chiisti  omnia  quam 
legnla  ma  dooet  ita  quod  in  onmibiiB 
salva  flit  Teritas  Bvangdii  et* 
legia. 


29.  Fratrc.s  quadrifarium  puititi 
qui  vocantur  rcligiosi  meadicanteu 
in  AqgjUa  debent  leliquis  religiosia 
humifiasy  simpliciua,  et  a  mondo 
elegancioa*  viveie  in  volnntaria  et 
altiasima  paupertate  ita  quod  aint 
laicomm  speculum  in  omni  sancti- 
tate  ac  abronunriacionc seculi  et 
vumtatifl  uiuudane  ipsos  opeie  et 
aermone  ad  oonversacionem  cele> 
atem,  hnmilein,  et  simpliGem  attsa- 
bendo. 

'<iO,  Presbiteri  simplicea  non  bene- 
firiati  apud  iudicium  Ecclesie  mo- 
derne  debent  contentari  simplici 
victu  et  veatitu,  devote  orando  et 
opraa  meritoria  pro  ae  et  populo 


}pe  cite  shnlen  paioeie  loirace 
cniatia.^ 

•  ■  • 

Keligioulio  possefisioneria  as  muu- 
Ida  ft  ohanona  ahvlden  lyiie  a 
pore  lif  a^ple  k  in  nate.  ft  tkei 

shulden  ben  apaied  wi)>  scan 
liflode  &  clo|jinge  gcten  wij?  here 
owiie  labour  bi  here  pnvat  rule 
which  )7ei  seyn  )7at  seyut  benet  & 
scyut  austin  maden  to  suche  reli- 
giouse  mew.  and  in  alle  ^ingi^i  l^ei 
ahnlden  aette  bilme  )>e  oomannde- 
mentia  of  god  ft  }>e  connseilis  of 
crist.  &  accepte  here  ownc  statutis 
reesouable  oonli  in  as  inoche  as 
]h>  acorden  &  disposcn  li^tli  to  )>e 
kepinge  of  goddis  heestis  or  of 
])e  oonnsMla  of  jhera  ciiat.  eo  (wt 
|m  txa)>e  ft  ftedom  of  jie  goapd  be 
aaaf  in  alle  |>iii98. 

xxix. 

Freris  departid  in  fourc  ordris 
}7at  beu  clepid  in  Ingelond  rcligiouse 
mendycauntis  or  beggeris :  owen 
to  lyuc  sympliere  ft  BtrntEece  ^an 
o]>ere  leligiouBe.  ft  furfieEe  fn> 
world  in  wilful  ft  excellent  povert. 
so  )xjt  J>ei  be  a  mirrour  of  leewid 
men  in  al  holinesse  &  forsakinge  of 
|}e  world  k  uf  worldli  vauite  in 
dtawinge  hMii  bi  wok  ft  wud  to 
henenli  oonTenaoiouii  make  ft 
aymple. 

Symple  prestis  of  ^  ohirche  jxit 
ban  no  beneficis  bi  doom  of  |)e 
chirchc  now  :  owen  to  be  apaied 
wi^  symple  liiiodc  &  cloj^mgc  in 
pretynge  deoontli  for  bnniilf  ft  ))e 


*  MS.  illegible. 

*  The  Article  suems  to  end  here,  but  the  commentary  begiua  with  the  wonLi  '  Al 
^siagranadUiaiiedMVMs*.  Of .  tbe  «lMiiig  words  of  the  Latta. 

'  Apparently  for  lihfHaA. 

*  Tba  manuscript  is  clear,  but  perhaps  w«  should  read  dongadiu, 

»  Beiora  oe  ahrenuneiocione  the  words  ef  ArmmeiMkm  were  first  written  and 
then  soofod  through. 
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ezercendo  el  quam  8uiQciuiLt  operi 
evangelico  int«ndendo. 


31.  u  Domini  temponles  debeat 
.  ezcoUenter  ocoKri  ut  indui  iusticia 
quo  ad  domini  et  homines^-  di- 
vites  et  pauperes  racionabiliter  et 
caritative  tractaie  teueutes  et  sub- 
ditos  et  &miikw  natim. 


32.  Servi  debent  humilitetTolim* 
tuie  et  fideliter  servile  dominia  mis 
non  solum  fulclibuB  aed  etiem  in- 
fidelibuB  et  pagania. 

39.  Indioee  et  reges  miiustn  de* 
beni  ease  nwtari  moribos  et  aoieiicta 
legis  divine  et  knmane  et  inate 

iodicare  sine  accepcione  personarum 
habendo  oculum  purum  et  sim- 
plicem  ad  Deum,  postponendo 
odium  et  amorem,  lucrum  Beu 
twreninB  oonunodnn  et  tunoiem. 


34.  Prelati  et  curati  dobcnt  cum 
summa  devocione,  puritate  ron- 
aciencie,  ot  ardenti  caritate,  con- 
ficeie  sacramenta  Errlesie  et  pru- 
dentar  et  fibere  ipsa  populo  ydooeo 
nuniatme. 


36.  Quanivis  mali  sanTtlote.s 
poasuut  veraciter  conficeie  omnia 
■senunenta  et  ipaa  devotis  muii- 
Jlrana  aalalmter  miniatmie,  tamen 
Ghnatiam  debent  non  auadpeie 


puple.  k  in  vsinge  medeful  werlds. 
&  in  jeuinge  tent  to  werk  of  Jhj 
gospel  as  moche  as  )7ei  suiliscn. 

» 

Seouler  knffia  ow«i  to  be  ounid 
o|Nr  ezcellentii  cIo]»d  wi)>  rijtful- 

nesse  to  god  &  men  bo))e  richc  & 
pore.   &  to  treete  reesonabli 
charitabli  here  tenauntia  k  aogetitf 
&  aeroantia  opir  bonde  men. 

Seruantia  owen  to  srnte  here 
lordis  mekeli  wilfulli  St  fei^fulli.  not 
oonli  to  fei|>ful  or  cristene  lordis : 
but  also  to  vniei)7ful  lordia  o)n> 
payuymjs. 

xxxiij. 

Iii^a  myniatris  of  |)e  king  o\)ir 
ct  o|Mn  Imdis  owen  to  be  npe  nie» 

opir  sad  in  vertuis  kunnynge 
of  goddis  la  we  &  mannis.  &  to  deinc 
iustii  wifH>uten  acceptingc  of  pT- 
soonis  in  hauynge  pure  k  symplo 
entent  to  god  &  in  puttmgc  abak 
hfttnde  k  lone.  &  e^eK  wynnyngc 
&«oridKdiede. 

Prelatia'A  curatis  <fc  ojjere  prrstis 
owen  to  make  \>c  sacramentis  of 
holi  chirche  wij?  souereyn  deuo- 
cioun  clennesse  of  conscience,  h 
gieet  bfennynge  of  oliuite  ft 
myniatie  ]h>  prndentli  ft  fieli  to  l^e 
pnple  able  herto. 

XXXV. 

I>ou}  euele  prcstis  raoun  make 
)7e  sacramentis  vejdli  k  mynistre  \>o 
helfoUi  to  deoont  men:  ne)»dea 
orwteiie  men  omn  not  to  xeaoeyue 
aacnmentia   iMi)rfr   dmym  urvim 


"  The  faulty  construction  of  the  first  half  of  this  Conclusion  compared  with  th« 
English  version  would  suggest  that  the  latter  repnuented  a  truer  text.  For  «U  and 
domini  read  ud  and  iominrnm. 
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saoramenta  a  notorie  symoiiiacis, 
foruicariis,  et  huiusmodi  viciosis, 
nou  contempnendu  sacramenta  vel 
8uppouendo  quod  taks  nou  poflsnnt 
vOTe  oonficera  aaonmenta,  aed  in 
detostadone  hmuamodi  viciomm  ut 
viriosi  ronfunduntur  et  agant  peni- 
t^nciaiQ  salutareui. 

36.  Pnlati  et  domini  temporales 
diligenter  vigilaient  ad  constitaen- 

dmn  ydoneos  prelates  et  curatos 
ct  presbiteros  simplices  noa  curato3 
si'cundum  repatacionem  Ecclesie 
moderne. 

37.  SecakritaBinoimlisttAquod 
unuB  aooipiAt  onmes  pioveotna  Ec- 
clesie sibi  ipsi  appropriate,  et  distri- 
hnat  ad  votum,  sive  gerat  debite 
oHicium  sive  nunquaiu,  est  omnino 
ab  Scclesia  depellenda  et  commune 

Ecclesie  cum  sustentadone 
•▼angeUca  socionim  ad  opus  evmn« 
gclicum  ydoneorum  est  humUiter  et 
veraciter  reeamendara. 


of  opin  8}'Tnoni(>ntis  lechouris  or 
siche  viciouse  inc/i  not  in  dispininge 
})e  sacramentiH  opir  in  supposinge 
])at  BQche  meift  monn  not  mako  ]m 
eacffomentia  veriU:  but  for  ab- 
hominacioun  of  siche  opifl  a^nnia. 
&  ]>at  siche  viciouse  men  be 
ashamid  4  do  helful  penaunoe. 

Pkelatia  ft  aecnler  loidu  ehulden 
wake  diligentU  to  oidejne  able 

prelatis  &  curatis  &  aymple  pr«stis 
\xU  hauen  not  emre  bi  couts  ft 
demynge  of     chirche  to  dai. 

Secolerteamongprelatis  ft  curatis 
so  \>at  oon  take  propirli  to  hymsilf 

alle  }ie  profitis  of  a  chirche.  &  de- 
parte  po  as  hym  likij'.  whejjir  he  do 
truli  pe  gostU  office  or  nai :  owi]) 
to  be  cast  out  Tttirli  awd  fro  hoU 
diiiobe  ft  goosman  In  comoiiii 
susteyniningc  of  fclowis  bi  foime 
of  l^e  gospel  yat  ban  able  to  p«r- 
forme  f>e  office  of  gospel  in  good 
lyuyngo  A  fre  prcchingo  owip  tO  be 

taken  ajen  mekeli  ft  truli. 


'Pipes'  of  Rolls 

A  ci^KAR  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  I  advanced  in 
the  April  number  of  this  Review,  that  the  '  pipes  '  of  a  roll  of 
nccounts  were  the  individual  membranes  or  strips  of  parchment, 
appears  on  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  Enrolled 
Customs  Accounts  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  no.  14,  f.  21,  where 
wo  are  referred  for  an  account  that  ought  to  have  been  given 
before  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  '  pipe '  ( Vide  in  prineipio 
pipae  proxime  gejttaUia) :  and»  aooordlogly,  at  the  top  of  t  22, 
we  have  exactly  the  miaplaoed  aooount.  It  will  be  notioed  that 
the  word '  pipe  *  is  applied  as  well  to  the  membranes  of  a  customs 
aooount  as  to  those  of  a  pipe  roll  specially  so  called.  I  may 
mention  that  one  of  the  accounting  parties  was  one  John  '  Wyl- 
liurghfosse  of  Boston,  This  should  be  an  early,  if  not  the 
earliest,  form  of  the  honoured  name  of  Wilberforce. 

J.  U.  Ramsay. 
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A  Legend  0/  Sigismund's  VisU  to  Englaftd 

Thb  Jeeus  College,  Oxford,  MS.  29,  ff.  1-143,  contains  a  Chronkon 
Begum  Aiigliae,  which  begins  with  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder 
and  extends  to  1445.   A  oontemporaiy  numbering  shows  that 
sixty-eight  pages  are  lost  at  the  beginning.  All  but  the  last  leaf 
is  written  on  paper  ;  the  final  sentence  for  the  reign  of  Henry  V 
sppeacs  at  the  top  of  the  last  leaf  (of  parchment),  and  on  the 
reverse  there  is  written  in  the  same  hand  a  short  notice  of  the 
reign  of  Henrj'  VI,  coming  down  to  his  marriage  in  1445,  and 
ending  :  '  Tunc  dux  Ricardus  Ehoraceiisis  crat  Kegens  Francie.' 
This  seems  to  ])oint  to  1447  as  the  probaljle  date  of  the  compila- 
tion, after  Richard's  recall  and  before  the  loss  of  Normandy. 
The  only  part  of  the  chronicle  which  I  have  examined  is  that  for 
1390  to  1445.  This  fills  less  than  three  leaves.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  late  compilation  of  this  kind  would  oontain  much 
of  value.  It  is  clearly  meant  for  a  summary  of  prominent  emits 
set  down  without  regard  to  chronology ;  it  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  borrowed  directly  from  any  extant  chronicle.  The 
coronation  and  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  fill  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  two  pages  devoted  to  Henry  IV.    One  sentence  is  note- 
worthy with  regard  to  the  battle  :    '  aeiebus  hino  inde  prope 
Salopiam  in  campo,  qui  Boleuelde  dicitur,  constitutis.'  Dr. 
Wylie  ^  quotes  '  apud  beilum  de  Boletield  in  villa  de  Harlescot ' 
from  an  Inqufsitioii  of  1416-17.  A  third  instance  of  the  name 
'  BuUeield  *  occurs  in  a  north-country  chronicle  in  the  Harley 
MS.  3600. 

The  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V  is  of  no  interest 
except  for  the  final  passage  printed  below.  The  idea  that  Sigis- 
mund  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  tribute  is 
of  course  sufficient  to  stamp  the  story  as  a  late  invention.  But 
in  the  allegation  that  he  sought  to  inquire  by  wliat  title  the 
English  king  lield  his  lands  we  seem  to  have  an  echo  ot  the  earl 
of  Ormonde's  story  that  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  met  the 
emperor  at  Dover  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  did  not  suffer  him 
to  land  till  he  had  disclaimed  any  right  to  exeroise  is^wrial 
authority  in  England.'  Ormonde's  stoiy  was  reproduced  through 
the  Translator  of  livius  by  Holui8hfid,'andso  has  become  papular. 
It  was  given  in  a  somewhat  dififerent  form  by  Robert  Redmayne,* 
who  relates  that  Sigismund  was  not  aUowtnl  to  land  at  Calais 
until  he  had  given  the  required  assurance  t<j  the  earl  of  Warwick 
as  captain  of  the  town.   John  Roua^  relates  that  Sigismund 

*  £reN«y/F,LS0O.  *  Knt  EngliA  Li^  tii  Htmf  V,  Vl» 

»  Chron.  iii.  S.'..  *  Mftnorials  of  Henrf  V,  pw  49. 

*  Warwick  Roll,  in  iStnitt's  MuHnert  and  Ctutoma, 
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wished  to  give  Warwick  the  heart  of  St.  George,  but  that  the 
earl  decUned,  '  saying  that  the  delivering  of  it  by  liis  own  person 
should  be  more  acceptable,'  and  that  afterwards  the  emperor 
offered  the  holy  heart  himself  at  W'indsor.  The  chronicle  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  acoount  of  Sigismund's  recep- 
tion iB  probably  The  BnU,*  Sinoe  the  tomb  of  Henry  V  was 
not  finuiied  till  after  1488,'  the  last  aentenoe  of  this  extnot  may 
indicate  the  late  date  of  the  duonide.        C.  L.  KmomBO. 

Tempore  istius  Regis  Henrici  Si^n.snmn4us  Imperator  Romanoruin 
venit  in  Angliain  tributuin  j>eterp  a  dicto  Rege  Henrico,  ot  de  quo  tenebat 
terras  suas  diligenter  inquirendo.  Cumque  hoc  audisset  prcdictus  Rex 
extracto  euse  Imperatori  dicit :  Quod  a  nuUo  hominc  vel  principe  tenebat 
niai  per  solum  gladium.  Quod  Imperator  aiidiens  deinceps  non  petioit 
tiilmtiini,  aet  precipne  dflsldenbat  vt  fini  poaaet  101m  de  la  Gfurtnie ; 
quod  mox  Bex  oonoessit,  et  sic  factum  est.  Postea  dedit  Imperator 
Hflnucico  Begi  cor  aancti  Geoigii  martins,  quod  vsque  hodie  apud  Wynde- 
sore  conseruatur  et  veneratur.  Set  quoraodo  Imperator  receptus  fuerit  in 
Anglia  in  cronica  legat,  qui  voluerit  cognoscere,  et  ibi  inueniet  quomodo 
Rex  per  seipeum,  duces,  comites  et  barones,  arckiepiscopi,  episcopi, 
abhates,  et  popuU  vtriiiBqiae  sezos  tarn  zeneieater  et  dfigno  honoie  earn 
ealutauemntt  et  quomodo  ad  hoepitinBi  sunm  dmenmt.  Bex  veio  Henri- 
cua  anno  Regm  auo  iz  ol»tt  in  Fkanoia  et  aepiiltaa  eat  apod  Weat^ 
in  tumba  aigentea  et  deaorata. 


CromweU  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 

Qns  of  the  ohaigeB  Lndlow  brings  a|{aJnst  Cromwell  is  that  he 
endeavoured  to  force  Vane  into  political  oomplianoe  by  l^al 
oppression.  After  Vane's  releaae  from  Cansbrooke  in  December 
1G5G.  says  Ludlow,  CromweU,  perceivjiig  that  imprisonment  did 
not  make  Vane  submit, 

privately  encouraged  some  of  the  army  to  take  possession  of  certAin 
forest  walks  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  near  the  castle  of  Raby,  and  also 
gave  order  to  tlie  attorney-general,  on  pretence  of  a  flaw  in  his  title,  to 
present  a  bill  against  him  in  the  exchequer.  This  w.is  designed  to  oblige 
him  to  expose  his  title,  which  if  they  could  get  done,  tliey  doubted  not 
by  the  ciaft  of  the  lawyers  to  find  aome  defeet  in  it,  wheieliy  it  was  hoped 
he  would  be  forced  into  a  eompliance :  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was 
privately  mformcd  that  he  should  be  freed  from  this  or  any  other  inqubi- 
tion,  and  that  he  should  have  whatsoever  else  he  woukL  desire,  in  caae 
he  would  comply  with  the  present  authority.^ 

• 

*  «d.  Brie,  pp.  MO-I ;  Mea]aoOI«wi»aIwo/£oMfeii,pp.  1S4, 19S. 

'  Cf.  Cat.  Pat.  HoUs,  Henry  VI.  iii.  197. 
'  Ludlow's  Mtmoirtt  ed.  1894,  iu  30. 
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In  the  next  generation,  soon  after  the  pubUeatioii  of  Ludlow's 
Memoirs,  an  anonymous  contemporary  critic  attempted  to 
vindicate  the  Protector  from  this  charge,  accusing  Vane  of 
oppressing  bis  tenamtB  And  ne^hboun,  and  stating  that  the 
PM)teotor*8  government  was  obliged  to  intervene  to  protect 
their  rights.  The  answer  rons  as  foUows : 

Raby  Castle  was  in  the  Crown,  one  of  the  linest  royalties  in  tli»'  north 
of  England,  assigned  King  Charles  with  other  lands  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  tiie  aai^rt  of  his  fsmilj.  Wh«i  come  to  the  Ckown,  the  Psiliaineiit 
not  snpplTiiig  him  to  csnj  on  the  SpaniBh  war,  m  they  had  promised 
both  his  &ther  and  self,  he  was  obliged  to  assign  it  over  to  some  citizens 
for  a  summ  of  money,  giving  them  power  to  lett  leases,  &c.  Old  Sir  Henr}' 
knowing  this  to  be  a  considerable  purchase,  agreed  with  the  citizens  for 
their  interest,  and  then  got  it  conhrmed  to  him  by  the  King  upon  ea^ie 
trnns,  we  may  well  presume  facilitated  too  1^  some  iuidep>valuing8,  for 
when  entertained  there  in  his  ocpedition  against  the  Scots,  and  finding 
a  magnificent  structure,  according  to  that  old  way  of  building,  he  pleasantly 
told  him,  Sir  Henr}',  '  This  is  more  than  a  heap  of  stones.'  When  Cromwell 
gave  the  Rump  their  quiettis,  those  few  of  them  who  had  country  seats 
retired  thither,  this  Hen.  the  2*1,  his  father  lieing  a  little  before  dead,  to 
Kiihy  Castle  ;  where,  because  prohibited  to  do  it  any  longer  in  his  govern- 
ment, he  tyrannis*d  over  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  obliging  the  former 
to  take  new  leases,  as  not  allowing  those  tfa^  had  from  the  citis^ ;  and 
seiz\l  tipou  an  estate  to  the  value  of  £200  per  annum,  which  had  been 
purchas'd  by  a  charitable  gentleman  out  of  the  Mannor  and  given  to 
the  parish  of  Stanthorp,  for  relief  of  the  poor,  support  of  the  Free  School, 
and  repair  of  the  Church  ;  with  many  such  Uke  arbitrary  encroachments, 
according  to  the  plenitude  of  his  self-wiU'd  power.  The  people  we  may 
imagine  could  not  long  brook  such  usage,  but  at  length  took  so  much 
oontage  as  to  petition  Cromwell  for  relief,  who  referr'd  it  by  especial 
recommendation  to  his  Commissioners  of  the  Seal,  and  they  finding  matter 
of  fact  true,  did  the  tenants  right,  to  the  great  dissatbfaction  of  this  Lord 
Paramount.- 

This  answer  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Vane*s 
olaim  to  the  foieet  kuds  in  question  or  the  nature  of  the  defects 
alleged  to  exist  in  it.  However,  there  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library 

a  couple  of  documents  which  elucidate  the  matter.  One  is  a  paper 
in  the  Carte  MSS.  (Ixxiv,  f.  16)  which  is  endorf^od  '  Sir  Henry 
Vane's  answere  conceminge  his  lands  in  the  Xoith.  Novem.  6^'', 
Ififi.')  '.  The  other  is  an  opinion  on  the  case,  pos.sihly  by  the 
attorney-general  of  the  time,  but  it  is  neither  dated  nor  signed,  and 
is  evidently  a  copy  only.  This  is  Kawlinson  MS.  A.  Ixi,  f.  102, 
that  is,  it  is  one  of  the  documents  amongst  Thurloe's  correspon- 
dence which  were  not  printed  by  the  editor  of  his  papers.  What 
the  final  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  or  whether  the  case  actually 

■  Begrades  No  Saintt,  1700,  8°,  pp.  99,  ItiO. 
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came  before  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  dfKmments  do  not  show. 
But  they  seem  to  prove  that  Ludlow's  account  of  the  matter  18 
very  far  from  being  a  correct  lepieaentation  of  the  facts. 

C.  H.  FmTH. 


The  forrest  of  Tisdale  in  the  Bishoprii  lc  of  Durham — to  deiiiaiul  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  what  grant  he  hath  of  it,  or  el^  to  account  for  the  prohtts 
of  it  for  15  yea  res  past. 

Sir  Hen^  Vane  saith  the  2  Oastlee  and  the  6  paikes  wen  granted 
to  bis  father  by  a  speciall  grant,  and  not  fiom  the  Cit^  ?riuoh  grant  (if 
there  be  cause)  he  will  produce. 

For  the  forrest  of  Tisdale  it  is  divided  into  3  parts  at  3-7''*  ancient  rent 
and  scverall  teuementii  compreheuded  within  those  ancient  rents,  which 
be  derives  from  the  Cittye  of  London.  Langdon  chase  and  the  common 
of  manj  1000  acres,  ^eze  is  a  lodge  called  WaUens  Lodge  and  other 
houses  where  the  keepers  lived  heretoiofe.  There  is  an  raolosue  oaUed 
Tinckleis  mccddow  of  about  100  acro^^  for  hay  for  the  deer :  This  is  that 
which  is  pxoptcd  in  the  cittye  grant  from  the  crowne,  and  of  which  he  claimen 
only  the  Keepershipp.  The  other  3  divisions  of  the  forrest  is  granted  in 
termniis  in  the  patent. 

There  are  twelve  score  gates  which  are  lett  for  5*  each  by  the  under 
Keeper. 

II 

May  it  please  your  Uighncs. 

Upon  perusal!  of  the  letters  pattents  and  records  sent  to  mo  from 
Mr.  Secratary  Thurloe  I  doe  finde  the  case  in  reference  to  Sir  Henry  Vane's 
pretence  to  the  Forrest  of  Teasdale  to  be  as  followeth. 

The  late  King  Charles  in  the  i^h  yeare  of  his  raigne  granted  to  fewer  25**  Sep- 
dttiacos  of  London  (amongrt  many  other  lands  to  the  valve  of  12000^*  ^t^^, 
per  annum)  AH  those  lands  and  tenements  witli  the  appurtenances  in 
Newboggin  and  Middleton  or  either  of  them  within  ^e  Forrest  of  Teusdalc 
within  the  dominion  of  Barnard  Castle  in  the  tenure  of  George  Bowes  &c., 
(except  and  reserved  out  of  that  grunt,  libertie  and  jurisdiction  of  Forrest 
and  Chase,  us  to  the  Forrest  of  Teeadale  and  the  Chase  called  Marwood 
hagg.  And  except  all  Forrests  and  Chaces,  and  all  Parks  now  used  and 
stoced  with  dears,  and  there  are  also  amongst  many  other  smaller  matteri 
partionlarly  ezoepted. 

(East  Park 
West  Park 
Middle  Park,  all  inclosed  with  stone 
walls. 

The  spring  and  little  Park  adjoyning  to  the  Osatk  waUi  conteyninge 
about  turn  acres. 

The  Cony -garth  and  Warren  in  Raby  Castle. 

Barnard  Castle  and  the  scverall  Uberties  of  rctorne  of  writts  &c. 
Jurisdicdon  of  Forrest  and  Qiaoe  as  to  Teesdale  Forrest,  Alarwood  and 
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iill  Advowsons,  Rectories,  Mynes  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Waneii  and 
demesne  lands  holoiit'ing  to  the  Castle. 

Libcrtiti  oi  i^  orrest  aud  Chace  in  Langley  Forrest. 

/BEoadPtoktt 


Three  Rtrks  within  the  dominion 


1  July 
10  Car. 


Bzonde  Park  aUas  Hairwood  Fade 

  Colt  Parke 

of  Barnard  Oaatlo  \  yfr&y  Close,  and  some  other  small 

parcells  of  land,  and  many  fee 
farm  rents. 

[I.  iq2<>]  The  cittizens  of  London  afterwards  in  the  10th  yeare  of  the  said  Kinge, 
bazgaiiie  and  edlawaypatt  of  liioiaidMiuiiioiin  and  lands  for  90MI  lit.  Si. 
to  the  said  Sir  Heniy  Vane  and  his  heives,  in  whidi  deede  the  same  ezoep- 

(  ions  are  recited  and  made,  and  as  many  fee  fazme  zents  upon  that  part 
of  the  lands  })y  them  sold  amounts  to  189^  per  annum  or  thereabouts, 
besides  some  other  rents  alsoe  excepted  upon  the  King's  first  grant  and 
not  sold  by  the  cittizens. 
148^1001-  Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Yane  procures  a  grant  from  the  King  of  the 
hetUOur.  giQi^of  jf^^gi^,  of  ^g<0ijQBtB  and  CSuifo  Keeper  of  his  Foifests  and 

Parks  and  WMiena  within  the  dominion  of  Barnard  Oastle  in  the  Bishop- 
bxicke  or  County  of  Durham,  then  or  late  parcell  of  tiie  said  dominion  of 
the  said  Barnard  Castle,  To  have  to  him  and  his  heires  males  of  his  body 
aft^r  the  death  of  William  Bowes  (then  present  keeper  for  his  life)  since 
deceased. 

And  the  King  by  the  said  letters  patients  further  granted  the  keeper- 
ship  and  oflKce  of  CSheifo  Keeper  of  his  Foncat  of  Teasdale  and  his  CShaae  of 

Marwood-hagg,  with  the  rights,  liberties  and  appurteoanoes  to  ejEBgoiee  the 
said  office  by  himselfe  or  sufficient  deputy  and  fully  as  any  kee{)er  formerly 
had  donne,  and  granted  also  the  like  fees  and  wages  as  to  others  formerly. 

Aud  in  the  said  letters  patients,  Sir  Henry  Vane  doth  covenant  to 
kccpe  all  the  bowses,  and  lodges  in  the  said  Forrests  and  (.  haces  iu  good 
repaire^  and  fceepe  and  store  the  same  mtii  convenient  nomber  of  deess 
for  his  Uajestie's  pleasore,  and  to  preserve  all  the  lands  meadowes  and 
pastures  woods  and  underwoods  att  his  owne  charges. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  now  late  deceased,  under  colour  of  theis  two  grants 
(the  first  of  which  excepts  the  Forrest,  the  second  only  grants  the  office 
of  Kee|M;r  commonly  called  in  those  parts  the  Bow-bearer)  for  about 
14  yeares  last  past  hath  taken  the  rents  issues  and  profitts  of  the  said 
Forrest  and  all  the  Oiaoes  Farks  and  Warrens  therein,  and  otber  excepted 
premisses  ii*i*w»gi*>g  to  the  Cbmmon  Wealth,  to  his  owne  use,  hadi  taken 
kild  and  disposed  of  aU  sorts  of  dears  redd  and  fallow  at  his  owne  pleasure, 
and  hath  also  taken  upon  him  the  ownershipp  and  freehold  of  the  soile  of 
the  Sivid  Forrest  and  Cliaces,  and  hath  Ic^ised  out  severall  parcells  of  the 
same  to  under  tenants  under  his  hand  and  scale  whereby  he  hath  raised  great 
summes  of  money  by  way  of  fynes,  and  hath  by  his  agents  and  under- 
l^pers  received  in  and  now  keeps  sodt  nvmher  of  sheepe  and  catteU  at 
gist  rates,  and  inclosed  soe  much  to  private  uses,  tiiat  the  nomhor  of  deeis 
is  diminished  and  allmost  destroyed. 
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Sim  Soman  Laws,  By  E.  G.  Habdt,  D.Idtt.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Pnas, 
1911.) 

In  thn  work  Dr.  Hardy  tiaoalatea  the  leges  eottded  Aeilia  Bepetan- 

(larum,  Agraria,  Antonia  de  Terraessibua  Maioribug,  Municipii  Taientim, 
Rubria  dc  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  lulia  Municipalis.  Introductions,  notes, 
appendices,  and  an  excellent  index  are  also  provided,  and  the  whole  work 
ia  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  subsidia  for  the  study  of  Koiium 
law  and  history.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  Dr.  Hardy  has  not 
made  liis  introdndaons  a  Utile  longer  and  clearer.  He  assumes  an  amount 
of  knowledge  in  bis  reader  whieh,  if  actually  possessed,  would  render  his 
introductions  superfluous.  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  him  because 
he  does  not  stop  to  explain  the  ordinary  technical  terms  of  Roman  law ; 
but  it  should  not  be  necessary,  for  instance,  to  read  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  equestrian  courts  in  order  to  understand  the  introduction  to  the 
Lex  Aeilia.  The  younger  student,  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  will 
he  hopdesdy  conftued  1^  the  way  in  which  two  S^rvilian  laws  are  men- 
tioned on  pp.  3  and  4.  He  will  fail  to  understand  why  the  jury-lists 
should  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year  because  the  iUustres  equUei 
and  those  included  in  the  ccnturiae  equitinv  were  f>\(  luded  from  tliem. 
He  will  be  entirely  unable  to  follow  the  argument  as  regards  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Lex  Aeilia  with  the  lex  iudiciaria  attributed  to  Gracchus. 
Dr.  Hardy,  by  the  way,  will  not  have  it  that  Caepio's  Lex  Servilia  of 
106  B.a  was  passed,  uid  seems  to  doubt  whether  it  was  even  proposed. 
But  CScero  {Brvt.  161)  says  distinctly  that  L.  Crassus  delivered  a  great 
speech  in  support  of  the  Lex  Servilia  of  106;  dsewhere  (de  Inv.  i.  92) 
he  remarks  that  ofTencc  will  certainly  be  given  *  si  quis  apud  equites 
Romanes  cupidos  iudicandi  Caepionis  legem  iudietariam  laudet '  ;  and 
Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  GO)  describes  the  lex  Servilia  as  restoring  the  indicia 
to  the  senate.  There  is  another  point  in  the  introdnotion  agsinst  whrah 
4»bjeotion  may  be  faidy  brought  We  read  on  p.  4 — 

I  do  not  attaoh  ttmeh  importanoe  to  the  fMt  that  while  Fhitwoh  {0.  OraetJk.  6) 

fitatca  thnt  by  the  Gracchan  law  the  first  juri  is  were  lo  l>o  apjidintf-t^l  l»y  Gracclms 
himself,  this  law  o-dcrs  tho  praetor  to  make  the  appointment  within  ten  days  of  the 
psadag  of  the  law  (v.  12).  Phitaroh's  statement  is  extremely  improbable,  and  be  is 
jottkmlj  inaoeurate  in  saying  that  the  jurors  were  to  be  taken  from  senate  and 

•  This  misrepresents  Plutarch.  What  he  says  is  that  Gracchus  proposed 
to  form  a  new  body  by  adding  300  knights  to  the  existing  senate  of  300 ; 
that  the  iudicia  were  to  be  entrusted  to  this  new  body;  and  that  the 
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people  not  only  approved  of  this  law,  but  also  conferred  upon  Gzacchu 
tlic  selection  of  the  equiles.    Again,  Dr.  Hardy  wTitea  on  p.  7 — 

It  is  powible,  as  Mr.  Warde  Fowier  suggests  {English  Historical  Btview,  1905), 
tittt  OfMolioB  only  took  <hii  exbune  oomn  [Ihe  totel  •nhHkm  of  tli»  MuftoiMl 
dass]  after  an  earlier  scheme  (Liv,  Bpit.  00)  for  iMTUiiiig  the  Miwta  wMi  •  hm» 
number  of  «qiut«8  had  iailed. 

Yet  it  is  nnqiiestionable  that  both  Plutarch  and  Livy's  epitomize r 
are  referring  to  the  same  scheme,  and  Dr.  Haidy's  discussion  requires 
obviously  to  be  recast. 

In  the  intxoduction  to  tbe^Lex  Agraria  the  question  of  its  sntliOBBlup 
is  laised  once  mos^  and  the  axgament  against  the  view  which  asngns 
it  to  Spurius  Thorios  is  described  as  amounting  almost  to  demonstntioii. 
The  evidence  consLsts  of  one  passage  in  Appian  and  two  passages  in  Cicero; 
In  the  Bell.  Cir.  i.  27  Appian,  after  mentioning  a  law  which  permitted  the 
Qracchan  recipients  of  land^to  sell  their  holdings,  proceeds : — 

Kat  Tffnyv  <s  X(7pov  €ti  toT?  Trtyrjcri,  fi^XP^  Sttcj/mo?  0dpto«  &T]fxap\iuy 
i<Tijyij(TaTt}  vufioy,  rifv  fiiv  yijv  fitjKiTi  &iavtfi€tv  tlAA*  uvai  tCiv  ij^ovnar,  Kai 
<fnjpovs  VTTtp  at'T^C  Tu>  Sflfu^  tOLTOrlBwBai  ■  >  •  TOVC  ^pOV%        Tokib  SoT^Mir 

The  passages  in  Cicero  aie— 

Bp,  nwrim  satis  Talnit  hi  popnkri  ganete  dioeodi,  is  qui  agrum  pabBottm  Thkisa 
et  hiutili  lege  vwtigdi  fevavit  {BnO.  W), 

and  secondly 

Sad  ex  his  omnibna  nihil  magis  ridetur  quam  quod  eat  praetor  ezpectatioBeai, 

cuius  innumcrnbilia  sunt  excmplai  nt  Appii  maioris  illius  qui  in  scnatu.  cum  ageretur 
do  agru;  publids  et  de  leg?  Thoria  et  potaiiBtttr  LuouUus  ab  iis,  q,ui  a  pecoro  eius  depasci 
agros  publicoa  ^oetent,  etc.  {De  Or.  ii.  284). 

In  order  to  make  Appian  and  Cicero  agree.  Dr.  Hardy  is  forced  to 
translate  the  words  of  the  BrutMt  by  '  h»  telieved  the  public  land  from 
an  irregolar  and  usdess  law  by  imposing  a  Tectigal  '—the  law  in  qnestioa 

being  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.   But  it  is  inoiedible  that 

Cicero,  of  all  people,  would  have  used  these  words  to  express  this  meaning ; 
we  must  translate  them  *  he  freed  the  public  land  from  the  vcctigal  by 
a  faulty  and  hurtful  law  and  assume  that  Appian  has  attached  Thorius 
to  the  wrong  enactment.  Dr.  Hardy  objects  tliat  '  when  we  turn  to  the 
thkd  law  itself,  we  find  that  it  did  not  xelieve  any  pubfio  land  from  veet^'. 
Tet  the  words  of  §  19  as  translated  by  himself  aie : — 

Aa  TCspeeting  the  pubfie  land,  gnnuid.  or  boilding  bekaglBg  to  the  Soman  peoplo^ 

within  Italy  in  tlu>  con^iuI.ship  of  P.  Mncius  and  L.  Calpumius  [133  B.r.],  in  respect  of 
all  land  wbicii  l)y  law  ur  plebincite  or  by  the  effect  of  this  law  has  become  or  shall 
become  ptt^aiL-  piu[)orty,  no  magistrate  or  pio-magiatrato  shall  •  .  .  tafce  steps 
whereby  any  owner  shall  give  or  be  bound  to  give  to  tlio  jieople  or  to  a  tax-fanner 
nny  money  fee  or  lent  ('pequniam  scripturam  vectigalve'). 

This  agrees  precisely  with  Appian  and  Cicero.  Dr.  Hardy  acknow- 
ledges that  Appian  was  deferring  to  tliis  soction,  but  will  not  list^^n  to- 
this  interpretation  of  Cicero's  words,  apparently  because  Cicero  used  the 

1  Iiintiiii  hc-n^  as  in  de  Qff.  iL  49  'fieditixMiim  et  inatUem  eiTomf  C  Korbanum*  in 

iudi«  ium  voca\  it '. 
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term  *  public  land  *  simply,  without  going  on — in  the  midst  of  an  ewamsur 
tion  of  orators — to  explain  precisely  what  kind  of  land  he  meant. 

It  would  be  not  only  iinjiracious  but  also  misleading  to  continue  in 
this  strain.  Dr.  Hardy's  book  is  useless  for  the  class  whose  needs  he 
imagined  he  was  meeting ;  but  it  can  be  leoonmieiided  iHth  the  utmoat 
manith  to  the  teachers  of  this  claas.  They  will  find  it  an  excellent  hand- 
book for  a  term  of  lectures :  cTeiy  page  teems  with  learning,  acatenesB, 
sugfrcstiveness,  while  the  terseness  and  occasional  obscurity  of  expression 
will  constitute  an  admirable  mental  discipline  for  lecturer  and  student 
aUke.  W.  A.  Gougher. 

fVle  Roman  Wall  in  Scotland.    By  Geoboe  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
(Glasgow:  UacLehose,  1911.) 

Hard  upon  Mr.  Curie's  monumental  work  on  Newstoad,  recently  noticed 
in  this  Review  {supra,  p.  355),  comes  another  volume  which  rcHects  no 
lesseiedit  on  the  soliod  of  Scottish  aichaeologistB  who  an  doing  for  the 
histoiy  of  tiie  Soman  ooeniiataon  of  the  lowlands  what  the  Gennans,  with 
the  resources  of  the  Beichsliwiei-Kommunom  at  their  back,  have  all  but 
accomplished  for  that  of  Roman  nile  on  and  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
Scotsmen  have  doubtless  learnt  much  from  their  Oorman  Fachgenossen  ; 
but  they  have  learnt  it  so  thoroughly  that  they  have  Tiothing  to 
fear  from  a  comparison  of  their  work  with  that  of  ilair  teachers. 
Dr.  Macdonald  is  already  well  known  both  for  his  bonneas-like  methods 
ol  acavation  and  hia  capacity  for  Incid  exposition;  witness  his 
aooonnt  of  the  Roman  forts  on  the  Bar  Hill  (cf.  ante,  xxii.  613).  In  the 
volume  before  us  he  shows  himself  able  to  take  broader  views  and  to 
deduce  historical  conclusions  from  scattered  facts  and  incomplete  records. 
Much  indeed  has  been  done  since  the  Antonine  Wall  Report — an  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  its  way — was  published  by  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society  in  1899.  Beside  the  famous  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
LdUins  Urbicns,  which  tiie  enthnsisstio  Gordon  prononnced  to  be  *  the 
most  invaluable  Jewel  of  Antiquity  that  ever  was  found  in  the  Island 
of  Britain,  since  the  Time  of  the  Rotnans ',  we  may  sot  the  slab  taken  from 
the  Tyne  in  1903,  which  records  the  dispatch  of  reinforcements  from 
Germany  to  Britain  in  the  governorship  of  Julius  Yerus,  and  throws  light 
on  the  troubles  which  led  to  the  abandonment  and  reoccapation  of  the 
faontierdistrictsinlhemiddleof  the  second  centniy  of  oar  era.  AboveaU, 
the  traces  of  Agricola's  line  of  forts,  partly  roincidmg  with  the  later  Itmes, 
have  been  clearly  brought  to  light.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that  a  new 
snrvey  of  the  evidence  should  be  presented.  And  yet,  as  we  turn  over 
Dr.  Macdonald's  pages,  the  first  thiiig  that  strikes  us  is,  how  mxich  still 
lemains  to  be  done.  Let  us  consider  the  hrst  section  of  the  Antonine 
waB— tiiat  iduch  rans  aaltt  as  Ihe  pssssgs  ol  the  Kdvin  at  Bahnnildy. 
The  tnMies  of  the  first  station,  at  Ghapd  Hill,  are  so  vagne  lhat  *  excavation 
alone  can  decide  whell&er  they  furnish  a  clue  to  the  outline  of  the  buied 
fort  *  (p.  154).  Next  comes  Duntocher,  where  '  properly  organized  excava- 
tion .  .  .  would  meet  with  an  ample  reward'  (p.  160).  At  Castle  Hill,  the 
third  fort  on  the  litnest  *  the  prospects  of  excavation  are  .  .  .  hopeful  * 
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(p.  161).  As  if  to  point  the  moral,  the  fort  of  New  Kilpatrick,  whose  site 
is  occupied  by  the  villas  of  Bearsden,  '  must  be  regarded  as  lost  to  archaeo- 
logy '  (p.  163) ;  but,  as  a  cousolatiou,  the  site  of  Baiiuuildy  '  oilers  a  great 
opportniuty '  (p.  167).  Need  we  gp  fnrther  T  Snnly  tlie  oondnnon  is 
pkin,  that  the  importanoe  of  Dr.  1faod<Miald*s  book  may  be  found  to 
leside,  i^ot  so  much  in  its  account  of  what  the  spade  has  elfeedy  blDQ^t 
to  light  (admirable  as  that  is),  as  in  the  stimulus  which  it  may  give  to  en- 
lightened landoNMiers  or  public  bodies  to  set  to  and  reap  the  rich  harvest 
which  yet  remains — ere  it  be  too  late.  The  example  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  of 
Garshorc,  whose  liberality  made  the  excavation  of  the  Bar  Hill  possible, 
ii  one  that  we  must  eamestiy  hope  to  aee  fdlowed. 

Ezeept  fox  an  intcodnctoiy  diapter  on  the  *  histcmoal  backgroimd  % 
in  which  the  organization  of  the  Roman  anny  is  briefly  but  firmly  sketched. 
Dr.  Macdonald  confines  himself  very  strictly  to  the  Antonine  vallum 
and  the  remains  found  on  its  course.  This  iis  on  one  ground  only  a  matter 
of  regret,  and  that  is  because  Camelon,  which,  after  all,  belongs  to  the 
'  Agricolan  limes  \  as  Dr.  Macdonald  caUs  it,  though  the  term  is  not  quite 
appropriate,  ia  nJed  ont.  It  may  be  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
methods  of  etKavataon  and  the  publication  of  lesnlts,  which  fall,  indeed, 
aomeidiat  below  his  exacting  standard.  Some  woids  which  he  lets  fall  on 
p.  383 — negative  as  they  are — give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  such  was  his 
motive.  Yet  the  reader  will  be  justified  in  the  regret  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly feel  at  finding  no  detailed  account  of  this  important  station  lying 
just  o£[  the  line  of  the  later  wall.  For  the  rest,  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  Dr.  Uacdonald'a  wodc  To  note  only  two  points  in  which  hia  sagacity 
is  shown,  we  may  mention  the  oonTincing  eiqiknation  of  the  cuions 
difference  in  the  unit  of  measurement — by  feet  to  the  east,  by  paest  to  the 
west,  of  Castle  Hill — in  the  legionary  tablets,  and  the  ingenious  suggestion 
that  the  semicircular  platforms  found  at  Croy  Hill  and  elsewhere  were 
intended  to  support  beacons  such  as  those  which  (as  von  Domaszewski 
has  shown)  are  represented  on  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Anxdins. 

On  p.  60  it  is  said  that  the  absence  of  ft 'striking  foice'  in  the  Roman 
army  of  the  empire  *made  the  final  catastrophe  ioievitable*.    If  this 

refers  to  the  fall  of  tlic  empire  before  the  barbarian  invaders,  it  should 
have  been  added  that  an  attempt  bad  been  made,  though  too  late,  by 
Diocletian  to  remedy  the  defect.  H.  Stcabt  Jones. 

The  Orujin  and  Development  of  the  ChriMian  Church  in  Gaul  during  tfie 
Fvrtt  Six  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  T.  Scott  Holmes,  D.D. 
(London :  IfacmiUan,  1911.) 

This  book  consists  of  the  Birkbcck  lectures  delivered  in  Trinity  CoUege, 
Oambiidge,  in  1907  and  1908.  The  subject,  on  which  no  general  work  in 
English  had  previously  appeared,  is  of  gnat  interest,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 

regretted  that  the  author  did  not  work  over  his  matter  again  and  publish 
it  in  another  foim,  thereby  avoiding  the  frequent  repetitions,  omissions, 

and  absence  of  connexion  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  a  series  of  lectures 
and  detract  Itoxa  the  literary  character  of  tiie  book.  The  best  part  of  the 
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volume  is  tlio  beginning.  The  ItMrrnds  roTu  erninir  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Lazarus  are  demoii^ilied  at  perhaps  unnecessary  length,  but  an  excellent 
tooount  is  giTen  of  the  peneeation  at  Lyons,  the  first  event  iu  the  history 
of  the  Gallican  dmidi  of  whidi  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  the  defenoe 
of  the  stoiy  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours  of  the  miaeion  of  tiie  seven  bishops 
in  250  is  ingenious  and  plausible,  though  the  authorities  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  support  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  But  after  this  the 
author's  critical  faculty  seems  to  desert  him,  and  he  refjeats  stories  which 
depend  only  on  the  statements  of  late  writers  almost  as  if  they  were  of 
equal  vahie  with  those  HhaA  axe  supported  by  oontMnpoiary  testimony. 
The  evidence  foi  a  pexsecntion  of  (^listian  soMieis  by  Haidniian  is,  for 
instance,  very  slight,  and  the  assertion  that  the  evidence  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Thebaeaii  legion  (Eucherius,  c.  440)  'cannot  be  denied  '  is  amazing. 
A  sunilar  instance  is  the  repetition  of  the  exploded  story  of  the  murder 
of  Hilperic  and  his  sons  by  Gundobad  (p.  321).  Frequently  also  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  historical  characters  by  rhetorical  writers  &te  given  as 
if  they  were  actually  spoken.  Of  Ihis  natme  are  the  woida  ascribed  to 
Oonsttnliiis  at  the  synod  of  Milan,  *  My  will  shall  be  to  you  a  canon  * 
(p.  147),  the  prophecies  attributed  to  Columbanus  (pp.  5^1,  564),  and  the 
celebrated  words  which  Remipius  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  Chlodovech 
at  his  baptism  (p.  332).  In  this  last  case  the  name  "  Sicaniber  '  is  surely 
enough  to  show  that  the  words  are  taken  from  a  poem  ;  and,  as  the  king 
never  burnt  the  objects  of  Christian  worship,  it  would  have  been  a  gross 
ofience  to  say  that  he  had  done  so. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  pnUidied  witiiout  proper  levisbn,  and 
the  sentences  aie  therefore  often  obscure  and  the  English  slipshod  (even  the 
title  does  not  express  what  the  author  means)  or  positively  ungrammatical, 
as  at  158  1.  13,  188  1.  9,  292  1.  30,  330  n.2, 1.  2,  389  1.  19,  513  1.  17,  521  1. 17, 
525 1.  31,  526  ult.,  533  1. 26, 552  n.  1, 1. 4.  Obvious  inconsistencies  arc  also 
left  uncorrected.  Thus  on  p.  402  we  aie  told  that  Proeper  died  apparently 
soon  after  482,  but  on  p.  403  it  is  said  that  he  cmitinned  his  chronicle  to 
466  and  is  mentioned  as  living  in  463 ;  and  Sigibert  is  represented  on  p.  326 
as  a  Salian  and  on  p.  337  as  a  Ripuarian  king.  Again,  the  death  of 
Thcodosius  II  (450)  is  on  295  n.  3  placed  in  449,  and  on  402  n.  2  iu  435. 
Where  596  is  made  the  year  after  596  (pp.  537,  538)  we  may  suspect 
a  misprint.  How  the  statement  (p.  62)  that  Rhodanius  probably  succeeded 
Satonunns  is  to  be  reconciled  wilh  the  preceding  nanative  I  cannot  nnder- 
stand ;  and  the  meaning  of  tiie  assertion  (p.  76)  that  Postnmus  united 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  into  one  prefecture  is  almost  equally  difficult. 
It  is  also  puzzling  to  find  it  stated  on  p.  338  that  Aries  was  not  taken  till 
510,  when  it  appears  from  the  author's  own  narrative  that  it  was  not 
taken  at  all.  Further,  on  p.  71  the  '  three  causes '  are  left  unexplained, 
only  two  being  mentioned. 

Small  slips  (in  some  cases  perhaps  misprints)  are  frequent.  On  p.  17 
*Theodoric  II'  should  be  * Theodoric  IV ' ;  on  p.  71  *letius'  should  be 
•  Macedonius  ' ;  on  p.  314  '  445  '  should  be  '  455  ' ;  at  350  n.  1,  '  JuUus  * 
should  be  '  Silvester ' ;  on  p.  466  n. '  Valentinian  '  should  be  '  Honorius ' ;  on 
p.  152  n.  the  second  Eusebius  was  of  course  Kusehi\is  of  Nicomedia  ;  and 
on  p.  294  800  is  a  strange  date  to  give  for  Photius  (he  was  not  bom  then). 
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Canon  Holmes  seems  to  find  a  spec  ial  difliculty  in  relationships.  He  regu- 
larly speaks  of  (Julius  and  Julian  as  nephews  of  Constantius,  Placidia  is 
called  daughter  of  Valeutiuian  II  (p.  347),  and  Gimdobad  is  described 
u  oouain  of  Bidmer  (p.  922),  and  Sigibert  11  m  gruidaoii  of  BranidiiM 
(pk  567).  On  p.  562  fhe  notes  shonld  obivionflly  be  joined  together,  the 
eeoond  being  meaningless  by  itself.  It  is  a  worse  blemish  that  the  citations 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  At  p.  294  we  are  told  that  Photius  descrilx*s  Cassian 
as  'Pw/zmo?,  and  that  this  means  that  he  was  l)orn  in  the  empire. 
Now,  even  if  Photius  used  this  word,  it  could  not  have  this  meaning, 
for  the  fact  would  uot  need  stating ;  but  his  actual  words  are  'PwfjLtjy 
Xaxoynn  xarptSo,  which  plainly  means  *  native  of  Borne*.  Again, 
on  p.  667,  n.  3  the  date  *  615  *  is  given  (peihaps  by  a  misprint)  as 
pait  of  the  citation.  There  is  a  strange  mistranslation  on  p.  177: 
HQary  expresses  a  wish  that  he  had  lived  under  Nero  or  Decius  rather 
than  under  Constantius  ('  tuum  ministerium  Neronianis  l)e(  ianisque 
tempo ribus  explessem  ') ;  but  Canon  Holmes  lose^  the  point  by  rendering 
'  tiiat  I  might .  .  .  fulfil  the  ministry  ...  in  these  Neronian  and  Decian 
times  *.  On  p.  908  Teionanne  is  appaiently  meant  to  xepiesait  Tornaeas 
(Touinai).  The  name  of  the  pope  osnaUj  known  as  Celestine  is  printed 
sometimes  Criestine,  which  is  right,  but  more  often  Coelestino,  which  is 
wrong ;  and  by  a  similar  slip  Beroea  is  on  p.  148  called  '  Benj'a  Further, 
the  name  of  the  author  of  Italy  and  her  Inmders  appears  as  '  Hodgkina* 
(313,  n.  4 ;  565,  n.  5).  Smaller  errors,  such  as  the  omission  of  short  words 
or  the  sabstitntion  of  one  for  another,  occur  on  293,  n.  I,  L  5 ;  310,  n.  6 ; 
313,  n.  3^  L  2;  3i0.  20;  360.4;  and526,n.8. 

The  index  is  extraordinarily  dBlsetive.  Hihuy  of  Arks,  for  instance, 
is  frequently  mentbned  on  pp.  284,  285,  368-71,  aad  397-403,  but  there 
is  no  reference  to  any  of  these  places  undor  his  name,  and  Hilary  the 
companion  of  Prosper  (])p.  390-2)  is  not  given  in  the  index  at  all.  Similarly 
under  Honorutus  of  Aries  there  are  no  references  to  pp.  367,  368,  396,  399, 
453,  and  454,  and  Honoratus  of  Marseilles  (p.  453)  and  Hbnoiatns  of 
Bourgcs  (p.  517)  aie  altogeliier  omitted.  Oilier  omiisions  whieh  happen 
to  have  come  under  my  notice  are  Aurelian  of  Aries  (pp.  517,  518), 
Theodoric  I  of  Austrasia  (pp.  337,  338).  and  Virgilius  of  Arlea  (pp.  531, 
637).  Lastly,  the  edict  of  Valentinian  to  Aetius,  mentioned  on  pp.  348 
and  549,  is  assigned  under  Valentinian  to  p.  348,  and  under  Aetius  to 
p.  549  only. 

The  faults  of  the  hook  are  so  numerous  Uiat  I  havo  necessarily 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  leview  in  noticing  them ;  hat  it  never- 
theless  contains  much  useful  matter  which  can  hardly  be  found  in 

so  convenient  a  form  elsewhere.  Besides  the  first  three  chapters  I 
should  like  to  mention  the  life  of  Martin  of  Tours,  the  discussion  of 
the  (  as<>  of  Priscillian,  the  narrative  of  the  rise  of  the  bishopric  of  Aries 
(founded  on  the  researches  of  M.  Babut),  the  account  of  the  Semi-Pelagian 
controversy,  and  the  biography  of  Oohimbamu ;  hut  in  this  last  liie 
chronology  is  sorely  perveree,  for  the  *20  yean*  of  Jonas  cannot  be  set 
aride,  as  Osntm  Hohnes  proposes  (664,  n.  2 ;  563,  n.  4).  Much  of  the 
^olmne,  however,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  rough  notes 
thrown  t(^ther  without  rovision  or  vexification.         £.  W.  Bbooks. 
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Oescihk^  der  Serhen,  Von  Constantiii  Jire^^ek.  Band  I.  (Bis  1371.) 
(€k>fl» :  F.  A.  Peitbee,  1911.) 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  centniy  no  scholar  has  published  a  complete 
hirtoiy  of  tbe  Serbs  baaed  upon  adequate  xeaeaichea.  One  of  llie  gteateat 
Balkan  Btateamen  of  oat  time,  whose  oiganiaation  of  Bosnia  has  made  the 

Seths  oblivious  of  his  previous  services  as  a  historian,  the  late  Benjamin 
von  K;illay,  loft  a  brilliant  fragment  of  an  unfinished  work  behind  him; 
Hilferdiug  went  no  further  than  1018,  while  Safarik  devoted  to  the  social 
life  of  medieval  Servia  merely  a  few  pages  of  his  history  of  south  Slavonic 
litemtDM.  But  many  Servian  scholars  have  devoted  Hhemselvea  to 
minnte  investigations  of  particular  incidents  or  periods,  and  a  vast  mass 
of  undigested  material  has  thus  been  accumulated,  partly  in  collections  of 
Venetian  documents,  but  mainly  in  the  inacoeasible  fastnesaes  of  Slavonic 
periodicals.  At  last  the  right  man  has  been  found  to  write  a  rontinuous 
story  from  these  hitherto  unused  stores  of  erudition  ;  and  henceforth,  for 
the  western  reader,  the  present  book  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  Servian  history,  definitely  superseding  tiie  obsolete  and  enmbioaB 
treatise  of  J.  CL  von  Bngd.  Dr.  Jireiek  is  admirably  qualified  for  this 
difficult  task.  His  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  though  now  in  need  of  revision, 
is  still  the  best  book  on  the  two  Bidgarian  empires  ;  his  descriptio!i  of  the 
Bulgaria  of  twenty  years  ago  and  his  practical  experience  as  a  Bulgarian 
minister  are  both  to  hLs  <  redlt ;  while  a  series  of  less  voluminous  essays 
on  Balkan  topography  and  history  forms  an  introduction  to  his  present 
book.  One  thing,  indeed,  be  conflfiicQOUsly  lades— tiie  gift  of  Uteraiy 
composition.  He  haa  no  style ;  bis  pages  are  simply  one  long  string  €i 
facts,  drily  narrated;  and  his  Serbs  never  cease  to  be  carefully  and 
minutely  labelled  skeletons.  Of  the  romance  of  medieval  Servian  history 
he  displays  no  inkling ;  general  ideas  he  has  none.  Still,  every  student 
of  the  Serbs  will  consult  him,  for  his  researches  have  been  brought  right 
down  to  the  present  year,  and  scarcely  any  scrap  of  evidMioe  has  escaped 
bis  notice. 

This  first  volume  tekes  us  to  the  battle  of  the  Maritxa,  which  the 
author  describes  as  '  the  beginning  of  Turkish  rule  over  the  Southern 
Slavs  *.  The  first  of  the  four  books,  into  which  it  is  divided,  deals  with 
the  pre-Slavonic  period  of  Balkan  history,  on  which  we  would  merely 
remark  that  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  are  not  all  '  without  wine 
and  that  Dr.  ;rise£ek  disagrees  with  Ftofessors  Bury  and  Diehl  in  regarding 
Belisaiius  as  a  Slav  (pp.  7, 49).  Next  comes  the  Slavonic  cokmiiation  of 
niyricum,  with  respect  to  which  he  rejects  the  old  theory  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Slavs  in  Dalmatia ;  in 
passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Monsignor  Buli^  told  the  present  reviewer 
at  Salona  that  the  last  dated  inscription  of  that  city  was  612,  not  603, 
as  here  stated  (p.  95).  Then  follows  a  section  devoted  to  the  dark  and 
difficult  period  of  Servian  history  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century, 
of  whidi  the  most  interesting  part  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  paganism 
and  Christianity.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  with  all  his  researches,  the 
author  fails  to  give  any  really  hitid  picture  of  the  mysterious  Servian 
rulers  of  that  time ;  even  for  him  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century  is 
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a  blank;  uud  it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  age  of  Stoplicn  Ncnianja  that 

we  axe  able  to  see  clearly.  Still  even  in  this  portiuii  he  unpurts  lucidciitally 

iniioh  euxioiiB  infonnatioii— socli  as  the  anmval  of  the  elan  syitem  in 

Montenegro  down  to  1851,  the  abolition  under  modam  nidtvidiialiatic 

conditions  of  the  zadruga  system,  the  antiquity  of  the  Hoti  tribe,  at  pieaent 

so  conspicuous,  and  of  the  Albanian  villape  of  Tuzi,  the  disappearance 

since  the  munlfr  of  the  hito  King  Alexander  of  the  oldest  literary  sjx>ci- 

meu  of  church  ISlavonic,  preaeuted  to  that  ill-fated  monarch  when  he  visited 

Moiint  AtluM.   The  aooonnt  of  the  founder  of  the  famous  dynasty  of 

medieval  Servia  contains  much  that  the  older  hiatoriea  lacked :  Stephok 

Neman ja's  father  is  now  shown  to  be  Zavida,  the  Greek  inscription  on  his 

gold  seal  is  quoted,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  stated  to  have  been  1199, 

one  of  several  chronological  innovations  in  the  present  work. 

The  last  division  of  the  vohune  embraces  the  reigns  of  Nemanja's 

descendants.  Here  the  author  is  able  to  correct  from  Chomatianus  Uopfs 

and  his  own  pievioas  identification  of  Clizysss  with  Stite  ol  Proaftk ;  hot 

he  still  keeps  the  wrong  date  for  the  Epiiote  conquest  of  Batonika.  We 

miss  any  reference  to  Professor  Gelcich'n  paper  on  Giovanni  Dandolo 

(p.  300,  n.  2),  and  any  allusion  to  Queen  Elena's  inscription  in  the  most 

interesting  church  at  Schirgi  on  the  Bojana.^  He  confirms  the  opinion  that 

'Pukros  Oi/x>?  of  Akropolites  was  not  Stephen  Uros  I,  but  the  '  Russian 

«prince '  ('  Uroa '  being  the  Hungarian  ur,  '  prince '),  Rostialav,  and 

xefates  the  modem  view*  that  the  Skatarine  coins  of  '  King  Gonstantine' 

refer  to  GbnstantineBatta»  instead  of  to  the  mn<&  eaiiier  Gonstantine,  son 

and  successor  of  Stephen  UroS  II.   He  obviously  inclines  to  the  opinion 

that  Dusan  was  a  parricide  ;  indeed,  the  great  Servian  Tsar  is  not  unduly 

exalted  in  these  pages  :  the  Servian  empire  was  made  too  fast  and  of 

too  incoherent  materials  to  last,  but  Dusan  had  the  foresight  to  warn 

western  Europe  of  the  Turkish  peril.  For  his  legal  reforms  and  the  internal 

administration  of  the  Nemanja  dynasty  we  must  wait  till  the  seeond 

volume  appears,  and  the  present  closes  with  the  peaceful  death  of  Stephen 

Uroi  V,  more  than  two  months  after  that  of  his  legendary  murderer, 

Vnkaiin.  William  Millkb. 

« 

Irish  Errlfsinstical  Architecture,  xcith  some  notice  of  similar  or  relatrd  work 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  eltewhere.  By  Abthur  C.  Chamfnkys,  M.A, 
(London  :  Bell,  1910.) 

This  book  by  Mr.  ('hamy>nevs  represents  a  decided  advance  on  any  previous 
treatment  of  the  nionnments  of  the  building  art  in  Ireland.  He  p^ese^^'es 
the  balance  between  an  exclusively  Irish  treatment  of  the  theme  and 
one  that  would  minimise  the  native  dements  in  Jrish  work  and  merge  it 
in  that  of  western  Europe  as  a  whole.  Though  the  word  *  Azehiteetuie  ' 
is  used  in  the  title,  the  volume  takes  account  of  monuments,  such  as 
the  carved  crosses  and  even  the  recumbent  tombstones,  which  are  not  in 
the  ordinary  sense  structures,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Umitation 
'  ecclesiastical '  is  not  so  strictly  adhered  to  as  to  exclude  a  prehminary 

'  W iAA^n^ehnfltichc  M  ittt  it\iiuj(v  nris  Bi^^vim  utid  dtr  IltretgimiM,  S31-42. 
'  (jelcich,  La  Zedda  e  la  Dnuuitu  dti  BaLidi,  17l>,  D.  3. 
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notice  of  '  specimens  of  tlie  most  primitive  secular  or  pagan  architecture 
of  Ireland which  exhibit  a  style  of  building  from  which  '  the  most 
primitive  ecclesiastical  buildings '  take  their  origin. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  velimie  is  to  snzvey  the  Boooeflaive  peiiodB 
of  Idah  eookfliMtical  aidiiteotuie,  fioiii  the  epoeh  of  tlie  primitive  etiQO- 
tuxes  just  mentioned,  down  to  the  dose  of  the  Grothic  period,  which  is 
represented  in  the  island  by  late  specimens  of  the  sixteenth  and  even 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  treatment  throughout  is  based  not  only 
on  peiaonal  observation,  but  on  documentary  evidence  interpreted  in 
an  lurtozteal  spirit,  and  in  tbm  conneiion  the  author  pays  partiealar 
attention  to  the  relations  of  beland  at  dilEerent  epochs  witii  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Continent.  Some  of  these  are  prehistoric. 
In  the  article  *  Archaeology '  in  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Read  emphasizes  tlie  European  importance  of  Ireland  in  the  Early  Bronze 
Age,  when  she  supplied  her  neighbours  with  her  native  gold,  and  apparently 
possessed  a  direct  sea  connexion  with  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  deriva- 
Ham.  of  the  spiral  ornament,  and  even  the  emistnictive  forma,  of  the 
sepdchnl  chamhev  at  Newgiange  by  the  Boyne  fmn  the  old  Aegean 
cultnie,  levealed  by  the  discoveries  of  SeUiemann  and  Sir  Arthur  Evans, 
is  a  current  doctrine  among  the  leading  authorities  of  to-day.  Mr.  Champ- 
neys,  accepting  this,  notes  too  the  similar  European  connexions  of  the 
Irish  stone  forts,  which  are  only  the  best  preserved  examples  of  structures 
that  occur  over  the  greater  portion  of  north-western  Europe,  while 
llie  diaiaeteristio  'bee-hive'  sfyle  of  diy-stmie  building,  represented 
ohiefy  now  in  the  west  df  Lcdand,  occoxs  abo  in  the  less  well-preserved 
CUtic  stmctnxes  of  Scotland.  At  a  later  period  Ireland  felt  the  general 
European  movement  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  that  ^ave  to 
the  west  its  numerous  types  of  Romanesque  architecture  and  ornament, 
and  subsequently  adopted  certain  specifically  Norman  forms.  In  the 
early  Gothic  epoch  Irish  boilders  followed  the  Cisteieisn  models  eommon 
to  western  Europe,  and  in  oilier  respects  made  piactioal  acknowledge- 
ment  of  the  effect  of  the  connexion  widi  Bngjand. 

Li  the  twaUtii  oentnry  the  change  from  the  hUh  to  the  English  and  Oontineotal 

plan  began,  was  accelerated  by  the  English  invasion,  and  in  the  thirtecntli  century  it 
was  (in  nu>st  places)  practically  completed.  Here  the  facta  which  meet  us  in  Irish 
•msldtwtarB  am  eizpktoed  by  Itbh  history  (p.  138). 

There  was  a  special  connexion  of  early  Iri»h  Gothic  with  that  of  Pembroke* 
diite,  which  in  its  turn  had  '  adopted  its  aichitectnial  ideas  mainly  bom 
Somnsetihire and  Christ  CSrareh,  Dublin,  Ss  *  an  Bn^isli  chnich  in  tlie 
s^e  of  the  Transition  *  (p.  140).  That  this  did  not  mean  that  Irdand 
was  to  become  merely  an  architectural  province  of  England  is,  however, 
clearly  shown  by  the  subsequent  development  of  the  art  in  the  western  isle. 
While  owing  much  to  the  English  Lancet  and  Decorated  styles,  especially 
to  the  former,  Ireland  did  not  go  on  to  adopt  the  later  Perpendicular 
forms  ehamoteristio  of  England,  bat  like  Scotland  panned  an  independent 
eoone.  On  the  other  hand,  whersas  later  Scottish  Gbthic  eidiibits  marked 
signs  of  French  inflnence,  Ireland  expresses  hvt  architectural  ideas  in  a 
more  purely  vernacular  form,  and  late  Irish  Gotfaic  is  a  style  that  presents 
striking  indigenous  features. 
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Mr.  Champneys  is  just  as  careful  to  briiifr  out  the  native  Irish  elements 
in  the  successive  styles  he  analyses  as  he  is  to  break  down  the  old  wall 
of  demarcation,  which  the  older  Hibernian  archaeologists  had  set  up 
between  Itidi  art  and  l^t  ol  ontnr  iiodd  in  gnieiBL  Intmtbliidi 
work  at  aU  periods  is  racy  and  original  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  Hie 
author  does  full  justice  to  its  interesting  constructive  and  decorative 
features.  With  regard  to  the  former  the  professional  reader  will  miss  the 
analytical  drawings  which  are  needed  to  make  points  of  structure  and 
technique  clear,  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  also,  if  drawings  were  not 
available,  some  larger  scale  photographs  should  have  been  added  of 
detaib  of  aesthetic  Talae.  ffistoacally  speaking  llie  treatment  of  ilie 
remarkable  work  known  as  jbish  Romanesque  is  satisfactory,  lor  the 
anthor  of  coarse  rejects  the  fantastic  dating  at  one  time  in  TOgoe  and 
places  the  work  as  a  whole  after  1100,  but  it  might  have  been  more  tellingly 
illustrated.  A  more  serious  defect  in  the  book  from  the  architect's  point 
of  view  is  the  absence  of  ground-plans,  the  omission  of  which  is  extra- 
ordinary in  a  work  directed  to  the  professional  as  well  as  the  general 
reader.  But  en  tin  whole  Ut.  Champneys  is  to  be  congmtnlated  on 
a  sound  and  careful  piece  of  work  upon  a  very  interesting  tbraie. 

O.  BALDwn  Bbowb. 

£7iiMiMiiiiil^  Fmnjue,  Par  Uauucb  Kboill.  (Paris :  Ronssean,  1910.) 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  work.  It  is  the  first  monograph  that  has  been 
published  on  the  subject,  and  it  gives  a  lliorough  survey  of  tlie  endenoe. 
Dr.  Kroell  has  disoovered  no  new  documeidis,  but  he  deserves  gratitude 

for  the  catalogue  which  he  has  compiled  of  aU  grants  of  immunity  prior 

to  840.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated  by  a  map  showing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  privil^ed  foundations  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century. 

Dr.  Kroell  begins  by  discussing  the  immunitates  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire.  He  points  out  that  tliese  grants  concede  to  the  lands  of  the  diuidi 
certain  exemptions  already  possessed  by  the  imperial  demesne,  and  so  far 

resemble  the  Prankish  immunikOes.  But  the  characteribtic  featnre  of  the 
Prankish  grant  is  the  exrlusion  of  royal  officers  from  the  privileged  estate; 
and  this  privilege  was  never  granted,  even  to  tlic  inipi-rial  demesne,  by  any 
Homan  emperor  except  Valentiniau  II,  whose  decree  on  the  subject  was 
quashed  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  Prankish  immunity  was  at  first 
a  means  of  {umtecting  tlie  judicial  rights  whidi  churdies  ai^  tn&m  great 
landowners  had  usurped  in  the  later  days  of  the  Empire.  These  private 
jurisdictions  were  recognized  by  Qotaire  II  in  614,  although  with  important 
reservations.  They  were,  however,  persistently  invaded  by  the  rapacious 
counts  of  the  Merovingian  period,  who  found  in  judicial  fines  their  chief 
source  of  wealth  ;  it  was  to  provide  au  additional  security  against  these 
invasifms  tiiat  tbe  diploma  of  immunity  was  devised.  Immmmku  was 
freqpiently  granted  by  the  Merovingians  as  the  price  of  special  aervioes  and 
support.  Under  the  Carolingians  there  was  a  change  of  policy ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  what  had  been  a  suicidal  expedient  for  gaining  a  temporary 
advantage  was  converted  into  a  method  of  local  i^vemment.  The  Osro* 
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linpians  confirmed  the  old  charters  of  immunity,  and  pave  ncss'  grants  not 
only  in  their  hereditary  domiuious  but  aho  iu  their  newly-conquered 
tenitories.  In  ihtt  nintiL  oortniy  they  accepted  tiie  doetone  tiiat  vnxy 
religious  house  ^nui  entitled  to  immunity.  Bat  st  tbe  seme  time  tiiey 
insisted  upon  their  own  right  to  nominal^B  the  advocati,  who  exercised  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  immunist.  These  functionaries,  under  Charles  the 
Great  and  until  about  the  year  850,  were  really  state  officials  ;  the  inde- 
pendence which  the  sovereign  frave  with  on*;  hand  he  took  away  with  the 
other.  After  850  the  crown  begins  to  renounce,  in  purticulur  cases,  the 
sii^t  of  nomination ;  and  when  this  fstal  step  is  taken  the  exempt  estate 
laindly  heoomes  an  impiritm  in  impmo. 

In  thus  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  advocalua  Dr.  Kroell  follows 
the  path  mapped  out  by  his  teacher,  Professor  Senn.'-  We  naturallyask  what 
equivalent  check  was  provided  in  the  cases  where  immunitat  was  granted 
to  the  lands  of  a  layman.  According  to  the  classical  theory  such  cases  were 
numerous.  Professor  Bruuner  states  that  every  beneficium  granted  from 
the  royal  demesne  had  the  full  privilege  of  immvnity.  Dr.  Kxoell  denies 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  statement.  While  the  Merovingians 
had  granted  immunity  to  lay  and  ecclesiastical  proprietors  alike,  the 
Carolingians,  he  holds,  only  made  such  grants  to  lavmeii  in  extremely 
exceptional  cases.  The  normal  Carolingian  imvninitas  is  an  ecclesiastical 
privilege.  Here  he  takes  up  and  develops  a  suggestion  of  another  of  his 
teadiers,FlR^essorBimein.*  The  arguments  against  Dr.Bnmnet  are  formid- 
ahle.  Ko  Osrotingian  grant  of  msMMitfait  to  a  kjrman  has  been  discovered 
the  Carolingian  formula-books  and  capitnlaries  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
recipient  of  such  a  privilege  will  be  an  ecclesiastic.  The  passages  which 
Dr.  Brunner  cites  to  prove  his  point  are,  with  one  exception,  beside  the  mark. 
But  the  weakest  part  of  Dr.  Kroell's  argument  is  that  in  which  he  deals  with 
the  exception.  The  Capitulary  of  Heristal  (779)  says  :—L't  latrones  de  infra 
immunUalem  illi{us)  wdieit  ad  eomUum  placUa  praesente{n)tur,  el  qui  koe 
fion/»enifftene)Sc^ef  Aonormiwnlaf.  SimiiUlerHwu$uitio9ler,9iioenon 
adimjit^erii,  beneficium  H  honorr  i  rdat.  Et  qui  beneficium  non  habuerit, 
Immum  solmt.  Wo  aizrec  \vi»!;  l  i  Kroell  that  this  enactment  does  not 
really  support  Dr.  Bruuner'a  argument.  But  Dr.  Kroell  f^ivcs  an  untenable 
interpretation.  As  we  understand  the  words  of  the  capitulary,  the  duty 
of  producing  robbers  is  imposed  upon  three  different  kinds  of  landowner  : 
tiie  immnnist,  the  royal  vMsal,  tiie  ordinary  freeholder.  The  immunist  is 
an  ecclesiastic,  but  he  has  received  his  office  and  the  lands  appurtenant 
thereto  from  the  king ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  terminology  of 
the  period  that  his  estate  should  be  called  a  beneficium.  The  rassua  is 
a  layman,  so  is  the  freeholder.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
beneficium  of  the  vwisus  is  privileged  (ibsque  iidrudu  publici  iudicis  ;  for  the 
land  of  the  ordinary  freeholder  is  not  so  privileged,  and  the  duty  of  pro- 
ducing robbers  is  cast  npon  both  alike.  For  this  particuhur  purpose  they 
are  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  immunist.  The  Capitulary  of  HSristal 
compels  aU  landowners  to  act  as  police  officers  within  their  own  estates* 

*  F.  Senn,  V ImtiMion  dts  Avouerie*  tcdUiatHqtuB  €»  IWmee  (Paris,  1903);  L*In- 
StUution  dtii  VidamifM  (PariH.  1907). 

*  Eemeio,  Uisfoire  du  DroU  Jranfau  (Paris,  1907),  p.  142,  a.  4. 
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It  ext^'nds  to  the  royal  vussus  and  to  the  freeholder  an  obligatioja  which 
was  previously  incumbent  upon  the  immunist  alone. 

The  book  ends  with  a  useful  account  of  the  post-Caiolingian  grants 
of  immuoity,  and  a  study  <^  thA  cavaea  which  opeeated  to  transfotm  the 
gnat  inmunidatet  into  tiie  eooIeaiaBtical  principalities  of  the  middle  ages. 
Dr.  Kroell  has  not  developed  this  part  of  his  theme  in  detail ;  but  ^ 
lucidity  of  his  exposition  is  commendable.  Indeed,  the  style  and  arrance- 
ment  of  the  work  us  a  whole  are  much  better  than  we  expect  to  find  in 
a  dissertation.  Here  and  there  the  course  of  the  argument  is  interrupted 
or  obscured  by  the  accumulation  of  illustiatiTe  evidence.  But  on  the  wh4^ 
Dr.  Kioell  carries  his  learning  lightly.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  his  l^jal 
training  that  he  refuses  to  admit  the  possibiltty  of  any  exceptions  in  practice 
to  the  legal  principles  which  he  discusses.  For  example,  he  deals  summarily 
with  a  text  from  Marculf,  which  appears  to  prove  that  the  owners  of 
immunitates  could  alienate  them  (p.  9G),  where  it  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  immunist  sometimes  succeeded  in  doing 
what  he  had  no  right  to  do.  But  the  legal  pnwm  of  Dr.  Kroell  is  a 
lefresbing  contrsst  to  the  vagueness  and  looseness  of  statement  which  we 
too  often  find  in  the  histories  of  institutions.  H.  W.  C.  Datu. 

Tht  Imperial  AjdmimdraUve  8yMem  mi  th$  Nwtik  Cenlurif,  with  a  Bemtei 

Text  of  the  Kletorologion  of  PhUotheos.    By  J.  B.  Bury.  (British 

Academy,  Sup^emental  Papers.  L)  (London :  Finwde,  1911.) 

« 

Thb  Boman  administiative  system  at  tiie  bsginning  of  the  fiftih  century 
is  well  known  to  us  from  the  NotiUa  Digmtahm,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
law-books  and  other  sooices  we  can  trace  its  evolution  in  considerable 
detail  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  but  aft^r  this  authorities  almost  fail 
us,  and  the  system  which  we  find  described  in  the  works  of  Constantine  YJl 
appears  like  a  new  creation.  For  the  state  of  things  which  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  nmth  century  tlie  best  source  is  the  Kletorologlon  of  Fhilotiieoe 
the  drpucA/vigf,  a  table  of  precedence  and  list  of  official  composed  in 
899,  whidh  was  appended  to  book  ii  of  the  De  Cerimoniis  and  is  published 
with  that  work  in  the  Bonn  edition  ;  and  in  1898  a  similar  list  of  officials 
of  the  time  of  Michael  III  was  published  from  a  Jerusalem  manuscript 
by  Uspenski,  who  at  the  same  time  collated  another  text  of  part  of  the 
Kletorologion  contained  in  the  same  manuscript.  Now  Professor  Bury 
gives  us  a  mudi>needed  revised  text  of  tlie  document^  founded  upon  an 
indepwiitoat  examinatiop.  of  the  Lsipaig  MS.,  fiom  which  Die  Bonn  text 
is  tslwn,  and  Uspenski's  collation  of  the  Jerusalem  MS.,  with  an  introdoc* 
tion  and  elaborate  notes  upon  each  office  and  dignity.  On  the  origin 
of  the  tliomes  much  has  already  been  written  by  Professor  Bury  himself 
and  others,  and  the  matter  is  not  touched  on  here ;  but  on  other  branches 
of  administration  no  systematic  investigation  has  previously  been  made, 
and  tiie  present  treatise,  oompaled  with  the  author^s  weU-known  kamiiig 
and  acumen,  must  form  a  basis  for  all  future  research.  The  book,in  iMt, 
covers  a  wider  field  than  its  title  would  suggest,  for  Professor  Buiy's 
object  is  not  only  to  fix  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  offices  mentioned 
by  Philotheos,  but  also  to  trace  the  devebpment  of  the  system  since  the 
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time  of  Justinian.  The  authorities,  hofWV«r»  ue  so  scanty  that,  thongb 
he  has  clearly  eatablished  the  main  fact  upon  which  the  alterations  are 
baaed,  that  the  functions  of  the  great  offices  were  divided,  and  the  number 
of  olficials  therefore  greatly  increased,  it  is  only  in  a  few  cason  that  the 
process  can  be  traced  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  and  many  of  the 
oondiuiona  Exrived  at,  thougli  probable,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  more 
than  tentative.  Eapedally  intereeting  is*the  caae  of  the  maguUt  offidonm 
i^Apaxfio^,  Fnrfeosor  Bury  believes  that  in  the  eiglith  century  thoe 
were  two  fniyimpm,  but  that  in  the  time  of  Michael  III  fxdyurrpot 
came  to  be  a  mere  title  without  limitation,  thouu'h  the  two  ollicial  fxAyurrpoi 
continued  to  exist  (on  p.  50  he  rather  inconaist<'ntly  speaks  of  the  abolition 
of  the  office).  It  would,  however,  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had 
traced  the  history  of  the  office  froon  an  earlier  date :  the  vse  of  tike  name 
in  Sebeos  makes  it  difficult  to  think  tliat  tiiere  was  only  one  fidyurriut 
even  in  his  time,  and,  considering  the  scantiness  of  our  sources,  I  cannot 
feel  confident  that  it  was  not  used  as  a  title  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
Professor  Bury  thinks.  The  method  in  whicli  names  of  offices  came  to 
be  used  as  titles  may  be  gathered  from  thu  case  of  the  consulship.  As  an 
ex^consol  as  each  held  a  ontain  iwecedence,  it  became  the  ettstom  to 
confer  this  pteoedmce  on  a  man  who  had  not  been  consul,  i.e.  he  was 
created  dvo  Araiw,  which  was  popularly  shortened  to  uraros.  The 
rank  of  drro  iirapxitiv  is  of  course  well  known  ;  but  in  this  case,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  importance  of  the  city  prcfe(  t,  tliough 
Profe-s-sor  Jiury  speaks  of  a  'titular  prefecture*  (p.  20),  the  title  uevez 
seeuis  to  have  been  shortened  to  cn-u^;^os. 

In  discussing  the  transition  from  the  old  tjet^m  to  the  new  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Professor  Bury  has  made  insufficient  aUowance  lor  the 
iset  tiiat,  as  under  Justinian  Greek  took  the  place  of  Latin  as  the  legal 
language,  so  from  that  time  the  old  Latin  titles  for  the  offices  gradually 
gave  wav  to  more  po|)ular  Greek  designations.  Thus,  though  he  ideiitifics 
the  truKcAAdpios  with  the  ra/i/as  TwK  ftaviXiKwy  p^pj^ptrwr,  and  shows 
that  the  latter  designation  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  Agathiaa 
(p.  85),  he  yet  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  the  eomei  rei  privatae  (p.  81). 
But  sniely  tlie  obvious  conclusion  is  that  rafdavs  tS¥  PwtXucw  ^/iarw  was 
the  popular  Greek  name  for  the  comes  rei  pntxrfae,  to  which  indeed  the 
passage  from  Agathias  seems  to  point.  Again,  it  is  assumed  throughout  that 
the  praetorian  prefecture  had  ceased  to  exist.  Yet  the  presence  of  the 
praetorian  prefect  at  the  Synod  of  869  is  recorded  (Mausi,  xvi.  18,  37, 
309),  and  from  De  Cerimoniitf  i.  61,  1.  15,  he  seems  to  have  existed  in 
Oonstantine's  own  time.  It  is  certainly  possible  that,  as  the  city  prefect 
had  tiie  dia^  of  the  pmetorium,  he  was  sometimes  by  a  false  archaism 
called  praetorian  prefect ;  otherwise  the  praetorian  prefecture  must  have 
continued  to  e.xist,  though  more  generally  known  by  some  other  name. 

The  history  of  the  adininistrativc  system  in  the  ninth  century  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  rhilotheos,  though  he  professes  to  be  writing 
an  official  handbook,  sometimes  copies  older  documents  describing  a  state 
of  thing*  which  no  longer  existed  (a  curfeus  instance  of  Byzantine  methods). 
Professor  Bury  gives  several  examples  of  this ;  and  I  may  here  add  two  more, 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  him.  (1)  On  p.  172,  L  20  it  is  stated  that  after 
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Whit  Sunday  was  celebrated  to  trrt'i/'t/iov  roD  Scottotoi-.  Now  Leo  was  crowned 
at  Epiphany ;  but  his  father  Basil  was  crowned  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  the 
notice  tlienlon  dates  from  his  xdgn.  Tho  zeHon  for  keeping  the  emii- 
venaif  not  on  Whit  Smidfty  but  the  day  after  would  be  to  avoid  clashing 
with  the  church  festival.  That  it  was  not  a  fixed  anniversary  is  shown  hy 
the  fact  that  its  mention  follows  that  of  the  feasts  which  dejx'iul  upon 
East^T  and  precedes  1  May.  (2)  Ofi  p.  175, 1.  30  Zoe  Augusta  is  nu-ntiuned  as 
a  liviug  person.  But  Zoe,  the  daughter  of  Stylianos,  died  in  89t),  and  Leo's 
manriage  with  Zoe  Garbonopsina  did  not  take  place  before  906.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  identify  this  Zoe  with  the  nniiained  wifo  of  Alexander,  we 
must  conclude  tiiat  this  notice  dates  from' the  years  8M-6,  whoi  the 
daughter  of  Stylianos  bore  the  imperial  title. 

I  will  end  with  a  few  small  notes  and  corrections.  On  p.  35  the  expres- 
sion a  fiiKpot  is  assumed  to  imply  that  the  emperor  so  described  was 
a  boy.  But  is  it  not  merely  '  the  younger '  t  On  the  same  page  '  Valerian  ' 
shoiUd  be  *  Varronian  \  and  in  the  note  '  Placida  *  is  no  doubt  a  misprint 
(I  have  not  noticed  any  others)  for  *  Flaeidia'.  Finally,  on  p.  63  tiie 
identification  of  the  roreryyef  faom  Thrsoe  and  Macedonia  with  tiioee 
of  the  <rxoX(u  and  the  Apidfios  seems  at  least  to  require  explanation,  as 
they  had  detitf  hments  of  all  the  rdyfiara  under  them.  If  it  is  right,  the 
designations  -ritv  axp^^  tow  &fn$fMv  must  have  become  merely 
titular.  £.  W.  Bsooks. 

Le  Sermtje  dum  le  ComU  de  UainatU.    Par  L&o  Vk&riest.   (Bruxelles ; 
Haycz,  1910.) 

The  Belgian  Academy,  which  has  awarded  the  Charles  Duvivier  prize  to 
this  treatise,  required  the  writer  to  indicate  the  nature  of  serfdom  in  one 
of  the  ancient  territories  of  Belgium,  and  to  describe  the  efiorts  made  to 
ameliorate  and  abdish  it,  paying  special  attoition  to  tiie  Aoitt  H  fmMimu 
established  in  disphMjement  or  eommntation  of  seffdom  down  to  the  end 
of  the  dghteenth  centur}%  and  indicating  the  measures  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  these  when  the  feudal  regime  was  abolished  by  law  in 
Belgium.  The  abundance  of  edited  records  (to  which  he  himself  has  been 
a  distinguished  contributor)  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  M.  Verriest 
to  select  Ilaiuault  as  the  territory  to  be  dealt  with ;  but  his  work  abun* 
dantly  piovee  his  wide  fomiliarity  with  the  axchivce  tiiemselves.  A  slight 
diveigence  of  view  bam  tiiat  implied  in  the  wording  of  the  acaduny's 
pcoposab  has  led  to  a  deviation  from — or  rather  an  addition  to — the  plan 
prescribed.  According  to  M.  Verriest,  not  only  did  serfdom  itself  entirely 
disappear  from  Hainault  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
even  the  obligations  established  iu  representation  of  servitude  ceased  to 
exist  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  feudal 
obligations  abolidied  in  Hainanit  at  the  time  of  Ihe  revolution  were 
survivals,  not,  as  was  supposed  both  by  their  apologists  and  l3m  asesilsnts, 
of  personal  servitude,  but  of  seigneurial  rights  exercised  over  freemen.  In 
order  to  establish  this  point  M.  Verriest  has  been  obliged  to  add  to  his 
treatise  a  section  especially  dealing  with  the  last  relic  of  feudal  tenure — 
the  right  of  malleur  cold — and  carefully  distinguishing  between  the  two 
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forms  of  it,  respectively  derived  from  the  mainmorte  jienonnelle,  which  was 
a  characteristic  of  serfdom  and  from  tho  mainmorts  Hdle  which  was  im- 
posed on  tenants  who  were  personally  free. 

Apizt  bom  Ilia  eitabliahment  of  this  distinction  and  f zom  fhe  admiiably 
clear  and  folly  doeninented  aoemmt  of  the  gtadval  attenoation  and  final 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuriee,  the 
distinctive  feature  of  M.  Verriest's  work  ia  the  full  account  he  gives  of  an 
institution  which  played  a  foremost  part  in  the  evolution  of  medieval 
tenure  in  Hainault — that  of  assainteurement.  Whilst  admitting  that  free 
allodial  tenure,  though  far  from  extinct,  had  ceased  to  play  the  pre> 
dominant  part  whieh  it  atiU  ralained  in  marilinw  Handszi,  IL  Vannnt 
deniea  that  tiie  majority  of  the  population  of  KunanH  had  sunk  during 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  to  a  condition  of  personal  servi- 
tude. Taille,  mainmorte,  corvee,  Ac,  were  incidents  of  tenure  imposed 
on  men  personally  free  as  well  as  on  serfs.  But  whilst  neither  the  serf 
nor  his  posterity  could  legally  escape  from  them  except  by  enfranchise- 
ment, the  freeman,  and,  still  more,  his  children,  could  make  a  fresh  bargain. 
Now,  dnring  tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oentoriea  ooonomio  foroes  won 
worldngaoom^eterevohitioninthelandtenQreBof  Hainanlt.  Cnhivnton 
were  being  invited  to  open  up  new  soil  on  favourable  terms  as  hospUes ; 
and  lords  who  wished  to  retain  their  tenants  were  obliged  to  offer  im- 
proved conditions.  Ht  nce  the  continuous  grant  of  rural  charters  by 
which  the  arbitrary  taille  was  reduced  to  a  hxed  assise,  the  corvee  Umited 
to  apecified  days,  and  mainmorte  commuted  to  meiUeur  eatd.  The  wide 
pie^enoe  d  theae  oharten,  and  tho  fact  that  aerfa  were  pvednded  fimn 
any  share  in  their  adyantagea,  ia  aoffident  evidence  to  H.  Vetriest  ol  tho 
personal  freedom  of  a  Uag6  part  of  the  rural  popolation.  But  serfs  had 
undoubtedly  been  numerous,  and  just  as  the  popularity  of  the  hostiM 
contract  stimulated  the  grant  of  rural  charters  to  freemen,  so  tlie  im- 
proved prospects  of  freemen  furnished  a  strong  motive  for  the  evasion 
of  servile  status.  For,  though  mawnmtBsiims  were  frequent,  it  was  mainly 
thiongh  the  opportonitisa  of  fli^t  and  evasion  offered  by  an  improved 
economic  and  social  environment  that  serfdom  suffered  decay.  By  the 
close  ol  the  fifteenth  centnry  personal  unfreedom  had  become  a  negligible 
factor  in  economic  life ;  the  serf  had  become  assimilated  to  the  condition 
of  the  freeman. 

AaMinteurement  was  the  device  under  which  this  transition  was  mainly 
iffeoted.  A  somteifr  waa  a  person  who,  by  devoting  himself  or  h«ESsK  to 
the  pation  saint  of  a  reUgioos  house,  and  by  rendering  certain  fixed  dnes 
in  acknowledgement  thereof,  secured  a  guarantee  of  his  personal  status 
against  any  third  party  interested  in  attacking  it.  Such  a  pencm  might  be 
an  emancipated  slave,  a  freeman  with  a  new  charter,  or  he  mipht  be  of 
franc  orine,  i.e.  claim  to  enjoy  certain  privileges  as  being  of  noble  blood  on 
the  maternal  side.  As  it  included  the  last  two  elements,  the  class  of  sain- 
totun  must,  M.  Verriest  argues,  have  enjoyed,  in  all  essentials,  the  status  of 
faeemen,  and  the  obligations  imposed  were  similar  to  those  embodied  in  mzal 
charters,  i-  e.  a  light  annual  cens  capital,  and  fixed  dues  at  marriage  and 
at  death.  In  a  list  dating  from  1295  of  all  the  inliahitants  of  Mons  (700  in 
number)  with  a  property  of  thirty  livres  and  upwards,  93  per  cent,  ace 
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found  to  belong  to  the  status  of  sainteur  ;  and  M.  Verriest  concludes  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  Uainault  was  at  that  period  coveted 
by  the  same  tmn.  The  stetu  wu  nomiiwlly  henditaiy,  dawwndmg 
like  Mifdoiii  in  Hunaolt  thnmi^  moihen ;  bnt  taiAf  in  the  fifteentli 
oentary  it  began  to  disappear  or  to  be  displaced  by  a  lay  device  for 
•ectlring  the  same  objects — the  status  of  gens  iVavouerie.  M.  Vcrriest's 
account  of  assainieurement  furnishes,  in  fact,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  subordination  of  status  to  contract.  Hia  book  as  a  whole  exhibits 
a  combination  of  great  learning  with  an  admirable  power  of  clear  es^os- 
tion.  It  is  piovided  with  a  bibliography,  aeveial  mapo,  a  vmj  fnU  Mi 
of  iUnskcative  tabka  and  doemnenti,  and  an  index  of  namea  and  plaoea. 

OiowB  Unwnr. 


Qj^otd  Stniiet  in  Social  and  Legal  HiH<^,  Vol.  11.  Bditad  bj  P.  Vnio- 
OBADOiv.  (Oxford :  Oaiendon  FraM,  1010.) 

Tm  appeaianee  of  a  aeoond  Tdmne  of  tliflae  atodiea  within  a  year  of  llie 
firet  qpeaks  well  for  the  froitfolnesB  of  the  field  and  the  energy  of  the 
editor.  Like  its  predecessor  it  contains  two  monographs,  both  of  which 
are  contributions  to  the  study  of  English  manorial  institutions.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Stenton,  of  University  College,  Reading,  supplements  his  valuable  Domes- 
day articles  in  the  Victoria  County  Hi^ories  by  an  investigation  of  the 
vaiioaa  '  Types  of  Hanoiial  Stroctaie  in  the  Norlliein  Danebw',  and 
liiM  N.  Neibon,  leotuer  in  Monnt  Holyoke  OoUege,  tfaaeadnuetti,  deals 
with  the  subject  of  *  Cnstoniazy  Rents  '. 

Mr.  Stenton's  essay  is  an  extremely  able  piece  of  analysis  which  puts 
in  a  clean'r  lif^ht  than  iinything  previously  published  the  peculiar  features 
of  manorial  development  in  the  districts  most  thickly  settled  by  the  Danes. 
Hie  etidenoe  of  Homesday  had  alieady  been  pietty  thoioughly  zansacked, 
and  tiiou^  a  dosex  stady  is  even  now  zewaided  the  enlhm^B  most  novel 
and  interesting  results  are  drawn  from  the  very  few  landbooks  and  early 
Anglo-Norman  charters  which  we  possess  for  these  districts,  and  which 
had  not  received  hitherto  the  attention  they  deserve.  He  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reclaim  two  or  three  pre-conquest  land  grants  from 
counties  to  which  wrong  identifications  had  consigned  them,  and  to 
establish  the  important  fact  tiiat  the  Lineohiflhire  portion  of  the  Feter> 
boron^  £Asr  Niger  bdongs  to  a  date  not  more  than  fifteen  years  after 
Domesday  Book  was  drawn  up.  Mr.  Stenton*s  exposition  is  admirably  clear 
and  pointed,  but  in  an  essay  of  over  ninety  pages  closely  parked  with  matter, 
and  divided  into  two  chapters  only,  we  sunietimes  regret  the  suppression  of 
the  marginal  analysis  given  in  the  Erst  volume. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  Danelaw^  is  used  in  that  narrowest  of 
its  several  sensss  in  whioh  it  oomprises  the  six  modem  connties  of  Yui^ 
Lincoln,  Nottinj^m,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Rutland,  where  Scandtnavian 
influences  were  most  intensive.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  tiiis  limitalioa, 
though  the  features  on  which  the  selection  is  grounded  were  equalfy 
present  in  the  district  between  the  Kibble  and  the  Cumhcrlund  Derwent. 
The  carucatc  assessment  and  the  wapentake,  for  instance,  which  are  here 
stated  to  be  vnknown  outside  the  area  chosen,  can  both  be  found  in  that 
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area,  and  traces  of  them  wm  visible  even  south  ci  the  Bibble  long  after 

the  Norman  Conquest. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  characteristic  Danelaw  manor  is  the 
dependence  upon  it  of  outlying  berewicks  or  sokelands,  or  both,  and  an 
inquiry  into  their  respective  nature  and  relations  to  the  head  manor  forms 
the  nuuii  sabjeet  of  the  fixtt  dwpter.  This  leecls  almoit  at  once  to  one  of 
those  diBOOTenee  ifhidi  can  etiU  be  made  in  Domeeday.  IfaiUand,  it  will 
be  remembered,  thought  that  he  detected  proof  of  the  viUein's  ox^^nal 
ownership  of  his  land  and  stock  in  the  normal  Domesday  opposition  of 
dominium  to  terra  (silva,  kc.)  rillanortim,  and  in  the  seeming  absence  of  the 
later  use  of  dominium,  in  which  it  was  made  to  cover  all  land  not  held 
of  the  lord  by  free  tenants.  The  evidence  collected  from  the  Danelaw 
shiies  by  Pxofessor  Vinogiadoff  in  his  Snf^ith  Soeidif  in  tile  BUmiUh 
Century  distorbed  the  basis  of  Maitland'a  atgmnent  by  showing  that 
indani,  usoally  the  Bi^lish  equivalent  of  dominium  in  its  ordinary  Domes- 
day sense,  is  sometimes  extended  to  cover  a  whole  manor  or  berewick  in 
opposition  to  the  socn  held  by  free  sokemen  whose  land  was  subject  to 
jurisdictional  but  not  to  proprietary  rights  on  the  part  of  the  lord.  The 
bearing  of  this  fact,  however,  upon  Maitland's  deduction  was  not  pressed 
home.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Stenton  to  emphasise  its  signifioanee,  and  also 
to  famish  proof  that  dominium  itself  is  used  for  everjrthing  but  «ooa 
throughout  the  Linoolnahixe  seetion  (e.  A.l>.  1100)  of  the  Peterborough 
Liber  Siger  and  occasionally  oven  in  Domesday  Book.  We  might  have 
expected  to  find  the  lord's  ownership  of  the  land  of  his  villeins  stressed  in 
the  more  muuoriaiized  south  and  west  rather  than  in  the  Danelaw,  but 
it  was  jnst  the  foct  that  free  sokunen  were  numerous  here  that  made  neoes- 
saiy  the  more  explicit  statement  of  the  brd*s  xi^ts  in  villein  land.  The 
frequent  mention  of  villeins  and  boidaxs  seated  on  sokeland  along  with 
or  even  without  sokemen  seems  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  the  dbtinction 
drawn  above.  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  cases  are  capable  of  explana- 
tion without  necessarily  resorting  to  the  supposition  of  a  depression  or 
reclassification  of  pre-conqueat  sokemen.  '  For  there  is  evidence  that  they 
sometimes  had  villeins  and  boidars  dependent  upon  them,  while  the 
pnsenoe  of  others  on  sokeland  may  be  txaeeable  to  unnoted  oonveirions  of 
sokeland  into  inland.  As  is  only  natural  Mr.  Stenton  is  able  to  throw  more 
lipht  upon  the  histor>'  of  the  Danelaw  sokes  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
when  they  became  much  less  stable  than  Donvesday  seems  to  indicate,  than 
upon  their  origin  and  early  growth.  But  the  fact  that  the  greater  sokes, 
consisting  of  a  central  manor  and  scattered  sokelands,  are  noonally  CMn- 
foised  within  a  single  wapentake  or  group  of  adjacent  wapentakee,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  at  least  of  these  wider  sokes  originated  in 
grants  of  wapentake  courts  or  of  royal  rights  over  all  unattached  freemen 
in  one  or  more  wapentakes.  With  the  aid  of  landbooks  from  the  York 
Liber  Albus  and  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  it  is  shown  that  such  sokes,  as  well  as 
another  characteristic  type  of  Danelaw  estate,  the  manor  with  scattered 
berewicks,  were  already  in  eastenoe  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  tenth 
century.  Another  manorial  type  common  in  Ycakdure  combined  bore- 
wicks  ^and  sokelands  in  dependence  upon  acential  manor.  The  rarest 
was  the  single  manor  vill  which  was  the  normal  type  outside  the  Danelaw, 
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for  here  vills  of  many  manors  abounded,  and  though  the  early  Nomian 
lords  consolidated  the  ownership  in  many  cases  the  distribution  of  landed 
property  long  continued  to  observe  less  relation  to  the  ancient  agrariaa 
unit  than  in  other  parts  of  England. 

A  mil-known  featiin  of  the  loke  wm  tiio  pcovender  lent,  the  ooUeetion 
of  which  hj  the  holder  of  the  soke  supplied  the  germ  of  subeequent 
manoiialization.  A  rare  glimpse  of  the  actual  details  of  such  a  rent  in 
the  case  of  a  Danelaw  soke  is  disclosed  by  Mr,  Stenton's  happy  identitica- 
tion  of  the  'Hikelinge  et  Kiiuldetou  '  of  an  early  eleventh-century  charter 
to  Ramsey  Abbey  with  two  Nottinghanuhize  Tillagee.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  the  cafe  witii  which  the  gekl  aaMMmmt  of  land  db  aoos  is  stated  in 
Domeiday  sei»rately  from  that  of  the  domimnm,  as  showing  that  the 
sokemen  still  paid  their  own  geld  whatever  was  the  ease  with  vUlsias 
and  bordars.  Some  interesting  figures,  which  reveal  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  average  holding  of  the  sokeman  in  Kesteven,  Lindsey,  and 
Nottinghamshire  respectively,  suggest  on  examination  that  the  differences 
w«fe  leaUy  due  to  fiscal  fluctnations  between  the  districts  in  question. 
Perhaps  tiie  most  startling  view  advanoed  in  these  pages  is  tiiat  this 
carucate  assessment  was  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  at 
the  date  of  Domesday.  The  evidence  certainly  seems  difficult  to  get  over. 
The  landbooks  show  the  kings  still  granting  away  land  here  in  hides  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  conclusion  draw  n  is  that 
Cnut  was  probably  the  first  to  bring  the  Danelaw  under  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  south  and  east,  and  oonfirmatimi  is  claimed  in  the  absence  of  its 
shires  from  the  County  Hidago,  iHudi  seems  to  baTs  been  drawn  up  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  If  this  conclusion  be  justified 
we  are  at  once  faced  by  certain  difficulties  which  the  author  escapes  by 
excluding  from  his  purview  the  other  districts  in  which  a  geldiiig  carucate 
prevailed.  Does  he  believe  that  Cnut  was  responsible  for  the  gelding 
carucates  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or  does  he  agree  with  those  who  dmy 
that  they  had  any  connexion  with  the  geldT  His  view,  again,  if 
accepted  will  compel  a  revision  of  the  usual  explanation  of  the  double 
asseasment  of  the  district  '  Between  Bibble  and  Mersey '  in  hides  and 
carucates,  six  of  the  latter  l)eing  equivalent  to  one  of  the  former.  It  huA 
always  been  supposed  that  the  carucates  represent  an  assessment  older 
than  the  Mercian  annexation  of  the  district  between  923  and  930,  and 
the  hides  an  aasimiUtion  to  the  Ueidan  system  of  mtmg  acoompanisd 
by  a  hugs  reduction.  If  the  carucates  are  as  recent  as  Gnut's  reign  a  new 
and  difficult  problem  is  raised.  It  may  be  possible  to  surmount  these 
obstacles,  but  the  argument  from  the  silence  of  the  County  Hidage  can 
hardly  be  pressed  in  the  face  oi  the  fact  that  it  also  omits  several  southern 
and  all  the  eastern  counties. 

Miss  Neilson's  monograph  on  customary  rents  is  abo  a  valuable  con< 
tvibtttkm  to  manorial  history  and  antiquities,  though  its  merits  are  of 
a  diiissent  order.  The  coUection,  classification,  and  interpretation  of 
the  almost  numberless  dues  payable  by  tenants  on  manors  in  the 
middle  ages,  whether  strictly  manorial  or  originally  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical, will  save  the  students  and  editors  of  cartularies,  court  rolls,  and 
extents  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour.  The  material  is  drawn  froiu 
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a  wide  variety  of  souxoet,  many  of  which  ue  im|nniited,  and  thoii^  it 

does  not  lend  itself  very  readily  to  continuous  narrative  is  made  acces- 
sible to  those  who  wish  to  use  it  on  particular  points  by  a  very  full  index. 
Systematic  comparison  of  local  customs  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
thiowB  much  needed  light  on  many  obscure  payments,  and  if  the  subject 
doM  not  allow  of  ttartliiig  iioTBlty,MiM  NeilMn  does  not  miaa  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  collecting  cuixent  views  on  snch  matten  m  tiie  alleged  economic 
self-sufficiency  of  the  medieval  villagB,  whwh  dots  not  altogether  fit  in 
with  the  frequent  sales  of  surplus  produce  recorded  in  bailiffs'  accounts. 
A  few  mistakes  and  misprints  are  only  to  be  expected  where  such  a  number 
of  recondite  terms  are  dealt  with.  On  p.  26  the  service  of  hedgemaking 
^caUsd  Wodehenes *  and  Ha  oomnnitation  Hajnwodesilver  ale  oonlnsod 
with  the  payment  of  a  hen  at  Ghnstmaa,  which  in  manypkees  was  known 
asa  woodhen,  being  regarded  as  consideration  for  certain  rights  in  the  loxd*a 
wood.  '  Waulassum'onp.  20should  be 'Wanlassum'.  A  little  further  on  a 
slip  of  the  pen  places  Tynemouth  in  Yoikshiie  (p.  33).     James  Tatt. 

Das  Nrcrologi'utn  (/«  Cluniacenscr-Prioratcs  MUnchenwUer  (Villars-leS' 
Moinefi).    Jlerausgcgcbcn  von  Gustav  SchxOrer  {Collectanea  Ftibur- 

gensin,  N,  F.,  x).    (Freiburg,  Schweiz  :  (Jschwend,  1909.) 

This  work  has  indirectly  arisen  out  of  one  of  Dom  Bonaventura  Egger's, 
namely  the  GeschidUe  der  Clunuicenser-KloMer  in  der  WesUchiveiz.^  Dom 
Egger's  attention  having  been  called  by  Pkoleisor  SehnAier  to  Sadnu^s 
eztrsct  from  the  NeenHogiumt  it  was  he  who  disooTered  that  the  latter 
belonged  not  to  Villers  (in  the  diocesi;  of  Besan^on),  as  Sackur  and  Delisle 
had  thought,  but  to  Miinchenwiler  (Villars-les-Moines)  near  Murten  (dioc. 
Lausanne).  Sackur's  extract,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
publication  of  tlic  manuscri{)r  hvrv  given,  for  which  Profes.sor  Schnurer 
claims  not  only  high  local  iuterem  and  value,  but  considerable  importance 
for  the  general  history  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centnzies  inasmnch  as — 
and  this  is  his  main  oontentioii— 4t  offers  material  kx  tiw  reoonstniotion 
of  the  lost  Necrologium  of  Glony  during  the  great  period  of  that  house. 
Miinchenwiler  itself  was  a  small  house,  maintaining  aa  a  rule  only 
four  monks,  and  took  its  origin  in  certain  gifts  of  land  in  Vilar  to 
Abbot  Hugh  of  Cluny  in  1080.  The  transaction  was  concluded  at  Cluny, 
whither  apparently  the  donors  repaired,  but  the  original  design  would 
not  seem  to  have  indnded  the  foundation  of  a  home.  That  such  a  hoose 
arose,  however,  before  or  about  1100,  seems  dear,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  have  something 
of  the  history  of  its  inner  life  in  the  reports  of  the  visitations  and  in  the 
discussions  of  the  general  cluijitcrs  printed  elsewhere.  The  manuscript 
now  printed  presumably  remamed  at  Miinchenwiler  imtil  the  incorporation 
of  that  hoose  with  a  louidatioD  in  Bern  at  the  end  of  llie  iftm 
when  it  was  probably  talsen  back  to  CSuny  and  so  reached  Paris  with  the 
Cluny  manuscripts. 

The  Necrologium,  strictly  speaking,  is  part  of  a  chapter-book,  that  is  to 
say,  a  book  in  daily  use  in  the  chapter.  It  contained  also  the  gospel  lessons, 

*  8m  ame,  nitt  (1906),  708. 
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a  nuurtyrology,  and  the  Benedictine  rule,  together  with  some  shorter  pieces. 
The  arrangement  of  tlie  Necrologium  is  probably  in  the  main  that  of  a 
certain  ELsendis,  of  whom  little  is  known  (though  her  name  appears  in 
oonnttdon  mth  othor  neadogies),  but  who  wu  probably »  Chukc  nun. 
FtoffiHor  Sohnflnr^a  conjeetnio  as  to  the  method  and  oliaraoter  of  her  work 
embodies  his  claim — which,  though  a  little  over-elaborated  in  statement, 
aeems  fairly  convincing — that  this  docimient  should  be  added  to  Molinier's 
short  list  of  those  from  which  the  lost  Necrologium  of  Cluny  may  be  recon- 
structed. The  entries  in  the  register  fall  into  two  groups — the  first  beiii};  in 
one  hand,  the  second  in  several.  The  first  hand,  that  of  Elsendis,  is  also  t  hat 
of  the  martyrology,  and  in  it  abont  half  the  entriea  of  the  day  were  written. 
It  places  dirtingoiahed  men*  popea,  caidinala,  Ac.,  at  the  head  of  the  liat. 
This  shows,  of  course,  that  the  entries  were  not  made  as  the  events  occurred, 
but  that  this  part  of  the  book,  that  namely  of  Elsendis,  carried  down 
to  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  ctnitury,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  compila- 
tion ;  and  it  is  this  portion  which  Professor  Schniirer  claims  was  based 
upon,  and  indeed  copied  from,  the  Necrologj  of  Cluny.  To  the  redaction 
of  Klaendia  waa  added  in  Tariona  handa  the  death-roll  of  MOnchoiwiler 
itaelf,  until,  not  long  after  the  twelfth  century  cloeed,  the  regular  entriea 
(though  short  notices  come  down  to  the  fifteenth  century)  in  the  Necnh- 
logium  cease,  as  its  regular  use  in  the  chapter  came  to  an  end.  Molinier 
thinks  that  this  disuse  became  general  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

A.  M.  Cooke. 

The  King's  Herjeanls  and  Officers  of  Slate  icUh  their  Coronation  Services. 
By  J.  Horace  RotTND,  LL.D.   (London  :  Nisbet,  1911.) 

In  his  recent  work,  Peerage  ami  PedKjree,  ^\r.  Round  touched  upon  the 
erroneous  view  that  the  great  ofiices  of  state  were  held  by  serjeanty,  and 
was  led  to  emphaaise  the  deaetiption  of  aerjeanty  as  a  distinct  fbnn  of  tenure 
which  ia  to  be  found  in  tihe  Hiitory  of  Etuflish  Law.  In  this  volume  the 
learned  author  pushes  his  inquiriea  further,  corrects  and  aharpens  the 
analysis  of  his  predecessors,  and  examines  in  detail  thenattire  and  history 
of  the  great  offices  of  state  and  the  serjeanties  of  the  court  and  the  chase. 
The  book  is  not  easy  to  read  ;  the  theme  may  find  some  of  Mr.  Round's 
former  disciples  indifferent ;  yet  no  student  w  ho  desires  to  learn  more 
about  the  authorities  for  medieval  Engliah  hiatory  and  the  way  to  uae 
them  will  neglect  tiieae  diacuaaiona.  Few  can  ever  hope  to  poeseas 
Mr.  Round's  wide  apt  learning,  or  will  ever  attain  to  his  precision  of 
method,  but  he  is  the  master  of  all  who  wish  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which 
beset  the  study  of  medieval  records.  In  this  book  particularly,  students 
will  find  many  convincinfj;  demonstrations  of  a  truth  which  he  is  gradually 
dinning  into  our  ears  :  that  the  most  obscure  researches  in  out  of  the  way 
material  may  throw  light  on  the  broad  beaten  tracks  of  history. 

The  record  of  our  early  aezjeantiea  reminda  ua  at  every  turn  <tf  the 
uaefnl  fact  that  the  jurors  and  lawyers  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century  were  as  fallible  as  the  modern  herald.  Mr.  Round  has  occasion  to 
reject  their  evidence  as  firmly  as  he  repudiates  the  historical  learning 
produced  in  a  court  of  claims  in  the  reign  of  George  \  (e.g.  pp.  105, 110). 
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An  attitude  of  stern  scepticism  is  indeed  required  towards  the  series  of 
statements  which  compose  the  history  of  the  chief  butler.  Long  before 
the  middle  ages  had  run  their  courHc  the  problems  arose :  did  the  first 
earls  of  Arundel  hold  the  ofiice  of  chief  butler  as  earls,  or  as  a  serjeanty 
•ttaohed  to  occtain  Nozfolk  mBnOIBy  OEM  MiMd  of  the  CMfele  and  hmoor  of 
Amndd  f  (p.  160).  This  last  aasertion,  put  forHi  by  John  Fits  Alan  in 
1420/21,  is  very  significant.  It  reminds  ns  that  even  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  claim  of  tenure  to  define  honours  and  status  was  still  to  be 
heard  ;  twelve  years  or  so  later  precisely  the  same  fact,  the  possession  of 
the  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel,  was  put  forward  as  the  ground  of  a  claim 
to  sit  as  a  peer  in  parliament.^  When  we  remember  that  many  offices 
about  the  court  woe  seijeanties,  bound  np  with  the  tennie  of  oeitain 
lands,  it  is  not  suzpiising  tiiat  the  medieval  mind  confused  the  ideas  of 
tennie  and  office.  Mr.  Roand*s  investigations  show  that  the  idea  of 
serjeanty  aometimes  fought  successfully  against  a  grant  of  office  in  gross 
(e.  g.  p.  301),  and,  ni  the  well-known  case  of  the  king's  champion,  even 
emerged  in  the  fourteenth  century — nobody  quite  knew  how — ^long  after 
seijeanties  had  eeased  to  be  created  (pp.  383  seqq.).  We  find  the  ooheiis 
of  the  last  of  the  Msimions  claiming,  in  virtue  of  IVunwortfa  Gbrtle  and  the 
manor  of  Scrivebby  respectively,  to  perform  the  service  of  champion  at 
the  coronation.  Although  neither  one  nor  the  other  had  been  held  by 
*  champion  '  service,  a  contest  of  nearly  a  century's  duration  at  length 
attached  the  privilege  to  the  tenant  of  Scrivelsby.  Hence  arose  the 
persistent  delusion  '  that  Robert  .Manuion,  champion  of  Normandy, 
received  Tamworth  and  Scrivebby  from  the  CSonqnetor,  to  hold  by  the 
champion  "service  in  Eni^and' (p.  381).  lb  face  of  such  statements  it  is 
helpfnl  to  have  Mr.  Bound's  demonstration  ( 1 )  that  some  hereditary  offices  in 
gross  go  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  I  or  earlier,  (2)  that  serjeanties  are  as  a 
rule  prior  to  the  reign  of  John,  and  (3)  that  serjeanty  and  knight  service  were 
quite  distinct  forms  of  tenure,  the  confusion  between  them  being  often  due 
to  the  great  arrentation  of  serjeanties  about  1250,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  lands  hdd  by  ser j  eanty  were  turned  into  lands  held  by  knight  service. 

Mr.  Hound  has  collected  interesting  evidence  on  the  alleged  im- 
partibility  of  serjeanty.  ^Vhile,  however,  his  examples  establish  the  fact  of 
partition  between  coheiresses,  he  does  not  .seem  to  have  proved  his  point 
that  the  impartibility  laid  down  by  Bracton  was  an  as.scrtioii  rather  than 
sound  law  (p.  39).  The  case  of  coheiresses  was  always  exceptional.  For 
example,  acocwding  to  the  eartiest  Ncnrman  cnstumal  a  ducal  serjeanty^ 
like  a  fiodum  lorkae,  was  impartible,  but  in  Norman  law,  down  to  the 
si.xteenth  century,  the  impartibility  of  the  fee  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  division  among  coheiresses.  Similarly  in  England  such  division  was 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  primo-zcniturc  ;  indeed,  the  case  of  tlie  marshal- 
ship  at  court,  in  which  the  senior  coheir  (by  female  succession)  scorns  to  have 
subinleudated  the  lands  of  the  junior  coheir  and  so  maintained  the  integrity 
of  tiie  serjeanty  (p.  95)»  reminds  us  ol  the  exceptional  tenure  by  parage 
whidi  eziBted  in  RngTami  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.' 

*  Bet.  Part.  iv.  441  (1438).  Cf.  llaitland,  Lettures  on  Constitutional  Hislory,  p.  82. 

■  Hi«t.  English  Law,  ii.  '277-8  (ed.  1898).  The  parallel  is  not  exact,  since  tli« 
Jnnior  held  of  the  senior  by  knight  service,  and  in  strict  parage  there  was  no 
•nbiiiliMdatiim.  Bat  tiis  rMpOQiibility  of  the  senior  odieir  is  the  point. 
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If  the  lands  were  divided,  the  office  usually  went  to  the  heiress  who  had 
the  e^necia,  or  the  king  might  choose  who  should  exercise  it.  In  one 
€Me  imputfliiUty  aeems  to  have  been  pnvtttted  by  ft  aaw  gnmt '  pttalkl 
to  the  detenniBAtum,  in  later  tunee,  of  tiie  abeyaooe  of  a  buony '  (p.  40). 
But  as  a  rale  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  tenement  and  the  *  actual 
performance  of  the  office  by  which  the  land  is  held '  (pp.  93-4).  This  would 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  a  aerjeanty  into  an  office  in  gross  (cf.  p.  304). 
It  follows  that  women  were  enabled  to  hold  serjeanties,  as  in  the 
carioaa  OMee  of  the  court  maiahalahip  and  the  Catteshill  aetjeanty 
(p.  98).  I  may  quote  at  this  ptnnt  an  ejqdicit  judgemeiit  delirered  in 
the  parlement  of  Paris  in  1204  on  the  rif^t  of  a  woman  to  hold  an 
hcroditMy  oflBoe,  sinoe  it  relets  to  a  Norman  oiBce  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century: 

Cam  nx  Henricus  Anglie  dcdiNHCt  cuidam  etsnis  heredibu  quod  exRet  scriptor  sue 
pr«po«ture  Oadomi,  prout  in  litteris  ipetua  Regia  oontinetur,  et  win  illud  donum  de 
herede  ad  heredem  tnuuiaaet  ex  HucoeMiooe,  de  novo  orta  fuit  qoostio,  ad  patkkaMB 
eahNdam  miUerii,  diotam  offioium  pet«iitH.  eft  dioortia  qnod  ipn  cnt  hcM  piepia- 
quior.  DuUtabatur.  cum  illud  officium  non  e^set  officium  mnlii-hro.  utrum  ipsa 
mulier  ad  haimaodi  BucoessioQem  eaaet  admittenda.  ludicatam  est  quod,  cum  carta 
domini  regit  Heorid  domun  tfletificantar  eaidam  et  tab  hnedibiUt  quod  propter 
hoc,  si  ipsa  erat  niulier,  non  d(-lx>bat  icpeQiab  hoioMiiediiiiooMrfoMketqaodotkiirai 
iaoere  poUsrat  per  intetpaaituo  penaaam.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer,  by  way  of  example,  to  more  than  one  or 
two  points  of  interest  in  Mr.  Round's  book.  In  the  chapter  on  the  king's 
sport  the  reader  will  find  masterly  solutions  of  several  technical  difficulties, 
and  will  be  made  to  feel  at  home  in  the  medieval  kennel.  The  familiar 
distinction  between  the  auia  and  the  camera,  and  the  well-known  practice 
of  the  three  solemn  feasts  at  which  the  Norman  longs  w<»e  the  crown, 
are  put  to  brilliant  service  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  book 
(e.g.  pp.  202,  324).  An  examination  of  the  Kcrjeanties  mentioned  by 
Domesday  Book,  traced  by  Mr.  Round  with  characteristic  skill,  brings 
out  the  fact  that  the  king's  thegns  were  in  all  probability  simply  royal 
servientes  of  English  birth  'or  at  least  of  English  dumicUc  before  the 
Korauuks  came'  (p.  1^.  Mr.  Round  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
aware  that  this  Isst  point  has  been  noticed,  though  with  leas  predsioii, 
by  Professor  Vinogradoff* 

The  book  abounds  in  those  irrelevancies,  ranging  from  the  casual  aside 
to  the  full-toned  diversion  in  pursuit  of  error,  which  even  while  they 
distract  are  so  full  of  instruction  to  Mr.  Hound's  readers.  I  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  add  another  suggested  by  the  Heyden  serjeanly. 
As  lir.  Bound  observes  (p.  128),  Thomas  of  Heyden,  who  held  one  moietj 
of  Heyden  by  towel-service,  acted  as  vice-chancellor  to  Richard  I  in  1198. 
An  examination  of  Richard's  charters  shows  that  Thomas  of  Heyden 
acted  in  this  capacity  from  at  least  9  October  to  I  November  1198.* 
On  30  Octoberi  two  days  before  he  last  appears,  a  Master  Roeoelin 

>  OUm  i.  417. 

*  En<j!i*h  Son' f Iff  in  the  Khvfuth  CnUmpfpp.  66,  404. 

*  Udisle.  introduction  to  Acttt  de  Bam  I  J,  p.  19t2;  C^endar  of  t'harttr  SoUt, 
t.S84{  iLmSlS. 
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performed  the  same  office  and  continued  to  do  so,  with  one  brief  interval, 
until  the  day  before  the  king's  death,  that  ia,  until  5  April  1 199.* 

F.  M.  Powicn. 

A  HiHory  of  Ferono.  By  A.  M.  Aluin.  (London :  Methiien,  1910.) 

Miss  Allen  has  shown  considerable  judgement  in  proportioning  the  space 
«t  lier  disposaL  Sitt  Imb  oonoentzated  her  attentbn  on  the  peiiod  of 
VeionMe  brilliancy  from  Uie  twelfth  to  the  fooxteenth  oentariee,  thon|^ 

ahe  does  not  forget  to  trace  both  the  early  days  which  prepared  for  this  and 
the  more  melancholy  ones  that  followed  to  give  continuity  to  her  study. 
In  these  400  closely  printed  pages  there  is  a  wealth  of  infonnatioii,  care- 
fully garnered  from  many  sources.  It  is  obvious  that  Miss  Allen  has 
drawn  on  original  authorities,  both  pubUshed  and  unpublished,  throu|^umt 
her  irork,  bat  there  are  not  sufficient  evidences  of  this  in  the  footnotes. 
The  book  is  not  in  any  sense  popular ;  its  style  is,  we  must  confess,  some- 
what pedestrian,  and  its  arrangement  does  not  arrest  the  att'^ition; 
so  it  woidd  have  been  well  to  annotate  it  more  thoroughly,  that  the 
serious  reader  might  be  aware  on  what  authority  many  of  the  statements 
were  made.  References  there  are,  but  in  our  opinion  not  enough  nor 
always  of  the  light  kmd,  and  a  lew  more  would  not  have  distressed  tha 
general  reader  whose  dislike  to  notes  is  largely  imaginary.  On  the 
whole  the  volume  is  more  informative  than  critical ;  it  follows  a  stem 
chronological  sequence,  and  is  really  more  a  chronicle  than  a  history. 
We  should  have  preferred  a  more  social  treatment  of  the  subject.  Italian 
political  history  is  not  only  didl,  but  in  detail  it  is  unimportant.  The 
permutations  and  combinations  of  party  factions  have  no  real  historical 
significance,  and  it  would  thecefove  have  been  better  had  Miss  Allen 
devoted  more  space  to  the  Veronese  themselves  and  less  to  their  political 
outlook.  Her  work  on  the  constitutional  side  is  sound,  and  not  too 
elaborate,  but  of  social  and  economic  history'  she  gives  us  not  enough. 
It  would  have  been  well  had  she  elaborated  those  passages  in  which  she 
describes  the  care  of  land  and  woods  and  the  relationship  of  the  country 
districts  and  the  town  to  one  wother,  the  average  prices  of  cereals  and 
the  regulations  of  emigration  from  and  immigratimi  to  tiie  towns.  The 
beat  part  of  the  whole  kmk  is  chapter  x ,  entitled  *  The  Social  and  Economic 
Development  under  Cangrandc  I  and  his  Successors  *,  but  it  only  extends 
to  twenty-five  pages,  and  of  that  a  good  deal  is  devoted  to  constitiitional 
history  which,  necessary  and  excellent  though  it  is,  is  not  strictly  economic 
or  social,  and  might  have  been  introduced  elsewhere.  The  social  history  is 
introduced  as  a  duty,  and  this  is  even  mon  true  of  the  chapters  on  art. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  lor  an  historian  to  make  art  live  if  he  treats  it 

*  CaUndar  oj  Charter  JiotU,  i.  42U ;  ii.  3o8,  354,  330,  173  ;  iiL  18 ;  i.  147  ;  u.  101 
(in  duenoloflcel  efdtr).  Esrly  In  Dwembw  IIM^  BwtMe  of  Kljr,  the  duaoslbn 

was  with  Richard  at  Les  AndelyH  (i.  3D4,  18n).  Eustace  had  acted  as  vice-chancellor 
in  1194-7  (cf.  Howden,  iv.  12,  21).'  Jn  1 100  in  a  oh&rter  to  fontevrault  of  24  June, 
Jdm  of  AbofOD,  toAAmetm  of  Liiieax,  appcan  as  yiob-fAaaoMat  (DeUsb,  p.  199). 
The  only  refei  cnrn  to  Master  Roscelin  which  I  have  found  is  in  the  NonnM  exchequer 
roll  for  1 198,  which  showH  that  he  had  recently  been  sent  with  two  Other  mewengerB 
to  the  count  of  Flanders  (J{<4.  Scacc.  Sorm.  ii.  448). 
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separately.  If  Miss  Allen  had  used  Veronese  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  town,  its  social  life,  and  its  individual  heroes,  she  would 
have  been  illuminating.  Aa  it  is  her  cold  and  superficial  treatment  of  the 
artistic  aide  of  Veronese  Ufe  xenden  the  Ittt  two  chapten  dull  ftnd  vn- 
intensting.  One  more  criticism  we  have  to  make,  and  that  is,  that  Miss 
AUen  takes  too  much  knowledge  in  her  leaden  lor  gianted.  Thus  many, 
when  reading  of  Dante's  sojourn  at  Verona  in  these  pages,  will  wonder  at 
the  unexplained  allusions  to  the  '  Vcltro  '  of  the  Inferno  and  the  '  Dux ' 
of  ParadiiOf  especially,  by  the  way,  as  we  imagine  Miss  Allen  to  refer  to 
the  Purgatorio  and  not  to  the  Pamdito,  Despite  these  critidsms  this 
▼dnme  is  a  sound  and  tmstworU^  piece  of  historical  work,  hat  it  does 
not  reach  a  hi|^  level  in  historical  presentation,  and  as  a  picture  of  Kle 
at  Verona  it  fails.  Miss  Allen  should  not  deny  herself  enthusiasms. 
When  she  mulces  up  her  mind  to  this  we  shall  expect  still  better  work 
from  her  pen.  K.  H.  Vickkrs. 

Leel  JurudicUon  in  England,  ejspecially  as  iUustrated  by  the  Records  of  the 
UA  (kwi  ^SevUumptm,  By  F.  J.  C.  Hbabmbbaw,  MJL,  LLJL 
(Southampton:  Goz and Sharland,  1908.) 

Maitland  once  wrote  : 

To  the  ctudeDt  of  manorial  rolls  by  It  the  most  inteieeting  (rancbise  is  the  *  oooct 
leet  or  view  of  frankpledge beoauHe  it  ie  very  oommon,  becatiae  it  has  great  importance 
in  the  histury  of  society,  because  iUi  origin  is  extremely  obscure  :  so  obiean  thst  we 
may  be  zaah  in  ^peeking  about  it ;  still  a  little  nay  be  ventured.^ 

It  is  into  this  subject  that  Professor  Hearnshaw  has  also  ventured  in  the 
volume  that  lies  before  us  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  treat  of  this  fascinating  and  complex  phase  of  English  history.  He 
has  been  wise  not  to  restrict  his  investigations  to  the  records  of  the 
Southampton  leet  only.  Aiier  u  descriptive  survey  of  the  chief  sources 
of  information  with  r^putd  to  the  legal  or  theoretical  aspect  of  leet  juris- 
diotliA  and  the  court  leet,  Mr.  Hearashaw  proceeds  to  a  ooosideiation  of 
leet  jurisdiction  in  the  medieval  authimties  and  of  the  court  leet  in  tha 
modern  authorities.  Chief  among  the  medieval  authorities  are  the  so- 
called  articles  of  the  view  of  frankpledge  ;  while  modern  treatises  and  court 
keepers'  guides  furnish  evidence  for  the  modern  times.  Mr.  Hearnshaw 
next  deals  with  the  leet  in  practice.  Ha\ing  discussed  the  authorities, 
such  as  charters,  rolls,  law  reports,  and  reports  of  puUic  commissioiiB, 
he  takes  up  the  history  of  the  SouUuunpton  court  leet  in  con- 
siderable detail,  treating  successively  the  unrecorded  period,  the  period 
of  the  records,  and  tlie  period  of  the  reporters.  After  this  he  dis- 
cusses the  other  courts  leet  of  England  and  Wales,  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  courts  leet  or  groups  of  courts 
leet.  I!naUy  he  supplies  a  summary  account  <A  the  hbtory  of  leet 
jurisdiction  in  Bngland,  in  which  appropriate  consideratifm  is  given  to 
primitive  law  and  justice,  the  extension  of  royal  authority,  the  definition 
qI  leet  jurisdicti<m,  the  age  of  the  courta  leet»  the  sources  of  the  vitalitj 

•  AlMlPliMta  jr«iierMrCb«rl«,i.inliod.,p.zxvii. 
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of  leet  jurisdiction,  and  the  causes  of  its  decay.  In  tlie  appendixes 
will  be  found  the  documents  in  use  in  connexion  with  the  court  leet 
of  Southampton  at  the  present  day,  libts  of  statutes  and  leading  cases 
Nkting  to  leet  jnrhdictioni  hitherto  nnpabliBhed  aitidei  of  the  Tiev 
from  a  fouiteenth-oentiiiy  numiucript  in  tiie  Ubiuy  d  the  Vwcnmtjttl 
Cambridge,  a  list  of  courts  leet  mentioned  in  the  Municipal  Corporations' 
Report  as  extant  in  1835,  the  liat  of  free  suitors  of  the  conxt  leet  of 
Southampton  as  given  in  1907,  and  a  bibliography. 

Some  who  read  Mr.  Hearnshaw's  work  will  be  annoyed  at  bis  omiasiou 
to  tefer  to  vohiine  ud  page  of  the  Uw  leporte  in  his  citations  of  decided 
caaea  (e.g.  p.  68,  notes,  and  p.  147,  note  3);  bat  this  defect  is  partly 
remedied  by  the  author's  list  of  leading  cases  contained  in  an  appendix, 
where  full  citations  will  be  found  (pp.  368-72).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  author  was  unable — owing  to  considerations  of  time — to  give  the 
entire  work  a  finul  revision  ;  for,  as  ht-  says,  his  opinions  on  certain  very 
important  questions  underwent  a  change  during  the  progress  of  his  work. 
A  final  levision  woold  also  have  enabled  him  to  consolidate  and  unify  the 
vaxioiis  diwotts  of  the  woric.  This  would  have  materially  imfnoved 
the  work  and  have  rendered  the  grasp  of  the  entire  development  far  easier. 

One  of  Mr.  Ifparnshaw's  most  important  contentions  is  that  *  the 
court  leet  of  legal  theory  remained  throughout  the  centuries,  and  still 
remains,  an  ideal  having  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  correspondence 
«i(&  SSality '  (p.  148).  This  wide  divergence  of  historic  fact  from  legal 
theoiy,  despite  a  strong  tendency  for  each  to  influence  the  other  (see  p.  147), 
is  admirably  expressed  by  Mr.  Heamshaw  in  his  prelsce.  He  says : 

Wbm  I  wfe«e  the  earBer  pages  of  the  esaay  I  had  not  mined  qnite  lo  folly  as 

when  I  wrote  flu  liixtorical  Bummary  at  the  enil,  what  I  now  believt-  to  be  tho  truth, 
that  in  modem  times,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the  '  court  leet '  as  a  separate 
•ad  disttnet  court  existed,  in  its  purefonn,  nowhere  save  in  legal  theory*,  i.e.  that,  as 
it  VM  oriigiiially,  so  it  cdwaya  remmiud,  a  fiction  of  the  Uwyers'  imagmation.  The 
larger  the  number  of  rf  <  ()rilM  I  l-.ave  consulted,  tho  Htron^'cr  has  become  my  conviction 
that  the  so-called  'courts  leet'  of  £ngland  and  Wales  are  really  relics  of  old-time 
nndiftraitiated  flonrto  (eerMW  flcnerolM)  of  faondred,  fnnohlBB.  manor*  or  horao^, 
which  in  medieval  dayn,  by  way  of  addition  to  nthcr  jx)werfl,  rnjoyed  thO  privilege  of 
exetoisiag  leet  juriMlioUoo,  and  which  in  thi-  nxxlern  period  aoquized  the  never-quite> 
accurate  derigMAion  of  'oouts  loot',  owing  part^  to  the  n^itior  dignity  ol  their 
leet  functions,  partly  to  the  deoBno  of  their  oihmr  fiiBOtions*  and  parUy  to  the  infloenco 
of  legal  theory 

No  earefnl  reader  of  Ur.  Heamshaw's  pages  where  he  produces  the 
evidence  in  support  of  this  view  can  f  lil  to  be  impressed  by  the  strength 

of  the  contention.  Perhaps  a  le{ial  reader  might  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  presumption  is  now  strongly  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  this  pre- 
sumption can  never  be  rebutted  save  by  the  production  of  hitherto 
nnnxammed  sources  of  a  contrary  import.  Future  editoia  of  local  records 
will  no  doubt  be  on  the  watch  for  such  evidence. 

Anodier  contention  of  the  author  that  will  arouse  interest  is  one 
directly  opposed  to  the  view  held  by  Maitland.  Mr.  Hearnahaw  main* 
tains  that  the  sheritl's  tourn  did  not  ori<^inatc  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon, 
HOG  (p.  iv),  and  holds  that  *  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  markfl.  not 
an  increase,  but  a  diuuuution  of  the  sheriff's  power,  and  that  tiie 
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only  important  innovation  introduced  into  the  hundred  by  the  Assize 
was  the  jury  system,  intended  to  be  a  check  upon  the  frankpledge 
ayitem'  (p.  v).  Into  this  uid  other  important  quMtioiiB  nised  bj 
Ur.  Heaindiaw  we  cftniiot  enter  on  the  present  occasion.  We  wish  only 
to  indicate  how  interesting  and  instructive  bis  volume  is.  The  reader 
of  it  will  learn  much  of  Icct  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  he  will  learn 
much,  too,  about  the  history  of  the  jury,  the  growth  of  national  as  opposed 
to  local  justice,  and  the  social  progress  of  the  people.  Leet  jurisdictioD 
is  tmty  said  to  be  '  peculiarly  English  in  its  character '  (p.  23) ;  and  the 
student  of  Eni^ish  biatory  cannot  affbid  to  neglect  Mr.  Heamsbaw'a 
▼olttme  upon  this  phase  of  Bnglish  life.  H.  D.  HAsaLiim. 

Quehi^  de» frSnkmhm  BrsterBand: 
Die  Geschicfate  des  FrinloBchen  Kreises  von  1521-1560.  Bearbeitet  Ton 
Fsrrz  Hartuxg.  (Leipzig  :  Meyer,  1910.) 

Der  niedersdchsische  Kreis  und  die  KreUver/auung  bit  imH,  Von  AXiBBBT 
Neukirch.  (Leipzig:  Heinsiu8»  1909.) 

These  two  elaborate  studies  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  German 
circles  bear  witness  to  a  very  determined  spirit  of  historical  inquiry. 
For  few  subjects  can  l)e  more  disheartening  to  a  German  than  the  tale 
of  the  wearisome  and  inefiective  struggles  of  Grernian  reformers  to  give 
the  realm  some  sort  of  organisation  which  might  check,  if  not  control, 
the  territorial  and  daas  particularinn  of  emperor,  princes,  and  towns. 
Dr.  Hartung  and  Dr.  Nenldrcb  are  both  constrained  to  cover  much  the 
same  ground  in  their  surveys  of  the  development  of  the  Kreis  in  general, 
before  the  Franconian  and  Lower  Saxon  circles  provided  materials  for 
individual  histories.  The  work  has  been  done  nulependently.  sine  e  a  note 
in  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Hartujig's  volume  informs  us  that  Dr.  Neukirch's 
reaolied  him  after  his  text  was  in  print.  The  two  aoooimts  afford  swno 
points  of  contrast.  Dr.  Keukirch  will  not  go  back  further  than  Wenael*s 
proposals  laid  before  the  Diet  in  1383,  iriiich  he  considers  the  origin  of  tiie 
Kreifiverfasgung.  Dr.  Hartung  takes  us  nearly  two  centuries  further  into 
the  past,  and  discusses  the  relations  between  the  circles  and  the  Land/rieden 
and  Stdndeeinuiujen  of  earlier  times.  Whether  Dr.  Neukirch  be  right  or  no, 
there  seems  ample  justification,  coneidering  the  slow  and  intricate  evolution 
of  the  circle  organisation,  for  Dr.  Hartnng's  comparison  of  the  proposals 
of  1383  with  not  wholly  dissimilar  schemee  whidk  preceded  it ;  and  while 
Dr.  Neukirch  pays  more  detailed  attention  to  the  next  important  schemo 
of  1438  and  to  its  documentarj'  history.  Dr.  Hartung  provides  a  broader 
and  more  philosophical  exposition  of  the  various  intiueju  es  which  impeded 
the  adoption  and  development  of  the  many  projects  for  the  organization 
of  tiie  dides  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  spite  of  Uie  impetus  whidk  tho 
Hussite  wars  ga^  to  the  movement,  at  one  time  the  towns,  at  anodier 
the  territorial  princes,  at  a  third  the  emperor,  succeeded  in  their  Of^ositMMU 
All  were  in  its  favour,  provided  that  the  particular  scheme  gave  them 
each  a  jiredominant  influence  in  the  constitution.  A  similar  antagonism 
wrecked  the  proposals  of  Maximilian  and  Berthold  of  Mainz  ;  Berthold 
wanted  an  organization  based  on  the  system  of  estates,  and  his  scheme 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  C'onciliar  movement. 
Maximilian,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  aimed  at  making  the  monarchy 
the  oontre  of  the  circles.  Between  the  two  the  territorial  princes  came 
hf  moie  tlwii  their  own,  and  tlie  oidinances  of  1600  and  1512  fell  to  the 
gRNind. 

The  national  movement  wltich  accompanied  the  Reformation  and 
produced  a  real  but  short-lived  Reich aregiment  stimulated  further  attempts 
to  organize  the  circles.  Dr.  Hartun;^  lays  stress  upon  the  measures  adopted 
at  Worms  in  1521,  Dr.  Neukirch  rather  uu  thus«  of  Essluigcu  in  1526 ; 
Imt  from  thie  point  the  two  diverge,  one  to  follow  the  histoxy  of  tiie 
Fianoonian  cirde,  the  oilier  that  of  Loww  Saxony.  Broadly,  both  storiee 
and  their  results  seem  very  similar,  ^e  siage  of  A^enna  by  the  Turks  in 
1529  <ialvanized  the  circles  into  a  semblance  of  activity,  and  the  military 
aspect  of  their  labours  alvvavs  seemed  most  promising  ;  but  a  circle  could 
rarely  get  its  Kreistag  convened,  it.s  contingent  .sent  into  the  field,  and 
its  pay  collected,  before  the  campaign  was  at  an  end :  hence  the  inglorious 
achievenientB  of  the  margraye  Joachim  of  Brandenlnug  against  the  Turks. 
The  Lower  Saion  circle  really  did  assnme  some  consistency  in  1542,  but 
it  was  at  once  faced  with  the  refusal  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  participate 
in  its  deliberations  or  contribute  to  its  needs  ;  and  when  Dr.  Neukirch 
closes  his  volume  at  the  end  of  that  year,  the  most  positive  achieve- 
ments of  his  circle  seem  to  be  that  it  had  fixed  the  place  of  meeting 
for  its  Kftutatf  at  Halbenladt»  and  located  its  empty  oomoKm  chest 

Dr.  Hartung  carries  na  on  through  the  lively  times  of  the  margrave 
Albrecht  in  1553-4  down  to  the  peace  of  1555.  The  Franconian  circle 
had  little  enough  to  do  with  Albrecht's  suppression  or  with  the  other 
notable  doings  of  the  epoch  ;  and  its  insignificance  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  down  to  1552,  the  voluminous  town-chronicles  of  Bamberg 
do  not  mention  its  eastence.  ButtheDistof  Augsburg  did  adopt  meaames 
whidk  gave  the  circles  a  recognisable  though  not  a  veiy  efiedive  position 
in  German  constitutional  history.  The  subject  hardly  lends  it.self  to  stylo 
in  writing,  but  we  mu.st  deplore  the  results,  as  seen  in  Dr.  Neukirch's 
treatise,  of  recently  adopted  German  patriotic  spelling;  even  'akut' 
(p.  62)  and  '  akzeptierten  '  (p.  16b)  convey  shocks  that  axe  mild  compared 
with  the  discovery  of  '  eklatantesten '  (p.  61)  as  a  translated  superlative 
adjective  of  tiie  French  participle  fctotoiif.  The  policy  of  anneantion  and 
assimilation  may  be  carried  too  far.  A.  F.  Pollard. 

YintaiUmArtidumdlnjv^^  Edited 
by  W.  H.  Frere  and  W.  HcC.  Kennedy.  3  vols.  (Printed  lor  the 
Alcnin  Club.  London :  Longmans,  1910.) 

Thu  valuable  collection  of  documents  includes  a  number  whidl  are 
printed  for  the  first  time,  though  the  editors  have  also  drawn  on  Str}'pe, 
Cardwell,  and  other  loss  obvious  sources.  Dr.  Frere  has  doubts  whether 
his  collection  is  complete  for  the  period  which  it  covers,  from  1536  to 
1575,  and  confesses  that  '  the  archives  of  the  Chapters  and  of  the  Arch- 
dbaconiifls  have  be«i  less  searched  than  the  episcopal  archives,  and  more 
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may  well  be  fortln  oming  from  those  and  other  musty  cupboards,  though 
inquiries  as  full  as  possible  have  been  made  belore  going  to  press '.  In 
fact,  Cranmei^s  Injimotionft  for  the  monastery  ol  WoiOMte  (22  Fabraaiy 
1694/6)  an  notioed  in  flw  Uth  Reportof  tiie  Hktorieal  MamiMaiplB 
GbnumBROii,  app.  viii.  179 1.,  and  would  doubtkas  have  been  used 
by  Dr.  Fme  had  he  known  of  them.  But  he  allows  us  to  hope  that  in 
future  volnmes,  which  shall  contiuue  the  series,  such  omissions  will  be 
supplied. 

The  documents  cover  the  whole  ground,  iucludiug  vidtatkms,  as  well 
melzopoUtical,  diocesan,  as  xoyal,  of  dioeeses,  dtapteis,  and  oolkfes. 
Some  ol  the  most  inteiesting  an  of  colleges  at  Ozfoid,  especially  Hertoii 

and  All  Souls.  The  notes  are  admirable,  except  that  they  are  sometiniea 
rather  elementary  in  view  of  the  readers  who  are  likely  to  use  the  volumes. 
They  might,  of  course,  have  been  amplified  ad  injinitum,  but  Dr.  Frere 
has  preferred  to  pour  out  his  erudition  in  the  introduction.  A  little  more 
might  have  been  done  in  the  identification  of  persons.  Not  all  readers 
will  leoognise  Hu^  Gorai,  who  appears  twice,  as  Coiwen,  arbhfauliop  of 
Dnblin  and  bishop  of  Oxford.  Even  Mr.  Racldiam,  the  author  of  the 
admirable  index,  will  fail  them  here,  and  it  is  the  more  unfortunate  since 
an  additional  fact  in  Purwen's  life,  unknown  to  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  is  published.  And  when  Bishop  Parkhurst  insists  that  due 
religious  knowledge  shall  precede  matrimony,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  this  Oshrinist  pielate  is  copying  a  Dntch  condition  which 
is  still  enforced. 

With  much  inevitable  iteration,  the  visitations  and  their  seq;iMl, 
the  Injunctions,  cover  the  whole  field  of  ecclesiastical  administaliQii. 
Mr.  Rackhani's  index,  a  work  of  extraordinary  complet^'ness  and  accuracy, 
which  takes  account  not  oidy  of  the  matter  but  of  the  language  of  the 
documents,  and  Li  itiicli  a  true  piece  of  literature  and  on  occasion  demurely 
humorous,  gives  as  much  assistance  as  an  index  can.  For  the  history 
of  viritations,  the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  administiatMm  ont  of  whidi 
they  arose,  the  officers  who  have  held  them  and  their  modes  of  operation. 
Dr.  Frere's  elaborate  introduction  is  of  the  greatest  value.  No  such 
survey  has  hitherto  Wen  attempted.  In  the  primitive  church  he  is  not 
at  home  as  he  is  when  he  reaches  the  Teutonic  period.  Difficult  as  the 
problem  of  chorepiscopi  is,  it  is  not  lightened  by  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  normal  area  of  tiie  bishopric  was  that  of  the  civil  administratitm. 
Where,  as  in  western  Asia  Minor  and  central  and  southern  Italy,  tiie 
area  was  small,  so  was  the  bishopric ;  where,  as  at  Milill  and  Venma, 
it  was  large,  so  was  the  dioce.se.  No  bishop,  iniless  he  were  on  the  way 
to  become  a  metropolitan,  thought  in  the  c.irliiT  times  of  extending  his 
rule  into  a  neighbouring  municipal  district.  But  there  were  regions  of 
mdimentary  administration,  as  in  Osppadoda  and  Gaul,  iHiexe  in  church 
as  in  state  there  was  room  for  inegokrity ;  and  the  phrase  96km  mu  Ift^, 
used  by  the  conncU  of  Antioch  in  269,  means  districts  which  have,  and 
those  which  have  not,  full  municipal  organization — it  does  not  mean,  aa 
Dr.  Frere  assumes,  town  and  country  :  and  we  cannot  draw  inferences 
from  (hurdles  in  the  lower  stage  of  development  as  to  the  institutions 
of  churches  which  were  in  the  higher. 
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But  Dr.  Frere'a  account  of  the  actual  working  of  the  EngUsh  church 
thiougbout  its  lustory,  and  of  the  earlier  continental  analogies,  is  admirable. 
Tliem  ue  sevesal  important  topics  on  yAaxSk  infomuttion  is  ban  eoUeeted 
that  is  not  easily  accessible  elsewhere  in  so  convenient  and  acciuate  a  shape. 
Such  axe  the  hisbny  of  the  office  of  archdeacon,  that  of  the  exemption 
of  monasteries  from  visitation,  the  contrast  between  the  com5titution  of 
cathedrals  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Foundation.  Finally,  there  is  an 
account  of  peculiar  jurisdictions  so  valuable  that  we  could  wish  it  more 
complete.  The  royal  peonlian  of  Bliiaiiabiiiy  and  Bridgenortfa  and  Pto- 
kiidge  (the  last  annexed  to  l3w  aiehlnshopric  of  DuUin)  escape  notice, 
as  do  the  ohnrches  over  which  the  dean  of  Windsor  was  ordinary,  though 
Uie  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  v.  693,  shows  that  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  his  authority  was  quite  episcopal.  But  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  notice  omisaions  in  what  is,  in  its  annotations,  largely  a  pioneer  work, 
while  in  the  texts  it  contains  it  ia  a  permanent  and  weighty  addition  to  the 
sonicea  fov  Enc^  histoiy.  E.  W.  Watsov. 

ThB  Wart  of  SdigiKm  in  France^  1559-76.  By  Jambs  Wsstpau.  Thompson, 
Fh J>.,  AsBodate-Professor  of  Boiopean  ffistoiy  in  the  UniTeisily  of 
CShicago.  (Chicago :  UniTexsity  Press,  1909.) 

Tn  most  obmw  pmnts  about  Mr.  Thompson's  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1909  but  dkl  not  reach  ns  for  ttmsw  until  1911,  are.  that  it  weighs 

nearly  four  pounds  and  costs  eighteen  shillings  net.  It  is  the  result  of 
laborious  industry,  and  contains  a  vast  collection  of  facts,  notes,  and 
references,  some  excellent  maps,  and  a  number  of  reproductions  of  con- 
temporary prints.  Agaiuiit  these  merits  must  be  set  a  commonplace  style 
varied  by  frequent  lapses  into  American  neologisms  which  make  the 
English  reader  ahoddegc^'  Meanwhile  much  pditics  had  been  in  progress ' 
(p.  5),  *  when  the  Coimcil  reconvened  *  (p.  64),  *  the  Pope  figured  that  he 
would  force  tha  CathoUo  princes '  (p.  58),  *  the  practice  of  the  French 
government  making  loans  .  .  .  antedates  the  Hundred  Years'  War  '  (p.  83), 
'  the  mettlesome  spirit  of  tlie  prince  '  (p.  91),  *  the  government  balked  at 
this  proposal '  (p.  168),  '  anxiety  lest  the  English  get  Calais  was  dispelled* 
(p.  181),  'she  was  fearful  lest  England  permanently  acquire  Havxe-de- 
Giace '  (p.  183), '  as  soon  as  the  plague  was  discovered,  the  town  authoiitiea 
. . .  appointed  barbers  and  gravediggers  to  treat  ill  and  to  inter  the  dead ' 
(p.  238),  '  Monluc  .  .  .  was  angry  at  tlie  ijueen  mother,  and  quite  ready 
to  knife  her  in  the  dark  '  (p.  259),  '  the  capture  of  its  queen  telescoped 
with  another  plot  against  her '  (p.  261) ;  at  the  conference  of  Bayonne, 
Oatherine  '  doubled  like  a  fox  pursued  by  the  hounds while  Alva  '  side- 
stepped the  direct  shot and  having  acc<»Bp]i8hed  this, '  resorted  to  tiie 
Soeratic  method '  (p.  277). 

The  student  interested  in  the  French  wars  of  religion  might  tolerate 
such  writing,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Thompson's  slipshod  style  merges  into 
slipshod  statements  of  fact,  and  slipshod  statemont«  of  fact  into  obscure 
and  unintelligent  interpretation.  It  is  perhaps  of  trivial  importance  that 
he  should  speak  of  the  font  b<»ib  of  Heniy  n  dying  '  hdrieia  *  (p.  20), 
when  all  he  means  is  that  they  died  without  legitimate  male  iMue ;  that 
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he  should  write  duke  of  Bedford  instead  of  earl  (p.  96)  ;  describe  the 
Guiaea  '  as  uncles  of  Francis  II '  when  they  were  unclea  of  Francia'a 
quflen  (p.  28),  or  lyAiidebt  as  brother  of  Condh  iiurtetid  of  brotlMr 
of  Goligny  (p.  128);  ud  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  Navure  as  being 
'  entirely  in  the  poeaeeaion  of  Spain  '  (p.  442),  or  to  Catherine  '  dreaming 
of  the  Hapsburg  crown '  (p.  467)  when  he  means  the  empire.    Nor  ia 
it  unpardonable  to  describe   Beza's  Hisfoire  m  "  remarkably  accurate 
and  impartial '  (p.  156),  to  ascribe  La  Noue's  comparison  of  Conde  with 
Pompey  to  D'Aubign^  (p.  136),  or  Monluc'a  reflexions  on  the  effect  of 
the  '  enterpriae  of  Meauz  *  upon  Charlea  IX  to  Henri  Martin  (p.  921). 
Bat  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  triflea  beomnee  serious  when  w% 
oonaider  them  in  connexion  with  other  statements  made  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  in  1560 
head  of  the  house  of  Guise  (p.  21),  though,  besides  being  a  churchman, 
he  was  live  years  younger  than  Henry,  duke  of  Guise ;  and  that  the 
doln  of  Lomane  waa  at  the  aame  date  brother-in-law  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  although  CSiriatina,  who  married  Francia,  duke  of  Lorrdne, 
waa  not  by  any  means  sister  of  Christian  III  of  Denmark  because  she 
happened  to  be  daughter  of  Christian  II.    Moreover,  the  duke  whom 
she  married  had  died  in  1545,  and  Chrisiian  III  himself  in  1558.    In  1560 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  was  simply  .son  of  the  second  cousin  of  the  king  of 
Denmark's  father.   Again,  on  p.  12  Mr.  Thompson  writes,  '  Ever  since 
the  doke  of  Ahra  had  been  in  Faiia  the  imfweiaioa  had  prevailed  that 
Henry  II  and  Philip  11  porpoaed  to  eatabliah  the  inqniaiticm  in  IVaiioa.' 
This  is  all  the  more  curious  because  he  quotea  Mr.  Armstrong's  account 
of  the  matter  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Thompson  did  not  know  of  the 
medieval  inquisition  or  imderstand  .Mr.  .Vrmstrong's  phrase,  '  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  form  of  inquisition,'  which,  by  the  by,  was  not  merely 
'  purpoaed  *  bat  achieved.  Similariy,  on  the  previous  page  Mr.  Thompaon 
givea  na  a  note  on  the  dkomftre  anbmfe,  without  appearing  to  nndeiataad 
in  the  least  what  it.s  significance  waa.   In  the  aame  way  he  condemna 
Guise's  execution  of  the  English  prisoners  taken  at  Caudebec  in  1563  aa 
'  a  more  rigorous  punishment  than  even  si.xteenth-century  war  nominally 
allowed  '  (p.  167  n.),  not  realizing  that,  Elizabeth  being  nominally  at 
peace  with  France,  there  was  some  force  in  Guise's  plea  that  the  Englishmen 
were  piratea. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  these  points  almoat  indefinitdy.  Mr. 
Thompaon  tells  us  that  '  Beyond  Switaerland  and  Savoy  lay  Italy,  save 
Venice  entirely,  and  Rome  in  part,  a  group  of  Spanish  dominions  '  (p.  247). 
A  writer  on  the  French  wars  of  religion  who  includes  Tuscany  among 
Spanish  dominions  hardly  appears  to  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
policy  of  CSatheiine  da*  Medin.  In  writing  of  1565  he  thinka  that  Flulip  II 
wanted  to  put  Mary  Stuart  on  Bliaabetii*a  throne  (p.  245),  that  aho  waa 
'  the  cornerstone  of  the  univeiaal  monarchy  Philip  II  dreamed  of  forming 
in  Europe  ',  and  that  '  his  essential  aim  never  varied  an  iota  *  (p.  246). 
This  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  note  Mr.  Thompson  quotes  in  his  support 
from  Profe.s.sor  Merriman  (pp.  20*2  3),  wliich  .states  that  *  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign  waa  dominated  by  a  principle  utterly  different  from  that 
which  inspired  the  htter ' ;  though  we  do  not  ondeiatand  how  Mr.  IfarrimaD 
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reconciles  Philip's  '  aingle-heuted  devotion  to  the  caiueof  Borne '  with  his 

war  of  155G~7. 

Equally  luiijleadiug  are  Mr.  Thompson's  attempts  to  illustrate  'tlie 
aMMoaty  exbUng  between  FhiEp's  molted  subjects  in  Flanden  end 
the  Hmgnenota' ;  for  most  ol  tiiose  who  were  resiBtuig  Philip  in  1560  in 
the  Netherlands  were  catholics.  Nor  can  we  follow  lEr.  Thomj^son  in  hie 
contention  that  the  '  labor  party  *  in  France  was  Huguenot.  He  makes  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  give  economic  conditions  their  due  share  of  influence 
in  the  history  of  France  during  the  period  ;  hut  the  result  is  greater  con- 
fusion. The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  bewildered  by  his  details ; 
he  oumoteee  the  wood  for  tile  trees;  end  neither  indnstiy  nor  a  knowledge 
of  sonioes  is  enoog^  to  mein  a  historian.  We  mighty  however,  have 
expected  in  a  history  of  wars  some  interpretation  of  militar}'  events; 
but  Mr.  Thompson  has  nothing  to  teach  us  about  the  campaigns  of  Jamao 
and  Moncontour.  The  battle  of  Jarnac  is  introduced  hke  a  bolt  from 
the  blue,  and  his  sole  comment  is  '  it  was  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle ' 
(p.  37G).  Monoontoor  fares  little  better ;  we  do  not  even  learn  that  a  river 
had  anjrthing  to  do  with  it,  and  then  is  no  more  attempt  to  i^qpnise 
the  military  qoslities  of  CSoiigny  at  HoDGontonr  than  Condi's  at  Jamae. 

A.  F.  POUiABD. 

Tk§  FomSy  tuid  Bein  of  Sir  FwancU  Drake,  By  Lady  Bliott-Drake. 
2  Vols.  (London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1911.) 

Tm  is  an  interesting  pkoe  of  family  history  well  pot  together  and  agreeably 

written.  It  settles  the  disputed  question  of  the  birth  of  the  famous  sailor, 
fihowiiii^  clearly  that  he  was  a  son  of  Edmund  Drake,  vicar  of  Upchurch, 
Kent,  as  C'amden  says  (though  by  a  slip  writing  Upnor  instead  of  Up- 
church).  Lady  Eliott-Drake  does  not  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  8ir 
neands  ovw  again,  though  her  pages  contribute  something  towards  it. 
For  instance,  she  prints  in  fall  in  an  appendix  the  Spanish  origmals  of  the 
relation  of  his  voyage  made  by  hb  cousin  John  Drake  in  1584,  and  his 
examination  by  the  Inquisition  in  1587,  giving  full  translations  of  both 
documents  (ii.  343-101).  She  also  prints  at  length  Don  Francisco  de 
Zarate^s  account  of  his  capture  and  treatment  by  Drake  (i.  .'5(>-41).  The 
illustrations  include  Drake's  drum,  the  jewel  and  the  cups  presented  to 
lum  by  Queen  Sisabeth,  and  two,  if  not  three,  portraits  of  the  admiral. 
For  the  pwtrait  on  p.  276  of  vtL  i,  pnrporting  to  represent  Sir  Franoia 
Dmke,  second  baronet, is  obviously,  from  tiie  ooetnme,  not  the  portrait  of 
a  man  who  was  born  in  1017,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  founder  of  the 
iamily  is  unmistakable.  One  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  is  the 
map  of  '  L'Escudo  de  Veiagua  '  (i.  Id^)  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Biblioth&que  Nationale  at  Paris*  The  series  of  maps  of  which  this  is  one 
were  reproduced  in  an  artide  by  IL  GL  de  la  Bonci^  entitied  *  Un  Atlas 
Inconnu  de  la  demi^  Ezp^tion  de  Drake  *,  published  in  the  BuUetm 
de  Geographie  historique  et  descriptive  for  1909  (no.  3).  It  is  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  Lady  Eliott-Drake  did  not  select  for  reproduction  the  view 
of  Puerto  Bi  llo  and  the  island  of  Buena  Ventura.  It  bears  below  it  the 
legend  :  '  Tliis  morninge  when  the  discriptiou  notid  oc  taken  of  this  iande 
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beinge  the  28.  of  Januarip  1595  beinse  wc(len»dai«^  in  the  rnonunye 
8^  Frauncis  Dracke  Died  of  the  bludie  flix  sighte  of  the  IsLindc  de  Bueiia 
Ventura  som  6  Leagues  at  see  whom  niNi  fMtifh  with  the  Loide.* 

Dnke's  miooeesoii,  the  deecendants  of  his  younger  biother  Thomas, 
ware  country  gentlemen  of  infiuenoe,  but  plajred  no  great  part  in  public 
affairs.  Francis,  the  son  of  Thomas,  was  crcat^^d  a  baronet  on  29  July 
1622.  His  son,  the  second  Sir  Francis,  sat  in  the  Long  Parliainont  and 
took  the  popular  side  in  the  Civil  War.  Sir  Francis,  the  third  baronet, 
joined  William  of  Orange  at  Exeter  in  1688,  and  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  tiie  Bevolatifm.  He  was  active  in  1696  in  enJoidng  Ae  aignatufe  of  the 
Aaaoeiation  lor  4ih«  deianoeof  William  the  Third  and  his  government  (ii.  106). 
Franda  Henry,  fourth  baronet,  was  a  Walpole  whig,  who  sat  in  five  or 
six  parliaments,  while  the  fifth  baronet,  also  named  Francis  Henri',  rose 
to  the  post  of  ma.ster  of  the  hou.sehold  to  (Joorpe  III.  With  his  death  in 
1794  '  the  history  of  the  Drakes  of  Buckland  in  the  luale  line  closes 
One  ol  the  last  baronet's  brothers,  Francis  Samuel  Drake,  rose  to  the 
tank  of  leaMidmiia],  won  a  baronetcy  in  178S  for  hia  distinguished  services 
nnder  Bodney,  and  has  a  place  in  the  Dieiumar^  NaUomi  Biogmphif, 
But  he,  too,  died  without  issue,  and  the  family  estates  went  to  the  son 
of  his  sister  Anne  Drake,  who  had  married  George  Augustus  £Uott,  first 
Lord  Hoatlifield. 

Judging  from  tliesc  volumes  the  Drakes  were  either  no  great  letter- 
wiiteis  or  were  careless  about  preserving  their  oorreepondenoe.  Hie  letters 
printed  are  few,  and  deal  almost  exohuively  widi  mattem  of  local  or  &mily 

interest  only.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting  account  of  admiral 
Byng's  execution,  by  Francis  Samncl  Drake  (ii.  286),  and  an  interesting 
description  of  the  panic  which  prevailed  in  Devonshire  in  August  1779, 
when  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  the  command  of  the 
Channel.  *  All  business  is  at  a  stand  in  this  country.  Everybody  attendin  c 
to  nothing  but  hiding,  burying  or  removing  irfiat  little  property  they 
possess  to  save  themselves  from  want.  Shoals  of  people,  women  and 
children,  daily  coming  through  the  town,  looking  like  people  b<  reft,  and 
knowing  not  whither  to  retire  for  safety,  and  lamenting  their  friciuls  It^ft 
behind'  (ii.  314).  A  parliamentary  historian  would  also  find  interesting 
material  in  the  account  of  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Becralston^ 
and  ihe  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Drake  funily  seeuied 
and  maintsined  their  conteol  of  it. 

Incidentally  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  about  other  families- 
with  whom  the  Drakes  were  connected.  There  is  much  about  the  Pollex- 
fens,  and  an  oxcellont  ])ortrait  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen.  There 
is  also  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  Drake's  prisoner,  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes. 
It  is  a  ^ty  that  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Boone,  which  is  described  at  length 
Oi*  96),  was  not  reproduced  too.  For  thouf^  Gromwell  did  not  send  him 
as  ambassador  to  Russia,  he  is  interesting  on  account  of  his  employnient 
in  company  with  Algernon  Sydney  and  Edward  Ifontegu  to  Biediate 
between  the  Idnga  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  1669. 

C.  H.  FiBTH. 
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De  Unione  P>''V}orf/))'  Britatiniae  Tradatus.  By  Sir  Thomas  Craio. 
Edited  from  the  Manuscript  in  tho  Advocates'  Library,  witli  a  Transla- 
tion and  Notes,  by  C.  Samfobd  Terry,  M.A.  (Edinburgh :  Scottish 
History  Society,  1909.) 

'  It  is  curious,'  says  Professor  Terry,  '  that  Sir  Thomas  Craig's  Ih'  Cnt'one 
Begnnrnm  Briinnmne  Trofidtus  shouUl  have  waited  until  after  the  tiiree 
hundredth  anniversary  of  it^  author's  death  before  appearing  in  print.' 
After  all  ihMe  jaan  the  book  femaina  of  mora  tlum  aodemic  intecMir. 
At  a  tiiiw  when  curant  poUtiM  an  largely  eoneemed  with  qoMtioni  of 
imperial  federation  on  one  hand,  and  of  national  autonomy  and  local 
patriotism  on  the  other,  it  is  instructive  to  read  the  commenta  and  fore- 
casts of  a  scholar  and  man  of  affairs  who  played  a  part  in  the  first  act  of 
the  drama  of  the  unification  of  the  empire. 

Thomas  Craig,  who  died  in  1606,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Scottish 
l^g^I  authoritieB.  VSm  Itu  Fmiale  ranaiiis  the  standaid  aathority  in 
Scotland  as  to  the  original  condition  of  its  feudal  land-law.  He  was  not 
only  a  successful  lawyer,  but  a  distinguished  classical  scholar  in  an  age 
of  scholarsliip,  and  a  deeply-read  student  of  history.  Although  he  shunned 
the  more  ambitious  paths  of  politics,  he  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of 
James  VI,  accompanied  him  to  England  iu  1603,  and  was  present  at 
hm  oofonatioQ.  In  1004  he  was  one  of  the  oommiswonnw  appointed  by 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  treat  of  the  union,  and  in  the  antomn  of  the 
year  he  attended  the  conference  which  met  for  that  purpose  at  West- 
minster. It  need  scarcely  be  recalled  that  the  union  of  the  crowns,  like  the 
later  union  of  the  parliaments,  was  highly  unpopular  with  lar^e  sections  of 
the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  feuds  of  centuries  were  not  to 
be  appeased  in  a  day.  The  Kngliah  feared  the  irruption  of  needy  and  enter- 
prising  Soots,  favoured  by  a  ScottiBli  king,  into  English  trade,  oommene, 
and  public  life;  the  Soots  feared  for  their  dearly  won  and  jealously 
guarded  independence;  and  tiiera  were  politicians  in  both  countries 
who  wwe  only  too  ready  to  appeal  to  these  fears.  Craig  in  Scotland, 
like  Bacon  in  England,  looked  to  the  future,  and  could  see  the  gains  to 
posterity  which  the  union  had  secured.  In  the  Tractalus  he  has  recorded 
his  vwKB,  and  it  is  of  no  small  intenst  to  raad  his  mfleetions  in  theUght 
of  three  hundred  yean'  expexieoce  of  union.  Craig  signed  the  Articles 
of  Union  agraed  upon  by  the  cmnnuBsioners  on  6  December  1604,  and 
the  Tradatus  was  apparently  commenred  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Scotland.  Its  special  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  detailed 
argument  in  favour  of  the  union  which  emanated  from  the  Scottish  side. 

The  author  b^;in8  with  the  proposition  that  the  separation  of  the 
khigdoms  ol  ^  idand  wis  the  cause  of  all  the  eailycakmities  of  Britain, 
ftomllwinifasionof  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  WiUimn  of  Normandy.  After 
•discussion  of  the  superiority  of  monarchy  to  all  other  forms  of  govenunsnt, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  attempts  of  the  English  sovcreignB  in 
unite  the  realmsof  England  and  Scotland,  whether  by  conquest  or  bydynastic 
alliance,  and  discusses  the  causes  of  their  failure,  and  the  disastrous  results 
to  both  countries  of  Ito  War  of  Bidepentaoe  biou^t  about  by  Bdward  I. 
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Then  follows  a  (letail«*(l  examination  of  King  James  VPs  proposals  as  regards 
the  commercial  and  legal  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
propoaaLs  of  the  meeting  of  commissionera  in  London,  with  a  learned 
demonstiatum  <rf  liow  the  hcMditary  rights  of  tbe  yarioos  old«r  dyiwiCiM 
had  met  in  the  pnaon  of  King  Jamee.  The  nature  of  tieataes  and  the 
PilBOlitillo  of  political  union  are  diwussed,  with  much  citation  of  Greek 
and  Poman  history.  Then  follows  a  chapter  dealing  at  considerable  length 
with  the  question  '  Whether  for  the  perfecting  of  the  proposed  union  the 
laws  of  the  two  countries  should  be  identical.  With  some  remarks  on  the 
existing  English  and  Soottadi  syatams « tnliieet  witli  ivliibh  the  author 
was  emineDtlj  qualified  to  deal  The  snbjeot  of  the  relatums  <A  Bit^ish 
and  Scottish  law,  their  likenesses  and  differences,  and  their  progresBve 
assimilation  through  centuries  of  give-and-take,  is  one  of  no  small  interest. 
Craig  outlines  the  main  principles  and  sources  of  the  two  systems,  dealing 
most  fully,  as  was  natural  in  an  eminent  feudalist,  with  the  subject  of  land 
tenure.  He  summarizes  briefly  much  of  the  contents  of  his  own  classic 
/ns  Fmdde,  and  his  summary,  elucidated  as  it  is  by  Fjrafessor  Teny^s 
annotations,  is  an  exoellent  oompendinm  of  the  old  fleols  feudal  law, 
which,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  legal  the<»y,  has  survived  with  eunous 
completeness  into  modem  times.  Ckajg^s  geneial  cooelusion  is : 

There  ia  not  that  difference  !>f(\»rcti  the  la»«  of  the  two  covintries  that  U  popularly 
supposed  tu  eziat,  nor  is  then*  any  roMon  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  so  hsnnoniting 
the  legal  BjatesM  ef  the  two  peoples  ss  to  fMhisB  ose  body  of  law  applksU*  oqnaUj 
to  both,  and  thsfieby  t)  praoMts  the  anioa  of  the  two  oonnilriM  in  OM 

The  haiTOoniring  is  still  far  from  complete,  but  it  has  been  slowly  ptogrsss 

ing  since  these  words  were  written,  and  ia  perhaps  likely  to  progress  more 
rapidly  in  tlie  future.  Craig  next  deals  with  a  delicate  subject  :  '  Whether 
a  sharing  of  offices,  dignities,  and  rights  be  needful  in  the  projected  Union.' 
'  The  question,'  he  says,  *  whether  the  people  of  one  country  should  be 
eligible  to  enjoy  the  offices,  positions,  dignities,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  other ...  is  the  subject  <rf  somewhat  heated  contioveisy.*  TheBng^ 
were  nervous  about  the  impending  invasion  from  the  north. 

Snoh  ao  wcehnge,  they  declare,  would  be  like  that  of  Diomed  and  tilaucus.  .  . . 
Onr  n»M\'hl)OiirM  are  also  diRinclincd  to  admit  us  to  hiph,  honourable,  and  lucratiTO 
poiitioDs  in  the  pitronage  of  the  Crown,  and  they  instance  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
VbgiM,  fltre  of  whom  nn  short  of  o'J  sod  woio  rafoMd  It  by  the  othen.  kit  haply  thws 
migbtnotbo  enough  for  all.  Mr.  Fuller  offorod  a  similar  illustration  in  the  course  of 
the  reoeot  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  li,  he  suggested,  thore  werj  two  meadows, 
one  fertile  and  the  other  barron,  and  if  leu  eattio  were  tiunsd  hito  tho  former  and 
fat  settle  into  the  lattar.  the  lean  would  wax  fat  and  the  fat  would  parish.  Vsqr 
unreasonably — but  unreajfonahle  p>>ople  are  to  be  found  everywher© — some  px>ple 
aver  that  the  union  wiil  n^ult  in  the  invasion  of  England  by  a  p  jverty -stricken  race, 
who  will  eat  Up  the  fmito  of  the  land. 

Ciajg  leanedly  supports  the  daim  of  his  oountiymen  to  all  the  privil^gss 
of  nattve-bom  Rn^ishmen,  daims  whidi  were  fully  vindicated.  (An 
illustration  of  the  result  was  seen  at  the  recent  coronation,  when  the  Idng 
was  prece<]('<l  up  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  three  Scotsmen  SS 
archbishop  of  ( 'anttrhury,  archbishop  of  York,  and  lord  chancellor  of 
England.)  Then  follows  a  disquisition  '  of  the  origin  of  the  ^Scottish  nation 
and  their  distinction  and  eminence  in  the  domain  of  letters  and  of  war 
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•  oongenial  subject  to  nur  patriotic  author,  which  he  expounds  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Nemo  vie  impune  lacessU.  To  do  him  justice  he  had  some  provoca- 
tion ;  Sir  Christopher  Pigott's  speech,  for  example,  in  which,  says  Craig, 

be  did  not  lorople  to  deol»re  in  ParliameDt  lh«t  Scotland  u  the  barmiMt  country  in 
theworld;  that  ScotoiMii  an  the  ami  per6dlot»  and  bailMMtt  irf 
of  an  altar  of  faith,  as  the  saying  is,  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  court*  of  king*,  and 
of  a  bloodthirsty  and  tn-aohcrous  dinpo^ition  ;  that  the  OO^  poaaibla  lelatkm  betwMll 

the  two  countries  would  b«  that  of  judge  and  thief. 

To  the  modern  re^ider  the  most  intcrestinp;  |)art  of  the  Trarintus  is  the 
closing  section,  which  deals  with  '  the  measures  and  attachments  whereby 
this  Union  may  stand  firm  and  solid  for  all  time '.  The  chief  requisites 
of  a  mooMifiil  and  pennanent  anion  are  indicated  as  being  that  the 
dignity  of  both  nations  must  be  preserved  inviolate  ;  that  the  atatna  of 
neither  must  suffer  diminution ;  that  the  religion  of  each  Idngdoia  inilBt 
be  preserved  intact ;  that  there  must  be  loyalty  to  a  common  soyereign 
('  should  the  stock  of  his  most  nol)le  majesty  fail,  it  will  have  to  be  looked 
to  whether  the  two  kingdoms  may  not  again  fall  apart') ;  that  each  nation 
most  Kto  and^r  its  own  faun  aai  enatoma ;  that  the  paitiament  of  each 
nation  mutt  retain  ita  own  anthority ;  that  intennaniage  muat  be  pev' 
mitted  in  all  ranks ;  that  each  nation  most  have  the  same  friends  and 
enemies ;  that  both  peoples  must  be  on  an  equality  in  respect  to  public 
positions  and  rights,  and  tliat  the  currency  of  the  two  countries  must  be 
identical.  Craig  was  wrong  about  the  parliaments  ;  the  two  parliaments 
brought  the  union  perilously  near  shipwreck  ;  but  for  the  rest  his  judge* 
meat  has  been  justified  by  history.  The  Tradaliiu  ends  witii  a  tribute 
to  the  king,  and  a  pious  aspiration :  /i»  mneen  H  perfdm  pace,  mi6 
enit  H  h^enrum  imperio  fiuUdsnmo  conquietcamus ;  quod  vt  tmdat 
Thus  omnibus  prenhus  est  implornndus.  The  old  Scots  lawyer's  prayer 
has  been  granted  beyond  expectation. 

Professor  Terry's  notes  are  illuminating,  sufficient,  and  not  too  oo^ous. 
Prefixed  to  the  voltime  is  a  portrait  <rf  David  Hasson,  who  but  for  his 
faunented  death  was  to  have  edited  the  TratUUm,  Bfr.  Haitfamd  Thomsmi 
adds  a  valuable  note  on  the  manuscript.  Like  all  the  publications  of  the 
Scottish  History  Society  the  book  is  well  printed  and  well  indexed. 

William  K.  Dickson. 

In  Defence  nf  the  Re/jalia,  1651-2  ;  In^in/f  St'le/iinns  from  the  Family  Papert 
of  the  Ogilvies  of  Barras.   Hy  Kev.  D.  G.  Babbox,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot). 

(London  :  Longmans,  1910.) 

Mr.  Barron's  work  covers  not  merely  the  years  1651-2  during  which 
George  Ogilvy,  as  governor  of  Dunottar  castle,  was  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  bat  also  the  history  of  the  Ogilvy  family 
in  sabeeqoent  years,  and  the  misocUaneoiis  papers  with  which  tiie  book 
oonclades  range  in  date  from  1457  to  1714.  The  title,  however,  indicatea 
its  main  interest,  Ogilvy  was  appointed  governor  on  the  8th  of  July  1661, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  24th  of  May  1G52,  when  '  with  flying  colours, 
drum  beating,  match  lighted,  completely  armed  ',  the  garrison  marched 
out  from  the  castle  on  honourable  terms  of  surrender,  he  had  iu  addition 
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to  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  situation  endless  complications  from 
the  variety  of  precious  articles  in  his  keeping.  He  was  alone  in  his 
charge  from  Auguat  1G51  onwards,  for  the  earl  martachall,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  xwted  at  finrt^  was  taken  prisoner  at  that  date.  Fiom  the 
fint  OffHry  bad  in  the  csatle  the  ciown,  soeptce»  and  swoid  ol  state, 
which  were  the  insignia  of  royalty  in  Scotland.  B7  the  end  of  August 
he  had  alsd  '  the  King's  majesty's  stuffs including,  as  a  letter  from  Sir 
Edward  ]Iyde  luttT  explaiiu'd,  '  all  the  King's  rich  hangings  and  beds, 
plate  and  other  furniture,  to  so  good  a  value  that  it  is  avowed  by  very 
good  men  . . .  that  if  all  were  in  Amsterdam  it  would  yield  S^fiOH 
aterling.'  Soon  the  general  assembij  committod  'registan  and  epeeial 
papers  belonging  to  the  Kirk '  to  his  ke^in|^  while  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews  did  the  same  with  its  '  ancient  monuments '  and  perhaps  its 
maces.  Of  these  last  two  charges  he  was  soon  relieved,  but  the  two  former 
remained,  and  1m  tlodined  to  give  up  the  r^alia  when  requested  to  do  so 
'  for  their  further  security  '. 

As  to  what  hai^ened  after  thie,  at  leaat  five  diiEeient  pflcaone  have 
their  different  tales  to  tell.  The  one  certain  fact  is,  tliat  at  the  Bcetotap 
tion  the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre,  *  entire  and  complete  and  in  the  same 
condition  they  were  entrusted,'  were  handed  over  by  George  Ogilvy  at 
the  king's  command  to  the  earl  mariscliall.  In  the  interval  they  had  been 
buried  under  the  floor  of  the  church  of  Kineil,  wrap|)ed  in  Imeu,  and 
brought  out  from  time  to  time  to  be  aired  before  the  manse  fire.  Though 
the  third  article  of  the  terms  of  eorrender  of  Donottar  ceetle  had  been 
'  that  the  cro?m  and  soeptee  of  Scotland,  together  with  all  other  enngna 
of  regality  be  delivered  ...  or  a  good  account  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the 
Parliament  *,  Ogilvy  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  elicit  from  him 
their  whereabouts,  and  Mrs.  Ogilvv,  threatened  with  torture,  u.s.sared  them 
that '  she  bad  delivered  them  to  John  Keith  for  carrying  them  abroad  to 
the  King Keith, '  the  better  to  cow  this  and  to  amuse  the  English,' 
accepted  the  story,  and  even  prodnoed  a  sham  reeeqit  to  prove  that  he 
had  delivered  the  re^^alia  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  at  Paris.  At  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  however,  none  of  the  participants  in  the  defence 
of  the  regalia  \vishe<l  to  be  left  out  when  rewards  of  virtue  were  to  be 
had.  The  countess  marischali  actually  wrote  to  Charles  before  he  ent^ired 
London,  claiming  most  of  the  credit  for  herself  and  John  Keith.  Ogilvy, 
provoked  by  the  supprestio  sen  of  her  account,  and  atiU  more,  perhaps, 
by  the  fsot  that  John  Kdth  was  made  knight  mariaehaM  witli  a  pension 
of  £400  a  year,  sent  in  a  counterclaim  in  the  antnmn.  Ghailee,  adopting 
tt  suggestion  made  by  Lauderdale,  that  the  man  who  could  give  up  the 
regalia  to  the  king  must  be  the  man  who  had  them,  made  Ogilvy  a  baronet. 
Later,  John  Keith  became  earl  of  Kintore,  but  possibly  in  recognition  of 
general  loyalty  ahown  by  himself  and  his  family  rather  than  for  hie 
ctmnesdon  with  the  pieeervation  of  the  hononrs. 

80  for  the  interest  of  the  book  is  general  and  historical,  and  the  doca- 
ments  printed  by  Mr.  Barron  give  a  vivid  picture,  very  typical  of  the 
period,  wliile  some  of  the  incidents  are  as  romantic  and  adventurous  as 
any  that  hrfcll  the  royalist  party  between  Worcester  fight  and  the  return 
of  the  kmg.    From  1660  onwards,  however,  Mr.  Barron's  book  deals 
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rather  with  family  than  general  history.  Infjuiries  made  by  Alexander 
Niflbet  in  preparing  his  iSystem  of  Heraldry  in  1699  led  the  earl  of  Kintore, 
the  only  wumat  of  tiM  acton  in  1651-2,  to  supply  an  Mooont  of  tbe 
•vuito  in  whidi  lui  own  dune  fax  ootwe^g^Md  that  of  the  goyenuir  of 
Dunottar.  Sir  William  Ogiivy,  son  of  the  goTwnor,  retaliated  with  io 
irritatin<»  a  pamphlet  tliat  lie  and  his  son  were  eiunmoncd  to  appear 
before  the  privy  council  on  a  charge  of  HIk^I.  The  last  half  of  the  '  regalia 
papers  '  here  printed  deal  with  this  suit  ami  its  issue.  Though  the  Ogilviefl 
weie  worsted,  Mr.  Banon  oonsiden  that  that  was  due  lees  to  the  weakneaa 
<rf  th«r  case  than  to  their  lack  of  political  and  aodalinflnenee;  Imtaetndy 
of  the  documents  reveals  so  much  flat  contradiction  by  one  tide  of  the  other 
that  it  is  hard  to  come  to  any  conolaBion. 

The  correspondence  which  was  carried  on  between  Sir  William  Ogilvy 
and  his  two  sons,  the  one  studjing  law — and  his  own  and  his  parents* 
interests — in  Edinburgh,  the  other,  David,  dispatched  to  London  to 
advance  the  great  suit,  is  fnU  of  human  tnterest  The  tinee  wrote  with 
such  franlmewi  that  they  have  given  onoonscioiiBly  a  picture  of  the  times 
rich  in  humour  as  well  as,  here  and  there,  in  pathos.  Meantime  the  old 
father  at  home  was  driven  half  crazy  by  the  aggravations  of  the  suit,  his 
sons'  demands,  personal  illness,  money  troubles,  and  the  loss  of  a  son  by 
drowning,  in  this  latter  grief  he  confounded  small  with  great  matters,  for 
even  while  mourning  his  loss  he  stigmatized  it  as  '  careless ',  and  wrote, 
'  I  marvel  that  your  brother  seeing  the  seamen  tying  thunsdves  to  parts 
of  die  ship  was  on  the  deck  and  never  irfbrsd  to  rise  to  tie  himseli* 
Mr.  Barron's  book,  then,  and  especially  the  sdections  from  documents, 
makes  excellent  reading.  Its  general  appearance,  too,  is  attractive, 
though  several  misprints  have  escaped  notice.  The  index  would  be 
improved  by  more  cross-references.  The  earl  of  Kintore,  for  example, 
nowhere  appeals  in  the  index  as  John  Keith.  Yet  it  waa  nnder  that 
name  that  he  took  part  in  the  defence  erf  the  regalia. 

Hilda  JoHzrsTOin. 

The  Hutory  of  England  from  the  RetUmOioH  to  the  Death  of  WiUiam  III, 
1660-1702.  By  Richard  Loik;k,  M  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  {The  Political  HiHory  of  SngUmd, 
vol.  viii.)  (London:  Longmans,  1910.) 

Professor  Lodge  is  exceptionally  well  (jualified  for  treating  the  complex 
history  of  England  from  WiGO  to  1702.  His  grasp  of  this  difficult  period 
has  enabled  him  to  produce  an  account  remarkable  for  ita  clearness, 
no  less  than  for  the  accuracy  of  its  historical  perspective.  After  describing 
the  lestoffation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  he  sets 
out  in  a  well-balanced  narrative  the  events  of  the  memorable  reign  of 
Charles  IL  The  part  that  Hyde  playe<l  not  merely  in  restoring  the  king 
but  also  in  restoring  the  monarchy  is  clearly  brought  out.  Events  had 
moved  too  fast  for  normal  (b-vclopment,  and  too  Iriiimphantly  for  the 
royalist  party.  I'uiruess  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  reactionary  spirit 
was  too  strmig  for  toleration,  and  in  the  pcevaloice  of  this  spirit  we 
discern  the  cause  of  most  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  reign.  The  Unifomuty 
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Act,  the  hrst  ami  second  Coin  entitle  Act»,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  furnish 
a  strange  commentary  on  the  Declaiatioii  of  Bieda.  We  may,  with  Blr. 
Lodge,  Mqiitt  the  king  of  tiie  chazge  of  intoImBiioe,  for  he  did  not  enre 
enou^  aboat  religion  to  persecute  hk  subjects.  The  aims  of  the  sovereign 
from  one  point  of  view  favoured  tdeiation,  for  he  was  desirous  of  affoiding 
relief  to  Roman  Catholicism.  From  another  point  of  view,  however, 
his  attitude  was  not  at  all  encooraping.  With  his  <l<'.sirc  to  bestow  relief 
upon  his  iioman  catholic  subjects  there  went  the  antagonistic  desire  to 
acqnire  absolute  power.  Mr.  Lodgp*s  faioid  pages  enable  us  to  see  that  the 
cnidal  period  in  the  straggle  ol  these  two  opposite  aims  was  firom  1878 
to  1681 .  During  these  three  years  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  choice  between 
absolutism  and  the  toleration  of  Eoman  Catholicism,  and  he  decided  to 
abandon  the  latter.  For  twenty  years  his  subjects  had  been  trying  to 
teach  him  this  lesson,  and  at  last  he  learnt  it.  The  effects,  however,  were 
that  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  reign  his  power  was  absolute.  Un- 
doubtedly the  popish  plot  completed  the  rift  between  sovereign  and 
subject,  and  the  dissolutioii  of  the  last  pariiament  led  to  the  seoond 
Stuart  tyranny  from  1681  to  1686.  The  parallelism  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  two  brothers  is  worth  noticing.  With  an  obedient  parlia- 
ment and  an  obsequious  clergy,  what  had  James's  policy  of  completing 
what  Charles  had  left  oil  to  fear  i  For  his  cousin  of  France  had  proved  that 
tike  eonvenion  of  hereties  was  a  fsasible,  nay,  an  easy,  task.  No  donbt  his 
Eng^  snbjeots  might  be  aifaighted  at  the  form  the  oonversion  assumed, 
but  much  might  be  put  down  to  the  belief  that  the  reports  of  the  pam- 
phleteers were  exaggerated.  Was  not  he,  James,  an  apostle  of  toleration, 
and  was  it  probable  he  would  countenance  any  too  vigorous  treatment 
for  opening  tlie  eyes  of  his  purblind  subjects  ?  The  j>olicy  of  his  brother 
had  proved  au  assured  success,  for  his  subjects  had  not  shown  active 
displeasure.  Peihapa  he  with  his  equally  strong  rule— his  antobiography 
makes  this  manifest— might  reduce  the  clergy  as  his  brother  had  reduced 
the  governing  laity. 

In  his  references  to  the  penal  laws  we  wish  that  Mr.  Lo<jlge  had  brought 
out  with  greater  clearness  the  political  character  of  this  legislation.  The 
memorandum  of  Bishop  Moreton,  for  example,  proves  that  the  allegiance 
Roman  catholics  owed  the  pope  proved  a  determining  cause  of  the  strong 
attempts  made  to  keep  th«n  in  political  subjection.  The  dominant 
feeling  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  that  the  gravest  offence  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church  was  the  claim  it  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  papacy 
to  hold  a  political  supremacy  over  all  princes  and  potentates.  If  the 
reader  scans  any  pamphlet  in  defence  of  royal  rights  lie  is  sure,  before  long, 
to  see  a  reference  to  the  pope  or  his  great  supporter.  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 
The  gNieration  that  revolted  agamst  the  rale  of  James  in  Wn^nd  had 
been  tiained  to  look  upon  the  pope  as  the  head  of  an  alien  jurisdiction 
menacing  the  real  independence  of  tiie  country.  There  was,  moreover, 
ample  opportunity  for  men  to  hear  such  views.  The  30th  of  Januar\' 
and  the  5th  of  November  were  suitable  occasions  for  the  clerg}'  to  inveigh 
against  papal  interference  in  the  life  of  the  state.  Sober  philosophers,  too, 
dreaded  the  power  of  Rome  almost  as  much  as  did  the  people.  Filmer 
opens  his  Patrian^  with  an  elaborate  attack  oh  Beilarauna'a  position. 
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It  has  (>cen  said  that  James  lost  his  throne  because  he  believed  in  the 
Uobbesian  conception  of  sovereignty  ;  yet  be  might  have  pondered  with 
advantage  owtx  tiM  whok  book  ol  Tha  Lmaiktm,  wliioh  treats  of  the 
Imigdoiii  of  darkneee*  dgnifyiiig  thereby  the  Romaii  catholic  chnich.  His 
friendship  with  the  Jesuits  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been  8o  strong  had  he 
understood  that  his  subjects  believed  that  the  Order  of  Jesus  dclihoratelv 
weakened  the  bonds  of  allegiance,  and  taught  that  a  nation  niiizht  rraist 
and  depose  its  sovereign.  The  Stuarts  had  ever  been  unfortunate  in  their 
friends,  and  a  more  unfortunate  friend  than  Father  Petre  James  could 
not  have  chosen. 

The  peraecation  ol  the  earij  Ghiiatiana  by  the  Roman  empire  and 

the  persecution  of  the  Hugnenots  by  Tx)uis  XIV  afford  parallel  cases  of 
want  of  toleration  arisinr;  from  political  causes.  Long  ago  Edmund 
Burke  saw  that  it  was  pride,  arrogance,  tlie  spirit  of  domination,  and  not 
the  spirit  of  religion,  that  caused  and  kept  up  the  penal  laws.  William 
King's  correspondence  at  Dublin  abonada  with  proofo  that  persecution 
was  political.  The  letters  of  1697  and  1096  from  this  point  of  view  are  very 
noteworthy.  The  .Vdditional  MS.  17406  in  the  British  Museum  confimia 
the  correspondence  of  the  former  year  in  a  very  striking  fashion.  A  state 
paper  on  the  popish  clergy  of  IreiaTul,  1607,  enumerates  838  secular 
clergy  and  389  regular ;  there  are  three  hisiiops,  one  m  Cork,  one  in 
Galway,  and  one  in  Waterford.  Of  course  the  existence  of  these  bishops 
was  not  legally  permitted.  It  hi  self-evident  that  if  Engfamd  had  peiaeonted 
men  fua  Roman  cath«dic8  her  clearest  way  to  end  the  days  <^  the  ehnrch 
in  Ireland  was  to  allow  no  bishops  to  remain  there  to  exercise  their  fane- 
tions.  If  there  was  no  bishop  there  could  be  no  ordination,  if  there  was 
no  ordination  there  could  be  no  priest.  *  You  must  know,'  wrote  Auersperg 
to  Portland,  '  so  much  of  our  religion  that  wc,  when  bishops  are  missing, 
cannot  have  any  more  priests.'  Portland  assented  and  replied  that  some 
biahopa  would,  if  necessary,  be  allowed  to  joum^  to  Ireland  to  consecrate 
priests.  Count  Auersperg  sent  the  news  of  this  commonication  immediately 
to  the  bishops  in  Ireland  and  to  Kome.  Hoffmann  on  21  August  1698 
reported  that  two  priests  who  had  been  imprisoned  finally  escape*!  to 
France  to  the  relief  of  the  government.  He  related  how  William  liad 
paid  iti  such  cases  for  lodging  and  food  abundantly  while  they  were  in 
enstody,  and  even  allowed  foiaoners  out  acc<Mnpanied  by  a  warder. 

A  careful  atudy  <rf  Hr.  Lodge's  volume  convinces  us  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  admirable  aeries  to  which  it  belongs.  The  author  planned 
his  chapters  with  a  due  sense  of  the  amount  of  space  to  he  m-cupied  by 
each  topic,  and  wc  feel  sure  that  he  couhl  ^ivr  strong  reasons  for  his  choice. 
Still,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  lUummating  chapter  upon  literature 
and  science  had  been  longer.  The  fifteenth  chapter,  too,  upon  the  revolution 
in  Irehuid,  does  not  devote  adequate  i^aoe  to  the  thorny  questions  of 
that  period.  Thus  on  Irish  afiairs  after  1691  there  are  three  pages,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  pniod  we  have  to  be  content  with  stray  references. 
Our  desire  to  have  more  guidance  from  Mr.  Lodge  on  these  matters  we 
trust  he  will  reganl  as  a  proof  that  we  appre(  i;ite  his  accurate  summary 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  all  questions  of  foreign 
policy  the  writer  affoids  us  dear  insight  into  the  motivea  of  the  diplomatists 
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uf  the  time,  uud  he  perceiveii  that  Luub  seut  James  to  Ireland  fur  rea^na  of 
his  own,  and  that  he  wanted  to  keep  William  inthat  csountryinotder  that 
his  designs  on  Spain  might  not  meet  with  determined  oppoi^tifni.  We  are 

not  ch'ar  tliat  Mr.  Lmlge  scrs  in  detail  the  results  of  the  Frendl  poKcy 
in  Irclaiul.  Louis  XIV  wished  t(t  keep  William  there  for  ten  years  for 
political  rca.soiis  of  lii.s  own,  and  lie  therefore  gave  instructions  to  Rosen 
to  allow  of  no  decisive  fight.  Berwick's  memoirs  and  Clarke's  Life  of 
Jamet  11  testify  to  the  reluctance  of  Rosen  to  fight.  Thus  after  tlw 
battle  of  Newtonbutler  the  French  general  tried  to  perroade  James  to 
abandon  Dublin  and  cross  the  Shannon.  The  testimony  of  the  French 
dispatches  is  clear  in  describing  the  hesitancy  of  the  home  authorities  to 
allow  an  engagement.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  Lausun 
writes  to  Seignelay  : 

We  Htand  only  eight  miles  from  the  enemy,  but  1  believe  to-morrow  we  shall  bo 
much  nearer  him,  without  an  ubstAcle  between  us  but  a  small  stream  which  ooe  can 
•Tcrywherc  \\  adu  through.  And  so  in  qile  of  all  oar  osm  a  battle  ia  hardly  to  be 
aToidod.  I  will,  how  over,  du  all  I  can  sflt  to  kt  it  come  to  a  donare  batUa.  For 

I  see  beforehand  thv  <  ons(  <j nonces. 

Tlu'  li'tttT  of  the  queen  to  Tourville  convinces  us  that  French  advice 
aimed  at  avoidance  of  a  battle,  in  fact  at  whatever  tended  to  delay.  Ihis 
plan  is  also  seen  in  a  report  from  Lansnn  to  Lonvois : 

After  the  landing  uf  the  Prince  of  Orange  [he  \\riti'«],  in  the  dt«perate  state  of 
hia  [u  e.  James'8]  aflairs,  tlie  oboice  of  two  fwoliitifna  wwiainwi  for  the  Kag.  Oa» 

was  a  battle.    This  always  womcil  to  mv  impossible.    The  other  was  to  set  fir*  tO 

Dublin,  and  on  his  n  treat  from  j»la<  e  to  jiliu c  to  devastate  the  land  completely. 

This  plan  seemed  so  cruel  to  the  king  that  he  tould  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  it.  The  instructions  of  Louvois  to  the  new  commander,  Lauzim,  deserve 
attention.  He  was  *  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  giving 
a  swi»d-thrast  or  of  winning  a  combat,  but  was  to  play  a  waiting 
game  *.  We  think  a  perusal  of  the  orders  to  Lanxun,  called  AdHtitm  A 
Vlnstruclum  de  M.  Lauzun,  February  1690,  Ministere  de  la  Querre,  and 
Lauzun  to  Ixjuvois.  '2H  May  (7  Jime)  and  10/"2r>  June  IGW,  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Irish  were  to  display  ma.sterly  iuactivitv  .so  long  as  this  policy 
suited  the  grand  monarch.  Even  James,  as  his  autobiography  demon- 
strates, came  to  see  that  only  as  much  help  was  being  sent  froin  I^aaca 
as  snfifioed  to  heep  the  fire  of  war  smonldeiing. 

The  biUiography  furnishes  us  with  a  useful  list  of  authorities,  primary 
and  secondary.  The  English  and  Scottish  sections  are  particularly  well 
done,  but  the  Irish  lacks  some  important  references.  Thus  Mr.  Lodge 
describes  two  interesting  Jacobite  accounts  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  A  Light 
to  the  BUnd  and  Maamae  Excidium  or  the  Destruction  of  Cypnu.  There 
is  a  third  which  deserves  menti<m,  the  journal  of  John  Stersoi^  from 
which  Ranke  printed  extracts  in  the  appendices  to  the  sixth  volume  of 
hSmHutory  of  England  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Stevens  gives 
US  a  vivid  and  accurate  description  nf  tIio  point  of  view  of  an  English 
Jacobite,  and  his  pagrs  arc  most  dania^Miig  to  James  ll's  reputation  for 
Statesmanship.  In  spite  of  stray  omissions  like  these  we  feel  bound  to 
eqiress  our  high  opinion  of  the  learning,  acnteness,  and  anggeativeness  of 
Mr.  Lodge's  volume.  Rosnr  H.  M uueat. 
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A  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  being  Xine  Years'  Travels,  1672-81 . 
ByJoHNFuYER.  E(liU»d  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  William 
Crooke,  B.A.,  formerly  of  tlie  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Vol.  I.  (London  : 
printed  for  tbe  HakhiTt  Society,  1909.) 

Any  one  interested  in  the  British  connexion  with  India  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Williutn  fVooke  for  his  courage  and  patience  in  undertaking 
the  task  oi  editmg  Dr.  Fryer'a  travels,  after  an  earlier  attempt  Lad  failed. 
The  firat  volume  is  so  well  done  t^t  we  can  only  wish  the  editor  an  early 
and  sncoesaful  completion  of  his  task.  The  stylo  of  the  Tcavds  u  exceed- 
ingly uninviting,  being  a  bad  imitation  of  the  claasic  style  which  Was  much 
in  fashion  in  Dr.  Fryer's  days.  But  it  is  well  worth  making  an  efTort  to 
pass  the  eerberus  of  the  forbidding  style  :  there  is  a  treat  in  store  for  the 
persevering  reader  in  the  graphic  descriptions  which  Dr.  Fryer  gives  of 
the  factory  life  of  the  European  settlers,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
Indian  people  of  his  time.  That  was  the  time  only  a  few  years  after  Bombay 
passed  into  British  poaswiwion,  and  when  Sivsji  laid  tiic  foundation  of  the 
3Iaratha  power,  which  later  on  was  to  dispute,  unancoessfully*  with  the 
British  the  rule  of  Tiulia.  There  is  an  interesting  account,  in  the  second 
letter,  of  Sivaji's  enthronement  at  Raigarh  in  1074.  John  Fryer  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1672.  He  sailed  in  DeoemlMr  of  that  year,  reaching  India  in  June  of 
thefi>Uowingyear,andntainedhoniein  Angost  1682.  Witii  the  earoeptioa 
of  one  year,  passed  on  deputation  to  Persia,  he  spent  the  whole  of  that 
time  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  The  interior  of  India  he  had  no  oppor- 
ttmity  of  visiting.  With  Madras  and  the  cast  coast  he  made  only  a  brief 
acquaintance  on  his  first  arrival.  But  he  had  an  oj>en  eye  for  all  that  came 
in  his  way,  especially  in  his  ])rofe.ssional  capacity  ;  and  his  observations 
on  Indian  medicine  and  surgery,  as  practised  at  the  time  of  bis  visit,  aie 
paitkmlarly  valuable.  Owing  to  hia  veiy  limited  knowledge  of  the  ver- 
nacular, however,  ho  was  occasionally  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  informants. 
Thus  he  tells  us  (p.  337)  that  in  the  fort  of  Junnar  he  was  shown  '  several 
tanks  filled  with  butter  of  400  years'  standing  ',  one  of  which  was  opened 
for  his  sake,  and  a  present  made  to  him  '  of  its  black  stinking  and  viscous 
balsom '.  This,  of  course,  is  an  exaggeration.  The  medical  teztbooka 
daaeribe  *  old  ^jbas'  as  malodozous,  but  say  that  it  is  at  moat  ten  yean 
old.  With  regard  to  }xin,  he  says  (p.  110)  tiiat  the  natives  chew  it  '  for 
to  preserve  their  teeth  '  ;  but  the  most  that  mastication  of  pan  is  said  to 
do  in  that  way  is  to  strengthen  the  gums.  In  his  observations  on  '  the  Leaf 
of  a  Cocoe  '  (p.  95),  and  '  the  wine  of  the  Cocoe  '  (p.  140),  he  is  confusing 
the  '  Toddie-Trcc  '  (pp.  140,  196),  or  the  Borasstu  jlahdliformis  palm,  with 
the  cocoarpalm.  The  lunar  astensm  HaMa  (properly  the  band,  hence  an 
elepliant*s  trunk)  he  makes  to  mean  *  the  Tidl  of  an  Elephant  *  (p.  127), 
following  herein  apparently  a  Portuguese  misunderstanding.  The  title-page 
of  the  original  publication  (in  1098,  p.  1)  contains  a  curious  discrepancy, 
which  is  not  noticed  in  the  editor's  introduction.  It  states  that  the  Travels 
were  '  begun  1672  and  finished  1681 being  '  Nine  Years'  Travels  '.  They 
were,  however,  as  stated  in  the  letters  themselves,  begun  in  December  1672 
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and  ended  on  20  August  1682,  and  included,  therefore,  nine  years  and 
a  half.  A  full  index,  which  is  very  desirable,  may  be  expected  to  come 
withtheconeliidiiigiFoliimeof  theeditwn.     A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoerml6. 

Calendar  of  Stale  Papers,  Domestic  Series.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Blackburmb 
Danibii.,  1675-6,  1676-7,  1677-8.  (London  :  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
1907,  1909, 1911.) 

The  Domestic  State  Papers  for  the  years  1675-8  coutaiii  a  niaas  of  miscel- 
Isneoos  infoimation  about  the  state  of  England  during  the  period,  but, 
on  the  whole,  aie  of  less  value  than  thoee  c(mtained  in  the  volumes  dealing 

with  the  first  decade  of  the  reign.  Two  changes  have  been  made  vriiidi 
should  be  l>onie  in  mind.  From  the  l>eginning  of  1671  the  Irish  papers, 
hitherto  calendared  separately,  have  been  included  in  the  Domestic 
Calendars,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  papers  relating  to  foreign  and 
colonial  afEairs.  From  the  same  date  the  Levant  papeis  ave  no  longer 
included  (Fnbce  to  the  Oalendar  for  1671,  p.  y).  The  second  change  takes 
place  in  1679.  After  the  duke  of  York  resigned  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  15  June  1673,  the  papers  of  the  CommissioneTS  of  the  Navy,  which 
mainly  related  to  the  details  of  naval  administration  have  been  excluded. 
There  is  thus  a  considerable  difference  between  the  character  of  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  edited  by  Mrs.  Green  and  those  edited  by  Mr.  Dauiull. 
The  result  is  that  from  1670  to  the  end  of  the  century  the  Otilendais  of 
Domestic  State  Papers  become  one  of  the  authorities  for  the  history  of 
Ireland,  and  though  the  papers  they  contain  do  not  compare  in  importance 
with  the  Ormond  papers  calendared  for  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
they  are  a  very  useful  supplement  to  them.  Ainongst  the  Irish  papers  the 
Rawdon  and  Conway  letters  are,  ho  far  as  these  volumes  are  concerned, 
the  most  interesting.  They  are  private  letters  which  have  no  teal  con* 
nesion  with  tiie  series  of  official  documents  in  iHiicli  they  are  embedded* 
The  papers  relating  to  Scotland  during  the  yean  1676-8  are  of  no 
great  value,  but  add  a  few  details  as  to  the  progreas  of  discontent  in  that 
kingdom,  and  will  no  doubt  become  more  numerous  with  the  rebellion  of 
1679.  The  jiapers  relating  to  the  colonics  concern  chiefly  the  Indian 
wars  in  New  England  and  Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia,  but  add  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  eitiier. 

As  to  forngn  aflurs,  a  consideiable  number  of  papeis  rekte  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  regiments  in  French  service.  John  Harrington's 
case,  which  came  before  the  House  of  Commons,  shows  some  of  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  method  in  which  these  regiments  were  raised  (Calendar, 
1677-8,  pp.  14, 22, 27).  The  protest  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  Beuninghen 
against  allowing  English  subj^ta  to  serve  France  against  Holland  is  printed 
at  length,  as  also  that  of  Borgomainsio,  the  Spanish  ambassador  (ib. 
pp.  341,  346).  At  iJie  ck>6e  of  1677  English  feeling  was  becoming  more 
hostile  to  Fkanes  eveiy  day.  lender  20  December  1677  there  is  a  summary 
of  the  discussion  of  a  committee  on  the  naval  preparations  needful  for 
a  war  in  alliance  with  tlu-  Dutch  against  the  French  (p.  516),  Williamson 
was  apparently  anxious  that  England  should  confine  herself  to  diplomatic 
acticm  (p.  617).  On  the  odier  hand,  Danby  was  stfoaf^  in  favour  of  a 
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more  vigorous  policy.  The  seven  letters  from  that  minister  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  written  mainly  in  January  and  February  1678,  are  of  great 
value,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  eleven  letters  from  the  duke  of  York 
to  hk  aon-m-lftw  written  about  .fhe  same  tune.  Hmm  como  horn  tiw 
ooneetkm  known  m  *King  Wifliam^s  GhMt',  namely,  the  private  cone- 
spondence  of  that  sovereign,  which  finally  found  its  way  to  the  State  Paper 
OflRce.  Dalryraple,  as  Mr.  Daniell  points  out,  printed  these  letters  of  the 
duke  of  York's,  but  he  only  printed  one  of  Danby's,  and  the  rest  are  new. 
Mr.  Daniell,  however,  has  not  noticed  that  part  of  the  correspondence  of 
Orange  with  hb  supporters  in  England  was  left  in  Holland.  Many  letters 
belonging  to  the  aeries  oontained  in  '  King  William's  Chest'  aie  printed 
In  Gfoen  van  Friiuterer^e  Ar^ivet  de  la  Maimm  ffOnmge'NaimUt  seoond 
aeries,  vol.  v.  In  particular  there  are  two  letters  of  Danby's  dated  2S 
November  and  4  December  1677  which  le^id  up  to  those  in  the  Calendar. 

Of  Shaftesbury,  Danby's  great  antagonist,  there  are  occasional  glimpses. 
An  account  by  Wiihainsou  of  a  conversation  with  Shaftesbury  on  16  Febru- 
aiy  1676,  when  CSharles  sent  the  earl  by  the  secietaiy  an  ozder  to  leave 
London,  is  of  gnat  inteieatk  and  escaped  Christie's  leeeaiches.  ffliaftesbuy 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  from  February  1677  to  February  167^  and 
another  paper  gives  a  complete  list  of  his  visitors  during  his  confinement^ 
showing  that  he  was  allowed  to  see  many  of  the  leaders  oi  the  opposition 
{Calendar,  1677-8,  p.  267). 

The  increasing  severity  of  the  goverament  towards  the  nonconiormists 
comes  ont  vciy  pbinly  in  these  volumes,  and  ean  be  best  studied  in  con- 
nexion  with  their  history  in  Bristol  and  Norwich,  the  second  and  thifd  city 
in  Bngland  in  point  of  size  at  that  time.  That  disaffection  was  steadily 
increasing  the  number  of  seditious  pamphlets  noticed  clearly  shows.  There 
is  much  on  L'Estrange's  activity  in  suppressing  them,  and  there  are  several 
references  to  Marvell's  damaging  attacks  on  the  government.  Air.  Daniell 
has  not  observed  diat  the  'libel  counterfeiting  a  speech  of  the  King's 
whidi  he  prmts  on  p.  64  of  tiie  OaHeitdar  for  1675-6,  is  usually  attributed 
to  MarvcU,  and  may  be  found  in  full  in  Grosart's  edition  of  his  works. 
Another  illustration  of  the  growth  of  disaffection  is  shown  by  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  government  to  suppress  coffee-houses,  which  took  place  at 
the  end  of  1675.  The  *  coffee-house  conversation  '  printed  is  an  example 
of  the  seditious  talk  which  went  on  in  those  places  of^resort,  though  possibly 
meiely  an  amusing  fiction.  The  notes  on  a  debate  about  the  coffee-houses 
in  the  Privy  Council,  taken  by  aecretaiy  Williamson,  explains  the  reasons 
vdiy  the  regulation  of  those  institutions  was  substituted  for  their  suppres- 
sion {Calendar,  1675-6,  pp.  473,  497).  Mr.  E.  F.  Robinson's  Early  History 
of  Coffee  Houses  m  England,  published  in  1893,  does  not  mention  these  two 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  his  book. 

In  all  three  volumes  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  papers  relating 
to  Oxford  and  Osmbridge,  partly  owing  to  the  fsct  that  the  dulce  of  Mon« 
mouth  was  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
secretary  Williamson's  private  correspondence  with  liis  friends  at  Queen's 
College  and  elsewhere  came  into  the  State  Paper  Ulhoe  at  the  same  time 
as  his  official  papers.  Amongst  them  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Hyde, 
the  librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  about  his  labours  on  the  catalogue  of  printed 
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books  in  the  library,  and  his  desin."  to  spend  hi.s  time  on  '  Kastcrn  leurninp  ' 
instead  of  cataloguing  (Calendar,  1675-6,  p.  295).  The  comparative  uniui- 
poitenoe  of  Williaimioii'a  official  papers  is  partly  explained  by  the  raboidi- 
sate  podtion  oocn^ed  by  the  aecrrtariet  of  stete  »t  this  time.  A 
memorandnm  by  WiUianuon  oompluns  tiwt  during  1675  and  1676  the 
secretiirics  of  state  were  not  generally  summoned  to  the  meetings  in  which 
the  policy  of  the  f^ovcrnmcnt  durinji  the  ensuing  sessions  of  parliament 
was  discussed  and  determined  {Calendar,  1676-7,  p.  480).  Hence,  though 
Williamson  preserved  his  papers  with  exemphiiy  care,  they  do  not  throw 
mudi  light  on  the  seezets  of  Charies  the  Seocmd's  policy. 

Mr.  Daniell  has  calendazed  their  progress  very  oaiefnlly,  and  gives  in 
his  introductaona  an  eneUent  analysis  of  their  contents.  The  headlines 
and  sub-divisions  in  the  introduction  to  the  last  are  an  innovation  whirh 
will  be  a  great  assistance  to  readers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  realiz*^ 
how  very  trivial  many  of  the  papers  calendared  are,  and  does  not  abridge 
tiiem  tdBdently,  and  in  sununsriaing  them,  he  too  often  naes  lengthy 
phmes  and  nnneoeaaaiy  wozds.  The  700  pages  in  the  last  volome  eonld 
Willi  gnat  advantage  have  been  reduced  to  600  or  leis.       C.  H.  Fibth. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies,  1701. 
Bdited  by  Cbcil  IUadlam.  (London :  ILM.  Stationery  Office,  1910.) 

A  VOLUME  of  750  pages,  dealing  w  ith  the  events  of  a  single  year,  attests 
the  activity  of  the  lioard  of  Trade  and  of  its  correspondents.  Throughout 
1701  the  coming  war  cast  it«  sliadow  before  ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  well  be  anxious  as  evidence  accumulated  how  ill-fitted  in  every 
way  were  the  English  colonies  to  withstand  a  French  attack.  When  the 
otitor  provinces  wete  asked  for  oontribntions  towards  tiie  support  of 
tile  New  York  frontier,  the  natural  road  for  an  invading  aimy  from 
Canada,  the  Virginian  Assembly  solemnly  resolved  nemine  conlradicentt 
that  the  royal  letter  had  Wen  obtained  by  misrepresentations,  made  by 
the  people  of  New  York,  so  as  to  enal)lo  them  to  erect  and  rnaintam  forts 
ioi  the  security  of  their  Indian  trade  — forts  erected  on  the  frontiers  of 
New  Yodc  were  no  seeimty  to  Virginia— and  the  exan^  set  by  tlie 
oldest  and  most  important  of  the  provinces  was  promptly  foUowed  iy  tiie 
other  colonies.  In  the  same  spirit  Baifaadoes  refused  to  stir  a  fingsr 
on  }>ehalf  of  the  Leewaxd  Islands.  *I  am  very  wellaatiafied,'  wroteQovemor 
Codrinpton, 

that  HnrbadooH  has  no  inclimtion  to  serve  or  nave  thc«e  blandH,  nor  have  one  of 
these  ukndii  to  bulp  each  another,  because  if  a  sugar  uiiand  b«  Icmt  so  much  the  lea 
of  the  oonaiodity  is  made,  aad  cottMqaeatlly  jT  prioe  k  nwNd. 

Bat  the  fault  did  not  wholly  lie  with  the  colonists.  The  home  govern^ 
ment  riiowed  themselves  in  tiidr  way  equally  shortlisted  and  equally 

wrong-headed.  Lord  Bellomont  died  in  March  1701,  leaving,  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  the  important  governments  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts both  vacant.  Much  could  l>e  said  for  a  return  to  the  old  practice 
of  dividing  these  commands ;  but  in  both  cases  the  choice  made  of  a 
governor  was  smgularly  onfortnnate.  It  is  fair  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
note  that  in  both  esses  the  appotntments  seem  to  have  been  made  behind 
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their  hack  through  private  influence.  Edward  Hyde.  I/ord  fornbury, 
was  a  near  relative  of  the  hite  Queen  Mary,  and  havinu  heen  l»red  at  Geneva 
might  seem  a  persona  grata  to  i  olojiial  dissenters  ;  Init  unhappily  he 
lacked  common  honesty,  and  although  his  luisdoings  belong  to  future 
TolimiM,  we  find  him  alfewly  in  1701  inclining  the  jnst  criticism  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  his  delay  in  starting  for  New  York,  for  an  attempt 
to  obtain  private  profit  out  of  the  soldiers'  outfits,  and  for  the  sclcetion 
as  secretary  of  a  man  of  damaged  reputation.  Mr.  Headlam  states  that 
the  documents  here  oaloiidarrd  throw  no  lij^ht  upon  the  reasons  of  Joseph 
Dudley's  appointment  to  ^lassachusetts,  but  a  reference  to  Hutchinson's 
histozy  wonUl  have  ejqilained  the  matter.  It  was  owing  to  the  adroit 
manner  in  which  he  seeoied  for  himself  the  Bngtish  dissenting  intenst 
and  kept  the  king  and  his  advisers  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  true 
opinion  of  him  hehl  in  America.  In  fact  he  recalled  to  the  Uassachusetts 
stalwarts  all  that  was  most  hateful  in  the  Andros  regime.  Moreover,  he 
was  made  governor  at  a  time  when  the  special  commissioner,  to  deal  with 
cases  of  piracy,  reported  : 

There  u  not  a  gentleman  that  cumcs  hero  [to  BotttuuJ  u|)ou  any  service  fur  H.  M.» 
bat  what  i>  really  obooarifNis  to  the  peopfo  off  the  ooontiy.  They  hate  the  very  thought 

of  a  King  or  King  bj'  [evidently  '  Kingly  'I  ' iovernmont,  and  it  is  fcar'd,  if  some  raro 
be  not  taken  for  asserting  U.  M.  power  and  rigiit  here,  and  putting  his  (»dcr8  in  oxocu* 
tioB,  they  will  In  a  short  time  set  up  a  goremment  by  themselvee. 

These  things,  however,  had  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  future ; 
the  more  pressing  question  was  how  to  abate  the  mischief  of  the  pro- 
prietary govemmmts.  In  a  considered  report  the  Board  of  Trade  main- 
tained that  those  colonies  had  no  ways  answered  the  chief  design  for  which 
such  large  tracts  of  land  and  such  privileges  and  immimities  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown.  They  had  not  conformed  tliemselvpH  to  th(^  Art-i 
of  Trade.  They  had  delayed  appeals,  and  were  the  refuge  and  retreat 
of  pirates  and  unlawful  traders  and  the  receptacle  of  goods  imported  from 
foreign  parts  oontiaiy  to  law.  These  independent  oohnnes  tamed  the 
oonna  of  teade  to  the  promoting  and  propagating  wooOea  and  other 
manufactures  proper  to  England.  They  did  not,  in  general,  take  any 
care  for  their  own  defence  and  security.  Many  of  them  had  not  a  regular 
militia,  and  some,  notably  the  Jerseys,  wen*  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. In  this  state  of  things  a  bill  was  iutroduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  passed  its  aeoond  reading, '  for  rminiting  to  the  down  the  government 
of  several  Colonies  in  America.'  Bnt  the  hill  waa  afterwards  dropped;  and 
tiio  sole  achievement  of  tiie  year  in  this  direction  was  the  renunciation  of  their 
govenunental  rights,  or  alleged  rights,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Jerseys. 

On  the  smaller  stage  of  the  I^eeward  Islands  we  find  in  Codrington  no 
little  of  the  breezy  aiui  naif  self-confidenre  of  Ixird  Bellomont. 

As  to  my  conduct  hero  [Antigua]  1  am  told  by  those  who»  I  believe,  deal  aioeerely 
with  me,  that  it  has  given  me  the  eetenn  «f  all  the  honest  men.  and,  if  it  has  made 

some  overgrown  knaves  angry  with  me,  I  thoqghtat  lea.st  they  would  havr  the  senw 
to  keep  their  own  infamy  to  themaclveR.  ...  It  was  ntiid  by  Home  of  the  Ix-st  nion  at 
Mevis  that  I  dispatcht  more  buiunesttand  did  more  justice  in  three  wei-k!«  tlian  liad  been 
done  in  thirty  yean  iMfore.  ...  All  that  I  am  soUdtoos  alxwt  is  my  repntathm;  as 

to  the  government  tis  hoth  ii  chargt-  and  a  trouble  to  me  ;  all  thf  advanta-ir-s  of  it 
don't  pay  for  the  very  wine  the  mastera  of  nhipa  drink  who  come  to  report  to  me. 
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.  .  .  The  short  uf  my  ca^  is  this,  I  think  I  have  acted  uith  tike  sincerity  of  a  magistrate 
in  a  Platonick  Commonwealth,  1  have  had  no  viewH  but  what  centered  in  the  public 
good;  I  have  refuacd  all  presenta,  publiek  and  fvivate;  I  have  defended  the  poor 
againnt  the  rich,  and  tlum-  jiisf  ioo  io  wrvants  against  their  mastcTR,  where  I  was  able ; 
I  have  disobliged  the  busy  and  intrigueing  by  a  rigorous  and  impartial  exaction  of 
the  Aet  of  Tnda.  ...  I  mint  beg  your  LarcUii|M  to  Mad  ■»  aaolto  Attoraey. 
Ci'oncral  upon  whow  a(lvi<  L'  I  nmy  srrurely  dopend,  for  here  are  some  little  animali^ 
who  call  themselves  lawyers  and  talk  to  mo  sometimes  of  pieaa^  demurrera,  errors 
and  exoeptkms,  which  I  nnderatand  as  little  as  they  da  When  I  can  faring  cases  to 
a  fitir  and  short  bill  and  answer,  I  beUere  nobody  iriU  IwTe  naaon  to  oonpUn  of  mj 
deoroes  in  canity* 

(It  was  a  curious  irt)ny  of  fate  that  made  this  coiiteiuuer  of  the  mere 
lawyer  the  founder  of  the  Codrington  hbrary  at  All  Souls  College.) 
Jloyf  neceSvSary  was  tlie  exercine  of  extreme  vigilance  over  the  laws  passed 
by  the  West  Indian  oligarchies  luay  be  seen  by  a  measure  passed  by  the 
Nevis  AnemUy  and  diiialloired  at  home,  which  enabled  field  officers  and 
captoina,  in  tima  of  peace,  to  take  away  by  martial  law  the  lives  of 
slaves  transgressing  certain  militaiy  legolatioiia.  On  the  mufder  of  one 
Major  Martin  by  bis  negroes,  Gbdrington  oomments : 

I'm  afraid  he  was  guilty  of  some  anosual  acts  of  severity,  or  rather  some  indignity 
towards  the  Cofsamantea^  for  they  arc  not  only  the  best  and  most  faithful  of  our 
slaves,  but  are  really  ail  bom  heroes  There  hi  a  dit!c  rente  between  them  and  ail 
other  negroes  beyond  what  'tis  possible  for  your  lordships  to  oaiioeiT&  There  never 
was  a  raskal  or  reward  uf  that  nation,  intrepid  to  the  Inst  dt^eo,  not  a  man  of  them 
but  will  stand  to  be  cut  to  pieces  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  grateful  and  obedient  to 
a  kind  master,  but  iaplaoably  tera^elnl  irim  Hi-treated. ...  I  am  soiHrfraai  babg 
Hurpriaed  nt  what  ha«  happened,  that  I  often  mmdBr  there  are  not  attemfto  of  the  aame 
nature  every  day  ! 

It  ia  natural  to  find  Codrington  ap-bfting  complaints  of  Bellomont. 
*  Whilst  governors,'  he  wrote, 

are  dependent  on  their  aswniVtlii-s,  the  Acts  of  Trade  w  ill  never  l>e  observ'd.  ...  If  you 
knew  who  were  the  leading  men  in  the  several  assembUes,  you  would  be  convitK^ 
that  gofernors  ought  to  have  better  salarys,  and  not  permitted  to  take  any  prewiits 

from  the  p«'(iple.  Wliilst  they  dot>,  there  will  be  illegal  indulgences  in  iK)int  of  tiad% 
justice  will  be  bought  and  sold.  Chancery  suits  protracted,  and  the  poor  oppresL 

Again:  " 

I  nrait  take  the  liberty  to  my  in  respect  of  governors  who  couie  abroad  to  make  their 
fortunes,  .  .  .  that  Adn  of  Trade,  IiiHtructioos  and  all  your  Locdshipa  viae  and  good 

orders  to  them  arc  iv  W>a  at  t  praelerm  nihil. 

Til  one  respect  1701  marked  a  distinct  improvement  upon  its  immediate 
preJt '  essurs.  Although  the  colonists  were  still  charged  with  aiding  and 
abutung  piracy,  it^is  clear  that  the  measures  taken  for  its  suppression  had 
met  with  success,  and  Uiat  tbe  misohief  was  on  the  wane. 

Thote  is  always  another  aide  to  evny  shield,  and  it  is  ennons  to  find 
a  petition  from  members  of  the  church  of  England  complaining  of 
intolerance  in  the  colony  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  complete 
toleration.  The  only  pity  with  regard  to  these  calendars  is  that,  ut  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  nearly  three  generations  may  elapse  before  the 
work  comes  down  to  the  American  revolution.  But  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  their  industrious  and  aUe  editor.  H.  B.  Bobbtom. 
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England  under  the  Ilanoveriaw,    By  C.  Qbant  Robertson.   (London : 
Metiraen,  1911.) 

Many  are  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  attempt  to  write  a  history 
of  Bn^and  between  the  yeazs  1714  and  1815 ;  and  Mr.  Bobertion  ie  to 
be  eongiatalated  upon  haviag  pedbnned  a  by  no  means  easy  taak  with 
oonspienous  skill.  Not  the  least  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  succew 

is  tho  problem  of  selection  ;  and  there  is  a  real  danger  that  a  conscientious 
and  learned  writer  may  so  crowd  his  pages  with  facts  and  names  as  to 
confuse  all  save  a  lew  specialists  on  the  period.  It  is  to  Mr.  Bobertson's 
cfedit  tliat  be  bas  vrmM  this  trap ;  and  tbat,  wbile  BoHiing  of  the  fi»t 
impratanee  is  omitted,  be  baa  yet  eomtxived  to  piesent  an  aeeoont  which 
can  be  read  with  profit  and  interest.  It  is  tnie  that  as  we  read  we  are 
conscious  that  certain  parts  of  the  drama  are  beinfr  hurried,  that  certain 
topics  might  receive  fuller  treatment,  and  that  the  author  is  suffering 
under  the  limitations  of  space ;  but  Mr.  Robertson  has  successfully 
accomplished  what  he  aimed  to  do — '  to  trace  the  ordered  development 
of  an  imperial,  constitutional,  and  industrial  state,  the  foondations  of 
iriiick  were  laid  'mhm  Qeoxge  I  ascended  the  throne,  and  to  show  bow 
far  the  stmctore  of  that  state  had  been  modified  or  advanced  when 
Napoleon  was  overturn wn  in  1815.' 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  that  devoted  to  cuii- 
stitaUonal  growth  and  development,  for  too  long  has  that  aspect  of  the 
eif^teentfa  centory  been  nef^scted.  It  is  nnder  the  Hanovezisns  that 
we  have  tiie  development  of  parliamentaiy  monaiehy  and  ministerial 
government.  The  revolution  settlement,  imperfect  monfpx  in  itself,  is 
cazried  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  men  who  seemingly  were  often  unaware 
of  the  goal  to  which  they  were  tending  ;  and  by  1815  the  cabinet,  which 
on  the  accession  of  George  I  was  a  body  closely  connected  with  the 
monarchy,  and  only  enjoying  a  very  precarious  existence,  had  obtained 
a  position  not  veiy  nnlike  that  which  it  occupies  at  the  present  day. 
An  era  which  saw  tiieee  changes,  and  in  which  our  modem  constitntiim  was 
shaped  and  moulded,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  unimportant ;  and  if  the 
author  has  not  been  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  very  dark  places  in  the 
history  of  the  cabinet,  he  has  at  least  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  all 
the  knowledge  at  present  at  our  disposal.  Moreover,  he  has  brought  into 
clear  lefirf  liie  oonstifeuliMial  importance  of  the  pailiamentary  opposition 
in  the  eighteenth  centoiy.  Influenced  by  the  gteat  whig  writeis  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  study  of  the  period,  we  are  apt  to  think 
of  the  men  who  strugjried  against  Walpole,  and  drove  him  into  war  with 
Spain,  as  mere  factious  politicians,  contending  not  for  principles  but  for 
places ;  and  the  indictment  up  to  a  point  is  true  enough.  Yet  much  as 
selfish  greed  may  have  entered  into  their  design,  and  baneful  as  their 
efioits  undoubtedly  were,  they  are  for  too  important  to  be  despised; 
for  by  their  snooess  they  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  then  rather  novel 
truth  tliat  the  success  of  an  opposition  depended  upon  tiho  sappoit  of  tiie 
nation.  However  gifted  men  might  l>e  as  orators,  however  renowned  as 
enlightened  statesmen,  it  was  in  vain  for  them,  unaided  and  alone,  to 
attack  an  adminlstnition  which  supported  itself  upon  a  bribed  and  cor* 
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rupted  house  of  commons  :  the  onslaught  must  be  made  upm  a  question 
which  would  commend  itaelf  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  thus  an 
appeal  made  fnm  a  sobMrvient  parliament  to  an  unenlightened  people. 
It  was  this  eaaential  &ct  that  Walpole*8  opponents  glared  when  they 
xaiaed  die  cry  for  Spain  to  abandon  the  right  of  search.  England,  they 
knew,  was  behind  them,  and  thus,  as  Mr.  Robertnon  points  out,  '  the 
Spanish  war  emphasizes  the  rise  of  a  new  and  inarti(  ulat4^  [(H-lin^'  in  the 
nation  which  Pitt  and  the  opposition  voiced  if  they  selected  an  illegitimate 
opportuiiity  for  proclaiming  the  fact/  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the 
preasue  of  pubUc  opinion  in  an  age  during  vdiioh  Uie  muM  of  Iht  nation 
has  been  thought  to  have  been  nlenoed  by  tiie  raucous  cries  of  boton^- 
brokers  and  their  like.  The  abandonment  of  the  Excise  Bill,  the  repeal 
of  the  Jewish  Naturalization  Art,  and  the  fall  of  Newcastle  in  1756  all 
iilikf  witness  to  the  triumphant  strength  of  an  allianc  c  Itotween  a  parlia- 
mentary opposition  and  the  country  ;  and  in  the  light  of  these  instances 
it  aeems  tiiat  tiie  effect  of  the  i^Dnn  biUa  of  the  uineteenth  centnzy 
has  not  been  to  create  a  new  political  force,  bnt  to  make  constant  and 
syBtematic  what  before  was  occasional  and  i^innodic. 

Many  of  Mr.  Rol  i  rt  son's  judj^ments  upon  men  and  events  are  of 
iiiter(»8t,  and  some  of  tliein,  which  is  no  demerit,  run  counter  to  {generally 
received  opinion.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  connexion  with  Hanover 
under  the  first  two  Georges  *  cannot  be  proved  to  have  worked  detrimentally 
to  British  prosperity  %  a  statement  of  which  the  truth  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  what  is  included  under  joospeaty ;  and  doubt  is  also  tiirowu 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Jacobite  retnat  from  Derby,  the  reasons  generally 
put  forward  in  supjwrt  of  it  being  pronoimced  '  plausihlr  hut  not  con- 
vincing At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  irapo88il)le  to  bo  dogmatic  upon 
such  a  point,  but  it  would  seem  as  though  there  was  more  to  be  urged  against 
the  retaraat  than  has  sometimes  been  admitled.  It  was  a  confesaion  of 
fsiluie  which  could  not  but  have  a  disoouiafpng  and  therefore  demoialis' 
ing  effect ;  and  even  if  Cliarles  Edward  had  pushed  on  and  suffered 
a  crushing  defeat  hffore  he  reached  the  capital,  '  his  fate  would  have  been 
no  worse  than  the  disaster  that  awaited  him  and  his  Highlanders  in  the 
spring  of  1746.' 

In  any  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  individuals  must  loom  large, 
foritisaneia,if  not  of  heroic,  at  least  of  great  men.  Stanhope,  Outeiet, 
the  two  Pitts,  and  even  the  much  despised  and  cancatuzed  dnlm  of  New- 
castle cannot  be  dismissed  in  a  phrase  ;  and  these  statesmen  have  no 
ground  for  complaint  in  the  treatment  they  receive  in  this  work.  Their 
virtues  arc  not  exaggerated  and  their  faults  not  condoned.  Stanhope's 
merit  is  recognized,  and  the  recognition  is  all  the  more  valuable  from  being 
unwonted ;  the  serious  defects  of  Ourteiet  as  a  statesman,  his  neglect  of 
pabEc  opinion,  and  his  cmitemptuoiis  but  ill-judged  disregsid  of  tiie 
sordid  machinery  of  parliamentary  government,  are  duly  noted  ;  and 
Newcastle  is  acclainu'd  for  his  industry  and  genuine,  if  misguided,  public 
spirit.  Far  greater  tliuii  any  of  these  was  Chatham,  and  his  work  receives 
the  attention  that  it  deserves.  Uis  foreign  policy  is  admirably  tiummarized, 
his  alliance  with  Prussia  being  shown,  not  merely  as  an  attempt  to  keep 
Fiance  employed  on  the  contment  while  Bn^^d  was  gsining  tike  New 
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World,  but  as  an  essential  clempnt  in  the  design  of  averting  the  danger 
of  a  Bourbon  supreinaey  in  Europe.  '  A  France  beaten  in  North 
America,'  writes  Mr.  Robertson,  '  but  iu  alliance  with  a  victorious  coalition 
in  Eoiope,  meant  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  total  deBtaractioii 
of  tiie  BiJaiiM  of  Boiper  in  Bnzope,  whlioitt  whidi  Hw  Bxitidi  Bmpm 
as  a  State  system  ooold  not  exist.*  This  is  true  fflongh,  and  o^ilains  not 
only  Chatham's  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Bute,  who  only  saw  in  the 
continental  war  a  useless  drain  of  English  men  and  money,  but  also  his 
own  action  in  1766  when,  having  ri-turned  to  otfire,  ho  immediately  en- 
deavoured to  reuew  the  alliance  with  Prussia.  Uis  failure  in  this  attempt 
WIS  vndoobtodly  a  very  great  blow,  and  may  mil  liave  been  a  oon* 
tribntosy  cause  to  his  breakdown  in  health  in  the  following  yeax.  Nor 
was  his  mortification  unjustified.  With  the  inaii^t  of  a  true  statesman, 
he  realized  that  a  Bourbon  supremacy  in  Europe,  however  temporary  it 
might  be,  was  a  real  and  pressing  danger  to  this  country,  and  that  the 
Prussian  alliance  was  by  far  the  best  safeguard  against  it. 

Yet  if  Chatham  is  given  the  praise  aa  a  foreign  minister  which  ia  hia 
due,  hia  defeeta  aa  a  domeetic  poKtidan  are  not  aluned  over.  Indeed, 
in  tiiia  field  (Sitthut"  waa  at  hia  worst,  doing  not  a  little  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  designs  of  George  III  by  refusing,  until  too  late,  to  ally 
himself  with  the  whig  opposition  to  the  court.  For  this  he  is  justly 
censured,  and  ftnv  would  now  deny  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  serious  and 
indeed  a  fatal  blunder ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  in  his  favour  that 
he  waa  not  influenced  by  petty  spite  or  peiBonal  antagonism,  bat  by 
political  principle,  ttneh  aa  there  waa  in  oonunon  between  him  and  the 
idlowers  of  Lord  Bocldngham,  the  latter  were  the  champions  of  the 
system  of  party  government  which  he  had  come  to  regard  as  detrimental 
to  the  best  intcn'sts  of  the  <  ountry.  Failing  to  understand  the  problem 
which  preHeutfd  itself  for  solution,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  monarchy 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  an  oligarchy,  and  then  discovered  that 
he  had  aasuted  to  destroy  the  conntry. 

In  omdowMi,  it  may  be  auggested  that  lb.  Boberleon  would  have 
been  wise  to  refrain  from  introdneil^[  into  hia  woih  so  maiqr  of  the  well- 
worn  phrases  of  tho  period.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it 
is  diflicult  to  understand  the  necessity  of  dratrping  in  witticisms  which, 
whatever  their  intrinsic  merit,  cannot  at  least  claim  to  possess  the  charm 
of  novelty.  It  is  now  nther  late  in  the  day  to  be  told  what  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  said  when  he  heard  the  draroh  belle  ringing,  and  Horaee  Walpole'a 
refarenoe  to  the  rain  of  gold  boxes  has  surely  by  this  time  earned  a  well- 
deeenred  rest^  D.  A.  WnnTAVLBY. 

The  Republican  TradUioH  tit  Bwape,  By  H.  A.  L.  Fuhkb,  MJL  (London : 

Methuen,  1911). 

VIdie  Rtpubluaine.  dam  les  Pays  monarchiques  de  V Europe,  Par  BoBSRT 
Meynadier  (Paris  :  Alcan,  1911). 

Although  the  themes  of  thc«'  \  ()]uni<»s  arc  closely  akin,  that  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
is  really  the  more  dilbcult.  M.  Mcyn.ulicr  has  written  a  l  omplete  account 
of  whatever  republican  ideas  have  rulHed  the  surface  oi  politics  in  certain 
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European  stat4»s  within  the  last  century.  Mr.  Fisher's  lectures  at  the 
Lowell  Institute,  '  substantially  represented '  by  the  book  beioie  us, 
purport  to  deal  with  *  the  republican  tiaditioa  in  Bniope and  tJuB  is 
a  Uttgw  task,  as  it  is  doubfefail  if  theie  ev«r  lias  baan  a  gamiina  npublioan 
tradition  at  alL  la  any  event,  its  inteiest  is  now  almost  entirely  historical, 
for,  as  M.  Hanotaux  points  out  in  his  pre&ice  to  M.  Ifejnadier's  work, 
the  constitutional  interests  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  centur\' 
gave  way  in  popular  estimation  to  the  electoral  experiments  of  the  next 
generation,  and  these  in  turn  have  now  been  superseded  by  practical 
aadoooraeteqnestMHiByDiainljofasooialoteoonoinictTpe.  IheBavopean 
of  to-day,  even  if  he  be  of  a  Latin-  xaoe,  is  no  dootibaiie,  and  r^gaids 
tiie  mere  outward  manifestatkm  of  political  sovereignty  as  a  matter  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  M.  Mcynadier  relates  the  fortunes  of 
republican  parties  and  cliques  in  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  Ue  has  no  doubt  that  republicanism  as  a  creed  is  dead  ;  should 
it  ever  reassert  itself  in  monarchical  Europe,  it  iroold  be  mciely  as  n 
oonstitotional  expedient,  made  neoessazy  in  the  oooiae  of  some  sodslistio 
endeavour.  In  Spain  it  only  survives  as  a  protest  against  derioalisBi; 
in  Holland  'it  is  an  anachronism'.  In  Italy  and  Hungar}"-  the  crown 
has  proved  itself  the  only  agency  by  which  unity  can  be  won  and 
retained  ;  in  Belgium  it  is  the  single  bond  between  the  Flemish  and  Walloon 
elements.  Whatever  republicans  have  pronused,  limited  monarchies  have 
achieved. 

The  want  of  any  real  nnity  in  gqwbMcaa  annals  in  Bnrope,  even  doang 

the  periods  antecedent  to  those  dealt  with  by  M.  Meynadier,  is  apparent 
inHr.  Fisher's  earlier  chapters.  The  systems  of  Venice,  the  Swiss  cantons, 
the  United  Provinces,  and  Puritan  England,  were  .severally  opportvmist 
and  accidental  in  their  origins,  and  in  no  way  associated  with  the  con« 
sdoudy  demooratio  stateetnft  of  the  American  and  French  repnblieans 
of  the  elghtemth  oentnxy.  Mr.  Fisher  sees  and  e^qtbdns  tiiis  deaiiy. 
William  of  Orange»  he  says  (p.  37),  '  was  the  most  conservative  ni  men 
and  he  led  the  most  conservative  of  races.'  The  earlier  republics  '  rose  out 
of  practical  (rrievances  and  were  the  work  of  men  steering  to  no  certain 
goal*  (p.  51).  Most  of  them  were  aristocracies.  Republicani.sni  became 
for  the  first  time  a  creed  and  a  philosophy  when  the  old  regime  in  France 
felL  Mjt,  Fisher  ascribes  to  the  ezohisively  classical  tenor  of  French 
education  the  tendeney  at  dint  time  to  draw  inspiration  bom  the  ideals 
of  CSicero  and  Plutarch.  In  actual  fact,  thsie  conld  be  no  true  analogy 
Vtween  a  city  state  of  antiquity  resting  on  a  servile  basis,  and  a  demo- 
cratic republic  based  on  the  rights  of  man. 

The  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Fisher's  book  is  given  up  to  short  histories 
of  the  various  republican  es^eriinents  made  by  continental  nations  in 
the  coQise  of  tiie  nineteenth  century.  The  record  of  republicanism  in 
Fmnce  naturally  occu[)ies  most  ground,  and  it  is  in  these  pages  thnt 
the  writer's  wide  knowledge  and  power  of  discernment  find  fullest  scope. 
The  descriptions  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta,  whom  he  characterizes  as 
respectively  the  iouuder  and  the  prophet  of  the  third  repubhc,  are  particu- 
larly acute  and  convincing,  but  indeed  the  whole  of  the  chapters  dealing 
with  Fmnce  axe  admimUe.  Those  treating  republicanism  in  Itaiy»  Get- 
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many,  and  Spain  are  much  more  sketchy  and  conventional  ;  for  valuable 
details  as  to  the  first  and  last  named  of  these  countries  we  have  to  turn  to 
M.  Meynadier's  pages  ;  the  only  noteworthy  passage  in  Mr.  Fisher's  is  his 
aooooBt  ol  Outelar.  Finally,  Mr.  Fisher  oonMS  back  to  '  the  republioan 
eaiiBe\i]histatates  bom  the  Norwegian  erin^  of  1905  Ha  significant  dedme, 
andex|d&in8  what  agenciea  have  oontributed  to  the  steady  appreciation  of 
fhe  monarchical  idea  in  our  own  times.  It  is  the  only  possible  centre  for 
a  scattered  empire  ;  it  is  a  strong  factor  for  peace  and  stability  ;  it  has 
proved  itself  to  be  quite  compatible  with  democracy.  Utility,  not  logic, 
being  the  gOTerning  motive  of  modern  poUtical  action,  there  is  now  no 
'npnbfioaa  eawe* in  Bnmp^i in  fbe  same  lenie  aa  then  waa  an  Imperial 
cause  in  the  middle  agea*  or  a  Stuart  eanae,  or  a  Napoleonio  eavae.  *  Iti 
ideals  have  been  appropriated  and  fused  with  mote  or  less  of  completeness 
into  the  political  system  of  Europe'  (p.  284).  Both  Mr.  Fisher  and 
M.  Meynadier  have  written  on  contentious  topics  with  great  judgement 
and  detachment.  Gerald  B.  Hertz. 

C'oiUrtbutions  a  I'liiatoire  reiiyicuse  de  Ui  Jievolulton j'ran^ise.  Par  Albert 

Uatbibs.  (Baria :  Aioan,  1907.) 
Rome  tl  le  CUirffi  /rangaii  mnu  la  CotutUnante.  Par  Albbbt  Matbibz. 

(Paris:  Alcan,1911.) 

Tbm  former  of  these  two  vdnmes  conaista  of  a  number  of  actielea  nhich 
M.  Hathiea  oontributed,  at  vaaona  times  between  1901  and  the  date  of 

publication,  to  periodicals  such  as  the  Revolution  frangaise,  the  Revue 
d'histoire  nioderne,  and  the  Revue  dc  Paris.  M.  Mathiez  claims  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  religious  history  of  the  revolution  may 
be  revised  in  such  a  way  that  agreement  may  be  attained  between  the 
catholics,  protestants,  ibreethinkers,  and  Jews,  and  the  artidee  appear 
to  be  an  attempt  not  merelj  to  canry  out  thia  progrttDme  of  revision, 
but  also  to  bring  to  light  various  pliases  of  the  religioua  history  of  the 
revolution  which  in  the  popular  mind  are  too  often  neglected.  Thus 
the  first  article  illustrates  the  triumph  of  the  Koman  church.  Durand  de 
Maillane,  a  strong  Gallican  under  the  constituent  assembly,  was  converted 
to  strong  ultramoutanism  under  the  empire.  The  second  article,  a  study  of 
the  oaae  of  Gathnine  Thiot»  ittuatiates  the  anrvival  of  tiie  hysteiioal  element 
in  refig^on  under  the  Teiror»  while  it  afforda  M.  Hathiea  an  opportunity  of 
%nndicating  his  hero,  Robespierre,  from  the  accusations  made  against  him 
by  the  committee  of  general  security,  dhaumette  as  a  freemason  illustrates 
the  religious  character  of  French  freemasonry  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  enables  M.  Mathiez  to  revive  the  somewhat  naive  suggestion 
that  because  Louis  XVI,  Louis  XVHI,  and  Oharke  X  had  all  been  free- 
maaons,  and  because  the  restored  king  favourably  acknowledged  ooii> 
tributions  of  money  made  by  masonic  societies  for  patriotic  purposes  in 
1816,  therefore  the  charges  of  political  agitation  levelled  nowadays  against 
the  freemasons  are  groundless.  As  the  reader  continues  his  perusal  of 
the  book,  the  anticlerical  tinge  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  the  next 
article,  on  protestantism  and  theophilanthropy,  closely  compares  the 
twoedts.  ThdrtnnilaiitieBintheejEternalsof pttUwwoKdupazebroiig^ 
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out,  and  M.  .Mathirz  appeurs  to  b»'  surpriHed  that  religions  so  similar  in 
appearance  should  have  shown  so  little  sympathy  to  one  another.  {Seeing 
tiiat  theophilaathropy  WM  easentiAlfy  toknat,  tlie  fulvke  to  elbct  ft 
mmkm  between  a  Christian  and  a  non-Christian  leligioii  Most  obmudy 
be  ascribed  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Christians.  The  last  article  (ttovides 
the  most  unpalatable  food  for  the  catholics  of  to-day,  and  is  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  factious  that  existed  amonp  the  orthodox  nonjuring 
catholics  in  France.  The  idea  that  they  remained  united  in  their  oppoaitioa 
to  the  revolution,  an  idea  which  ia  commonly  received,  ought  new  to 
be  held  again  in  view  of  this  stody  <rf  the  attitude  of  the  ^m^^  Usbops 
towuds  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  j^inciples  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
the  promise  of  submiaaion  to  the  constitution.  M.  Mathiez  cannot  expect 
to  escape  from  a  charge  of  anticlericalism,  if  he  writes  on  such  a  subject, 
and  perhaps  he  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  its  truth  ;  but  be  will 
pardon  a  suggestion  that  he  should  be  careful  to  remember  that  a  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  elericalism  and  Christianity. 

The  second  volnme  is  a  oontinnoas  history,  well  lUoatrated  by  dooa« 
mentary  evidence,  and  well  up  to  the  standard  we  have  been  led  to  expect 
from  the  author.  M.  Mathiez  addresses  liirnself  to  tlio  i|nestion,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  schism  of  1791  Hithfito  the  blame  has  been  laid  by 
the  vast  majority  of  historians  at  the  door  of  t  he  constituent  as&enibly.  The 
pope  and  the  Fkench  cleigy,  it  has  been  urged,  coold  not  have  acted  other- 
wise than  they  did  in  the  tece  of  the  dvil  coostitntion.  H.  Mathies, 
following  the  line  of  that  stout  champion  of  anticlerical  history,  IL  Edme 
Champion,  holds  that  the  blame  must  lie  with  Bernis  and  the  pope,  with 
Florida  Blanca  in  the  last  scenes  aa  the  serpent  in  the  diplomatic  paradise. 
He  shows  with  great  plausibility  that  as  late  as  iSeptember  1790,  the  French 
bishops,  who  were  hand  in  glove  with  Montmorin,  were  anxious  that  the 
pope  should  '  provisionally  baptise '  the  dvil  ocmstttntiaai  of  the  deigy. 
So  likely  a  contingency  was  this  held  to  be  in  Fiance,  that  the  assembly 
deliberately  refrained  from  passing  to  severe  measures  in  order  that  Mont* 
morin  might  have  a  free  hand  in  the  ne<jotiations  with  Rome,  and  such 
confidence  had  the  assembly  in  Montmorin  s  skill  that  they  maintained  him 
in  place  when  it  forced  the  king  to  dismiss  the  other  ministers.  Yet, 
says  M.  Mathies,  this  Uk  prospect  of  the  pope  recognixing  the  dvil  oon- 
stitntion,  at  least  provisionally,  was  blasted  by  the  greed  <A  the  eourt  of 
Rome,  which,  faithful  to  its  traditions,  mixed  up  qnritual  matters  with 
temporal,  and  because  the  pope's  sul)j<'(  ts  in  Aviirnon  revolte<^,  refused 
to  fall  in  with  the  urgent  re(|ue.sts  of  the  French  bishops  for  an  accommoda- 
tion. A  fatal  delay  followed  the  passing  of  the  civil  conatitution,  and  at 
last  the  decree  of  27  November  imposed  tiie  oath  on  all  *  fonctlonnaires 
puUies'.  Even  then,  the  bishops  did  not,  according  to  U.  Mathies, 
oonsider  the  matter  hopeless,  and  when  the  pope,  passing  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  proceeded  to  issue  brief  after  brief  vehemently  denouncing 
the  assembly  and  all  its  works,  even  then  they  suppressed  the  brief  of 
10  March  till  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  hop<'  that  a  modus  vivetuh 
might  be  obtained.  But  by  that  time  affairs  in  Avignon  had  gone  from 
bad  to  wone;  French  tgwfB  had  occupied  the  town,  and,  when  they 
were  withdrawn  by  the  IVnich  government  as  a  sign  ai  its  denie  to 
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continue  negotiations  with  the  pope,  confusion  had  followed.  Finally, 
the  demand  of  the  Avignoneae  for  annexation  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nnneb,  uad  the  raptufe  in  temponl  matteis  complete.  In  apiritiwl 
matten  the  ntiutioii  had  been  hopelees  firom  Apnl  1791  onwudB,  and  in 
Hay  the  bishops  replied  with  a  document  which  H.  Mathiex  interprets 
as  a  veiled  reproach  to  the  pope  for  his  violence,  and  as  casting  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  rupture  on  the  court  of  Rome.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  passing,  that  M.  Mathiez  maintains  that  the  curia  was  right 
in  holding  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  French  clergy  refused  or  retracted 
the  oath,  and  that  M .  Sagitte  did  not  make  enfficient  aUowanoe  for  tiioee 
who  were  not  *  fonetionttaizeB  pnblica  *. 

M.  Mathiez  has  made  out  a  prima  fade  case  :  the  letters  of  Montmorin 
which  he  prints  certainly  cannot  be  interpreted  as  other  than  very  dear 
warnings  to  the  pope  that  the  bishops  are  prepared  to  accept  the  civil 
constitution  if  the  pope  will  only  allow  them  to  do  so.  And  this  is  un- 
doubtedly oonfinned  bf  tiie  iittanuioee  and  ooneqpadenoe  of  the  bishops 
themadveB.  The  responnbilitjr  for  the  raptore  oertainly  leema  to  lie 
at  the  door  of  Fina  Vl»  and  poeaibly  of  Bernis.  who  was  in  a  position 
to  play  a  double  game,  and  by  no  means  above  doing  so.  Whether  the 
motives  that  actuated  the  pope  were  anger  at  the  French  policy  in  Avignon 
is  more  diihcult  to  determine.  All  that  we  would  say  is  that  there  is 
a  very  suspicious  coincidence  of  circumstances. 

L.  O.  WiouAM  Lboo. 

A'apolion  I"'  ei  le  Monopole  UniversUaire.    Par  A.  Avla&d,    (Paris : 
Ck>lin,  1911). 

M.  AuLABU  erroneously  believes  that  the  medieval  universities  of  Paris 
and  Bologna  were  to  called  '  parce  qu'on  y  enseignait  en  une  m&me  ville 
tontea  lee  ^todcs;  tontea  lea  diadplinee  d'alois '.  But  as  he  ia  writing  not 

upon  medieval  universitiea»  but  upon  the  much  debated  eduoatimial  policy 
of  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  this  is  a  very  harmless  heresy.  To  under- 
stand the  Napoleonic  university  it  is  not  necessary  to  master  the  medieval 
doctrine  of  the  corporation,  and  M.  Aulard'.s  business  is  not  with  Abelard 
or  Sinibaidus  Fiscus  but  with  Napoleon.  Here  he  is  at  home,  and  he  hati 
written  a  little  masteipieee  upon  a  buniing  queation.  He  doea  not,  indeed, 
aq;ne  either  for  or  against  a  state  monopoly  in  edneation.  He  is  content 
to  examine  the  facts  and  to  summarize  the  conclusions  which  arise  directly 
from  them.  The  condition  of  education  under  the  directory,  the  influence 
of  the  legislation  of  the  consulate  upon  every  part  of  the  educational 
structure — primary  schoohi,  secondary  schooU,  lycees,  universities,  In» 
stitate — are  successively  described  before  we  pass  on  to  consider  the 
foundation  of  the  imperial  univeni^  in  1806.  How  that  university  came 
to  be  founded,  how  it  was  organised,  what  were  its  governing  principles, 
and  what  its  influence  upon  French  education  as  a  whole  form  the  sequel 
of  the  story  and  the  principal  matter  of  M.  Aulard's  instructive  volume. 

The  idea  of  a  state  university  controlling  the  entire  educational  system 
of  a  country  was  not  peculiar  to  Napoleon  or  original  in  him.  It  had 
been  formulated  by  Turgot  in  his  Mimoin  tm  Boi  tur  let  MumeipatiUs, 
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WAB  the  avowed  ideal  of  the  cuDstit  ueut  asHCiubly,  and  vvu»  ixulized  in  the 
•MdMny  of  Turin,  tlie  veiy  city  fiom  wluoh  Napoleon  in  1806  imed  hia 
instractionB  to  Fonzoroy  to  make  that  general  inqMetion  of  the  lyo^ 

in  France  whic  h  directly  led  to  the  creation  of  the  university.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  M.  Aulaid  .s  principal  conclusions  that  the  Xapolconic  university 
was  not  a  sudden  deduction  from  first  principles,  but  a  wlow  response  to 
the  lessons  of  practical  life — ie  per/ectionneynent  drjt  inshtution^i  scoUUre* 
exittantes.  The  success  of  the  lycee  was  compromised  by  private  oom- 
petiticni,  and  to  eaf^piaid  tiie  lyofo  Nap<deon  vaa  obliged  to  invent  the 
univetaity. 

The  Napoleonic  scheme  of  education  hat  aomet  lines  boon  represented 

as  marking  a  clerical  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution. 
*  L'homjue  sans  Dieu  je  I'ai  vii  a  I'ceuvre  depuis  1793!  (Vt  liomme-Ia, 
on  ne  le  gouverne  pas,  on  le  mitraille  ;  de  cet  homme-l&  j'eu  ai  ussez  !  Ah  ! 
et  e'eet  oet  honinie>14  que  voub  vondiet  liaie  aortir  des  mes  lycfee  I  Non, 
non ;  pour  former  I'homme  qu'il  nous  fant,  je  me  mettrai  avec  Dien ;  car 
il  a*agit  de  cr^er,  et  vous  n'avez  pas  encore  trouve  le  pouvoir  createur, 
apparemment ! '  But  although  Napoleon  made  the  catholic  religion  the 
basis  of  state  instruction,  and  introduced  the  autnonier  into  the  lycee,  he 
gave  physical  science  a  very  much  greater  place  in  the  scheme  of  secondary 
instruction  than  it  possessed  in  1789,  and  it  was  certainly  no  part  of  his 
intenti<m  to  deriealixe  the  univerrity.  It  ia  true  that  dintingniehed  denes 
became  univentty  functionaries ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  f ofce  in 
M.  Aulard's  contention  that  such  appointments  tended  to  withdraw  tlie 
control  of  national  education  from  the  Roman  cliuidi.  and  that  v\haic\  er 
may  be  said  of  the  inadequacy  of  university  education  or  of  the  clericalis-m 
of  primary  education  under  the  Empire,  the  secondary  education  was 
neither  clerical  nor  inadequate ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  stateamen  of  that 
age,  aecondaiy  education,  the  education  of  ^e  bowgeoitie,  waa  the  thing 
which  mattered  moat.  Finally  M.  Aulard*a  little  bode  may  ]ye  taken  as 
disproof  of  the  doctrine  that  sovereign  power  is  necessarily  indivisible. 
Even  Napoleon  could  not  control  Fontanes  or  suppress  the  competition 
of  private  schools.  The  university  which  was  create<l  to  be  the  great 
instrument  of  empire  thwarted  his  designs  and  contributed  to  his  fall. 
A  state  monopoly  of  edncatioiial  supply  proved  to  be  a  dream  winch 
even  the  most  powerful  deqMtism  in  Burope  could  not  translate  into 
practice.  As  early  as  1806,  Fourcroy  reported  that  the  military  tone  of 
the  lycee  was  frightening  the  parent,  and  the  frightened  parent  of  1806 
was  succeeded  by  the  indignant  parent  of  1814.      H.  A.  L.  Fishsb. 

Geschichtf  drr  freien  Stadt  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (1814-66).   Von  BiCHABD 
SCHW'EMEB.   I.    (Frankfurt  a.  M. :  Baer,  1910.) 

Thb  particular  point  of  view  from  which  the  history  of  Frankfort  is  here 
presented  by  the  Municipal  Historical  Commission  is  the  development  of 
its  constitution  since  the  restitution  of  its  liberty  after  liavinp  been  merged 
in  the  Napoleonic  grand  duchy  called  after  it.  And,  indeed,  the  significance 
of  its  constitutional  history  at  that  time  deswves  to  be  consideMd  as 
altogether  unique.  In  the  monarchical  German  states  and  in  die  three 
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Hanse  towns  the  governments  acknowledged  hy  the  Congrens  of  Vieima 
were  legally  identical  with  bodies  iu  exiHteuce  long  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Empiie.  The  declaration  of  Frankfort's  political  independence  in 
the  loTty-rizth  axtide  of  fhe  AkU  of  the  Gbngrees  (9  June  1815)  did  not 
contain  any  settlement  of  its  conatitiition.  In  consequence  the  teanange- 
ment  of  government  between  the  traditions  of  the  imperial  town  and 
those  of  the  *  primatistic  *  capital  called  forth,  on  a  small,  but  for  this 
very  reason  exceedingly  exemplary  scale,  all  the  different  forces  and 
tendencies  at  work  iu  the  building  of  modem  Germany. 

In  an  opening  vdmne  going  down  to  1820  imly,  PzofeBBOT  Sdhwemer 
sketdies  jiuttiieeeoonBtitntioiialstnigl^hjmeansof  anam 
lively  and  flnent,  ivithont,  however,  always  paying  due  attention  to  the  less 
personal,  but  on  this  account  more  material,  sides  of  the  problems  involved. 
It  ia  fortunate  that  in  most  cases  the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  a 
welcome  appendix  of  documents  sometimes  gives  information  which  supple- 
ments the  text.  The  central  point,  to  which  the  author  strangely  does 
least  jnstioe,  isUie  ooulnMiA  between  the  modem  eonttitatioaal  idea  of  the 
Franeh  Bevolntioniepiresonted  hy  Stein,  who  at  the  head  ol  the  Anlraber- 
waltung  of  the  allies  of  1813  reinstated  and  perhaps  saved  from  the  greed 
of  Bavaria  the  self-government  of  Frankfort,  and  the  reaction  embodied 
in  the  organs  of  the  old  German  constitution.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be 
some  difficulty  for  the  German  to-day  in  realizing  the  intimate  connexion 
in  which  the  heroes  of  tiie  German  wais  of  independence  stood  with  liie 
political  ideals  of  their  enemy.  Thus  the  beautiiol  letter  of  Friti  Schlosser 
to  Goethe,  of  December  13, 1813,  which  Professor  Schwemer  rightly  puts 
as  a  kind  of  motto  at  the  bqpnning  of  chapter  ii,  is  certainly  misinter* 
preted  by  him  (p.  46)  as  a  denunciation  of  the  Dalberg  party  ;  the  '  dnrch 
Reichtum  und  Luxus  ertotetcn  Stande '  he  was  frightened  of  were  those 
who  would  (and  to  a  large  extent  did)  come  to  the  fore  by  a  '  uatiirlich 
doch  biota  iofmelleWiedeieiriditimg  alter  YeihlltniBse*.  Has  Lehmann'a 
modi-conteBted  pietore  of  Stein  the  revolutionary  is  ennously  completed 
by  his  attitude  in  not  only  proposing,  by  his  decision  of  19  July  1814,  for 
the  new  constitution  the  parliamentary  jjrinciple  of  his  Prussian  SUidteord- 
nuny,  but  publishing  this  proposal  against  the  will  of  the  senate  (p.  96) ; 
the  correspondence  between  the  head  of  the  provisional  civil  government, 
the  Austrian  Baron  Hiigel,  uud  Uardenberg,  printed  in  the  appendix 
(p.  376  f stdkingly  illustiatee  the  tenifying  effect  of  this  btow  on  the 
reaction.  Bven  the  Prussian  minister  at  Fnmkfort^  Ottentedt,  tried  to 
gain  over  public  opinion  by  an  assurance  in  the  press  of  his  king's  oon- 
Stitntional  inclinations  (p.  174). 

The  description  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  completion  of  the  new 
constitution  by  the  Ergdnzungmkt^  of  19  July  1816  might  have  been 
made  dearer  by  distinguishing  the  class  interests  at  play,  and  especially 
by  pointing  out  the  underlying  unity  between  the  apparently  divergent 
procedures  of  the  senate  and  BurgerkoUeg.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  small 
and  powerless  progressive  minority  in  the  former  should  have  been  led 
by  Stein's  friend  and  Dalberg's  official.  Ihm.  Professor  Schwemer  (p.  244) 
seems  to  subscribe  to  Otterstedt's  snjterficial  verdict  on  the  Inkonsequem 
of  the  population  vainly  trying  to  cripple,  with  the  help  of  a  doubly  indirect 
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fmruhi.se,  the  influence  of  the  thirteen  oligarchic  creators  of  the  Ergdn- 
zuii^«a^e,but  on  the  whole  the  resulting  caricature  of  a  popular  represeu- 
tation,  tiie  QuttagAnder  K&rpert  muBt  to  him,  too,  seem  a  fetdly  oonsMlMit 
prooeas.  The  banung,  on  20  January  1819,  of  the  arohivea  of  tiie  property' 
tax  of  1792-6  after  its  replacement  by  an  ineilicient  inoome-taz  ia  an 
mi^O'da'fii  which  symbolisea  the  triumph  of  capitalism. 

C.  BaiMKMAMK. 

Geschiclite  Europas  ron  1830  bit  184ti.  Von  Alfbbd  Stbbk.   11,  IIL 
(Stuttgart :  Cotta,  1911.) 

The  last  two  volumes  of  Professor  Stem*8  elaborate  work  npon  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  cpntury  exhibit  all  the  qualities  which  have  ;riven  him  fio 
high  a  reputation  amonj^  modern  historians,  full  and  oveiriowin^  informa- 
tion, temperate  and  substantial  judgement,  and  a  singular  eveunens  in 
execution  over  a  wide  field  of  affairs.  After  the  wilful  rhetoric  <rf  Treitechke  it 
18  a  relief  to  find  the  history  of  modem  Gennany  treated  in  a  cod  qpiiit  and 
with  a  temperate  though  restrained  sympathy  with  liberal  ideas.  Profoseor 
Stem  doea  not  work  jneolours.  He  writes  a  plain,  rather  heavy  German, 
and  makes  no  concessions  to  party  feeling  or  to  the  appetite  for  backstair 
gossip.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  the  sovereign  virtue  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence. We  feel  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  searching 
for  the  bahooed  eatimatoi  for  the  woid  above  oontroversy,  for  tiie  flaausi 
sequence  of  events.  A  atndioua  desire  to  be  fair  and  passioiilees  is  evident 
in  every  page. 

The  outstanding  feature  about  Professor  Stem's  learning  is  that  it  ia 
largely  drawn  from  foreign  office  archives.  We  are  constantly  referred 
to  unpublished  diplomatic  reports  lying  in  the  archives  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
\  ienna,  Copenhagen,  and  other  European  cities,  and  in  this  respect  are 
reminded  of  Rai^,  who  rewrote  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth oenturies  from  an  eJabocato  study  of  nmOar  materia].  Lideed» 
Professor  Stem's  volumes  enable  ub  to  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  amount 
and  (juality  of  illumination  which  a  student  of  European  history  in  the 
nineteenth  century  may  expect  to  derive  from  unpublished  diplomatic 
dispatches.  And  the  conclu.sion  which  seems  to  emerge  is  that  the  iniorma« 
tion  so  derived,  though  often  interesting,  is  seldom,  for  this  century,  oi 
primary  importance.  For  Banke,  dealing  with  an  esdier  age,  this  dass  of 
material  constitates  the  marrow  and  backbone  of  the  fabric ;  but  Professor 
Stran's  history  might  have  been  almost  as  instructive  as  it  is  if  he  had 
never  walked  into  the  Staata-Archiv  of  Berlin  or  the  Affaires  fitrangerea 
of  Paris.  The  truth  is  that  the  rage  for  published  memoirs,  the  growth 
of  newspapers,  the  spread  of  parliamentary  government,  aud  tlie  develop- 
ment of  an  intelligent  ourioeity  about  political  alUrs,  render  it  increasingly 
diflicult  to  keep  important  state  secrets  for  a  great  length  of  time,  ^le 
vital  secrete  of  modem  European  politics  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  inner 
history  of  the  Jameson  raid  or  the  terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliaoce) 
might  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
privilege  of  first  divulging  them  will  be  often  reserved  to  the  academic 
historian.    Sybel  was  given  a  rare  chance.    In  general  the  harvest 
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is  tirst  reaped  by  the  daily  paper,  and  it  is  only  when  the  journalist  has 
garnered  hia  aheaves  that  the  hiatoriau  is  admitted  to  the  held  for  the 
gleamng. 

In  taying  tluB  we  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  dis^age  tlie  value  of 
Protewic  Stem's  leaearchea  in  Bniopean  aiohivea.  Even  if  the  result 
were  purely  negative,  such  an  esaininatioii  aa  he  has  conducted  would 
be  a  service  to  history.  But,  of  course,  the  result  is  far  froju  being 
purely  negative.  Even  if  we  are  not  asked  to  revise  our  general  estiuiato 
of  men  and  afiairs  in  the  light  of  some  dark  intrigue  or  secret  treaty 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  these  papers,  reporting  as 
they  do  the  nunoars,  the  in^iesnonay  the  ofttnions,  the  oonveiaati<m  of 
pennui  stationed  near  the  wheel  of  afiairs,  do  ]^vide  a  number  of  interest- 
ing maiginal  glosaea  and  footnotes  to  histor}'.  And  this  is  specially  the 
case  where  the  papers  refer  to  the  affairs  of  the  lesser  known  countries, 
such  as  Russia  and  Spain,  where  linguistic  or  constitutional  barriers 
obstruct  the  vision  of  the  western  observer.  A  few  instances  taken  at 
random  may  aenve  to  show  the  type  of  infmnation  whieh  Frofeaaor  Stem 
has  derived  from  thiadepartment  of  hia  lahonn.  The  diq»atehea  of  Jentach, 
lying  in  Berlin,  exhibit  the  Anglophil  tendencies  and  pefMMial  dishonesty 
of  Mendizabal,  and  add  new  details  respecting  the  fall  from  power  of  '  the 
Spanish  Necker  The  correspondence  of  Apponyi  in  the  Viennese  archives 
shows  Louis  Philippe  distnistful  of  Swiss  republicanism  in  1836,  terribly 
embarrassed  by  the  pohtical  situation  in  1839,  at  sharp  variance 
with  Thiera  over  the  eastern  question  in  1840^  and  professing  to 
believe  in  18A7  that  England  was  plotting  to  put  Louis  Bcoaparte  on 
the  throne  of  Greece.  Occasi<Mialfy  a  dim  abortive  intrigue  comes  to 
light  out  of  these  diplomatic  papers.  We  see  Metternich  tr^^nf^  to 
entice  Louis  Bonaparte  into  Auatrmn  tutelage  in  1838,  and  brought 
into  secret  relation  with  tl>c  two  Prussian  princes  in  1842  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  Viennese  help  against  the  '  unbridled  phantasies '  of  the 
Fraasian  king.  The  student  of  the  pan-Scandinavisa  movemeiit  of  the 
InrtNa  will  do  weO  to  take  aeoonnt  of  Professor  Stem's  pQe  of  Mlerences 
(iii.  209)  to  unpublished  material.  Of  the  many  conversations  leported  in 
whole  or  in  part  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  1  January  1846 
(iii.  607-8),  m  which  the  Tsar  tirst  expounds  to  Metternich  his  views  on 
the  eastern  question,  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  Austrian 
Empire  in  the  following  prophetic  terms :  '  Vous  allez  mal  et  trds  mal : 
si  Ton  n'y  porto  nmide,  vous  avanoez  ven  une  dusolntion  dans  votn 
int&neur.  CSe  n'est  pas  4  vous  que  j'attribne  le  mal :  c'est  k  d'aatvss* 
Tout  pays  a  avant  tout  besoin  d'dtxe  gouvem^,  et  le  votre  ne  Test  pas : 
tout  languit,  rien  n'airive  4  temps :  la  oonfianoe  du  public  a'iteint  et 
la  mort  s'en  suivra.' 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Professor  iiitern's  work  that  he  keeps  his 
diplomntb  matwi^  in  its  proper  place.  Historians  who  work  from  unpub- 
lished  doonments  aro  often  prcme  to  exaggerate  their  vahie,  but  there  is 
no  such  tendeni^  discernible  in  these  volumes.  The  characters  of  the 
leading  persons  are  broadly  sketched,  and  adequate  space  is  given  to  the 
literary,  economic,  and  religious  movements  of  the  eighteen  years  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  two  volumes  now  under  review.  The  only  general 
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criticism  which  occurs  to  us  is  that  loo  much  space  has  been  given  to 
German  literature  and  too  little  to  French  literature,  and  similarly  that 
the  bistoiy  of  tbe  Kvkurkamjjf  over  the  misrad  mankgw  « 
▼eryinterestuig  stofy  and  very  wdl  told— is  aomewhat  oat  of  Male,  legud 

being  had  to  tile  space  accorded  to  the  libesal  catholic  movement  in  France. 
Curiously  enmipli  tho  author  never  refers  hig  readers  to  the  Dictkmari/ 
of  Nalianal  Bifxjrap/i)/  or  to  the  [yeUert  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  in  gweral 
he  is  well  advised  as  to  his  English  sources  of  information. 

H.  A.  Ik  Fishes. 

Bumen  utul  die  deuUdie  Einheitsbewegung.   By  W.  Ulb&icut.  (Leipziger 
Histonsche  Abhandlungen,  xx.)   (Leipzig  :  Quelle  k  Meyer,  1910.) 

Dr.  Ulbricht  is  well  warranted  in  his  belief  that  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  political  writings  of  Bunsen  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  hiatoiiaikB  cannot  fail  to  nise  die  eatimate  of  hia  aemces  to  the  cause 
of  Gennan  unity.  IMtaehke's  ungenennu  aa  wdl  aa  essentially  unfair 
censure  of  the  '  fantastic  theological  parvenu  *  and  his  *  political  soap- 
bubbles  '  has  already  recoiled  upon  its  author  ;  but  the  truest  estimate  of 
the  principles  held  by  this  devoted  patriot  and  enhghtened  political  thinker 
must  be  based  on  the  considered  productions  of  his  own  pen.  Towards 
the  ideal  of  national  unity  Bunsen's  thoughts  and  hopes  had  turned  since, 
as  a  yonlli,  uplifted  by  the  great  aoliievementa  of  tiie  war  of  liberation, 
he  had  TOwed  to  employ  the  powers  of  his  mind  on  behalf  of  the  wel&uce 
of  his  country.  From  the  first,  these  a^pirationa  had  blended  with  an 
innate  liberalism  in  political  as  in  theological  thought — a  liberalism  which 
was  consistently  constnictive,  and  thus  the  reverse  of  the  revolutionary 
desire  for  negation  afterwards  ascribed  to  him  by  the  chief  literary  mouth- 
piece of  his  hereditary  enemies,  the  Jukkera.  Tbe  imprsssion  made  upon 
him  by  the  gloomy  conaenratism— strangely  streaked  with  a  sort  of 
theoretical  Pangermanism-^f  Niebuhr  (whose  son  Haicus  was,  near  iJie 
close  of  Bunsen's  career,  sent  to  London,  of  course  in  vain,  to  engage 
him  in  a  reactionary  move)  was  transitory  only.  The  romantic  con- 
servatism— falling  in,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  desires  of 
his  royal  patron  and  friend — which  prompted  Bunsen's  earhest  labours 
aa  constitution-maker  in  his  project  for  the  refonn  of  the  Fkusaian  system 
of  eatates  (1844)  was  not  re^oded  by  himaelf  aa  a  definite  solution  of  the 
constitntional  problem. 

His  real  importance  as  a  semi -responsible  adviser  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  Pnissia  and  r{erinany,  which  from  this  time  forward  became 
to  his  mind  inseparable,  dates  from  the  crisis  of  1848-9.  It  must  be  remem- 
bezed  that,  wit£  the  exception  of  the  two  visits  paid  by  him  to  (Semuuiy 
(from  July  to  August  1848,  and  from  Januaiy  to  Febrouy  in  the  following 
year),  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  observer  at  a  distance,  and 
that  neariy  the  whole  of  his  manhood  was  spent  in  diplomatic  service, 
in  Rome  and  London.  Moreover,  at  no  time  in  his  life,  except  that  of 
the  critinil  epoch  in  question,  did  he  wholly  abandon  non-political  studies 
for  political  work.  Yet  readers  of  his  life  and  correspondence  find  little 
cause  for  wwider  in  the  vigour  and  versatility  with  whidi  in  these 
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years  he  addressed  himself  to  the  German  question  ;  for  our  generation 
lias  seen  few  men  of  so  extraordinary  a  vivacity  of  intellectual  sympathy, 
and  it  has  known  still  fewer  of  whom  a  union  of  hope  and  faith  was  so 
distiiiolive  »  mond  m  well  aa  mteOeotaal  clmwsterittio. 

The  vslne  of  Dr.  Xnbrioht'a  tnatiae  nof^t  penbaps  li*Ta  been  cohuieed 
\jj  a  more  syateawtic  co-ordination  of  its  contents.  Aa  it  »,  a  oMtam 
amount  of  repetition  is  rendered  almost  unavoidable  by  the  arrangement 
adopted — a  preliminary  summary  preceding,  and  notices  of  particular 
aspects  of  Buaseu's  activity  as  a  German  politician  supplementing,  the 
body  of  the  work.  It  is  in  this  central  section,  introduced  hj  a  chronological 
list  <rf  Bunaea'a  pditical  menioin  and  treatises,  and  presenting  a  survey 
of  dieni,  which  foorms  at  the  same  time  a  review  of  tiie  evolution  of  his 
views  on  the  progress  of  the  German  question  in  the  years  1848  and  1849, 
that  the  significance  of  Dr.  Ulbricht's  publication  consists.  The  elaborate 
historico-political  disquisition  written  in  England  between  Runsen's  two 
visits  to  Germany  in  the  course  of  these  years,  and  bearing  the  charac- 
teristicaUy  comptehensivs  tide  UtnrtseUmMTs  VergangenheU  uiti  Zukm^, 
stands  in  a  way  apart ;  it  oontaina  a  fairly  complete  exposition  of  his 
ideas  at  a  time  when  it  still  seemed  possible  that  the  future  of  all  the 
particular  states,  including  Prussia,  could  be  absorbed  by  that  of  united 
German  polity.  The  list  of  memoirs  confidentially  submitted  to  King 
Frederick  William  IV  and  his  government,  of  which  copies  are  preserved 
in  the  Bunsen  family  archives,  is  too  long  for  discussion  here.  They 
oertainty  constitute  an  important  addition  to  the  materials  lor  a  omn- 
pbte  insight  into  the  progress  of  the  relations  between  liie  Bkankfort 
assembly  and  tiie  centntl  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Prussian 
government  on  the  other,  and  more  especially  into  the  significance  of 
the  prolonged  debat^.s  and  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  rejection 
of  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  by  Frederick  William  IV.  They 
lllnstKate  the  development  of  Bunsen's  conceptions  of  the  way  in  which 
the  reoonstitntion  of  Qermany  could  be  achieved  on  an  enduring  basu^ 
in  other  words,  bis  conversion  from  a  point  of  view  under  which  Austria 
still  seemed  an  essential  part  of  Germany  (memoir  of  21  March  1848)  to 
the  kleindetUsch  solution  stipulatincj  for  the  exclusion  of  Austria,  in  which 
he  came  to  see  the  indispensable  conditi(»n  for  the  avoidance  of  collapse 
and  chaos  (memoir  of  24  December  1848).  His  final  attempt  at  mediat* 
ing  between  Rankfort  and  Beilin  (memoirB  of  February  1840)  broke 
d<ywn  over  tiie  king's  return  into  tiie  sphere  of  influences  whence  he 
had  appeared  to  have  emerged  at  last.  '  Moral  indignation,  trouble, 
and  grief,'  he  wrot«  on  returning  to  his  London  post,  '  have  for  ever 
taken  possession  of  my  soul.'  In  tlie  second  series  of  transactions  as 
to  the  German  constitution  which  began,  in  May  1849,  with  the  attempt 
at  establishing  a  limited  *  union  *  under  Prussian  leadership,  and  which 
came  to  a  dose  witik  the  restoiation  ol  the  old  Oonfederation  throu|^ 
Sehwanenberg,  Bunsen  was  no  longer  an  active  partioipMit ;  but  lAim 
account  given  in  Nippold's  edition  of  the  BunsMi  Ini^Kapliy  of  his  attitude 
towards  these  matters,  and  towards  the  Russian  war,  is  supplemented  by 
further  references  to  the  family  archives.  These  pages  will  certainly  be 
read  with  a  renewed  feeling  of  grateful  recognition  in  this  country,  an 
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intimate  alliance  between  whirh  and  his  own  was  one  of  Bunsen's  most 
cheriahed  political  ideals.  In  Dr.  Ulbricht's  two  concluding  sections, 
'  Bunscn  and  the  King/  and  '  Bunsen  and  the  Camarilla there  ia  not 
much  Hut  is  new.  FIradenek  WilUsm  IV,  idioae  oottMpondaafle  with 
Bmuen  fmniehee  an  invaluable  key  to  the  king'aown  pofitical  ideas,  qwke 
of  hie  frank  and  fiuthfnl  counsellor  as  *  my  friend  of  twenty  years*  standing, 
whom  I  ni\ist  brin*;  into  tho  riixht  path  '  ;  but  ho  would  not  have  mot 
with  a  very  wann  wolcoinc  from  its  occ\ij)a)its  oven  as  a  convert.  Such, 
however,  he  waa  the  last  man  in  the  world  of  politico  to  have  beiX)me. 

A.  W.  Ward. 

The  LeUers  andJmnuU  (1848-9)  of  Cowrt  Charlet  Leininga^Wetleihurg, 
Qmeni  m»  lAe  Hwnganim  Afmy,  Edited,  with  an  Intradnetaon, 
Henbt  MABOiAiJ.    Done  into  Engjiah  by  Abtbur  B.  Tolland. 
(London :  Dnokworth,  1911.) 

The  eminent  Hungarian  historian,  Profesaor  H.  Marczali,  andhiaooUeagne, 
Professor  A.  B.  YolUnd,  have  laid  English  readers  under  a  great  obliga* 
tion  by  rendering  accessible  to  them  the  personal  records  of  a  brave 
soldier,  whose  career  exemplified  as  fully  as  that  of  any  hero  ancient  or 
modern  the  application  of  the  principle,  noblesse  oblige.  Queeu  Victoria's 
ifWMM**"^  who,  on  6  October  1849,  paid  the  penalty  of  deaHi  at  Aiad 
for  hie  nnflincihing  adherence  to  the  Hungarian  cause,  waa  a  sddier  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  profession ;  and  it  was  to  the  principle  of  honour 
rather  than  to  any  political  idea  that  his  noble  life  was  sacrificed.  Yet  his 
blood,  with  that  of  the  eleven  comrades  associated  with  him  in  his  doom, 
fertilized  the  soil  on  which  the  tree  of  national  liberty  at  last  grew  into 
life,  and  he  deserved  what  has  been  accorded  to  him,  a  national  literary 
movnment.  Ooont  CSiarlea  Leiningeu-Westerbnig  inherited  from  hia 
paternal  ancestors,  with  a  natural  pride  of  descent  and  an  ingrained 
chivalry  of  sentiment,  the  sense  of  the  right  of  self-determination  which 
the  process  of  mediatization  by  no  means  extinguished  in  the  prinrely 
families  of  the  empire.  His  mother  was  hun/erlirh  in  origin,  though  sh»- 
was  ennobled  in  person  before  she  gave  birth  to  the  seventh  child  ui 
henelf  and  Cbnnt  Fkederiok  Lewis  Christian  I  of  tlie  Westerbiurg  bnuicli  of 
the  Leiningen  fomily— a  nobleman  described  by  its  historian  aa  having 
'seemingly  in  general  preserved  no  consciousness  of  his  rank*.  The 
LeiTiingens  were  protestanta  (Cahnnists),  and  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  family,  as  notably  in  the  instance  of  Count  Cluirles's  namesake.  Prince 
Charles  Leiningen,  Queen  Victoria's  stepbrother,^  were  liberal  and  progres- 
sive. Indeed,  the  political  training  of  Count  Charles  had  obviously  led 
him  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  German  nnity  under  Pknssian 
rather  than  Austrian  headship.  Still,  several  memben  of  the  family  were, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  political  crisis  of  1848-9,  in  the  Austrian  service ; 
and  one  of  them,  an  elder  brother  of  Count  Charles,  Count  Christian,  was, 
throughout  the  Hungarian  insurrection  and  afterwards,  one  of  the  leading 
agents  of  repression  and  reaction.  By  his  marriage.  Count  Charles  Leiningen 
had  doeely  connected  himself  with  the  Magyu  landed  ariatocracy,  and 

*  CL  eupra,  p.  192  /teq. 
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though  little  more  than  a  liint  on  this  head  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
volume,  it  is  mauifest  that  this  connexion  went  for  much  in  determining 
tiie  criticftl  <l«wiiiktn  of  hk  public  life. 

This  dennon,  in  aoooidanoe  with  Um  dear  insight  whidi  tempezed  the 
ardour  for  action  in  his  nature,  he  reached  only  gradually ;  lmt»  ODice 
reached,  it  became  for  him  an  immovable  principle.  In  the  autumn  of 
1848,  having  convinced  himself  of  the  legality  of  the  actual  Hungarian 
miiiistrv',  he  resolved  to  serve  under  the  Hungarian  colours,  though 
declaring  that  he  would  not  fight  against  the  emperor's  troops.  He  was, 
thezefine,  employed  in  the  operations  against  the  Waschms  (Serbs)  whidi, 
aitiiongh  rendend  onavoidable  by  the  accumulated  ill  niJl  of  the  past, 
proved,  to  put  it  familiarly,  the  ahady  side  of  the  Magyar  movement,  and 
were  extremely  unwelcome  to  Leiningen  himself.  In  January  1849  the 
second  and  the  final  stage  in  his  public  life  was  at  hand.  All  hopes  of  peace 
were  at  an  end  ;  the  whole  strength  of  the  Hungarians  had  to  be  turned 
against  the  impezial  traops,  instead  of  part  of  it  being  dtreeted  agrinst 
*thethievidivagalKmds' whom  Leiningen  and  his  nien  had  hithm  *had 
to  contend  witJi  *.  He  could  not  *  bring  himself  to  desert,  in  its  hour 
of  need  ',  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused — partly  because  of  his  general 
belief  in  its  justice,  partly  because  of  his  position  as  a  Hnntrarian  laud- 
owner — in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  interest  rather  than  of  enthusiastic 
conviction  ;  and,  with  open  eyes,  he  sealed  his  own  doom.  The  second 
part  of  the  stozy  woold  be  puis  tragedy,  were  it  not  zdieved  by  the  hero's 
belief  in  a  lea^  whose  motives  of  action,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  coin- 
cided with  those  of  a  follower  so  prc-eminent  as  to  have  been  deemed  by 
that  leader  capable  of  taking  his  place. 

When,  with  the  aid  of  nvattrials  whi<;h  he  has  himself  given  to  the 
world,  the  life  of  Gorgey — still  a  living  witness  to  his  record — comes  to 
be  wintten,  the  testimony  of  Oount  Charles  Leiningen  on  his  behalf  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  favour  of  a  commander  of  high  renown,  iriio 
was  something  more  than  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  was  even  a  patriot 
after  his  fashion,  but  on  whose  conduct  as  a  whole  even  now  a  final 
judgement  can  hardly  be  pronounced  with  certainty.  The  ambition 
which  led  Gorgey  to  take  upon  him  a  responsibility  that  in  the  end  became 
supreme  had  before  that  time  been  exchanged  for  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  perhaps  of  homani^ ;  and  it  was  in  refuse  to  these  that 
he  ultimately,  at  the  cost  of  long  years  of  in&my,  cast  off  the  burden. 
From  Count  Leiningen's  own  naziative,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Gorgey  would  have  surrendered  sooner,  if  he  could.  But  he  could  not, 
and  he  continued  to  fight  a  losing  fight  with  an  energy,  a  coolness,  and 
a  power  of  controlling  both  himself  and  others,  which  are  little  short  of 
marvellous.  Upon  Leiningen,  himself  endowed  witii  all  tiie  instincts  of  a 
soldier,  with  the  courage  of  a  Hon,  and,  with  a  raze  power  of  looking  fate 
in  the  face,  whether  on  the  battl^eld  or  on  the  scaffold,  the  genezal 
exercised  an  irresistible  fascination. 

'To  Olti8ey\ lefadngeo  wrote  to  hk  wife, 'ayl^  nevw  vtte^ 

ship,  i  My  dcixl'<  a]one  betrayetl  my  sentinx  iits.  And  do  you,  who  arc  the  guiding; 
*Ua  of  my  life,  think  you  are  tens  dear  to  me,  b«iaafle  I  have  never  spoken  passionate 
wolditoyoat  Too  omit  not  think  lo.* 
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Leiningeu'8  letters  to  his  wife,  all  of  which  breathe  the  same  spirit  of 
love  and  tender  care,  though  these  feelings  are  never  allowed  to  come 
into  ooniUct  with  hk  wdm  of  duty,  am  nnfoitimately  few.  Tlie  eaiaicie 
of  liis  Btoiy  M  to  be  jband  in  the  joiinia],  wii^ 

page  the  charaotenifttion  prefixed  to  it  and  the  letters  by  Professor 
MarcziiU.  The  accounts  of  the  fighting  &re  at  once  lucid  and  spirited ; 
perhaps  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Bicske,  in  which  the  gallantry  of 
a  single  army  corps  (including  Leiningen'a  '  Schwarzenbergs ')  restored  the 
balance  of  the  day,  ia  the  most  dramatic  of  many  well-told  episodes.  But 
the  beaTe  officet'a  candid  pen  sparea  the  ahftrtnomingn  of  neiliier  eon- 
mandexs  nor  commanded.  Though  immensely  popolio'  among  his  men, 
hp  was  a  seveie  disciplinarian,  and  on  the  field  stopped  any  excess  witii 
ruthless  vitjonr.  The  element  in  the  army  which  provoked  his  spleen 
more  than  any  other  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Poles  (many  of  them 
being  Slovaks  masquerading  as  Poles),  from  whom  it  pleased  Kossuth  to 
select  Dembinsky — that  ' mock  commander*  ai  Leiningen  calls  him — 
as  the  head,  for  a  tame,  of  the  Hungarian  army.  For  Koasnth  himself, 
an  a  politician  not  as  a  speaker,  Leiningen,  a  monarchist  at  heart,  had 
a  cordial  dislike ;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  bandy  oompUmenta 
with  this  '  quill-driver 

The  concluding  portion  of  Professor  Marczali's  well-ananged  volume 
comprises  a  few  letters  written  by  Leiningen  to  his  wife  and  others  daring 
his  last  imprisonment  at  Aiad,  in  whidi  he  eiffkims  indignantly  against 
a  newspaper  article  ascribing  to  him  the  death  of  seventeen  Aostnuk 
officers  taken  at  Bada.  This  fidse  diasg^  was  diseredited  at  the  court 
martial.  To  these  are  added  some  notes  and  memoranda  found  after  his 
death,  and  in  fact  hardly  dec iplie ruble.  The  last  but  one  of  the  series  refers 
to  the  rumour  that  Gorgey  had  been  bribed  into  his  surrender.  '  I  cannot 
and  will  not  believe  the  charge,  yet  the  mere  thought  of  it  makes  me 
uneasy.'  The  last  of  all,  pencilled  two  days  before  his  death,  ahowa  tiiat 
hope  was  even  then  not  wholly  extinct,  but  that  he  was  piapared  to  die 
as  he  had  lived.  He  met  his  fate  on  6  October  1849  ;  his  last  words  being 
one  more  protest  against  the  imputation  cast  upon  his  honour. 

A.  W.  Wabd. 

The  Campaign  of  ChamxUorsnUe ;  a  strategic  and  tactical  Study.  By 
John    Bigelow,  Jr.,  Major  U.S.  Army,  retired.     (New  Haven: 

Yale  University  Press,  1910.) 

Thk  author  was  led  to  the  study  of  this  campaiirn  as  far  back  as  1894, 
l>ecause  'it  presented  a  greater  variety  of  military  problems  and  exjx^riences 
than  any  other  in  which  an  army  of  the  United  States  has  taken  part. 
In  no  other  was  there  so  rapid  a  suecsssion  of  eritieal  iitiiationa.  Mbie- 
over,  no  other  one,  approaching  it  in  importance,  has  been  so  imperfectly 
apprehended  and  described.* 

The  first  point  on  which  he  throws  fresh  light  is  in  regard  to  the  detach- 
ment of  Lougstreet's  two  divisions  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  It 
is  frequently  stated  that  President  Davis  was  responsible  for  thus  weaken- 
ing Lee*s  army  in  the  presence  of  Hooker's  superior  numbers.  But  the 
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confederate  president  has  been  somewhat  nialiijned.  Earlv  in  February 
the  federal  government  dispatched  the  ninth  corps  from  the  Rappahannock 
to  Fort  Monroe.  Lee  at  ouce  detached  one  of  Longstreet's  divisions  to 
^chmond  and  ordered  a  aeoond  to  be  held  in  leadineae.  He  anspected 
that  the  federal  corps  waa  destiiied  to  reinforce  tbeir  army  in  South 
Carolina.  Davis  was  even  more  apioehensive  than  Lee  of  an  attack  upon 
Chtltleaton  and  pressed  for  the  immediate  dispatch  of  the  second  division, 
which  Lee  accordingly  ordered.  The  author  might  have  strengthened  his 
case  by  quoting  Lee's  correspondence  with  the  war  secretary  on  4  February 
and  witb  the  preeidait  on  the  Sth.^  He  ihoirs  dearly  that  Hooker  formed 
three  disttnet  plana  of  campaign.  The  first  he  kept  a  profomid  secret  for 
fear  lest  it  should  become  known  to  the  enemy.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered by  a  council  of  war  held  at  Washington  on  11  March,  and  appar- 
ently aimed  at  turning  Lee's  right  flank  and  forcing  him  from  Richmond 
and  the  Fredericksburg  railway.  As  a  diversion,  a  demonstration  was  to 
be  made  from  Washington  towards  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  To  this  plan 
Hooker  referred  on  39  March :  '  My  plans  are  perfset,  and  when  I  start 
to  carry  them  out,  may  God  have  meroy  on  General  Lee,  fer  I  will  have 
none.'  The  fear  that  r,t  '  would  retreat  when  the  federals  crossed  the  river, 
and  thwart  the  plan  of  cutting  him  ofl  from  Richmond,  caused  Hooker 
on  11  April  to  put  forward  his  second  plan.  He  proposed  to  make  a  wide 
sweep  round  Lee's  left  with  liis  cavalry  and  intercept  his  retreat  at  Hanover 
Jonotion.  The  main  army  was  to  eroas  the  lower  Ruppahannod^  when 
tiie  cavalry  had  got  well  to  the  enemy*a  rear,  and  follow  in  pnrsnit  of 
Lee,  who,  it  was  assumed,  would  retreat  when  his  oommimications  were 
threatened.  A  fortnight  later  the  roads  along  the  upper  Rappahannock  were 
practicable  for  the  army  trains,  and  Hooker  embarked  upon  un  entirely 
new  plan,  though  so  far  as  the  cavalry  was  concerned  it  w  as  but  a  modifica- 
tiim  of  the  second.  He  no  longer  aimed  at  forcing  Lee  to  uncover  Rich- 
mond, bat  at  the  annihilation  of  his  army.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he 
concentrated  hw  ri|^t  wing  at  CSianceUorsville,  thus  scoring  the  first  point 
in  the  game,  on  30  April.  But  on  the  nesct  day  Lee  scored  the  second 
point,  '  which  neutralised  the  first,'  by  concentrating  the  bulk  of  his  army 
at  Zion  Church. 

Major  Bigelow's  criticism  of  Hooker's  conduct  of  the  campaign  is  severe 
bat  jnat.  It  is  shown  how  Hooker's  indecision,  dne  to  hfe  loss  of  con- 
fidenoe  in  himself  grew  day  by  day;  how  it  was  first  manifestsd  on 
30  April,  idien  he  determined,  even  before  crossing  tiie  river  himself,  to 

halt  at  Chancellorsville,  though  arrangements  had  been  made  to  push  on 
far  enough  to  uncover  Banks'  Ford  ;  how  on  1  May  he  did  not  issue 
orders  for  an  advance  tilJ  after  10  a.m.,  and  then,  without  leaving  his 
head-quarters,  ordered  a  retreat  as  soon  as  Lee  was  found  to  be  advancing. 
An  admirable  diagnosis  of  Hooker^s  mental  state  at  that  janctare  is 
given  on  page  256.  His  withdrawal  accoss  the  river  on  5  Ihy  is  severely 
blamed.  'No  greater  Tuistake  was  made  during  the  campaign.  Lee 
was  just  about  to  play  into  his  hands  l)y  attacking  him  on  his  own  ground  : 
the  condition,  on  which  his  plan  of  opiTation  was  based,  was  at  last  to  be 
realized,  when  he  weakly  retired  from  the  contest.'  Sedgwick  is  criticized 
*  Th*  War  oj  tht  AMion,  aiv.  768^  766. 
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for  losing  preciotis  time  after  storming  the  Fredericksburg  heights  on 

3  May.    Newton's  division  ought,  after  carrying  Marye's  Hill,  to  have 

been  thrown  against  the  inner  flank  of  Early's  line,  which  still  confronted 

tfaft  oHier  dMrioM,  Imtead  of  beiiig  pushed  iovwaxd  along  the  Ghanoel- 

lonville  soad.  It  had  idtimatdy  to  be  halted  tm  ihe  other  dmooswi^ 

np^  and  it  had  taken  theee  latter  aome  tune  to  ahake  cS.  their  opponenta. 

• 

It  VTM  a  capital  mistake  «f  Hooker's  to  detach  the  cavalry  rorp^  Sending  it 
ahead  of  tho  army  as  the  latter  aRoondod  the  Rappahanncxk  scrvwl  the  important 
porpoae  of  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  Hooker's  intentions.  But  after  it  crooaed  the 
Bai^Mhaimoek  it  dioald  have  beaa  wed  to  Mf««i  aod  prateot  tlw  tnnrfog  ooimiaa 
and  to  keep  Stoavt  from  joining  Lee. 

8toneoian*a  oondnet  of  Hie  raheeqnent  opetationa  of  hie  cavalry  meete 
Tvith  weU-deeerved  censure.  '  The  operatioa  tihat  has  gone  into  historj 
as  "  Rtoneman's  Raid  "  was  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  grand  tactical  and 
strategic  manrcuvre.'  Major  Bigelow  by  no  means  confines  his  criticisms 
to  the  federal  commanders.  He  specially  censures  Stuart  for  failing  to 
oo-ordinate  the  actiim  of  the  artillery  and  infantry  on  8  May,  and  for 
leteimog  the  diepori^ioiiB  made  by  Jaefacm  tiie  pievioiis  day.  He  also 
leg^ids  Lee  as  unduly  rash  in  his  determination  to  attack  Hooker  in  lua 
second  position  after  Chancellorsville  had  been  abandoned. 

Every  page  of  this  most  instructive  book  testifies  to  the  immense  pains 
which  the  author  has  taken  to  ensure  acfuracy  and  bring  his  work  absolutely 
np  to  date.  The  cloud  of  legend,  which  has  too  long  obscured  the  real 
dimenrions  of  the  battle,  is  finaUy  swept  aside,  and  this  aooonnt  iriD 
snpeisede  all  its  pgedeeesBcrfc  Hie  maps  and  plans  (forty-seven  in  nnmber) 
aio  excellent,  and  show  the  positions  of  the  troops  at  successive  stages  of 
the  operations.  On  p.  116  I^ngstreet's  letter  shoiild  be  dated  30  March, 
not  17  March.  The  initials  of  Seddon,  confederate  secretary  of  war, 
were  not  J.  S.  S.  (p.  31}  but  J.  A.  S.,  as  elsewhere  correctly  given. 

W.  B.  Wood. 

The  iMdy.    By  FAMILY  James  Putnam.   (London  ;  Putnams,  1910.) 

Mrs.  Putnam  begins  iier  introduction  with  the  confession  that  the  lady 
is  proverbial  for  her  skill  in  eluding  definition.  Despairing,  therefore,  of 
giving  her  essence,  she  proceeds  to  define  her  by  denotation.  Thus  in 
procession  through  tiiis  vdiame,  which  rests  on  a  foundation  of  wids 
leading  and  is  richly  furnished  with  wit  and  wisdom,  pass  the  ladiea  of 
the  apes  The  lady,  it  should  be  explained,  is  she  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  not  she  of  the  milliner's  show-room  ;  she  is  the  female  of  the  favoured 
social  class,  not  a  producer,  but  the  heaviest  of  consumers.  To  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ladies  succeeds  the  lady  abbess,  whom  it  is  perhaps  unjust 
to  style  a  non*prodacer,  for  she  u  aoliTe  and  nsefol,  and,  if  not  peisraslly 
a  producer,  at  least  an  entrepreneur.  The  lady  of  the  BenaisBance  facms 
a  link  between  the  lady  of  the  castle  and  the  salonnihe  and  her  English 
representative,  the  lady  of  the  blue  stockings.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  the  lady  of  the  slave  states,  whom  Mrs.  Putnam  regards 
as  the  last  survivor  of  the  feudal  age,  though  modern  English  society  might 
show  many  an  example. 
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The  task  which  the  authoress  has  set  herself  is  clearly  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.  She  haa  at  times  to  rely,  in  the  absence  of  dirfct  evidence, 
on  romantic  and  didactic  literature,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  its  realiatio 
value.  It  ia  to  be  miqMoted  that  the  lady  oi  the  oaatle  iras  not  ao 
all-important  aa  the  troabadoan  would  make  her.  Their  rang  was 
aobjective  rather  than  objective,  a  poae  rather  than  a  paaaion,  and  so  it 
was  that  in  the  art  of  their  successors  the  lady  becomes  an  abstraction, 
a  Beatrice  or  a  Laura.  This  contrast  between  literature  and  actuality 
does  really  vitiate  the  conclusions  in  the  chapter  on  the  KeuaiBsance, 
where,  indeed,  there  is  too  much  Plato  and  too  little  lady.  Mrs.  Putnam 
has  aearoely  made  aoffieient  use  of  the  famiUar  everyday  letters  of  titis 
age.  One  little  picture  of  the  Florentine  gid,  who,  with  unerring  aim, 
snowballed  her  admirers,  would  give  a  truer  idea  of  the  early  Renaissance 
young  lady  than  all  the  neo-platonism  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  people 
of  the  Renaissance  were  natural  enough,  but  their  literature  was  urtilicial, 
and  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  it  for  the  actual  lady.  Bembo's  Gli 
Amkm  is  not  drawn  after  Ufe,  nor  yet  is  Sidne/aiifoa<lM.  It  ia  hard  not 
to  idealim  a  lady,  ei^eotally  when  one  ia  her  goestand  ia  aakadfor  aaenti- 
ment.  Mrs.  Putnam  recognises  the  diffbolty  of  treating  the  Benaiaaanoe : 
'  The  only  general  statements  that  can  safely  be  made  concerning^  the 
lady  of  these  centuries  are  those  which  explain  that  generalization  ia  no 
longer  possible.'  There  is  no  unity  of  time  or  place  in  the  Renaissance ; 
no  common  factor  in  the  young  ladies  painted  by  Ghirlandaio  and  Catheime 
de'  Medici'a '  Flying  Squadron none  between  tihe  French  and  the  German 
of  the  same  half-century.  The  authoress  hints  that  a  chronological  line 
might  be  drawn  at  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  corset,  '  the  crime 
of  establishing  which  instrument  in  its  complete  form  is  attributed — 
with  so  many  lesser  ones — to  Catherine  de*  Medi(i,'  but  she  confesses 
that  the  deplorable  division  of  woman  into  two  halves,  each  requiring 
sepaxato  asehiteetaral  treatment,  may  be  traced  bade  to  Gbvanni  Bdlini. 
The  Benaissanoe  ia  ni  course  complicated  by  the  Beformatimk,  and  here 
we  must  protest  against  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Luther  to  our  select 
society.  Mrs.  Luther  belonged  at  best  to  the  Sunday  parlour  rather  than 
to  the  drawing-room.  Louise  de  Coligny  would  be  a  fairer  type.  But  the 
worst  of  types  is  that  they  are  so  rarely  typical.  Mrs.  Putnam  probably 
feels  this,  for  she  oaea  this  cheap  literary  device  very  sparingly.  The 
leading  tdmniUint  were  no  doubt  representotaves  of  a  dasa  or  at  least 
a  coterie,  though  perhapa  the  peculiar  reputation  of  Julie  de  Lespinasse  waa 
due  to  her  possession  of  a  natural  charm  denied  to  her  more  expert  fellows. 

One  of  the  few  ijeneralizations  which  Mrs.  Putnam  allows  herself  is  that 
ladies  are  the  inoie  cultured  sex  when  their  hu.sbands  have  least  leisure 
for  culture,  lu  this  connexion  she  compares  the  crusades  and  the  nineteenth 
centory  in  the  United  Stotes :  *  A  fighting  Knight  who  found  his  Squire 
reading  the  Jrs  Aniatoria  would  feel  the  same  amused  c(mt«DBpt  aa  a 
stockbrok'  r  who  should  find  his  clerk  secreting  a  copy  of  Keats  behind 
the  ticker.'  This  is  not  quite  consistent  with  her  statement  that  the 
lady  blooms  when  there  is  an  establislied  order,  a  leisured  class,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  will  to  make  the  most  of  life,  whereas  in  times  of  stress 
she  is  classed  with  the  impedimenta.   But,  again,  the  difficulty  arises 
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that  we  can  only  judjie  of  feminine  culture  at  suspect  male  second  hand. 
Until  recent  times  the  literary  output  of  cultured  ladieti  hoA  been  insigai- 
ficant.  In  a  sn&agist  procesuon,  just  m  Boadbea  in^t  be  joetled  by  the 
Ifaid  of  Suagoasa  but  for  the  sturdy  intenrentioii  of  Joan  of  Are,  bo  in 
the  literacy  soctioti  Sappho's  dainty  skirts  are  only  saved  from  what 
Mrs.  Putnam  calls  the  heavy  tread  of  good  Misa  Martineau  by  the  sedate 
or  sprightly  movements  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  Margaret  of  Navarre. 
No  modern,  ami  perhaps  not  even  jfericles,  has  ever  read  the  love-letters 
of  Aspasia,  and  Catherine  Cornaio's  Italian  garden  is  only  known  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  Bembo.  Aleosandra  Stroizi's  letten  are  an  admir- 
able guide  to  the  management  of  a  fifteenth-century  estate,  but  she  ranks 
rather  with  the  administrative  abbe.s.s  than  with  the  lady  of  culture.  The 
lady's  natiiral  weapon  h  proliaitly  her  tongue  rather  than  her  pen,  for 

*  her  usually  light  ecjuipmt  nt  of  learning  is  a  positive  advantage  to  her  in 
conversation  \  An  anti-femiuist  might  draw  from  Mrs.  Putnam's  pagea 
the  meianeholy  ooadhuion  that  the  lady,  as  a  class*  is  only  prominent  when 
soeiety  is  decadent*  that  her  greatest  days  were  in  decadent  Sparta,  in 
decadent  imperial  Rome,  above  all  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  French 
monarchy,  where  the  lady  certainly  reac  lied  lier  apogee.  In  England  the 
lady  has  never  lerl,  except,  it  may  be  thouglit.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

After  all  the  lady  is  the  creation  of  the  gentleman  :  '  She  is  the  product 
of  man's  earliest  aesthetic  desires,  and  it  is  her  business  to  foster  these,' 
or  hitor, '  the  lady  became  indispensable  for  her  decorative  value/  For 
this  value  the  art  of  pleasing  was  substituted  by  the  aalonniire,  '  whose 
enthusiasm  often  carried  her  to  the  length  of  pleasing  her  husband.' 

•  As  the  gentleman  decays,*  wTites  Mrs.  Putnam,  '  the  lady  survives  as 
the  strongest  evidence  of  his  former  predominance.'  But  she  cannot 
long  so  survive  ;  indeed,  her  biographer  thmks  it  possible  that  an  advanc- 
ing social  sentiment  will  eztbgdah  her  altogether*.  There  is  also  a  danger 
that  she  may  commit  suicide.  '  As  is  the  case/  we  read,  *  with  any  nl^iiet 
of  art,  her  ttselessness  is  her  use.'  If,  therefore,  she  once  begins  to  be 
useful,  she  ceases  to  be  the  lady,  and  becomes  merged  in  the  more  woman. 
Mrs.  Putnam  hints  at  this  in  her  adnural)le  contrast  between  the  salonnierc 
and  the  English  blue-stocking  :  *  The  superficial  view  that  beholds  the 
blue-stocking  lady  as  merely  an  inferior  variety  of  the  tahnniire  fails  to 
take  account  of  her  essential  character.  ThesoJomM^wasthediniazofthe 
lady  as  she  bad  been  understood  for  two  thousand  years ;  she  was  as  far 
removed  fromordinary  womanhood  as  phvsii  a  1  limitations  permitted.  The 
blue-stocking,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  hrulge  th>'  gulf  between  the  lady 
and  the  rest  of  her  se.x,  to  humanize  her  and  release  her  from  mental  para 
sitiam.  Her  movement,  blind,  tentative,  and  ineilectual  as  it  was,  became 
▼isibte  in  the  next  century  as  a  first  effort  in  the  struggle  to  get  along  withont 
men.'  Thus  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  gmtleman  may  survive  the  lady. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  general  purport  of  this  volume,  but  the  detail  is 
all  worthy  of  study,  especially  the  reeurrinL'  relation  of  the  lady  to  dress, 
architecture,  anil  the  garden.  One  little  error  must  be  noticed,  as  a  page 
or  two  depends  upon  it.  Beuozzu  Guzzoii  did  uot  paint  in  the  fourteenth 
but  in  the  fifteenth  century.  That  quaUrocento  has  led  astray  one  more. 
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The  Place  Name^  of  Latuxtshire  :  their  Origin  and  History.  By  Henry 
Cecil  Wtld,  MX,  'm  ooUahozation  with  T.  0.  Hirst,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(London:  Constable,  1911.) 

The  Place-names  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Investigated  byF.W, 
MooBMAH,  B  JL,  Ph.D.  (Leeds :  The  Thoiesby  Sodety,  1910.) 

Tnn  two  volnmes  an  ivelcome  additunu  to  Hie  scanty  list  of  scientific 
tieatises  on  the  place-names  of  particular  BngljA  districts.   The  authors 

are  well  versed  in  En<;Iish  historical  {^nimmar  and  phonology,  Jind  in  the 
general  principles  of  etymological  research.  They  have,  moreover,  been 
careful  to  base  their  investigations  on  extensive  collections  of  the  forms 
in  which  the  names  appear  in  early  documents.  The  difficulties  with 
iriiich  they  have  had  to  contend  are,  howevnr,  far  gxeater  than  those 
encountered,  for  instance,  by  Professor  Skeat  in  dealing  with  the  local 
nomenclature  of  certain  south-midland  counties.  Hardly  any  of  the 
names  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  are  found  in  any  earlier  record 
than  Domesday  Book  ;  indeed,  for  a  large  part  of  Lancashire  even 
the  aid  of  Domesday  is  wanting.  The  consequence  is  that  very  many 
names,  the  etymology  of  iHiieh  wonld  probably  have  been  quite  dear 
if  we  conld  find  them  in  Bngliah  chartos  of  Uie  tenth  (a  deventii  c^tnry, 
are  either  hopelessly  obscure  or  can  be  interpreted  only  by  more  or  less 
doubtful  conjecture.  It  h  therefore  not  the  fiiult  of  Professors  Wyld 
and  Moorman  that  the  amount  of  absolutely  certain  etymologiial  n  sult 
in  their  volumes  is  comparatively  small.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  befoie  undertaking  the  investigation  of  the  names 
9i  Lancashire  and  Toriodiire  they  had  had  more  experience  in  the  study 
of  the  nomenclatore  of  districts  better  provided  witii  eariy  records,  they 
would  often  have  seen  their  way  to  conjectures  more  in  accordance  with 
general  analogies  than  those  which  they  have  proposed. 

In  the  preface  to  the  LancaKhire  book  Professor  Wyld  explains  that 
the  documentary  and  topographical  research  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Hirst, 
and  tiiat  he  is  himself  solely  responsible  lor  the  etymobgical  condosioiii. 
While  this  land  of  division  of  labour  may  have  its  advantages,  it  involves 
some  liability  to  oversights  for  which  ndther  of  the  collaboratois  may  be 
definitely  to  blame,  but  which  are  none  the  less  unfortunate  in  result. 
Partly,  perhaps,  from  this  cause,  and  partly  from  that  already  suggested, 
the  book  falls  seriously  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
author's  known  scholarship  and  ability. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowle^  among  stadents  of  local  nomen- 
clatnie  that  a  large  number  of  English  villages  are  named  from  the  stnams 
on  which  tiiey  stand.  Sometimes  the  river-name  is  used  as  a  place*name 
without  any  addition  ;  sometimes  it  takes  an  aflRx  such  as  -tun  or  -Irah. 
Many  of  these  names  of  rivers  and  brooks  are  obsolete,  but  are  preserved 
in  the  lists  of  boundaries  appended  to  Old  English  charters.  Now  an 
etymologist  who  is  famiHni-  with  the  frequency  of  this  mode  of  formation 
wffl,  when  he  meets  with  a  name  of  a  village  of  whidi  the  first  element 
appears  to  admit  of  no  plausible  explanation  from  English  or  Scandinavian 
sources,  naturally  consider  the  possibility  that  the  obscuie  syllable  may 
be  the  name  oi  a  stream.    This  possibility  has  evidently  not  been 
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present  to  Professor  Wyld's  mind ;  indeed  he  has  in  many  instances 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  look  at  the  Ordnance  map  to  see  whether 
the  modem  name  of  a  river  does  not  furnish  the  solution  of  his  etymo- 
logical problem.  Altcar,  for  instance,  is  on  the  river  Alt,  but  the  author 
oan  only  suggest  that  Hm  fint  ajrllable  lepflMente  ioiim  imkiiovn  pemnal 
Banw.  It  migfat  be  eaid  that  this  river-name  ia  powibly  an  etynwrfogimig 
figment  like  Ver,  Tokkf  and  Kimble  ;  but  in  any  case  it  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned,  and  reasons  assigned  for  regarding  it  as  spurious.  Cockorham 
and  Cokersand,  in  which  Professor  Wyld  finds  the  genitive  of  an  unrecorded 
Norse  personal  name  Kok,  are  on  the  river  Cocker.  The  genuineness  of  this 
name  is  attested  by  its  occurrence  in  Cumberland  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
ooeoB  freqnentiy  in  llie  GblGuaand  Gartalary.  Tbetameimpfntantieooid, 
of  which  tiie  anthon  baTB  not  mads  niflicient  nse,  mentjoM  PiUing  (m 
various  forms)  both  as  the  name  of  a  river  and  that  of  a  plaoe  on  its  banka. 
The  river  and  the  village  still  retain  their  name,  as  any  lai^e-scale  map  will 
show;  but  Professor  Wyld  mention.^  only  the  village-name.  Wennington, 
again,  is  treated  as  a  derivative  of  a  man's  name  W  enua,  no  reference 
being  made  to  the  river  Wenning  (Wennighe  in  the  thirteentii  eentoiy). 
Theie  aie  oilier  inatancee  in  which  tlie  evidence  of  modem  maps  and 
ancient  charters  as  to  river^names  has  been  similarly  neg^eeted;  and  I 
think  that  several  place-names  which  Professor  Wyld  is  put  to  desperate 
shifts  to  explain  may  with  some  probability  be  conjectured  to  contain 
obsolete  and  unrecorded  names  of  streams.  I  will  here  only  mention 
Cartmel.  The  last  syllable  the  author  rightly  identifies  with  the  Old  Norse 
mdr,  sMidbank,  but  for  tiie  fint  part  be  can  suggest  no  mom  WuHj 
etymon  than  the  Old  Noxse  terti,  a  candle.  Now  Oart  is  known  as  tbe 
name  of  two  rivers  in  Renfrewshire,  and  the  modem  name  of  the  river 
at  Cartmel,  Eea,  is  no  name  at  all,  but  merely  the  Old  English  (or  the 
Old  Norse  word  for  '  river In  view  of  these  facts,  it  appean  not 
unlikely  that  Cartmel  means  '  the  sandbank  of  the  river  Cart 

Historical  considerations  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  in  Lancashire 
some  names  of  British  etymology,  representing  a  compamtiTelj  late 
period  of  the  language ;  and  in  fact  Ibem  are  several  names  whidi  in 
their  oldest  recorded  forms  have  a  decidedly  Welsh  appearance.  Ince 
{Ynes,  1300-01)  looks  like  ynys,  island,  a  word  often  applied  to  inland 
places  presumably  once  surrounded  by  marsh.  Penwortham  is  in  Domes- 
day Book  PeneverdatU  (Profcnsor  Wyld  has  omitted  this  from  his  list  of 
forms,  but  he  gives  Pennerihan,  114&-49),  which  suggests  pen-y  werdiom, 
*  head  of  tiie  green '  (the  svffiz,  however,  diilem).  Penketti  may  very  well 
stand  for  pen-coed,  equivalent  to  Woodhead  ;  and  Wigan  (IFf^ayn,  1845) 
may  be  a  derivative  of  gwig,  a  word  which  seems  to  represent  an  eariy 
adoption  of  the  Latin  vicus,  and  is  conunon  in  Welsh  place-names.  For 
the  first  two  of  these  names  the  author  offers  no  explanation,  contenting 

'  So  fag  M  I  UD  able  to  disco  ver,  the  pronunciation  ropreaented  by  *  Eea*  might, 
According  to  the  phoDoktgy  of  the  j^orth  Lonadala  dialect,  lefwent  eitbar  the  O.  K. 

ea  or  tbe  O.  H.  d. 

•  The  original  fonn  would  prabafaty  bo  Arts.  It  b  aotewotthy  tiiat  OM  Byilh 
has  inferred  from  certain  plaoo-nsnes  that  two  RFsn  in  Norway  most  ■iMiicmHy 

have  borne  the  name  Kjarta. 
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himself  with  quoting  the  early  forms,  and  as  to  the  others  ho  makes 
suggestions  which  he  admits  to  be  uusatiKfactory  ;  Init  the  view  that 
the  names  may  be  British  is  not  mentioned  even  for  condemnation. 
CUtMnftnia  Hm  in  past  tunes  done  a  great  deal  of  ««»f^l»H  in  local  etymo- 
logy, but  Proleeeor  Wyld  emnetimea  exhibits  an  extreme  Oettophobia 
which  is  quite  as  unscientific.  For  the  name  of  the  river  Conder  he  cites 
a  thirtwnth-centiiry  form  Gondouere ;  the  neglected  Cokersand  cartulary 
gives  Kondover  a  few  years  earlier.  Now  this  is  obviously  a  British  name, 
containing  the  word  for  '  water '  (in  modem  Welsh  dufr,  dur),  which 
many  would-be  etymologists  know  only  too  well.  There  are  rivers  in 
Bn^and  called  Qmdover  and  Omdover;  in  Cardiganshire  them  is  a 
Osmddwr,  *  crooked  water ;  *  perhaps  CanMrnr,  *  white  water,*  is  a  possible 
name,  though  I  do  not  know  any  instaaos  of  it.  The  fluctuation  between 
C  and  G  iu  the  early  forms  of  Conder  may  bo  due  (linguistic  chronology 
does  not  forbid  the  supposition)  to  the  mutation  re(|uired  by  Welsh  grammar 
when  the  feminine  noun  a/on  (river)  is  prefixed.''  According  to  Professor 
Wyld,  however,  OmuUmen  is  a  hybrid  compound  of  the  Nozss  female 
name^MidlttiirandtheOld  K^^idi4^,bankofariver.  This  is  startling 
enough  ;  but  Professor  Wyld  is  so  far  from  thinking  it  extraordinary 
that  an  English  river  should  be  called  after  a  Norsewoman  that  he  discovers 
a  second  instance  in  Irwcll,  which  he  says  contains  the  Norse  female 
name  Yrr,  followed  by  the  English  well.  The  name  Yrr,  by  the  way, 
though  according  to  Oluf  Kygh  it  occurs  in  a  Norwegian  place-name,  seems 
to  ha^  been  borne  only  by  one  historically  known  penon,  the  daughter 
of  Geirmund,  mentioned  in  the  Landn&mabok.  The  Lancashire  beby 
and  Ireleth  are  referred  by  Professor  Wyld  to  the  same  personal  name. 
The  former  might  possibly  be  IrabT/r,  Irishmen's  farm. 

Professor  Wyld  docs  allow  a  C'elti('  etymology  for  Manchester  (in 
Domesday  Book  Mamecestre ;  the  earlier  Mameceasler  of  the  Chronicle  is 
not  mentioned).  But  there  is  no  good  ground  lor  his  assntion  tiiat  *  ths 
first  element  is  clearly  a  personal  name  *.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mameo&ulet  is,  like  Mancetter  (the  Roman  Mandumedum),  a  hybrid 
formation,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  British  name  which  appears  in 
a  multitude  of  corrupt  forms  iu  the  manuscripts  of  the  Anfonine  Ittnrrary. 
Whether  the  British  place-name  is  derived  from  a  personal  name  or  not 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  correct  form  is  ascertained.  I  have  tried 
to  show,  in  the  pages  of  this  Beyiew  (X7. 495),  that  tiie  extant  evidence 
points  to  Mammnm  as  the  probaUe  original ;  but  I  was  careful  to  admit 
dint  the  evidence  is  not  decisive. 

It  seems  to  me  possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that,  like  Man- 
chester, Liverpool  is  a  hybrid  formation  of  which  the  lirst  part  is  British, 
Professor  Wyld  with  great  confidence  derives  it  from  the  Old  English 

*  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  aoiiie  namMi  of  undoubted  (lermaiiio 
origin,  in  T>anra.shire  as  elsewhere,  show  the  MVine  variation  in  the  initial  letter  of 
their  early  iurms.  On  the  other  hand,  nuts  ur  two  of  the  Lano— hire  names  in  which 
C  ahnnates  with  G  era  poMUy  Mtiah.  CHmbke  (in  Domeaday  Orimdu,  in  Coker- 
sand charters  Cnmt  ll.  Gri/7nbh.s)  looks  like  the  Welsh  cn'mtll,  a  ledge  or  ridgo ;  and 
the  first  elameut  of  CunliSe  {CutukcUJ,  Qundecli/)  may  vepiweat  some  compound  of 

MM,  a  SiHBBiti. 
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personal  name  Lcofhere.  There  is  no  phonolopical  objection  to  this  ;  the 
disappearance  of  the  genitive  ending  a  is  common  enough  in  place-names. 
But  the  name  must  originally  have  belonged  to  the  tidal  inlet  of  the 
Metaey,  which  appean  in  old  niape  as  *  The  Pool ' ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
more  likely  that  so  large  a  piece  of  water  would  retain  its  pre-£nglish 
name  (it  would  almost  certainly  have  one),  with  the  addition  of  the  English 
■pool,  than  that  it  slioiilJ  be  named  after  a  person.  The  Welsh  dictionaries 
give  llifer,  u  flood  (cognate  with  the  verb  Uifeirio,  to  overflow)  ;  and  this 
word  seems  appropriate  enough  us  a  name  for  the  inlet.  The  earliest 
known  form  of  Liverpool,  Liuerpul  (1198),  agrees  at  least  as  well  with 
my  conjectuie  as  witii  FkofeBSor  Wyld's,  and  there  is  no  docnmentaiy 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  It  might  help  to  decide  the  question  if  we 
could  discover  the  etymology  of  the  Lancashire  place-name  Little  LeYCr 
(already  Lcuer  in  the  twelfth  century),  as  to  whith  the  author  ofTers  no 
suggestion.  Professor  Wyld  cites  examples  to  prove  (what  no  one  would 
deny)  that  a  '  pool  *  could  be  immed  after  a  person.  He  is  able  to  find 
only  three  instancee :  Offepul  in  a  spurious  charter,  Steerspool-in-Fnmaas, 
and  Otterspool  (in  early  documents  Otreptd,  OtirptU^  &c.,  always  without 
the  «),  which  he  thinks  to  be  derived  from  Ohthere.  (A  better  example, 
Osricespul,  may  be  found  in  Bosworth -Toller.)  As  to  Otterspool,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Ohthere  would  not  by  normal  [thonetic  development 
become  OUer  (what  it  ought  to  become  we  see  from  the  Cheshire  place- 
name  Ou^trington),  and  that  *  otter-pool as  a  descriptive  term,  is  not 
more  extraordinary  than  oterkoia  and  oter&vma,  which  occur  in  charters* 
Professor  Wyld's  discussion  of  Liverpool  contains  one  excellent  suggestion, 
vir.  that  the  form  Litherpul,  once  very  common,  is  a  perversion  due  to 
a.ssociation  with  the  etyniologically  unconnected  name  Litherland. 

The  treatment  of  the  names  of  Scandinavian  origin  is  in  several  instance:} 
unsatisfactory.  I  will  here  refer  only  to  the  article  on  Kellamergh.  This 
name  appears  abont  A.  D.  1200 as  KdJgrimeAertg ;  the  other  early  examplea 
have  JiTe^^rMiMS^.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  the  genitive  of  a  None 
personal  name  compounded  with  -gnmr  :  but  what  is  the  first  element  T 
It  might  be  possi])le  to  find  an  explanation  for  Kel'jri)nr.'^-,  but  Ki'^fffrimes-, 
which  occurs  only  once,  seems  hopeless,  and  is  {x'rliaps  diu'  to  a  scribal 
error.  Professor  W yld  s  explanation  is  bused  on  a  curious  misupprehension. 
The  kte  Oluf  Rygh,  in  Ids  wodc  mi  old  personal  names  in  Norwegian 
plaoe>namea,  statea  that  the  Old  Norse  name  pySMft  survives  in  Nor> 
wegian  use  as  Kj^h^  and  shows  from  documents  tiiat  this  phonetic  change 
is  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  place-names  which  appear 
earlier  as  piodolfsrud  and  Jhodolfs$tad  were  written  Kjflsrud  aiui  Kjjlstad. 
Professor  Wyld  carries  the  special  phonology  of  sixteenth-century  Norway 
into  the  Scandinavian  England  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  says  that 
JEef/J^rim  represents  an  earlier  V'*'^^  'an  unusual  and  perhaps  a  late 
form  of  compound  personal  name.*  (Late  it  certainly  is  :  its  exact  date 
is  A.D.  I9I1.)  Strange  to  say,  he  actually  quotes  from  Rygh  the  spelling 
pxodolfsass  as  occurring  in  1308,  which  proves  that  even  in  Norway  the 
name  had  at  that  time  not  yet  assumed  the  form  whicli  he  supposes  to 
have  existed  in  England  a  century  earlier.  As  th<;  initial  cannot  have 
developed  ftom/j  directly,  but  only  through  the  intennediate  stage  of  tj, 
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its  origin  most  be  poatenor  to  the  3iiddle  Norwegian  change  of 

^  into  t. 

Professor  Wyld's  article  on  the  word  ing,  a  meadow,  appears  to  me 
uiuiound.  The  word  in  dialect  UBe  is  simplj  the  normal  modem  English 
phonetic  deaoendant  of  tlie  Old  Noxw  eng ;  as  itring,  icing  come  from  Middle 
English  ttrmg,  waige*  Aocoiding  to  the  DitUeet  DieUmary,  it  is  used  in 
thoee  ooOBtiee  lliat  have  a  large  Scandinavian  element  in  their  dialect, 
and  in  no  others  except  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  As  to  Kent  and  Sussex, 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  phenomena  of  English  dialects  is  the  jtn  .soiK  e 
of  several  apparently  unmistakable  Scandinavian  words  in  the  speech  of 
thoM  ooimties.  Ew  the  occanenoe  of  the  woid  in  Bnziey ,  the  only  evidence 
dtedbyDr.Wrightieaaolitaiyiilace-naine.  8ofar,thcai,tlieiei8noieaaon 
*for  supposing  that  the  word  in  modem  dialects  has  any  other  source  than 
the  Old  Norse  eng.  Ptofcssor  Wyld  admits  that  Old  Enplish  did  not, 
so  far  as  is  known,  possess  the  word  eng ;  imt  he  asserts  that  it  had  two 
cotruatf  and  synonvTuous  words,  lx)th  written  mq,  but  one  havmg  a 
guttural  and  the  other  a  palatal  g.  He  grants  that  these  words  have  not 
been  found  separately  (liie  instance  alleged  by  HiddendorS  is  a  soiibal 
bhmder),  bat  he  fin<b  1h»  palatal  form  in  Watielmg  (Wantage),  Laomg 
OCiOckinge),  and  various  other  place-names.  Now  Waneting  and  lAeing 
are  shown  by  charters  to  have  been  river-names  as  well  as  place-names. 
Other  Old  English  iiaincs  of  brooks  {torrentes)&xe  Liddiw]  ^  SinA  Tfiendningc.^ 
Duluting,  now  represented  by  the  village-name  Doulting  (Somerset),  is 
recorded  in  Old  English  only  as  the  name  of  a  stream  ;  and  modern  river- 
names  in  -M^and  -Hi^e  are  by  no  means  imcoronum  (Luioasliire,  as  we  have 
seen,  baa  a  Pilling  and  a  Wenxdng).  Hence,  on  tiie  doubtful  assomptbn  tiiat 
the  two  syllables  qialt  ing  are  independent  nouns  and  not  mere  suffixes, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  mean  *  stream  '  and  not  '  meadow  *, 
That  they  are  etymolofjically  cognate  with  eng  there  is  nothing  to  prove  :  • 
for  all  we  know,  eng  may  descend  from  a  pre-Germanic  *ankid  and  ing 
from  a  pre^Seimanio  *engho',  *engkio; 

These  «ritidsms,  which  could  be  largely  added  to  if  space  pennitted, 
are  intended  in  no  hostile  or  captions  spirit.  The  good  qualities  of  work 
of  this  kind  are  not,  as  the  faults  are,  capable  of  being  shown  by 
examples,  and  therefore  this  notice  must  appear  one-sided.  T  can  only 
say  briefly  that  the  book,  over  and  above  its  obvious  value  as  a  repertory 
of  documentary  forms,  contains  many  useful  observations,  with  regard 
bodi  to  genersl  piindples  and  to  detaib,  and  tiiat  no  student  of  local 
etymology  can  aft>id  to  neglect  it. 

Professor  Moorman's  book  has  for  me  a  peculiar  interest,  for  my 
own  studies  in  local  etymology  bepan — more  than  forty  years  ago — 
with  the  place-names  of  the  West  Riding,  antl  I  have  ever  since  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  note  of  any  fresh  evidence  bearing  on  their 
interpretation.  Many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  volume 
coincide  witii  those  whieh  I  find  in  my  early  notebooks.   I  regret  to  see 

*  Birch.  Cart.  Sax.  no.  201.  *  Ibid.,  no.  230. 

*  The  fMt  that  the  variety  of  Flattdevtsoh  bo  unhappily  nriflcalbd  «BMt  Maiea' 
has  a  word  inge  meaning  'meadow' is  no  proof  tbat  tbc  word  is  West  OerBBaaio  | 
«ven  the  abUttt-gtade  of  the  Low>Gennan  word  is  very  uncertain. 
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that  many  of  the  etymologically  most  interesting  place-names  of  the 
Riding  are  omitted.  The  author  explains  in  the  preface  that  he  has 
confined  his  attantkn  to  tluMe  nuneB  whidi  ue  fmmd  in  Mr.  Skufa'a 
editiniB  of  the  Yodeduie  Domeedey  and  ot  Kidi:by*8  Liqacit.  No  doobt 
he  had  a  right  to  limit  the  scope  of  his  work  as  it  seemed  to  him  expedient ; 
but  the  book  as  it  stands  is  incomplete.  In  the  bibliography  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Monaslicon,  but  as  most  of  the  documents  in  that  work 
are  now  accessible  in  separately  published  cartularies,  it  is  possible  that 
little  harm  has  been  done  by  the  omission.  The  index  to  the  MonaslicoH 
would,  however,  have  supplied  a  reisienee  lor  Haliisx  which  (if  tiie  doen- 
ment  be  genuine)  is  a  century  earlier  than  the  first  instanoe  eited. 

On  the  whole,  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  vohune  are  mneh  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  Professor  Wyld'a  work.  Where  the  evidence  is* 
really  decisive  (which  perhaps  h!ij)pens  somewhat  oftener  with  the  York- 
shire names  than  with  those  of  Laucashiruj  the  author  usually  draws  the 
right  oondiision,  and  his  e^qMMitkm  of  die  general  piincq^  of  reseaich 
is  often  instmotiive.  On  the  other  hand,  Itoe  is  oonwdeiahle  evidenoe 
that  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  local  nomenclatoie  of  Bn^snd  genecalty 
have  not  been  so  thorough  as  could  be  desired. 

In  the  course  of  his  discussion,  which  is  in  general  satisfactory,  of  the 
various  meanings  of  the  su^  -ing  in  Old  i^ngiish,  Professor  Moorman 
says  that  it  is  often  a  snbetitiite  lor  the  ending  -an  of  the  genitive  ol 
penonal  names  of  the  weak  declenaion.  (The  context  shows  that  he  ia 
xeally  speaking  of  Old  English,  not  of  the  mudi  later  analogical  change  of 
-on  into  -tn^,  which  indeed  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  altogether.) 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  states  that  if  the  Old  English  form  of  Waddington 
was  WadingcUun,  the  first  element  must  l)e  regarded  as  a  patronymic, 
but  if  it  was  Wadingtun  we  must  interpret  W  admy  as  equivalent  tu  the 
gpnitive  Waiam,  The  theoij  that  -mg  is  equivalent  to  a  genitive  snfBz 
is  Kemble*s ;  but  if  it  weie  true  at  all  it  would  be  impossibie  to  nstciet 
its  application  to  the  weak  declension,  for  the  abound  with 

names  like  Wulfdjityftfin,  Folcmininglond,  Ccolmundinghaga,  derived  from 
personal  names  which  form  their  genitives  in  -es.  Professor  Moorman's 
novel  modification  of  Kemble's  hypothesis  is  therefore  a  change  for  the 
wwrae.  Geimanic  philology,  however,  lends  no  support  either  to  Kemble*s 
ori^nal  view  or  to  that  which,  in  deference  to  cartsin  criticisms,  he  after- 
wards substitoted  lor  it :  vis.,  that  -ing  is  an  adjectival  suffix  with  posses- 
•  sive  meaning.  My  own  provisional  opinion  is  that  the  genitives  plural 
ending  in  -inga  oft<>n  lost  their  fmul  a  in  polysyllabic  names.  The  ending 
-ingas,  when  attached  to  a  personal  name,  1  regard  us  always  patronymic 
The  facts  by  which  Kemble's  theory  was  suggested  can,  I  think,  be  other- 
wise ejqpiamed.  In  designating  a  house  or  property  by  the  name  of  its 
owner,  it  would  often  be  equally  natural  to  use  the  genitive  of  the  man's 
name  or  its  patronpnic  derivative,  just  as  in  modern  days  we  may  speak 
either  of  '  Nokes's  farm  '  or  '  the  Nokeses'  farm  '.  The  possibility  that 
this  may  have  in  course  of  time  given  rise  to  a  habit  of  using  'ing  as  a  mere 
possessive  ending  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute. 

That  English  place-names  often  contain  personal  names  which  do 
not  happen  to  be  found  in  the  extant  leoozds  is  a  weU-asoertained  fact. 
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But  some  scientific  knowledge  of  tlie  principles  of  (Hd  Bnglish  peuonal 

nomenclature  is  necessary  before  ventnrinp  to  assij^n  an  unknown  personal 
name  as  the  etymon  of  a  place-name  ;  and  Professor  Moorman  fre(|uently 
shows  that  he  has  not  made  any  thorough  study  of  this  subject.  No  scholar 
ol  experience  in  this  field  will  for  a  moment  entertain  his  view  that 
Htemmd  in  Heckmondwike  (gecmumfawcyto)  is  derimd  from  A<k,  a 
widket-gate  ;  his  alternative  suggestion  that  it  ia  not  a  proper  name  bnt 
an  appellative  meaning  '  wicket-keeper '  is  even  worse.  The  name  is 
probably  the  well-known  IJeahmund ;  the  change  of  h(;^-  into  hek-  is 
a  sound-substitution  for  which  many  parallels  could  be  found.  Again, 
the  author  supposes  that  laddenes-scylf  (Tanshelf )  was  called  after  a  man 
wkoae  name  (or  nickname)  was  a  compound  of  l&fe,  toad,  and  Dtm, 
Dane.  We  can  be  pretty  ran  lliat  llie  name  of  the  owner  of  Tanahelf 
was  not  'Toad-Dane',  though  what  it  really  was  ia  not  so  certain. 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  Taddenes  represents  Tattcines,  and  that  the 
Domesday  Tateshala  (which  belongs  either  to  the  same  place  or  to  one 
closely  adjacent)  stands  for  a  contracted  pronunciation  of  TalwinesheaUit 
Xaiwine's  haugh. 

The  mistaken  statement  that  Leeds  is  mentioned  in  Nennins  (in  the 
form  Ltodm)  is  apparently  due  to  citation  at  second  hand,  as  the  reference 
given  is  to  the  place  (cap.  65)  in  which  a  mention  of  Baeda*s  regio  Loidu 
might  have  been  expected.  Another  mistake  that  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  same  cause  is  the  attribution  to  Camden  of  the  derivation 
(which  the  author  justly  condemns)  of  Halifax  from  '  the  holy  face  '  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Ghmuien's  romantic  sloiy  about  the  *  holy  hair  *  {haltg 
fiax)  of  a  murdered  yixgui  (whicb  tiie  anther  seems  not  to  have  met 
with)  looks  rather  suspicious,  but  it  may  contain  a  kernel  of  genuine 
tradition.  At  all  events  Camden's  etymology  is  linguistically  unobjection- 
able, while  Professor  Moorman's  attempt  to  read  a  topographically 
descriptive  sense  into  the  name  is  on  several  grounds  inadmissible. 
Occasionally  the  etymology  proposed  lor  a  place-name  yields  an  extrava- 
gantly  improbable  meaning,  as,  for  instsnoe,  the  soggesl&m,  that  Bibton 
{RUettune)  may  mean  *  the  enclosure  of  the  mob  or  rabble The  Icehmdio 
word  fl//,  a  mob,  by  the  way,  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in  Old  Norse  ; 
the  author^y  cited  for  it  is  Bjom  Hallddnwon's  diotkmary  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  names  Adel  (Domesday  Adele)  and  Idle  {Idde,  12bO)  are  con- 
jeotmed  to  wpieeent  laspeotively  the  Old  Bnglish  forms  AdaiUitth  and 
/dMtosk,  «Mi<!*imfig  genitives  of  personal  names.  I  do  not  think  tiie 

reduction  of  -leak  to  -I  ever  occurs ;  the  instances  alleged  are  at  least 
highly  suspicious.  The  identification  of  Bootle  with  the  Domesday 
BoUelai  is  not  recognized  by  Messrs.  Wyld  and  Hirst,  and  their  list  of 
early  forms  for  Bootle  does  not  include  any  that  point  to  an  ending  -leah. 
The  correctness  of  the  identification  is,  however,  supported  by  the  position 
of  the  name  in  the  document,  and  the  probability  is  tliat  the  name  had 
two  forms,  the  one  simple  and  the  otJier  compound.  Trendle  (Somerset) 
appears  in  a  charter  as  Tmi</ff«i^,  but  this  doubtless  stands  for  Trendellrah. 
What  Adel  really  means  I  do  not  know ;  the  obvious  suggestion  that  it 
may  be  adela,  puddle,  sewer,  is  not  very  Ukely.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
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Idle  may  not  moan  deserted  or  WMte  land ;  oompaxe  MMwimt  in  Kemble, 

Cod.  Dipl.  no.  llfi.'i. 

In  couclubion,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  ratiier  interesting  point 
connected  with  one  of  the  names  which  Professor  Moorman  has  explained 
sneoettfully.  In  tiie  naj^boniliood  of  Hnnahelf  (tlie  Old  Bnglidi  ioiiii 
of  which  would  be  Hmi-fe^/e)  there  u  a  phMse  oaUed  UosKven  Bzidge. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  Unsliven  (for  which  some  maps  give  tlie  perverted 
form  Unshriien)  is  an  alteration  of  Ilunshih^,  representing  an  Old 
English  genitive  II tineas -sq^l fan,  or  (if  the  inflexion  -an  be  inadmissible  in 
this  district the  genitive  plural  •scylfena. 

These  two  volumes  are  tiie  work  of  sdwlars  who  have  won  dceeivodly 

high  repute  in  other  departments  of  English  philology.  All  the  more 
forcibly  do  their  shortcomings  illustrate  the  neglected  truth  that  the 
investigation  of  the  origin  of  place-names  demands  a  s{x*cial  kind  of  pre- 
paration, for  the  absence  of  which  neither  linguistic  knowledge  nor  general 
training  in  philological  inquiry  can  possibly  compensate. 

HaNBT  BsADunr. 

'  IVofesM'i  Moorman  conHtantly  ftf'iuines  it  in  his  restorations  of  Old  Enclish 
furnifi,  but  1  duubt  whether  be  isi  right  in  so  duing.  isee  my  article  in  The  Acadt  my, 
17  Febmaxy  1983,  p.  116^  and  ProfaMoc  Napier^s  lemailu  in  bis  paper  on  'The  Fnnki 
OMket' m  the  Fwmtaa  OMnUen  Folenw^  1900. 
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ARrnAFOLonicAL  readers  may  be  disappointed  that  Dr.  Karl  Fitzler,  in 
his  Ste^iibriicJif  und  Bcrgwerke  im  Ptolenu'iischen  und  Romischen  Agypten 
{Leipziger  Hisiorische  Abhandlungen,  xxi,  Leipzig :  Quelle  &  Mayer, 
1910),  throws  no  light  on  the  engineering  and  other  material  problems 
oonnected  with  tiie  subject  indicated  by  the  title-page.  But  he  ttHh  us 
all  that  can  be  learot  from  inscriptions,  papyri,  and  other  litexaiy  aouioes 
regarding  the  ownership  of  mines  and  quarries  in  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
Egypt,  the  relation  of  exploiter  to  owner,  and  the  nature  and  orfranization 
of  labour  and  inspec  tion.  In  Ptolemaic  Egypt  the  king  held  the  property 
or  monopoly  in  both  classes :  when  stone  was  required  the  work  in  the 
qnanies,  like  that  on  canab  and  dykes,  was  done  either  by  conie  (kaTovpyia) 
or  by  contract  after  tender ;  at  the  mines  a  continuous  supply  of  metal 
was  obtained  by  corvee  or  by  the  labour  of  convicts  or  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Slave-labour  hardly  existed  according  to  Dr.  Fitzler.  After  the  Roman 
conquest  there  was  room  for  private  ownership  of  mines  (though  there 
is  no  clear  case  of  it  to  quote),  and  slaves  were  employed  ;  from  the  second 
century  of  our  era  the  oorvee,  previously  little  used,  regained  tiie  pcsitbn 
that  it  held  in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  author  points  out  the  influence 
d  Greek  and  Roman  law  and  ideas  respectively  in  the  two  periods,  while 
the  predominating  contribution  of  Egypt  throughout  is  stated  to  be 
*  the  idea  of  free  labour which  must  mean  the  labour,  whether  forced 
or  paid  for,  of  free  men  or  serfs  as  opposed  to  slaves,  the  Egyptians  being 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  incessant  toil  in  the  fields.  Dr.  Fit^sler  is  a  pupil  of 
Ftofessor  Wikken;  as  might  be  anticipated  the  book  is  an  ezceUent 
specimen  of  detailed  leaearch  with  good  indexes,  and  should  be  of  great 
service  to  papyiologists  and  epigraphists.  F.  Ll.  0. 

The  ComfHinion  to  Ixid'n  Studies  (Cambridge  :  riiiversity  Pres-s,  I'JIO), 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  J.  E.  Sandys,  contains  forty-nine  articles 
dealing  witli  evwy  subject  except  grammar  on  which  the  ordinary  student 
of  Latin  literature  could  desire  information.  There  is  no  sk^h  of  the 
political  history  of  Rome;  but  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid  contributes  an  article  on 
the  Roman  0(mstitution  (57  pages),  which  is  the  longest  in  the  book  with 
the  exception  of  that  on  literature  (94  pages),  and  there  is  also  a  very  useful 
chronologieal  table,  by  an  anonymous  contributor,  going  down  to  the 
death  of  Justinian.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deal  in  detail  with  each 
section,  or  even  with  those  which  come  within  the  limits  of  this  Review. 
Suflfice  it  tosay  that  the  articles  are  excellent,  so  far  as  they  go;  butthatas 
a  rule  th^  do  not  go  very  far.  Even  Professor  Ridgeway  cannot  pack 
Roman  coinage  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  later  empire  into  17  pages  ; 
nor  will  the  reader  expect  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  agriculture  in 
5  pages.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  contributors  have  achieved 
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wonders  with  the  space  at  their  disposal.  If  it  will  not  be  regarded  aa 
invidiooa  to  do  so  where  all  are  worthy,  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  artidca  oo  tike  umy  (by  Mr.  B.  H.  Alton),  soolptan  (bj 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace),  pamting  rad  moiaio  (by  lb.  Eiiip),  and  Roman 
philoaophj  (bj  Mr.  B.  D.  Hidis).  There  are  Ul  figone  of  varying  merit, 
two  mape,  and  four  indene.  W.  A.  G. 

The  prolilpni  of  Haniubal*8  passage  over  the  Alps  has  been  worked 
out  anew  by  Professor  Spenser  Wilkinson  in  a  small  volume  {HanniboTs 
March.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1911),  which  embodies  the  results  of 
researches  by  two  French  officers,  Colonel  Perrin  and  Captain  Colin. 
Hannibal  is  zepzesented  as  czossmg  ihe  Rhone  at  the  head  of  tte  delta, 
th wading  the  TaUeya  of  the  la&ce  and  tin  Axe,  and  eciamblmg  domi 
into  Italy  by  the  precipitous  descent  from  the  Col  du  Clapier.  There 
are  some  discrepancies  between  this  account  and  that  of  Livy,  bat  it 
harmonizes  singularly  well  with  the  narrative  of  Polybius  ;  and  this  close 
agreement  with  the  Greek  historian,  whose  authority  has  been  strikingly 
confirmed  by  various  recent  researches  into  kindred  problems,  gives  the 
pieeent  interpretation  aa  advantage  over  ita  piedeoeiwwi.  Although 
ftolseior  Willdneon  hae  been  cimtent  for  the  moet  part  to  eommaiiae 
the  aigament  of  Oaptain  CUin,  he  has  made  several  fresh  points.  He 
puts  forward  a  novel  theory  to  explain  the  divergences  in  Livy's  line 
of  march,  and  he  describes  the  battles  on  the  river  bluffs  and  the 
groping  journey  into  the  Italian  plain  more  graphically  than  his  French 
predecessors.  The  picture  of  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  the  Col 
ia  a  valnable  addition  to  the  test;  it  might  have  been  neefoUy 
supplemented  wi&  views  of  tiie  Rocher  de  la  Porte  (rd  Xtwdwrrpot)  «ad 
of  other  distinctive  features,  each  aa  tiie  *  amphitheatre  '  on  the  descent 
into  the  valley  of  the  Claiea.  M.  0.  B.  a 

Profeesor Carlo  PasoaTi Epieurei  e  Mistici  (Catania:  Battiato^  1911)  con- 

sists  of  a  series  of  essays,  mostly  republished  from  Italian  journals,  not 
on  Epicureans  and  mystics  in  •general,  but  on  certain  literary  fijrures  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  to  whom  one  or  the  other  title  might  be  applied, 
andoneomeanbjeciaof  oognatefnteroat.  Li  the  first  emay  the  ehanwter 
ol  Maeoenae  ia  vindicated  from  the  oharge  of  contemptible  oowardioe 
brought  against  him  by  Seneca  and  constantly  repeated  since.  The  words 
on  which  this  charge  has  been  baaed  (*uita  dum  superest,  bene  est ! '  4c.) 
are  to  be  taken  as  expressing  rather  a  philosophic  indifference  to  circum- 
stances than  a  craven  preference  of  a  miserable  life  to  death.  The  second 
cesay  treats  of  Petronius  and  his  circle,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book. 
The  othw  essays  on  claasical  aabjecti  are  one  on  the  Cteedc  myiteriee 
or  rather,  the  dement  of  mystery  in  Greek  religion — and  on  the  diven 
views  that  may  be  taken  as  to  the  religious  attitude  of  Euripides  in  the 
Barrhae.   The  three  modern  studies  are  of  Leopardi,  Amicl,  and  Maurice 
<lu  (iuerin.    The  work  is  not  intended  as  a  contribution  to  learning,  but 
It  is  written  lu  attractive  style,  and  in  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic 
tone.  A.  O. 

VArmet  romainedeBr^lagne,  by  M.L.Le Rou (Paris:  Champion,  1911), 
is  a  small  volome  of  about  150  pages  whk^  alma  at  desotihing  and  catalogu- 
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ing  in  detail  the  Roman  troops  stationed  in  Britain  dming  the  Roman 
period.  It  is  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  obsolete  authorities,  takes 
little  account  of  recent  discovery,  and  includes  a  good  many  details  now 
known  to  be  incorrect.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  make  up  for  these  defects 
bj  any  soggestiooB  or  obawvEtaons  wludi  might  add  to  our  genexal 
knowledge  of  tiw  rabjeet.  Tbe  wxifter  of  it  may  have  ben^ted  by  the 
methodical  labour  involYed  in  its  oonqweitbn,  bnt  it  was  a  mistake 
to  print  it.  N. 

An  ItttroiuauM  to  the  Study  t^LooA  Htdory  and  AnUfuitie$,  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Hbrris  and  Mr.  Humfrey  Jordan  (London :  Routledge,  1910)»  is  both 
learned  and  popular,  and  gives  an  admirable  view  of  our  local  antiquities 
from  the  stone  age  to  the  beginning  of  the  railway  system.  No  important 
topic  appears  to  be  omitted,  and  proportion  is  well  preserved,  though 
Dickena  is  cited  rather  too  often  for  the  sake  of  livelineas.  In  such  a  variety 
of  ml^ectB  the  writen  moat  often  have  depended  on  otheia,  and  tiMir 
authorities  have  been  well  chosen.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  they  have  used 
their  own  eyes  in  the  choice  of  instances  to  exemplify  their  doctrine,  and 
they  have  been  happy  in  their  selection  of  Bwlfordshire,  full  of  instruction 
as  it  is,  though  little  visited,  for  many  of  their  instances.  Among  many 
matters  excellently  treated  medieval  agriculture  and  nulitary  architecture 
may  be  singled  out ;  the  latter  a  subject  which  Dr.  Ibrris,  by  his  study 
ci  Edward  Fs  army,  has  made  his  own.  Therer  are,  of  course,  points 
on  which  others  will  not  agree  with  the  authors,  and  some  in  which  for 
want  of  space  they  have  failed  in  clearness  or  have  generalized  too  boldly. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  north  Welsh  grew 
corn  and  the  south  Welsh  sheep.  In  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicolas  sheep 
are  peculiarly  prominent  in  north  Wales.  In  regard  to  the  monasteries 
it  is  hardly  made  dear  how  great  was  the  prepondersnce  over  the  impor- 
tant houses,  which  are  duly  described,  of  small  establishments  without 
history-  or  wealth,  whose  chief  fonction  seems  to  have  been  to  save  parents 
of  the  middle  classes  from  providing  superfluous  sons  and  daughters  with 
a  prnfession  or  a  dowry.  In  so  great  a  mass  of  facts  some  mistakes  were 
inevitable.  The  coast  of  Ireland  cannot  be  seen  from  Chepstow  ;  the 
earldom  of  Arundel  ia  wrongly  associated  in  one  passage  with  the  Arundelis 
<rf  Wardour;  the  new  north  road  runs  through  Baldodc,  not  ffitohin; 
CSaxton  gibbet  is  not  the  res]  thing,  but  a  toy  which  serves  as  the  sign  of  an 
inn  ;  and  the  New  Inn  at  Oloucester  belongs  to  the  age  of  pilgrimages,  not  to 
that  of  coaching.  Nor  can  the  ancient  rectory  of  the  Bedfordshire  Sutton 
be  plausibly  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century.  But  such  small  blemishes, 
with  which  must  be  ranked  an  undue  number  of  misprints,  as  when  Sizergb 
is  called  '  Sozeith can  easily  be  corrected.  Taken  altogether,  this  is  the 
beat  genersl  account  of  Bngfish  antiquities  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  0. 

In  the  Ptoeeeiings  of  (As  Cambridge  Anliqumian  flboMCy,  vol.  xiv,  part  ii 
(CSsmbridge :  Bdl,  1910),  the  active  and  eneigetic  secretaiy  of  the  society, 

the  Rev.  F.  G.  Walker,  discusses  in  detail  the  certain  or  probable  Roman 
roads  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  adds  a  large  map  of  them  (unfortunately 
without  a  scale)  and  also  a  map  of  Roman  roads  in  Britain.  The  description 
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and  map  o£  the  Cambridgcfihire  roads  is  a  useful  bit  of  local  topography^^ 
tiuHig^  <»ieor  two  paragraphs  are  a  little  hard  for  the  stranger  to  follow — 
and  contains  some  valuable  notes  abovt  actual  'sections'  dog  aooss 

various  roadways,  which  form  in  the  end  the  necessaiy  evidanoa  for 
otherwise  doubtful  roads.  Some  of  Mr.  Walker's  details  are,  however, 
open  to  arpument.  We  doubt  whether  the  Roman  roads  which  he  marks 
in  the  nortli  of  tlie  county  and  near  Denver  and  Downham  Market  deserve 
even  the  dotted  lines  whiclt  he  allots  them,  at  least  iu  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  Nor  do  we  at  all  believe  in  Gold  Haibour— or»  for  tiiat 
matter,  in  Caldecot  or  Hardwick-HM  names  indicative  of  Roman  roads. 
When  be  says  that  he  has  '  never  been  at  places  with  these  names  without 
either  personally  finding;  traces  of  Roman  occupation  or  being  shown 
coins  or  other  relics  found  on  these  sites we  can  only  replv  that  his 
experience  is  quite  different  from  ours,  and  his  results  quite  different  from 
the  statistics  printed  in  various  volumes  of  the  Victoria  History  with 
xefinence  to  CSold  Harbour.  On  his  map  of  Roman  roads  in  Britain 
we  cannot  here  offer  any  detailed  criticism.  It  contains  not  a  few 
questionable  roada,  and  it  omits  a  few  which  one  would  desire  to  see 
included  :  it  cannot  be  used  without  caution  and  reconsideration.  We 
rather  regret  that  it  has  l>een  included  in  an  artieh;  which  is  properly  a  study 
in  local  topography,  and  which  rests  its  quite  real  cluiuis  to  recognition 
on  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  local  topography.  F«  H. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  has  republished  in  three  volumes  The  CdlecUA 
Papers  of  Frederic  William  Maitlaml  (Cambridge  :  University  Press, 
1911),  a  work  for  which  we  are  heartily  grateful,  for  even  the  most  diligent 
student  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Cambridge  professor  was  in  danger 
of  misusing  something  of  what  he  gave  so  prodigally  to  the  pubhc,  all  of  it 
of  exquisite  finish  and  most  of  it  of  masterly  worth.  The  editoi^s  intention 
was  to  include  all  Maitiand's  '  soattcfed  writings that  is,  all  tiie  papecs 
which  had  not  appeared  in  the  form  of  independent  books.  He  has, 
therefore,  no  cause  for  apology  in  omitting  the  prefaces  to  the  volumes 
which  Maitland  edited  for  the  Selden  Society  or  to  the  Memoramla  de 
Parliamento  which  was  published  iu  the  master  of  the  rolls'  series.  But 
we  are  surprised  that  he  should  have  reprinted  three  papers  which  Maitland 
himself  revised  and  coUected  in  i?omafi  Comon  £aw  ti»  <Ae  CftiNvft 
(1898) ;  and  it  was  not  perhaps  necessary  to  include  the  three  articles  on 
'  Materials  for  English  Legal  History the  '  History  of  Or^;inal  Writs  *, 
and  the  *  Mystery  of  Seisin  which  were  republished  two  years  apo,  also 
by  the  Canihiitlgo  University  Press,  in  the  SrUrt  Essai/s  in  An'jlo-Anuriran 
Legal  History.  This  latter  book  contains,  we  may  add,  Maitland's  Rede 
lecture  of  1901  and  tiie  '  Prologue  to  the  History  of  English  Law  *  (after^ 
wards  inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Hutory  of  Ai^uft  Law)  which 
are  omitted  by  Mr.  Fisher,  no  doubt  as  lying  outside  his  plan.  We  regret, 
too,  that  some  of  Maithind's  reviews  in  the  Athenaeum  have  not  been 
included.  Of  the  contents  of  these  admirably  printed  volumes  only  two 
articles  (the  disscrtatiou  which  opena  vol.  i,  and  a  lecture  in  vol.  iii.  304) 
appear  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  has  been  the  greatest  pleasure  to  refresh 
our  memory  of  what  we  had  read  (almost  all)  before,  and  to  be  brou^t 
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ai^in  into  touch  with  the  daily  work  (for  the  papen  aie  wudy  printed 

in  the  order  in  wliioh  they  were  published)  of  one  to  whom  students  of 
English  history  are  drawn  not  less  by  his  intellectual  Stimulus  than  by  the 
personal  charm  which  kindles  all  that  he  wrote.  R.  L.  P. 

Studia  Palaeographica,  a  ConlrihtUion  to  tlte  History  of  Early  Latin 
Mimiscule  and  to  the  Dating  of  Vm^othic  MSS.,  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Locw, 
appears  as  the  twelfth  number  of  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  koniglicli 
Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissetuchajlen  (Philos.-philol.  u.  hist.  Kl.), 
for  1910.  The  anthof,  an  American  pupil  of  Tiaube,  from  wliom  all 
inteiested  in  Latin  palaeography  are  ezpeeting  the  fint  comprahemiTe 
and  satiaiMStoiy  account  of  the  Beneventan  script,  has  been  investi- 
gating pari  passu  several  special  points  connected  with  early  Latin 
minuscule  in  general,  witli  the  view  of  making  a  more  accurate  datiii<i;  of 
manuscripts  possible.  The  points  he  selects  are  the  history  and  usage, 
fint,  of  die  elongated  t,  and,  second,  of  the  assilnlated  It,  in  minuscule 
manuscripts.  His  inductions  have  been  wide,  extending  to  about  three 
hundred  manuscripts  written  in  various  countries  of  Europe  at  the  period 
of  early  minuscule.  No  .stiKlent  of  Latin  palaeography  can  afford  to 
neglect  these  hundred  pages,  in  which  a  v^ust  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion is  gathered  together.  The  complete  results  cannot  be  briefly  .sum- 
marized. Suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr.  Loew  has  proved  that  the  elongated 
•  came  into  manosaipts  through  the  medium  of  the  notarial  script,  aod  had 
but  a  short  Uie  in  all  bat  the  Visigothio  and  Beneventan  calligraphic 
schools,  where  strict  rules  aeon  to  have  governed  its  use.  He  has  alao 
shown  that  a  distinction  was  regularly  made  in  those  two  schools  between 
li  assibilated  as  in  audientia.  and  ti  una.ssibilated  as  in  isti :  in  the  former 
case  it  was  correct  to  use  the  ligatured  U,  but  not  so  m  the  latter.  The 
CSaroUne  refocm  Idlled  the  ligature  lor  fe*  in  all  districts  where  its  influence 
penetated.  The  facsimiles  of  Veroetli  188,  Paris  663,  Monte  Gassino  4, 
Madrid  Tolet.  15. 12,  Esoorial  T.  iL  24,  Esoorial  d.  i.  1,  and  BomeCorsinian. 
369  are  all  moat  welcome.  A.  & 

Karl  der  QroBte,  by  Professor  Fkana  Kampeia  (Mains :  Kirchheim,  1910), 
is  a  volume  of  the  series  entitled  Wettgeschichle  in  KandderbSien*,  and 

is  written  by  one  of  the  general  editors.  The  illu.strations  arc  numerous, 
judiciously  selected,  and  nstialiy  well  reproduced.  The  text  is  discursive, 
about  half  the  volume  being  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  imperial  idea 
and  the  origins  of  medieval  civilization ;  but  thia  plan  is  in  harmony 
with  the  object  of  the  series.  Both  introduction  and  biography  are  written 
in  a  picturesque  style,  with  abundance  of  genttaUsation  and  allusion. 
Special  attsntion  is  paid  to  economic  development  and  the  Carolingian 
Renaissance.  The  author  holds  to  the  economic  interpretation  of  history — 
except  where  he  tlnds  it  more  convenient  to  invoke  national  character  as 
the  deus  ex  machtna.  Sometimes  he  makes  a  good  suggestion  ;  as  when 
he  argues  that  tiie  idea  of  the  imperial  coronation  of  800  originated  neidier 
with  the  Franks  (for  they  had  dot  femuuiMe  la^itmiUlUkemMimm) 
tuon  with  the  pope,  but  with  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  that  T>eo 
contrived  to  appropriate  the  credit  for  an  act  which  he  performed  under 
the  stress  of  necessity.  H,  W.  C.  D. 

VOL.  XXVI. — NO.  CIV.  3  H 
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The  series  of  chartularies  published  at  Rome  by  Messrs.  Loescher 
through  the  joint  enterprise  of  the  Italian  Historical  Institute  and  the 
Royal  Prussian  Institute  at  Rome  makes  good  progress.  We  have  before 
us  the  second  volume  of  the  RegeOo  di  Camaldoli  (1909),  edited  by  Professor 
L.  SchiapMelli  and  Dr.  F.  BakbsBerom,  wliieh  oaim  on  the  work  fEom 
1101  to  1378»  the  Reffuto  H  OMmmi»  in  th«  upper  Vdduno  (1909), 
edited  by  Dr.  L.  Pagliai,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Regesto  dd  Capitula 
di  Lucca  (1910),  edited  by  Canons  P.  Ouidi  and  0.  Parenti.  We  have 
already  (li'srril)od  the  method  accord inj^  to  which  the  documents  are 
calendared  {ante,  vol.  xxiii.  822  f.,  1908),  a  system  which  serves  admirably 
the  needi  of  the  historical  inquirer,  especially  if  his  inteterte  an  loeaL 
The  CamaUoli  and  Cdtabiioiio  charters  are  taken  mainly  bom  ongauh. 
Those  of  Lnooa,  which  extend  at  present  from  774  to  1145,  include  not  only 
the  documents  of  the  catlicdral  itself  but  also  the  muniments  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Martin  and  of  three  monasterips  whirh  were  united  with 
the  chapter  in  14(J8.  The  collection  is  supplemented  by  two  chartularies 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Although  the  editors  do  not  profess  to  give 
the  texts  word  lor  word,  tiiey  appear  to  have  omitted  only  the  purely  fonnal 
parts,  and  to  have  beeneuefol  to  preserve  features  of  interest  for  qjidling 
and  grammar.  In  all  the  three  volumes,  too,  a  good  deal  is  actually 
printed  within  quotation  marks.  The  Coltibuono  chartulazy  being  com- 
plete is  furnished  with  excellent  indexes. .  P. 

In  the  second  volame  of  Codioea  e  VtUieanis  sdedi,  phcMypice  exjtreftit 
iussu  Pit  PP.  X  cum  el  comih'o  procurafonim  Bibliothecae  Vaticanac,  Series 
Minor  (Rome,  1910),  we  have  pre.sented  to  \is  four  facsimiles  of  as  many 
pages  of  a  manuscript  psalter  (Vat.  Palat.  G5),  and  one  facsimile  of  a  page 
of  Bede's  HitU»ria  wUnaiUea  Oentit  AngUmm  (Vat  Begin.  094).  The 
latter  manuaeript  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  Pw^sforMMi  StmeU  PuirieiL 
The  interest  of  the  Yolnme  is  mainly  palaeographical  and  litorgicsl. 
Both  manuscripts  were  written  in  Scotland  in  the  late  twelfth  or  early 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Coupsr 
Angus ;  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  suggest  that  they  were  written 
in  the  north  of  England  and  transferred  to  Scotland*  and  there  is  no 
evidnice  to  prove,  or,  it  must  be  admitted  to  diqnove,  it»  Th«  iaet 
that  the  text  of  this  late  .manuscript  of  Beds  is  of  tiie  Dodiam  ^^jie, 
•  lul)elled  Cd  by  Mr.  Plummer,  by  no  means  proves  that  it  was  written  at 
Durham.  It  exhibits  what  one  would  expect  in  a  manuscript  written 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Pre-reformation  Scottish  service-books  are 
extremely  rare,  and  can  be  counted  on  the  fingexs  of  both  hands,  and 
the  Ooupar  Angus  psalter  is  a  welcome  addition  to  llie  number,  especially 
as  it  preserves  tiie  andent  Celtic  arrangement  of  the  psafans  in  the  foim 
of  '  the  three  fifties  *,  which  is  not  the  arrangement  of  a  Cistercian  or 
of  any  other  medieval  psalter,  and  which  opens  up  a  point  of  liturgical 
interest  into  which  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  enter  here.       F*  £.  W. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  ;M.  Paul 
Sabatier's  Examcn  critique  des  Pedis  concemant  la  Visiie  de  Jacqtu'Une 
de  Setlemli  &  S.  Francois  (Paris  :  Fischbacher,  1910)  was  surely  needless. 
The  author's  other  work  contains  sufficiently  illuminating  reference  to 
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one  of  the  not  least  attractive  sides  of  the  gracious  and  human  personality 
of  St.  Francis  (with  which  he  more  than  any  other  writer  of  our  generation 
has  made  us  familiar),  namely,  his  friendahips  with  women.  Yet  M.  Sabatier 
hciogpi  all  his  uaual  kanung  to  bear  uptm  this  ejusode  of  the  visit  of  the 
lady  Jacqueline  de  Settesoli  to  St.  Francis  on  his  death-bed,  and  the 
interest  of  the  little  tract  is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  the  lady  Jacqueline  herself,  '  Brother  Jacqueline ' 
as  St.  Francis  called  her,  or  upon  her  family,  the  Fraugipaui.  For  the 
Franciscan  student  it  lies  in  the  incidental,  but  apparently  careful  and 
ddiberate,  restatenMnt  of  M.  Sahatier's  opinioii— in  oppositi<m  mote 
especsially  to  llio  comparatively  leoent  work  of  Fito  £doiuud  d'Alen^on— 
as  to  the  priority  and  significance  for  the  legend  of  St*  Francis  of  the 
Speculum  Perfedionis.  M.  Sabatier  submits  the  two  accoonto  of  this 
incident  in  the  Specuhim  and  in  Celano  respectively  to  a  thorough 
examination  and  comparison,  and  once  more  finds  cumulative  proof  of 
the  priority  of  the  former.  Nay,  he  sees  in  the  evolution  of  the  story  in 
its  passage  from  tiie  Speedumto  Odano  an  illustratioii of  the  vezy  gvowdt 
and  development  of  legend  itself.  A.  M.  C. 

In  Diocesia  Lincolniensis,  Ratuli  Roberti  GrosseUsle,  Para  Prima 
and  PiatM  Seemiia  (Osntsfbmty  and  Toik  Soeiety,  parte  niv,  zzvi. 
London,  1910-11),  we  axe  given  the  first  instalment  of  the  rolls  of  Bldu^ 

Chosseteste  comprising  the  arduleac  onrirs  of  Liiu-oln  and  Stowe,  and 
part  of  that  of  Northampton.  The  majority  of  the  entries  relate  to 
parochial  institutions  and  presentations,  and  thus  are  of  interest  chiefly 
for  local  history  and  topography.  Of  somewhat  wider  interest  are  the 
institutions  to  abbeys,  priories,  &c.,  which  include  some  names  not  to 
he  fonnd  in  tiie  MemMUamf  aa  Roger  de  Toft  and  John  de  Bampton,  prion 
of  Kyme  in  1236  and  1251  (pp.  11,  119),  and  Thomas  de  Longervill, 
Amnlf  and  William,  prioia  of  St.  Andrew,  Nortliampton  (pp.  2(X),  223). 
Amongst  personal  notices  mention  may  be  made  of  the  institution  of 
Robert  de  Somercote,  afterwards  cardinal,  to  the  rectory  of  Sibsey  in 
1235  (pp.  5, 165).  One  document  (p.  15)  is  dated  '  apud  vetus  Templum  * 
At  Londmi ;  this  prohaUy  means  the  Ushop  of  lanoohn's  house  idnob 
adjoined  llie  Old  Temj^  in  Holbom.  The  *dominas  Petms  de  Sahald  * 
on  pb  69  is  presomably  Peter  of  Savoy.  G.  L.  K, 

In  an  aitide  entitled  Un  texle  Mwatari  eomeeniaM  let  sseCet  GslAafef 
<iliiiia2s»     Midi,  xziL  18(^220, 1910)  11  Chazks  MbUnier  annovnosB  an 

interesting  little  discovery  that  he  has  made,  hk  1741  Muratori  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  liis  .1  ntiquitatea  italica^  tnedii  Aein  a  sort  of  con- 
cordance of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  various  catharistic  sects  in 
thirteenth-century  Italy.  Since  then  this  Uiieful  tabulation  of  heresies 
has  largely  been  employed  by  writers  on  tiie  subject.  Many,  however, 
have  heritated  as  to  the  original  valoe  of  the  text  on  the  ground  that 
Horatori  derived  it  bom  the  manuscripts  of  the  Fenaiese  htmianist, 
Pellegrino  Prisciano,  who  died  in  1518,  and  it  was  often  suspected  that 
the  document  was  Prisriano'3  own  work.  M.  Molinier  has  discovered, 
among  other  miscellaneous  entries  on  the  blank  sheets  of  a  thirteenth- 
century  Bible  of  Italian  provenance  (Bibliotheque  Nationale,  funds  Latin, 
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no.  13151),  u  contomporary  exposition  and  refutation  of  Albigeiisian  heresies, 
between  the  two  parts  of  which  this  table  which  Muratori  derived  from 
Friadano  is  fonnd  uoMrted.  Mi»tori*B  tezt»  than,  is  no  mm  gUM  of 
a  aoholar  of  tbe  aizteenth  osntoxy,  but  a  oontempomiy  doeameni.  To 
his  article  M.  Molinier  adds  a  useful  edition  of  the  texts  of  the  documentB 
found  bjr  him  in  the  Bftiis  MS^  including  the  Uontorian  fragment. 

T.  K.  T. 

The  Arresta  Communia  Scnrarii  (Caen  :  Jouan,  1910)  is  the  first 
vohnne  of  a  first  series,  consecrated  to  texts,  of  the  BihJiothcque  (rilistoire 
du  Droit  Normand,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
of  the  Univezsity  of  Caen.  The  texts  contained  in  this  volume  comprise 
two  ooUectiona  of  deereea  of  the  eadhequer  of  Noimandy,  belonging  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy.  Both  ooUeetions  have  been 
already  paUished.  The  former  one,  ranging  from  1276  to  1890,  of 
which  many  manuscripts  exist,  was  printed  by  Lechaude  d*Anisy  and 
by  Wamkonig,  and  the  latter,  dated  between  1291  and  1294,  which  is 
only  found  in  one  manuscript,  by  Wamkonig  only.  The  collections  in 
irfiioh  they  appear  are  not»  however,  easy  of  aoceas,  and  the  texts  tJiere 
printed  are  not  free  from  error*  If.  Bmeet  FsRoty  the  editor  <rf  the  present 
volume,  has  therefore  been  well  advised  to  put  the  documents  together 
in  the  present  very  convenient  edition.  To  it  he  has  prefixed  an  elaborate 
introduction,  a  well-worked-out  pedigree  of  the  manuscripts,  and  an 
excellent  alphabetical  index.  T.  F.  T. 

Dr.  Wait*'!-  Goetz  in  his  short  nionoc(raph  on  King  Robert  of  Naples 
{Kimig  Robert  von  130fh43,  scnie  Pers6nlichkeU  und  sein  Verhalinig 

turn  Humanumus,  Tubingen,  1910)  exaggerates  the  ability  if  not  the 
importance  of  his  hero.  The  man  who  throughout  his  reign  wasted  hia 
inadequate  resources  in  a  succession  of  futile  attempts  to  reconquer  Sicity 
(from  which  certainly  no  immediate  danger  threatened)  was  not  *ein 
iiheraus  kluszer  Politiker  *.  Robert  showed  wisdom  as  well  as  courage  in 
his  defence  of  the  '  spiritual '  Franciscans  against  the  attacks  of  .John  XXII, 
and  the  late  Professor  Tocco  showed  in  his  La  Quistione  della  PoverUi  that 
he  indicated  to  John  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which  the  angry  pope 
refused  to  follow.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Goets's  pamphlet  b 
that  in  which  he  traces  in  the  court  of  Robert,  before  the  time  of  Pelmrch,. 
the  beginnings  of  Humanism. .  These  pages  contain  rather  suggestions  and 
hints  for  future  workers  than  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject. 
Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  such  statements  as  that  Dionigi  da 
8.  Sepolcro  '  wrote  ou  Valerius  Maxmius  and  Virgil,  on  Ovid  s  Metamor- 
phoses and  Seneca's  Tragedies,  on  the  PoMtics  and  Bhetoric  of  Aristotle  * : 
or  that  Robert  himsdlf  begins  his  treatise  on  evangelical  poverty  '  with 
examples  of  men  of  the  ancient  world  who  held  poverty  in  high  esteem 
Pecham,  writing  on  the  same  subject  some  fifty  years  earlier,  quotes  Seneca 
and  Juvenal  and  alhides  to  Tantalus  and  Daedalus.  The  book  ends  with 
the  titles  of  King  Robert's  extant  sermons,  289  in  number,  and  with  one 
sermon  printed  in  extenso.  A.  O.  L. 

The  documents  n-lative  to  the  history  of  Brittany  which  are  being 
published  by  MM.  L.  Cailiet  and  6.  Mollat  {Aumles  de  Bretaynet  xxv. 
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4;  xzvi  1)  are  too  DUiiieiou.s  to  be  specified  here,  but  among  them 
attention  may  be  specially  called  to  M.  MoUat's  study  of  Les  Desastres 
de  la  Guerre  de  Cent-Ans  en  Bretagne  (xxvi.  1,  pp.  168-201),  in 
which  he  prints  toxta  which  usefully  supplement  the  account  of  the 
desolation  of  Breton  churches  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  period,  given 
in  tlie  late  FktiMr  Dmifle's  wdl-known  wodc,  by  n6w  ov]cImio6  dnwiif 
Uke  that  of  Donifle,  from  the  ngiften  of  tiw  papaqy,  and  e^eeially  fiDm 
Avignon  xegiaten  of  dement  VII  and  Booediet  XIII.         T.  F.  T. 

In  the  Imnaatiwns  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  lor  1910  (3rd  series, 
vol.  iv)  finance  occupies  a  prominent  place.  There  are  papers  on  the 
collection  of  ship-money  by  Mias  M.  D.  (Gordon,  on  the  finance  of  Godolphin 
by  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam,  and  on  the  aouroee  for  the  histoiy  d  Walpole'a 
financial  administration  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall.  An  ingenious  attempt 
by  the  late  Mr.  L.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  to  show  that  the  Falstaff  of  Shake- 
speare is  not  the  Sir  John  Fastolf  of  Caister  but  a  somewhat  earlier  Sir 
John  Fastolf  of  Nacton  deserves  consideration  ;  the  writer  incidentally 
seeks  to  rehabilitate  the  story  of  the  committal  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales 
by  CSiief  Jnstioe  Gasocngne.  Miss  M.  Cotter  Horiaon  writes  <m  the  duke 
of  Caimeeul  and  the  invasion  of  England,  1768^70 ;  and  Miss  D.  Willis 
on  the  fourteenth-oentuy  estate-book  of  Huiry  de  Bray,  of  Hadestoneb 
Northamptonshire.  Q. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  Patent  RotU,  Henry  V  (London :  "BM, 
Stationery  Office,  1910),  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  C  Fowler, 
opens  np  the  bet  reign  to  be  taken  in  hand  in  this  series.  It  extends  from 
1413  to  1410,  and  thus  ooven  the  campaign  of  Agiiicourt.  But  so  many 
documents  of  importance  were  printed  in  the  Foedera  that  this  volume 
does  not  add  much  to  the  history  of  the  French  war,  beyond  sc)me  addi- 
tional entries  relating  to  the  preparations  for  the  campaign  and  pro* 
viskm  fi»  shipping.  One  of  the  first  things  one  would  h»ok  for  is  evidence 
for  the  legend  that  Henry  when  he  became  long  dismissed  the  riotoiis 
companions  of  his  youtii  with  rich  gifts.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat 
large  number  of  grants  to  his  servants  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  but 
there  is  in  them  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  recipients  were  unworthy. 
This  legend  is  part  of  tlie  story  that  Henry  as  prince  would  lie  in  wait 
for  and  rob  his  own  receivers  ;  in  this  connexion  a  little  interest  attaches 
to  two  references  to  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  receivers  for  the  Duchy  of 
Oomwall  during  the  time  that  the  king  was  prince  (pp.  140,  161),  and 
to  a  pardon  to  one  of  tiie  king's  receivers  who  had  been  robbed  of  his 
rents  (p.  331) :  the  presence  of  such  entries  makes  one  regret  the  absence 
of  any  subject-inde.x.  References  to  Lollardy  and  to  Oldcastle's  rebclUon 
in  1414  are  of  course  numerous.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  grant 
on  5  January  1414  to  John  de  Burgh,  '  carpenter,'  because  he  has  detected 
and  revealed  divers  treasonable  conjectments  against  the  king  by  certain 
persons  vulgarly  called  Lollards  (p.  167) ;  Ihis  confirms  the  stcny  in  the 
Harleian  Manuscript  9600,  f.  234,  that  Henry  re(  eived  warning  of  the 
Lollard  rising  per  quendam  carpenfarium  London.  There  are  a  few  personal 
entries  of  literary  interest,  as  the  confirmation  of  a  grant  to  Thomas 
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Hoodeve  (p.  130) ;  a  licence  to  Adam  Usk  exeraptiii;,'  him  from  the  pro* 
clamation  requiring  all  natives  of  Wales  to  withdraw  from  England  (p.  126) ; 
the  restoration  of  the  temporalities  of  Ijenton  to  Thomas  Elmham  on 
11  June  1414  (p.  144) ;  and  two  refereucea  in  1415  to  Elmham  as  vicar 
for  the  abbot  of  Ghmj  (pp.  332,  337),  London  wfawncw  of  inteiwt  an 
to  tho  oonnezioii  of  tiie  keepership  of  ihe  fleet  with  the  fce^Mcship  of  the 
palace  at  Westminster ;  to  a  gruit  of  Cobham's  Inn,  late  of  John  Old* 
castle,  to  the  use  of  Joan  Cobham  ;  to  the  bringing  of  stone  called  *  ragge  * 
for  the  work  of  the  Guildhall  in  1415  ;  to  the  grant  of  the  inn  by  Paul's 
Wharf,  late  of  Henry  le  Scrope  of  Maaham,  to  Henry  Fitz  Hugh  ;  and  to 
Thomas  More's  fooudatiou  at  *  Pardonchirche  hawe iu  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Bavl'a  (pp.  m,  248,  296,  361,  365 ;  see  Stow,  Survey  o/Limdom, 
L 137, 271,  S27,  iL  13, 40).  Two  eaify  grants  in  favour  of  Qneen'a  GoOsga, 
Oxford  (pp.  22,  23),  may  suggest  some  special  interest  on  Henr7*8  part, 
and  support  the  tradition  of  Iuh  connexion  with  that  foundation.  The 
index  seems  generally  satisfactory  ;  but  a  reference  to  '  Kaeriar '  on  p.  93 
is  not  entered  or  explained,  though  the  more  familiar  Kerrier  appears  on 
p.  284,  but  ia  again  omitted  from  the  index.  C.  L.  K. 

An  adequate  account  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland 
woiUd  form  an  important  chapter  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Scotland 
that  has  still  to  be  written.  Mr.  Samuel  Cowan'.s  less  ambitious  aim  has 
been  to  give  a  separate  outline  of  the  ofHcial  career  of  each  successive 
chancellor  {The  Lord  Chancellors  of  Scotland,  from  the  Instituiion  of  the 
OffiMtoihB  Treaty  o/UnMn.  2  vols.  Edinhmgh :  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston, 
1911) ;  and  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  achieved  this  with  entire  snccees. 
While  he  begins  modestly  by  acknowledging  his  debt  to  *  the  aid  of 
scientific  research',  without  which  his  own  work  could  not  have  been 
produced,  he  does  not  always  use  his  sources  with  discretion.  Primarj-, 
secondar}',  and  tertiary  authorities  and  lx)oks  that  have  no  authority 
i^tever  are  treated  as  of  equal  weight.  Hia  referencee,  too,  are  often 
80  madeqnate  that  they  would  he  better  omitted:  *  Spottiswoode's  g tstery  * 
or  '  &ale  Faipent  vol.  iv,'  with  no  page  spedfied,  »  too  vagoe  to  afford 
means  of  checking  the  statements  of  a  book  that  cannot  safely  be  taken 
(m  trust.  Mr.  Cowan\s  two  volumes  arc  welcome  a.s  a  sitrn  of  awakening 
interest  in  an  important  and  neglected  field,  but  they  hardly  claim  to 
rank  as  a  contribution  to  serious  history,  W.  8.  M^K. 

Herr  Friedrich  Weber's  BeiMge  zur  Charakteriaik  der  SUeren  OeKhichts- 

schreiber  iiber  Spanigch-Amerika,  which  forms  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
Beitrage  zur  KuUur-  und  Vnivermlgeschichte,  edited  by  Professor  Lamprecht 
(Leipzig  :  Voigtliinder,  HUI),  consi.st^^  for  tlie  most  part  of  short  resumes  oi 
the  lives  and  points  of  view  of  the  early  writers  on  Spanish  America. 
The  bibliography  is  hopelessly  out  of  dat^  md  even  the  fwts  relating  to 
these  writers  have  been  culled  for  the  most  part  from  the  introdnetums 
to  the  volumes  in  which  the  texts  have  appeared.  A  good  monograph 
on  one  Spanish  historian  of  importance  would  have  rendered  much  more 
service  than  do  these  Beitrage.  What,  for  instance,  is  one  to  think  of 
a  volume  on  the  sources  of  the  history  of  Spanish  America,  and  which 
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attempts  to  discuss  the  writings  of  Columbus,  but  wherein  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Raccolla  Colomhiana  ?  Even  Larned's  Literature  of  American 
History,  which  treats  of  many  of  the  authors  here  discussed,  is  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  this  volume.  The  authoritieii  mostly  referred  to  are 
Bobntaon  and  Hiduuid.  Modem  works,  u  far  iniitanwi  thoee  ol  Gsfiuel, 
Raidias,  and  homttty  on  Fioitda,  are  o«»pieiioaB  by  tbetr  absence. 
Similarly,  all  reference  is  omitted  in  the  West-Indian  section  to  Dampierre's 
valuable  Essai  sur  les  Sources  dc  VJIixioire  des  Antilles  fran^ises.  The 
only  reference  to  the  Toscanelli  letters  is  to  the  text  published  by 
Navarrete,  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud's  name  not  figuring  even  in  the  index. 
The  author  has  never  heard  of  Gayangos's  edition  ol  the  letten  of  Cortes, 
and  fails  to  mentum  Genato  Oaida's  new  editkm  of  Beinal  Diaa  del 
Castillo  published  from  the  original  manuscript.  He  may  be  pardoned, 
perhaps,  for  not  knowing  G.  P.  Winship's  masterly  study  of  Coronado's 
expedition  hidden  away  in  the  Fourt^'cnth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  of  the  United  iStates,  but  wliy  should  he  inform  us  (p.  222), 
'  Verloren  ist  ieider  ...  die  "  Kelacion  de  la  Jornada  que  Pedro  Menendez 
de  AviUa  hiso  4  la  Fhnida,  &c."  vom  Maestro  Banientos,'  when  it  was 
printed  in  1902 1  Jn  the  dtfcosnon  of  the  Bdaeion  de  Uu  Cotiumbrea 
antiguas  de  los  NatunUeB  dd  Pirti  (p.  269)  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  this  ReJacion  anonimn  has  been  attributed  to  Bias  de  V^alera. 
Mbtakcs,  especially  in  the  English  and  French  titles,  abound,  but  a  few 
examples  must  suilice :  Kicardo  Eden  (p.  12)  for  Kichard  Eden ;  Uarleiaus 
'A  CoUeolaon  of  Voyages '  (p.  18)  for  the  Haileian  CoUeetioo ;  Obadjah 
Bioh  (p.  90) ;  Tnm4e  for  Fnmfo  0^.  7&> ;  Oregorio  Gaicia  (p.  119)  for 
Genaio  Gaxcfa ;  Bibanlt  (p.  2S0)  for  Ribant ;  and  Gayanoe  (p.  30G)  for 
Gayaogos,  Ac  H.  P.  B. 

The  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Fublications  of  tlie  Huguenot  Society  of 
iMdm  (1911)  continues  tiie  ZMnritms  ami  ^otefoKsafMrn  of  Aliens, 
printed  by  Ife.  William  Page  in  voliune  vili  (1908).  That  ▼olnme  covered 

the  period  from  1509  to  1603.  Now  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw  includes  aliens  in 
Ireland,  and  carries  on  the  lists  from  1603  to  1700.  Mr.  Page's  introduction 
contained  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  chief  events  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
migration of  foreif^ners,  together  with  an  account  of  the  iuflui'm  e  of  the 
strangers  upon  various  trades  in  this  country.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  a  summary 
of  the  Bngliah,  Irish,  and  *  Plantation '  nataraUsation  laws,  and  tiieir 
immediate  pnrpose.  He  ananges  his  liste,  unlike  Mr.  Page  whose  plan 
was  alphabetical,  in  chronolo^cal  order  imder  the  years  when  the  letten 
were  granted,  denizations  being  separated  from  acts  of  naturalization. 
A  fidl  index  of  names  makes  reference  ea«y.  This  method  brings  out  the 
significance  of  the  arrival  of  groups  of  religious  refugees,  and  must  facilitate 
the  working  out  of  allied  families  and  craftsmen.  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the 
infonnation  he  has  colleoted  aboat  each  applicant  from  a  number  of  con- 
current  sources,  but  apparently  generally  in  his  own  prfeM.  We  are  not 
told  exactly  what  is  to  be  found  in  a  given  document  and  what  is  deduced 
by  the  editor.  A  clear  explanation  of  his  practice  would  have  l>een  useful. 
The  meaning  of  his  brackets,  round  and  square,  is  not  quite  obvious.  But 
the  immense  labour  put  into  the  book  deserves  warm  acknowledgement, 
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and  the  lists  of  names  are  invaluable,  though  we  doubt  whether  the 
century  now  dealt  with  can  be  expected  to  yield  such  interesting  factt) 
aa  those  diacoveied  by  Mr.  lionel  Coat  about  tha  early  HoiubIi  titifto 
whoae  denisatioiis  were  duonicled  in  tlie  pievioiu  Tdume.  R. 

Considering  that  J.  A.  Symonda's  excellent  tranalation  of  the  Life  of 
Benvetwio  CeUim  haa  appeared  in  five  editioaa  ainoe  1888,  and  that  both 
iihw  and  the  verrion  1^  Visa  Anne  Macdonell  iaaned  in  1903  and  recently 
reprinted  are  easily  to  be  had,  it  might  seem  that  another  English 

translation  of  the  work  would  be  superfluous.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  in  w  hich  the  new  version  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hobart  Oust  (2  vols. 
London :  Bell,  1910)  supplements  the  earlier  ones  in  a  useful  way. 
Ur.  Cast  haa  had  tiie  advantage  ot  uaing  the  text  and  notes  of  the 
Italian  editors  Bnaooni  and  Valeri  and  Baeei;  and  the  leseaidws  of 
M.  Dimier  which  have  thrown  .some  fresh  light  on  the  events  of  Cellini's 
sojourn  at  the  court  of  Francis  1.  A  very  full  bibliography  of  the  literature 
relating  to  Cellini,  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  J.  A.  Churchill ;  a  summary  account 
of  all  the  works  of  art  executed  by  or  attributed  to  Cellini,  and  illustrations 
of  most  of  those  now  extant,  combine  to  make  the  work  a  more  complete 
fcej  to  the  knowledge  of  the  artist's  life  and  works  than  has  hitherto  been 
obtainable  by  Bng^  students.  The  translation  itself  is  upon  the  whole 
accurate  and  spirited,  althooi^  in  numerous  passages  where  Cellini's 
involved  style  makes  his  meaning  difficult  to  interpret  Symonds's 
felicitous  paraphrase  is  more  expressive  than  Mr.  Cust's  laboriously  con- 
strued rendering  of  the  original  words.  In  one  point  Mr.  Cust  has  made 
an  advanoe  of  donbtfal  expediency  beyond  his  predeoessoxS)  and  that  is 
in  tiandating  with  muieoessary  emphaa^  several  passages  which  Symonds 
thought  it  adviHable  tu  leave  in  the  original  Italian  and  relegate  to  foot- 
notes, and  Miss  Maodonell  to  modify  or  omit.  C.  F.  B. 

Father  Jnks  Martin's  Gmtaw  Fosa  H  la  JR^bnne  m  SuUe  (Pm: 
Fontonoing,  1906)  is  importsnt  as  being  a  compendious  sketdk  of  die 
enforcement  of  protestantism  upon  Swedm  written  in  a  West-European 

language  by  a  catholic  priest.  The  author  inquires  '  how  Rome  lost,  almost 
without  a  battle,  a  nation  which  owed  her  .so  much  and  which  had  down 
to  that  time  showed  itself  so  faithful :  and  w  hy  the  resistance,  at  lirst  un- 
certain, then  unfortonate,  only  made  the  defeat  perhaps  more  honooraUe  in 
its  beginning,  Imt  more  eoB^lete  in  the  end,  than  in  Germany  or  Wngknd  t' 
His  main  craclnsion  is  that  the  architect  of  Swedish  independence  would 
have  earned  a  purer  fame  if  he  had  not  sold  that  independence  to  bis 
people  at  the  price  of  their  liberty,  for  the  rupture  with  the  catholic 
church  did  not  assist  his  work  and  was  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  vast 
majority  of  his  subjects.  This  conclusion  is  reached  by  a  somewhat  leisurely 
narrative,  chiefly  ol  tiie  career  of  Gnstavns  Yaaa  from  1690  to  154^  *H^»«wi^ 
a  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  years  1397-1690,  in  whieh  tibe 
eocl^iastical  crisis  was  preparing.  Despite  visita  to  many  archives,  from 
the  Vatican  to  Upsala,  the  author  has  drawn  chiefly  on  printed  Scandinavian 
sources,  from  which  he  quotes  with  great  freedom.  Fact  succeeds  fact  with- 
out the  aid  of  philosophy  or  imagination,  but  all  is  scholarly,  temperate,  and 
dear.  To  the  question  of  the  apostolical  succession  in  the  Swedish  choroh 
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the  author  makes  a  contribution  of  some  intm  .st.  Was  Petrus  Magni,  who 
consecrated  the  first  Lutheran  bishops  in  Sweden,  himself  a  duly  constituted 
bishop  i  Father  Martin  has  sought  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  him  in  the 
collection  of  LiUerae  /ormatariae  in  the  Ardnvio  <S^o  at  iiome,  but  has 
diaoovered  in  the  diuy  of  the  pope*e  master  of  tiie  oeremoniee,  BlaaiQ  de 
Martmelli,  an  entiy  stating  that  on  1  Hay  1534,  his  predecessor,  the  bishop 
of  Pesaro,  consecrated  a  titular  bishop  in  his  own  house.  No  name  is 
mentioned,  but  the  coincidence  of  date  with  that  a8signe<l  in  1524  by  Zutfeld 
Wardenberg  to  the  consecration  of  Petrus  Magni  is  significant.  Moreover, 
his  friends  and  enemies  aUke  style  Petrus  episcopus,  not  elcctu^,  and  no 
ocmtemporary  is  known  to  have  questioned  the  validity  of  his  consecration. 
The  deficiency  of  bbhops  in  Sweden  in  1521,  moreover,  must  have  made 
it  absurdly  hazardous,  lor  him  to  have  vdied  cn  recsiving  consecration 
there.  '  However  this  may  be,'  concludes  the  author,  *  it  leaves  imtouched 
the  theological  question  of  the  validity  of  the  episcopal  ordinations  which 
Petrus  Magni  afterwards  conferred — a  question  of  another  order  upon 
which  we  have  not  to  pronounce  here.'  W.  F.  R. 

In  Les  Conjreries  de  Vienne  au  Milieu  du  XV l*^  Steele  (.intinles  du  Midi 
xxii.  141-61,  1910)  M.  Claude  Faure  gives  a  curiotis  de.scription,  derived 
from  local  archives,  of  the  thirty-two  confraternities  lutu  which  that  city 
was  thm  divided.  Some  were  idigious  and  charitable  associations*  and 
othns  simjde  bade  guilds.  The  most  important  were  the  *  cmdr6r»  du 
CSorps  de  Dieu  *  and  *  la  oonfrcrie  des  Marchands  *,  which  were  jointly 
empowered  to  administer  poor  reliei.  T.  F.  T. 

In  Le  Droit  eeddkuUfne  matrimonitd  de»  Calvinulei  /nmpait  (Paris : 
Larose  k  Tenin,  1910)  H.  Joseph  Faurey  traces  out  succinctly  the  history 
of  the  marriage  law  among  the  French  Calvinists.  The  intro<iuction 
describes  the  existing  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  under 
the  heads  of  impediments,  efiects  of  marriage  and  betrothals,  and  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  canon  law ;  chapter  i  treats  of  the  ideas  of 
Lather  and  Calvin  upon  marriage ;  chapter  ii  of  promise  of  marriage ; 
chapter  iii  of  impedimenta ;  chapter  iv  of  the  ceMuation,  proof,  and 
effects ;  chapter  v  of  dissolution  and  remarriage  ;  and  chapter  vi  of  the 
application  in  France  of  synodal  legislation  upon  the  matter.  The  intro- 
duction is  clear  and  brings  out  the  points  as  required.  The  development 
(or  confusion,  for  it  is  doubtful  which  it  is)  in  Luther's  mind  upon  the 
subjeet  is  shown  by  quotations,  which  might  easily,  although  unnecesaaiily, 
be  multiplied.  Luther^s  instincts  were  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  with 
what  he  held  to  be  demanded  of  him,  and  his  growing  inclinatkm  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  most  matters  to  the  civil  power  saved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  thinking  out  a  consistent  sy.stem  :  to  do  that  belonged  to 
the  civil  legislation.  Calvin  started  from  a  point  of  view  apparently  more 
levdntioiiaxy,  but  Ida  seme  ol  Hieology,  law,  and  logic  made  him  in  the 
end  agree  widi  the  dd  system  m<Mre  than  did  Luther.  Calvin  also,  aa  is 
so  often  the  case  with  him,  in  the  stress  he  laid  upcm  the  spiritual  theory, 
reminds  one  of  the  sacramental  doctrine.  M.  Faurcy  might  have  brought 
into  greater  prominence  the  insistence  by  the  reforming  leaders  upon 
the  punishment  of  death  for  adultery.    The  clearest  view  of  Lutheran 
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teaching  i«  to  be  got  from  Melauchthon,  and  in  Peter  Martyr  and  Ochino 
we  have  the  leaders  of  extreme  revohition.  Zwingli'a  legisiation  for 
Zttrioh  is  interesting,  but  stands  historically  apart.  The  bibhcal  ex^esis 
ol  ftU  thMe  writOB  is  based  upon  that  of  Efumns,  as  given  in  hk  nnno- 
tfttions  to  the  New  Testement»  audi  in  his  Aeqmuib  oil  PMma^nmm. 
The  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the  sjniodal  legislation  and 
tiie  relations  to  the  civil  power.  The  departure  from  the  stricter  regula- 
tions of  Calvin  ijpon  remarriage  after  divorce,  the  growth  towards  a 
Lutheran  position  on  the  part  of  the  Caivinists,  and  the  varying  treatment 
of  their  regnlationB  by  t^e  state,  are  the  main  featiiica  ol  the  hiitoij. 
And  it  is  Qaefnl  to  have  them  tiaoed  oat  so  dearly  and  so  oonvinwngjy» 
liave  here  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  divergence  between 
French  and  Scottish  Calvinism,  which  F.  W.  ¥ft't-^^M  pointed  out,  and 
of  synodal  legislation.  J.  P.  W. 

Mr.  H.  Nod  Williams's  book-maldng  enterprises  generally  rise  above  the 

usual  level,  and  his  Henri  II  (London  :  Methuen,  1910)  represents  a  good 
deal  of  light  historical  reading,  and  avoids  serious  blunders  with  considerable 
success,  thotigli  (lardiner  (p.  2-15)  was  never  bishop  of  Ely  and  in  1551  was 
spending  his  time  in  the  Towerlessagreeably  than  on  the  mission  to  France 
which  Mr.  Williams  attributes  to  him.  Half  the  book  deals  with  Henri's 
life  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  as  one  expects,  court  gossip  and  court 
drenlars  form  its  principal  subject-matter.  Dates  an  oftm  misprinted  in 
the  notes,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  references  would  be  annoying  if  ever 
one  felt  tempted  to  verily  Mr.  Williams's  statements.  A.  f .  P. 

Mr.  Armstrong  contributes  a  graceful  and  pleasing  introduetion  to 
Miss  L.  Rlingenstein's  Great  Infanta  (London:  Methuen,  1910);  and  die 

application  of  such  a  title  to  Philip  II's  favourite  daughter  is  doubtless 
justified  by  the  limited  number  of  infantas  and  limited  range  of  their 
capacities.  Certainly,  Isjibella  is  a  more  attractive  figure  than  most  of  the 
Spanish  llabsburgs ;  and  she  is  entitled  to  a  biography  by  reason  of  her 
ohances  of  sncceeding  to  the  English  throne  and  her  actual  sovereignty  oi 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Miss  EUngenstein  does  not  pretoid  to  do  more 
than  write  a  biographical  and  character  sketch  of  a  sympathetic  princess. 

A.  F.  P.  ' 

The  castle  of  Naobod  on  the  Silerian  6ontiw  of  Bohemia  baa  a  moat 
interesting  history,  men  eqpedalfy  in  comunon  with  the  age  of  the 

Thirty  Tears'  War.  It  was  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Sniificky 
family  (of  which  Wallenstein's  mother  was  a  member,  indeed  the  Jesuit 
Cmger's  chronicle  states  it  to  have  been  his  birthplace) ;  it  sheltered  the 
winter  king  during  his  last  night  in  Bohemia ;  it  was  then  owned  by 
Wallenstein's  brother-in-kw  Traka;  and,  after  the  Eger  tragedy  and 
thB  battle  of  NSrdlingen,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Oonnt  (noit  till  sixteen 
years  later  Prince)  Octavio  PSooolomim.  It  is  for  reeearehea  in  the  history 
of  the  last-named  general  and  statesman  that  the  present  archivist  of 
Nachod,  Herr  0.  Elster,  appears  to  have  been  specially  anxious  to  utilize 
his  opportunities ;  since  the  I'ucoloniini-Sludien  (Leipzig :  G.  Miiller- 
Mann,  1911)  now  before  us  form  only  one  of  a  series  of  inquiries  completed 
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or  in  contemplfttion.  But  the  little  work  in  our  handB  is  full  of  matter, 

which,  better  arranged,  niiirhf  have  formed  a  remarkable  essay.  It  gives, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  lucid  uccouiit  of  the  transactions  which  U'd  up  to 
the  assassination  of  Walienstoiii.  and  shows,  with  the  aid  of  letters  at 
Nachod  from  Piccolouuui  and  from  some  oi  the  murderers,  what  were  the 
aotml  fimite  of  his  ahan  ol  zespoanbiUty  for  tho  deed.  Bb  Iwd  not 
eotend  into  a  plot  against  Wallenrtein,  nor  was  it  tiU  the  arrival  of  the 
in^perial  order  to  seize  the  rebel  '  alive  or  dead  '  that  he  had  handed  on 
the  commission  to  Butler.  Moreover,  what  he  had  done  he  had  done 
from  a  .sense  of  duty  only,  and  wa.s  perfectly  willinfr  to  resign  his  commands 
rather  than  be  accused  of  having  sought  to  promote  private  or  Italian 
as  against  German  interestfl.  In  the  second  place,  Uerr  Elster,  after 
driving  a  last  nail  into  the  dead  theory  of  Ch^iller^s  havug  oonverted 
Octavio's  kinsman  Joseph  Silvio  Piccolomini  into  the  Max  of  the  play, 
indulges  himself  and  his  readers  in  the  luxury  of  a  real  discovery — thbu^ 
not  one  ad  rem — viz.  that  of  a  (probably  illegitimate)  son  of  Octavio,  named 
Ascanio,  who  died  a  hero's  death  in  1643.  Fiiutlly,  his  researches  have 
revealed  to  him  a  previously  unknown  iimt  wife  of  Octavio,  u  i'lmcctid  oi 
Barbaayn-Arenbwg,  to  whom  his  letton  show  him  to  have  been  devotedly 
attached,  bitempened,  however,  with  theae  curioiia  diacovetietf  are  chap- 
ters which  show,  with  clearness  and  force,  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Piccolomini  to  l)oth  branches  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  and  to  the  Austrian 
in  especial.  His  military  services,  which  in  the  end  were  acknowledged 
by  hia  appointment  to  the  comuiaud-in-chief  of  all  the  imperial  armies, 
were  pze-eminently  those  of  a  great  reorganizer ;  but  he  gained  victories 
in  the  (^en  field,  and  in  1640  and  1641  cleared  Bohemia  and  Sarony  from 
the  foe.  As  a  statesman  he  took  the  lead  in  the  congress  of  Niirnberg 
(1648-60),  by  which  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
was  rendered  an  accomplished  fact.  He  was  unswervingly  loyal  in  all  the 
public  a.s  well  as  private  relations  of  his  life  ;  and,  though  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  play  an  ugly  part  in  an  ugly  episode,  it  is  time  that  he  should  no 
l<mger  be  treated  as  a  stage-figure  only.  A.  W.  W. 

In  Maryland  under  the  Commonwealth  (Baltimore:  Jckna  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  xxix.  1,  1911) 
Dr.  B.  C.  Steiner,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  early  history 
of  that  colony,  gives  a  careful  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  years  1649 
to  1658,  based  on  material  supplied  by  the  Maryland  archivea,  the  Calvert 
papen»  and  the  Marffiand  HkUtnetd  Magatme,  The  condmioii  reached  is 
very  favourable  to  the  merits  of  Lord  Baltimore's  stoteamanihip.  H.  B.  B. 

In  the  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies  (London  :  Macmillan,  1911) 
Professor  K.  M.  Jones  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  lucid  and  scholarly 
history  of  the  Quaker  movement  in  America,  which,  while  written  from 
a  sympathetic  pcnnt  of  view,  is  yet  not  a  mere  panegyric,  on  the  lines  of 
BowdMi*s  Huiory  cf  Friends  in  America.  Dr.  J.  Sharpless  contributes 
to  the  volume  the  book  on  '  The  Quakers  in  Pennsylvaiiia His  chapter 
on  William  Penn  and  the  Friends  in  the  revolution  seem  of  special  merit 
in  an  excellent  volume.  H.  £.  £. 
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In  his  pamphlet  on  Die  merkantiliiiische  Wahrunfjspolitik  Uenotj 
Leopolds  von  Lothrin/jen  (Ul'JT-lT'iO)  ntit  hesonderrr  Bcrticksichtigunij  drr 
GeschichU  John  Lawn  (III.  Eigivnzuugbbeft  zum  Jahrbuch  der  GciicUschait 
far  lotlmiigiBohe  G«M3hiehte  nod  Altertnmahmde.  Leipzig :  Qudle  k 
Meyer,  1910)  Dr.  Alfred  W^hmum  endeavoius  to  illaatnte  by  the 
example  of  a  small  mercantilistic  state  G.  F.  Kiiapp*8  SlaaUi^  Theorie  de» 
Geldes,  which  in  opposition  to  the  purely  *  nietallistic '  conceptions  of  the 
value  of  currency  lays  stress  on  its  authoritative  re<;ulation  in  the  different 
systems  of  political  economy.  The  government  of  Lorraine  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  waa  always  trying,  on  principle,  to  keep  the 
legal  value  (tioleiif  extrintipte)  of  the  deiiommatioiia  it  oohked  or  admitted 
in  accordance  with  their  metallic  value  {vdew  MfrM^),  and  eotmqwik^ 
with  the  price  at  which  its  mint  bouf^t  tiie  precious  metals.  But  fiiat  thb 
equation  all  alonf;  started  from  the  wrong  side,  for  the  mint  price  was  not 
left  to  the  bullion  market,  but  was  fixed  by  law  as  well  as  the  legal 
value  of  the  currency,  so  that  it  practically  followed,  instead  of  being 
followed  by,  it.  And  aeocmdly,  even  the  policy  of  gradually  reducing  the 
yalu^  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  efkce  its  difference  from  the  ideal 
jutte  pHae,  proved  impracticable,  because  it  increased  intolerably  the  drain 
of  metallic  currency  to  which  Lorraine  was  continually  subjected  by 
France,  with  its  strong  demand  and  usually  still  hi^iiher  values  of  coinage. 
Only  such  a  violent  measure  as  the  compulsory  exchange  which  the  French 
government  iu  171U  gave  to  the  notes  of  John  Law's  bank  above  the 
metallic  ourrencqr  could  for  a  short  time  torn  the  tide  towards  Lorraine 
and  enable  its  government,  of  whose  economic  activity  the  impteeaoa 
is  on  the  whole  not  unfavourable,  to  i  ;<i  -  in  half  a  year  loans  to  the 
amount  of  six  million  livres  (p.  71,  though  afterwards  Dr.  Weyhmann 
constantly  \vrit<'.s  seven).  Three  years  later,  indeed,  the  assimilating  forces 
of  the  interlerntorial  market  had  stripped  the  state  of  Lorraine  of  all 
these  advantages  and,  through  the  failure  of  its  privileged  Compagnie  de 
Gommeroe,  brought  it,  like  France,  to  the  vei^  of  bankruptcy.    C  B. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Grdrnkschriffcn  van  Gijshert  Jan  van  Harden' 
broel\  1747-87,  were  edited  for  the  Utrecht  Historical  Society  by  Dr.  F.  J.L. 
.  Kramer  iu  1901  and  1UU3;  the  third  is  brought  out  by  Dr.  A.  J.  van  der 
Menlen  (Amsterdam :  Miiller,  1910).  The  memoirs,  or  diary,  to  which 
form,  indeed,  they  approximate,  are  very  bri^  in  the  eariiec  yeaiSt  Mid 
appear  to  have  been  put  together  from  notes  jotted  down  by  tiie  writer, 
occasionally  without  precise  indication  of  date.  After  1758,  when 
Uardenbroek's  political  career  really  began,  they  become  fuller,  and 
matters  of  local  interest  relating  to  Utreclit  L'ive  place  to  matters  of 
more  general  interest.  In  1768  Hardeubrock  became  a  member  of  the 
secret  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  this  and  other  opportunities 
brought  him  into  frequent  contact  witii  all  the  principal  men  in  the  country. 
As  the  war  with  England  geta  nearer  the  notes  become  much  fuller.  His 
method  is  to  write  down  the  substance  of  what  he  heard,  and  this  he  does 
for  all  sorts  of  opinions,  merely  prefacing  them  with  the  name  of  the 
person  with  whom  he  hud  been  talking.  (Their  names  are  written  in 
Greek  characters,  though  it  is  not  clear  why,  if  secrecy  was  hia  object,  be 
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sometimes  at  once  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  speaker.)  The  writer  speaks 
but  little  of  himaelf  or  his  own  aifairs,  but  he  w&s  independent  and  honest, 
and  appears  to  have  written  merely  for  hia  own  purposes  and  not  with  a  view 
to  pid>lication  either  during  his  Uie  or  afterwards.  The  record  is  therefore 
one  of  great  vahie  iw  the  opinions  and  poUoiee  of  the  politicians  of  his 
day.  Dr.  Kramer  elaams  that  the  memoirs  are  a  source  of  the  first  im* 
portancc  for  our  knowledge  of  the  forty  years  of  Dutch  history  between 
the  restoration  of  the  Stadholdership  in  1717  and  1787,  wiieii  the  prince 
of  Orange  regained  power  with  foreign  assistance.  But  their  iiii])ortance 
evidently  lies  mainly  in  the  light  whteh  they  throw  on  the  play  of  policy 
and  motive,  and  <m  the  charseten  of  tiie  persons  ooneemed.  The  memoirs 
are  edited  with  full  hiographical  and  other  ttotes>  and  are  furnished  with 
a  good  index.  H.  L. 

In  AiMiolu  dg  Bntagne,  xxvi.  3,  pp.  907-61,  Lieutenant  H.  ^et 
continues  his  studies  on  La  Guerre  de  CSUs  en  Brelagne  au  dix-huiUime 

Sii^  by  an  elahorato  article  on  ly  Commnndemcnt  du  Due  dWifjnUlon  en 
Bretagne  au  Dehut  de  la  fluerre  deSept  Ans  (1756).  .Some  alarn^  was  caused 
by  the  £nglish  occupation  uf  the  Chausey  Islands,  and  very  elaborate 
plans  of  dc^noe,  including  a  mudi  improved  service  of  horse  posts,  weie 
the  results  of  the  activity  thus  excited.  T.  F.  T. 

M.  Arthur  Chuquet's  Episcxh-.s  rt  Portrails  (Paris  :  Champion,  1911) 
is  a  volume  of  short  studies  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  devoted  to  the 
revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  age.  The  author  excels  in  destructive 
criticism.  Nothing  could  be  better  done  than  his  demolition  of  the 
Journal  of  Cafitotn  Francois,  of  the  Memoirs  of  General  \e  Grand  amd 
Caj^fit'n  (^otneau,  and  of  tlie  Journal  of  Joseph  SteininiiUer,  the  sergeant- 
major  (luiu  Badon  who  has  helped  himself  so  liberally  from  Lubaume's 
well-known  work  on  the  Russian  campaign.  The  volume,  however,  is  not 
all  iconoclasm.  It  contains  a  pleasant  sketeh  of  Napoleon's  life  at  Fin- 
kenstein  based  on  Dr.  Erich  Joachim's  book,  descriptive  reviews  of  Luden 
Percy's  Due  de  Nivemais,  Grabowski's  Memoires  MilitaiTes,  Metternich's 
Letters  to  Madame  de  Lieven,  Alfre<l  Duguet's  Study  of  Fra>svJnri\ler,  and 
an  account  of  that  curious  journal  of  Primi  Visconti  which  throws  such 
a  vivid  and  unpleasing  light  upon  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  the 
minor  pieces  is  the  story  of  Latouche,  whose  successful  impersonation  of 
Napoleon  in  1812  is  recounted  in  the  Mimoiret  de  OrMa. 

H.  A.  L.  F. 

In  La  premiere  Commune  revolutionnaire  de  Paris  H  le^  AssemUees 
nationals  (Paris:  Hachette,  1911)  M.  Lacomfae  describes  with  all 
needful  detail  the  rise  of  the  revolutionaiy  commune  of  Paris  on  10  August 
1798,  its  tienohant  action  on  that  and  the  following  days,  and  the  attempt 
of  the  legislative  assembly  to  abolish  it.  He  also  discusses  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  September  ma-ssacres,  and  follows  the  course  of  its  struggle 
with  the  convention  down  to  its  dissolution  in  December  1792.  The 
minuteness  of  his  method  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  devotes 
385  pages  to  the  story  of  these  four  Mid  a  half  months.  Tet  detail  is  essential 
ifoBeistopEobe  such  questions;  indeed,  it  might  be  desired  that  he  had  set 
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forth  seriafun  tht?  decrooa  of  the  commune  which  ensured  its  entire 
control  over  the  prisons  of  Paris,  the  institution  of  a  special  tribunal, 
and  olilMr  meMniM  (incfadmg  a  domioOuij  iMfoh)  whidi  bd  to  tin 
captoieof  most  ol  the  loyiilistitiitt  in  Puis.  A  amrvey  of  Ikmt  dacww 
shows  convincingly  the  reBponnbility  of  the  commune  for  the  policy 
which  led  up  to  the  massacres.  M.  Lacombe  looks  on  Marat  as  the 
chief  motive  force  in  brinL'ing  about  the  massacres  ;  but  on  pp.  83 
and  90  in  two  careful  passages  he  disproves  Louis  Blanc's  etiort  to 
exculpate  Kobespierre.  He  also  shows  that  the  murderers  did  not  exceed 
200  in  number  ud  were  paid  by  the  commune,  and  tiiat  three  eeetions 
out  of  the  loriy-eii^t  into  whidh  Paris  was  divided  passed  deerees  af^noving 
the  deed ;  bati  as  he  says,  it  is  doubtful  how  many  men  were  present 
when  the  three  sections  passed  those  decrees,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
greater  part  of  Paris  was  one  of  stupor  rather  than  of  approbation.  In 
conclusion  M.  Lacombe  points  out  that  the  coercion  of  the  convention 
by  the  rabble  of  Paris  on  3  Jvm  1799  was  the  '  supreme  crime  *  of  the 
levdution.  The  phrase  is  periiaps  exaggerated,  but  the  evil  results  of 
that  day  of  mob  violence  were  ;  and  it  resulted  from  the  ascen- 

dancy which  the  first  revolutionary  commune  gained  in  1792.  It  is  strange 
that  the  date  of  that  event  is  given  in  the  preface  as  2  join,  1792. 

J.  H.  Re. 

In  Annale.i  de  Brelagne,  xxvi.  1,  1910,  M.  A.  riuillon  studies  with 
much  detail  Iai  YeiUi'  (hs  Biens  du  Clcnje  li  des  Jimujr^'S  d  Rennet  imviant 
la  Revolution.  Ue  shows  how  various  churches  and  monasteries  held 
wide  stietdMa  of  land  lliat  nearly  sumnmded  the  andent  dty.  By  their 
sale,  or  devotion  to  public  uses,  the  growth  of  the  new  quarteis  with  tiieir 
spacious  pkoes  and  broad  streets  was  rendered  possible.       T.  F.  T. 

• 

The  second  volume  of  the  AUmain*  et  Joumam  of  Genecal  Deeaen 
(Parin :  Phm,  1911)  is  of  rather  moce  general  interest  than  the  first  instal- 
ment published  in  1910  and  dealing  with  Decaen's  services  down  to  1800. 
His  share  in  the  campaigns  in  Germany  of  1794, 1796  (Moreau's),  and  1799 
(Jourdan's)  was  creditable  enough,  but  his  very  detailed  narrative  contains 
little  to  af  ect  the  main  story  of  those  operations.  Th  e  second  volume  opens 
with  an  account  of  the  kte  stages  of  tin  campaign  of  1800  tn  Germany, 
indudiog  Moteau*s  great  victory  at  Hoheulinden,  in  which  success  Denen 
played  a  leading  part.  His  division  was  employed  in  the  decisive  flank  move- 
ment on  the  French  right,  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  it  distinguished 
itself  again  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Salzach.  These  and  other  services 
seem  to  have  won  for  Decaen  the  confidence  of  Moreau,  and  thus  led  to  his 
making  the  eil'ort^  which  he  narrates  in  the  second  book  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  estrangement  between  Moreau  and  Bonaparte.  Decaen 
shows  that  this  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  female  interfocence,  Moieau*s 
wife  and  mother-in-law,  women  of  equal  ambition  and  folly,  exercising 
a  verv  mischicvoiLs  influence  over  him.  The  third  section  of  the  volume 
deals  with  Decaen's  departure  for  India.  He  was  sent  out  at  his  own 
rt(]uest,  having  always  been  keenly  intei-ested  in  the  East  from  reading 
Dupleix's  memoirs  and  hearing  in  his  boyhood  of  SufEren's  exploits  (p.  251). 
to  be  captain-general  of  the  Ttemsk  establishments  in  India,  but  oaSj 
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arrivpd  at  Pondicherry  after  war  had  actually  broken  out  a<iain  in  Europe, 
though  it  was  not  yet  koown  in  India.  However,  he  found  the  attitude 
of  the  English  so  hostile  and  menacing,  a  squadron  being  actually  ofi 
PondidlMRy,  that  he  wHlidMw  to  Haoii^  Tbe^wliuiie 
malm  it  perfectly  clear  that  Napoleon  intended  Decaen  to  do  all  that 
was  possible  to  revive  French  influence  over  the  native  states,  and  oppose 
the  extenfdon  of  Rritiah  rule,  and  the  action  of  Lord  Wellesley  in  refusing  to 
restore  the  French  possessions  was  quite  justified,  notwithstanding  Decaen's 
protests  and  appeals  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  One  point  oi 
speoialmteiestis  theaoooont  Decaen  givea  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  spent  some  time  mi  the  voyage  oat;  and  his  condemnation  of  Naptdeon'a 
attend  to  recover  St.  Domingo  (p.  263)  is  also  noteworthy.     C.  T.  A. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Hany  Sin^s  Ipsimma  Verba  (London :  Whitwell 
"PntB,  1911)  ia  to  vindicate  the  chaiaoter  of  Major  Henry  Charles  Sirr, 
acting  town>major  of  Dublin  during  a  period  covering  the  Irish  rebellion, 
from  the  aspersions  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden,  Mr.  W.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  and 
others.  The  historical  interest  of  the  tract  is  slight.  Major  Sirr  has, 
indeed,  been  abused  by  certain  writers  of  strong  popular  sympathies,  but  lu 
the  judgementof  feir-miDded  hiatoriane  he  simply  acted  aa  a  fsithfnl  offioer 
of  the  law,  at  a  time  of  pnblie  peril,  with  oonspicooiuooniage  andaUUty; 
and  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  policy  of  the  government.  Major  Sin^s 
puUio  conduct  seems  to  reqoire  no  lurther  vindication.         G.  H.  O. 

La  MtmieipatiU  de  Qtnhe  pendant  la  Dommatim  Fran^ite,  by 

M.  ^^donard  C'liapuisat  (S  vols.  Paris:  Champion,  1911),  is  a  collection 
of  extrar  ts  from  tlic  municipal  registersand correspondence.  M.  diapnisat, 
who  writes  in  his  official  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  admiiii-strative 
oomicil,  declares  '  Le  choix  de  uos  extraits  uoud  a  etc  dictu  par  une  double 
coDsidfoation :  satiifaim  avz  besoins  de  radministntion  de  la  ville  de 
Gendve  et  servir  les  intMa  de  la  science  histoxiqiie  *.  Thus  the  wodt  is 
mainly  of  local  interest  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  town  and 
its  citizens  during  the  years  1798-1814.  The  introduction,  which  covers 
some  187  pages,  claims  wider  notice,  treating  as  it  does  such  subjects  as  the 
c  auses  of  the  annexation  and  the  growtli  of  an  '  esprit  public  '  among  the 
citizens.  Tlie  first  of  these  bulky  volumes  deals  with  the  municipality 
nnder  the  directory,  the  second  with  tiie  period  of  the  omsnlato  and 
enqpue.  There  are  some  good  plans  and  an  excellent  index.    G.  B.  M. 

Neither  the  historian  nor  the  politician  will  he  disposed  to  under- 
estimate  the  value  of  a  single  volome  which  indudes  the  texto  of  more 
than  one  hundred  treaties  and  other  important  state  documents  of  all 
nations,  dating  since  ISlij.  In  Grands  Trailf's  PoUtiqttei^  (Paris  :  Alcan. 
1911)  M.  Pierre  Albin  has  accomplished  this  object,  and  gives  us  not  only 
such  famous  documents  as  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
and  Portsmouth,  but  a  number  of 'little  known  and  not  easily  accessible 
t^cts  relating  to  snoh  stetes  as  Morocco  and  Al^isinia,  China,  Thibet,  Chili, 
Peru.  The  editot^s  own  notes  are  very  short.  G.  B.  H. 

BrolBSBor  ^erton  in  his  MMmnis  and  17iihmw  tnttm  (he  BriM 
Smfim  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1911)  has  collected  and  annototed  the 
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texts  of  seven  important  dm-uments,  includiiit^  the  constitutions  of  British 
North  America,  the  Austraiiau  Commonwealth,  and  South  Africa.  To 
havie  them  in  ao  handy  a  form  is  most  luefal,  and  tha  valna  ol  flia  book 
is  enhaneed  by  a  clear  and  comprdi«isive  introdoction  and  a  good  InUio- 
graphy.  Of  Professor  Egerton's  own  observations,  the  nuwt  staking  is 
his  suggestion  that  the  American  Civil  War  saved  the  westward  expansion 
of  Canada  from  being  anticipated  by  an  inroad  of  American  pioneers, 
whose  government  might  in  the  circumstancas  have  refused  to  recognize 
British  '  rights  resting  on  charters,  unenforced  by  occupation  '  (p.  28).  S. 

The  Englisli  translation,  enriched  with  considerable  additions  by  the 
author,  of  Dr.  Hermann  Levy's  fMrrjc  and  Stmll  Holdings  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1911),  is  a  welcome  and  notable  addition  to  the  library 
of  the  economic  historian.  It  is  true  that  the  second  and  longer  portion 
of  the  treatise  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  einmrnstanees  of  the 
present  day,  which,  our  author  conridos,  favour,  in  most  departments  of 
agricultural  enterprise  in  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  the  small  as 
contrasted  with  the  larije  holder  ;  but  nev^ertheless  his  estimate  is  derived 
from,  and  accords  with,  his  interpretation  of  the  past.  For  he  believes  that 
'  the  development  of  the  large  farm  system  and  the  decay  of  the  small 
holding which  are  the  subject  of  his  fint  part,  weie  essentially  dna  to  die 
snbstitntion  of  that  corn-growing  in  plaoe  of  vegeteble  and  daiiy  piodnoe 
which  is  now,  with  a  fresh  revolution  in  the  wheel  of  eoonomio  destiny, 
becoming  unprofitable.  As  he  criticizes  with  severity  other  accounts 
furnisluxi  of  that  interesting  episode  of  history,  so  his  own  narrative  will 
perhaps  be  considered  to  lay  exclusive,  or  at  any  rate  excessive,  stress  on 
particular  influences  ;  and  the  effect,  for  example,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Com  Laws,  as  working  consciously  or  inevitably  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  main  economic  factor  he  adduces,  betrays  a  subtlety  whidi  may 
well  excite  suspicion  of  bias.  Still,  it  is  refreshing  and  illuminating  to  find 
a  writer  insisting  on  the  very  pertinent  circumstance  that  the  yeomen 
were  a  genus  containing  not  a  few  different  species,  and  Dr.  Levy's  review 
of  the  past  is  supported  tliroughout  by  acute  observation  and  by  erudite 
research.  L.  L.  P. 

The  wnuigle,  now  of  long  standing,  over  the  privileges  and  precedence 
of  baronetii  is  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  The  Banmetage  under 
TwetUy-teven  Sovenigtu,  1908-1910  (London:  Nisbet,  1911),  of  which 
the  title  will  probably  be  enough  for  historical  sdudars.  In  any  case, 

the  appearance  of  the  battle  of  Fioroughbridge,  on  its  opening  page,  in  the 
statement  that  '  In  the  Battle  of  Barrenberg  (sic)  Barons  and  Baronets 
were  comrades  of  the  Count  of  Lancaster'  will  afford  sutfuient  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  book.  For  the  period  since  the  actual  origin  of  ' 
tiie  baronetage,  three  centuries  ago,  its  information  has  largely  appeared 
aUeady  in  Mr.  Pixley*B  Hietorif  ^  fit/e  AstoimCc^  1900.  The  book  seems 
to  be  only  of  value  as  a  record  of  the  continoed  agitation  since  the  appear- 
ance of  that  work.  One  may,  however,  express  approval  of  the  criticism 
on  the  report  by  the  departmental  committee  at  the  Home  Office,  as  to 
proof  of  right,  namely,  that  "  many  spurious  cases  would  be  given  validity 
if  any  slackness  were  permitted J.  H.  Rd. 
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Parts  iii  and  iv  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Ilisloriad  (irhi/rajth/  of  the 
Briiuh  Ccionies,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Bogers  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  i'lesa,  I'Jll), 
onnplele  the  tnatrnMit  of  Gknada  and  Kewfoundkiid  in  this  aeiies,  to 
whidi  Sir  Cfliaries  Loom  and  Vtokmu  Egntnt  have  already  contributed 
historical  aocoants  of  French  and  d  British  Canada  respectively.  In 
the  earlier  parts  the  influence  of  rreography  upoti  Canadian  instorv  was 
shown  very  fully ;  but  although  there  might  appear  to  have  been  little 
history  left  for  Mr.  Rogers  to  glean,  he  has  succeeded  iu  giving  to  his 
contribution  a  strong  human  element.  He  writes  in  his  preface :  *  Canada 
is  bounded,  so  to  speak,  by  CSartier  and  Champhun  on  the  east,  by  Coolc 
and  Vancouver  on  the  west,  by  the  htyalists  and  Sir  George  French  on 
the  south,  and  by  Parry  and  Franklin  on  the  north ; '  and  his  thenio 
might  be  taken  to  be  the  peopling  of  Canada  as  determined  by  georrraphit  al 
(especially  geological)  influences.  Tliis  is  worked  out  in  a  most  minute 
'  and  painstaking  way  ;  the  author  himbeif  admits  oucc  that  '  mattei-s 
like  tiiese  belong  to  parochial  rather  than  to  national  history*.  This 
eritioism  mi^t  be  ezteoded  to  tiie  plan  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  since  the 
separate  treatment  of  each  of  the  districts  is  not  followed  by  a  general 
summing  up.  Yet  the  volume  gives  a  n'markably  complete  account  of  the 
factors  that  make  up  the  unirjue  nationality  of  Canada.  Mr.  Rogers  is 
ever  seeking  to  enliven  his  narrative  by  artifices  of  style,  and  although 
aUitentions  and  assopances  may  s<nnetimes  jar  upon  the  reader,  the 
metaphorB  and  suniles  are  not  merely  clever  but  ilhiminating.  By  putting 
in  the  forefront  the  northern  regions  expkwed  in  tiie  sixteenth  century  by 
Frobisher,  Davys,  and  others,  the  author  reminds  ua  that  the  *  Canada  ' 
of  Cartier  and  Champlain  was  but  a  fragment  of  the  future  Dominion, 
and  that  the  daughter-state  of  to-day  did  not  first  enter  her  mother's 
bouse  by  adoption  in  1763.  When  this  series  was  planned,  it  was  expected 
that  ere  its  oompletifm  Newfoundland  would  be  included  in  the  Dominion 
ci  CSanada,  and  tiie  two  were  accordingly  grouped  together.  Had  the 
union  been  accomplished,  Newfoundland  would  have  been  treated  at  little 
greater  length  than  Nova  Scotia ;  but  as  a  self-governing  colony  it  requires 
a  whole  '  part  *  to  itself,  though  it  supplies  little  matter  of  interest  or 
importance  to  the  geographer  and  hiiitonun  of  the  empire.  Its  domestic 
destinies  have  been  detennined  almost  solely  by  the  fisheries :  its  rdations 
with  the  outer  worid  have  for  two  centuries  been  entirely  unromantic 
and  argumentative,  and  even  for  this  sort  of  history  original  materials 
are  withheld  by  the  regulations  of  the  Record  Office.  The  book  was  a 
necessary  one,  and,  unfortunately,  ne(  es.sarily  an  arid  one  ;  but  Mr.  Rogers, 
with  his  imaginative  style  and  his  instinct  for  the  human  interest,  has 
made  the  most  of  an  uncongenial  task.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  series  is  not 
mote  generous  with  regard  to  maps.  J.  M. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawson's  //  isfory  of  Hastings  Castle  (London  :  Constable, 
1909),  which  is  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  i.s  contained  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  and  forms  a  quarry  of  information  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  locali^.  Mr.  Dawson  prefen  translating  his  materials 
SMislun  to  digesting  them  into  narrative  form ;  and  the  text  is  so  Uttie 
lelated  to  the  iUustrative  documents  that  a  reader  who  confined  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  iiiatt«r  given  in  large  type  would  coDie  away  little  the  wiser 
aa  to  the  fortunes  of  Has  tings  Castle.  Thus  a  quotatioa  from  the  Pipe 
BoUa  pzodnces  a  page  on  the  eseheqner  wpiUsA  of  Houy  II,  bonoviid 
from  the  Dialcgui  da  Seaceari».  Tho  fat/t  that  Becket  was  ooM  dMB 
of  Hastings  justifies  Mr.  DawsoB  m  giving  at  full  length  the  story  ol 
Becket's  murder.  More  often  even  this  thin  thread  of  connexion  is 
absent,  as  on  p.  144.  The  worth  of  such  miscellaneous  information  may 
be  questioned,  and  ite  accuracy  in  some  points  impugned.  Thus  at  p.  75 
FMacdailUiohsabooiifDwd  witlLFiaiidiill,  wlio  i^pota  in  the  ntnr  slli 
of  jnstidar.  The  xeeoida  ol  Hutingi  OMile  an  all  given  in  Kngliih 
twiwiations,  beeanse 

the  lack  of  Hpeoial  knowledge  and  opportunitieH  under  which  the-  majority  of  ntucK ntH 
of  history  labour  rendera  it  impoMtUe  for  them  to  study  our  ancient  ohronidM  and 
recordii  in  the  original  form.  .  .  .  The  author  believwthat  average  readers  wiU  pnior 
to  read  their  ancient  leoords  and  chronic leM  in  the  saai  way    most  per»0D«  read  their 

Bibles,  that  is,  by  means  of  a  translation,  and  he  ha«  provided  accordingly  (p.  v). 

The  avpruge  reader  does  not  need  a  translator  but  an  interpreter.  Here 
however  the  extracts  from  tlie  Pipe  Kolls  of  Henry  II  are  given  in  two 
pages  of  small  ty^  (pp.  56-7)  without  comment  or  clue  as  to  their  bearing 
upon  the  sabject  in  hand,  ^e  nnmerous  entries  on  the  FMent  BoUs  of  in- 
stitatioiiB  to  prebends  in  the  ooU^giate  ohoroh  of  Heirtanp  axe  all  set  oat 
in  footnotes  to  vol.  i,  though  summarized  in  far  more  convenient  form  in 
vol.  ii.  Nor  will  the  references  given  to  documents,  as  Mr.  Dawson  hopes, 
'  prove  sufficient.'  '  Hot.  Pat.  Inq.'  (p.  25D  u.)  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
the  Patent  Kolls  or  luquiNitious  are  cited.  '  Carl.  Ho.  Hide  MSS.,'  without 
further  f^eoification,  are  dted  on  the  same  page,  though  the  lecwida  in 
Osrlton  Ride  were  transferred  to  Chanoeiy  Lane  sixty  yean  ago. 
Other  instances  are  'Latin  MSS.  629,  Record  Office'  (p.  S5),  'Bodley 
MSS.  Oxon.'  (p.  301).  Mr.  Dawson  quotes  from  the  Pipe  Holls  (pp.  56-7) 
.several  entries  of  payments  made  for  the  rebuilding  of  Hastings  Castle 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (the  most  important  entry  lurks  ob-scure  and 
misunderstood  at  p.  18  n.  2).  Now  the  castelry  of  Hastings  is  entered 
in  Domesday  as  having  been  granted  to  Robert,  count  of  Eu,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  eoUegiate  church  within  the  castle.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  before  1200,  in  whidk 
year  the  estates  of  the  count  of  Eu  were  seized  by  King  John.  How, 
then,  do  the  charges  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle  iii  the  time  of  Henry  II 
come  to  be  entered  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  borne  by  the  crown  i  Mr.  Dawson 
sees  no  difficully,  and  tieats  the  counts  of  Eu  as  owners  of  the  castle 
throu|^ttt  the  twelfth  century,  ilpart  fninn  a  valuaUe  catalogue  of  the 
issues  of  tlte  Hastings  mint  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  the  best  executed  and  most 
useful  portion  of  this  work  is  the  series  of  lists  of  prebendaries  of  Hastings 
in  the  second  volume.  Mr.  Daw.son  also  prints  a  few  medieval  muster-rolls 
for  the  rape  of  Ha^jtings  which  will  be  welcome  to  Sussex  archaeologists. 
The  second  volume  also  contains  architectural  descriptions  of  the  churches 
attached  to  the  vaaoua  prebends  of  the  collegiate  diurch,  an  arehitectuial 
account  of  Hastings  Castle,  and  a  coUsction  (in  tran^ted  ftmn)  of  the 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  battle  of  ^"**"flr  The  illustrations  to  these 
volumes,  particularly  those  of  seals»  are  wdl  executed,  but  the  index  ia 
inadequate.  H.  U.  £.  C. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 
DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  CHARLES  HARDING  FIRTH,  M.A. 

Hegius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  UriivL-niUy  of  Oxforil. 


PALL  MAXL  GAZETTE. 
*\Ve  have  no  hesitation   in  aJvisinR  (ill 
politicians  to  rc^d  this  boi>k.' 

CONTEMPORAKY  REVIEW. 

'  Mr.  I'irtli  liiiis  hroujjht  out  his  important 
\v<irk  on  the  Housv  of  Lonis  at  a  moment  when 
H  will  be  of  real  uno  to  conbtitutioiial  thinkers 
(1  politicians.' 

SPECTATOR. 

•  It  in  inii  the  hrst  time  llmt  Professor  Firth's 
iatorical  studies  hav»-  proved  to  be  of  pnicti<  ul 
utility  to  his  own  generation.' 

OXFORD  MAGAZINE. 
•All  lhe.se,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  sin^lo 
I  '         ivornmeni  as  dii^plaveii  during  the 
t  •  ,  are  mo>*t  abiy  told  by  Profe.s><jr 

Firlh.  and  the  volume  ia  one  which  ought  to  be 
widely  read.    It  will  certainly  repay  reading.' 

OUTLOOK. 

'  Much  of  the  story  is    told  by  way  of 
uolation  from  documents  and  speeches  of  the 
ime  ;  and  among  thi'iii,  by  the  way,  politicians 
n  both  sidefl  to-day  may  find  a  number  of 
s  which  seem  ns  though  they  had  been 
.  .r  tlu-  I'riH:;  nnd  platform  canipaiKn  of 
the  end  of  I'JIU." 

TIMES. 

;..  t  just  the  right  jiii^i-.igi-.  mui  to  k'^l- 
e  proper  amount  of  guidance  in  the  inter- 
rvtation  of  them,  to  equip  t)ie  reader  in  a  few 
leur  ?eiitfnc<^s  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
t  have  n  suited  from  many  controversicH  - 
things  make  large  demand^  upon  the  art 
ell  as  upon  the  learning  of  the  historian, 
•ssur  Kirlli  it>.  perhaps,  the  only  liisloricnl 
r  who  is  a  real  master  of  thia  nietho^l ;  and 
1  -i  the  power  of  indicating,  without 

i.  ...d  without  argument,  tin'  rnnflii-ioiis 

t  which  he  desire>  us  to  orrivf 


BOOKMAN. 

'  A  model  of  the  pcrff  ction  to  whioh  the 
work  of  hiatorical  illustration  may  be  brought 
by  a  real  master  of  the  craft.' 

NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN. 

■  Now  the  hurry  and  excitt-m-jnt  of  the 
iKction  arc  over  citizen?  desirous  of  under- 
standing  the  true  signifioanre  of  their  country's 
Constitution  will  ilo  wril  to  study  Professor 
Firth's  volume.' 

DAILY  NEWS. 

'  Professor  Firth's  book  should  be  widely 
read  at  the  present  crisis.  It  is  topical  and 
useful,  in  that  it  give.s  us  the  otory  of  an  cnrly 
and  signitlcant  campaign  in  the  popular  war 
which  is  still  waging.  It  will  provide  the 
argumentative  on  both  sides  with  a  just 
starting-place  for  some  of  their  htstorienl 
iir«unieiit-.' 

SCOTSMAN. 

'A  con.-^iderable  part  of  Profes.^nr  Firtli's 
volume  W  is  written  before  the  present  controN  ersy 
ae  to  the  funetions  and  constilutiim  of  the 
House  of  Lorils  reached  its  acute  8t4igc ;  and 
the  value  of  the  bo<»k  is  enhanced  thereby.  The 
parallel  between  the  iwlitical  situation  to-day 
and  that  which  prevailed  during  the  period 
from  lB-17  to  IMU  is  in  many  ways  striking.' 

ABERDEEN  FREE  PRES4. 

'  I'rofrssor  t'u  th's  \  i<lum--  «•!  <»/  .-ijucitu 
interest  at  Ihf  prvsfnt  vnmurnt.  The  conMitii- 
tiimnl  crisis  of  the  aeventcenth  century  jj 
(innlofjoKn  nt  sffme  resjycts  to  the  state  of  things 
iritli  which  tec  are  face  to  face  tti-ilatj.  and 
consequently  the  lessons  <if  that  troubled  time 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  in  '  tn  us.  .  .  . 

This  volunje.  much  of  w.  ,  written  many 

years  before  the  present  controversy  about  the 
powers  and  usefulness  of  the  Hou-ie  i»f  fiords 
arose,  deserves  to  Ik:  earnestly  sMtlird  by  th' 
licople  of  this  country." 


LONGMANS,  GKEIiX,  A  CO.,        F.vternostku  Row.  London,  K.C. 
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Society's  policies  payment  of  the 
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Absolute  Provision  by  special 
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but  all  benefits  are  still  ^ocuvod  t 
the  child. 

If  child  dies,  premiums  are  returnee- 
No  Medical  Examination. 
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'  \Vc  I  Iom;  this  entertaining  l)Onk 
reluclaiUly.  It  is  marvcllnnsly  complete 
.  .  .  and  .1  ninnumcni  <>i  Icirning  and 
ituliisiry.'—  J'/if  Tiuh-s. 

*\Vc  have  in  its  jjagcs  a  galliorcd  Ixmid 
«»f  treasures  new  and  «>ld,  not  only  for  the 
nliilolugiMt.  the  historian,  and  the  lolklorist, 
nut  also  for  everyone  who  rarcs  for  the 
niitional  history  of  the  Kn>ilish,  Scottisli, 
and  Irish  people.' — '///<■  (Jtintiirly  Nivifw. 

■  'I  hc  Dialect  Dictionary  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  love  the  English 
Lang»iai;e.' —  J.ifrratarf. 

'  As  a  mine  of  interesting  and  curious 
! niormalion.  Dr.  Wrifjht's  Dictionary 
-iiuj)lv  itn  .t'm.iIiIi''.' -   77/''   n>  :f'-/:  M'tfiml 
Joiiriial. 

'  The  Dialect  Dictionary  has  ni>t  a  dull 
I'jye   in   all   its  thousands.*  —  7"/i'  IhiHv 


'  Tin-  collector  «jf  folklore,  ihc  stnili:ji! 
Karly  Knglish  literature,  and  th«;  lov«-r  .  i 
rustic  humour  will  all  hnd.  hcfore  they  turn 
over  many  |)a^cs,  a  h"st  of  things  writ 
worth  ill' II'  !^"tict^.'     Thr  At/triKruni. 

■  T<»  till    plulolo-rj^l  ;illd  to   ill"     ^lll«J<  lit 

of  local  customs  the  Dictionary  inrli-- 
pensable.*— A'a/A<rf//f/  Oiirn'rs. 

'  It  hardly  needs  t«»  he  Siiid  that  such 
a  collection  of  illustrations  makes  very  yood 
reading.    In  fact,  the  bo«ik,  in  addition  to 
its  philoKigical  qualities,  has  ilie  merit 
I)cinj{  admirably  fitted  to  while  aw.iy 
\acanl  half-lu mr.'-   T/f  C/'i-,i;f>;,'  Hfi'alti. 

'it  IS  iiiipossil)le  til  tipcn  tli«'  book  anv- 
wherc  without  coining  upon  something  V.f' 
interest  cither  from  the  point  of  view  oi 
folklore  or  as  illustrative  of  rustic  character 
and  humour.'    ////  Miiut hrsl,  r  (Jitnrdidti. 
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Non- Profit 
Premiums 


FUNDS,  £2,943.534. 

These  premiums  are  low  at  all 
ages,  but  at  certain  ages  are  the 
LOWEST  YET  PUBLISHED, 
and  are  specially  applicable  to 
policies  covering  the 

DEATH  DUTIES 

and  to  any  form  of  ASSURANCE 
FQR  BUSINESS  PURPOSES. 


The 
Flexible 
Policy 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  POLICY 

combining  the  moderate  premium 
of  an  ordinary  assurance  with  a 
CASH  ENDOWMENT 

at  a  given  age. 

PREMIUMS  CEASE  AT  AGE  t 
and  all  benefits  are  guaranteed  fror' 
the  commencement  and  embodiea 
in  the  policy. 


Write  for  New  Prospectus  and  'Flexible  Policy   Pamphlet  u. 

GEOFFREY  MARKS.  F  I.A..  Actuary  and  Manager. 

39  King  Street,  Cheapside,  London.  E. 


This  old  Mutual  Sucit-iy  lratis:u-t>  only  those  classes  of  business  u^ 
undertaken  by  a  purely  Life  Assurance  Office,  iiK-luding  ad\ 

the  purchase  of 

LIFE  INTERESTS  and  REVERSIONS. 
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